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that if she M to lcac<n-d in o,ie belt of wind, aho will be all the 
1* 0 ^ T Vvii "lthe adjoiiiinf; hilt. Again :—at the oppuaite season of the year 

I Jt \sill ho observed that no attempt is made to retain on tho nn<;q>icTe ehnrtq 

1»U. .1' »nul ihi,1, OAIUW «.!»» wS Zl pS.^’SCs ' 

tte 1; t.V ,' "'“ ““““"'"'I'lf •■ Not™"). »f w room m Iho.o 
tvili -I—' of hone Vie Innt f I'Hlia L iiector) to a hearing from his brother mariners, and in the 
r " receiving many fresh hints from them—a.s the ramitientions 

1 °)„ i ' I iig "ays become hotter known which may enable him to improve future editions of 
^*vo 11 ^ experience of former navigators), of those localities \vl °re 

exceptionally bad weather may be found, should have the beneficial effect of shortening passage" 
aud mndoring Oceanic navigation less perilous than heretofore. A so-called sci^nlijic iiomenclarnro 
ban aioppod m aaid altered thousands of well-known names upon Admiralty Charts, to the utter 
bnwi dcmicnt of the poor seaman Many years must elapse before existing “ Directories'- iZhl 
I sc nlttrvd as to correspond With the latest charts. Fortunately, the author has been able to give in 
I the Index (in brackets) these new-fangled names. 

I ^Mth gratitude the Author puts on record the names of those who have helped him in his 
1 Idoours. ritstly he would mention the late Mr. llichurd Green, who (twelve years ago) kindly 
j permitted access to all the valuable logs of his Blackwall Liners, the personnel and materiel of which 
j are well known to have been second to none of their kind. To the officers of the llydrcGraphic 
j Ojpartiuent of tho Admiralty, especially to Captains Davis and Hoskyn (the latter i^eeutlv 
j dccoa'.ed) and to Staff-Commander Hull, the present Superintendent of Charts, he is indebted for 
j roady help at all limra in affording him access to the latest issues of Admiralty Charts and Sailing ‘ 
, Directions. The general public is little aware of the patient, peaceful laboui*s of these intelligent 
gv iitlemen who belong to the navigating class of the Royal Navy. The author’s earnest hope is 
.hat still further advantage may ere long be taken of the world-wdde experience of ofiioers of 
their stamp, by employing double the present number in the Hydrographic Department of the 
llritisli Navy. 

At the India Othee there is no Maiine Department; but the author is much indebted to 
^\Ir. Clomeiits Alarkham, C.B., and to Mr. Trelawuy Saunders, the Geographer, for access to all 
e.x ning documents saved from the hands of the destroyer, when the poor old Indian Navy fell 
a victim to imaginary political and financial necessities. 

He is also much indebted to Lieut. C. R. Low, late of the Indian Navy, for completing and 


bringing tlirough the press the “ Index” to this “ India Directory” 
ininent harbour-engineer, for observations on Tides. 


and to Mr. VV. Parkes, tlie 


A. DUNDAS TAYLOR, 

Commander, late Indian Navp. 


Fehmarij, 1874 . 
















HYDiiocRArnY is a progressive science and might take for her motto “ Liii^' upon hi)o, iinc npr,;. , 
lino ; here a little, and thero a little.” One man's life-time sulTices not to accumulate uuLCs uf I 
o\Vii experience; therefore such a hook as this is necessarily a collation from the remarks ‘^f oic. <Ji ‘ 
two centuries of sailor-pioneers. Those compilers, who cater now-a-days for the nanticrd public, 
must be up and doing to provide such food as may satisfy the great and increasing dec.und. 'i'tm 
authors object tlicrcfore has been to make as complete an India Directory” as the know¬ 

ledge of Indian Ocean navigation will permit. 

The opening of the Suez Canal having completely revolutionised the Ocean traffic of the Ivi.st 
Indies; it became necessary to make the First Section of this Book deacri|>iivo of tlio steamer 
highway through the Mediterranean and Red Seas. Tliis section is brief, but Ilorsburgh s very 
useful plan of giving the latitudes and longitudes of places with the description of lights oy.l otlicT 
* landmarks in their geographical sequence, that the mariner may find at a glance uli tho nse!‘ul 
‘ information he needs on his outward bound voyage, has been maintained. Having funiishojl this 
missing link to flie navigation of our Ocean highway towards the East Indies, tho amfior has 
made provision for sailing vessels as well as Steamers going out by the Capo of Good Hope Route, 
being persuaded that sailing vessels are not about to be entirely superseded by steamers in the^e 
days of dear coal; persuaded also that an accurate knowledge of Indian monsoons will cnnhlo 
sailing ships to compete successfully on many linos of highway with all but full-powered steauiors. 

Some description of the entire contour of Africa is given in the Second Section for the fust 
time; that of the East Coast from the Cape of Good Hope Suez is the most elaborate, but v.o 
have yet much to learn of the coast between Natal and Guardafui. For that end we must look 
the intelligent ofiicers of the mercantile marine who may commence those trade operations along that j 
coast which are soon likely to follow the abolition of tlie infamous slave trade. The descripfitui 
the coasts of Arabia, Persia, and British India, is gleaned from the writings of Captains liniiics, 
Albany Grieve, and Constable, I.N., of Commanders Ward and Heathcote, I.N., and from the 
authors own West Coast of ilindostan Pilot. 

The projection of the Iceberg Chfirt is novel in a book of this kind, but it shows so much 
better than Mercator’s projection what is the space of sea available for ship trafTic to the Soutli ot 
the Cape and Australia. 

I The autlior has endeavoured to show the best tracks for steamers in opposite monsoons on two 
separate charts, which also define the prevailing ocean currents. These charts ami the various 
remarks on “Passages” throughout the book (giving the author's personal experience and that 
gathered from analysis of many ships’ logs) should tend to shorten steamer voyages considerably, 
or at any rate to give navigators greater confidence in adopting any particular route, ^\e hope to 
see one or more coaling stations established in the central portion of the Indian Ocean, and tlieii 
the breaking down of a steamer will be a less disastrous affair than hitherto. 

Four other charts exhibit the probably best tracks for sailing vessels throughout the Indian 
Ocean during four different periods of the year. These will supply a desideratum to mariners. Jn 
the construction of these wind and passage charts the author has had the most opportune aid 
of the excellent wind and current Atlas, recently published by the Admiralty. Iho tracks 
i which have been delineated are what may be called “ studding-sail tracks, that is to ^y, 
allowing generally for the wind being aheaiiij or abaft the beam. Consideration of the vexatious 
j delays endured by ships — in crossing certain portions of the Indian Ocean has led to a new 
system advocated in this book, which may be explained as follow’s : ‘Difrereiit belts of wind have to 
be crossed, according as the sun is north or south of the Eqtiator. For iiistiince, after rounJiiig 
the Cape of Good Hope, a ship has firstly the Anti-Trades, then the S E. Trade-Winds, then (from 

November to April) the N.W. or Middle Monsoon, before she crosses the Equator to get into the ^.E. . 
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1857, and 1867; coiTections to 1871. 
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AFRICA. 

1226 d = 1-5 Sheet 1 —Gibraltar Strait to Gambia River, including Madeira, Canary 

I ^ Islands, &c. 

i 591 d = l-.l Sheet 2 —Gambia River to Lopez Cape and Anno Bora Island, with 

Views—also entrance of Derabia River ; additions to 1871 . 
595 d =: 1*5 Sheet - 3 —Anno Bom to Hollams Island, in Lat. 24° 36' S., with various 
Plans of Harbour, and Dangers ...... 

590 d = 1'4 Sheet 4 —Hollams Island to Comentes Cape, including the Capo of 
j * Good Hope, with Plans of various Bays .... 

> 597 f/=: 1*3 Sheet 5 —Mozambique Channel-“Cap^e Corrientes to Juba Islands, in- 

j ^ eluding Madagascar ....... 

I 598 d = 1*2 Sheet 6 —.Tuba Islands to Muscat in Arabia, with the Red Sea Entrance 
I corrections to 1871 ........ 

AFRICA—SOUTH COAST. 

*2982 7n = 0'4 Sheet 1—Table Bay to Agulhas Cape, with Plans of Table and Simons 

Bay, and View. 

2095 m = 0*05 Hondeklip Bay to Natal Port, with the Agulhas Bank, or Cape of Good 
Hope and adjacent coast. 
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Sheets each • . . 
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INTRODUCTION. 


WINDS AND CURRENTS, MAGNETISM, VARIATION OF COMPASS, TIDES. 

this ^^rft?^vhich the Currents, are described in the diflforent parts of 

under three distinct heads: 

<lircction, and are called Trade Winds Period?-nfCie same 
year in one direction and the Xer ntt’ in „ ^ P«t of the 

Winds are those which are not subie'et to g^uerally called Monsoops. Vuriabk 

TRADU WTW-ni J 1 . subject to any determinate periods or uniformity. 

billed with the influence 0™the sun hf rarTfyiiiB the ^atm°*^^b'^'^*^’l’'^ °° 

dense air at the poles would naturally move alon^ tl^ atmosphere between the tropics. The cold 
hot rarefied air Lt the Equatoi ^u^ To eaS ^^^e the place of the 

velocity of this motion at its surface from the rvolo*"*^! motion, and the gradually increasing 
air to diverge from their meridian's 01 tlmir m •! T m oblige these polar current,, of 

faction arc those in the T/uZTgLu t nZ n.^ the Equator. The points of greatest raxe- 
these places pass u.ider the sun from K. to £ W^'^thr^ho d’" ’• revolves, 

and occasion a constant Easterly wind in the otonn’reSnt„ f “«st move towards them, 

As the earth revolves on its av I I! 1 • between the t mies 

tional to the radius of its circle of latitude. A^wind fm^N^iuD ‘ W “ 

and a b. wind, m the S. tropic, becomes a S.k wind The ear f ^‘ mes a NiE. wLd. 

air by/nction, and communicating to it a rotatory velocity wh.Vb continually acting on tln^ 

M '?*''**** t'le "’ii'J of its EasUng as it’n^l •« teiiloncy, 

*V • •'•''do) passes the Line towards the N. Solstice nr Tin ^®^flo®-tor; but as the wind (sat 
a place of greatest velocity to one of a less—it becomes a’s W W >® to say, goes from 

By the dense air proceeding from both polar regiuns in « V^‘ 'To' ^"011011. 

and Capricorn, and afterwards more Westerly towards thl “'r ‘^“'ootion towards Cancer 
wind IS produced on the N. Side, and u S.E. wind on iLT“ varefacllon, a K.E. 

called trade winds and in their direction incline towa^drtbi’Tf'^® T Equator. The.so are 
neat the 1 ropic of Cancer, or returning from it (afior 1 ^ ^ Nerraal L irdle. When the sun i.s 

having greatly heated the N. hemisphere, the S E Sf"-'' ft*'"’ t^’O tenths;, 

reaches to, and in some places noarlv 10 ° K.. ''’'"o blows with strength and its NT lim:' 

bi.„ ;,i.h ^bs n.e. s;.. 

devices to tlie N. oi tlu» i .. . ^ ^ limits, the b. limif ___^ 

I 

c , — vviuu, UL uie same time li^itvrr u j T u*uuuior; mostrf.intnh 

When tbesj N. and S. currents of air meet about the considerably by the sun’s iiulacacc 

a calm, and become deflected upwards, forming « fteJdinftc^iVl T ^ 

As there is a pernotual current nf ^ current, * ' 

it is raiuiied, vjTiile tho superior gravity of thftolftmakmlm hc^at d" 
ot the atmosphere, whence it returns 'to the 


upper currt i 
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cfro LTinn ® 1 greatest, so that by a kind of atmospherical 1 

Cl c lation, admirably adapted to the preservation of animal life, the N.E. trade wind below will bo ' 
atuiidtj by a S.W. wind above, and the S.E. trade wind below with a N.^V. wind above. This 
n ‘^6 clouds ill the upper part of the atmosphere being frequently seen to 

trade winds, and by an instantaneous change of wind o%n 
experienced whun the limits of the trade winds are nassed. 

island^-^aS nnn?f ‘ ocean at a considerable distance from land; for largo 

pSidlS or w Lw?w? 1 ™ regular currents of the atmosphere, and thereby produce either 
becomes rnvefiori ti • heated by the sun’s influence, the atmosphere over it 

the land This ’rmv niotion.^and a wind is produced, blowing from the ocean towards 

Is E tr-'dp liintt' ^ r exemplified bj the winds on the Afincan coasts, within the limits of the 

o.\v. oeiAixt tne Ooast of Guinea and thp Etinp nf anml ‘PT^ran t:. 


o o TV U ; • + xi - -^wicu aim ix.vv. UUOUU UapC a( 

Tade inSTof N Good Hope, within the limits of the S-E". 

experienced when well out from the land, in the open ocean. 


Wlien tlip Inr,,! r.r A , i'-’ • , '=H"="vu''Vu wuen wen out irom tne land, in the open ocean, 
wi'nrl bl .1.0 ^ ™1I •^e^fralia is heated by the presence of tho sun in the S. hemisphere the 

Tm "P“" S-W. upon the^reoast 

that extLriv^toct of ''P°“ E. coast of 

heated atmosphere over the 1 t^e sea by day, towards tho 

coming off dry and pareffng. '^’ are often experienced, 

sidcr.!biftr?r.fbrw^^ P‘‘Of of ^ steady trade wind will pass over a con- 

I'lrlv if fVnt 1. 1 I ^'i Without being much changed in its direction or velocity narticu- 

bv tho oun’s rays’ accoSinaTitV? P'‘?f“e over their summits; as the atmosphere, being heated 

mountain.; coS.ldv S? •? “o<=V''Tf- ‘*'0 top of 

clouds or fog, is discharil I fu ascent, and being frequently condensed into humid 

Tins may be often s^^on £ T«n. A ''opoor. or m small rain, upon the tops of mountains. 

ilie tropics, when the sun shiims 1 Hope, or on high islands between 

The presoncA f fi^*^ ^"'“os bright below, with cleai- weather around. 

of tile trade wind in th.'t In obstructs considerably the regularity and strength 

Th'^ Tr ] -ur- A and vwo versa, ® 

usually a cmriLraUe'spfetef Efloator, and there is 

W.. u of^al f ' l>ght variable winds prevail mostly from tho 

monroon, and carrying hy om a n™‘?° several parts of the globe, near the Equator,'a kind of 
ThcNF parts a current of water u'lt/i it. 

and f om thVgreat exient^oflb/'yf' Pacific Oceans; 

and the S.E. trade wind in the 9 4 ^^ t|^oy genera^l y blow more steadily in it than in the former; 

to the N. of the Equator wEra .1 ““‘‘a wind 

e.xtrcmity of the coast of Brazil I 'between Capo do Verde and tho N. 

blows^Eteadily btiwetn E, and E.Epf the V'est India Islands, the N.E. trade wind generally 

.'.ide of Slr-dagnsSnSj to a few degrees of the E. 


Th Xhfi ^ iuoij xu^uuiiiiy in 

air oiocris, f. miture’s suctiEuEinE*^aEEthEnrfn*'^® atmosphere becomes rarefied, and the heated 
.'indj. l!i._situation of the lamE L connETf f'’ado 

mibie, ,;e y fo^a,^, i-o-ag^ed. Sur.-dt Africa i LEE 

the - uiiti becumos iho s;\y ,-,-„Anun.yi f ♦! then turns (short of it) towards 

greatly boated when the m»ii ] • v,.rT' ] ^ : tho extensive coasts of India heiiKf 
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is then produced in N. latitude, blowing towards the heated parts about the Equator. This is the 
dry season on the coasts of India, for the wind blowing from the land brings fair weather; and the 
rainy season is produced by wind blowing from the ocean towards the land, wliich is generally the 
case on both sides of the tropics. 

The S.W. Monsoon prevails from April to Oct., between the Equator and the Tropic of Cancer, 
and it reaches from the East coast of Africa to the coasts of India, China, and the Philippine 
Islands, its influence e.xtends sometimes into the Pacific Ocean as far as the JMarian Islands, or to 
about Ion. 145° E., and it reaches as far N. as the Japan Islands. In the same season, a S.S.W, 
monsoon prevails to the S. of the Equator in the Mozambique Channel, changing a few points in 
direction, owing to the conformation of lauds on each side of that channel. 

a T 7 Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal, is merely a prolongation of the 

b.iii. Trade, blowing towards the earth’s Thermal Girdle; and we must remember that that girdle 
lies to the N. of the latitude of Bombay, from mid-May to the end of July. For more than three¬ 
score and ten days, the suction-pump has there been at full work. But why should the wind, thus 
draw: in along the surface of the sea, prefer to fall upon India as a S.W. and a W.^wind, rather 
t an upon Arabia and Africa as a S.E. wind ? We accept Dove’s explanation, that the S.E. Trade 
IS (m crossing the Equator) a volume of air moving from a lower to a higher latitude: thus carrying 
with It into those higher latitudes, the equatorial velocity, and appearing consequently as a South 
wind with esting in it. Sir John Herschel also says that the earth acts upon the air hjfrictioji, 
communicating to It a rotatory velocity. Thus, the S.E. Trade wind, as it approaches the 

a SAV "ioVn^ Equator, acquires Westhig, becoming 

tbc (being as much to 

She Luds t 'T the rotatory volcK;ity of 

less rotatorv velocitv m t/** Equator. Passing then from that Capricor;i region of a 

Eastinc • but nassm« on ^ gi'ealest velocity is found, the wind acquires 

s«,u™ 'w„,i„g, .„J “ 

mentioned abov^r buT^he^mons^^^^ throughout nearly the same space as that 

traded places, such as Malacca , S^®/- from the land; and in con- 

cverywhi.'re the same nor do thpv nKc ®\,^® ® variable winds. Their limits are not 

India and the cCa’Sea is no if t?™® P®"®^' ^he N.E. monsoon of 

below the Equator are simply a^tteurn Jnro VF '? N.E Trade-wind. The N.W. winds 
whilst the sun is near the Tnmic of Canr-com fi towards the Heat-Belt: 

The N.W. monsoon prevKeuf en the’ f ^ "®'’ '^^® ^"stralian deserts, 

tralia from Oct. to April, and it is eenerallv oonfif f T . ^ Madagascar and the W. coast of Aus- 
latitude, but subject to irregularities^ Tinsmonfmi Equator and 10° or 11° of S. 

ni Doc. and Jan. it generally prevails and in tbpso steadily in the open sea, altliough 

If S. across the EqLor to 1^ 8° f N f hk k M ' ^^tends from lat 10^ "or 

Equator, and the S. E. monsoon is the diy semn. monsoon to the S.-ward of the 

he S.E. monsoon predominates from .\pril to Opt in tv,., to . . 
terranean, as far as aud beyond Papua (N^v GiiiiiPnl’ j^® whole Asiatic 'Medi- 

when the sun is near the northern tropic; but this mon<?(f^ ^i°*® P'“®f reaches the Equator, 

the Pacific S.E. trade following the sun ; and whpn ti *t ^® ®®“''Mered as an extensiem of 
this monsoon recedes to lat 10° or 18° S ’ ‘ luminarv returns 

Group 


, ,. . . luminary returns to the S tropic 

backing doton like the S.E., Trade near the Cha!^o.s 


are in 


The parts whore the N.W. and S.E mopsnnno „ -i • i 

in the Java Sea, aud from thence E -ward to Ti P*"®'’^'^ greatest strength and regularity 

onwanl to New Guinea. The Westol monfoZ the hf lueca and Banda El, nidi! 

alongtheN. sideofNewGuinea, atNewBiLfif^ T 1 4“® steadily, steongly, and regulrrlv 

Equator, as far E. as Malanta and the N part of thflgr ^ ^ ce^tiguou.s islands S. of tlio 

Ocean whatever, aud extending in a wind of gradualv If ™ P®"^ 

lionce, far E. to the Society and Marquesas i ■ ^ '^®f ®f constancy and contiiuiaiimi, from 

Indk. Oo,™. f„,, 10 N. i 16 » S.. ™, “«">!« «Pr.« o 

of Jan. to the end of March. ^ period from the be'^iiuiiio^ 
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INTKODUCTIOZT. 

^ MTER-TROPICAL HEAT-BELTS of the lEdian Ocean. Some brief explanation of the 
suns passage over the broad zone between the Tropics seems highly necessary in order that the 
seaman may understand what we mean by the expression—Thermal Girdle, or Heat-Belt—applied 
in the foregoing remarks concerning the Monsoons. Tliermal jMaps have been from time to time 
produced by Bergliaus, Dove, and their copyists. In all these examples the Equator is recognised 
as the seat of the normal isotherm of greatest heat; that line or band being diverted northward or 
southward, according as observation has proved the idea to be inconsistent with ascertained 
lacts. there has appeared (in many-a physical atlas) an imaginary waving line round 

the globe, which been styled the “ Warmth-Equator,'' and corresponding lines of equal annual 
temperature, called “ Isotherms^ girdle the higher latitudes. Of course such a plan would be a 
necessity on any single map which should attempt to show at one glance the mean direction of winds 
and currents and the meam of heat throughout the air and the sea. But to the seaman it is worse 
than useless it is positively misleading. However, we do not object to Isothercs,’^ or lines of 
temperature; nor to '' Isochimenes," or lines of equal winter temperature. 

Iho notions on tropical climate which ivere current twenty years ago—and even now are '‘nter- 
aino y many physical geographers—were well reviewed .in a little treatise on “ The Asiatic 
- eaiteiranean, by Irelawny Saunders, now Geographer at the India Office, as follows :— 

t IS admitted that the sun is the paramount source of atmospheric heat. But his influence 
on 10 eart is referred to his path in the ecliptic; and the real motion of the earth in her 

{ p.i 1 around the sun has been lost sight of, in the consideration of thermal and climatological 
que& ons. . ow it is clear that whatever influence the sun exerts on the earth must be attributed 
to the cwtual and not to the apparent motions. 

tliPni-TT motion of the earth around the sun, as described by astronomers, and in the accepted 

I aiid iimutoloLMsTs^cnv tl with the facts which geography demonstrates. The astronomers 

T)lane wliirl, -‘^7 the earth moves round the sun m an elliptical orbit, and on a single 
i Lis nV the centre of the sun and the centre of the earth ; the 

' Lf orbit ''fhis docLin«'''*• ’ being at an angle of nearly 00° 32' to the plane of 

noints between T "i* the/act that the sun is vertical day by day to successive 

Euator In Ciet P'®®’ producing spiral lines on the earth’s surface nearly parallel to the 
ijuator' alten aieiv the parallel of 23° 28' nearly, N. and S. of the 

Irijuator ncLlv Ti4ad of ® si.k months ; and Ins equinoctial motion is on the line of the 
^ ^ parallel to the ecliptic. 

the sun in a -LLf rSh®! ^ Tropics. It is maintained, therefore, that the earth moves around 

action of tho sun on ho ^"’0 planes, which are respectively coincident with the vertical 

at intervals of al«ut si^ rZ L approach to either pole, severally and separately, 

on each dailv revolutirm , fTi i betw.een the spiral lines of the sun’s vertical action, 

‘‘Tm baTds of latitude, subject to variation, 

face, arising from the contZn, ” (‘*^ough they do not co-exist) on the earth’s sur- 

hcat for a period of 62 succostZ parched up with 

in 23° 2&'. and tiion back'to 20° o ^rom lat. 20° to the tropic 

similar extent of latitude in anv nn!""' •'^®‘®.''®rtical for less than one-si.xth of that time, over a 
under each tropic around the e- . il"'' ''® apparent course. The result is a band of deserts 

desert regions of .Mexico • the 9 a he tropic of Cancer traverses the ■ tierras calientes.’ or 

Mekraii on the C'oojt’of ®j ^-Africa, and the Arabian desert; while the desert of 

the north. The tropic of CanrirniZ'^ Thurr, to the E. of the Indus, ore close to it on 

the desert of El Gran Cli.uio in r « Pi^f desert of Atacama on tho Pacific, in Bolivia; 

Oi-angn River in South Africa- and tL j,.*"® ®f Bialihari, between the lake Nyassi and tho 

"Pho tiopk-al region appears, therefore tn Z 1 Australia, so well described by Sturt, 

from local causes, wliieli proponderate over tl and desert, with trifling exceptions, arising 

" The Equaterial Lg oZ ; r tl ® ®®ntinu°us vertical action. 

characteristics ofm, excessive kind The Znne"l^^® E^aator, also presents special 

torront.s during several nioiiibs; ve.retation is scarcely varies ; the rain falls in 

impre-Shive and abund.mt varieties " 'j-i , luxurious; and animal life revels in its most 

ol the^hcre. may panlv account for'k ® 'l“*‘“Pcsition of the sun to this culminating portion 
“ !]^e '/.ones halfway betwZ Pn ‘ IL influence there. ^ 

of tho Equator) arc equally remr.rkubE and between 10° and 20° on both .sides 

fSriiess for the occup.iiion of AlUrorn 1 ^ 1 "" ‘I on account of their remarkable 

with lakes, rv,..,s, and Anihiy. i,ut the ^’ 1 ' ? abounds 

the ■quail,ICS prevailing iu tempo,-ate zoLe.t’’ ®^®®®®be- The climate also j^rtaJtes of 
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Mrasoon Winds will bo found at pages indicated below. 

Fo V ?s P T P^S® 76- For-Algoa Bay, page 83. 

.’n w 7 , Currents in Jlozambique Channel, see page 500. 

Aden! "'c pagrilO aea page 525. Between Zanzibar and 

v!!- V S, extreme of the Jfaldivus, see page 571. At Ceylon naffe 306 

For Winds and ArY?'’‘“p P“®® Persian Gulf, page 279. 

O"® eather on the Malabar Coast, see pages 299 to 307 ^ ° 

1 or Monsoons and Gales in the Gulf of Bengal, see pages 317 to 321 < 

Tl?p^«TTOwan^ Sumatra, see page 024. 

.=.«m«i.,ro“ • “'"r °l '!’= sy'*”»» 

and onwards it w„?,L V ? ‘^ ool ectiye mass, by the intervention of some obstacle: 

be the effort of natnro rp«i • .^•5. ^resh dnft in its rear. Deep submarine currents may 

process Uie rotation of theS t^aStltragen^^^ 

of a continent, the Trade"driftrflo\v to’wm-ds th'^W <1*mergence through interposition 

to escape through channels of tbo At’ t' i i • ^ i^’ *'"”8 towards the Equator. But, unable 

partial m,a,p,ei rt one “aso^^^^ Archipelago into the Indian Ocean (except in a very 

two Westerly streams coalesce and nmdnV'^” P®®rihar positions of great islands, the 

East. Besides this method of nreliwdmr po n'n '' Counter-current flowing towards the 

the North, which is identic.il in eli«i-npfo *^*!t * *^®'*''^re has established the Japan current in 

dispute the correctness of Sir John irersrh*i'l's Gulf Stream- Some have ventured to 

the Gulf Stream. We venturrto thi.T tl at t” ''’°if r '’f"“‘1® 
eminent man; we only find him wroim '’'"'^'cate the sound arguments of that 

for supplying men of sdence with that® Trr« ^ 

.vet far from well «nderstord.« wi 

C’W%.”-“From meteo-ology we ^ remarks from his “Physical 

transfers the waters of every one®rodm!^ tl ‘‘‘ circulation (which 

'^''®’*l^l'f®o''tr action in con^binaho^itl?Bif currents, the Anti-trades'; themselves the 

VAEIABLE WINDS^rir- " ^ ‘,''® oarth s rotation on its axis." 

from IV. and W.S.W. genmJlv nrpd«^'• ^ t^e poles, but those 

predominate in S. latitudes. P^eclommate m iN. latitudes ; and those from W. and W.Nhwi 

parts of the atmosphere hlllno r”moBL^'towm^ds'*^tr accounted for. The upper 

tltr w' ''«^ious 

stront olT «"•' Antarctic Circles, where a settled fm?f i’“ ‘f temperate Zones; but beyond 
poles® ® "io'l are not so liable^ atmosphere constantly prevail, 

P .... , , . as at a greater distance fiom the 

winds in^'SkSesT in th^N Atkmih O the prevailing Westerly 

part of Mav. 4 • Channel, Easter i Idn l V ''"''"Hf. ^''^ooasts of Newfoundland 

Wind. <l.„„g „i„„, ‘>'«. ».„J. KcMi 

ot 0 ,... , 3 .™.,. ...k 

currents; wh^^na^ w are »o„ calW respStiX'^the N 

Chapter XX.) -- P-n before the proper EquatorW l!St 8. Fq,ot:. i.i 

linowu. {i^c also Ouvrcnta h 
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In ther S. hemisphere, during the summer months, when the sun is near the Tropic of Ca[ 
om, the winds are sometimes very variable, but prevail at W, and W.N.W. In the winter mouths 
they blow mostly from W.S.W. and W., and sometimes from S. or S.E. Westerly winds prevail 
off the Cape of Good Hope, Cape Horn, and Cape Van Diemen, particularly when the sun is near 
the Tropic of Cancer: but on the W. coasts which form these promontories, the wind frequently 
prevails from the Southward, when it is blowing strong from the Westward off their extremities. 
And S.E. or Southerly winds are generally found to prevail more than any other, in Feb., March, 
and part of April, in the vicinity of those head-lands. 

LAND and SEA BREEZES may be considered as a kind of alternating winds, which are 
generally experienced in settled weather upon coasts or islands between the tropics. They arise 
fr6m the circumstance of land being a better conductor of heat than water, and consequently being 
susceptible of a higher degree of temperature by the action of the sun than the sea: this increase 
of temperature during the day rarefies the incumbent atmosphere, and a cun’entof colder air rushes 
in from the sea to supply the deficiency, and forms what is called a sea-hreeze. The progress of this 
breeze is regressive upon the sea, as it commences close to the shore where the motion of the air 
first inclines to the land, and then gradually extends out to sea; so that vessels close in with 
the shore get the regular breeze sooner than those which are in the offing. After sunset the 
atmo5vphere over the land becomes cool by evaporation ; and at whatever time of the night it exceeds 
in density that over the sea, the air takes a motion from the land towards the more rarefied parts 
over tlio sea, producing what is called the land-breeze. This is a inogressive breeze upon the sea, 
as it begins on the shore, and gradually extends to seaward; and its approach may be.sometimes 
known by an increased noise of the surf. * 

These land and sea-breezes extend in some places only to a small distance from the shore; 
but on the Malabar Coast, in the fair season, where they prevail probably with greater reguhirity 
than in any other part of the globe, their influence is perceptible at the distance of 20 leagues from 
the land. W hen the land is greatly heated, and tjie evaporation not sufiicient to cool the atmosphere 
over it below that of the adjoining sea, there will be no land-breeze, and in such case the wind 
blows mostly from seaward: this may be observed in the temperate as well as in the torrid zone. 

During summer in England, when the weather is settled and serene, a gentle breeze from the 
sea frequently rises, and increases with the altitude of the sun; it is strongest after noon, w’hen 
the air over the land is greatly rarefied,, and it declines with the setting sun. The evaporation 
from the land during the night being in this country not sufficient to cool the atmosphere over it 
below that of the adjoining sea, a land-breeze is consequently seldom experienced in the night. 
The temperature of the atmosphere being nearly the same over the land and sea, calms generally 
prevail ill the night, until the sea-breeze returns, when the atmosphere over the land becomes 
heated by the sun in its diurnal course. 

SftTJALLS are generally of thre^^ kinds; that called the Arched Squall is frequently 
expeneijced, and is usually distinguished by the arched form of the clouds near the horizon; but 
sometimes it assumes tho appearance of a dense black cloud, particularly when highly charged with 
rain 01 . electric matter, from the time that the arch or cloud is first seen above the horizon, its 
raoiion IS sometimes very quick to the zenith, the interval being-scarcely sufficient to allow a ship 
0 reduce the nece^ vary sail before the wind reaches her, which happens when the cloud has 
app'roac c to t e zenith. At other times, the motion of the cloud is very slow, and not unfre- 
qiiui y 1 i^appears, or is dispersed, the impulse of the wind being then not sufficient to reach a 
ft ^ observed, that if there be rain in these squalls preceding tho 

follow the rain in sudden severe gusts; whereas, if tho wind precedes 
^hn seldom so furious, and terminate in moderate showers of rain. This general 

1 '^t^rriTtod by the operation of local causes. The Descending SquaU is 
narts of the nu ^ former, because it issues from clouds which are formed in the lower 

d'ucc si ''wors of n/rn observer; and when clouds are thus formed, they generally pro- 

hnt it '^omot'in . • 1 * r squalls of wind The White Squall is not often experienced ; 

j.i Qj, '^vithin the tropics, particularly in the vicinity of mountainous 


SJ^ c squalls of wind 

Th'^j ' '11 tropii 

tlm wcflthnr ' time, and as it is liable to happen when 

Bequynily very dan atmosphere to indicate its approach, it is con- 


lund. 


any 

Sf ciiiiirf u-o v’lvfV. ^ I V.. only mark that uccornpiinics it is tho white broken water on tho 

tlm wind, iepudls, and also storms, arc sometimes 
of ip-wilcst uircfiictimi is wind, or according as the point 

r-'iuul! comcanp c|.;idicta!iorrr>!^\’ ‘C seen in tho df'.cription of the sea-breeze. When a 

: in ihis ea:iO outrun- tli.' s,iii?lf jtk.n is greatly retarded th. iehy, and a ship sometimes 

I_ ^'I'cr >hips winch are within the limit, of tlie opposite 
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wiiid. Progressive winds, when they have an opposite wind to subdue, are frequently preceded 
many houra by a swell, which extends a great w’ay before them. 

In Straits or Channels formed between high lands, strong winds generally blow directly 
through them : this is experienced in many parts of the Eastern seas, such as the Straits of Shad- 
wan in the Red Sea, the IMozambique Channel, Straits of Macassar and Lombock; also in the 
entrance of the river St. Lawrence in North America, and frequently in the Frith of Forth in 
Scotland, although the latter is not bounded by very high land. 

In many places between the tropics, where shoal coral banks shoot up out of deep water, a 
decrease of the prevailing wind is frequently experienced upon them; for when a steady wind is 
blowing over the surlace of the deep water, no sooner does a ship get upon the verge of a shoal coral 
bank, than a sudden decrease of wind is often perceived. This is probably occasioned by the 
atmosphere over these banks being less rarefied, and cooler by the increased evaporation, than that 
o\ei the deep w’ater; consequently not requiring so great a supply of air to restore the equilibrium, 
as the circumjacent parts which are more rarefied and heated. Water, in small quantities, parts 
quickly with its heat, but retains it when in large quantities ; in other words, the quantity of water 
e\ap..rated and the cold generated in a given time is always in proportion to the extent of siiriace 
and the depth of the evaporating mass: the evaporation, therefore, over shoal banks is always 
gieatei than over deep parts of the sea, and the atmosphere, as well as the surface of the \^ ater. 
proportionally cooler over the former than over the latter. 

f n ch^ges of the Moon are more likely to be accompanied by stormy weather than the 
all moon. The Nautical Almanack gives all the lunar points. When her semi-diameter and 
horizontal parallax are greatest, she is in that part of her orbit nearest the earth, called Ferlicc. 
When the semndiameter and horizontal parallax are least, she is farthest from the earth, or in 
ho'mfr of the Moon is likely to be accompanied by the greatest changes which 

^ single \uimv point. The new moon, next to Perigee, is likely to be attended by 
coinciding with Perigee, the greatest changes may be ex- 
^ a must he great. " ^ 

GATPq Hurricanes, and Whirlwinds. 

latitud^^Mli ^1 ; for in high 

SS'loS 'rS',, T S”'”* P'0™' "™‘iy'™»"'oo-'A ."d .|S> ™ »i". 

iiml hii. Occnsioi.wl ita Inear the tropics; ihis, hotrover, seeielimes happens, 

the «'P«““ed Poyond the tropics, net heeler 1. 

vicinity of the main-laud or irIh Ic-' f ’ greatest fury near the tropics in .li .' 

happen within 10° of tho Fniiator tti'*"" m dm open ocean, they rarely occur ; and when they 
Timse are dreid teS,e , t '««« violent than neargr to the tropics. ' 

sometimes suddenly from one diVpcHnn 'to^tl tientre passes over the ship) the wind shifts 

iB frequently so greatTtoTvoto^ P.v™™ids; its violence 

up trees by the roots The velocitv of tb w" >t'vay the masts of ships, and tearing 

shut 80 o^r 00 ra; hour: in a S 

Imrncatms are occasionally accompuniotl by an earfhquake! 

ami to the E. of theL iskuds.^vkhi^ thVhmu!s 0 ^ 1 ^^^^^ Islands of Mauritius .and Reunion, 

near the coasts of India, particularly in the bay of Ttf 

ihey are called Ty-foougs by "the Chinpcn the changing of the mousoous, 

China, extending from thence to the E wnr4 Irequently happen on and near the eoabi of 

Islauds. A ch-scription of them will tvT as far as the .lapan 

China Sea and the hurricanes which hnnr^n ^ Second of this Work, under Lie tide 

A™- si'Sr »'• 
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years much engaged the attention of meteorologists and philosophers ; but it is a subject of more 
immediate importance and of far deeper interest to practical seamon, who would therefore find their 
time amply repaid by a careful perusal of the several works of Redfield, Piddington, Thorn, Mel- 
drum, and Sir William Eeid. With a zeal worthy of all praise, these gentlemen have collected the 
facts and endeavoured to develop the laws by which such storms are governed, and have thereby 
entitled themselves to the lasting thanks of the whole maritime community for having, not only 
demonstrated the dangerous consequences of neglecting the indications by which those storms are 
invariably preceded, but for having pointed out the means by which they may generally be avoided. 

The joint labours of these authors have indeed so forced the subject on the attention of the 
public, that to suppose any commanders altogether ignorant of it would now be a severe reproach. 
Yet there are many who, from want of opportunities to study those works, are so imperfectly 
acquainted with the peculiar phenomena which distinguish these storms, that they are unable to act 
in the liour of need with decision and firmness. For their.use, therefore, the following pages have 
been drawn up ; the oi ject being to show the seaman the necessity of seeking more diligently for 
full information on these important matters, and, in the meantime, to furnish him with a few brief 
and general rules by which he can determine whether it be only a common gale that is approacliing, 
or whether it is likely to be one of these revolving storms; and, if the latter, to show him how it 
may be eluded, or, if too late for that, how to prevent his being drawn into its vortex. 

Gyiation. The space over which these storms have been known to expand themselves varies 
frorti tv/enty or thirty to some hundreds of miles ; blowing continually round and round a centre or 
vortex, but with an ever varying force, now lulling into little more than a strong breeze, and then 
again suddenly swelling up into a blast of uncontrollable fury. But the peculiar characteristic of 
their revolving action is, that in each hemisphere of the world the gyration invariably takes place 
iu one direction, and that direction contrary to the apparent course of the sun; so that iu north 
latitudes these storms revolve from right to left, and in south latitudes from left to right. The 
knowledge of this law is the more especially important, as it not only supplies the seaman with 
direct means of distinguishing them from common gales, but it reveals to him the actual position 
d the centre or vortex with respect to the place of his vessel, and therefore points out with unerring 
certainty the wa}’ to escape from tliem. 

Progress. But besides the above circular motion of the wind round a centre, these storms 
have a bodily progressive movement—rolling onwards, if it may be so expressed, along their deso¬ 
lating tracks, sometimes with great velocity, and sometimes appearing to pause or scarcely to 
advance more than a few miles in the hour, although the impetuosity of the wind itself round the 
circle may continue undimiuished. 

Eegioiis. Tliese storms occur commonly in the three great oceans, the Atlantic, Indian, and 
iacilm, but they are seldom found within less than 5° or 6® of the Equator, and have not yet been 
tracea nito very high latitudes. They appear to he most frequent and most severe in the West 
11 la, ^ .1 agascar, and China Seas; and the season in which they are most prevalent is during the 
Him 3 rc ui n rain the summer solstice ; or, in other words, from July to Get. iu the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, and ill southcni regions from Jan. to April. 

nnfb storms in traversing the ocean do not always adopt exactly the same 

l aiiy uniform velocity, yet there is so much apparent similarity in their 
loff ixiuks of n by one general law. To endeavour to trace this law, the 

mofpov Inolr' r3 vessols ill all pai’ts of the sea have been examined, as well as the 

have brei^redi^Al *iumerous places on shore ; and from them the movements of these storms 
and tl ^ tables, thcii’ separate tracks graphically represented on chaits, 

The epiior-il eni^tica analysed with great labour and zeal by the before-mentioned authors, 

lov/arda 
variable 
the more 

in the 1^. liemisnhfnx^^^ move lo the N.E. in the N. hemisphere, and to the S E. 

over the latid that oi.pcses tl, shore, and to sweep 
far -i I'® generally the case in the East Indies; 

as to be deflected 
the Equator. The 
Mexican Gulf, and follow 

*.not,ici rt.narhablc icature of those storms is their increasing violence in the 



urve aw t, fioni the Equator. When they reach the 25th degree of latitude 
• • until thev move in tbo - 

Occ 


liui Iv fill- i br fTiv>dfpr \»mv \ ^ appcars to be generally the case in 

hack tr. the N t; in (he \ 'h^'" by nnv continental coast, so 

the s, ad,.;:u ■ of Norm Amelia. ^ 
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neighbourhood of their centi'o or vortes ; and yet there, they ai-e so much the more fitful and 
uncertain as to render a vessel absolutely helpless and unmanageable. Besides which, as she 
approaches the vortex (unless on the direct line of its own progressive motion), the more rapid 
become the changes of the wind till at length, instead of veering point by point, as she had found 
when entering the storm-field, it now flies round at once to the opposite point—the vessel is taken 
ac c, 01 long it y t le lee, in an irresistible squall —and forced into sternway against an over¬ 
powering sea, the destructive consequences of which need not be enlarged upon here. 

.1 ° "’ “i ^ experience, by having passed through the centre of one of 

Iverv noirof beinVtremendous-raised bv gusts from 

feme s^rL to 1 “ pyramidal heaps, which steike the vessel on either side, and with a 

loice similai to that of a heavy surt beating over a reef. And yet, on the other hand there are 

short ^ddeufsii?°I sutWenly failing in the very vortex, and tlie clouds dispersmg for a 

sho t and delusive interval, though soon, as if the wind had acquired fresh power from the tonsient 

am- H.m!f ^ tbe VO tex without losing either masts or rudder, or meeting with some worse disaster • 

“ “3r' SS r “ 

Its darting forks and threads of pale lightning,—every seaman is acouahited h 

of Jill waruinrrs will however he feimrl in tliot- inTro! 1 1 i i ? * I ho best and stii ost 

piecedes these revolving storms, and always shows that they are at no ereat di«t sea ^^lllcll ofien 
combined prognostics should occur, witliin the limits of those regwiis%\xi(i\\ bave'^LroJ^-'^^’ 
ahniu‘ lyelones, let the seaman immediately consider the possibilitv at 1 nsi' 

of the rtorm with ^Lpert to tlm leLr^r intttl'wo^4s P''*‘“''-^" 

this 18 a problem of extreme facility, for,’ as \vc have already statecr if iToFortumuely 
of these storms that in opposite hemispheres they revolve in oppSitf diroo'r reniarkahle laws 

against the course of the sun, that is to say, from right to hdt or - ® latitudes 

movement ot the hands of a watch, and in South latimdes from left ^^tfection com/, vin; to the 
known that, no matter how great or how little may be the swo nf ft secondly, it is 

tirmally blows in a circular course round and round a centre o- the atorm-field, the wind con 
this centre must always be at right angles to that circiilnr f .1^ therefore follows thal 

beanng of the centre lies « pointe of the''com;asr;lm Sf 

consideiations are quite enough for our purpose for tliAv n ^ Now, tv.c 

and oert.iiuly by ihe following general rule:— ’ ‘ ^ ^ answer the question instantly 

Rule, Lu(»k to the wind s es^e, — sot its hAovirirr i 
right tlhircof—and that will bo the bearing of the centre 

atilnde. the Ml, point to the left of die dhvet on or.bo wJm p"'“ ; or if in ti 

to bo in l.V' X. latitude, the wind from E.S E ami iho f^' = "“PP^’^'' ^‘‘0 vessc; 

gale,—then, look at the comp, -s, take the 9.\h ■ , * bafometer auu sky indicatim' 0 c .mim 

fallibly be the bearing of the brewiiigfftorm •„ dl 

ancos oi the w-'atlier in M'-‘ S. latitude, with the wind S similar iifpcar 

S B. will consequently be the direction of the ceutrf8 points to tlvj left of S.w;. and 
tlie vessel will be on tl.e N. edge of the storm-field fan^L th?h! <=«-•- 

h.W. segiuent. Nothing can be more unaiiibi,nio’u“ than tlio re in it' 

nor any puzzling considerations to load to a distinct and imn -v'f no diagrami 

the mmck wE ii somewhat excited by the n. ,mSf'of si u.weribctek, a,' 

^oims, might possibly applv the eight points on Urn wronn side '‘''‘'“t *w one of iltos, 

N. latitude, and one for S. latitude!^ in which the seaman iui aVon ® *’'« 

out the trouble of any reflection whatever. ' flocstiou sedved wiih 
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Table 1. — Beaeino of the Vobtex 
IN NOBTH Latitudes. 


Table 2.—Bearing of the Vortex 
IN SOUTH Latitudes. 


If the Wind be 

The Vortex of tbe Storm 
will bear from the Ship, 

If the Wind be, 

The vortex of the Storm 
will bear from the Ship, 

North. 

N. by E. 

N.N.E. 

N.E. by N. 

N.E. 

N.E. by E. 
E.N.E. 

E. by N. 

East. 

E. by S. 

E.S.E. j 

S.E. by E. i 

S.E. 

S.E. by S. 

5.5. E. 

S. by E. 

South. 

S. by W. 

5.5. W. 

S.AV. by S. 

S.W. 

S.W. by W. 
W.S.W. 
v;. by S. 

West. 

W. by N. 
W.N.W. 

N.W. by W. 

N.W. 

N.W. by N. 
N.N.W. 

N. by W. 

East. 

E. by S. 

E.S.E. 

S.E. by E. 

S.E. ' 

S.e! by S. 

5.5. E. 

S. by E. 

South. 

S. by W. 

5.5. W. 

S. W. by S. 

S.W. 

S.W. by W. 
W.S.W. 

W. by S. 

West. 

W. by N. 

W.N.W. 

N.W. by W. 
N.W. 

N.W. by N. 
N.N.W. 

N. by W. 

North. 

N. by E. 

N.N.E. 

N.E. by N. 

N.E. 

N.E. by E. 
E.N.E. 

E. by N. 

North. 

N. by E. 

KN.E. 

N.E. by N. 

N.E. 

N.E. byE. 
E.N.E. 

E. by N. 

East. 

E. by S. 

E.S.E. 

S.E. by E. 

S.E. 

S.E. by S. 

5.5. E. 

S.% E. 

South. 

S. by W. 

5.5. W. 

S.W. by S. 

S.W. 

S.W. by W. 
W.S.W. 

W. by S. 

West. 

W. by N. 
W.N.W. 

N.W. by W. 
N.W. 

N.W. by N. 
N.N.W. 

N. by W. 

West. 

W. by N. 

W.N.W. 

N.W. by W. 

N.W. 

N.W. by N. 
N.N.W. 

N. by W. 

North. 

N. by E. 

N.N.E. 

N.E. by N, 

N.E. 

N.E. by E. 
E.N.E. 

E. by N. 

East. 

E. by S. 

E.S.E. 

S.E. by E. 

S.E. 

S.E. by S. 

5.5. E. 

S. by E. 

South. 

S. by W. 

5.5. W. 

S.W^ by S. 

S.W. 

S.W. by W. 
W.S.W, 

W. by S. 


very haring thus been determined, it would no doubt be 

h:'ve vcu lie.‘n sucw'sted ’ A v!^ her; but for this no very clear rules 

"“"u'u irrr i'"=‘ '% • 


It is ’^cce<?wv thnt fLn oi-T storm is m the neighbourhood. 

to bi-a in at y part of the ^te^field endmlv d^^ f 

vortc::: and Urt-.-vc-r that the relative position of his ship to the 

)« detnru.tr,c on what 'meiure^s to^’Xnt ^ foreseen, and ought to be well considered before 

-cr to avoid furt},.-r cr,S;rent with iS’vTJ ‘>“"8®*'--- 

1^4 4 ^. *i,.v___ . 1 * V ® ® ^ With Its MC10U3 circles, or tn endeavnin^ tn vonrloi* +!-»«.>. 
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The General Rule for all vessels, ia all cases, except when controlled by land or shoals, is this. 
Let them immediately steer in that direction which will most quickly increase their distance from 
the vortex, or centre of the storm-field. But then let it be remembered, that the whole storm-field 
is itself in motion; that it is travelling with certainty to the westward, while within the tropics, 
though with very uncertain velocity ; and that it has a tendency to curve round to the N. in N. 
latitudes, or to the S. in S. latitudes when leaving the tropics. The situation of the vessel must 
therefore be considered, not only with respect to the present position of the vortex, but also with 
respect to the place to which it will have advanced by the time she ma^’^have executed any projected 
run ; for otherwise, though going at her best speed, she might be overtaken by a following, and 
probably an expanding, storm. When the progi*essive velocity of a storm is slow, a vessel may 
overtake and plunge into it ; in which case the cross sea that foUows in the “ ica/ce” of the storm 
may serve as a warning. 

As the latter half of a storm-field is often pregnant with far greater mischief than the preceding 
and as it is generally attended by a much more turbulent sea, so a prudent commander (in the 
N. hernis^ere) would have led her off, with the wind on the starboard quarter, so that she mif^ht 
go Y the N., although perhaps she were bound to the S. Or, if the wind or sea were not qmte 
intolerame, he might possibly lie-to on the starboard tack; being certain that, as the vortex was 
going off to the W.N.W., it would bear from him more and more Westerly, and consequently that 
ins vessel would keep coining up to the wind without any danger of being taken aback in some of its 
sudd^i changes ; this being a very material consideration in dealing with these changeful storms. 

In the S. hemisphere, she should run with the wind on the port quarter, or lie-to on the port 
tack; thus also she would come up to the wind. 

. includes the Mauritius, and stretches from Madagascar 

to about 110 of E. longitude, is prolific of revolving storms. So frequent and numerous are they 
111 this region, that it is upon record that three separate ones have been blowing in different parts 
ot It at the same time. Their trades also are variable, as well as the rate at which thev travel but 
generally their lino of morement is from E.N.E. to W.S.W. Let us then imagine two vessels A 
clua B, m company, homeward-bound, to be crossing that zone with the wind from E.S.'e. 
an that both ye startled some evening by those threatening appearances in the sky which with a 
vXbor t"^ barometer and a growing agitation of the sea, too surely indicate the approach of bad 
eyhy. Lyiking towards the E.S.E., and taking eight points to the left thereof (bein / in South 
latitude, see Table 3), they both quickly infer that the vortex of the coming storm bears N.X.E. • 

^'^®sheuing gale, persists in her course, and before morning is taken 

oW nmvfl'i sea, and discovers too late the trath of the 

old yoverb that “ most haste makes worst speed.” Whereas B, warned bv experience and ilara 1 
by the continued depreyion of the barometer, hauls out to the S. by W." keeping as’much wav on 
he slnp as the snug sail (to which bhe has been wisely reduced) will permit: Ld^wheu SlnTt sun 

L sa’® 8*10 quietly heaves-to, knowing by the direction of 

the wind, which had drawn aft to E.N.E., that the main bodv of the « i i i 

her is then bearing N.N.W."; and that, owing to hT pmdenfso^Thoard 

lias been to awaken tho seaman to the extreme imnnrfQvinn J. because our pnncipal objocl 

of the resources which prudence and foresioht will ^1 • u' i oubjert, and to show the nature 

him tliat he must acmhe a much Ire e S^^^ hm hands. But it is our duly to wan. 

Abstract of the leading phenomena which (listin<t^”r'H^*^®* i'rom tins little 

various anomalies and eLptlTrfor^H^ and he myt also study their 

round again in a contrary direction to their usual suddenly to intermit, and even to bach, 

storm, itiving a imrrow interme iate be followed by a second 

been alteniarely affect by e“l,ofVer where a“vessel ha. 

narrated and clLed in the books whiL w’e hare'miSrwhf hi 

to las careful study. mentioned, which we again theix'forc recommetid 

are sometimes occasioned by high uneven lanrl. wt.. n ■ 1 • • 

ito d.,c.„d js ” s „ tidSt," 

- o the toaiiguous sea. lint the phenoraemm usually known bv the V\ri 
seen upon laud, and called a Water snnnt r,ben n u ^ ^ WllU'lwiad wbon 

1 u, ana called a Water-spout when it happens at sea. is generally attributed to elee- 
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trical causes; as it occurs mostly in warm climates, when black dense clouds appear ^low in the 
atmosphere, wliich, being highly charged with electric fluid, thunder or lightning is mostly 
experienced wiili a whirlwind ; and at sea, it is almost invariably accompanied by rain and haih 

When a water-spout is forming at a small distance, a portion of a dense cloud is observed to 
descend and stretch itself towards the sea in a conical shape; at the same time the surface of the 
sea immediately under it is agitated, and ascends a little way, in the form of steam, or white vapour, 
from the centre of which a small cone proceeding upwards unites with that projected from the 
cloud; the water-spout is then formed; frequently, however, tlie acting cause is not adequate to 
its completion ; in which case the half-formed water-spout soon disperses. 

There is in the middle of the cone that forms a water-spout a w'hite transparent tube or 
column, which, when viewed at a distance, seems like a stream of water ascending, and gives it a 
very threatening aspect; but when closely approached, this partly vanishes; I have passed close 
to several water-spouts, and through the vortex of some that “were forming, and was enabled to make 
tho following observations: 

By an electrical force, or ascending whirlwind, a circular motion is given to a small part of the 
surface of the sea, in which the water breaks, and afterwards acquires a whirling motion with a 
velocity of 2, 3, to 4 or 5 knots. At the same time a considerable portion of the water in the 
whirlpool is separated from the surface in minute particles, resembling smoke or vapour, a(.com- 
panied by a hissing noise, from the strength of the whirlwind : these particles continue to ascend 
with a spiral motion to the impending cloud. In the centre of the water spout there is probably a 
calm, in which none of the small particles of w'ater ascend ; and in this, as well as around the outer 
edges of the water-spout, large drops of rain fall, because in those places the power of the whud- 
wind is not sufficient to support the ascending particles. 

The vacant space in the centre of the water-spout seems, when viewed at a distance, to be that 
which has a white transparent appearance, like a column of water, or a hollow glass tube. In calm 
weather, water-spouts are generally perpendicular, but occasionally they have an oblique or curved 
direction, according to the progressive motion given tliem by the prevailing winds. Sometimes they 
clisperjc suddenly, at other times they move rapidly along the surface of the sea, and continue a 
quarter of an hour or more before they disappear. 

ater-spouts are seldom seen in the night; yet I once passed near to a large one in a cloudy 
dark night. The danger from water-spouts is not so great as many-persons apprehend, for it has 
been said, that when they oreak, a large body of water descends, sufficient to sink any ship. This 
does not appear to be ilie case, for the water descends only in the form of heavy rain, where it is 
l>roken from the ascending whirlwind; but there is danger of boats being swamped, or in small 
vessels of being overset when carrying much sail; and large ships, if their top-sails are not clewed 
up, and tlic yards secured, may be liable to have them carried up to the mast-heads by tho force of 
the v.hirl\vind, and thereby lose their masts. It is sometimes thought that the firing of a gnu 
whf 11 near u watcr-spout will break it, and effect a dispersion; the concussion produced in the 
atmosphere Iq the explosion destroying in such case the cohesive force of the whirlwind. In tho 
yc.nitv of wator-spouts the wind is subject to fly all round in sudden gusts, rendering it prudent 
tor ships to taae m their square sails. 

W hen a whiilwind happens on land, all the light substances on the surface of the eartli w'ithin 
Its coui oe are carried up in a spiral motion by it. I have observed one pass over Canton Eiver, in 
^ uc i toe ..atcr ascended like a water-spout at sea, and some of the ships that were moored near 
3to pa n wme ouddeni} turned round by its influence. After passing over the river, it was observed 
0 s rip m^.m tires of tbcir leaves, which, with the light covering of some of the houses or sheds. 
It earned up a considerable way into the atmosphere. 

MARIHE barometer is a very useful instrument, especially in high latitudes, in 
- iip tipproaching storms. Previous to a hard gale of wind, there is 

ffiiri ir* OP h.—tropics, the fall of it before a storm or 
I • ‘ ^ 10° of the Equator, there seldom or never is a 

are soim finipq \ ''hirlvdnds, and hard squalls of a few hours' continuance, 

bao'iuci. r is of littl > ^l^^^e parallcds, without any fall of the mercury. Indeed, the 

tro^dcs tl t ^ ^ ^^^udo in prognosticating storms which may happen witliin tho 

^ con^iaeraUeiaU U the mercury. 

• ncertlan • l*uu!rovii.'ii'* to ' i't the barometer, like the winds, is mutablo and 

l.cnns to rise lofoio the 
. qoi!il)riuin 10 lUo atmosphere U-gius to hi, 
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Although the luercnry sinks lowest before high winds, it frequently sinks considerably before 
a heavy fall of rain ; and when the mercury stands low, the air is light, and deprived of expansi¬ 
bility or elasticity, therefore not capable of supporting much gaseous moisture: at such periods, 
consequently, rain generally falls. The mercury also sinks on the approach of thunder and 
lightning, or when the atmosphere is highly charged with electric matter. 

In serene settled weather, the mercury commonly stands high, also in clear frosty weather. 
The mercury, in the open sea, is generally inclined to rise with Easterly, and fall with Westerly 
winds. It is likewise necessary to remember, that in the N. hemisphere, in the open sea, the 
nieicur} rises with Northerly and falls with Southerly winds; because the former, coming from the 
tiozen paits neat the pole, are more dense than the latter, which hlnw frem thA AnnntArinl vpfrimii 



. Northerly winds. These effects are more particularly oDserved m tngii lati¬ 

tudes in the ocean, for ohstructions and irregularities will always happen near laud ; because there, 
the rarefaction and expansibility of the atmosphere ai'e not so equal as over the ocean. After verv 
warm and calm weather, in winter particularly, a storm is likely to follow'; or at anytime that the 
atmosphere is greatly heated above the medium temperature. 

It is proper to observe, that in the open ocean between the tropics, in settled weather, there 
IS Kjtiix and reflux ui the atmosphere twice every 24 hours, resembling the tides of the sea; hut 
these atmospheric tides depend upon the sun’s influence and the rotation of the earth, and do not 
follow the motion of the moon. The rise and fall of the mercury, in consequence of these tides, 

IS about G or 7 huudredths of an inch, in settled weather, near the Equator; the high statio!' 
happening about 10 o clock in the morning and 10 o’clock at night, and the low station about 

regularity of this flux and reflux of the atmosphere 
18 obstructed by laud, but in the ocean it prevails to lat. 2G° North and South ; and in fine steady 
weather it may be perceived as far as lat. 80° or 32° North or South. 

By proper attention to the barometer, the experienced navigator mav often be cnalded to 
r^efsTn tbe^id^^^^^^ weather; and, m some seas, ho may by its indications eVen take in or let jut 

The LUMINOUS APPEARANCE of the SEA, w'liich frequently happens more particula *lv 
between the tropics, or near them, in different parts of the globe, is produced from various causes 
not generally known to navigators; although it has been noticed by xVristotle and Plinv and hv 
sever^ naturahsts in difterent ages since their time. Various kinds of marine animals itln 
1 V'® arpeaiance of the sea is generally produced by living animuis, nevf'l•^h^- 

kss some kinds ot dead matter seem to give it a similar aspect at times; such as th.; c.\uvi>-c of 
ishes, or putrofactions. I have sometimes carefully examined the water of the sea wlnui it was ^ 
luniiiiouB, and could not discern any animation, but it appeared only to contain small p /vtMes • f 
niattei of a dmhy straw-colour, which dissolved with the slightest touch of the finger- at o\hcr times 
the sea was eviJeutly illuminated by small sparkling animSs. ^ “ 

A peculiar phenomenon is sometimes seen in the Banda Sea and other nf lii?, , 

„,d ,0,. b«„eo,. the "S 

Malabar, during the rainy monsoon. This I had an onnortunitv of oP.of^- I ^ 

the weather was cloudy, and the sea particularly dark • but it kuH^IooI af midnight, wIkii 

colour all round. This phenomenon bore no reimbiance to S e 
■ibsei ved on oilier occasions in seas near the Equator but the sea was of ^ 1°! 
milk, whiith did not continue more than ten minutes’ when it re-nm^l 't 
singular phenomenon bus been also obseryed W sev-eml nlotl 

Ollier parts, and it appears to be in a great deerre^e elnrUniert i Mahmar (. oasl, and m 

made in a passage from Port Jackson^iward'cbina U r'*I*ir° observations of Mr. L.ing.,tatr, 
changed to milky appearance, and lb. -hin sccmpil t i* .sea 

buck, t b.f water boi;.!. hauled up, L ex'a.Sdl-, tl ^ 

were disci-ivcrci, luiint toqcihrr, each about th ' g'Oiit number i t glelmiar bodies 

n,„,evceed three im hes L letmlh and "m m r''T Uie chains liu.s wruu-u did 

.ippearane.t of the ea was visible'' two ninlits ■ but a.s sooL^ 1 ’bT*' ' xttw rdinaiy 

sr.a resumed its natural dark colour and o-bihim l 'i^r ,- t*' o.vertid her iniluj.i.ee, the 

Mr. Langsmtrs observations seem to low tha .p^ .S "p -"/f cuher tiums. 

assemhlageofntinutome.lustcontln.8uuace of th^wij the sea is produced by an 

sb..e«od c.i,„ ,„.„b„. wbici, i, b, r ° t “.sri 
wo„c,.a,a, bj,h. 
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agitation or friction on its surface. The porpoise, dolphin, dorado, and other fishes, therefore, 
often reflect a vivid light when swimming near the surface, which has induced some persons to 
ascribe the property of emitting light to several fishes; but upon close examination, the bodies of 
those fishes were found to be covered with minute spherical particles, which adhere to their surface, 
apparently the same that illuminated the whole of the sea at the time, and in all probability v’ere" 
a minute kind of medusie. 

A beautiful illumination of the surface of the sea is sometimes reflected from the broken water 
or waves at the head of a ship, occasioned by her velocity through the Quid, when it abounds with 
those animals which emit light. Once I perceived a splendid instance of this kind near the 
Equator, when tho quantity of gleaming light reflected from the waves under the weather bow of 
the ship, against the white fore*sail, w'as sufficient to enable me to read any pages of a book, if not 
printed with a very snjall type, although the night was otherwise dark at the time. 

The TEMPERATURE of the SEA is a phenomenon hitherto but little investigated, although 
it appears to be closely connected with tlie improvement of nautical science. It used to be thought 
that the temperature of the ocean was subject to little variation, particularly between the tropics ; 
the temperature of its surface, however, is affected by changes of the superincumbent atmosphere, 
as well as by other local or adventitious causes. 

Ist. When the atmosphere has a low temperature, a portion of its cold is imparted to the sur¬ 
face of the ocean, by which the temperature of the water is diminished. 

2nd. Tempestuous weather raises the temperature of the sea: an effect whicli is prohabhj 
produced by the agitation or friction of the broken waves, the particles of water rubbing against 
each other. 

3rd. Currents have a more powerful influence than any other cause in changing the tempera¬ 
ture of the surface of the ocean ; and it may be here observed, that the same rule is applicable in 
this case as that already stated in regard to winds, under the articles Trade Winds and Marine 
Barometer; viz., That in either hemisphere a current proceeding from the cold polar regions 
towards the Equator, diminishes the tempemture of the sea; whereas a current running from tho 
inter-tropical regions towards cither pole, raises its temperature. It is 8ur[)rising how long the 
great bodies of currents preserve their original temperature ; that known by the name of the Gulf 
Stream loses only two degrees of its original warmth in running 1,300 miles into a cooler climate, 
it being 81® in summer in lat. 39® N.; and in passing the bank of Newfoundland, it is several 
degrees warmer tlian the sea in its vicinity; thus the experienced navigator is enabled to ascertain 
whendie gets into the Gulf Stream, merely by drawing a bucket of water and feeling its temperature. 

In calm and settled weather, the temperature of the sea was found by Dr. John Davy to reach 
its maximum about one or two hours after noon, and its minimum about sunrise. Were tlie tem¬ 
perature of the sea, os well as that of the atmosphere, conjointly registered in the journals of navi¬ 
gators, several times every twenty-four hours, it would assist greatly the improvement of nautical 
science; and the proximity of land or shoal banks might probably he ascertained by carefully 
observing tlio temperature of the sea. 

The late Captain J. P. Wilson, of the Company‘i ship Hythe, a very scientific officer, ascer¬ 
tained by caref^observation, that the temperature of the central part of the stream of Westerly 
current which prevails along the verge of Cape Agulhas Bank, is about 8® or 9® higher tlmn that 
of the sea beyond the limits of the stream of current; and as the maximum of temperature is in 
the middle of the stream of current, a ship may be kept in it, by attending to changes of tem¬ 
perature in the surface water, and thereby be enabled to accelerate her progress to the westward 
during adverse winds. 


TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 

Terrestrial Magnetism is one of the phenomena of nature that for a considerable time has 
received mucli and deserved attention at the hands of science; and although the time a{)pears distant 
at whicli the true physical theory may be established, still the mass of observations accumulated 
during the lost quaiter ot a century have laid a secure foundation for this great object. The mag- 
imlic condition oi our globe is rnanifested at its surface: by the. throi: elements known as the Variation^ 
Dip, ana Intensity: the two foruicr terms are. however, seldom used in scientific discussions, 
having given way to the modern appollatbms of Magnetic Declinoticn and Inclination, Tho original 
and i^ro uimplc names, which are familiar to every sailor, arc retained in this brief treatise. 

n anation is the amount by which the pointing of the compass needle varies hori- 

zo)» y rom a ruf3 geographical North. The Magnetic Dip is the angle of inclination to tho 
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horizon of a freely suspended needle, not limited in motion only to the horizontal plane, as is the 
compass needle. The Intensity is the amount of magnetic force acting on the freely suspended 
needle, and giving it its direction:—for convenience, this element may be resolved into two com¬ 
ponents, one acting in the horizontal, the other in a vertical direction. The forces are then dis- 
tiuguished as the Total or Absolute, Horizontal and Vertical. 

The changes to which the earth’s magnetism is subject, are classed as penodicaly c.eculavy and 
hregidar. The periodical changes are denoted by certain regular movements of the needle occur¬ 
ring in short intervals; as, for example, the diunial changes of the Variation, amounting in Europe 
to 1*2' or 15', and apparently governed by the sun whilst above the horizon at any place. The 
secular changes are either slowly progressive, or run through a certain course, the elements 
returning finally to their former values, in periods of great and uncertain magnitude ; thus, between 
the years 1057 and 1660, the compass needle at London did not sensibly deviate from the true 
meridian ; in 1065 the direction was about 1^® W. of the meridian, and this Westerl}^ Variation 
went on increasing to the year 1818, when the maximum, 134° 21' was attained, since which time 
been gradually approaching the tme meridian, and was in the year 1863, about 
20° 50'W. The irregular changes are such as apparently follow no uniform course, and are 
uncontrolled by any law. The most remarkable of these changes are known as 7 nagn€tic dis- 
turhancesy or sfoms,” during which the needle is affected by a shivering motion, and oscillates 
largely on either side of its mean position. These’ perturbations manifest Ihemselves often simul¬ 
taneously over land and sea, embracing vast areas: one of the most remarkable (Sept. 25th, 1841) 
was observed at Toronto in Canada, at Prague, the Cape of Good Hope, and at Van Diemen's Land. 

Our countryman Halley was the first person who appears to have taken a correct view of the 
p'stem of terrestrial magnetism; he considered that the variation and dip of the needle could not 
be consistently accounted for on the supposition of the earth liaving only one magnetic axis and two 
magnetic poles, and inferred that two ma^ietic poles must exist in each hemisphere of the globe, — 
me one fixed and the other in motion, — in order to account for the discordant magnetic changes, 
lo Halley we are also indebted for the earliest variation chart, published in 1701, on his return 
from a voyage in the Atlantic Ocean in a ship of warfuimished by William 111. Gollectint? a largo 
number of observations, he marked on a chart of the world all those places w'here the magnetic and 
ti’ue meridians coincided, and connecting them by a line, obtained the curve, or line of no^variation ; 
pursuing a similar course for those places where the angular differences between the mafrnctic an\l 
true meridians were equid in amount, the courses and sj^stem of the variation lines were clearly 
traced out. Halley’s variation chart underwent revision in 1744 and 1756-7, and since that lime 
various others have been contributed by men of science ; later productions comprehend also the Din 
and Intensity, and are therefore, properly, general magnetic charts. 

rn the world for the epoch 1858, by Frederick J. Evans, Mci^ter KN., 

IMl.S., was published by the Hydrographic Office; and revised editions have followed to the 
present year; it has no equal. This chart is especially used for the navigation of iron-built ships. 
^ the seaman, by observing azimuths of the sun, or other heavenly body, and comnarinc. the vaiia- 
lon of his compass 80 determined, with tho known variation of the clmrt, can detect anv changes 

C!". f The Admiralty Manual of the Deviation of the Comrass* c<fm. 

prises charts of tho lines of equal dip and equal horizontal intensity. 

The Variation of the Needle, ns before alluded to, is in most parts of the globe und<;rgoinf- 
continual change, partolung ot an muuial os well as a diumol variation. The l etter follo-v. t 
generaUnw m either hemisphere: in the N., the movement of the N. pole of the nellle from 
oS "to 7/ ?• " becomes stationary, and tvitli a iJiv o r 

angular value varies in diCferent latitudes and duoction. The .imoiino in 

atuains 15' or 17'. The aim4l change in Iff t ITiropc it 

Thitain tho aveiagc dccr. use is about V oTtL F f /F""-’ ‘‘‘ in Oreat 

it npiu ars to bo increasing by a similnr n J" f ‘ America, nearly m tho same puiallel. 

pnmMl.:-, the annual TaneS are in EasteA, India 

during the present century has averagedVto 5^ Sea tho aniuiul docrciisc 


minutes. 

31. Poultry, .and at 11, Krng Street, Tower Hill, Loudon ‘ ‘ ' 


si roncly recommend Staff-Oov-tfiir 
os. Pnbli.bbed by C. 1). Potter, 
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TABLE 

Of the Variation of Compass at different epochs, for a few places within the limits of this tvork, 
appended as an instructive example of secidar changes. 


London 


St. Helena 


Cape of Good) 
Hope. 


ATauriiiuB 


1580 

1622 

1662 

1720 

1700 

1806 

1818 

1831 

1845 

1803 

1691 

1793 

1815 

1824 

1845 

1609 

1702 

1724 

1792 

1841 

1850 

1857 

1805 

1813 

1821 

1830 

1858 


11 

6 

0 

13 

19 
24 
24 
24 
22 

20 

1 

15 
17 
19 

23 

0 

12 

16 

24 
29 
29 
29 

11 

16 

J3 

11 

9 


17 E. 

12 E. 

0 

0 W. 

30 W. 

8 W. 

41 W. Max. 
0 W. 

55 W. 
SOW. 

0 W. 

28 W. 

30 W. 

34 W. 

28 W. 

12 W. 

60 W. 

27 W. 

30 W. 

7 W. 

20 W. 

34 W. 

42 W. 

40 W. 

40 VV. 

18 W. 

45 W. 


# 


O 

t 



1722 ... 

6 

7 W. 


Bombay ... 

1751 ... 

5 

12 W. 


1817 ... 

0 

0 


\ 

1859 ... 

0 

20 E. 


/ 

" 1728 ... 

10 

30 W. 


Maskat.j 

1 1785 ... 

1 1824 ... 

6 

2 

0 W. 

7 W. 


I 

^ 1858 ... 

0 

40 W. 


j 

1765 ... 

7 

30 W. 


Bushire. < 

1 1780 ... 
1827 ... 

7 

4 

15 W. 

12 W. 


1 

[ 1857 ... 

1 

15 W. 


1 

( 1723 ... 

13 

50 W. 


Aden .- 

1800 ... 

8 

49 W. 



[ 1857 ... 

4 

20 W. 

- 

1 

( 1616 ... 

1 

30 W. 


Macao . 

1779 ... 

0 

32 W. 



( 1841 ... 

0 

35 E. 



1793 ... 

8 

46 E. 


Sydney, New 

'1813 ... 

1824 ... 

8 

8 

47 E. 

50 E. 


South Wales 

1843 ... 

9 

44 E. 



1 1849 ... 

10 

9 E. 



Tlie Dip of the Needle engages but little the attention of seamen, though it is familiar to 
them t hat the compass needle does not retain its horizontality on great changes of latitude, excepting 
inroiigli ^e medium of adjusting weights. As the dip is an important element in the consideration 
0 ) ihc changes of the magnetic condition of all vessels, whether wood or iron built, a brief aciljount 
tjf Its nr.tuje and distribution is added. It has been already observed that the term magnetic 
poles IS applied to tho^^e positions on tho surface of the earth where the horizontal force disappears 
uh.l a freely suspended needle becomes vertical; the end of the needle which points dowmvard in 
00 ^. emisp n.re pointing upward in the other. In like manner the term magnetic equator is 
applied where the needle has no inclination or dip, but rests in a Iwrizontal 

r'e^ilhin 0 )'Gre'em-iVh°ai'd cutting the geographieal Equator in two points, one on the 

men iua o) (jrreen\,icb, and the other m about 170° E. longitude. 

the dip ’u^reases gradually on either side of the magnetic' Equator, and the lines of ennal 

ono^of ih'Oincs'of e malVr ‘■‘".y"'*"" '''‘’'nity of tlio magnetic polos. A ship soiling iilong 

u.aguuiio^laiRu.e nil .•a,i,i^^v;’'on horTrrse'k^^^^ •‘"h “"<1 she changes her 

iHlonds. anl'.ner'n, BriUsh 

South Atlantic (X'earht is Incro.'ino Xn^^^^^ ibout3'; in the 

0 unijually ; tlic hourly variation is vei^ small. 
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Subjoined is the amount of dip (1859) at several stations within the limits of this work;— 


London. 68 35 X. 

Cape de Verdc Islands 45 ON. 

Ascension. 1 80 N. 

Rio do Janeiro. 12 30 S. 


St. Helena- . 23 17 S. 

Cape of Good Hope 54 30 S. 

Mauritius . 54 OS. 

Bombay . 19 15 S. 


Singapore. 13 18 S. 

Sydney, N. S. W.. 62 45 S. 

Hobarton . 70 30 S. 


Having thus brieflj’^ noticed those principles and elements of terrestrial magnetism necessary 
foi a coirect appreciation of so important a branch of knowledge, it will be necessary to direct the 
seamans attention to the immediate practical subject of the local attraction^ or, in other words, the 
deviation of the compass caused by the iron in a ship. 

^e DEVIATION of the COMPASS is a subject which of late years has received ample 
^tention from our most celebrated navigators, mathematicians, and men of science: of the former, 
Flinr|ei-s, Parry, Ji^es Ross, Fitzroy, and Scoresby, must be especially noted; whilst the labours 
01 Any, Sabine, Hariis, Johnson, and A. Smith, in the field of theory, have given the subject a 
popular and practical direction. 

Ihe uncertainty of the amount of local deviation in a ship, and the necessity of determining 
or making compensation for its amount, are facts now so universally admitted, that fr is unnecessary 
to adduce proofs, or to direct attention to the disastrous consequences of its neglect. But before 
giving the best practical methods for determining the amount and its application, it is well to otier 
a few general propositions, based on observation and experiment, and to explain the vaiwing 
character of local deviation, and its dependence on certain magnetic laws. 

1st Ihat the compasses of all ships, whether built of wood or iron, are liable to a greater or 

11—.''“'u*- il 'T.f'"'” m«r. vZb“ “ 



don, .ill „l„„ ifeVhi* i“ i™ sinp Mt li.jd Konl., tl,o dovin- 

the W. This bciiig'ormosite to what i<; li the ship’s head is to 

a source of perplexity to the seaman. ^ ^ ^ found m wood-built ships in N. latitudes is often 

3^.' Tlmft^e’^^m-ors 7 g«i‘le to the amount in another vessel, 

of magnetic laiitudo ; and maycharme from evfmn7 geographic position, but especially 

4th. The clianges which the fovk? !! 7 circumstances, without a change of latitude, 

according to the structure of the vessel In wnmkn 7i“7 g®og™phic position differ 

amount of the magnetic dip (varving diloctly ^ dependent on the 

18 approached, and change their direction on attainK S magnetic Equator 

not ho^Yever vanish in changing from the one dirpotinn^ latitude; the deviations do 

have four .cro points when the ship’L h^dTon ofne^r?! ® Equator 

maxima when on or near N.E. or S.W., and two Westek''' points, two Easterly 

1« n-on vessels, where the standard or a^mutr^omSst ^ 

or ma.sses of iron, the change is dependent on the chanses iff removed from vertical hors 

(x’arymg inrersr/i/ a.s the horizontal force), in addition fo earth s magneUc horkontal force 

first of these elements prepondemtes in uiost vessel 1 t ’■ influence, however, of the 

direction in both hemispheres, though varying in amon,ii ‘deviations generally retain the same 
fith. Expevioiice has also shown that tff> r • . . 

of the^ship; the magnitude of the error so re-'ultina^Vm?® 7 ^Aceted bv the heeling 

extent oil the value of the deviations observed Sf t? ‘7 heel, and to some 

original direction of the ship's head in building h i keel, as also on the 

deviation) y,'h,-n heeliug will he found when s rcl ’"“‘rtnrcw disturbance (or Lut- 

compnss, the disturbance vanishing when the slLt L ^ly the oLervmg 

Explanation.-The iron entering"ito observing compasf 

between the two conditions of bard and s^frc her fittings varies 

.b.p, .e l™ ,,„a i„„ i, 

I indiiwd to become magnetic), when 
magnetized, it ntams the magnetic power even after t\i 


Soft iron becomes iustait v rragne i. 
exposed to the influence of the -Lit ® d*?'"^actwn, (nr is wt 
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betwe^ullto'e1iL“erof<‘t«2^ much of the iron of a ship must be in an intemediate state, 

“sub-pennanentr or “mcnL” fnd tl^eondV ’ Portion has been named 

to change from blows Til«; ?"'* of this magnetism appears to be that it is liable 

changes her ^ ^^^on the vessel 

re8pec^UvelT‘ra^c£L^“f®® the pernianent and induced magnetism 

zontolS the sp5!nf ^-“ «'-ot ''aries inversely as the hori- 

latitudeq mnv h ih as the tangent of the dip; their changes in different mafmetic 

ronmltr“e L^o eZh ZTb^ “Tf" " OOrandS i- 

“For sor’distSi frLr >“fi“to=-tl»s indicates that there is then no directive force, 
and ,^00 the magnetic pole, the two parts change nearly at the same rate 

t pi A": “'.t 4- »“• •» "• 4™.!. ;rs.g.“S 

HtP Fn, uM,, K ^ • O ” diminishes the most rapidly. It becomes zero at 

tudes \iit th latitudes has the same value as in corresponding N magnetic lati- 

eTu?CatThth\he lionW^^^ '*"®' coincident with the magnetic 

sign and nearly the same valufa^TK^irdes”"”’ " 

would be %s^blebZoLZyLiLZ d°“ ^ PO''footly bard or perfectly soft were strictly true, it 
the two pam separaU^ St in wf tr^^- latitudes to determine the values of 

nctism causes the rhflnaoo • t\ " ^ mipossihle. The sub-pennanent or retentive mag- 

ship is’but on thp ni2^-^ m the magnetism of a ship to depend not only on the place at which the 

Si^ 2 ira^^^eafo^^^^^^ ‘’f “ P^®®®‘^*"8 -oeks^= hor magneUsm 

estimating.” theoretical amount, to an e.xtent which there appears to be no means of 

iron Jisd! evin SfhSchaUfof ‘®’^®® P’®®® newly-lpuuched 

service, no further change of anv imnnrt^”^ latitude; but generally that after a few months’ sea 
Mechanical Correction ^ of magnetic latitude. 

t deviation of the compass is very comnhVatpd^'^^^^d ’t is evident that the question of the 

tions to neutralize its causes hvmeehZiMi /> ’ <• ®’^®® unceasing e.xperiments and investiga- 

iiifluence to the iron of the shin The apntrZ Z °fber words) employing an antagonistic 
introduced by thfl^trL oL iLvaT P “®*°V'®'^ Pdopted in the mercantile navy^is that 

been engaged i^ite d£Son T ?L d lu 'I^.i’ y®^® ^^^8 to the present time, has 

corrected by placing a mamiet in an athumZZ' °f tbe compass may be accurately 

for correcting the deviation when tho ®'' ® determined by trial, 

direction, also at a dk^ce deteim „ed i r '' S'= ®in r. fore-and-aft 

is R. or w • <.«,! I,-'teimined by tnal, for correcting the deviation when tho st.m'= t>ou,i 



! action of the earth on the*M^nd*^of the following description from the Jimiraltu Mamal _Tlie 

fnagnX theCSo V” bS S^o^t “th'’‘’l 

rod of boil ^ron bo in a vortical position itA bocpmcs a S. pole, and attracts it* It foilowa from tln'a^ f> 

cjjdie. At tbn magnetic cquato the line PF** ^ magnetic latitude attract theN end of 
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The Tminagnetized iron, \Ylieii adjusted, produces its due effect at all parts of the world, 
without ever requiring change, and the quadrantal deviation is considered thus perraanentlj 
corrected. Tlie elements of polar-magnet deviation are of coui*se liable to changes on a change of 
magnetic latitude, as already noticed; but these changes may be corrected by re-adjusting the 
position of the magnets, leaving the unmagnetized iron undisturbed, and that the change (if there 
is any) in the intensity of the correcting magnets will also be corrected as to its effect on the com¬ 
pass by the same re-adjustment of position. For more complete detail on the subject of compen¬ 
sation, we must refer to Mr. Airy’s valuable discussions, given in the Philoscgdiical Transactions 
for 1839 and 1855, as also to the Reports of the Liverpool Compass Committee. 1857-61. 

Many practical authorities are averse to the correction (by magnets and soft iron) of the 
Standard compass of the ship; but, from the great amount of disturbing force to which steering 
compasses are from their position generally exposed, this mechanical correction is, doubtless, for 
them very desirable; compasses so corrected should however never be considered as entirely com¬ 
pensated, but that their deviations require verification as frequently as practicable. 


RULES FOR ASCERTAINING AND APPLYING THE DEVIATIONS OF COMPASS 
CAUSED BY THE IRON IN A SHIP. 

1. Every ship should be provided with a good azimuth compass, which maybe called the 
standard compass. It should be fixed on a permanent pillar, and at such a height as to permit 
amplitudes and bearings to bo observed with it over the bulwarks ; and be also carefully placed on 
quarter-deck^ or poop, as convenient, and as far as possible from any con- 1 
SI ciable nmss of iron, such as the spindle of the capstan, chain-rigging, iron davits, (fee,; and care 
also observed in placing the luhber-line directly in a fore-and-aft line of the ship. 

Q , ‘ iron-built vessels, it is desirable that all the compasses, but more especially the 
am ard compass, should be raised much higher than usual above the deck; and the latter fitted 
6p as to be readily consulted. 

3. When the ship is ready for sea, with all her iron stores on board, and stowed in their | 
pi Opel places, as well as the moveable iron-work secured in the positions in which it is intended to i 
lemain sea, then the deviation of the Standard compass from the correct magnetic i^ieridian is to 
ained by either of the following means : viz., by the bearing of a distant and well-defined 
"1 . * y series of recinrocal ohservfltions- Tn orpnpml flip fi-irmpr ia mnef pnnvpnimif oc j 



compass on board, ^Yhen the shin’s head vviis 
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on each of the several points, will show the en’or at each of those points which was caused by the 
ship’s iron ; or, in other words, the deviation of the Standard compass. 

5. The deviation thus found is named East when the N. end of the needle is drawn to the E., 
or rlfjlU hand, and West when it is drawn to the W., or left hand of the magnetic meridian. As 
every seaman is familiar w’ith the terms East and West Variation, it appears only necessery to 
point out that the terms East and West deviations are precisely analagous, and may bo thus 
illustrated. A ship is off the Lizard, where the variation is 24® W.; with her headW.S.W., 
she has a West deviation of 0®; and with her head E.N.E., an East deviation of 7®; in the former 
case, with her head W.S.W., the variation and deviation being of the same name, may be treated 
as an actual variation on board of 30® W.; and in the latter case, with her head E.N.E., the 
I vaiiation and deviation being oi different names, maybe treated as a variation of only 17® \y. 
Were seamen to consider the similarity of the terms deviation and variation, and the simplicity in 
using them combined, when convenient to do so, much of the misapprehension and mistakes w’hicli 
frequently occur in practice would be obviated. 

To ascertain deviations by reciprocal bearings. 1. A careful observer must go on shore 
wdth a second compass, and place it on its stand or tripod in some open spot, under the conditions 
of being free from local influences as before noticed, and where it may be distinctly seen from the 
compass on board. 

2. By means of preconcerted signals, the mutual bearings of the shore and ship’s Standard 
compass from each other are to be observed at the moment the ship’s head is steadily on each of 
the successive points of the compass. The observations should be simultaneoitsly made as strictly 
as possible ; and to guard against signals being misinterpreted, the time at which each bearing is 
^ taken should be noted, both on shore and on board, by compared watches. 

1 3. Before, if convenient, or after the process is completed, the Standard compass should be 

I carried on shore, in order to be compai*ed with the compass which had been employed there, by 
^ means of the bearing of some distant object; and the difference (if any) is to be recorded, in order 
to correct or reduce the shore bearings to what they w^ould have been had the ship’s Standard com¬ 
pass been so employed. And in all cases when compasses are compared, the caps, pivots, &c., 

, should first be carefully examined. 

The following forms will be found convenient for registering the two processes of ascertaining 
; the deviations : — 


FORM 1.— BY BEARING OF A DISTANT OBJECT. 


Observations to determine the effect of Shipps Iron on the Standard Compass of Ship “ Perseverance'^ 
in the River Thames, 1st June, 1863. The concct Magnetic Bearing of a Church Steeple from 
the Ship, being N. 50® E. 8 7nilcs distant. 


Ship’s Head by the 
Standard Compass. 

Bearing of Steeple by 
the Standard Compass. 

Deviation of the 
Standard Compass. 

Shipps Head by the 
! Standard Compass. 

Bearing of Steeple by 
the Standard Compass. 

Deviation of the 
Standard Compass. 

Nortli. 

o 

N. 45 

/ 

10 E. 

o 

4 

r 

50 E. 

South. 

N. 55 

.10 E. 

o 

6 

/ 

low. 

N. by E. 

42 

25 

7 

35 


S. by W. 

58 

0 

8 

0 

N.N.E. 

40 

25 

9 

35 


S.S.W. 

60 

40 

10 

40 „ 

N.E. by N. 

39 

30 

10 

30 


S.W. by S. 

62 

20 

12 

20 „ 

N.E. 

38 

50 

11 

10 

»> 

S.W. 

63 

15 

13 

15 „ 

Iv.E. by E. 

38 

20 

11 

40 


S.W. by W. 

64 

40 

14 

40 „ 

E.N.E. 

30 

45 

13 

15 

>) 

W.S.W. 

64 

85 

14 

35 „ 

E. by N. 

35 

50 

14 

10 

»» 

W. by S. 

63 

45 

13 

45 „ 

East. 

35 

30 

14 

30 

»» 

West. 

63 

15 

13 

15 „ 

E. by S. 

37 

45 

12 

15 


W. by N. 

60 

30 

10 

30 „ 

E.S.E. 

40 

0 

10 

0 

>> 

W.N.W. 

59 

55 

9 

55 ,, 

S.E. by E. 

.41 

25 

8 

35 

>» 

N.W. by W. 

58 

0 

8 

0 » 

S.E. 

44 

40 

6 

20 


N.W. 

56 

20 

6 

20 „ 

S.E. by S. 

47 

25 

2 

35 

>* 

N.W. by N. 

55 

10 

5 

10 „ 

S.S.E. 

50 

15 

0 

15 W. 

N.N.W. 

52 

40 

2 

40 „ 

S. by E. 

54 

50 

1 

4 

50 

»> 

N. by W. 

a 

49 

20 

0 

40 E 


t 
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FORM 5.—BY RECIPROCAL BEARINGS. 

Ohservatio)is to determine the effects of Shipps Iron on the Standard Cornjiass of Ship “ Perseverance 
made at Greenhithe, River Thames, 1st June, 18G3. 

[Note ,—The Standard, and an azimuth compass were taken on shore, and compared 1 
observing the bearing of a distant object with each compass, the two compasses being twelve fe, 
apart, in order to prevent their having influence on each other. The bearings, by the means » 
several repetitions, were found to agree. The azimuth compass was retained on shore, and tl 
Standard compass replaced on board.] 


Time. 

Ship’s Head by the 
Standard Compass, 

Bearing of the Shore 
Compass from the 
Standard Compass. 

Bearing of the Standard 
Compass from the 
Compass on Shore. 

Deviation of the 
Standard Compass. 

X. 

1.1. 


o 

• 

o 

/ 

0 

r 

9 

SO 

E.S.E. 

N. 70 

0 W. 

S, 06 

0 E. 

10 

0 E. 

9 

S4 

S.E. by E. 

75 

10 

66 

35 

8 

35 „ 

9 

30 

S.E. 

73 

0 

07 

40 

5 

i^O [ 

9 

40 

S.E. by S. 

71 

10 

08 

35 

2 

35 „ 

9 

46 

S.S.E. 

69‘ 

0 , 

09 

15 

0 

15 W. 

9 

48 

S. by E. 

64 

50 

69 

40 

4 

50 „ 

9 

51 

South. 

64 

30 

69 

40 

5 

10 ., 

9 

65 

S. by W. 

61 

50 

69 

50 

8 

0 „ 

10 

0 

S.S.W. 

♦ 

58 

20 

69 

0 

10 

40 „ 

I 


+ And In llko manner at all tlie points of the Compass. 


that nf already stated that the terms East and West deviation are precisely analogous t* 

coui-se or 'oariation, and therefore, in applying the con’ection for the deviation to an; 

variation • must adopt the same method exactly as in the case of applying th 

alont? the suppose his eye in the centre of the card, from whence, lookin 

deviation to the hand*^*°”’ ^ deviaton to the right hand, and the We. 

13° Standard compass be E.N.E., and deviation {see Table) 

E.N.E., or about E Vn magnetic direction of her head will be 13° 15' to the right hand 

beariimT^^/wrfilu^V'l^^c,*^^® on the same point as in the foregoing example, ti 

correction 13° W. by S. by the Standard compass, then by applying the sam 

be S S 1 ® T? ^’xT ooo^r!) same way, the correct magnetic bearing of those two islands wi' 
be b 3 1 45 E., and N. 88° 0' W., or, roughly. S.S.E. i E., and W. i N. 

beariLs n f is instractive as to the necessity of staging the direction of the ship’s head wht 

oeanngs aie inserted in the log book uncorrected.] 

deviation due to this partly corrected course nmRt ll’ determine the course accurately, th 

proposed couree. Referring to the Table with tn instead of that belonging to ’ 

b4ortional difference from Ae Sf-Sbt’ the course S.E. i E.,;^nd taking 

ippiied to the left of S.^g ves ^ 5^ E or n3v S E Te ? n ^ 

[In vessels with a amount If desired coume: 
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TABLE OF STANDARD COMPASS COURSES, 

For Ship “ Perseverance,’’ detewiined in River Thames, England. 


% 


Correct 

Jo^jTielic coarse 
proposed to be 
inatle. 

Course thcniforc to be steered by Standard 
Compass in order to make good tbe proposed 
correct magnetic course. 

Correct 

^Ingnctic course 
proiKised to be 
made. 

Course therefore to bo steered by Standard 
Compjiss in order to make good the proposed 
. correct magnetic course. 

North. 

o / 

N. 3 20 W., 

or nearly N. i W. 

South. 

o / 

S. 6 50 W,, 

, or nearly S. i W. 

N. bj E. 

5 OE. 

>) 

N.iE. 

S. by ir. 

21 35 


* S. by W. i W. 

N.N.E. 

14. 30 


N. by E. i E. 

S.S.W. 

34 55 


S.W. f S. 

N.E. by N. 

24 5 


N N.E. i E. 

S.W. by S. 

47 20 


S.W. i W. 

N.E. 

34 20 

>7 

, N.E. by N. 1 

S.W. 

59 40 


S.W. by W. i W. 

N.E. by E. 

45 5 

77 

N.E. 

S.W. by W. 

70 35 


W. by S. ^ o. 

E.N.E. “ 

55 50 

77 

N.E. by E. 

W.S.W. 

81 0 


W. I S. 

E. by N. 

65 50 

77 

N.E. byE. J E. 

W. by S. 

N.88 25 


W. k N. 

East. 

76 10 

77 

'E. by N. i N. 

West. 

79 10 


W. by N. 

E. by S. 

86 55 

77 

E. i N. 

W. by N. 

68 45 


W. by N. f N. 

E.S.E. * 1 

S. 80 5 

77 

B. iS. 

W.N.W. 

59 0 


N.W. by W.iW. 

S.E. by E. 

60 5 

77 

S.E. by E. i E. 

N.AV. by W. 

49 10 


N.W. i W. 

S.E. 

52 20 

77 

S.E. S E. 

N.W. 

39 15 


N.W. i N. 

Sj.Pk by S. 

36 55 

77 

S.E. i S. 

N.W. by N. 

29 45 


N.N.W. 1 W. 

S.S.E. 

22 45 

77 

S.S.E. 

N.N.W. 

20 30 


N. by W. f W. 

S. by E, 

6 15 

77 

S. t B. 

N. by W. 

11 45 

>> 

N. by W. 


This Table should be hung in a convenient and public place, in order that the pilot or officer 
r the witch may make immediate use of it; but it must be remembered that whenever,.by shiftin^T 
uns or cargo, or by great change of latitude, the deviation of the standard compass is found to var)^, 
new Table should be immediately constructed. This may be effected at sea by a seiies of 
zimuths taken with the ship’s head successively on different points, and comparing the variations 
■) determined with the known variation at the place of observation. In any cursory examination, 
,e points of most importance to determine will be those of no deviation, of greatest deviation, and 
• a few of the intermediate points. 

In an iron ship especially, it is always desirable to determine the compass variation by actual 
servation of the sun’s azimuth and amplitudeiTeq}JLmi\j during the day, whilst at sea ; for it must 
remembered, that by these means the two con’ections, viz., for deviation and variation combined, 
re obtained, and ample warning afforded for any necessity of the reconstruction of the Deviation 
Juble. {See Practical Hints about Compasses, page 3*28.) 

It now only remains to add, that the mariner must remember that the corrections found for 
]0 Standard compass belong to that comjjass alone—and to that compass only while in its proper 
lace ; and that those corrections will furnish no guide whatever to the effect of the ship^s iron on a 
Dmpass placed in any other part of the ship. 

It is essential, therefore, that the ship’s course should not only be invariably directed by the 
Standard compass, but that all the courses and bearings inserted in the log-book should be those 
sliowm by that compass alone ; the binnacle compass or compasses being regarded solely as a guide 
to the helmsman : thus, when a ship has been placed on her proper course by Standard compass, 
the helmsman wdl notice the point shown by the binnacle compass as being that to which he has 
0 attend; and a companson of the two compasses should be frequently made by the officer of the 
h, especially whenever any alteration occurs in the direction of the course. 

Graphic Methods. The deviations of the Standard compass are admirably illustrated by 
me methods for their determination and application, published by order of the Lords of the 
iiralty, and also by the Board of Trade. Mr, A. Smith’s straightdine method will bo 
d a simple aud convenient plan for tabulating the results of the observations, and of makiinr 
‘ course’ corrections. ® 

We recommend to seamen the adoption of these ingenious aids to the practice of navi^^ation * 
.y are obtainable of J. D. Potter, Admiralty Chart Agent. 
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REMARKS ON THE TESTING OF CO^^IPASSES. 
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Accidents happening to steamers plying between England and the East Indies, and general! 
wiih^'a fatal result, have caused the navigation of eastern waters to be looked upon as abnormal* 
dangerous on account of conflicting currents, the charts of tliese seas to become sadly depreciate, 
and the compasses, togetlier with the absence of lights, here, there, and almost everywliere, to 1 
spoken of as certain causes of disaster. But is this all the truth ? Time was when with inferi 
compasses and meagre charts, before we knew much of the vagaries of sui'face-currents, and wi 
never a light-house between Bombay and Suez, the per centage of casualties was a hundred-fold le 
than at present. And when we can point to a line of steamers whose career during a quarter ♦ 
a century has been a great success, and whose officers acknowledge that such success is due to 
watchful care over the ship’s compasses, we claim to be heard when we affirm that the primar 
cause of iron steamers getting out of their reckoning i| not the mariner's compass merely, bi 
inattention on the part of master mariners to the compasses placed in their ships. 

t)ince^ this volume was made over to the printer’s hands, it has been my good fortune to V 
passenger in more than one steamer under a careful commander. In vessels ably commanded, th 
compasses receive due attention. There nothing is left to chance, but (as already pointed out a 
page 329), if a considerable change in the vessel’s course be imminent, a test is taken of the existih 
deviation on the coui-se about to be steered. Thus all uncertainty will be set aside. It must I 
remembered, too, that when a ship changes her geographical position consider ably, and especiaP 
wlien she has passed from one hemisphere to the other, all old tables will be found useless ft 
present purposes, and it becomes indispensable, therefore, that an early opportunity should be takt 
of forming new tables, by again swinging the ship and ascertaining the actual deviation. 

>Some short practical examples, as being of most value and the best for ready reference, a 
lere given, to encourage young officers not to neglect their compasses, fOr neglect is sure 
em auass them in doubt. The careful navigator will never relax his attention, nor suffer h 
6u ordinates to do so. When in sight of land the same careful ‘‘sights” of all kinds should 1 
^ chronometer, the compass, and the chart—as are an absolute necessity wbe 

ou 0 sight of land, to ascertain the vessel’s position.. It was said of old that the three essentia'. 

0 sa e navigation were. Lead, Latitude, and Look-out. In these fast days may we not insist upo 
equa^^a^ entiou being paid to these other three. Chart, Gomjmss, and Chronometer? ' 
nav'ct cf the P. and 0. Company have had a longer and more varied experience in tb 

fifrni c eastern seas than any other body of seamen, and it is noteworthy that their precaution 
or olhp numerous. The question of “ distance q^',” when passing islands, cap 

ofiicfr allowed to become a matter of mere guess-work. In their ships 

timp* encouraged to determine distances by the changes of bearing in a certu 

whpn tl designated the “ four-point bearing ” — consists in noting the exact tir 

points on the bow, and again when right abeam. Thh distance run by t 
^ 1 interval wdll be the distance of the object at the second observation, assuming tl 

one course has been maintained during that interval. 

® pursued in the P. and 0. vessels with regard to compasses, which is well wort 

ot being followed by other navigators, is as follows:— 

® vagaries of the compass are duly recorded in a form somewhat like that given belo 
inus, on each successive voyage, as the vessel (on about the same coarse) reaches the neighbot 
mod ot her former recorded azimuthal observations, these are repeated and similarly noted in tb 
‘ of the correctness of tlie last 

It sea Zd multiplied-t Thus may the deviations be at any time exarainc 

which is to be the next course she will have ti See! ^ especially on that point or dear 

decree'" O. steamers is this-steering t. 
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Short Practical Examples.— The R and 0. steamer Mongolia,'^ from India towards 
igland, during March and April, before entering the-Red Sea, tested her compasses hy placing 
e ship’s head successively on the different courses she would have to steer in the Red Sea. Again, 
tween Aden and Suez, before entering the Mediterranean Sea; a third test beUveen Alexandria 
d Malta; and lastly, between Gibraltar and Southampton. These examples represent merely a 
V of those actually taken. The results are tabulated as follows:— 


P. AND 0. STEAM SHIP, ‘‘MONGOLIA,” A. COLEMAN, COMMANDER. 

Bombay to Aden. 


te and Time. 

Lat. 

Lon. 

( 

Variation 

of 

Compass. 

Siiip’s Head, 
True. 

1 IIow 

ascertained. 

Ship’s Hoad 
by Standard 
Compass. 

Difference 
between True 
Head and 
Compass. 

Total 

Deviation. 

% 

itemarks. 

1874. 

‘arch 27th, 

A.M. 

N. 

o / 

13 0 

1 

1 

E. 

0 / 
50 20 

w. 

o / 

2 30 

S. 54 00 W. 

„ 62 20 „ 

„ 70 24 „ 

,, 79 35 
„ 87 7 „ 

N. 84 5W. 

» 73 55 „ 

Sun’s Azimuth. 

s. k w. 

» j) 

„ 80 ,, 
West. 

N. SOW. 

5j 70 „ 

» 60 „ 

1 

6 00 W. 

7 40 „ 

9 36 „ 

10 25 

12 53 „ 

14 5 „ 

13 55 „ 

1 30 W. 

5 10 „ 

7 6„ 

7 55 „ 

10 23 „ 

11 35 „ 

11 25 „ 

Ship steady and 
upright. 


Same Voyage Continued.—Aden to Suez. 



N. 

E. 

W. 














1874. 

o / 

19 0 

o / 

39 10 

o / 

4 45 

N. 

o 

6 

30 

E. 

ps 

N. 

lb E. 

O 

3 

30 

W. 

o 

1 

/ 

15 

E. 

'arch 31st, 




N. 

6 

20 

W. 

‘ M 

North 

6 

20 

)) 

1 

35 

W. 

A.M. 





18 

50 

« 


N. 

low. 

8 

50 

}) 

4 

5 






»} 

30 

56 

ij 

03 

}) 

20 „ 

10 

55 

j> 

6 

10 






jj 

43 

15 

}) 


» 

30 

13 

15 

)> 

8 

30 


1 




}> 

54 

15 

») 

OQ 


40 „ 

14 

15 

» 

9 

30 

» 


Ship steady and 
upright. 


Same Homeward Voyage.—Alexandria to Malta. 


N. ■ 

1 E. 

W. 







o / 

32 40 

! 26 20 

7 30 

N. h 45 W. 

„ 70 0 „ 


N. 60 W. 
,, 50 ,, , 

19 45 W. 

20 0 „ 

12 15 W. 
12 30 „ 

Ship steady. 




,, 59 0 „ 

1 

CO 

j, 40 „ 

19 0 „ 

11 30 





3, 47 15 „ 

» 80 ,, 

17 15 „ 

9 45 „ 





,, 34 45 „ 


3) „ 

14 45 „ 

7 15 „ 





„ 21 45 „ 


,3 10 „ 

11 45 „ 

4 15 „ 





,, 8 15 ,, 


North 

8 15 i, 

0 45 „ 



Same Homeward Voyage.—Gibraltar to England. 



N. 

w. 

w. 







74. 

17th. 

o / 

36 25 

.C / 

7 30 

9 / 

19 30 

N. 63 OW. 

L 

N. io w. 

32 OW. 

12 30 W. 

Ship pitching, 

IC. 




„ 50 15 „ 

,, 37 45 „ 

1 ^ 
a 

33 20 „ 

33 10 „ 

30 15 „ 

27 45 „ 

10 45 „ 

8 15 „ 

compass rather 
unsteady. 

18tli. 

.M. 

39 20 

9 45 

21 0 

,, 22 30 „ 

») 8 30 

<1 

CO 

North. 

N. 10 E. 

22 30 „ 

18 30 „ 

3 0„ 

2 30 E. 




N. 6 15 E. 

' S 

33 20 „ 

14 45 „ 

6 16 „ 



1 



» 17 15 „ 

GQ 

,3 30 „ 

12 45-„ 

8 15 „ 



! 



31 0 „ ! 


S3 40 ,, 

9 0„ 

12 0„ 


-4- 

! 


1 

>» ^2 30 ,, j 


33 80 ,, 

7 30 „ 

13 30 „ 
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Comparison of the foregoing with the following tabulated statement— and it will be notic 
that the observations in nearly the same locality, but on different voyages, are placed abreast 
each other—will show that occasionally the deviation on one course differs or 4° in tv 
successive voyages. It is clear, therefore that old Deviation Cards must not be trusted, and th 
the compasses cannot be too frequently tested. 


P. & 0. STEAIVIER »MONGOLIA,” A. COLEMAN—COMMANDER. 
Bombay to Aden. 


Dale and Time. 

• 

Lat. 

Lon. 

Variation 

of 

Compass 

Shut’s Head, 
True 

1 How 

1 ascertained. 

Ship’s Head 
by Standard 
Compass. 

Difference 
between True 
Head and 
Compass. 

Total 

Deviation. 

Remarks. 


N. 

E. 

W. 








n / 

o / 

o / 

O t 


O 

O 

o / 


1874. 

13 50 

49 40 

2 30 

S. 64 SOW. 

5 

■S. 60 W. 

5 SOW. 

3 OW. 

Ship tolerabl 

June 28th. 




.. frl 00 „ 

"d 

» 70 ,, 

6 00 „ 

3 30 „ 

steady. 

A.M. 




,, /O 4o ,, 

B 

>1 60 „ 

9 15 „ 

6 45 ,, 






„ '77 45 „ 


West 

12 15 „ 

9 45 „ 






„ 86 30 „ 

00 

N. SOW. 

13 80 „ 

11 0,,' 






N. 85 30 W. 

'Ifl 

» 70 „ 

15 30 „ 

13 0 „ 






,, 76 45 „ 

p 

CQ 

}} 60 ,, 

16 45 „ 

14 15 „ 



Same Voyage (Continued).—Aden to Suez. 


1874. 
July 2ud. 

A.M. 


N. 

E. 

W. 

o / 

O / 

o / 

19 30 

39 00 

5 0 



■5 

o 

O / 

o / 


N. 45 0 W. 


N. 30 W. 

15 OW. 

10 OW. 

Ship stead 

,, 33 15 „ 

a 

20 „ 
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Same Homewabd Voyage.—Alexandria to Malta. 
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Same Homeward Voyage, as above.”—Gibraltar to England. 
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misr/fy. 



The examples on the two preceding pages clearly show that a considerable difference in tlio 
ount of deviation must be expected on consecutive voyages, even in well-found vessels, and under 
3 most careful management. 

The Standard Compass has been called"^ the heart of a ship, and demands (as we ^1mve 
Jeavoured to show in the preceding pages') the constant attention of the commander and officers 
all steamers plying between England and tlie East Indies through the Suez Canal. We have 
3ady mentioned the st^dard books which treat of the compass and magnetism generally. Any 
>k of ready reference, "which may save the time of the officer of the watch (who cannot con- 
liently be spared from his other manifold duties, for oft-repeated calculations of the sun’s true 
ninth), is an invaluable addition to the seaman’s library. Therefore we call attention to a new 
)]i of Azimuth Tables, for computing the Sun’s true bearingf—the want of which has \on^ 
en felt-—affecting, as it does, so large a portion of the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans, the 
est Indies, the Ped Sea, the Arabian and China Seas, and the Bay of Bengal, as well as tlie 
icreasingly-important passages betw'een Australia and China and Japan, which w-e shall describe 
2 “ Part Second ” of this work. 


* Practical ISautical Surveying,” by Commander Thomas HuU, E.N. This little book gives many useful 
its to seamen—bow to constmet a plan of a bay or harbour, how to detect errors in the chart of a piece of 
ist-lino, or frame a report on a newly-discovered island, rock, or shoaL” ^ 

t “Sun’s Bering, or Azimuth Tables,” computed for iutervals of four minutes, between the Equator 
i the parjiUel of 30 Latitude—being a completion to the Equator of the late Captain Birdwood’s Azimuth 
hies between ^ and 60 Latitude—by Captain Davis, B.JN., E.R.G.S., and published by J. D. Potter Aircnt 
Admiralty Charts, 31, Poultry, and 11, King Street, Tower IIill, London. ’ ^ 
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THE TIDES OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 
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The rise and fall of the tide twice a day, or nearly so, is quite familiar to every one, and it \ 
be taken for granted that this is due to the attractions of the sun and moon ; for, although 
planets exercise a certain amount of attraction, still their distances are so enormous that the efl 
thereof in the tides is quite inappreciable. 

Now the moon (supposed to be on one side of the earth) tends to draw up the water nearest 
it, and produces high water. Every part of the earth feels the moon’s intluence, but not t 
equally ; those parts nearest to it necessarily feel it the most, and those furthest feel it the lea: 
so that the water nearest to the moon is heaped up most; but at the same time that the moon 
effecting this, it tends to draNV the earth away from the water on the opposite side, so that the 
would be a rise of the water there relatively to the earth^s surface. We see, then, that at a 
moment there are two high waters from the attractive forces, and, of course, there will be two h 
wateis at the intermediate points of the surface between them. The sun again influences tl 
water in the same way. 

Now the moon makes her apparent circuit in 2 i hours and 48 minutes : therefore the mooi 
wave will recur twice in that period, or at every 12 hours and 24 minutes; thus we see'there h 
semi-diurnal lunar tide, and also another solar tide. It is evident that if these two waves foil 
the same direction nearly (as indeed they do), on the surface of the earth, they must produce t 
effect of one wave recurring nearly at the periods of the greater of the two, but modified in . 
height by the smaller w’ave. Thus, when the summits of the two happen to coincide, the sumn 
of the combined waive will be at its highest. When the hollow of the smaller wave coincides w* 
the sinnmit of the larger, the summit of the combined wave will be at its lowest. 

0/1 • suns W’ave recurs every 12 hours, and the moon’s wave every 12 ho 

r niakes thirty w’aves in about the same time that the moon makes 29 wave 
an at the lirnt of these 29, the summits of the tw’o coincide, at the 15th the'summit of t 
moons will coincide with the hollow of the sun’s, and at the 20th the summits of the two w 
comcule. The height of the first and last will be the sum of the two, and that of t 
ovprdifference. These are in iixct the spring tidedy or great tides which oc 

moon; and the neaps or small tides occur in t 
la e weeks. The amount of the lunar tide is more than double that of the solar tide, 
the A f spring tides the effects of sun and moon are the same througl 

o’ / ^ Slimmer and winter, the moon makes the circuit of tlie Equator, and 

tbp Qn 1 tropical zones. At new and full moon, during summer and win- 

tbof attractive forces together upon alternate belts of the earth’s siirfo 

or npoviv - waves (caused by these attractions) although recurring at the regular tin 

nnnn tbp ^ themselves different. In spring and autumn, the’attractions are exei 

pon me i^quator each Ume, consequently the consecutive waves will be nearly similar. 

o 1 ^ 9^J‘^rier3 of the moon, when the sun and moon are at right angles to one anothei, 
•ml ? f the moon will be on the tropics and the sun on the Equator; and in sumi 

the moon will be in the Equator and the suu in the tropics. The effect of those vary 
nearU^^Lni ’winter, alternate spring tides are high and low, and neap tides^ 
Thus\vo%er*tb-!f spring anc autumn, the spring tides axe regular, and neap tides alternately vai 
the short neriod tideq semi-diurnal tides, both lunar and solai', which are call 

p,«a».d 1 ., U.„, i.' ““ 

fortnightly tide, coiisistintr of rise at tho Eonn/ I'Vn ‘^l®clmation, will w- 

when Wmoou is crossing S E '' 

moon IS in greatest N. or S declination ’ An i f n at tho poles wh 

eolcert.upH'e ^t^o^^hTthey hJJe u!tgilteate£. 

i gam:-accordn,g as the .noon is in apogee or perigee; there will be a lesser or a 
















)ing up of water round the Equator and a sinking at the poles, and this is the cause of a 
ithly lunar tide. And for similar reasons there is an annual solar tide. 

Summary. The above is a biief explanation of the principal inequalities in the tide-generating 
?es; the other minor ones, depending on the moon’s perturbations, need not be taken into 
sideration in our brief account of the tides. But the intelligent mariner must reinember the 
r following chief tidal constituents (as explained above) that are found in most localities: 
Firstly.—-Lunar and solar semi-diurnal tides. 

Secondly. — Lunar and solar diurnal tides. 

Thirdly.—Lunar fortnightly and solar semi-annual tides. 

Fourthly. — Lunar monthly and solar annual tides. 

In the Gulf of Cambay there is a diurnal inequality of 7 or 8 feet in the height, but the two 
es arrive at their regular intervals : there is no inequality of time. But at many localities, there 
more or less diurnal inequality, both in height and time, and a want of due attention to this fact 
3 doubtless introduced confusion into the records of local observations. It so happens that the 
urnal inequality here (on the coasts of England) is so small, that it is considered a comparatively 
important matter. Taking their knowledge from British tides, our navigators in distant seas are 
en unprepared for the above phenomenon. Thus observed facts, which are really of great 
portance, have sometimes been set down as merely accidental irregularities due to local causes, 
is well known that the night high tide is higher than the day high tide, both at Calcutta and 
mbay, in the winter season or N.E. monsoon, when the sun is in Capricorn. But in the S.W. 
)nsoon, with the sun in Cancer, the day high water is higher than that of the night. This 
enomenon also occurs in the Gulf of Cutch, 

The Admiralty publish Tide Tables for many British Ports, and it is to be hoped that such 
»les may eventually be drawn up for the Ports of British India. Then the mariner would 
efit by the predicted height of the tide for any day—the exact height due to the attraction of 
1 and moon, but stillTiable to differ on any day owing to two causes which are not calculable 
brehand; firstly, the weight of the atmosphere as indicated by the barometer; and secondly, 

3 effect of the wind, which when from one direction may raise, and in others may lower the tide, 
ecling both time and height. 

The Tide-Wave. After the graphic method, adopted by Dr. Whowell in his “ First approxi- 
.tion towards drawing.a map of Co-tidal Linesf we have given a chart of the Indian Ocean, 
uving roughly the Co-tidal Lines, or the progress of the Wave of High Water in hours of 
enwich time. Mr. William Parkes, the eminent harbour engineer—who has deeply studied the 
3 Sof Karaclii, Bombay, and Calcutta, and to whose writings concerning “ the Tides” we are 
.ebted for much of the above brief explanations—does not think this mode* of illustration the 
St correct, but we adopt it as the most graphic to engage the attention and interest of seamen. 

Parkes publishes Annual “ Tide Tables” for Bombay and Karachi, by authority of the 
retar}’ of State in Council of India. From these we take a Table and two examples (in the next 
3 s) to show their utility and what benefit we should derive from similar “ Tide-Tables” for 
utta and other great Indian ports. 

The Age of the Tide. Dr. WhewelFs collated observations showed that a greater number of 
h waters occurred between 0 and 7 hours after the passage of the inoon. It will be seen that 
3 lines at the Chagos and Seychelle groups, and at Mauritius, differ little from .this. But in its 
ogress the Tide-wave suffers great retardations and impediments which cause variations to the 
iicuntof several hours. If they extend to 12 hours, it becomes a question whether the tide which 
3 see is due to one transit of the moon or another. It may be either a very quick, comparatively 
limpeded tide, formed by a late passage, or a much retarded tide formed by an earlier one. If 
' can trace the impediments,' we can at once decide; but if not, we must compare the heights of 
'^rnl successive tides with the changing relative positions of the heavenly bodies. We know what 
•ns iu the tides the chahges in the positions of the heavenly bodies will cause, and we must 
w hug afUi such changes of position the variations in the tides actually occur. This interval 
3 d tl)c age of the tide, and it simply represents the time that has elapsed since the sun and 
were in the position to form it, and includes both the time occupied in forming and the time 
wliich it has since been rolling about upon the sea. Thus the tide on the West coast of 
1 is two days old, whilst that on the East coast of England is two and a-half days old, and 
'Lest spring tides occur respectively two days and two and a-half days after the now and full 

dal Currents, The tide-wave in the deep sea is merely an undulation; but, when shallow 
bays are reached, the movement of the water is discernible. The general principle is, that 
lef p Gca there is a quick movement of the wave, and a slow movement of the water; in the 
sea riiere is a slow movement of tho wave, and a quick movement of the water, which is 
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cdlecl the tidal current. These currents are frequently spoken of as the flood and ebh tides ; 
the terms (although sanctioned by usage) are not correct, because flood and ebb are applied to 
rising and falling of the water, which is quite a different thing. The flood current in a chan* 
supphes water for the wave, but the ^Yave requires water after its summit has passed any particn 
point, so that at that point flood current continues, although ebb tide may have commenc* 
Similarly ebb current may continue, after flood tide has commenced. In the Gulf of Cambay t 
ebb current frequently runs for an hour and a half after actual low water ; and in the Persian Gl 
the tidal current has been observed to run on for nearly three hours at some places after the wal 
has begun to rise or fall. 

Tidal currents have also much to do with the formation of bars at the mouths of Indian rivei 
Therefore, unless the harbour engineer has a full knowledge of their set and force, and whetln 
they act in conjunction with or in opposition to the ocean currents, his plans for improvement xnt 
be rendered nugatory. 

The Tide-Wave of the Indian Ocean. Of course it is mere hypothesis that a great wa'. 
passes (as on the chart) to the Westward, round the S.W. extremity of Australia into the India 
Ocean. Yet certain anomalies in the tides at King George’s Sound — where there sometim 
appears to be only one tide in the day —seem to indicate a second wave as coming some hours aft 
a first wave, and thus adding to the first high water and producing a prolonged tide. The secoi 
wave (if we may so call it for distinction) must be also hypothetical, but it might be confirmed 
accurate observations at the Keelings Islands and at the Chagos group, in conjunction with othc 
at Sunda Strait, at the E. end of Java, and along the N.W. coast of Australia. 

The tides of the Asiatic Archipelago have yet to be investigated, but our conviction is (iis t 
chart represents) that the wave down Malacca Strait, and that which flows to Eastward betwe 
Java and Australia (till it meets the Pacific ^Yave which has come through Torres Strait) are a be 
\uird undulation from the wave which the raooa has formed under herself as she passes over 
eep sea near the Keelings Islands, where high water occurs about tw^o hours sooner than at Su* 
btiait, or about four houi*s after the passage of the moon ; whereas at Torres Strait the high wat 
is a out houis after the moon. We assume that the moon does thus pick up, as it were, a frei 
^a\e, and, as the tide follows the moon, the first effect close to the W. shore of Australia and P 
1 draw tlie water aw'ay from the land, in order to form a tide-wave to tl 

flip ^ i ^ certain space of water behind the moon is required to form a wave ; this wa 
^ n, w len brought to a head, as it were, may be easily supposed to fall back upon the coast of \ 
Australia causing high water at Swan River at a later hour than at the N.W. Cape, and later s 
dinn!nf* ® where (we are told) the flood current comes in from the Westward, and 

nnrl tlno v ^ times is very great, so that sometimes the two tides come close togcth 

T so^little between them, as if there were only one tide in the day. 

rhppp Carpentaria, Flinders found great inequalities, and was induced to believe tl 

lirinairicr fbr/ also. This might be due to the gr^at inequality of ti 

lookod W tides together, or to the great inequality of height causing the smaller tide to be o 
^cienti'fip i^p^ided facts arc too few to determine by. We must leave to the rising generatio 
of elucidating the progi'ess of the tide-wwe in those Eastern soas, . 

current's the tidal currents are interfered with by the periodical oc 

Pacific and Tn larkes has given a'sketchof the tides in the seas between 

some in tlm timp nt wliioli ti.n civ, *4 c ^ watei, 111 some in the level of low water 

low of the wave passes; but each'pasLs ^’*® 

fortnight, from year to year, and from era ^ ®'^“g®® fortnigb 

(iilVereiit positions of the heavenly bodies The rf/ followmg the inBueuce of 

tides, arises from the fact that the two waves foinned marked a featoe in 

differing in length, direction and conf.^ltbf xt ocean, travel bj 

present great modifications. Where the summit of eon ^ n ® 

have a wave of double heicrlit Where tho q • ^ comes near the summit of another, v 

shall have hotli obliteratel^^^ ‘1^® follow of anot 

firni hi C.E., we are indebted for this table and examnlM ' Mn.i r r 

tion has been gleaned from Mr. Parkes’ litUe book on « The Tides » a-uUmm \ ’ 

harmonic analysis of Tidal Observations.”. ^ ^ ^ Colonel Walker s ” Note 
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TABLE• 

r finding the Height of the Tide at any intermediate period of flood or ebb,—the amount of rise 
and the times of low and high water being known. 


Total Eise from Lo^ 
to High Water. 

1 

Tide above Low Water level. 

One-sixth 

Flood. 

One-third 

Flood. 

Half-flood, 

Two-thirds 

Flood. 

Five-sixths 

Flood. 

High Water. 

: Feet. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

t 4 

0 

1 0 

2 0 

3 0 

3 81 

4 0 

’ 5 

0 5 

1 2k 

2 6 

3 81 

4 7 

5 0 

6 

0 6 

1 6 

3 0 

4 G 

5 6 

6 0 

7 

0 7 

' 1 91 

8 G 

5 31 

6 5 

7 0 

8 

0 8^ 

2 0 

4 0 

6 0 

7 31 

8 0 

^ 0 

0 9 

2 

4 6 

6 81 

8 21 

9 0 

10 

0 9^ 

2 7 

5 0 

7 5 

9 21 

10 0 

11 

0 11 

2 91 

5 6 

8 21 

10 1 

11 0 

12 

1 0 

3 1 

6 0 1 

8 11 

11 0 

12 0 

13 

1 0 

3 31 

6 6 

9 81 

12 0 

13 0 

14 

1 U 

3 7 

7 0 ' 

10 5 

12 11 

14 0 

15 

1 2k 

3 91 

7 6 

11 21 

13 91 

15 0 

16 

1 3 

4 1 

8 0 

11 11 

14 81 

16 0 

1 

1 o 1 

J 3i 

4 31 

8 6 

12 81 

15 81 

17 0 

18 1 

1 ^ • 

4 7 

9 0 

13 5 

16 7 . 

18 0 

10 

A b i 

4 91 

9 6 

14 21 

17 6 

19 0 

20 1 

” 1 

5 1 

1 

1 

10 0 

14 11 j 

18 5 

1 

20 0 



hor the corresponding periods of ebb tide use the same figures, but consider them as the 
nounts of jail from High Water level. 


Example I. To find the height of the water at Bombay at 5 p.m. on Sept. 13th, 1873. 


Duration of ebb 


6h. 4 Sw . 


7ft. 7m. EallofTide. 


am ^ 48m. 6 = Ih. 8m. Therefore onc-shih ebb occurs at 3h Urn + 

/r “‘3b. 14m. + 2h. IGm. = 5h. 30m. ^ + 

S aU (from Table; at one-siith ebb for tide of 7ft. 7in. = Oft. Sin. 

>9 >f one-third ebb ,, — 2ffc llin 

Whence beiglit of water at 4h. 22m. is 2ft. Sin. - Oft. Sin. = 2ft! Oin. 

, . ” ?b. 30m. is 2ft. Sin. — Ift. llin. = Oft. Oin. 

(.e cording to proportion), at 5h. Om. tlio height of the water is about Ifl. Sin, aiove Zero. 

^^Pkv1oosTow°w‘I ‘be water at Bombay at 4 a.m. on Sept. 16th, 1873. 


jS’ext High Water 
Duration of flood 


8h. Om. 
71i. 32ni. 


Din. Deptli below Zero, 
2ft. llin. Height above Zero. 

6ft. 4iii. Eise of Tide, 


tn.tZW ■■ = si 

Bise at half flood (from Table) for tid^ of^m ~ 

Proportional rise 1^4®: ..... 3ft. 2 in. 

Ui om Table j one-lifth of diff. between 1ft. Gin. and 3ft. 2iu.) = Oft. 4ui. 

Bit.' up to 4 A.sr. 


2ft. lOin. 


Ihciofoie, 21>. 10m. deducted from 3ft. 3in. leaves Oft. 7m. delow Zero, as required beiglit of water. 
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Until late years only, few seamen have noticed the real distinction between high water 
full »ea, and the turn of the stream ;—which may take place sooner or later than high, or 1 
water, by a quarter, or half a tide (more or less), but seldom with it, except at the head, or end 
a tidal inlet, estuary, or harbour. 

Example.—From the Atlantic, for example, a gradual elevation of the ocean, an excessiv. 
broad tlat wave, impinges on the western shores of the British Islands and swells around them, , 
the north and south. After raising the water, everywhere, successively, or simultaneously (acco 
ing to the coast line and other circumstances) these two north and south waves meet near i 
Strait of Dover. 

The tide wave that travels northward, and right round the British Isles, is longer on its coun 
and meets near Dover the swell of a tide neaily two • days younger (or later) which h^s passed 
the British*Channel. Winds, either Northerly or S.W., must retard the one and hasten the othe 
thus snaking an alteration, by several miles, in the meeting place of the two tides. 

Local Peculiarities of the tides vary in all imaginable ways ; but their main principles 
features are everywhere similar, only differing in degree. The ocean is slightly influenced ^ 
gravitation, and very small movements of so vast a mass suffice to impel secondary waves agaii. 
shores, and these again send off their derivatives, in great variety, according to the conformation 
coasts and the depth or shallowness of the waters adjacent to them. 

Sometimes these derivative tide-waves succeed at equal intervals, sometimes they combi 
and accumulate ; at others they follow in such exact succession as completely to neutralise c 
another, and thus cause an appearance of no tide at all. Between such extreme cases there 
every variety found, in various parts of the world ; and they may all be illustrated by referenc< 
a wave advancing against a cluster of rocks, on any sea shore, which may be observed to 
aiound, fill cavities more or less gradually, form every kind of eddy, with streams chasing each oti 
without rising, or meeting in accumulation;—exemplifying in miniature, what takes place, on 
great scale, but very much more gradually, throughout the world. 

Precaution. —Whenever a coast is approached from an open ocean, the tidal ^ stream, • 
cuireut of tide near the shore, should be carefully considered. In some places there is a set 
many miles, perhaps 20 m., or 30 m., along shore, or towards the land, in one tide; but, happ 
Oil most sea-boards there are no such extreme dangers. 

1 • Indian Ocean. —Of the tides in Australian and Chinese seas, we have much 

cam. We have a fair knowledge of the tides of the Indian Ocean, northward of Mauintius, b 
^me anomalies require to be cleared up. We shall learn more of the Arabian Sea and Gulf 
engal tides, when the scientific observations, now under charge of the Survey or-General of Indi 
fitong her shores, become published and multiplied. 

. 1 ■^^^omalies present themselves in the Gulf of Mauar and the Red Sea. In the former reg* 
V imticed that sometimes four slight tidal risings and corresponding falls occur in 

chart may partly account for this, as it shows that a direct wave may come uj 
u lan Ocean causing the first high water, and that this is afterwards followed by another •,.& 
irown back down the Malabar coast. In the Red Sea, tidal notes have been gathered at the wn 
o many a vessel, as well as by the talented surveyors of the Royal Navy, who, of late years ’ 
een emplo^^ed there. Thus we are enabled to draw up the following remarks. 

TIDES IN THE RED SEA. 

o^n, which is not a continuation 

merolv ^ed Sea. The latter seems to reach the Dhalac Bank ; 

found t)etw.'pn the mn tl" found till northward of Kosair. Distinct tidal currei 

Rise There ia ot ' ^ A-hkaba, and Shadwau and the Jafatain Islands. 

Navy sl^i t„M 1 ^ nse at Suez of 7 ft., and at Has Gharib of 2 ft.; hut (the 

state that iHs iv n !he i 3"®* ^ape Zeitee. Th 

Suez, and vice vend. ° islands Shadwan and J ubal -when it is L 

to rurjo Gulf of Suez above Toor and Zeitee, 

water is falUng at Suez Ihe tna.vimuni spring tide rate is H. m. per hour. 

the mnm, ‘''.®/®®‘^®‘' ^®'^®go»ng remarks on •• Tides,” will easily uudemtai 

aw-i^t L f doing 80, the effect must he t 

away water from some distant point. Observations indicate that point to be between To 
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’f Sinai peninsula, and that 

ma ies in tl^ .Vnl f '“S. Thus we have some little:clue to certain (a^arently, 
ma es in the tidal currents of that strait, which are said to ran lont^er to the Nortbrard than 

hward. Ji^xact observations of tidal plienomena in the Gulf of SneL wereLt initiated unS 

y be duTtoX demaTrf ■ /f® ‘!*erefore tell how much of this extra Northward floJ 
fd stream ^ caused bv evaporation from the broad surface of the Bitter lakes. A 

e£t oTevanoi atln S''®further on), indicates 

“ CTOpoiat on. This, however, is a question more for the physical ffeo^ranher than for 

oaiiZit themTnaffected by the tidal currents in Jubal Straits Some few 

od to thl east If the^sp/hn“«f V The ebb current sets a vessel to the west, and the 

oa to me east. II the set be at its maximum, c.e., about 2 m. per hour, and directlv hnv 

that the course made good differs one entire 
mt from that attempted or intended. Such deviation in narrow channels ly briZuctiJe of 

DecembZl86^9 VaT^nartlv'^h^ fatal accident to the Peninsular and Oriental Steamer Cm . mtic, 
•PP^ n ’ . 1 1 - u P ^ ^ these currents. The diviim oneratioiis at her 

eaf Bkte?Li?^The hIT'Ii”" ®“rrent in Lake Timsah nor yet in the 

rr tL'ri? r.? siTrs™hr..rni' t 

o^itTs^L^’^itluez t® Southward about oL hour 

ta str^m runs xNorthward from 0h. 30m. to 4h. 30m , and Lthtld 

■ thpo^cpied hy the North and South tidal streams is different in conseouence 
the unvarying height of the water in the Bitter lakes; but surely much of the r ence s due to 

C i ‘’®® fl®od tide at Suez haTil^i abole 

Jeiel of the lakes, which is about two hours before H. W at which time it tumo fn i 

mues running during the latter part of the Suez flood and Loughout two thil-L of 5^^ 

.e at Suez, or until the water there has again fallen to the mean level Tho onnoi ot ti 
ms to i-un Southward about one hour before L. W., and coZmes to^ul out^S^ 
s again raised the water above the level of the Bitter lakes. ^ ^ ^ 

p of oi°i V ®f ffle canal, between Chalouf and Suez, spring tides run at tho 

e of 2J knots an hour, and occasionally much stronerpr Th^ Gtrnnryfii r +i ° ^ 

0 Chalouf to ne\rAIadama,whereT Zron4;r®OfffKp^^ 

^ffee^l^SloulTft^pfM'Z Little Bitter Lake ; 

nt w nd in the Gulf of ^ f P>“®® "ith a strong 

Aiy wina in tHe Gulf of Suez, the water rises from 8 to 9 ft. at the head of the Gulf nn i 

hen affect the water in the canal to some small extent. 
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SECTION I. 

ENGLAND TO MALTA, SUEZ AND ADEN. 




CHAPTER I. 

ENGLAND TO GIBRALTAR. 1 

l^EUttOL— CORUNNA—CAPE FINISTERRE—AROSA BAY—VIGO— TAGUS— LAOOS BAY—CAPE ST. MARY— 

CADIZ CAPE TRAFALGAR TAJIIFA GIBRALTAR BAT — AFRICAN COAST TANGIER—-CEUTA 

\MNDS, TIDES, CURRENTS, RACES, IN GIBRALTAR STRAIT — PASSAGES — WINDS AND CURRENT'S. 

(Variation of Compass at Falmouth, 23° W.; at Gibraltar, 19° W.) 

In accordance with the plan laid down, a description of the land and ports likely to he 
nppioached, either in oatwai'd or homeward-bound vessels, \vill be given, and then general directions 
or making the passage, to ensure the safety of the ship and a quick voyage. 

of "R* 6-^ceptional is the necessity for approaching the coast or making any harbour in the Bay 
iscy, that we need only describe one or two ports which, in case of not weathering Cape 
It may be necessary to bear up for. Further information will be found in tlie Section, 
to Cape of Good Hope (pp 33 to 37). 

HAEBOUR. The bay formed by Cape Priorino and Hermino Point may be called 
Doinfc ^ Ferrol, Betanzos and Corunna: the distance between the two 

from 1 ^ the northen inlet, is the best, as it is enclosed by high land, and shelters 

but a I . entrance between Priorino Light and Coitelada Point is nearly 1J m. broad; 

thoufrb T narrows to a channel, which, in some parts, is not more than 2 cables wide, 
^ It IS H m. in length; having passed this channel the hai’bour is spacious, 

9 cablPQ^^^T^^ Ar making Ferrol. Either point of the entrance can^ he rounded at 

passed ti * Rock, which lies off Segano Point, is now marked by a Bed buoy. Having 

the "NT I? ^ '^nu'Channel course must be kept until within the harbour, when you must haul to 
tor anchorage. 

Hash P^int of entrance, Priorino Chico, has a light, fixed. White, giving a Bed 

Can7p ^ minutes; visible 12 m.; elevated 90ft. Lat. 43° 28' N., Ion. 8° 20' W. 

COETmiiA N.N.E. of Chico Priorino, has a bright fixed light, 450 ft. high. 

Jacentes « -i . Southern inlet is not so clear of danger as Ferrol. A rocky bank, 

weather it lies immediately before the port, ni. to N.E. of the light; in fine 

s^ore is bold ^ breaks heavily in bad weather, and must be avoided: As the 

abroad until approached to 3 or 4 cables, you should keep either shore 

Herminio said to he entered ; this enU'ance, between 

nghts n >11. wide 

«ea, is cousiiicu * ^•> light-house of the Torre de Hercules, 330 ft. above the 

til roe ininuteg • , ’ “P i® White, flashing every 

light, steer about''<^ rounding Herminio Point, which is ^ m. E.S.E. of the 

then clear of the ®i®8® Castle opens to E. of San Antonia Castle ; being 

San Autouio Oaatl rocky shoal, which breaks when there ia much’sea, steer for the light on 
60 tons are boiuiri . rounded it at a cable distance, you may anchor. Vessels above 

to employ a pilot 
























Between Corunna and Finisterre there are two lights. Sisargas Light is fixed, White; but 
Hashes Red every four minutes, lat. 43® 22' N., Ion. 8® 50' W. Cape Villano Light is fixed ; 
I visible 10 m.; lat. 43® 10' N., Ion. 9® 13' W. African Bock lies half a league off Cape Torinaua, 
8 m. W.S.W. from Villano', and 12 m. to N. of Finisterre. (See also p. 34.) 

CAPE FINISTEBBE. The land to the N. of this cape, is high, with a flat top. The Capo 
itself is not high, but easily recognised by the light-house, nearly 470 ft. above the sea. 

' Finisterre Light is revolving every 30 seconds; visible 20 m.; lat. 42® 53' N., Ion. 9° 15' W. 

Ihe coast from Cape Finisterre to Cape Silleiro, 50 m., is broken by a series of deep inlets, 
the headlands between which are rugged. As many dangers lie off the shore, it should not be 
I approached at night or in thick weather. 

I Arosa Bay is an extensive inlet with good shelter, and may be resorted to in case of 
emergency with a leading wind and by daylight. The entrance is 2 m. wide. The W. side of it, 
Salvora Island, is distinguished by a light-house. A mid channel course, after rounding Brisan 
Point, leads safely in, when the Rua Light-house will be seen. Passing between the Riia Lif^ht- 
house, and that on the N.W. end of Arosa Island, you can haul to the W. into Puebla Bay. 

I Ons Island, 5 pi. to the S. of Arosa Bay, affords safe anchorage on its E. side in W. winds, 
at 3 cables from the shore. A light-house is on the summit of the island, which is 400 ft. high. 
In rounding Ons Island, give a berth to the rocks off the S. end. 

VIGO BAY, a deep and safe inlet, is fronted by the Cies or Bayoua islands. The middle 
island, Faro, has a revolving light, 595 ft. high. Under the lee of the islands, there is safe 
' anchorage in 9 or 10 fathoms in W. gales. Vigo Bay can be entered either to the N. or S. of 
j those islands, according to the mnd. Entering by the N. channel, care must be taken to avoid 
I a reef of rocks, which extend IJ m. N. from Caballo Point; by keeping Cape Hombre in a line 
with the hill of Ka Senora del Alba about S S.E. i E., until Monte Ferro bears S. J W. Then 
steer for the latter until the centre of the Bay opens. 

By the S. passage. Cape Mar in line with the light-house of Monte de la Guia, bearing E. by 
N., will lead in mid-channel between the dangers off St. Martin Island and those off the main. 
When Faro Light-house opens to the E. of St. Martin, haul to the N.E., towards the centre of the 
Bay. By keeping midway between the shores all dangers are avoided until the town of Vi"o is 
past, then anchor in from 6 to 9 fathoms. ° 


Between Vigo and Lisbon there is no port that a vessel might run for without a pilot. 

Burlings and Farilhoes are a remarkable cluster of islets, between 300 and 400 ft. hi^h, off 
Cape Oarvoeiro. Burlings Light revolves every three minutes; 305 ft. above sea. The channel 
between them and the main is clear. In foggy weather keep well to the W. 

TAGUS BP/ER. The approach to the Tagus, from the N., is well marked by the Cintra 
mountains, 1,700 ft. high, and also by Cape Roca (Rock of Lisbon), a cliff about 550 ft. high, 
witii a light-house on the summit. Cajie Razo is 4 m. S. of Roca, and from thence the coast 
trends to S.E. 4^ m. to Guia Light, then to the E. to Cascaes Bay; where, during summer months, 
when N. winds prevail, anchorage may bo sought in 10 to 12 fatlioms with Fort St. JMartha in 
a line with Guia Light-house, N.W. i W., and the town of Cascaes nearly open to N. of Cascaes 
Fort. 

The entrance to the Tagus, between forts St. Julian and Bugio, is 1 J- m. wide. Off both forts 
there are dangerous sandy shoals extending to the W., and having between them a deep channel 
nearly a mile broad. These sand-banks are the N. and S. Cachopo. Between N. Cachopo and 
rort St. Julian is the narrow North channel, which can only be taken with a fair wind. 

Belem Castle,, on the N. side of the Tagus, 5 m. above Fort San Julian, and about 2 in 
below Lisbon, is prominent in entering the river; it stands on a projecting point, nearly insulated 
at iiigh water; near it is the quarantine station. Here are the health and customs offices, aud off 
it all vessels are boarded on entering. Belem is almost connected with Lisbon. s 

Cachopo Shoak. The N. shoal extends from Fort St. Julian about W. by S. I S. 31 m 
and has a shoal patch of 6 ft. The S. shoal extends from Bugio Foit W.S.W. Urn.: this shoal 
lias a like depth, and is marked by White buoys. 

The Bar, between the outer extremes of the two shoals, has 6 and 7 fathoms over it at L. \V 
Ip <? w’ 1 deepens to 9 fathoms: between the two forts there is 19 fathoms, 

til s frequently breaks heavy on the Bar; in winter, when the freshes are stron", 

TTn^c r limes the Bar is impassable. ° 

))« Weis. „ J’ijelem ctS 
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LISBON—RIVER TAGUS. 




lit rt,r its 

.. ft. vtt 7£ir“;lti'“ “' “ “””■ ^''“' >“™ « ®'“ »*S 

augle or centre of the hifrh nart of Snnfn ivf ^ ^ Liglit-house is in one \\*ith tlio 

'tcs r"*r'' f '““ “““ ”■ 

about S E 4- S stppr f 1 ^"'*’ S- shore) comes in one vfittl Bugio Tower beariiifr 

S Thorny Fort (^,^ieh is white and a bug hrmile N e" 1 

allowing for tides as the flood sets^rictlit ti the river, but carefully 

sets directly on the N. Cachopo. extending from San Julian, while the ebb 

»l.rfdX S"ctil Iti. tta S ff', t ri”' '■' '•«■ '■•'*8 

Fort S.n Juli.n, sMr toT Eo Foirft. 1? S *S ■"'“"o ® ®' “e'« <>' 

Erii'‘r 

S face of Fnrf Q r n ®“® "''th Quinta Nova, and Cassilhas Point in one with tlio 

in ®ne withTh?b“.t‘“’irM:^^^^^^^^^ GuiaLight-liouse 

rouudiiiff theS^p?tl^”^^^/lT*o® ®"® i°to the river. Entering with a fair wind and 

bearing N. 4 E and^onpn t (®’^' P^'^t of the mountains of Cintra) 

»ome,E A ’Sni?p,f ^-A^®®.®®®® Fort, until Bugio Fort comes in one with EsS 1 
Bar counectin.; the N mi ?'P f ®“g*®-.k®®P‘“S ®«® 'fth Estrella Dome, in which line iho 

fathoms; and when thp Pp^ ‘^?°^®P®® .' 7 '^ be crossed m the deepest water, not less than Cl 
«!® Bar! and Seep Sei'' n“ Ja®®Fs Ladder, E. by N. ^ N., a vessel will be insidt 

wnd hangs to the N ho!^o ^7 J®®°Fs Ladder, or if the 

i N.) Sd b; from S F 1’ - Caxias E. by I 

®yi'‘-es8tree.) bearil aborV N ll’ mark (Paps in lino with the 

" Sl'n ’ ste^p^to. ®'™"g 

inside Bugm \iii Ppii^m"^^*^ Julian, keep to the N., so as to clear the sandy flat 

Belel Castb at" orTcon “ ^7 7 Lisbon, bearing ^ 

Julian and all its outworks oL^to tw’ 77^^"" anchorage, keeping Fort San 

shoals of Alcantara until tho vp^p^p • *® P®mpet of Belem Castle. This will clear the 

gchopo, should keep PcnfrL lSb^eSS 4 eT"^ f 

f.m-Pt"'nf r The turning marl for the N |deIf tlm pT' " p ^ = t^'®" h^ul 

ruuct Of Coxias E. by N. i N,; and the fnr ^ ^ c lannel is the Paps m lino with the IMiranto or 

” t£ n' "linl. S®.E^ “ ? ,*“? 'to ” ft* P*P» ft 

The N. turning mai-k is safp nii .1 i”™ ® P'' °i^ Jacob’s Ladder ) E N E ^ 

Ca^opo nearer than ^ m. The approach any part of the N 

ed not go to the tail of 


r ^ ‘'“I'-'Ugh the S. channel 
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[section I. 


Having passed Forts San Julian and Bugio, stand to either shoro into 12 fathoms; a good 
mark for clearing the shoulder of the sands, inside of Bugio, is Belem Castle in one with the 
citadel of Lisbon, which stands on the first rise of the land from the S. point of the city. Between 
Uedao Point and the village of Trafaria, the S. shore is bordered by a bank of the latter name, 
which extends off full a third of a mile, with deep water close to it. To clear this bank, tlie houses 
at Torre V’’elha must be to N. of Trafaria chffs. Above Trafaria the S. shore of the river is clear, 
with deep water as far as Cassilhtis Point. 

Between Fort San Julian and Belem Castle the N. shore is bordered by a narrow bank, but 
W. of the castle it e.xtends off a m. The shore on the S. side of the castle is steep; thence 
it is again bordered by a bank, which in places extends nearly 2 cables off, with 5 fiithoms on its 
edge, and deep water close-to. 

When nearing Alcantara bank, the mark (for clearing it in 7 fathoms,) is San Julian Castle 
and oiitw'orks open of the parapet of Belem Castle, until Alcantara, which appears like the angle of 
a fort with a watch-tower, bears N. J W. The bank will then be passed, and the shore may be 
approached until the tower of San Julian is in one with the parapet of Belem Castle; and this is a 
goofl mark for anchoring in an in-shore berth in 7 or 8 fathoms w^ater, off the Packet stairs. A 
ship of heavy draught will be far enough out in 12 or 14 fathoms, good holding ground of stiff mud, 
and out of the strength of the tides. 

At night. If coming from the N., bring Guia Light to bear N., and run for it until Bugio 
Light boar E.; then steer for Bugio until San Julian Light bears N.E.; when an E.N.E. course will 
lead between the two lights. When Belem Light is seen, bring it to bear E. by S., as the vessel 
will be nearly in mid channel, and then run up the river. 

In entering from the S., bring San Julian Light to bear N.E., and run on that bearing until 
the Bugio Light bears E., then proceed as dhected above. San Julian Light N.N.E. just clears the 
S. Cachopo in 4 fathoms. 

When Cape Roca Light is shut in with Guia a vessel will be nearing the shoals, and within the 
influence of the river tides, and therefore a cautious and constant reference to the bearings will be 
necessary. Should the ebb tide be running, be careful not to be set too near Bugio, and if in any 
doubt, steer more to the N, 

CAPE ESPICHEL TO CAPE ST. VINCEHT. Cape Espichel Light-house is 625 feet above 
the sea. The coast from this cape to Ptiberia river is generally low and sandy; onwards to Capo St. 
Vincent it gradually rises, with steep rocky cliffs. The Sierra de Monchique (its highest part, 
Foya, elevated 3,830 feet) is remarkable, 8 leagues E.N.E. of St. Vincent Cape. 

CAPE ST, VINCENT is about 200 ft. high, having a convent, light-house, and other 
buildings on the summit. A good offing should be kept off this Cape, as the currents generally 
set strong along shore, with a tendency towards the Cape. 

Light. Cape St. Vincent Light revolves every 2 minutes; 220 ft. his^h; visible 20 m. 
Lat. 37"* 3' N., Ion. 0' W. 

Sagres Point. Shelter from N. winds can be found E. of this point in II fathoms, about 
•J- m. from the shore; but, directly the wind changes, vessels should leave. 

Lagos Bay also affords anchorage during N. winds. Large vessels should anchor to E. of 
Piedade Point in 12 to 15 fathoms. Springs rise 13 ft.; H. W. F. and C. at 2 h. 

CAPE ST. MASY is tlie S. island of several, low and sandy. A light-house stands on it. 
Vepseis in the vicinity of the Cape should not approach the coast in thick weather, as the water 
rapidly shallows towards the Cape. 

I Tlierc is no port betw'een Cape St. Mary and Cadiz that a vessel of any size can take without 
[ a pilot, aud anchorage off them can only be obtained in fine \^eatlier. The bay between these two 
placci? is; to be avoided. . 


Guadalijiiivir Biver has a light on its S. side, flashing every minute; elevated 220 ft.; 
visiblu 22 m. It is 12 m. to N. of Cadiz, and a good landmark for that port. 

CADIZ BAY, bctwfeen Rota and Cadiz, is 5^ m. wide, and between Cadiz and 
Catalina 3 m., but rocks and shoals make it much narrower for navigation. In approaching from 
I probably be the mountains of Ronda, Ulrique, and Medina. Honda is 

extensive chain 24 m. inland. Ulrique is not so distant, but less conspicuous, 
a pyramid liill, is lowest, but near its summit has a reraai'kable tower. The houses of 
^ -nua on the W, slope of the mountain appear as a white patch. Bova tower, 0 m. to N. of 
also a good mark on this coast, as it can be seen far off. 

Rom 13 a small fortified town, with afl^d White light on the 

Eeef,a patch with 8 i fathoms. 


r c q f? 11 r wiin laLiioiiis. n i] 

1 j in. from Rotu. A rocky shoal also extends I} m. to the W. 


mole. A reef extends froiA 
A Bed buoy is on its S. 














5TI0N l] CADIZ. 

St. Sebastian is a small fortified island, with a light-house i m. W, of Cadiz. Beyond 
this, to N. W. round to S.W,, for about h ni., is shoal water. 

Cochmos and Puercos are rocky banks almost extending from the-N, point of the shoal off 
St. Sebastian round the point of Cadiz, and meeting the shoal water which lies to the N. and E. of 
the town. On the Cochinos a bell-buoy is placed. 

Diamante^ and Galera are two rocky shoals lying at the entrance of the harbour, and are J m. 
in extent, N.E. and S.W. On the Diamante the shoalest water is fathoms. The Galera 
has only 1^ kthoms, and on its N. end there is a Bed buoy in 5 fathoms,'bearing W. by N. miles 
from Santa Catalina Castle. Between the shoal and castle there is a good 5 fathoms channel, the 
N.E. entrance to the harbour. 

' Lights. Cadiz Light, on W. tower of St. Sebastian, is fixed, White, flashing Red every two 
minutes; elevated 150 ft.; visible 20 m.; lat. 30° 32' N., Ion. 0° 19' W. Puerto de Sta Maria 
has a small Red light, 5 m. to E. of Cadiz. 

DIRECTIONS. Coming from the N., the light-house of St. Sebastian should not be brought 
to bear to b. of S.S.E. until you are well to the S. of Rota. In fine weather, on approach of night, 
ajessel may anchor with light-house S.S.E., and Santa Catalina Fort E.; in 10 or U fathoms; 
Ertier the harbour between Galera shoal and Santa Catalina Fort, with Puerto Real church steeple 
'-n • hummock of Marrucco hill, until St. Domingo steeple in Cadiz is well open of 

1 hillip Point (with flag staff and battery). The vessel is then within the shoals. If beating in do 
not open any part of Marrucco hill on either side of Puerto Real. ' 

Vessels entering between the Puercos incks and Diamante shoal, should keep IMedina and 
Puerto Real steeples in line bearing about S.E. ^ E., until the gates of St. Domingo open of iho 
low point of Phillip; or until the small mole of Seville gate is open of the point; when the lead 
will guide to a convenient anchorage. 

With a beating wind, the Diamante should not bo approached nearer than to brin*^ the S. end 
of Medina on with N. end of Puerto Real. In standing to southward the N. end of Medina should 
not be brought southward of the S. end 8f Puerto Real. 




WINDS. The sea breezes vary from W. to N.N.W.,and are generally strongest at F. and C. 
of moon, when they not unfrequently blow during the whole night. They set in most commonly 
with the flood, and are of less strength when the tide makes near noon; indeed, at that period 
calms oi'G not uncommon throughout the day. The land wind seldom reaches the anchorage. 

The S.E. and E. wands are most dreaded by the inhabitants, but tjiey ai’e by no means so bad 
in their effects as the S.W. and W. gales, which send a heavy sea into the bay; whereajs the E. 
wind, being off-shore, seldom creates a swell. These E. winds commonly set in at F. and C. of 
moon, and blow with great violence; they occur seldom in tlie winter months, and generally 
commence in May or Juue, with intervals of two or three weeks, and theii’ average duration is three 
to five days. They are oppressive in the extreme. The thermometer riges 10® or 12® in a few 
minuto after the hot wind begins, and soon ranges from 84° to 92° Fahrenheit. 

TIDES. It is II. W. at Cadiz, F. and C., at Ih. 45m.; springs rise 9^ ft. to 11 ft., and 
^ regular except in winter after W. gales, which not only force a 

^ o T-iantity ol water into tho port, but cause the time of high water to be 2 hours later than 
and the flood to run 8 hours and the ebb only 4. At the entrance of the channel 
from thn sets S.S.E.; at half tide directly through towards Pimtales ; and the last quarter, 

citv thf^ I Santa Maria. Tho ebb sets nearly opposite. In the anchorage off tho 

Santa Maria generally sets from Phillip Point towards 

NeaT rVa?, P tide in a S.S.E. and N.N.W. direction, 

velocity at sj.riiigs is Torn* i fstream sets strongly over these dangers. The 

Pilots ire to he had off Cadt* ^ "t. 

CADIZ to CAPE TBAPATP AT>*^ ® ® depend on finding them at night. 

Trafalgar, there are ; uveinl (Inn.r.^ ‘ ^ , t'“f ‘^oast which from Cadiz rims S. for '45 m. to Cape 
2 to S m. from .shore. Vessels vocky shoals having from If to 8:^ fathoms, and lying from 

than 15 fathoms, during fine weatln v'^ faught should not stand nearer than about i m., or into less 
munding the dangers off the N W e n there is any sea or unsettled weather, i n 

ImUi bears eastward of N. bv E so as I -1 0 '/’uutil the town of 

CAPE TRAFALGAE, a low steou sn bearing 8.W.14 ni.fi'om ib lighUiousi;, 

rom the hijjh heul lo N.E, bj a lowth*!lighl-houKO. bcin,; BepavukS 

« re™ .0 Me„,i,. , Th». ^ „ tta W. 
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From the Cape a dangerous rocky shoal extends to the W. nearly 2 m. Beyond this to N.W 
and to W. are other shoals, the centre of the.outer danger, mtli only 2^ fathoms, being nearly 5 m. 
W.N.W. from the light-house. 

Light. Trafalgar Light, lat. 30® 11' F., Ion. 6® 2' W., is revolvivf/ every 30 seconds; elevated 
170 ft.; visible 10m.; on a conical dome, painted Red and Yellow. 

TARIFA is a small peninsula, connected to the main by a causeway. It is level and moderately 
high, and surrounded by steep cliffs with deep water close*to, except on the S. side, where a reef 
extends a cable off. The light->liouse, some small batteiies, and other buildings are erected on it. 
The town of Tarifa, with about 6,000 inhabitants, stands on the shore ^ m. N.W. of the 
Cape. Santa Catalina, a fort on rising ground on the neck of the peninsula, is surrounded by sand, 
and appears isolated. 

Light. Cape Tarifa, which is the S. point of Spain, in lat. 35® 59' N., long. 6® 36' W., has 
a circular white light-house, 130ft. above sea; shewing a Bed fixed light, visible about 17 m. 

To clear the Pearl Rock, keep Tarifa Light to the north of W. by N. 

Cahezos Shoal is a cluster of dangerous rocks lying N.W. by W. 5 m. from Tarifa Light-house; 
they nearly dry at L.W., and in W. winds the sea breaks with great violence over them ; but with 
E. winds or calms a ripple is all that is seen. Give them a wide berth. With Tarifa Light-house 
bearing E. by S., you will be 1^ m. to S. of them. With Cape Plata bearing N., you will be the 
same distance to the W. 

Tides.—'It is H. W. at Tarifa, F. and C, at 1 h. 46 m.; springs rise 6ift., and neaps 3ift. 
The flood runs westward, and the ebb eastward. 

The BAY of GIBRALTAR is formed betw'een Caraero Point on the W. and Europa Point 
on the E., distant from each other 4 m., and having between them very deep water. 

The land on the W. side of the Bay is high, rising over Carnero Point about 1,000 ft. above 
the sea, and continuing northward, gradually decreasing in height towards the head of the Bay. 

. The town of San Roque here stands on a hill 442 ft. high, about 2 m. inland; and to the S.E. 
of it is Mount Carbonera (with a tower on it) 970ft. high; thence the land declines towards S.E. 
to the Neutral ground, at the end of which rises the Rock of Gibraltar. 

Pearl Rock. This is a dangerous rocky shoal lying in the way of vessels bound into the 
Bay, formed of pinnacle rocks having 13 ft. water on them, with intervals of deeper water. 

To pass southward of the Pearl, keep the tower of Gualmesi well open of the rocks of Ace- 
hnehe Point until San Roque Church is open of Cabrita rock. San Roque, on a bill at the head of 
Gibraltar Bay, is conspicuous, and cannot be mistaken. 

At Night To mark the Pearl Rock at night, a strip of Bed light, shown from Europa Light¬ 
house, is seen bearing between E.N.E. and E. It shows ^ m. S. of the rock. Therefore, in 
approaching the Pearl at night from the W., a vessel should open Europa White light, until Verde Islet 
light is seen, when she may steer to the N. into Gibraltar Bay. A vessel from the E., whilst having 
Europa Bed light in view, should not shut in Verde Islet Light until Tai’ifa Light bears northward of 
W. ^ N., when she may steer for Tarifa. 

Lights, The lights in Gibraltar Bay are Verde Islet {(h'ecn), two Gibraltar Mole lights 
(Tied), Itagged Staff (Green), and Europa Point (fixed, VTiite). 

Verde Islet Light, -§• m. S.E. of Algeciras town, is fixed, Green; 62 ft. high; visible 5 m.; 
lat. 36® 7' N., Ion. 5® 26' W. 

Europa Light, at the S. point of Gibraltar Rock, in lat. 36® 6' N., Ion. 5® 21' W., and 150 ft. 
above sea, is fixed and brilliant; visible 15 m. 

Getares Bay lies between Gamero and San Garcia Points. Both Points are skirted with 
rocks and sliould not he neared on account of Currents. Shelter may be taken in this Bay from 
N.W. ^md S.W. winds in 9 or 10 fathoms, sand, but with a change of wind vessels should leave 
immediately. 

ALGECIRAS is sheltered from W. winds, and has good holding ground. A vessel of 
moderate size will have a gpod berth in 9 fathoms, mud, with Verde Islet on with San Garcia Tower; 
Fort Santiago W. ; and tlie highest belfry of the town W.S.W.: distant 6 cables off shore. You 
may anchor a little to the N. rather than to S. of this position, as the depths are regular and not 
greater than 12 fathoms, piud. Large vessels anchor in 16 or 17 fathoms, muddy bottom, at a 
mile iVom shore, with Fort Santiago bearing W., and the light tower on Verde Islet S.W. Atten¬ 
tion shoald be paid to keep a clear anchor, and vessels should leave when there is any sign of the 
WJnd hlovring fiom E. or S.E. Approaching Algeciras, vessels should not pass San Garcia Point 
or Verde Lslet nearer than J m. as rocks extend from both. 

GIBRALTAR. The Rock of Gibraltar forms the E. side of the Bay, and on its W. slope is 
the town. The Neutral ground is the sandy isthmus to N. of the Rock. 
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may veer to W. and N.W., and of short duration) bring fine weather for navigation. In Oct., Nov., 
or Dec., a strong breeze may occasionally occur from the W. These winds are attended with much 
moisture at the W. entrance of the Strait, Imt are mostly dry at Gibraltar. When the summits of 
Gibraltar and Apes hill, after being covered with mist during the E. wdnd, become clear and con¬ 
spicuous, it is a sign of a coming W. wind. 

In the fine season E. winds in the Strait are always fresh, while the W. winds are mostly 
moderate. But E. or W. winds have this peculiarity, that near the coast they follow its direction. 
Thus, when the wind is due W. in the Strait, it becomes N.W. near the coast of Spain, while near 
the African coast it is S.W. In like manner, E. winds in the Strait draw to the N.W. near Spain, 
and to S.E. near Africa. As the wind penetrates the Strait, it becomes stronger in the narrow 
part. Thus, although the E. wind may be light betw'een Gibraltar and Ceuta, it blow^s hard between 
Tarifa and Cires Point, and in all the W. part of the Strait. And in the same manner W. winds, 
moderate between Cape Trafalgar and Cape SparteJ, attain strength S. of Tarifa, and preserve it in 
all the E. part of the Strait. 

In the bad season, that is, in Feb., March, and April, W. winds are squally, and attended with 
heavy rain. In this season, also, the E. gales veer to the S.E. with torrents of rain ; the weather 
then is nearly always murky, and the sky overcast. The w’orst windg of the Strait are the S.W., 
and squalls (by which they are attended) change suddenly to W., or N.W., and even to N., some¬ 
times N.N.E. When they remain between N. and W., they generally diminish in strength ; the 
squalls are generally attended by rain, and at times by thunder. Between the squalls there aro 
intervals of fine weather, with moderate wind. If the wind settles betw’een N.W. and N.E,, it goes 
down, and fine weather ensues. But if, after suddenly changing to N.W., the wind backs round to 
S.W., it mostly redoubles its force and brings rain in abundance. 

Winds from N.W. round by N. to N.E. are rare in the Strait; hut when moderate they are 
attended with fine weather. In the had season they blow with force; but the local mariners say 
that although N.W. winds may blow hard outside, they are not much felt in Tangier Bay Also in 
this season N.E. winds frequently bring rain, and when they veer to E. or S.E. they generally 
freshen to a gale. The S.E. is the rainy wind of the Strait, and is called tlie Levanter. These 
winds are squally and shift suddenly to N.E., and-even to N. In these changes they blow bard, 
but at times in changing to N.E. they moderate; and if they again veer quickly to E. or to S.E. 
the bad weather will continue. 

Thunder storms aro most frequent in Sept, and Oct.; they are not so common in April, May, 
and Nov., and rarely happen in other months. They most frequently occur in the afternoon or at 
•night, when the weather is uncertain, and the wind variable. Heavy gusts of wind, but of short 
duration, blow from opposite points, as from E. and W., and clouds are seen at different elevations, 
pursuing opposite directions, which is a sign that the evening may have a storm. Marines 
affirm that in Sept, and Oct., about 15 or 20 m. outside the Strait, squally weather, frequently with 
thunder, is met with. 

The squalls are attended with much rain, with intervals of fine weather and calms or light 
wiud.s. When these squalls are strong, they are somewhat like whirlwinds, and shift rapidly 
through 4, 0, or even 8 points, blowing harder as the changes are more rapid and considerable. 

In the Strait of Gibraltar, the ocean swell is also felt. As the long seas penetrate the Strait, 
e.speciaJly if from the W., they assume tlie direction of the coast. The consequence is that neither 
on the African coast nor on the Spanish coast is there any really quiet anchorage where shelter 
is to be had. 

Whenever a swell is observed in the Strait and bays, either from N.E. or S.E., it indicates an 
approaching E. wind. When the swell comes from N.W. or S.W., expect a W. wind. While 
under sail in the Strait witli an E. wind, be prepared for squalls, which at times are heavy to the 
W, of Gibraltar, as well as V/, of Tarifa and between Cape Tmfalgar and Cadiz; they also occur 
on the opposite coast,'near Apes Hill, as far as Cires Point, off Malabata Point, and in Tangier 
Bay. lu like manner, with W. winds, squalls are heavy to the E. of Gibraltar, and near Apes 
Hill, Ceuta Bay, and Tetuan (African Coast). 

Barometer. —During summer, the barometer changes little in the Strait, but in winter seldom 
deceives. When it iklls, wind or rain may be expected. With winds from N.N.W. round by N. 
to E., it is generally high, and keeps so even when it rains. But as soon as the wind veers to the 
S., it falls; thus a rising barometer indicates a N. or E. wind, and a falling barometer a S. wind. 
S.W, and S.E. winds, behig those which generally firing bad weather in the Strait, are indicated 
by a fall in the barometer. But frequently this fall is only on account of rain, for these changes of 
barometer ai’e more generally followed by rain than force of wind. 
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^vTODg winds from the W. the water breaks. Between this shoal and the shore there are from 
9 to 12 fathoms; vessel should use the channel except in cases of necessity, but give the Point 
a berth of a mile in 12 to 15 fathoms water. 

The coast from Malabata Point to Point A1 Boassa, m., is foul; having several rocks and 
banks off it, but no danger for a ship keeping H to 2 m. off shore. Between Al Boassa and Point 
Lanchones (nearly 12 m.) the shore is clearer, and may be approached with safety to a mile. From 
Point Lanchones the coast line is irregular to E.S.E.; but there is no anchorage for ships in the 
bays until reaching Ceuta Bay. 

SIEIIRA BULLONES, or APES HILL. This celebrated mountain, called by the Moors, 
Jebel Mousa, stands near the E. entrance of the Strait, and with the Hock of Gibraltai* on the- 
other side, form excellent marks. It is rugged in outline, very precipitous, and ascend¬ 
ing in sharp inaccessible cliffs to its summit, which is 2,800 ft. above the sea; lat, 35® 53' N. 
Ion. 5® 28' W. 

Leona and Blanca Points form the extremity of Benzus Bay; the first is high and level, 
with a tower on the summit, and ends in a cliff; the other is high, steep, and of dark reddish 
colour, with the ruins of a tower on it. Nearly -J- m. N.W. from this point is a roCiv with 
2i- fathoms on it; to clear which, keep the whole of the walls of old Ceuta open of Berraeja Point. 
A mile S. from Blanca Point is Marabat Mountain, 1,080 ft. high, with a white tower on its 
summit. At its E. base are the ruins of the old town of Ceuta. 

CEUTA BAY, 2f m. wide, formed between Bermeja Point (a reddish point with the ruins of a 
tower), and Santa Catalina Point, is a mile deep, but affords no shelter for large vessels, except 
from S.W. winds. Fresh S.E. winds cause much sea, and those from the W. send down heavy 
squalls over the mountidns. No vessel should seek shelter in this Bay, and much less with E. or 
W. winds with any Northing in them. At a long mile from Bermeja Tower is the low point of 
Benites, with reefs extending from it; the outermost are the Campos, two large rocks above water, 
about 2 cables N.E. of Benites Point. The Campo rocks are surrounded by sunken rocks, and 
shallow water extends nearly a tim’d of a mile from the shore. 

Santa Catalina Point is low, projects to N., with rocks and reefs, and a fort of the same 
name commands it. The rocks off the Point are high, and extend about 1-J- cables to the N. At 
rocky bank with 3|- fathoms, known as Queen Isabel Bank, extends about ^ m. N. of 
the rocks, and in heavy seas the current sets very strong over it. At the distance of 4 cables from 
Santa Catalina Point the depth varies from 11 to 23 fathoms, rocky bottom. This point bears 
S. ^ distant about 12J^ m. from Europa Point. ^ 

CEUTA. The modern town occupies the N. and W. slope of the peninsula and the isthmus of 
Ceuta, in the form of an amphitheatre. The peninsula, or Almina, has seven small hills, wliich 
ascend gradually E. to the largest and highest, called Monte del Acho, on the summit of which is 
Acho Castle, 630 ft. above the sea; its w’alls and buildings are seen far off. 

The best anchorage in Ceuta Bay is N.W. of the new town in 8 to 13 fathoms, sand and rock. 
The Obispo, or principal street, should be kej)t open; it begins on the N. side of tho Governor’s 
house, the most conspicuous on the Almina, and near the belfry of San Francisco Church, at the 
high end of the street. A vessel at this anchorage should be prepared to leave should it come on 
to blow hard from E. or W, At the W. end of the town tliere is a mole, to which small craft 
may be secured; about 2 cables off it small vessels anchor in 6 and 7 fathoms. 

Almina Point, the E. extreme of the Almina de Ceuta, is low, being the termination of 
Mount Acho. Ou the summit of the hill, called the Mosqueros, stands the light tower. From 
Almina Point the coast turns S., and soon after S.W. and W., forming th (3 great Bay of Ceuta, in 
wliiclr vessels find good shelter against winds off the land, or from S W. to N. 

Light. Ceuta Light is revolving every minute; elevated 480 ft. on Mosqueros Hill; visible 
23 m.; lat. 35® 54' N., Ion. 5® 17' W. Variation of compass, 19® W. 

WINDS in Gibraltar Strait. The Strait includes the European coast from. Cape Trafalgar to 
Luropii Point, and the African coast from Cape Spartel to Ceuta. The prevailing winds are either 
from tlio E. or VV., and are-influenced by the trend of the coast on either side. Thus, when tlie 

is from the E., it varies between N.E. and S.E., and when from the W., between N.W. and 
o.W Irom observations made at Gibraltar during six years, W. winds prevailed in the proportion 
ol 10 to 13 of E. winds, while there was only an average of one day of variable winds in each 
month, has the most W. winds; Calms are very rare; the winds are often strong. 

rob. an(i March are the only months generally bad for navigation. About the end of Oct. and 
oy, vealher at times prevails, in the short rainy season, which lasts from 15 to 20 days. 
^ gales from S.W. (shifting to W, and N.W.) and from S.E., are frequent; 

at tnr;‘S very heavy, accompanied by ruin, and follow each other at short intervals. 
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coast between Cadiz and Cape Tmfalgar, the E, winds are stjually, with a clear sky 

overhead. These winds are dry; a white mist hangs ovpr the land, thickening near the horizon, 

and continues while the E. wind lasts; also indicates its approach. The absence of dew, and the 
rise and setting of sun behind a cloud bank, indicate an E. wind. In the fine season, while the E, 
■wind prevails, it is generally more constant and strong than the W. wind. It may last over a fort- 
o'^orVd^s^* seamen say, that it always blows for periods of 3, 

In general E. winds rapidly freshen, at times becoming a gale in a few hours. Near land 
At a distance from land the breeze is steady, and gradually goes down. 

1 „« "^i Medina, often blow strong. In April, they are accompanied by 

'y“'h ram and hail. They are squally sometimes, with thunder¬ 
storms. I hey slacken at evening, freshen m morning, and become strong during day with 

occasional sudden gusts at night. uuwu,, uajf, >yuii 

• S.W. winds, the most dimgerous, are generally announced by a fall in the barometer and 
comraenoo from the S. Different from E. winds, they take a certain time to veer to S W ’from 
whence Wow hai-dcst. Like the S.W. winds of the Bay of Biscay, they shift suddeiUy ’to W., 
and even to N.W.; if they continue at N.W., the weather becomes fine, but with heavy squalls at 
intervals, and sometimes thunder storms; they continue strong and generally go down at N This 
account of the W. wind specially applies to winter. In the fine season of April and May they 
are generally moderate, with fine weather. J J 

CBERENTS. The water between Cape St. Vincent (Portugal) and Cape Cautin i Africa!, 

IS in motion at the rate of from 10 to 20m. a day towards the Strait of Gibraltar, thus causing a 
ocneral current to the E. which is stronger in mid-channel than on either shore. On the coast of 
bpaiu the stream rims to the S.E.; on the coast of Africa to the N.E.; in the centre E. * and it 
attains its greatest velocity between Tarifa and Cires Point. Near Tarifa it runs to the S E 

towards the African shore, and off Cires Point to tho E.N.E.: thus there is a stronger current 
along the coast of Africa than the coast of Spain. ^ current 

' *1 general E. current is accelerated by the ebb, and retarded by the flood of sprin^r tides * 
in the lormer case it attains a velocity of 5 in. an hour, between Tarifa and Cires Point^ It is 
retarded also by long E. winds; but it preserves its E. direction from Tarifa to Europa P.iint. 
Ihe E. current in the middle of the Strait is sometimes checked or reversed, when an extraordinaiT 
equinoctial spring tide combines with the wind. {See Tides, p. 7.) 

-It has been found that the usual force of current in the middle of the Strait, ofl* Tarifa, is 
lom ^ to 3 m. an hour with fine weather and no tide; in the vicinity of Tarifa a little more than 
1 m.; and 2 ra. an hour on the coast of Africa. Close to Taiifa Point, when the ebb at springs sets 
with the current, they run 4 m. an hour in a S.E. direction. At one league N. of Alcazar Point 
fAlrican coast), they run to the E. 5 and 0 m. an hom\ 

Close to Tarita, the flood at springs runs W. *2 m. an hour; but at neaps about 1 m. This 
lood-stream is like a thin wedge, for at i m. off the Cape the general current sets E. At 
springs the stream of tide near the coast and bays runs at the rate of 1^ to '2 m. an hour, but at 

sWn! \ in-shore streams always run much faster on 6bb than on flood, thus 

snowing the effect of the general current. 

vprv wn'vm ebb and flood tide which i-uns B. and W., within 

E but wlipn*>^'*’ ^ *0 Spanish coast. When the water is falling, the whole stream is running 

Spartel Cires^'nmrI p ■'■’S’life. and Trafalgar, on the coast of Spain; and 

wateJ £ so’onl^rfr IP iIa ^ of slack 

begins to fall, it commences ruSu pstream commences running W.; and as soon as it 

“ -- - * - - 

the iSt£\hlirp2^orboth^Sf3 strait, generally occur near 

Ai b™„. „,d tw ,bb sZ“ 1 r.r.rEf..iS ““ f'' ‘"i"™ 

current, to the W So also ai PaE PrAn -Vu , j “ ' produces also a counter 

along shore, £d\he Bay of cSf G^rdl LIw • *0 the W.. 

o»n»i, tb. „„ ‘1* “"T 

working through the Strait from E. to W. with W. winds t“poitanco to sarhng vessels 
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In Ceuta Bay the counter currents are much the same as in Tangier Bay, but weak. 

Gibraltar Bay has peculiar counter currents. The flood stream entem the Strait by Europa 
Point, and sets towards Carnero Point; off which it divides into two branches, one of which 
continues on its W. course; another taltes the shore of the Bay, mailing a N. course fiom 
Carnero along by Algeciras, As the flood passes Europa Point a portion of the stream J^nches 
N. past Gibraltar Harbour to the head of the Bay. It there meets with the stream from the W. 
side; thus a current to the S. is established down the middle of the Bay which joms the flood 

stream^m the ^StmL ^ flood, there are actually three streams in the Bay, two of which run N. along 
either shore, and, uniting at the head, form together a current running S. out of tne Bay. i le 
stream on the W, side (much stronger than that on the E. side of the Bay) commences at Pon 
Carnero as soon as the flood malces there; in about an hour it reaches Getares, and in 
penetrates to Algeciras. The stream on the E- side of the Bay does not reach the anchorage off 
Gibraltar until three hours after the flood riSakes; tlius the flood stream never lasts so long as the 

whenThe ebb wm^mences in the Strait,'the tidal stream enters Gibraltar Bay round Carnero 
Point, and runs N.E. across the Bay. Having gained the head of the Bay, it divides, one pa t 
runs along shore towards Gibraltar; the other, the larger branch sets round the head of ^ 
and aluiig^ the W. shore by Algeciras to the S. Thus on the ebb, as on the flood, theio me tlnee 
cun-ents in the Bay. These streams change regularly with every tide, and about two 
after high and low water; but they are subject to variation, as the wind considerably influences 

them, and their velocity depends much on its force. „ , .1 •„ „„„„v„i 

Off Cm-nero Point the tide runs almost always either N.W. or h».E., and consequently in genera 
towards the shore. Carnero and Acebuche Points m-e difficult points for vessels to get [uuud from 
the E. Caniero is the most dangerous in the whole Strait; many accidents occui on this Eoin , 

in cunsenuence of the currents. . 

On the E. side of Tarifa the flood tide is never sufficiently strong to cause any counter 
current; but with die ebb, the stream which runs S.E. occasions a counter current along the coast 
to die W.; diis at times is felt some distance E. of Tarifa. 

Tide Baces are numerous in the Strait of Gibraltar. They are genera y 
salient points where the trend of coast changes, and near the banks. They lorrn sue en J ^ 
warning, and the sea gets up like water boding, short, irregulai, and deep, e win , o c , 
helps to form them. These races are dangerous to boats and even to small cia . le ni ’ 
turbulent races are generally where a point is most acute, and off winch the wa er is no 
deep; and they are generally formed at half tide, when the current is strongest. ^ 

In some parts the stream of Hood, as w^ell as ebb, produces a race; in others,^ ^ c^es on 
the ebb. The points on the coast of Spain where races ai'e found are,--Cape Irafalgar Oaliezos 
shoals, the S. {kiint of Tarifa, Frayle Point, the Pearl Rock, and Europa loint. die coast 
of Africa, Cape Spartel, Points Mdahata, Altares, A1 Boassa, Cires, Leona, and the iN.E. Toint 

' The most violent race is off Cape Trafalgar, and it forms there boRi on the Hood and ebb. 
It extends a good distance off the Cape to W.S.W., crossing the bank (ff Aceiteia, and over a le 
small banks of the Phare. This race, more violent than any in the Strait, is probably caused by 

the sudden change of direction in the coast, and the number of banks on it. ^ ^ 

At ^tery half tide a race is also formed on the Cabezos, or near them; it gets up even in 
calm weather; and in bad weather, with much sea on, extends over the ’whole breadth ot t e 
Strait, from the Cabezos to Malabata Point, on the African coast; on this line the btrait is 

shallowest, and pilots call it the Race of Bajas. ^ o -n i ^ ti.n 

The race off Tarifa Point is of limited extent; on the ebb it extends to b.E., but witn ino 

flood to S. W. It appeal's at every half tide, and that on the ebb is more than tha^ on the Hood 
The races off Frayle and Europa Points are much the same, but less violent; the first resembung 

that of the Cabezos, and the last that of Tarifa. . 

On the African coast, off Cape Spai-tel, Judios Point, and Tangier Point, they are ol small 
extent, but found both with ebb and flood. Between Malabata and A1 Boassa lomts, over the 
Alrnirante, Phoenix, and Jaseur banks, are the worst races on African coast, both on flood and ebb, 
and they reach across the Strait to the Cabezos. llie races off Cires, Leona Points, &c., as lar as 
Ceuta, are of small extent; but sometimes violent, when the ebb tide is strong. 


A 
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GIBRALTAR STRAIT. 


PASSAGE FROM ENGLAND TO GIBRALTAR. 


(Vahtation at Ushant and Finisterre, W. ; at St. Vincent, W.) 

The Adaiiralty Pilot Charts fully explain the winds and currents likely to be met svith on this 
short and open passage; but it is necessary to offer some remarks to assist the mariner Nvho may 
not have Pilot Chai'ts. • 

From either the English or Bristol Channels, the course for a steam'-vessel is very clear, 
giving heed to prevalent winds and currents ; these are described more fully for the sailing vessel in 
another Section, at p. 34. Here we need not consider the class of vessel separately. 

The Bay of Biscay, from Ushant on the N:E. to Capp Ortegal on the S.W., is about 300 m. 
across, and 5^40 m. deep. The central part of th^Bay has very deep water; the 100 fathoms line 
of soundings pAsses about 65 m. S.W. of Ushant, and skirts the W. coast of France at nearly the 
same distance, curving to within about 35 m. of the S.E. angle of the Bay, Along the coast of 
Spain, 15 m. from land, no bottom is found with the deep-sea line. 

N.W., West, and S.W. winds, cause a heavy swell and a current, to which attetition should 
be given. The E. current of the Atlantic strikes the land near Cape Ortegal, and divides into 
two branches; the N. portion flowing E. along the coast of Spain, then N, along the W 
coast of France, where it is felt at 30 or 40 m. off shore. In about lat 48° 20' N., its 
direction is nearly N.W., passing 15 or 20 m. W. of Ushant, and then across the entrance of 
the English Channel. It runs from a half to one mile per hour, and varies according to lately 
prevailing winds. 

The other branch turns gradually to the S.E. and S. along the coast'of PortugaRuntil past 
Capo St. Vincent, when it runs E. towards Gibraltar Strait. It must not, however, bo thought 
that the current along the W. coast of Spain and Portugal always sets to the S.; for, during and 
after S. gales, it will probably be found setting to the N. The mariner will use caution in crossing 
the Bay, and make allowance for either outset or indraft; but especially the latter, when standing 
to the S. during thick weather past Cape Finisterre. . \ 

As before remarked, the prevailing winds betw'^een England and Cape Finisterre q.rc N.W., 
W. and S.W.; and, as these winds bring the Bay of Biscay under the lee, it is advisable on leaving 
.England to make westing enough to fetch well to windward of>Cape Finisterre; particularly in the 
first two and the last three months of the year, when S.W. gales are frequent on the coast of 
Portugal. In the other months, the distance of offing from Cape,Finisterre is not so important, 
as advantage can bo taken of the N. and N.E. winds which then* prevail along that coast. Bqt 
these latter winds must not be expected S. of Cape St. Vincent, where the winds arc not so 
regnkr ; land and sea breezes, however, prevail there in the summer. Gales on the coast of Spain 
and Portugal in winter are generally preceded by a heavy swell; and calms after S.W. winds betoken 
bad weather. 

From the Mediterranean to England. With stihng W. winds a vessel should not attempt 
\\01 king out through the Strait, on account of the strong E. current; but should come to anchor in 
GibnUtar Bay. The winds and cun-cnts in the Strait liave been described (p. 11). We need only 
add this caution.—Vessels going witliin gun-shot of Saonish forts, Tarifa, Verde Islet, &c., must 
hoist their national colours. 

From Gibraltar to England in winter months, good Westing from Capo St. Vincent should bo 

made: but m summer a moderate distance from tba land, to avoid the local N. winds, is all that 
13 needed. 

(revolving every 9 minutes) bears N.W. (by compass) from Tarifa, 
SLr nJfTt” f' ‘‘ H’gy 'veather, when the lights between Capes 

under 40 fathoms on tlmnSrn 

V <10? wi! ^ alternately Red and White) bears N. bv 

Ru-lher to N N e“ ?n f (revolving every 3 minutes) 13 leagu/s 

iff ki ; . t k .■ ^ V vie&ther, soundings of 45 to 50 fathoms may he taken when 5 lea-ues 
® gi'atlually shoaling towards shore. “ 

N N LWHT (rm’olving evei^ 30 seconds) bears from the Rock of Lisbon 

i\ .iv jj. 00 leagues. 1 his coast, which has good lights at about every 20 leagues, mav be annrosek..^ 
on the inshore tack into 40 fathoms, except close to the Farilhoes Island^to N of the^BurlimTs 

to'--I .Iwji 














ENGLAND TO MALTA. 


[SECTION) 


SL 


African Rock, the N.W. sunken danger off the Spanish coast, lies 12 m. to N. of Cape 
Finisterre Light, and must be considered when rounding the Gape. Ships are not to the N. of^ 
this rock till Cape Yillano fixed light bears eastward*of E.N.E. The bank of soundings e.xtends 
not more than 2 or 8 leagues off this rocky coast. 

XJSHANT REVOLVING- LIGHT (showing alternately a White light twice,, and then a Red 
light, at intervals of 20 seconds) bears N.E. i E. about 122 leagues from the N.W. point of Spain. 
The French coast is studded with good lights. Les Pierre Noii*es—4 leagues to S,S.E. of Usbant 
—have now a light, flashing Red every 10 seconds; and to the E. of them stands the revolving light 
of St. Matthieu, marking the N. side of Brest Harbour. 

He de Sein Light, 9 leagues to S. of Ushant, is fixed, ond flashes every 4 minutes, when it is 
•visible 18 m. off. The Chaussee de Sein, a dangerous reef, extends 3 leagues to W.N.W. from this 
light. The light on Penmarch Point {gwolving every 30 seconds) stands 8 leagues further to S.E.; 
and Belle-He Light {revolving every minute) is nearly 20 leagues to S.E. of Penmarch. 

In foggy weather, if a homeward-bound vessel should sight any of these lights on a N.E. 
bearing, and the lead gives a less depth than 60 fathoms, she will know herself to be to the S. of 
Usliant and must haul off shore. The' soundings to the W. of Ushant are 63 to 65 fathoms. The 
sad loss, somewhere off this French coast, of the Ispahan Steamer in February, 1872, leads us to 
caution navigators to use the deep-sea lead. Soundings of 90 fathoms are to be had ^Yithin 50 m. 
of the above lights, and 70 fathoms at 20 m. off. 

A run of 100 leagues from Cape Finisterre, on any course between N.N.E. and E.N.E., will 
put a vessel on the English-Channel bank of soundings in 100 fathoms, whence it gradually shoals 
to the French and English coasts. 


















CHAPTER II. i 

GIBRALTAR TO ADEN. 

SPANISH COAST—MALAGA —OAPE DE OATA—CARTAGENA—ALBOHAN ISLAND — BAIJIARIC ISLES 

SARDINIA AFRICAN COAST OEOTA — ALGIERS—TUNIS-SICILY-MALTA-CANDIA—‘TRIPOLI— 

EviYPT—PORT SAID—SUEZ—JIDDAH—MOCHA—ADEN. 

(VaU[.ation at Gibrai.tar, 19° W.; at Minorca and Algier, 16° W.; at Malta, 12° W.) 

. Numewus light-houses on the coasts of Spain and Africa, and on adjacent islands, make 
navigation very easy now. 

Europa Point light, in lat. 36° 6' N., Ion. 5° 21' W., is 150 ft. above sea,^«d, AVhite but 
shows a strip of Red light towards Pearl Rock, seen bearing E.N.E. to E. 

r,D town of Estepona, is fixed,\ni fla^h^s every four minutes; 

60 ft above sea; visible 12 m. It stands 7 leagues to N.E. of Europa Point. Alono this coast 

istrKtoitof "'™ * “■""‘ “j 

Marbella Light, about 5 leagues E. of Doncella, is fixed; elevated 55 ft.; visible 12 m 
Calaburra Light, on a prominent point, lat. 36° 3 P N., Ion. 4° 38' W., is fixed and bright 
flashing every three minutes; elevated 115 ft.; visible 16 m. The light-tower stands 44 ft. above 
^ bears E. by N. ^ N; 14 leagues from Europa Point. 

Malaga Light, 54 leagues N.E. by E. from Calaburra, is fixed, and bright, but drives a Red 
every two minutes; elevation 125 ft.; visible 18 ra. Velet (Old) Malaga. LJ leagues 
L.S.E. of the other, has also a small fixed light, Torrox Castle, 7^ leagues further E., has a 
biilliantglared light, 94 ft. a,bove sea; visible 15 m. H. W. at F. and 0. at Malaga, at 12 h, 

tape Sacmtif, the highest headland of this coast, lat. 36° 41' N., Ion. V 27' W. and 
of Gibraltar, has a brilliantlight, giving o . flash every minute; elevated 320 ft.; 
visible U m Honda Cove, one league E. of Sacratif, has a small Red light. 

100 ft bS the. same latitude, and 20 leagues E. of Sacratif, is low, with a lighthouse 

vi ihlft in m * TVT^^ hght IS and brilliant, flashing every two minutes; elevated 105 ft.: 

Aibn ’ T occurred on this low point before the erection of the light-house. 

Sacratif, midway between Spain and Africa, (^ee p. 16). 

b%h. >»»• W., is » wl.il. ttwer, 60 ft. hisl,. 

20 m. This promiueut part of the Spanish coa<ii b Castle, 195 ft. above sea; visible 

with the winds. The S.E. cun-ent is most i ® dangerous currents, which vary m their set 

Port Genoves is about 4 m. to E of the j ^‘"ds. 

Loma Pelada. the first land seen on nea£ tL'‘l'l' ^ *“• 

Mesa Point, 6 leagues E.N.E. of CaoA p ff ^ j v v 

minutes ; elevated 725 ft.; visible 20 to 25^m A ^1 ^ ^ 

the sea, extends from Cape de Gata to the^N E for 20 m^^ mountains, about one league from 


sea. 
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GIBRALTAR TO MALTA. 


[section 



Passing this and Navidad Fort about a cable off, in 7 to 9 fathoms, you open Espalmador Bay to 
the W., and can anchor in G fathoms mud. Escombrera islet has a small fixed light, 2‘20 ft. high, i 
wliich is 14 - m. to S. of Podadera. H. W. at F. and C., at Cartagena, occurs at 10 h. [ 

CAPE PALOS LIGHT-HOUSE, lat. 37^ 37' N., Ion. 0° 40' W., on a prominent point, 5 leagues 
to E. of Oarthagena, has a brilliant light revolving every minute; elevated 2G3 ft.; visible 23 m. 
There is a smalllight on Hormiga Grande islet, at 2^ ra. E. by N. of Palos. Vessels can take 
shelter against W. gales to the N. of the Cape with the revolving light S.S.W, and Hormigas light 
E.S.E. The current generally sets to S.E. off Cape Palos. 

The Coast from Cape Palos trends to N. and N.E. to Alicante,* and onwards E.N.E. to Cape 
San Antonio, which is 28 leagues N.E. from Palos. It has several lights, none more than 5 leagues 
apart. San Antonio has a brilliant light revolving every half minute; 570 ft. above sea; visible 
20 to 25 m. The Balearic Islands, Iviza and Formentera, Majorca and Minorca, lie to E, of San 
Antonio, from which Cape the Eormentera Light bears about E.S.E. 22 leagues 


ISLANDS BETWEEN GIBRALTAR AND MALTA. 

ALBORAH ISLAND, lat. 35° 56i' N., Ion. 3° 1' W., is about i m. in length, E. and 
W. It has a flattish top, above 60 ft. above sea, with steep cliffs of about 40 ft., visible in clear 
weather at 10 m, from a ship’s deck. There is a 4 fathom shoal about 4 cables S. of the island. 
Alboran is nearly midway between Spain and Africa, and 37 leagues E.S.E, of Gibraltar. Vessels 
do not often go near it; but, bound either E. or W., they keep along the Spanish coast, making 
Cape de Gata their point of departure or land-fall. From the latter, Cape Palos bears about E.N E. 
30 leagues ; and from Palos to Formentera the course is about E. by N. 42 leagues. 

Formentera Island, has a White light, elevated 518 ft.; visible 18 m. ; at its S.E. 
point, Codolar, in lat. 38° 38' N., Ion. 1° 37' E. Variation of compass, 17° W. 

Cabrera Island, lat 39° 5' N., Ion. 2° 54' E., 22 leagues E. of Formentera, and 3 leagues to S, 
of Majorca, has a light revolving every half minute; 400 ft. above sea; visible 20 m. On Cape 
Salinas, the S. end of Majorca Island, 4 leagues to N.E. of Cabrera, there is a small fixed light. 

Minorca has a light revolving every minute, elevated 170 ft. on Ayre islet, lat. 39° 48' N., 
ion. 4° 20' E., which is 4 in. to S.W. of the excellent harbour of Port Mahon, 
j SARDINIA ISLAND has now 4 lights to mark its S. coast. San Pietro, the W. island, has, 
at its W. point, a White light, intennitting every minute ; elevated 440 ft.; visible about 30 m. ; 

I lat. 39° 9' N., Ion. 8° 14' E. Port St, Pietro lies 2 leagues to N.E. of this light. 

I Cape Spartivento Light, lat. 38° 52' N., Ion. 8° 53' E., on the S. extreme of Sardinia, is 

! brigh d fixed ; 2G5 ft. above sea; visible 23 m. This Cape is nearly in the meridian of Galita 
I Island om which it is distant 27 leagues. Variation of compass, 14° W. 

Cape Carbonara, the S.E. extreme of Sardinia, has a light-house on Cavoli Islet, lat. 39° 5' *N., 
Ion. 9° 32' E. The light is intermitting every half minute; 242 ft. above sea ; visible 25 m. 

■ Thus having described the lights and marks on the N. side of the new IVtediterranean highway 
between England and India, we commence the description of those along the African coast. 


AFRICAN COAST.—CEUTA TO TUNIS. 

(Variation of Compass at Ceuta, 19° W.; at Algier, 16° W. ; at Tunis, 14° W.) 

Ceuta is described at p. 10. Its revolving light is in lat. 35° 54' N., Ion. 5° 17' W. . 

The Riff Coastfrom Ceuta curves round to S., then S.E., and E., and lastly N.E., thus forming 
a deep bight to Cape Tres Forcas, which is 38 leagues and bears S.E. by E. from Ceuta. This 
coast is bold to approach, but wanting in harbours, and has only one fixed light at the Spanish port of 
ALKhuzemas Bay, lat, 35° 13' N., Ion. 3° 53' W., where scant shelter from W. winds may be found, 
i The natives of this coast, formerly treacherous and piratical, should not bo too much trusted. 
Strangers should avoid landing. 

Cape Tres Forcas, lat. 35° 27' N., Ion. 2° 58' W., is a bold promontory with a watch-tower ; 
from which Alboran island bears N. by E. i E., distant 10 leagues; and Ceuta light-house bears 
N.W. by W. 38 le^^ues. 

Meliila Light [fixedy visible 5 in.) about 3 leagues S. from the Cape, marks the foilrcss 
I and small harbour of Meliila, a Spanish convict settlement. The roadstead affords good shelter 
1 from W. winds, a mile off the light, in 10 or 12 fathoms. Lat. 35° 18' N,, Ion. 2° 59' W. 

i 

I * Bee Admii*ahy Chart, No. 1186; Gibrultar to Alicante, and Spartel to Ferrat, 
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ALGIER. 


^r^occocoast froni Meinia trends S.E. round by E. and to E.IJ.E., a deep bight to Cane 
winds in 'i Islands, at 8 leagues S.E. by E. of Melilla, afford shelter from N. and N. \V. 

’“S »■>»"* >? «■ S.E. ot lliMC istaJs, like that of 

Rascliffoiiii island lights between Melilla and Caj^ Falcon. 

ite -fusible 22 m V seconds, alternately and 

The HabihL * • , " '’Oth to E- and AV. of this little island. • 

J.iie Haoioas aie two islands, wifb moi.-c _j i • ... -i —, « . 


s 

HA 1 


White; 


Thp TTQT.^T^oc nv. -.to.xv.ayc uuui lo ji,. auQ vv. ot ttiis little island. 

Falcon, and SJeagbms^orsh^rr ^0^?’!!^ Umirer^s 


Island 4 m W nf Pn.Vo T? i • i ’ tT other 

£. uiY,- Sor" “'j ■»" ■ >- “ "■ “ »■ «f 

Cape Falcon is 35 leagues E. j S. £ C^ T.^s^orLf n *'• 

CnSo ^a’’ 7 Eerrat: has a light flashing every 4 seconds 

^ ^ •®® ^tght-honse, 30 leagues E. by N. from Cape Perm! exhibits a brilliant lirrht 
•evolving once m a minute; elevated 290 ft.; visible 27 m. Lat. 36° 83' N Ion 1° 21' E ’ 

PortSborshol, 

30° 47' N Ion 3® 4^^E fixed, oa a white tower, 115 ft. above sea, and \isihle 15 m.; in lat, 
u 1 . *’ 1 ^ Greeii lights mark the N. and S. Mole-heads • tho r.p 

The sheltered area is f m. long by 3 or 4cab^^^^^ 
harbnnr^^*^ llns, as the Bay of Algier affords no shelter from X. \vinds whilst the new 

Matifou \ slope of the hill. Cape 

lies 2 m’. N. of Matifou,^ fathoml, 

light.^^TrenlVahm,f E I E ^ f ^ tiylxcf? 

sea) to CaP cartn orw£h i! "l^Tf Peaks, 4,000 ft. high, within 7 m. of the 

27 m. off.LlanS’behiff S t fl ’ ’''"“m*''? ®o®® i" ^ I'riUiancy is visible 

lights; one fued visible 1^ m mi r°'^^ rf®' lies the town of Bujeyah, with two 

Bujevah Bav a(rov l«ti ii ! Abd-ol-Kadbr Point, 

in 8 or 9 fathoms^o the's o7rI r'-'^i Aaia Cove, from AV. winds, and partially from N. winds, 

Cape BoMaroni !?• ro winds and heavy seas occur in winter. 

23 leagues E. of Carbon 'h,.Q « E , a projecting broad headland with seven capes, 

Storah Bays 


23 leagues E, of Carbon bns « Vi-P'^^jecting broad headland with i 
to the S.E. and E Imvn’n I elevated 500 ft., visible 30 in., Kolah and i 

Capo Fern " l O l ^^'’^''liKnls. Kolah Light is <7»v’t.7i. Hashing every 2 minutes, 

rocky neck of bini, i ^ Boojarom and forming the E. point of Storah Bay, is e 

alternately evory^ luiium‘Sn l'’ Revolving Light, showing Red or White' 

Bonah tk sea> 'nsible 20 m.; lat. 37° 5' N., Ion. 7° 12' E. 

to Hasel-Hamrah^orr^*^ ^*^” 1 ” E., with several steep and rocky points, 

'’isible 15 m. iinn!i, *?® “® Garde, which has a liglit, rcvolnng in 30 seconds, elevated 427 fi., 

Cape Eosal 


"siiiie 15 m 11 -- “"u- vjmuu, Hincii lias u iigiiu, reivivntg in ou seconds, ell 
’> leagues to F '’“® a^’a-cd light, and Red and Green pier-head lights. 

Gala I also a fixed light, 418 ft. above sea; vEible 12 ra. ' ' 

port, only fit f„I. leagues E.S.E. of Rosa, is the B. town of Pi-euch Algeria. It is a small 

E-W. Lat 36'^ xr^’ ^®® ‘‘ entrance, which is open to 

TITR mTTXT,~ A., Ion. 8° 26' E. 
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GIBRALTAR TO MALTA. [SECTION 

'is bold and deep-to, but has rocks just to E. of the point; to the S. of them is a bay i a league 
deep. The Fratelli, two rocky islets at 3^ leagues to E. of Serrat are 2 m. off shore. 

Caution. —As there is no light on this Coast between those of La Gala and Cam Island, winch 
are nearly 100 m. apart, vessels should in foggy weather pay attention to the deep-sea lead, 
whiSi will indicate the position on the large-scale Admiralty charte.* ^ t.t vt w c n ^ 

G AT.T TA ISLAND, (centre) in lat. 37° 3T N., Ion. 8 ° 60' E., ls ( leagues N.L.W. of Cape 
Serrat, 28 leagues to E. of Cape Ferro, and 19 leagues to W.N.W. of Cam Rocks Light. Galito 
is about 3 m. long E. and W., with three peaks, each above 1,000 ft. high. The roadstead is on S. 
side of the island, affording shelter from N. winds between N.W. and N.E., in 12 to 10 
fathoms, sandy bottom. Aguglia and Galitona are two high rocks to W.S.W. of Galita Island, 
between which and them is a navigable passage, broader than 1 m., through which vessels coming 

from the W. may enter Galita roadstead. ^ i 

Sorelli Docks, in lat. 37° 24' N., Ion. 8 ° 37' E., where H.M.S. Avenger was lost, aie 
sunken rocks, having a 5-ft. patch, nearly one cable long, which lies 17 m. W. by S. ot Galita,, 
the other shoal, with not less than 4 fathoms, lies 2 m. further W.; they are steep-ta They lie 
8 leagues off the African coast, between Cape Roux (a red steep conspicuous bluff) and Cape Negro, 
where the hills are 1,600 ft. high. Cape Rosa bears from them S.W. i W. 32 m. To pass to N. 
of them, both Aguglia and Galitona must be seen to the right, or at the S. side of all Galita Island. 
When passing to S. of the Sorelli, the sugar-loaf peak at S.E. end of Galita must be seen to the 

right or S. of Aguglia. ^ i.rn^ 

Fratelli Rocky Islets are about 2 m. off African Coast, and 10 m. to E. of Cape Sen at. i le 

W. one is 90 ft. high, the other 250 ft., forming good landmarks, and steep-to. Kas-al-Koran is 
4 leagues to E. of them, and at 4 m. further E. stands Ras Engelah, the N. point of Africa, 
in lat. 37° 21' N., long. 9° 46' E., a low cape, with rocks off it; but, at 2 m. inland, stands Jebel 
Millerlah, 800 ft. high, and the hills on the W. side of Benzert Bay are as ^igh. 

Gape H Guerra (Bianco,) the W. point of Benzert Bay, lies about E.S E. and 3 leases lr(mi 
Engelah, and the light-house on Cani Rocks bears from Guerra E. i S. 12 m. Cape Zebih, 
point of Benzert (Bizerta) Bay, is 10 m. to S.E. of II Guerra, and 6 m. to S.W. of Cam Light. 

Pi g Tig. , a little low islet 2 m, to E. of Cape Farina, and 13 m. S.E. by E. from Zebih (Zibeed.) 
forms the N.W. point of the Gulf of Tunis. Diana Islet is in lat. 37° 11' N., Ion. 10 20 E. 

Cani Light bears from it N.N.W. -J- W. 14 m. . , ^ , t w ion 

CANI ROCKS LIGHT, in lat. 37 ° 21 ' N., Ion. 10 ° 7' E., is a bright fixed light 130 it. 
above sea, visible 17 m.; the tower is white, circular, and 70 ft. high. The Cani or Kelb are two 
rocks above water, with rocks around them; but the light makes them no danger, and enables 
vessels to give a berth to Piana Islet; the soundings between them and all round the Cani will tell 

the distance off, if you have the large charts.* , , -n at 

Skerki Bank lies 40 m. to E.N.E. of Cani Rocks, and Keith Reef is 6 m. further to E.iSl E. 
and sometimes breaks. With N.W. winds there is a S.S.E. current 2 or 3 m. per hour across 
Skerki Bank; with other winds, its set is uncertain. 

Carthage Cape, 20 m. to S. of Cape Farina, has a light revolving every 20 seconds; elevated 
480 fc. visible 26 m. 

TUNIS PORT has a fixed Red light at Goletta, about 4 m. to S.W. of Cape Carthage. The 
anchorage in Tunis Bay is with the Red light about W.N.W., and Carthage revolving light N.N.E. 
in 6 or 7 fathoms mud. Cargoes are carried from the shipping by large lighters to Tunis. ^ Vessels 
of light draught, paying port-dues, can enter the Goletta. Large ships may safely moor in Tunis 
Bay, which has good holding ground, though exposed to N.E. winds. 

Zemhra Island (summit 1,300 ft..,) in lat. 37° 7' N., Ion. 10° 48' E., stands 8 leagues to 
E.S.E. of Cape Farina, and the same distance to E.N.E. of Carthage. Zembretta is an islet 3 m. 
to the E.S.E. of Zemhra, and Cape Bon is 8 ra. further to E.S.E. 

Cape Bon, in lat 37° 5' N., Ion. 11 ° 3' E., the E. point of the Gulf of Tunis, bears from 
Cani light S.E. by E. 15^ leagues; and is exactly midway between Cani and Panteltoia. ^ Bou 
Cape has about the same elevation as Zemhra Island, is bold and safe to approach. I rom it the 
coast runs to S. for 5 leagues to Kalibia, thence S.W. for 10 leagues to the Gulf of Hammamet. 
Tripoli is 92 leagues to the S. of Cape Bon. 

PANTELLARIA is a lofty island, 15 leagues to S.E. by E. of Cape Bon, and 40 leagues 
from Malta. The summit is 2,700 ft, above sea, lat. 36® 47' N., Ion. 12® 0' E. This island is 7 m. 
long N.Js.V/. and S.S.E. , and a noble landmark. It is proposed to place a light-house on its N.E. 
side. 


♦ See Admiralty Chart, No. 165 j Sardinia to Malta, including Sicily. 
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TANTELLARIA—SICILT. 
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Passaro, in 10 to 12 fathoms, soft, with Passaro Island light bearing about S., and the revolving 
light about S.W. Fishing-nets off the Cap.e must be avoided. Variation, 12° W. 


THE MALTESE ISLANDS. 

GOZO, the N.W. island, is 8 m. long, W.N.W., and E.S.E., and about half as broad. Its 
summits are nearly 1,000 ft. high, its cliffs very steep and .rocky, with no good ports. Between it 
and Malta stands Comino Island; on both sides of which vessels can pass by keeping in mid¬ 
channel. Ball’s Bank, about 1 m. long E. and W., with not less than 5 fatlioms, lies 2 to 

3 m. E.S E. of Comino, and about 1 m. to E. of tlie N. point of Malta. 

Gozo Light, in lat. 36° 4' N., Ion. 14° 13' E., is White, revolving every minute; elevated 
400 ft.; visible 24 m.; standing on Cape Giourdan, about 11- m. to E. of San Dimitri, the N.W. 

[ Cape of Gozo, from which Scalambri (Sicily) fixed light bears N.N.E. -J- E. 15 leagues, and Capo 
Passaro revolving light is 19 leagues to N.E. by E. ^ E. In clear weather, in Malta Channel, 

midway between Malta and Sicily, both revolving lights may be seen at ohce from aloft. 

MALTA ISLAND is 15 m. long, N.W. and S.E., and half as broad. The harbours of 
Valetta are on its N.E. side. The surface of the island is uneven and lofty; its highest part, 
at 6 or 7 m. W. of Valetta, has an elevation of 800 ft.; the W. and S. coasts are steep cliffs, bold 
and deep-to. The N.E. and S.E. coasts have off-lying shoals. 

VALETTA has two harbours, the Grand Port on its S. side, and Mai-sa Musceit on the N. 
The principal light-house stands on St. Elmo Castle, between the two harbours, and 6 leagues to 
S.E. of Gozo light. Fort Tigne stands at the N. side of the N. harbour.; Fort Bicasoli at the 
S- side of the S. harbour; both of these points have lights, making entrance easy; but vessels 
must take anchorage subject to Port Buies. 

The Grajid Port is for men-of-war, with plenty of moorings laid down. The entrance 
is about 2 cables wide, between buoys which mark dangers on either side. Buoys are also placed 
for vessels to warp in during calms, or with foul winds, when tliey should not try to work in, as 
the entrance is very narrow. The Arsenal, Docks, and Naval Hospital are on the S. side of the 
Grand Port. There is good summer anchorage in Bighi Bay'-, about 2 cables to W.S.W. of Bicasoli 
light-tower; but in winter the N. winds bring in a heavy swell there. Sliips can anchor off the S. 
side of Valetta towm, between the Pratique Office and Floriana, with one anchor to the S. and a 
stem-fast to the shore. 

Lights. St. Elmo Castle has a fixed light; 167 ft. above sea; visible 15 m., standing on the 
point, separating Marsa Musceit from Grand Port. Lat. 35° 54' N., Ion. 11° 31' E. 

The N.W. angle of Bicasoli Fort has two Red lights placed vertically, 25 ft. apart; visible 
at 4 m. from sea, when bearing to the 8. of about W. 

Marsa Musceit, or Valetta N. Harbour is mostly for steamers and vessels doing quarantine. 
The deep channel-in is nan’owed to little more than one cable’s length. The Lazaretto is at the 
S. side of Manuel Island (Jezeira), and to S.W. of Fort Manuel. The best anchorage is above 
the Lazaretto, with a single anchor ahead and a stern-fast to the shore. The Pratique Office is on 
Valetta side, opposite Fort ]\Ianuel. 

Lights. Tigne Point, the N. side of ]\Tarsa Musceit Harbour, has two fixed White lights, 
25 ft. apart vertically; visible at 4 ra. Up the harbour, the upper light (70 ft. high) alone is 
visible. The Dragut rock, with not less than 5 fathoms, lies 3^ cables to E N.E. of Tigne lights. 

The E. coast of Malta trends from Bicasoli Fort to S.E. for about one league to the small 
Port of Marsa Scala, and thence about S.S.W., one league to Delamara Point, the E. side of 
Marsa Scirocco Bay; a safe harbour, except with S. winds; but these do not always blow home. 

Marsa Scirocco Light, on Delamara Point, lat. 35° 49' N., Ion. 14° 34' E., is revolving 
every half minute, alternately Red and White; elevated 150 ft.; visible 15 m. Coming from the 
N., you will not see the light till it bears to the W, of S.W. by S. 

^ Coming from Egy-pt, you will sight this revolving light before the fixed light of St. Elmo. 
There is a bank of soundings extending to E. off the S.E. end of Malta, on which a ship’s position 
may be told in foggy Weather by the deep sea lead when 10 leagues off. The shoalest part of this, 
called Hurd Bank, with less than 30 fathoms (least water 23 fathoms) lies from 3 to 4 leagues to 
the L. of Malta. But to W. and to N. of the Maltese islands no bottom can be obtained. 

ihe S. and W* shores of Malta are rocky cliffs, deep-to, and without good anchorage. Pilfola 
Kooky Islet is in lat 35° 47' N., and Ion. 14° 25' E., about 2 m. off the S.W. coast, and 7i m. to 
the . of Marsa Scirocco Light. 
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lu tho fair channel of the Central 


Approaching Alexandria from the W., keep the light-house to the S. of E. until 
! Steer for El Kot about E.S.E. on with Buheireh (a similar beacon on shore), till 


Fara, (a red triangle on a pole) is 3^ cables further to S.W. 

Pass there is not less than 25 ft. at low water. 

Directions, 

abreast of the Pass. 

El Fara beacon bears S.S.W., in line with anotlier similar beacon on the hills, and a, J3uoy 
(horizontally striped green and white), bearing S.S.E., is on with the Pasha’s luosk which stands 
to N.E. of a lot of windmills. Haul up S.S.E. with these last marks on. When within 2 or 3 
cable-lengths of the buoy, you can haul to S.E. and then E. Pass to S. of a Red buoy which marks 
the S. eiid of Harbour Bank, then haul up to N.E. towards the city. 

The Corvette Pass is nearest to the light-house, very narrow, with only 19 ft., and the new 
breakwater will render it of little use. Probably a new channel will be formed there. 

Light. Alexandria or Eunostos light is White, revolving every 20 seconds; elevated 180 ft.; 
visible 20 m. Lat. 31° 12' N., Ion. 29° 52' E. The building is of red brick. 

ABTTKIR BAY has its E. point marked by Rosetta light-house, 30 m. to N.E. of that of 

Alexandria. Abukir or Nelson’s Island stands just halfway between the two, and the old Castle of 

Abukir is on the point 2J- m. to S.W. of it, or 13 m. N.E, by E. from Alexandria. The Eav to 
the S. of Nelson Island is full of shoals, Culloden Reef is 1 m. to E.N.E. of the island. ^ 

Mouths of the Nile. The coast of the Nile delta is very low and the sea bed is shallow. 

Recently three iron pile light-houses have been set up; at Rosetta, Brulos, and Damietta. 

ROSETTA LIGHT, in lat. 31° 30' N., and Ion. 30° 20' E., is revolving; every 10 seconds 
alternately Red and White. Situated 30 ra. from Alexandria, at the N.E. extreme of Abukir Bay, 
visible 20 m., elevated 175 ft. The lantern is Black, and the tripod of the structure is White. 

BRULOS LIGHT, in lat. 31° 36' N„ and Ion. 31° 10' E., is fixed, and visible 20 m.. being 
elevated 176 ft. The lantern is painted Red; the centre column Red ; the E. column is White, 
and the W. one is Black. This light is on the prominent point between Rosetta and Damietta; 
distant from the former 43 m., E. i N. by compass. 

DAMIETTA LIGHT, in lat. 31° 32' N., and Ion. 31°62' E,, is revolving, oiice every minute; 
height 176 ft ; visible 20 m.; distant from Brulos 37 m. E. by S. The lantern is jminted 
White, and the columns in Black and White bands. 

Damietta Shoals, with only 3 fathoms, lie 12 m. W. by N. from this light. Currents on 
this low, shallow coast are uncertain; and, after W. winds, they sometimes run 2 m. an hour, with 
indr«ught into the bight. Do not approach the shore nearer than 7 or 8 ra. 

PORT SAID HIGH LIGHT, in lat. 31° 15^ N., and Ion. 32° lOV E., is flashing, every three 
seconds. The light-house staiubs at the shore end of the W. breakwater. It is a grcy-coloured 
octag mal-shaped concrete tower, 180 ft. high, exhibiting an electric light visible 25 m., and 
forming a noble beacon by day or-night. 

PORT SAID, though affording good anchorage for small vessels, camict be considered a har¬ 
bour, either in extent or depth, for vessels of great tonnage or draught. It is formed by two break¬ 
waters, enclosing some 450 acres, with an average depth of 1,3 or 14 ft. The Ship-channel, leading 
to inner basins, has a depth of 25 to 28 ft. Port Said has daily steam-boat communication with 
Ismailia, 41 ra. journey. Drinking water is forced to the town by steam power from Ismailia, 
whenv.e there is a fresh-water canal to the Nile at Cairo. 

The W. Breakwater extends about 2300 yards from shore, with the High Light-house near 
its base, and a low Red light at its extremity. The East one is only 2000 yards long, with a low’ 
Ureen light at its point. Vessels should steer in, about S.W., and so pass betw’een the Red and 
Green, The Channel is marked by two floating Red lights on the West, and two White lights ou 
the East side. The inner basins have an area of 137 acres, with a depth of 27 ft. Throughout 
the (Junal all beacons and buoys are White on the East side, and Red on the West side. 

The outer anchorage is in 6 fathoms, with the Red lights and the High Light house in line, 
Tho bi'ttom is mud, good holding ground. Take care to avoid the East Bank, (recently formed, 
with 12 ft., least water, about IJ m. E. of the Red pier-light), by keeping the High Light well 
open, or to Right of the Green light. Pilpt-hoats cairy a blue-peter flag. 

WINDS. S.W. gales are heaviest on this coast; but, coming off the shore, produce no 
sea. N.N.W. and N.W. are prevailing winter winds, but are not often heavy, and between tho 
l.r :dvvvaters protection is found. Summer winds are N.E.; right into Port Said; though seldom 
strong, they fniquently cause sea enough to kinder dredging in the Canal’s mouth. Novem- 
b'.r i., the quietest month. In February, a strong N.E. wind sometimes blows, lasting only a few 
hours. In JVlarch a hot S. wiiid (Khamsin) blows fur 2 to 4 days. W. and S.W. wdntcr wiiida 
bring rain. 


With 


regard to Winds, the fjydrogfapher of the A(}nilralty says, “ the greatest difficulty to 
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Lake Ballah, between which and El Gnisr, a distance of a dozen miles, there occur two slight and , 
one mod(trate curves. Between El Guisr and Ismailia there is a shm-p curve, recently imj.roved. 
The canal takes a curve through Lake Timsah, where the course is altered from S.W. to S.E. in 
less than a mile’s run. The deep-water channel is marked out by conspicuous iron beacons. A 
lone ship experiences some difScnlty in entering the Canal from Lake Timsah on the N. voyage. 
By Tous'^oom there is a slight curve, aud from thence a straight run between iron beacons marking 
each side of the deep channel into Great Bitter Lake, where the N. Light-house is placed 
distant 54+ m. from Port Said. This marks the margin of deep water m the Great Lake, and 
is about 2 m from land. It is a red iron pillar light-house, 40 ft. high, exhibiting a fixed white 
lirrht visible 10 m. The water in this lake is 2 or 3 ft. deeper than in the Canal, and vessels can 
anchor where they like. A straight course by compass S.S.E. i E. for 8 ni., takes a ship through 
the Great Lake, to the S. Light-house, which is similar to the N. one. Here the deep channel is 

to W. of the light-house, between it and a buoy. ^ ^ ^ • o. .• 

From the S. light-house, through Little Bitter Lake, is a distance of 10 m. to Guenn Station, 
where embanked Canal again commences; the deep channel is raarhed by conspicuous iron beacons 
on bjth sides. In this length of 10m. there are two curves; the first is abreast of Persepolitam 

Moiuiment, where the channel is marked by beacons. « « 

Careful steering is here necessary, as the tidal current from buez runs across the course of 
the Ship-Channel, and in practice it is found more difficult to keep in the centre while passing 
through beacons than between embankments. The other curve is rather sharp near the South end 
of Little Bitter Lake, and caution is needed as tidal influence is felt here. By the village of 
Chalouf the Canal is narrower than elsewhere, but its banks are thrown up higher, some 40 ft. 
Tlie channel is straight till you pass the 84th m. from Port Said by the old quarantine station 
about 1.1- m. E. of Suez town. Here (the last curve) the tidal stream affects a vessel’s coume, and 
it ih best to navigate between Suez and Chalouf with an opposing tide. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. By the regulations of tlie Canal Company, all vessels are 
required to have a head and stern anchor ready for letting go ; also hawsers for warps. All vessels, 
measuring over 100 tons, are bound to take a Pilot. The deepest water is throughout in the 
centre of "the Canal. Careful steerage is needed, rather than pilotage, to keep the ship exactly in 
the centre. The Commander will in this matter know perhaps better than the Pilot how-tho 
vessel behaves. In the broad portions, especially in the S. part of Little Bitter Lake, where tides 
are felt, the navigation demands much care. 

Mooring bollards, one cable’s length apart, are fixed in the banks; they will bear sufficient 
strain to cant the largest ship. In the event of getting hard aground, the best shore anchor is 
found to be a spar buried horizontally on the further side of the bank with perpendicular planks in 
front; the hawser being led through a cutting in the bank. 

In passing round a curve in the Canal, the bow of the vessel should be kept as near as possible 
to the inner or^convex side; and, previous to rounding, the engines of a steamer should be stopped, 
to pass the curve at slowest speed. Great speed causes injury to the banks. 

The only serious damage, to which vessels are liable, is from the propeller coming in contact 
with tlie bank. Therefore any vessel should proceed at slow speed, aud large ships may find 
advantage in using the Company's tug-boats rather than their own screws. Large vessels- using 
their own screws, will find an advantage in having also a tug-boat astern ; which in case of ground- 
iug, is the best place for the tug to be in. 

When the wind blows across the Canal, care must be taken to prevent the ship drifting to 
leeward. All unavailable top-gear, that may hold wind, should be sent down. It ie better to stop 
and secure to the bollards, rather than to risk damaging the screw by using it near the lee bank. 

At. the mouth of Suez Creek, allowance must be made for the strong tidal stream which sets 
across the Canal, and frequently in a direction contrary to the current in the Canal. 

All Beacons and Buoys are White on East side, and lied on West side of the Channel, at tho 
Port Said entrance; but at the Red Sea entrance there are Red buoys on both sides. 

Port Said Breakwater is being lengthened about 1000 ft., and will then afford more protection 
to tlie Canal entrance. . 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE NAVIGATION* OF THE SUEZ MARITIME CAN.AL. 

H15 Sul to^hat ^ ourselves, and for onr successors, under reserve of ratification by 

Liie Duican, tiiat tlie i:j-rcat Maritimo Canal from Suez to Pelusium and ports of denendan^P nw* 

and for ever opened, as neutral passages to any mercliant vessel crossing from sea to sea Without any distinction 
exclusion, or preference whatever for persona or nationalities affoinst the navnionf nf aist.nction, 

tions estabhshe^by the said Umvewal Company, gi’anteo for the working of the said Canal and^S^deSndeuclea^*’ 

commercial ports of aU nations whom it may concern. ^ pnncipal 

no. fertho special right of passage through the Canal, the maximum toU shaU-not exceed 10 francs 

P--ngers.”-(Abstract/rom Ue AH o/ 

the Canal, captains of ships shall hind tliemselves in receiving a 
py 0 the piesent leguliitions, to abide by and conform themselves in all points to all reauired 
arrangements made in view of the execution of these regulations. ^ 

Canal having a depth of eight metres {26 ft. 3 in. En^(lish'l throughout itq 
exieoV^"^^ ’’ nationalities, provided .that their draught of water does not 

ditions ft. 7 in. English); and thats^hey conform to the followiiia cou- 

H.l. VTI”® ® are bound to he towed through. Steam vessels inav naan 

after uoted^'^"'^ subject , to the conditions hL^- 

“ '» 

lenoth'nf upwards must take a Company’s pilot for the whole 

length of the Canal who will indicate all particulars concerning the passage throuah Thrcanta in 

nmn “"‘I accidents of whatsoever kiuL resMW fL S maC^ 

the same, which will serve as^iustificado^iT^ obtaining a receipt for 

be handed in by the cap^n! nI: fonowing_w;rit.ten information to 

of the owners and charterers, 
passengers, 
of registry. 

stoppages at sidings, in order t^gh^fuU secuv\Tv"for”Ln*^n*^'^^^7- °^ each ship, and her subsequent 
possible the rapid passage of maif steamers Timrcf as well as to ensure as much as 

pa.ssage through the Canal, neither will any cliim hTnT, lequire as a right an immediate 

nating from tho foregoing causes. ^ ® admitted lu connection with any delay origi- 

he furnished with a nu^n^lemd tiS’lud on rec^^ captain having his receipt for Canal Dues will 
iheieby assigned him. ’ ectning the pilot on board will take up the position 

running in 


-ic 4 unt^u. ±n( 

Name and nationality of the ship. Name of the captain. Names 
Tonnage of the ship inUrSe w^tlfe t^SireS 


^ -X' 

,. their flyinTjlb^niulb-Lml^S ><*rds forward 

wo bow anchors, they must carry at the stem 3 L w £ 

hedge with a stout hawser bent on, sufficient to hold the ship^'"® P'b^t/a 

Wguktions may be found to “"uulled. But, as further alt?, f- ’^guJations publiffied -ho 
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NOTES ABOUT PORT SAID AND SUEZ 

Coaling^ can be expeditiously effected either at Port Said or Suez ; so that a large steamer 
whether outward or homeward bound, need not replenish her coal till she has passed through the 
Canal as light as possible. The Suez Light-Vessel is now placed most conveniently to mark the 
Newport rock, whilst her former position otF the tip of Gad-el-Marakeb.shoal is now pointed out 
by a spire-buoy. Steamers emerging from the Canal, must avoid tliat shoal by passing to the 
\Vestward of that spire-buoy. 

NAVIGATION OF THE GULF OF SUEZ. 

(Vauiation op Compass at Port Said, at Suez, and Jubal Strait, 5^^ W.) 

M SUEZ ENTRANCE is easy of access. A breakwater on the E. shore off Gad-el- 

, Maralfeb protects the Canal from S. ^Yinds. An extensive basin, with depths of 23 and 26 ft., will 
admit the mail-steamers alongside a wharf to which the railway comes from Suez. The S e" side 
ot tins basin has a narrow wharf, the wallof^Yhich forms the W. side of the ship-canal. 
r 1 Canal’s mouth is marked by a Bed light, and the point of 

TTM ‘^^tirakeb break\Yater has a Green light. Outside of these marks the channel is indicated bv 

to the West. 

r. 1 ^ vessel is situated 2^m. S. by W. of the breakwater, and 5 m. from old Suez towm 

this liol^^P 1 “• to from 

'VliP 1,?, 1. ouoy marks the N.W. side of some rocks, lyiug a mile off Gad-el-Marakeb Poiut. 

“'’oot 2 m. to tlte N.W.; and there are mooring- 
stps ap,;;.oSt';t“t ofthisliglu-vessel. All ships must pass W. of it. Lar|e 

vesLl which coi.r-A^'i o‘‘ with the W. minaret of Suez in line with the light- 

llock.’ Small Narrows, leading them clear to W. of the Newport 

SUEZ TnwW ^ N.N.E., over Ataka Flat, which has depths of 23 and 24 ft 

is a Sf coSS’e Zili ? I*—S of great importance. It 

French companies reside of the Egyptian railway. Agents for several English and 

an electric telegraph to T on 1 Oriental Company have offices, and there is 

that of the Peninsular and nv?”', i mention Wood’s (late Shepheard’s), and 

have a wretched appearance Company. These are the host buildings, the native houses 

in the town ; a French hocnii population is about 8000. There are two or three Mosques 

Mahomedan, Latin and GreeV Ti* ^’o^e are three cemetcriei— 

Creek intervening. The Khed’lvet i ^''g“®o,®emetery is on an island N. of the town, with Suez 
N.W. i m., is the Indialiw'" N. of the town; and beyond it. to 

The Egyptian Government works hi^cn^n! V *^'‘®.®’^ “O'^' ®P®°s i“to the Maritime Canal, 
there IS a railway now between a,,, "‘tl\‘'“'"’“y-and docks, are very extensive. 

Ismailia aiul Port Said daily. ^ Ismaiha, and steam-boat communication between 

22ft.,has^ ’^®®" ’®onstniSdiSz;''ll^?®/H'']f and a depth qver the the sill of 

have been docked. Port Ibraham, the commm'>hil‘ i ^ transport, 

soon bo ready; then basin and dock accommodatrin^“^i'N Canal, will 

Jom the Nile at Cairo to Ismailia was completed Tnisio^® very coi^ilete. A freshwater canal 
buez. Thus a supply of fresh water is fouiS i both^^nrU nf - branches to Port Said and 

Dangers m Suez Bay. This both ends of the Maritime Canal, 

town on tlin T'j n„.i n.. .t .,P ® Comprised between the monutnina nf 


Suez town on the N., and lias MpsnnB^m, between the mountains of Ataka, in E-rvnt 

wbieiniave only rece’ntly ‘ ^®®fr. Se® 

visible-E ^m. off, and scarcely 

amongst soundings of 9 and 10 fathoms whh on V"^ from Ras Mesalle 21 m. u L 

C ose to U. of the light veLel Othp,-u” in the middle of Suez Bnv « i 

y VV., passing about'due cable to W. of Suez light-vessel. ’ ' 


! 
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Gad-el-Marakeb Shoals extend Um. S.E. from the spire-buoy, and are marked by two or 
three buoys, whicli point out the margin of foul ground Kal-ah-Kehireh, having a beacon, is a 
reef lying 2 m. to N.W. of the liglit-vessel, and 2 m. S.W. from the commercial basin. 

These are all the reefs of which the mariner need be warned. But there are several within a 
mile of the Eg}T}tian shore, in Adabieh Bay and under the mountains of Ataka. The N. shoals, 
called Etuleh, bear W. 3 .Vm. from the entrance of the Canal; the intervening space, except within 
a mile of Etuleh, has regular but shoal soundings with muddy bottom. 

TIDES. It is H.W. at Suez on F. and G. at 11 li. Ordinaiy springs rise 6 ft., but sometimes 
with S. winds to 8 ft. Neaps 4 ft. Tidal influence extends up the Canal as far as Little Bitter 

Lake, where the rise is less tlian 1 ft. t» j d i 

The GULF of SUEZ, which extends for 170 miles to its junction with the Bed Sea at the 
island of Shadwan, is nowhere less than G m. wide and mostly over 10 m. With lights at Suez, 
Zafanma, Gharib, and Ashrafi, the navigation is easy for a steamer; but to sailing vessels rathei 
difficult; the bed of the Gulf being deep, so that the deep-sea lead must be used, and so flat that 
soundings are little guide, except here and there. It was usual to employ Arab pilots, but they are 
not now wanted in the navigation of this Gulf. Difficulty is felt at night by a stranger in judging 
his distance from shore, owing to the high land lying so far back from the actual low coast-line, 
and the peculiar haze that frequently prevails. 

EGYPTIAN SHOKE. The Atakah mountains, S.W. of Suez, are a lofty plateau, 1700 or 
1800 feet above the sea; with detached peaks of less elevation on their S.E. or sea face, whilst 
the plains of Mohaggiara occupy the low strip of sea-board less than 1 m. in breadth, extending 
some 7 m. S.W. from Bas Ataka. Beyond this, for a dozen miles further S.W., the coast is also 
low abreast of Wadi Mousa, or the Valley of xMoses. Jebel Tarateer—three remarkable sugar-loaf 
peaks, standing close together on a hill about 200 ft. high, at | m. from the beach and 13 m. S.\v. 
of Suez—forms an useful land-mark. Ras Abooderaj, 36 m. S. of Suez light-vessel, is a cape, off 
which coral reefs extend about IJ m.; thus, with tlie reefs off Metameh on the Arab coast, 
narrowing the channel to less than 8 m. A bay, a dozen miles deep, is formed between Capes 
Ataka and Abooderaj. The high land of the latter skills the S. half of this bay. 

Zafarana Light—on the cape of that name, 50 m. S. of Suez—is 83 ft. high, a fixed light, 
visible 14 m. The soundings off it are 15 fathoms at 3 m. and 30 fathoms beyond 5 m. The coast 
at the back of the light has some lofty peaks, but the shore-line recedes a few miles S. of it, after¬ 
wards taking a general straight direction for 60 m., or nearly to Bas Zoitee. 

Ras Gharib Light—on a cape of that name—lat., 28° 21' N., Ion. 33° 7' E., is fi fixed white 
light, at 165 ft. above sea, and visible generally 20 m., but sometimes in clear weather, 25 m., and 
tben Zafarana light may be seen fully 20 m. (See also page 149.) 

Jebel Akrab, or Gharib, 5740 ft. high, a conical peak, stands up, a noble landmark, above a 
lofty range situated 17 m. from the sea. In fine weather, it is said to be visible nearly 100 m. by 
day, and one-third of that distance by night. ^ 

Zeitec high land, a ridge, about a dozen miles long, skirting the Egyptian shore, and from 
JOOO to 1500 ft. high, is an useful mark. Ras Zeitee near its N. extreme, the most prominent 
part, is bold and deep-to, having 30 or 40 fathoms close to the rocky shore. This cape stands a 
dozen miles S. of Toor middle (Moresby) shoal. From the S. end of Zeitee laud to Shadwan island, 
the coast is fronted by numerous islands and reefs. 

JUBAL STRAIT LIGHT, on the N.E. part of Ashrafi Reef, in lat. 27° 47i' N,, and 
Ion. 33° 42i-' E., is a White light of the first order, revolving once a minute. Elevated 125 ft. 
itliove the sea, it is visible in clear weather 17 m. The light-house is of open iron work, with the 
keeper’s dwelling near the base. 

Ashrafi or TTshruffi Islands consist of three long narrow strips of land on a coral basis, and 
separated by a deep navigable channel from the reef on which the light-house stands. 

Juhal Island, is of round form, with a central peak 420 ft. high. It is 10 m. S.E. by S. from 
the light. The E. side is deep-to, with 30 fathoms \vithin a mile, and much deeper water further 
off. Two or three reefs intervene between Jubal and Shadw'an. Ahoo Nahas, the reef on which 
the “ Carnalic^^ was lost, stands out nearly m. from the N, point of Shadwan.* 

Shadwan Island stands sentinel at S. entmnee of Jubal Strait, being midway between 
Egyptian and Arabian shores. The culminating point at its S. end is 990 ft. above the sea-level; 
its sides ar(3 precipitous and deep-to on E. and S. Soundings are not obtainable by passing ships ; 
fhc depth at 3 m. off its E. end is upwards of 400 fathoms. Bas Mohamed stands 18 m. to N.E, 
'Jbe fair channel between Shadwan and Shab Mahmoud reefs is a dozen miles broad. The 
S.E. point of Shadwan is in lat. 27° 28' N., Ion. 34° 2' E. 




♦ See Remarks on Tides of Bod Sea at page 161 , and in Introduction. 
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Toor Middle (Moresby Sboal) lies in the centre of the Gulf, abreast of Toor. The shoalost 
(Moresby) pateh of 3 fathoms lies at its S. end, bearing W.S.W. from Toor, and from lias Gharib 
light S.E. f 21 m. I’he shod extends about 8 m. to N.W. of the patch, with soundings of 
t, 1^, 0 fathoms. Between it and Jehan Peak there is another shoal with 7 and 8 fathoms. 

Lasts of the lead may therefore, in dark nights, warn a vessel running down the Gulf, if she be 
near the Arabian shore; but the lights are the best guides. 

• abreast of Zafarana Light, will, after a run of 25 m 

sight Ras Ghanb Light, and perhaps the lofty Slount Afcrab. (See also page 149.) She then may 
keep auay S.S.E. ^ E. till the high land of Zeitee appeai-s ahead. AMien 60 m. from Zafarana, 
she will be between Toor Shoal and Mount Aki-ab, aud her position may be known by the bearing 

1 F!i^® r’ stands up a dozen miles S. from the shoal. The body of Zeitee hidi land 
should then bear from S. by E. to S S.E. ° 

f f Arabian or Sinai Coast for nearly 50 m. below Suez is an extensive sandy plain at the 
twn iri ? l''6'*®f'ltain range, mid so it is in the Straits of Jubal. But intermediately there are 
tuo bold and lofty headlands; Hammam-el-Paroun, at 52 m. from Suez, and Jehan Cape, which 
snmot * ^ ^’+1 Zafarana light. The coast is fringed with dangerous coral reefs, extendintr 

sometimes more than 7 m. off shore; these are apparent in the day-time, from the water chonciue 
Its colour from deep blue to bright green. j c m me water cn^ngiug 

tiiA Bluflf is a steep cliff about 1500 ft. high, nearly overhanging the beach. At its foot 

abrlact* and two hot caverns, called Hammam-el-Faroun. This bluff is nearly 

?irw N it is 18 m. distant. The reefs of Gad Mallap extend nearly 

but b)Tnw'X/ r "I'^T” ^ navigable sea to Ls than 10 m 

but below Zafarana liglit it is more than iiO ra. ^ 

fmm higliest of two pointed hills, stands near the sea 26 m 'NT W 

^ i» Section Third. mountain range hides it 

Off H • 1 shelters the anchorage of Sheik Riyah about 6 m m 



this 

and 


islands; all excellent land marina'* off, and onwards past Jnhnl o ^ Si 

Admiralty chart S meat elV the navigamr Tfix ht I -r 

-- — «ccp-ro, mat no anchrorage 
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be Imd. Soundings of 000 fathoms ^Yere obtained 10 m. N.E. of them. They are situated 3*2 ra. i 
E.N.E. of Cosire on the Egyptian coast, and in lat. 20° 1 7' N., Ion. 34° 49' E. I ^ 

Liffht on Daedalus ShoaL This small reef, whose proper name is Abdul Kheesan, lies in 
the centre of the Red Sea, in lat. 24° 55^ N., and Ion. 35° 52' E. It exhibits a fixed light, at 01 ft. 
above sea-level, visible 14 ra. The light-house is of open iron-work, painted Red, and hoists the 
Turjdsh flag. Daedalus shoal beai’s from the Brothers, S.E. by S. distant 98 ra. 

Examination of Compasses.—Too much attention cannot be paid in iron steamers to tins 
important subject. Scarcely a day passes without the navigator being able to get Amplitudes 
at the sun’s rising and setting. Thus may the total deviation from the true coui^e be fre¬ 
quently ascertained. A ship’s error in position, due to the compasses, is often attributed to lateral 
currents. (See Remarks on “ The Testing of Compasses,” in the Introduction. ^ 

ST. JOHN’S ISLAND, or ZEBERJED is in lat. 23° 37' N. and Ion. 30° 10' E., bearing S. by 
E. (truej, 81 m. from Dtedalus shoal. It is a small, barren island, without vegetation or water, 
whose central hill is about 700 ft. high, and visible in fine weather about 27 ra. It is steep on all 
sides, and no soundings are obtainable around. A small, steep, rocky islet stands 3 m. to SyE. 
Although Dtedalus shoal has a good light, we recommend navigators to sight St. John’s, and 

take a fresh departure therefrom. . n i. 

Bound to Jiddah Port, after passing close to Daedalus light, a steamer should steer S. by E. 
for 80 rn. This puts her 7 or 8 m. to E. of St. John’s; whence a course S.E. i S. and distance 
186 ra, will place her about 24 m. W. of Jiddah anchorage, and a dozen miles S. of the Eliza 
shoals! Her Arab pilot will then take her in, of course only by day; and speed should have been 
so regulated as to arrive by day-light. The S. extreme of Eliza shoals, Shah-ul-Keheer, is in lat. 
21° 37' N., Ion. 38° 5T E. (See Jiddah, in Section Third.) 

Dffidalus towards Jebel Teer. After leaving the Daedalus, she will, on a clear day, sight the 
lofty mountain Jebel Wadi Lehuma in the S.W.; and, when 30 m. off St. John’s, the high part of 
Cape Benass, with the distant mountains of Berenice in the background. 

From St. John’s, Jebel Teer island bears S.E. by S. 670 m. distant. A run of three days at 
8 knots an hour. No soundings are obtainable, and during the two middle days no land is visible. 
About 50 m. below St. John’s, she will (by day) sight the lofty Elba mountains in the S.W. When 
100 m. from St. John’s, she will be off Capo Elba, giving its reefs a wide berth of more than 20 m. 
When 180 ra. below St. John’s, she will be midway between Jiddah (Arabian coast) and Ras 

Roway (Nubian coast). , , i 

Reefs. About two-thirds of the way from St. John’s to Jebel Teer, or between the 1 /th and 
19th parallels, some dangerous reefs and low islets lie many miles off both coasts. Those of the Abys¬ 
sinian coast—called Mussarmroo-r-are between lats. 18° and 19° N. Those of the Arabian coast 
—called Wussaleat—project between lats. 17° and 18° N. A direct course from Dredalus shoal to 
Jebel Teer places a ship unpleasantly close to those reefs off Arabia. We recommend, tliereforc, 
three courses to cany her in mid-channel from St. John’s down the sea. Firstly, S.S.E. ^ E for 
200 m. Secondly, S.S.E. for a like distance. Lastly, S.E. by S. for about 180 m. to Jebel Teer. 
Thus wall she give a wide berth of 30 m. to Mussarmroo and Wussaleat, and to Dithahayer or 
Farsan reefs also, which are off the Arab coast and less than 90 m. from Jebel Teer. 

Jebel Teer, in lat 15° 32V N., and Ion. 41° 50' E,, is a volcanic island, of circular form, 
elevated 000ft., and visible at 40 m. from the masthead in clear weather. Smoke by day, ami 
sometimes flame by night, may be seen to rise from it. No soundings are obtainable near it. 
The nearest land is Kotaraa Island, bearing from the Jebel E. by N. i N. 26 m. distant. 

Ships generally pass to West of Jebel Teer, and of Zebayer islands, which are 30 m. further, 
also volcanic, and about 000 ft. high. The course continued, viz., S.E. by S. leads past the latter, 
and to the Aboo Eyle islets, which* lie 4 or 5m. off the N.E. side of Jebel Zooghnr, and may 
be passed within a mile. These islets are 102 m. from Jebel Teer. Vessels pass between them 
and High Island (the peaked islet which stands to N. of Zooghur). From Aboo Eyle, steer 
8. by E., and 52m.’8 run will put the vessel about 7 m. off Mocha; thence the course is about 
S.S.E., and the distance 40 m. to Perim Island. 

Jebel Zooghur, the highest island in the Red Sea, and nearly 10 m. in length from N. to S., 

! has its centre in lat. 14° N. Several lofty barren hills with sharp peaks, formerly volcanoes, form 
I its high latid. The centre peak is highest, more than 1800 ft. There is anchorage to S. of it, 
duri'ig N. winds, in 7 to 9 fathoms, sandy bottom, inside of Sandy Peak islet, the passage between 
1 which and Zooghur has 7 fathoms. Anchorage in 7 or 10 fathoms, with smooth water in strong S. 

! winds, may be found to N.IV. of the highest peak, on the N. side of the prominent rocky W. Capo 


^ A light on Aboo Eylo reef is now proposed and much wanted. 
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of Jeliel Zooghur, in lot. 11° 2' N. Here the S. wind blows in gusts from the island, but the 
water is smooth. There is no protection on the Arabian coast opposite Zooghur, except at Hodci- 
dah, and that place is 40 m. further N. (See Section Third.) ^ 

rtown about J m. square, lies on the sandy shore of Arabia S.S.E. 51 m. from 
Aboo Lyle. It has several mosques and large buildings, white-washed. The Grand Mosque is 
tJie best mark and central object of the town. Fresh provisions are obtainable and native Lead 
The water is brackish and dear. Hodeidah has supplanted Mocha as a place of trade 

cl,n M t° determine the distance off 

shore; if the hand-lead gets bottom, haul out a little. There is said to be a shoal ( 1 X ^1116 
surveyors could not find) between Bab-el-Mandeb and Zee Hill; therefore iievLL^rmuW 
12 fathoms in tins part unless you have an Arab pilot. ^ under 

„ 1 the entrance of the Red Sea. There are fair channels 

on both L and W. sides, which are called respectively the Small and Large straits. The island 
is baie and locky, about 4 m. long by^ 9^ broad rising in centre to 210 ft., and with rather stcen 
cliffs f.l round. A sandbank* extends m. off the N. side; bnt the E.. S., and W sides are 
approachable close-to. On its S.W. side there is a good harbour; easy of access and erntTs for 
earners , the entrance i m. wide, has deep water; inside, the depths are 8, 7, 6 and 4 fathoms 
Sailing vess^s have chfficulty 111 getting out with S. winds, as the current lUn runs 

PERIM LIGHT, m lat. 12° 40^' N., and Ion. 43° 23' E., is a white light of the Lt order 

wrthe!-^ °Th ‘r “inute. elevated 240 ft., and its brilliant points are visible S m in deai- 
vveatlmi. The li^it-house is placed 1100 yards within the N.E. bluff. 

la i ^ f Strait is neai-ly IJ m. wide, with 10 or 12 fathoms in mid-channel in itsN narf • 

* T fathoms between Pilot rock and S.E. end of Perini. ' ^ 

.1 tT .1 Strait IS 9 m. broad, bounded on the W. by Ras Seiarn (Abvssinian eonstv 

beine 3M ft nWeT volcanic nature; the N. one is largest and highest 

bv flhent i . n ' T isletabout50ft. high, called Fisherman’s or Pilot rock senarate3 

of which % oTJebolTl ^ sandy, and barren plain; on tlio Red Sea side 

prominence and the shoal water off fLwf^ distinguish at night, and is dangerous from its 
Aden. The hinh land of Jeh^l L f steamei*s between Red Sea and 

of the S. danger off Ras Arrar which shoiilf^’p^”^'^'^ ^ E. 

by day and 20 by niX as tliL vater S f Z '’I "ithin 4 m., or into 15 fathoms 

discernible from aloft. From a safe nositfoX'ff^r' ^’ day-time the edge of the reef is 

Aden may be made. VariaTio 1 of comnas W *1'® S. iioiiit L 

Marshig Light will not L Aden, nearly 4° W. ^ 

xtreme of Aden high land. In th^ moiUhs of^T^” \ 1*’®« Wdes behind the 

' — -y.either is oftentpS^X'and tli: 


Straits, thick ha.iy weather is often eLeiiencLl ^ ^"^ust, between Aden and the 

keep the vessel between 2 and 3 leagues off iX 1 ’ m*® deep-sea lead will then be a good guide to 
Aden from the Red Sea the • " ‘i'‘®.Arabian Coast, in 25 to 40 fathoms On atmvoDMl^ 

laOOft.incentro, miXat fimf vifT®"’^ ’“*1 ®^ Jcbel Hasan (called mUe XeiTX^'"- 
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insufficient accommodation for the rapidly increasing merchant fleet trading between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Indian Seas. The P. and 0. Company and the Messageries Maritimes have moorings 
laid down, and for E. N. vessels there are others. The entrance, which has only 18 ft. at L.W., is 
to N. of the Outer Red buoy, which is placed 2 cables to N.E. by E. from the Light-vessel. Vessels 
of much draught must therefore anchor outside the Light-ship and communicate with the Harbour 
Master who will take them in towards high water. There are large stores of coal at Aden; vessels 
usually anchor off the coal sheds between the saluting pier on Ras Jarbeinand the islet called Flint 
Rock. Water (condensed) may be purchased at 13s. per ton, near the French Co.’s Coal Depot. 

LIGHTS. Ras Marshig, the S.E. Cape of Aden, has a fixed light, elevated 245 ft., visible 
20 m. in clear weather: lat. 12° 45' N., Ion. 45° 3' E.; this cannot be seen when bearing to south¬ 
ward of E. by N.; because the S. Cape of Aden is higher and more projecting. 

The Light-vessel is painted Red, with a Red ball at masthead, and hoists a Red flag by day. 
It shows a fixed White light, 38 ft. above sea, visible 7 m., firing a gun and burning a blue-light as 
a vessel enters. It is moored in 18 ft. (L.W.) at two cables N.W. of the battery on Steamer Point. 
(Ras Marbut). Lat. 12° 47' N., Ion. 44° 58' E. 

Tides. The tidal streams of the bay are iiTegulai’, being influenced by the currents outside; 
the flood sets gently E. into the Inner harbour; the ebb sets to W. at the anchorage. ItisH. W. 
at F. and C., between 9 h. and 10 h.; spiing tides rise 7 to 8 ft. 

Directions. The coast round Cape Aden is bold and deep-to. The approach from the Red 
Sea direction has been described. Vessels, coming from theE., have now the advantage of Marshig 
Light; after passing which and rounding Ras Tarshein (on which is the new S. fort) about 3 cables 
off, they may steer for the Light-vessel, passing to W. and N. of it, then E. to the anchorage. 
It is better always to moor (under the direction of the Harbour Master), the anchorage being con¬ 
fined ; and with good scope of cable, on account of sand-squalls which, after sultry ^Yeather, come 
from N. and E., giving little warning. 

A ground swell at times rolls into Aden Back Bay during the period of the Indian SW. mon¬ 
soon ; but then the front or E. Bay has a smooth, good anchorage in 7 or 8 fathoms, in Hokat 
Bay, to N. of Marshig light, and about ^ m. to S E. of Aden town. There are not yet, at this 
Front Bay, conveniences for coaling and watering; but, if wishing merely to communicate with the 
Authorities, and to save time, this anchorage may be found handy from June to August; whereas 
the town of Aden lies a hot 4 m. land journey from tlie Back Bay anchorage. 

Between October and May, the wind is from the E. in Gulf of Aden outside Perim Straits, 
and from about S.S.E. in the S. part of Red Sea. During the remaining months, June to 
September inclusive, the wind is N. W, in the Red Sea, and W. in Aden Gulf. 

The Gulf of Aden and Red Sea Entrance are further described at pages 115 and 163. 

Steamer Passages betweeiF Red Sea and British India, during the stormy season, of the 
S.W. monsoon, are described at pages 315 and 327 ; also at pages 296* and 672. 
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BELLE-ILE is about 10 m. long from N.W. to S.E., and 5 m. broad, lying between the 
parallels of 47° 24' and 47° 16' N.; being high, it may be seen at a gi’eat distance. The N.W. 
end is rocky, and the Birvideaux Bank is nearly midway between it and lie Groi.x. A ship 
approaching the island with the wind at N.W. or W.N.W., should steer along the S. side at 2 m.’s 
distance, to Point du Canon, the S.E. extremity; and when abreast of this point, haul up for 
Point Kerdonis, called in some of our charts Point Loc-maria, which is the E. point of the island, 
distant about 2 m. from the former, anchoring under it in 8, 10, or 15 fathoms, where she will be 
sheltered from N.W. and W. winds. If the wind should veer to S.W., she may run to the 
northward of the point, and anchor on the N.E. side of the island. 

Light. There is a revolving light near the S.W. part of Belle-Ile, 276 ft. above H. W., in 
lat. 47° 18' 43" N., and Ion. 3° 13J' W. Time of revolution 1 minute; visible 8 leagues. 

He Hoedic, about 7 m. E. of Belle-Ile, is the termination of the rocky range which stretches 
S.E. from the peninsula of Quiberon. Near the E. point of the island there is a small fixed light, 
85 ft. above H. W., which may be seen, in clear weather, about 3 leagues. Off the S.E. end of 
the island lies a cluster of roclcs, called the Cardinals: the largest is distant from Hoedic about a 
mile, and is always above water. If a ship be driven to the E. of Belle-Ile, she may pass'a mile 
to the S. of the Cardinals, then haul up to the N., and anchor on the E. side of them and He 
Hcedic, in 9 or 10 fathoms, sand and mud. 

BASaUE ROAD extends from Lavardin Shoal to He d’Aix, having from 10 fatlioms w\ater 
close to tlxe shoal, to 12 and 13 fathoms in the middle of the road; and from 5 to 9 fathoms about 
1 ^ m. to the N. and N.W. of He d’Aix, a flat island, with some houses on it, situated about half¬ 
way between Oleron and the main-land. The soundings in mid-channel, between Oleron island 
and He de Re, are from 12 to 15 fathoms, shoaling on each side toward the banks. The Channel, 
called Pertuis d’Antioche, leading to Basque Road, is 2 leagues wide. It is best to keep nearer to 
He de Re than to Oleron, on account of the Antioches’ rocky banks, which lie i a league off the N. 
end of the latter. Lavardin Shoal is a small rocky bank, diy at low-water spring tides, about H m. 
off the S.E. end of He de RA 

Lights. The N.W. extremity of Oleron has a light-house, called Chassiron, showing a fixed 
light, 164 ft. above H.W. , in lat. 46° 3' N., and Ion. 1° 25' W.; visible 6 leagues. If there be 
much sea in Basque Road, a ship may run up along the W. side of He d’Aix, taking care to keep 
nearer to it than to Oleron, to avoid the bank off the latter; and then anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, otf 
the S.W. end of He d’Aix, in the inner road. There is a small fixed light on the fort near the S. 
point of He d'Aix, visible 3 leagues. 

He de Re (a dozen miles to N. of Chassiron) has a light-house, called Baleines, on its N.W. 
end, in lat. 46° 15' N., Ion. 1° 34' W.; the light is 166 ft. above H. W., and revolves every 
30 seconds; visible 7 leagues. 

Roche Bonne Light-vessel, in lat. 46^ 12' N., Ion. 2® 22' W., about 15 leagues to N.W. of 
Oleron Island, is moored on the E. side of that dangerous (10 ft.) shoal. During fogs, a bf 3 ll is 
sounded for 1 minute, then silent for 3 minutes, and so on. The vessel is painted Red, and shows 
t\so fixed lights, 46 and 33 ft. high, visible 9 and 10 m. The danger lies a long league to W.N.W. 
of the light vessel, which is 9 leagues off nearest land to E.N.E. 

The COASTS of SPAIN and PORTUGAL have been sometimes visited by Indian ships, 
forced by stormy weather to take shelter in the nearest port, to repair damages. It may therefore 
be useful to describe briefly some headlands and harbours on tbe N. and W. sides of the Peninsula. 

On Cape Machichaco, in lat. 43° 28' N., Ion. 2"^ 49J' W., is a fixed light, with a flash every 
4 minutes, and 268 ft. above H. W., visible 0 leagues. 

Bayonne and Bilbao are confined hai'boiu’s, and have not sufficient water for large ships over 
the bars. Vessels should not attempt to enter them without a pilot. 

Cape Mayor, in lat. 43° 30' N., Ion. 3° 48' W., 1 league to N.W. of Santander Port, shows a 
light, revolving every, minute; 300 ft. high, seen about 7 leagues. Rivadesella exhibits 
fixed light, which flashes every 4 minutes. 

Gizon has Vi fixed light, near Santa Catalina Hermitage, in lat 43° 35' N., Ion. 5° 38' W.; 
167 ft. above H. W.; and visible 10 m. 

Cape Penas, in lat, 43° 42^' N., Ion. 5° 49J' W., has a light revolving every ^ minute; 
aliove H. W.; visible about 7 leagues. 

Cajpe^ BuGto, in lat. 43° 36' N., Ion. 6° 29' W., has a Red flashing every 2 minutes; it 
' iugh ; and visible 4 leagues. 
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Point Estaca, tlie N. headland of Spain, in lat. 43° 47' N., Ion. 7° 44' W., has alight 

ft ftbove H. W.; visible 6 leagues. Cape Ortegal is in lat. 43° 45' 
JN., ton. 56' W., but has no light. 
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Cape Prioriiio CMco the N W nninf f i? . i PeiTol Harbour. 

a fixed light, giving a Red flash every 2 minutes 

lat. 43° 28' N., Ion. 8° 20' W. ^ ^ “u«utes, it is 90 ft. above sea, and visible J2 m. It is in 

fc fScS™*' ““P' **• t™ ton Ml, desciW i„ 

IM. ^^iLTSirff ■“"■”»">« I 400 ft.; ,i,ibfc 20 ni.; 

220 ft. above II W., and visible 10 leagSk ' ^ repolvi,,;, every 2 minutes, 

MadeirtTrSy cmivmfnfdStee''£L!lb:To?^^ Slf TT'' 

able to pass to the VV.. for stroinr \v „oi,n ° ^ -i winter months, it is prefer- 

ducing eddy winds and seveij stalls'S tKl 4 Januar^pro- 

regular course of these gales. In NovemLr 1 70 - ^®asioned by higli land obstructing the 
forced to put to sea from Funchal Road;^em-e^Vafid^S^\r^T.^'^\^'^^^ Horsburgh was 
kept Lis ship at sea eight days each tim A onri 4. i u* ^ hard squalls and rain 

wind continuing to blow stronor In ^ P'^e'ented him from anchoring afterwards ; the W S w’ 
frequently obscured in fog; and the souaflthe Desertas were 

have been assigned, between thVpmullsofa^^aS^b'and ‘^^‘tdeira 

to be extremely doubtful; manv of IT M ’= f i ^ the mendians of 10° and 17°, appears 

.'"th^he^cfoiect of finding them! bL^n^^iU^"^® " Admiralty order passed Over tho^spot 

and gener™ se^dflJs'bfuJ^Sth^Sr-1^ ^^='deira, 

a bay and small town on the S siOo , ® i^ttei. it is surrounded by several small islands, and has 

island off each of the points which form £ baf “luWh Prnto . ^‘?hinents. There is a small 
It may be seen 12 or 14 leacnies fr,.,,, „ • F ,^hhough Poito Santo is not so high as Madeira 

chstinguish it from Madeira^ the Desertill%S isknds 1 uneven Appearance casil^ 
■lUi*. on tl.o S oido, Baloi™, ft i„ Es?4' S“on“ M' W* * “'U-. Tho 

with depths from 3 to 30 fathoms towTrdTri^MT"'^® ^ “• 'ts shores, 

estreraily the Falcon Rocks, with 4+SomV i?;’ T'’ ® off, having near iu 

depth 13 30 fathoms. ^ lathoms. Between these rocks and the island the average 

they have S^erappS^^^^^^ Clum tllrM ene'°''’ f N. and S. about 12 m.; ! 

Iho middle Deserta is thelarnest bpfw»r. i’-i ®.’ fbe othei-s and level 

never to be attempted unless frotn necessitv'\!V ®"®’ i® a narrow channel, ! 

which overtops Bugio. This clnninai • J' s a ship is liable to be becalmed bv the N Deaei-f ' i 
vary from ^8 to 2^0 fotlJm ' iC ^-ger'■ 

N. end there is a pyramidal rock, whid; i^^^^ 0 leagues distance, and close If i s ^ 

Willi tho wind from the N or N F I ^ a for a ship under sail. i 

i?i0 r^Me Madeira and the j 

N. and S. about ’ 12 >«• fong R and W n 1 i 


lias anchorage frames to 'ooTtlmm 

Mnn^Ls^iris^ ~ .Zd;;: z; “ “■ 

(Citadel is a brown Rnn ^ ^ rmichal, is a high rock with n fon ' situateti nepv 
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from the Loo Rock. With Loo Rock and Citadel in one, bearing about N.N.E., the anchorage 
appears equally good, in 35 fathoms stiff ground; also fiuther out, on same bearing, and 1 m. off 
Loo Rock in 45 fathoms. Farther to the W. the ground is not so good, and to the E. the bank 
has a sudden declivity from 50 fathoms to 100 fathoms rock, and then no ground. If S.W. winds 
are expected, which are frequent in winter, to anchor with the Loo and Citadel in one, or the latter 
just open to W. of the Loo, is a most convenient berth to put to sea from, or to ride out a S.AV. 
gale. But the Citadel well open to the E. of the Loo is the best anchorage when S.-Easters are 
. expected. In coming into Funchal Road with a brisk wind, sail should be reduced in time ; and a 
ship should be brought up with her head to seaward, that in case any accident should prevent her 
bringing up, sail may be made off shore. 

Funchal Anchorage is an unsafe open roadstead, exposed to S. gales, which in winter are 
violent. In October 1842, five vessels were wrecked in a few hours, and in December 1848 as 
many more. Therefore ships should anchor to the S. of the Loo Rock, in from 25 to 35 fathoms ; 
from which position they can slip, and make sail to clear the rocky headlands when a gale sets in. 

Steamers anchor nearer the shore. The beach is composed of shingle, and has generally a 
surf on it, which prevents a ship’s boat from landing abreast the town; but on the N.W. side of Loo 
Rock, about i m. from the town, is the only place safe to land from a ship’s boat: the countr}' boats 
are employed in watering, coaling, &c. 

The Custom-house rules are rigid, and strangers suffer great annoyance and loss of time in 
the examination of their baggage; their boats are boarded by officers before reaching shore. 
If a ship enter the road by night, it is proper to show a light at her ensign-staff, to prevent being 
fired at from the forts. The small-pox is much dreaded at Madeira, suspected vessels are ordered 
to leave. 

Funchal British Consulate is in lat. 32° 38' N., Ion. 16° 54' W.; Variation of compass 22° W. 

Tides. H. W. at F. and C. occurs between 12 h. and 1 h.; rise and fall about 7 ft. 

CmiRENTS. In summer, when the N.E. wind prevails, a S.W. current sets through the 
channel between Madeira and the Desertas. The current along the S. side of Madeira and the 
Desertas mostly sets to leeward in strong gales; but at the conclusion of a gale it sometimes 
changes suddenly, and sets contrary to the wind. Tlu’ough the channel between Madeira and the 
Desertas, ships have been drifted in calm weather near either; there is no anchorage but in veiy 
deep water on the narrow b^ks before mentioned. In November, the Anna drifted in a calm very 
near the shore to the N. of the Brazen Head (Cape Garajao), and brought up with the stream 
anchor in 60 fathoms water, her stern not far from the rocky cliffs. When a ship has advanced 
through the channel, and is approaching Brazen Head, she should not keep near it, in case of being 
becalmed, as there is no anchorage close to this steep, bluff headland, which is the E. extreme 
of Funchal Road. Ships are frequently bailed by eddy Avinds and calms near it, and obliged to 
get boats out to tow. Do not borrow too closely to it in passing, nor haul in for the road till nearly 
abreast of the town. 

Weather. The rainy season is said to be January, February, and March; October is also 
frequently a wet month; and when hard W. gales blow in November or December, they bring 
cloudy weather and rain. Hurricanes have blown down through the valley of Funchal; a torrent 
of water once poured down the mountain at the bead of the valley, deluging many vineyards in its 
passage, and some of the houses in the town. 

Winds. In summer, when the weather is settled, off Funchal Valley there are regular land 
and sea Breezes; the sea-breeze setting in from the S.W. in the forenoon, and the land breeze 
coming from the shore generally about 10 o'clock at night, but sometimes not till 2 or 3 o’clock in 
the ruonnng. These land-breezes do not extend above 3 or 4 m. off shore. It has been said 
that S. winds never blow severely quite to the shore at Funchal; that S.W. or S.E. winds are never 
expected, except in January, February, and the beginning of March, and that large ships always 

them out; whereat it is certain, these S. gales blow quite home to Funchal, sometimes in 
iNjovember and December; and when they are expected it is common for all ships to put to sea. 
Ihese S.W or S.E. gales are in general preceded by a swell, with gloomy weather, drizzling rain, 
and an unsettled breeze from the land, veering several points backward and forwaixl very suddenly. 

ith su(jh indications, ships generally proceed to sea, for should it blow from^ tho S., it would he 
amo,-t impossible to clear the shore on either tack after cutting or slipping, the anchorage being 

^ ships have ridden out these S. gales, but many have driven on shore, 

yen there is die least appearance of unsettled weather, it is best to ride with a whole cable, ^vith 
8 ip juoy 0,1 it. in c.ase of being obliged to slip and put to sea quickly; as there would not be 
ime 0 weig I anchor, by the sudden approach of blowing weather. In light breezes and calms, 
u IS proper to have a kedge anchor out, to steady the ship. 
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THE SALVAGES. CANARIES, AND CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. 

On leaving Funchal, steer directly from the shore, to prevent being baffled by calms or eddv 
muds under Pouta de Sol, or the Brazen Head, for vessels L liable to Llms under Silh land 
Departing from Madeira, or after passing to the W. of the island, the usual track is to W of he 

1 ^‘^‘‘dier wiX may bo expected 

!• ^ 1 = 1 *®se. islands. The Britannia, outward bound, had W.S W and^S W 

vunds, and was seveinl days close to the coast of Africa, in lat. 29° N. In JanuaryV&c«/ZoI'" 

E. of Cape Verde Islands; but it is preferable to pass to the W. of all these islands in Anm ,t 
tlm November. Many navigators, in January, February, and March prefer 

the passage to the E. of all Cape Verde Islands. Captain He^thorn, of the shircZuE • 

Isla.irJith°slif°^ 'Ti September, passed up to the N.. inside of CaS vtde 

Hpncp ’f o ?*• which changed to N.E. trade wind when to N. of these islands 

coast of AfncT^’ 1 r* pw’t of August and September, S. winds sometimes prevail between the" 

Setidt^n “ tliesame locality, N. winds may iuX be 

expected in December, January, and part of February. ^ 

R R F ^ Tenerife, or intend to pass between the Canaries, or is laid off to the 

ill tiie nicrlit Madeira, care is requisite to avoid the Salvages, which must not be approached 

THE SAT vTof« straggling rocks extending from the Pitons, the S.VL \slands 

and -T T 81-oups, distant from each other about 8 m. in an E N E 

,1; 1 The N.E. group is formed of the Seal SaR;t 

u..W.p,i„."2 £di.t'lJ.'lWThVff”. ™ 

srw"? G« sr ""d ‘r K“« s»r>7» i 

ststr »mn^'irvb'ei'r rs 

2 e. und clear of dmiger The dhannels among the Canary Islands L clear oTdaS 2° t 

N- between Canary and Tenerife, about 7 le“teTSb^ 
thp n’t ^ -n former; which many navigators think has no existence. Several nf 

tho W ''nr r ketweeii Palma and Gomera, when laid ojff to the E by winds from 

pi Ih Tw f 21 ° 

bound East India shi'ps-'S uit liSv 8000 ^ 1^^11 by outward- 

it with confidence; but severaUhim Uv« nV ’ ^ ® i’ \ ®-T api.roach 

“ ‘“sr'ft™,"'- of .bTuSi’- 

"• ^ 

elevated 12,000 ft., is the^inost^remyrl^iT^f Peak, in lat. 28° 17' N., and Ion. 10 ° 39' \V. 
length from E. to W. is 47 in and its P* triangular in shape; its 

extreme is in lat. 28° 37' N., ion to° ^ w^! “• Tenerife N E 

the N.W. point, lat. 28° 21 ' N., Ion. 10°yo‘'’w ® Teiio", 

Islands, lias a led %rd Hght' o^thThlok Hell^qy Tenerifo, the chief town of tho Canary 

port generally used by ships which ston It T «bove H. W., visible 4 or 5m. It is th7 

though indifferent, is one of the best in Uie Cn^^ r®fr®sbment 8 . T'ho roadstemi 

a .supply of cheap wines, of a weak quality excellent place for procuring 

Europe and good ^vater is easily plentiful, also tho fruits col.m"? itl 

may be becalmed by the\§hTand S^th^p"? ^ 7 l^T/ ®f W or th 

-- close . it with 20 ^ 
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^ pier, off the town, in 18 and 20 fathoms, distant from the shore ^ m. Ships of apchor 
about * m. off the N. fort, with their outer anchor m 30 fathoms, and the iiinei one m 15 oi K 

While running for the anchorage, keep both leads going, and bring up to the N. of tlm Mole 
Head; or bring the clock-front of the square church tower on with a cupo a 
anchor with this mark on. or to the N. of it. Ships may anchor in less than 30 lathoms, with a 
large scope of chain cable. When the N. fort (Paso Alto) bears IS.N.W. the depth of water will 
be about 25 fathoms on the lines pointed out. The shore may be neaied without ru , 
bein-^ deep, and no dangers that are not apparent. The anchorage to the S. ot the lines indicated 
is reserved for vessels in quarantine. A man-of-war (especially if there are many vessels) should 
anchor to the N.E. or windward of this resort, the bank of soundings being widei. ^ 

Instead of running down at a great distance from the land, and not hauling in ^ ^ 

abreast of the town (as ships coming from the N. generally do), on making Punta de Aiioa. lo 
N.E. end of Tenerife, some commanders haul in upon the bank of soundings on passing 1 ® 

Antequerm, as the bank from this point to Santa Cruz extends as far from the land as at tl e 
tow^and the anchorage is as good and as safe anywhere. A ship may get nearly • ® 

depth she proposes to anchor in, and run down with the light wind parallel to the shore, bhou d 
it fall calm^ when a ship is outside soundings, she may be taken to leeward by the S. set, cans 
loss of time in recovering ground. The bottom being- foul in many parts of the road, cus oraao 
to buoy the anchom. This road is exposed to E, winds, but these seldom blow haid, although shii s 

have sometimes been driven from their anchors on shor^ r u* .c j 

Light. Anga or Roque Berraejo, the N.E. end of Tenenfe.has "ow ^lighM^ad, and 
every 33 seconds; 800 ft. above sea; visible more than 30 m. Lat. 28 3u N., Ion. lb 8 W. 

Oratava, situated on the N.W. side of the island, has a very insecure road, where ships stop 
sometimes to take in wine: the anchorage is in 50 fathoms, about U m. off shore, with 
bearing S.W., and a pilot should be kept on board. Straggling rocks project two or three ships 
lonsth from the shore, on which the sea breaks furiously: this anchorage is very dangerous in the 
winter months, from September to May. Lat. of the landing-place 28 25 N., Ion 10 33 W. 

Canaria, or Grand Canary, extending from lat. 27 45 to 28 13 N., 12 Ic^es S E of 
Tenerife, is nearly round, and about 0 leagues across; and upwards of 6,000 It. high; it is the 

Lest watered and most fertile of the islands. ^ j i 

Lig*ht. Isleta. the N.E. part of Grand Canary has a fixed light, giving Red Hashes every 

2 minutes; elevated 817 ft.; visible 18 m. Lat. 28*^ 11 N., Ion. 15 25 W. 

Palmas, the chief town, is on the N.E. side of the island; its road is sheltered from the N.E. 
hy a point of the land stretching out in a peninsula; and having some rocks adjoining. The 1 almas 
Mule Head, in lat. 28® 7' N., Ion. 15® 25^ W., has a fixed harbour light. ^ 

Gomera, about 5 leagues to the W. of Tenerife, is 5 leagues long, and its breadth 3 leagues. 
San Sebastian, the chief place, is in a bay on the E. side, sheltered to the N. by a projecting point. 
North point, lat. 28® 13' N., Ion. 17® 10' W.; East point (San Christoval), which is near Port 

Sau Sebastian, lat. 28® 6' N., Ion. 17® 6' W. -itt c txr r? 

Hierro^ or Ferro, the S.W. of the Canary Islands, distant 10 or 11 leagues to W.S.va^ of 
Gomera, i.s 6 leagues long and 3 leagues broad. Puerto del Hierro, on its E. side, is in lat 27 
40' N., Ion. 17® 54' W. Its W. exti-eme is in Ion. 18® 10' W. Tins island w^ adopted by most 
European nations in the 17th and 18th centuries as the First Meridian^ and is still used as such 
in many Swedish, Norwegian, and Russian maps. Geographers, even of the same country, appear 
not to have been unanimous in their assumed longitude of Ferro, but the English generally reckoned 
it in Ion. 18® 10' W. of London, and the French 20® or 20® 20' W. of Paris. In the Swedish 
charts of the late Admiral Klint it is assumed 20® 80' W. of Paris. 

Fnerteventura is about 20 leagues long, and from 2 to 5 leagues broad, the S.W. point being 

in lat, 28® 3' N , Ion. 14® 31' W., and the N. point in lat. 28® 45' Nf, and Ion. 13® 54' \V. 

Light. Jandia Point, the S.W. end of Fuertevontura, has a light revolving every minute; 

108 ft. high ; visible 15 m. A bank extends I m. to S W. of it. 

Lobos Island has sl fixed Red light; 95 ft. above sea, on Martino Point; visible 0 ni. Lat. 
28® 45' N., Ion. 13® 49^ W. Off Martino Point, the N. end of Lobos, there is an extensive reel 
Lanzarote, or Lancerota, about 6 leagues long and 4 leagues broad, lies to the N.E. of 
Fuertovemura.. being separated from it by the Bocayno Channel, in which is the Island Lobos, 
I league long and a league broad. The passage between Lobos and Fuerteventura is 2 m. 
wide, \ntli 5 fathoms water, and good anchorage. The channel next Lanzarote is 4 m. wide, with 
10 fathonv^ ^»:'.tor. The East Rock, off the N. end of Lanzarote, is in lat. 29® 16' N., Ion. 13® 
20' W. On the S.L. side of Lanzarote are two ports within reefs, called Puerto de Naos and 
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uerto de Gavallos; the former is the N. one, sheltered from N.E. winds hy the reefs, and hero 
vessels may refat. It has two entrances between reefs, with only 14 ft.'at H. W. in the N and 

Aiecife, has 2 small Bed lights. Puerto de Gavallos, 1 m. S. of the former, has only 12 ft. in 
the channel, and withiu, 17 ft. Port St. Gabriel, at Arecife, is in lat. 28° 57' N., Ion. 13° 32' W. 

• , Clara, and Alegranza, are three small islands off the N. point of Lanzarote' • 1 

umnhabited, and destitute of fresh water. The channel between Graciosa and Lanzarote forms 1 

2')° S N'and lof 13°\1' W ^ V i 

!■ ° H2' w’ Tli W. The centre peak of Santa Glara is in lat. 29° 18' N., and Ion. 

13 32 W. There is a channel between Glara and Alegranza. ' 

clevatelfol ft^TsIhL^ 1 ^ 3 “^ bas now, on Delgada Point, a light revolving every 30 seconds; 

Lat. 20° 21' K, l^n 13° lo^V. “ 

India^riv® Some outward-bound shins for 

India, or b . Helena, preter the channel between Cape Verde and the Cape Verde iZnds- 
keeping, in longitude between 19° and 20° W. in pasWig the islands, to lid some SSli 

fs‘^cfl’w?th‘^flo° r ^ continent, where the channel 

bv 1 i neai; land. {See Chapter V.) A great haze along the coast, occloned 

^ ™“ds from the hot sandy desert 

wl^n tb near the low coast of Africa less preferable to that outside Cape Verde^Islands’ 

when the sun is far to the S; for steady N. winds then prevail near the continl, and the route 

whm°T^ obscure atmosphere renders the inner passage unpleasant 

bWb^r‘r‘^°“v*‘*^^ regularly obtained, near the coast; but the revolving light, set up by the 

THE described further on at Chapter V. 

from iS^ 14^3' ‘>°“fsting of ten principal, and some small isles, c.Uend 

n r 1 u ^ 22° 28' to 25° 27' W.: they ai-e mostly high and 

some have sheltered bays, with tolerable anchorage. ® ^ 

is 7 anil island, is often seen by ships passing to the W. of them; the summit 

weaf wdiSiTs sehC'tf deS in S 

P 5 nta d’e 80 I il ! ^ u-T’ weather mostly prevailing about these islands 

sand with a If i' f“r ’ '^^te houses, projects in Tlow 

iTo f, ic r about i ra. farther; at 1.1 m. ofif the point, there is no groundTt 

2 m fir fenr nf iieuce to the W. end of the island, tlio coast should not be approaclmd witliin 

N.E. -essd should not cl, 

TT T\T Q 7- 0.1 ^ XT • Winds, and be set on tlie island by the swell Bv the snrvpv 

Iro P°'“‘ >«land is in lat. 17° 12' N Ion ! 

Ln. £°^23'’W; P-*’ N . Ion. 25° O'V.; and w! 


fresh watel-may brgot,”L?anchm^^^^^^^^ called Tarafal Bay. whore excellent 

where H.M.S. Z^sarn remained some^tinm^m fathoms, about i m. off the simdy Iwach. 

anchorage being protected from the N E trad« ® : there was very little surf, the 

breeze or eddy wind in the heat of tim 1 ^‘‘'do-"’ind by the mountainous laud; and a light soa- 
green plantatLi, and a black sandv I'll f occurred. This bay is known by a small 

boats made ready to tow a ship ii/\vlien'bec^f' '^‘1 b( fiukd, and all 

prcvionbly scut in and anchored ’in 30 fatbomT*^ under the high land; the jolly-boat should be 
Ihe best anchorage is in 39 to 35 fathoms nW f “PP®®*^'^ ^0 a Red mark in the cliff, 

vci^- smooth under the mountain with ho ul \ “ ship m.ay He 

N 


smooth under the mountain with ho® i®,u \ » ship 

1 by W., the S. extreme S 25° W L 3 of land bearinw 

• xz ,'■» ® «'a S.E. b, s. Thi, b., 1, 4rr,i 

^ cZ iS?''"®'*’ >■“ >•« 


inuch wood lua? 
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De cut in a short time, and a ship may he refitted with safety. The harbour is open to the W.: 
but St. Antoaio, being only 9 m. distant, always shelters it from N.W. winds. Water from the 
well is not good; when refitted, a ship may run down in 5 or 6 hours to Tarafal Bay, in St. ... 
Antonio, and there complete her water. A few lean cattle may be procured. 

St. Vincent is said to have anchorage all round. The Devonshire, on her passage to India, found 
anchorage midway in a bay on the S.W. side of the island, about 2^ or 3 m. off shore, from each e.v- 
treme of the laud about 4 m., in 22 fathoms water, with a bottom of sand and coral. One well was dis¬ 
covered, and another dug near it at the head of this bay, where she filled up her water during a stay of 
several days. The N. point of St. Vincent is In lat. 10° 54^ N., Ion. 24° 59' W.; S. point, in lat. 16° 47' 

N., Ion. 25° W.; E. point, in lat 16° 50' N., Ion. 24° 55' W.; W. point, lat 16° 50' N., Ion. 52° 8' W.; 
Porto Grande Custom House, lat 10° 54' N., Ion. 25° W.; Bird Island, lat. 16° 55' N., Ion. 25° 1' W. 

St Lucea, about 5 ra. E.S.E. from St Vincent, is about 6.m. long from N.W. to S E., 
irregular hilly, and occasionally inhabited by fishermen. Its S. shore, which runs E. and W„ is 
fronted by a bank, e.Ktending i m. off, on the edge pf which are 2 to 4 fathoms It then 
suddenly deepens to 8, 9, and 10 fathoms, and soundings slightly increasing in depth, are carried 
across to Branco Island. There is a good landing-place near the middle of the S. shore of Lucea, 
and a well of fresh water near a ruined village on its S.W. side, W.S W. from the little islet of 
Leon. In the Channel, S. of Lucea, the flood rims to the W., and ebb to the E., about 2 m. an 
hour at spring tides; but the wind has great influence on them On F. or C of moon it is 
II. W. about 9 h. or 10 h. In this Channel, do not go too close to the E. of St. Lucea, the ground 
being uneven. There axe soundings 2 or 3 m. to windward of St. Lucea, with discoloured water. 
Between St. Lucea and St. Vincent there is a channel, through wliich the Leven passed; and here, 
when blowing fresh, the tide setting to windward, has the- appearance of shoal water; but she did 
not find less than 6 fathoms in working through, with 15 fathoms in mid-channel. The N. point 
of Si. Lucea is in lat. 10° 49' N., Ion. 24° 47' W ; S. point in lat. 16° 43' N., Ion. 24° 48' W. *, 

E. i)oiut in lat. 16° 45' N., Ion. 24° 43' W.; W. point in lat. 16° 47' N„ Ion. 24° 50' W. 

Branco, in lat 16° 40' N., Ion. 24° 42' W., is about 2 m. long and f m. broad, inaccessible 
in bad weather. A low sandy point projects a short way from its S.E. end, with a reef off it, 
wiiich is visible. The Leven beat through the passage between this island and Raza, and had 
irregular soundings. She also went through between Raza and St. Nicolas, which is a good 
passage; but the tides and currents between these islands are sometimes strong and irregular, and 
greatly influenced by winds, rendering a good look-out necessary. 

Raza, in lat. 16° 38' N., Ion. 24° 38' W., is a small uninhabited island, about 1^ m. in 
diameter, at times inaccessible: there is no fresh water on it, and the bottom near it is rocky. 
The landing place is near its N.W. point. 

St. Nicolas, about 5 leagues S.E. of St. Lucea, may be seen 16 leagues in clear weather: it 
is the mo.st pleasant of these islands, and the residence of the bishop: on the S. side there are 
several indifferent anchoring-places. Grand, or St. George Bay, where the trade of the island is 
carried on, is on the W. side of that large bight formed by the E. and S. points of the island It 
has anchorage in 7 fathoms, clear ground, close to the shore; but out in 9 and 10 fathoms the 
ground is rocky. Here refreshments may be procured, but there is no watering-place for a ship. 
This bay may he known by the White Fort, which stands on a hill, and which is seen immediately 
after rounding the S. point of the island from the W.; but ships requiring refreshments generally 
stand off and on, the anchorage being very close in. The chief town is about 4 m. inland from 
the landing place, and there the bishop and govenior reside. 

Tarafal Bay, near the S.E. shore of which is the Custom-house, is between the S. and W. 
points of the island. Soundings extend from this Bay off shore about 1 m. towards the W. point, 

V: hicli is low and rocky. A ship might anchor here in the calm to repair damage, about 3 m. to 
tho S. of the W. point, the breeze not reaching so far down, except in the rainy season, when 
it would be dangerous, os the wind then comes in from the S. Close in shore, if blowing, strong 
outside, the tide will run 9 or 10 hours to the N. H.M.S. Lcveji anchored twice here, in 18 fathoms, 
the W. point bearing N. 16^ E., off shore 1 m. The N. point of St. Nicolas is in lat. 16° 42' N., 
Jou. 2 21' W.; 8 point in lat. 16° 28' N., Ion. 2t° 19' W.; East point in lat. 16° 34' N., Ion. 

21° 0' W.; W. point in lat. 10° 38' N , Ion. 24° 26' W. 

Sal Island, 20 leagues to E. of St. Nicolas, is high and bold, with two peaks, and may bo 
•-ecn i ; or io leagues in clear weather. The E. peak is highest, and the land between being low, 
they appear lil.u two islands when first seen. In rounding the island, a ship should not approach 
tou close to trie S. point, which is low, extending out several miles in a sandy spit, not visible in 
Inc nor in hazy weather. The N. point is in lat. 16° 51' N., Ion. 22° 55' W,; the S. point 
in lat. 10'' 34' N., Ion 22° 57' W.; E. point, lat. 16° 40' N , Ion, 22° 57' W.; W. point, in lat 
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48' N., lou. 23° 4' W. To the N.N.E. of the Island of Sal, in lat 18° 40' N., Ion, 

Wa shoal is said to have been lately seen by a French ship, but its existence seems very doubtful. 

Mordeira Bay, on the W. side of Sal Island, affords tolerable anchorage; except in tlie rainy ' 
season, when the wind comes from S. at times; but a chain should be used, the bottom being foul j 
ground: neither wood nor water is to be got here for shipping. i 

Bonavista is high, very uneven, wdth hills and valleys, and in some places low points project ' 
into the sea; the E. extreme is a low projecting point, not discernible until near it. From this low ; 
point, a reef of rocks \vith foul ground extends 1 m. or more to E. *, and also to the N. of this point, 1 
about 2 m. from shore, are several rocky islets, with (to the N.E ) an extensive reef, on which the i 
outward-bound East India ship Hartwell was wrecked, ■with loss of cargo and most of the treasure. 

The 'Resolution, Captain Cook, in her voyage to the South Sea, was nearly sharing the same fate in 
the night, owing to a S. current; and several other ships have suffered on this reef. ‘ 

In thick or misty weather, great care is necessary when approaching this island, as currents i 
are sometimes strong and irregular; and fine sand or dust blown off the desert of Africa makes the 
atmosphere frequently so thick, that land cannot be seen before you are in the surf. The current i 
generally sets to the S.W. from 10 to 15 m. a day, many ripplings indicate its direction, and the 
sea is much discoloured, as if in soundings; To these currents may be safely attributed the loss of [ 
the Hartwell; and the vessels reported to have been wrecked on the Bonetta and Madeline rocks , 
were lost probably on the dangerous shoals which bound the N.E. end of Bonavista. i 

The N. point of Bonavista is in lat. 16° 13' N., Ion. 22° 69' W.; the S. point in lat. 15° 57' ' 

N., Ion. 22° 50' W.; N.E. point in lat. 16° 11' N , Ion. 22° 47' W.; W. point in lat. 16° 2' N., 

Ion. 23° 2' lAr'. ^ There is anchorage here in English Road, Portuguese Road, and off the Coral 
Reef; but there is no town except at English Harbour, where you may anchor inside or outside the 
reef off the sryall island; but it is dangerous to remain at anchor, when heavy rollers prevail about 
the island. Tide rises 5 ft; H. W at 7 h. at F. and C. of the moon. 

Leton Rock, or Reef, lat. 15° 48' N., Ion. 23° 10' W., is very dangerous, and much in the 
way of ships piissing to the W. of Bonavista. There seenis to he another reef well to the N. of 
Leton Rock, and much nearer to Bonavista. These dangers render the channel to the W. of 
Bonavista unsafe in thick weather, or in the night; for it is thought the sea does not break on these 
reefs with smooth water; but when there is much swell, breakers roll over them. 

If an outward-bound ship intend to stop at Porto Praya, in the Island St. Jago, which is 
frequented by ships in want of water, it will be prudent to steer for Sal, or Bonavista; and to avoid 
the danger to the W. and S.W. of the latter, she may pa.ss on the E. side of these islands; or on 
the W. side of Sal, if the wind be far from the N.; then well to the W. of the shoals, and 
afterwards for Isle Mayo; passing to the W of which she will easily reach Porto Praya Road If 
the wind incline from the E., passing to windward of them will be most convenient for reaching 
iorto Praya with speed. In running for these islands, look out in time, for the current generally 
sets to the S. amongst them, sometimes strong. 

Mayo or M^o Island, bearing from Bonavista nearly S.S.W., distant 14 leagues, has a reef of 
rocvs projecting N.E. irom the N. end about 2 m.; and this being a low point, makes it unsafe to 
appioach in the night. There are 45 fathoms at 5 or 6 m. to the N. of this reef, and the 
soiiiiclings extend to Leton Rock, and thence to the coral reef off Bonavdsta. This island may ho 
11 l^agnes, being high at the centre, uneven, iiilly, and has anchorage under the B.W. 

^ called English Road. The shore to the E., and abreast the town of 
1 jocky; but to the W. a low, white, sandy beach extends to a rounding 

no jrrouniTat 40 f stretches out a few cables’ lengths, near which there is 

'“J ">»■>« i" « >« 15 tahom., .ud « .hip ,ho„l,l 

town except at Eu/ush Road Tlf ’ the island, and in several other places, but thero is no 

Islands. Salt is ifroduced in nrint‘’f ^^han at any of the other Capo Verd.; 
annuallv. No wood is to he. J ^ numher of American ships load with 

w. ■ 

W. 

frora^^, or N.N.W. it should be passed on its W. 'side.. 

broad; 7000 ft. high - nen%alhi f Islands, is about 33 m. long and 13 m i 

vegetables. Porto Irivl the mos! impo lam fertile spots which produce fruit and I 

S. point. The S.E. point of St Jnoo \ barbour amongst these islands, is situated at its ■ 

considerably; to the S.W. about 6 m E k k I 

out 0 m. horn it, is Porto Praya, the principal port in tho Island I 
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Tides. IT. W. at F. and C. of moon occurs at 6 h.; rise of tide 5 ft. 

St, Francis Bay, resembling that of Porto Praya, having a brown sandy beach, with some 
date trees and houses, is situated between the E. point of Praya Bay and the S.E. point of the 
island* about H m. to the W. of the latter. Some vessels have been in danger by mistaking this 
Bay for that of Porto Praya, the E. points of both being fronted by sunken rocks. Porto Praya, 
liowever, is between 4 and 5 m. farther to S.W., the intermediate coast mostly perpendicular, and 
approachable within m. in 10 fathoms water. The Fort, on a small cliff in Porto Praya, is a 
mark to distinguish that bay from St. Francis; and the N. or E. pomt of the latter is surrounded 
with breakers, whereas the E. point of Praya Bay is high, steep, and free from danger. 

The W. point of Porto Praya has a battery, by which the Bay is often first distinguished, and 
the sea always breaks off tliis W. point to some distance. In running for this place with a brisk 
N.E. wind, a ship should have a reef or two in her topsails when she approaches the E. point of 
tlie Bay, and this may be passed a cable s length off, in 9 fathoms; the same distance from the E. 
side of the Bay, in 7 or 8 fathoms, is proper in sailing to the anchorage. The E. shore of the 
Bay is high, and all the land seems parched and barren. 

Porto Praya is a fine hay; its two points bear from each other about W. and E. 1-J- m. distant, 
and it is of equal depth. After passing the E. point, the fort at the bottom of the Bay soon opens; 
to the W. of which, in a valley, are several date trees and a small house. The Isle of Quails, a 
small, flat, black island, is on the W. side of the Bay, having rocks off its S. end about half a cable’s 
length; also a rocky ledge off the N, end, where the water is in general shoal, for 3 fathoms is the 
greatest depth between this isle and the fort. Betw^een it and the W. shore the channel is only 
navigable for boats. From the W. point of the Bay some rocks extend seaward; and it requires 
care to avoid them in sailing from the anchorage in the night. The best anchorage is, to bring the 
fort N.W. about i m.; the S. part of Quail Isle W. by S. about i m.; or Red Hill just open 
to N. of the N. part of Quail lsland, jn 7 or 8 fathoms. Nearer to the N.E. side of the Bay is 
more convenient to weigh from in light winds, to prevent being carried near the rocks to leeward by 
currents, before a ship has good way through the water. 

Winds. The winds are generally in the N.E. quarter, and frequently the weather is cloudy, 
with squalls; rain seldom falls, except in July, August, and September; but a dry haze mostly 
prevails about these islands. In December and January the winds keep sometimes far to the E., 
veering at times to the N. When the weather is settled, there are often regular land and sea 
breezes in the Bay of Porto Praya; the sea: breeze setting in near noon, with a great surf on the 
:diore, and ending"at four or five o’clock in the afternoon. The N E wind sets in towards evening, 
and continues during the night. In July, August, September, and October, strong S. winds are 
liable to happen at times, blowing two or three hours, and forcing a heavy swell into the Bay, which 
frequently breaks, rendeiing the anchorage rather dangerous: therefore ships at this time should 
anchor well outside of Quail Island, in order to clear tlie land in getting under weigh, or if obliged 
to slip and proceed to sea. But these S. gales do not happen every yeai\ 

Supplies. Water, which was forme^y supplied from a cistern at the bottom of Castle Hill, 
is now conducted to the beach with greater facility, and good. Merchant vessels are supplied by 
the boatmen, who bring water off in rafts, charging 3cl. for a large cask. This is an indifferent 
place for a ship to procure refreshments; but sometimes pigs, goats, poultry, oranges, limes, and 
pine-apples, are plentiful at moderate prices, and Spanish dollare or Portuguese coins are best for 
payment. 

Quail Island is in lat 14° 54' N., Ion. 23° 31' W. The N. point of St. Jago is in lat. 
15° 20' N., Ion. 23° 47' W.; S.W. point in lat. 14° 58' N., Ion. 23° 44' W.; E point in lat. 
15° 0' N., Ion. 23° 26' W.; W. point in lat. 15° 17' N., Ion. 23° 48' W. Variation 184° W. 

FogO, or St. Philip, about 5 leagues across, nearly circular, is nearly 10,000 ft. high, forming 
a volcanic peak, and generally clouded. A ship may anchor off the town of Luz, on its W. side; 
but the water is very deep, with a great surf on the beach, and landing difficult. Fruit may he got 
m the season, hut there is no water for shipping. There are a few mulatto or negro inhabitants, 
'.vho raise vegetables, and rear goats and cattle. At the N. and N.E. points of the island the 
curroiits are strong, influenced by the strength of winds outside: close to these points vessels are 
liable to light winds, under the high land. The N. point of island is in lat. 15° 2' N., Ion. 24° 22' 
W.; S, point in lat. 11° 49' N., Ion. 24° 25' W.; W. point in lat. 14° 54' N,, Ion. 24° 34' W. 
Fogo Peak is in lat. 11° 56' N., Ion. 24° 20' W. 

Brava, 9 m. to the W. of Fogo, is 2000 ft. high and small, hut one of the most fruitful. 
Porto I’urno, on the E. cide, is a good harbour for small vessels, with a narrow entrance, which 
obJig. s ships to warp out. Porto Furreo, on the S. side, and ^orto Fagen Dago, on the W. side, 
ais; said to afford good shelter for small vessels, where water and refreshments may be procured; 
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but this island has no safe anchorage for large ships, neither can wood nor water be got for such 
ships. The N. point of the island is in lat. 14? 5‘2' N., Ion. 44' W. ; ’S. point in lat. 14° 46' 

1 N., Ion. 24° 43' W.; E. point in lat. 14° 51' N., Ion. 24° 43' W.; W. point in lat. 14° 50' N., 
Ion 24° 46' W. There are two islets, called the Eombos, with rocks between them, about 5 m. 
N.N.E. from the N. end of Brava. 

EQUATORIAL LIMITS OF THE ATLANTIC TRADE WINDS. 

The following Table, drawn up .by Captain Horsburgh from many East India ships’ journals, 
will readily be comprehended without explanation. It may however be observed that the limit of 
N.E. trade (marked in table) is the place where wind was found steady between N. and E.; and 
the limit of S E. trade is where wind was experienced settled between E and S.S.E. The '^inds 
which blow between S. by E. and S.S.W. to the N. of the equator, and the same winds which 
prevail from the equator to several degrees of S. latitude near the African coast, are not marked as 
part of the S.E. trade, but are included in the space of variable winds between the trades. These 
S. and S.S.W. winds, adjacent to the S.E. ti'ade, are monsoon winds which prevail near African 
coast through several degrees of latitude, when the sun*is in the N. hemisphere, particularly in 
June, July, August, and September; the shores of Africa, being then greatly heated, draw the S. 
winds far to the N. of the equator. In this season the progress of outward-bound ships is greatly 
obstructed between the trades by S. winds and N.W. currents which frequently attend them. 


Many of the ships mentioned in this table were in company with fleets, it being a period of 
war great part of the time. The longitude is by chronometers, or lunar observations. 






















[section 

A TABLE 

EXTRACTED FROM 238 EAST-INDIA SHIPS’ JOURNALS, TO SHOW 

THE EaUATORIAL LIMITS OF THE ATLANTIC TRADE WINDS. 


Year; Outward Bound Ships. 


iTLlNancy 
ITDS'SwaUow . 
1799jTauiiton Castle. 
1802'Aniiston . 
1803; 

17D2] 


1703 


3800 

1801 


Eoyal George . 
Eockingliam 
Ganges 

Lord IVIacartnoy 
Royal Charlotte 
Triton 
Woodcot . 
Arniston . 

Rose. 

1803j0ity of London 
iTOijEuropa 
Middlesex 
Sir Edward Hughes 
Earl Weycombo 
Duke of Buccleutfh 
General Goddam 
Valentine . 

179G Gi3orgina , 

1797jSi r Ed ward Hug 
1798!Boinbay Castle 
Earl Howe 
1802|MarqTiis of Ely 
Canton 
Cirenctister 
L. J. Dundaa 
David Scott 
Marquis WeUcsley 
Carmarthen 
Walpole , 

-Windham. 

1803| Experiment 
LSOljSirEdwardHughes 
jDavid Scott 
3702|M;eIviUe Castle . 

puke of Montrose 
179 IjDuke of Bucclough 
1795i/Vriiiaton , 
1797|Ro8o. , 

1708; Walpole . 

180<.ijfjorfi Jfcltioa 
LSOljLord Duncan 
i802|Lcrd HeJlson 

lS03.l£uddart . 


1803 
I lS5i 


Lost N.E. Trade. 

S.E. Trade began. 

Month. 

Lat. 

Lon, 

Month, 

Lat. 

Lon. 


o / 

O t 



o / 

O / 

fan. 2 

110 30 N 

.14 OW 

.Fob. 

1^ 

1 8 OS. 

6 OE. 


no 30 

18 0 


2^ 

fc 4 0 

2 30 

2^ 

i 5 0 

22 0 

Jan. 

3] 

; 2 0 N. 

22 30 W 

2^ 

1 0 

16 0 

Mar. 

5 

.9 0S. 

1 OE. 

3( 

7 0 

15 0 

Feb. 

25 

; 9 30 

1 30 

''eb. 6 

7 0 

21 30 


17 

0 30 H. 

24 OW 

26 

ilO 0 

21 30 

Mar. 

7 

2 0 

21 30 

26 

11 0 

20 30 


8 

2 30 

20 0 

1 

8 30 

16 12 


9 

11 OS. 

1 0 

S 

5 30 

21 0 

Feb. 

11 

1 ON. 

18 30 

s 

7 0 

21 30 


10 

1 0 

20 30 

13 

6 0 

21 0 


27 

1 0 

21 0 

25 

9 30 

23 0 

Mar. 

6 

2 30 

20 0 

21 

8 30 

16 40 


27 

7 OS. 

2 OE. 

far. 14 

8 1 

21 0 

Apr. 

3 

1 ON. 

22 OW. 

10 

4 40 

23 0 

Mar. 

18 

1 0 

23 0 

10 

8 30 

22 30 


19 

2 0 

22 0 

15 

6 30 

21 0 


27 

1 30 

22 0 

29 

6 0 

20 0 

Apr, 

12 

2 30 

22 30 

22 

5 0 

21 30 

Alar. 

27 

2 0 

22 0 

31 

7 30 

14 30 

May 

3 

4 OS. 

5 30 E. 

18 

10 0 

18 0 

Apr. 

25 

6 26 

3 0 

24 

2 0 

19 30 

Mar. 

29 

2 0 

17 30 W. 

25 

2 20 

20 0 


31 

0 30 

22 0 

25 

2 30 

18 0 

Apr. 

4 

0 0 

21 0 

12 

4 0 

22 0 

Mar. 

21 

2 0 : 

24 0 

14 

3 30 

23 0 


25 

4 0 : 

25 0 

20 

4 0 

23 0 


25 

0 0 : 

23 0 

27 

7 0 ! 

24 0 . 

Apr. 

10 

3 0 

19 0 

22 

6 30 

17 0 


8 

5 0 

9 0 

25 

8 0 : 

23 0 


7 

3 40N.; 

M 0 

11 

3 30 i 

21 0 ] 

Mar. 

17 

0 28 S. ‘ 

22 0 

26 

4 20 i 

22 0 , 

Apr. 

5 

0 0 5 

21 0 

16 

2 30 i 

21 40 ] 

Mar. 

24 

0 0 J 

23 15 

12 

3 0 5 

21 30 


14 

0 36 N. i 

21 20 

6 

G 0 ] 

L8 0 


16 

0 20 S. ] 

L3 0 

31] 

L3 0 ] 

18 0 , 

Aj)r. 

11 

3 30 ^ 

21 30 

)r, 1 

6 0 i 

24 0 


5 

3 30N. : 

25 0 

5 

5 30 ^ 

21 0 


16 

0 30 i 

22 0 

20 J 

11 30 ] 

L9 0 J 

Funo 

9 

4 OS. 

7 OE. 

27 

4 0 ] 

L8 0 I 

Hay 

6 

1 80 J 

15 OW. 

11 

4 0 i 

JO 0 . i 

Apr. 

15 

1 ON. : 

20 0 

17 

8 0 ^ 

J1 30 


27 

2 8 1 

22 0 

15 

4 0 5 

J1 0 


20 

1 30 ^ 

23 0 

28 

4 0 5 

55 0 J 

Hay 

3 

1 0 J 

25 0 

8 

3 36 5; 

50 0 i 

Apr. 

20 

1 0 J 

20 0 

13 

7 0 J 

6 0 


80 

1 0 [13 20 


Winds, &a, between tlio Trades. 


Had S.W. winds near African Co.ast, 
veered to South In lat. 8° S. 
Ilad^S.W. and S.S.W. winds tiU lat. 
41^0 S., veered to S.S.E. gradually. 

Had calms and faint airs to equator, 
•SS.W. winds In S. latitude. 

S.W. vrlnda from 4^° lat. to 7° S, 
. then veering to S. & ft by E. 
Southerly and variable winds. 
Variable. 

From IPtoG^N had N.W. winds. 
Light S.W. wind from Cape rnlnins 
Feb. 12, afterwards S. byW.^' 8.S.W. 
Variable winds mostly from the S. 
N.W. and variable w’inds. 

Variable. 


Had N.& N.W. airs to lat. S^N.; then 
S.W. A S.S.W. light winds to (P S. 
Soutlierly and variable. 

Variable. 


Variable and Southerly. 

Calms and S.W. breezes In N. lat, 
S.8.W. from equator to 6° S. 

N.W. and variable winds to P S. 
lat; then S.S.W. to 5° S. 
Variable. 


N. Westerly and variable. 
Northerly. 

Variable. 

S.W. light, variable, and cal 
Variable, 


Variable. 

N. Westerly and variable, 
ariablo. 

Calms and 8.W. winds from b^N. to 
3^^ S ; S. by W. neai‘ Auno-Bom. 
S W. and S S.W. winds. 

Variable. 


Variable from the Northward. 
Variable. 

•South and 8. Westerly. 


























































TION 11.] EQUATOEIAL LIMITS OF ATLANTIC TRADE WINDS, 


45 



Year. 


Outward-Bound Ships. 


1804 

1805 

1791 

1792 


1793 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 


Lord Nelson 
L. J. Dundas 
Fame 
Walpole 
Charlton 
Kent 
Dublin 
Lascelles 
SuUiyan 
Rose. 
Busbridgo. 
Thetis 
Exeter 
Canton 
Ceres 
Contractor 
Glatton . 


1801 

1802 


1803 


1805 

1791 


1795 

1798 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1792 


Apr. 


May 


Lost N.E. Trade. 


Sir EdwardHnghos 
SirStp. Lusliington 
Lord Hawkesbury 

Princess Charlotte 
Earl St. Vincent 
Anna 

Cuffnells . 
Britannia . 
Tellicherry 
Herculean 
Warren Hastings 
Earl Howe 
Lord Castlereagh 
Ceylon 
Preston 
Warley 
Alfred 
Granges 
Coutts 

Abergavenny 
Union 
Ocean 
Coutts 
Bridgewater 
Essex . 
Bellmont , 

1794 Woodford 

Young William. 
Warren Hastings 
Tellicherry 
Hugh Inglis 
Rockingham 
Abergavenny 
Fame 

Sir W. Bensley 
Woodford. 

Asia . 

Bengal 
Earl Talbot 


1794'SirEdward Hughes 


8. E. Trade began. 


June 


July 


iL 

Lat, 

Lon. 

jronth. 

Lat. 

Lou, 

15 

o 

6 

/ 

0 N. 

o 

24 

OW. 

Apr. 

20 

0 

2 

0 N.I 

0 

25 

OW. 

15 

5 

25 

25 

0 

20 

2 

0 

1 

26 

0 

22 

5 

28 

21 ; 

30 


29 

3 

0 

i 

21 

0 

8 

1 

40 

21 

0 


14 

0 

0 

< 

21 

0 

15 

3 

30 

17 ; 

30 

May 

3 

2 30 

s.i 

21 

0 

5 

5 

20 

20 

0 

8 

3 30 N.i: 

21 

0 

28 

6 

25 

25 

0 


29 

6 

0 


25 30 

2 

7 

0 

21 

0 


7 

4 

0 


17 

0 

4 

6 

0 

22 ; 

30 


11 

2 : 

30 


20 

0 

17 

6 

0 

24 

0 


25 

2 : 

30 


26 

0 

18 

7 

0 

22 

0 


25 

2 

0 


25 

0 

30 

10 

0 

19 : 

30 

June 

17 

2 

0 

s. 

25 

0 

6 

9 

0 

21 : 

30 

May 

25 

4 

0: 

N. 

20 

0 

7 

13 

0 

19 

30 

23 

0 

30 

S. 

24 

0 

5 

4 

0 

20 

0 


13 

1 

30 


22 : 

30 

31 

8 

0 

25 

30 

June 

9 

5 

0; 

N. 

20 

0 

4 

6 

0 

18 

0 


27 

7 

30 

S. 

6 

0 E. 

4 

3 

40 

20 

30 

May 

10 

1 

0: 

N. 

22 

OW. 

16 

6 

0 

21 

30 

23 

4 

0 


20 ; 

30 

19 

7 

30 

18 

0 

Juno 

9 

0 

0 


14 

0 

23 

8 

0 

24 

0 

May 

31 

1 

40 


24 : 

30 

10 

7 

0 

22 

0 

21 

3 

0 


20 : 

30 

10 

7 

0 

21 

30 


18 

3 

30 


20 : 

20 

28 

8 

30 

22 

0 

June 

4! 

5 

0 


21 

0 

301 

9 

0 

22 

0 


12 

4 

0 


17 

30 

10 

7 

0 

25 

0 

May 

14 

3 

0 


27 

0 

30 

11 

0 

21 

30 

June 

10 

2 

30 


24 

0 

5 

9 

30 

23 

40 

May 

21 

2 

0 


25 

0 

30 

7 

50 

23 

0 

June 

6 

3 

40 


19 

30 

25 

9 

0 

22 

0 


5 

3 

30 


22 

0 

29 

9 

30 

21 

0 


8 

4 

0 


19 

0 

29 

7 

0 

23 

0 


5 

3 

30 


20 

0 

29 

7 

38 

21 

0 


7 

3 

40 


16 

0 

30 

9 

0 

21 

40 


7 

4 

20 


16 

80 

31 

8 

0 

22 

30 


6 

3 

50 


19 

0 

30 

9 

30 

21 

0 


7 

3 

40 


17 

0 

28 

8 

0 

22 

0 


6 

2 

0 


20 

0 

5110 

0 

24 

0 

May 

21 

2 

0 


23 

0 

30 

6 

30 

23 

0 

June 

8 

2 

0 


23 

0 

23 

7 

0 

22 

80 


1 

2 

0 


20 

0 

16 

16 

0 

19 

30 

July 

4 

5 

0 


20 

0 

23 

13 

30 

16 

0 

13 

3. 

• 0 


16 

0 

26 

10 

30 

23 

30 


3 

3 

0 


20 

30 

3 

8 

0 

23 

0 

June 

11 

5 

0 


20 

0 

15 

9 

30 

23 

30 


22 

4 

30 


23 

0 

17 

4 

50 ' 

23 

60 


18 

4 

40 


24 

0 

30 

13 

0 

26 

0 

July 

10 

3 

0 


24 

0 

1 

10 

0 

25 

0 

June 

16 

2 

0 


28 

0 

29 

10 

0 

25 

9 

July 

14 

2 

0 


26 

0 

22:13 

0 

22 

30 


12 

2 

0 


17 

0 

13 

11 

0 

25 

30 

June 

23 

1 

80 


21 

0 

28 

,12 

0 

25 

0 

July 

15 

2 

0 


20 

0 

2210 

0 

21 

0 


7 

0 

30 


12 

20 

15 


30 

23 

0 

June 

24 

: 5 

0 


21 

0 

*16 

1 8 

0 

23 

40 


24 

• 3 

80 


22 

30 

9 

13 

0 

21 

0 

July 

2C 

> 4 

0 


22 

30 

23 

•10 

0 

1^ 

0 

Aug. 

2 

! 4 

0 


20 

0 


Winds, Ac., between the Trades. 


No light winds. 

Variable. 

Variable and Southerly. 

Southerly. 

Southerly and Variable. 

(Calms near St. Thomas: S.S.W. 
t and S. winds in S. lat. 

Variable. 

Southerly. 

(Southerly. May 30, in 3® N. and 
t 52° W., slooil W., with S. whuls. 
Variable. 

Variable and calms. 

Southerly and variable. 

Variable. 

Variable and Southerly. 


Southerly. 

Variable. 

N.N.W.windsto 12.^^.then variable. 
Calms and Southerly winds. 

Variable. 

Variable motUy at S, 

Had no light winds. 

Variablo and 8. Westerly. 

Southerly, 

(Light N, winds to 8° N., then S.W. 
I and 8.8. W. winds. 

Southerly ami variable, 

( Had light N.W.alrs and calms then 
( S.W. winds. 

Southerly and variable light tUrs. 
Variable. 

Souihorly. 

S.S.W. 



















































ENGLAITD TO THE CAPE. 


[section 


§L 


1795 Cirencester 
1796 !True Briton 

j 1797iQueen 
I 1798 Osterley . 
1799*Woodford 

Spencer 

ISOljMinorca . 

1802 Lord Eldon 
ilincrva , 

[Travers 

1803 Essex . 
iPrincess Mary 

1804 Amiston . 

|Lord Eldon . 

1793 Earl Fitzwilliam 
lS02Bkelton Castle 
1803 Northampton 
Ann 

General Stewar 
1804lMonarcli . 
1794'I)art 

1796 Carnatic . 
Queen 

1798:Gleorgina . 
1799!S wallow . 

I 1801 Elizabeth . 

! 1803 Georgina . 

I 1797 Henry Dundas 


1800 Georgina . 
Prince Wm. He 

1801 Princess Mary 
1804 Ocean 

18C5 Diana 
Europe 

1792 Hindostan 
Swallow . 
1796 Bellona . 
1798 Cufihellfl . 
Sarah Christian 
Lord Duncan 

I Britannia 
Lascelles . 


I 1803 
1803 
I & 4 . 

' 1793 


1797 Swallow . 
i 1803 Cirencester 
I Lady Jane Dundas 

Teliicherry 
I 1804 Lord Duncan 
j Huddart . 

I Waller Brigg 

! 1793 Thetis 
' l8(K)SirEdwardHugl 

1802 Lord Duncan 

1803 Canton 
Lord St, Vincent 

iSOliEarl Howe 


ry 


Lost N.E. Trade. 

S.E. Trade began. 

Month. 

Lat. 

Lon. 

Month. 

Lat. 

Lon. 



0 f 

0 

, 



0 / 

0 f 

July 

31 

14 ON. 

26 

ow. 

Aug. 

15 

3 SON. 

22 OW. 


17 

17 0 

25 30 


16 

2 OS. 

8 0 


5 

8 30 

22 30 

July 

20 

2 SON. 

24 30 


1 

9 30 

25 

0 


11 

2 0 

25 0 


12 

9 0 

23 

0 


20 

2 40 

15 0 


2816 30 

26 

0 

Sept. 

23 

13 OS. 

5 OE. 


18 

15 0 

26 

0 

Aug. 

8 

3 ON. 

24 OW. 


11 

11 30 

23 

0 


24 

9 OS. 

1 OE. 


7 

13 0 

19 30 


15 

9 30 

5 0 


9 

13 0 

25 

0 

July 

24 

2 ON. 

22 SOW. 


2913 30 

27 

0 

Aug. 

11 

3 0 

19 0 


2814 30 

27 

0 


13 

0 54 

22 20 


14!12 0 

26 

0 

July 

27 

4 0 

22 0 


31 

8 0 

21 

0 

Aug. 

8 

4 30 

22 0 

Aug. 

1 

12 30 

25 

0 


14 

2 30 

17 0 


10 

16 0 

25 

0 

Sept. 

24 

9 OS. 

9 OE. 


9 

11 30 

25 

0 


1 

2 SON. 

25 OW. 


8‘13 0 

25 

0 

Aug. 

31 

4 0 

23 0 


1614 0 

27 

0 

Sept. 

10 

1 0 

27 0 


7'l3 0 

25 

0 

Aug. 

24 

1 0 

13 0 

Sept. 

26 

9 0 

21 

0 

Oct. 

6 

1 0 

13 0 


511 0 

23 

0 


10 

11 30 S. 

7 OE. 


6:11 0 

23 

0 


9 

8 ON. 

3 0 


13|l3 0 

18 

0 


18 

8 0 

7 0 


2912 0 

19 

0 


12 

3 30 

23 SOW. 


915 0 

27 

0 

Sept. 

24 

2 0 

19 0 


2810 30 

23 30 

Oct. 

12 

1 30 

23 0 

Oct. 

2014 0 

25 

0 


30 

5 0 

26 0 


16 

8 0 

23 

0 


20 

4 0 

24 80 


18 

7 0 

24 

0 


24 

3 0 

24 0 


912 0 

26 

0 


30 

1 OS. 

19 0 


18 

8 0 

22 

0 

Nov. 

4 

3 ON. 

18 0 


29! 

8 30 

21 

0 


9 

3 0 

22 30 


1611 0 

28 

0 

Oct. 

26 

4 0 

29 0 

Nov. 

1010 30 

22 30 

Nov. 

15 

6 0 

22 30 


27, 

6 0 

21 

0 

Dec. 

1 

4 30 

21 0 


13' 

5 0 

27 

0 

Nov, 

13 

6 0 

27 0 


5 

9 30 

25 

0 


19 

4 0 

23 30 


15 

8 40 

25 40 


‘26 

4 40 

25 0 


10 

( 

9 0 

23 

0 


15 

4 0 

22 0 


2513 0 

20 

0 

Feb. 

1 

7 OS. 

1 0 

Mar. 

10, 

1 40 S. 

19 

0 

Mar. 

23 

6 0 

21 OE. 


27, 

1 30 

19 

0 

Apr. 

7 

3 30 

22 0 



1 ON. 

22 

0 

Mar. 

16 

2 0 

25 0 


19 

1 OS. 

16 

0 

Apr. 

1 

5 30 

21 0 


18 

1 10 

21 

0 

Mar. 

27 

4 40 

22 40 


8 

1 40N. 

23 

0 


8 

1 50 

23 0 


22 

1 0 

15 

0 

Apr. 

6 

8 0 

19 0 


28; 

2 0 

21 

0 

Mar. 

30 

3 0 

21 0 

Apr. 

22' 

1 0 

23 

0 

.May 

8 

6 0 

27 30 


o; 

1 OS. 

22 

0 

Apr. 

15 

4 0 

25 30 


28! 

1 ON. 

20 

0 

May 

5 

6 0 

21 0 


la' 

3 OS. 

21 

0 

Apr. 

20 

4 0 

25 0 


7 ; 

1 ON. : 

22> 

0 


14 

4 20 

26 0 


12 ’ 

2 30 : 

20 

0 


16 

6 0 

20 0 


Winds, &c. between Uie Trades. 


S.S. Westerly. 

S.W. to S. by W. 

Soutlierly. 

S. Westerly. 

S.W. light winds and calms. Crossed 
equator 2° E. Aug. 26. 

Variable and Southerly. 

S.W. winds. Crossed equator in 4° 
E. July 30tli. vS.W. and S.S.W, 
winds continued. 

S.W. and .S S W winds Grossed 
equator July 25, in 4° E. 

S S W. and S.W, 

S. Westerly. 

S. and Westerly. . 

S W. and Southerly. 

(S.W on both sides of equator; 
( crossed Greenwich meridian Sept. 7. 

S.W. and Southerly. 


S.W. and variable. 


S.W. and S. Crossed equator ITth 
Sept, in 5° W 

SW. and S. Crossed equator in 
3° E , and saw Anno-Horn 25th 
S.W,, saw St Thomus Oct. I; and 
next day Coast of Africa. 

S W. and variable. 


Variable. 

Southerly and variable. 

Variable. 

Southerly and faint airs. 

CfUms and S.S.W. faint airs. 

Variable. 

Southerly and variable. 

Variable. 

Wind fresh at E.; gradually to S E. 

Southerly and variable. 

Easterly and variable. 

(Calms and S.S.W. airs near Coast 
\ of Africa, and lu general 

Variable. 

Jtortherly and variable. 


No light winds between Trades. 
Light and variable. 

Light winds one day. 

Northerly. 

Vai-iable. 


Variable. 


I 

i 





















































ION II.] JEQUATOBIAL LlinTS OF ATLANTIC TRAOF -WINDS. 


Sl 


Homeward-Bound 

Ships. 


Lost S.E. Trade. 


Month. 


1804 Charlton . . Apr. 

1793 MelviUc Castle . May 
1798 Rose. 

Marq. Lansdownie 
Admiral Gardner 

1800 Taunton Castlo 
Manship . 

1801 Lord Nelson 

1802 Iloyal Admiral 

1792Keiii . , Juno 

1794 Northumberland 
1796 Carron 

1798 SirEdward Hughes 

1799 Bridgewater 

1800 Woodford. 

Earl Howe 

1803 Marquis Wellesley 
Lord Nelson 
Cuffnells . 

Fame 

Sir W. Bensley 
Dover Castlo 
1806 Walpolo • 

1793 BeUmont • . July 

1794 Exeter 

1795 Lord Haw'kesbury 
1799 Tellicherry 

Sarah Christiana 
1802 Earl Mornington 

1804 Abergavenny 
Sir Win. Pultenoy 


12 

4 

13 

14 
24 

4 
16 

5 

23 

2 

2 

11 

12 

11 

7 

29 

1 

29 

2 

22 

10 


Lat. 


1 20 N. 19 30 W. Apr, 
May 


0 30 
4 0 

4 30 
2 30 

2 30 
1 0 

3 30 

5 0 
1 0 
2 0 
0 80 

1 30 

2 30 

1 30 

5 30 

3 40 

6 40 S. 

2 

5 0 
5 0 

4 30 
4 0 


Lon. 


22 0 
23 30 

22 30 
22 0 

23 30 
20 0 

24 0 
26 0 
22 0 
21 


17 50 
19 30 
U 0 
23 
21 
22 
15 


Aug. 


2210 

25 
14 
22 

2 
12 

26 


1805 Amis ton . 

1793 Earl Talbot 
1798 Queen 

1802 Abergavenny 

1803 Travel's 

1^1 General Stewart 26 

1801 Anna 
Princess Charlott 

loO-l Preston 
1796 Cirencester 

1802 Princess Mary 

1803 Minerva . 

Experiment 

1804 Princess Mary 

^4 } SwnUowr 

1795 Nancy 

1796 Earl Fitzwilliam 

1797 Carnatic . 

1798 Hawke . 

1801 Travers . 

1804 Ann . 

1805'Northampton 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

4 40 
3 0 


ON. 23 

ll" 
22 
21 
22 


0 

0 

0 

0 


Oct, 


Nov. 


Doc. 


3 
5 
5 
5 

2 30 

4 0 
15 4 0 
18 3 30 
23 3 0 

6 4 30 


2 30 S 

3 ON. 
2 0 

3 0 
3 40 

1 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

24 30 
21 0 
22 40 
19 40 

24 0 

25 0 
17 0 
22 0 
22 0 


3 0 
1 0 
2 0 
2 30 

4 0 
1 0 
2 30 


N.E Trade began. 


Month. Lat. 


17 
11 
16 
16 
31 
9 

22 
G 
23 

June 9 
17 
19 


July 

June 

July 

Juno 

July 

Juno 


July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

July 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 


17 


6 ON. 24 OW. 

70 22 30 

7 0 25 0 

7 0 24 0 

7 0 25 0 

4 0 25 0 

6 0 20 0 

4 30 25 0 

5 0 26 0 

8 30 
12 0 

9 0 
2412 0 
18 8 40 

8 30 
0 


1615 
7 8 
1611 


Winds, Saj.,between the Trades. 


Lon. 


21 34 
23 0 

18 0 

19 80 
21 0 

22 30 
21 30 
26 0 

23 0 

20 0 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Dec. 


9 
10 

7 30 
11 30 
14 30 
11 40 
13 0 
614 40 
1613 30 
812 
2612 
7114 
22|l4 
117 
9113 
18|l3 
6,16 
24;il 30 
1813 30 
29113 30 
24111 
P12 

12| 8 30 
2 'lC)‘ 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


24 30 
21 0 
17 40 

25 0 

25 0 

26 0 
26 0 
22 30 

27 0 

23 
126 
25 
22 
21 

24 

28 
27 
27 


25 30 

26 0 
24 
26 
i26 
26 

27 
128 

28 

27 
26 

28 


20 


16 0 


1410 30 


29 

27 

26 

23 

6 

27 

20 


27 30 
123 0 
l25 0 
26 0 
25 0 

28 


iSoutherly. 

Southerly and variable. 


No light winds. 
Southerly and variable. 
Variable and calms. 


Variable. 

Easterly to P N. 23° W. July 6. 
Southerly. 

Southerly and variable. 


Variable and Northerly. 


S.W. and Westerly, 
S.W. and Westerly. 
S,W. and variable. 
Variable. 

S.W. and variable, 

S.W. brisk winds. 

S.W. aud variable. 


Variable. 

South Westerly. 
Variable light winds. 


6 0 


22 30 

21 40 
23 30 

19 0 

21 0 

22 30 
22 0 

23 0 
26 30 
l25 0 
21 0 


jSouthorl 

Variable. 

jCalma and faint breezes, 
variable and light winds. 


for 

column showing too few to obtain a correct mean; bnt the first 

trades may be expected to f»n following Abstract, will be useful, as it marks where the 

I " m laii or commence. ’ > 


1 
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ABSTRACT OF THE FOREGOING TABLE, 


Of Equatorial Limits of the Trades, between 18° and 30° W. Lon . exclusive of those Shi})s 
which made the Eastern Passage to St. Helena. 


Montlis. 

Lost N.E. Trade 
Outward, in 

N.E. Trade bojan 
Homeward, in 

Mean 
Out and 
Home. 

Lost S.E. Trade 
Homeward, In v 

S.E. Trade began 
Outward, In 

Mean 

Out nn 
Ho mo. 

Diir. of the 
Mean Limit 
of N.E. ar.d 
S.E.'rradfS. 



Lat. 

Mean. 


l^t. 

Mean. 



Lat. 

Mean. 


Lat. 

Mean. 




o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

Jan. 

5 to 10 N. 

7 N. 

3 to 6 N. 

4i N. 

5f N. 

h- 

—to 4 N. 

2 i N. 

2 to 4 N. 

3 N. 

2 f 

. 3 

'Fch. 

5 

10 

7 

2 

7 

5 

6 

2S.to3 

li 

i 

1 

1 

li 

4£- 

March 


8 

5^ 

2 

7 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

i 

24 

li 

li 

3i 

April 

4 

9 

6 

4 

8 

5i 

' 

2 

2 i 

1 

0 

2 i 

li 

li 

4i 

May 

5 

10 

7 

4i 

7 

6 

6 i 

IN. to 4 

2 i 

0 

4 

3 


3i 

Juno 

7 

13 

10 

7 

12 

9 

9i 

1 

5 

3 

0 

5 

3 

3 

6 

July 

SI 

15 

12 

11 

14 

12 

12 

1 

. 6 

4 

1 

5 

a 

3i 

8 ^ 

August 

11 

15 

13 

11 

14i 

13 

13 1 

3 

5 

4 

1 

4 

24 

3i 

92 

Sept. 

9 

14 

Hi 

11 

14 

12 

m j 

2 

4 

3^ 

1 

3 

2 

3 

84 

Oct. 

7^ 

13 

10 

8 i 

14 

10 

10 

2 

5 

3 

1 

5 

3 

3 

7 

Kov. 

6 

11 

9 

7 

0 

7 

8 

3 

4 

3i 

3 

5 

4 

3i 

4i 

Dec. 

5 

7 

6 

3 

6 

5 

5i 1 

1 

4 

2 i 

1 

H 

4 

3i 

2 i 


The numbers in this last column show tho space of variable winds, &c between the limits of the Trades. The columns of 
means do not always exlilbit the exact means of tho two extremes for each month, but these mean numbers incline a 
little from true mean, towards tlic extreme limit experienced by the majority of ships. 


A Treatise on Winds, printed in 1675, by John Seller, Hydrographer to the King, reprinted 
by Dalrymple in 1807, agrees nearly with the above abstract; and remarks as follows:— 

‘^In January, February, and March, the N.E. trade wind bloweth commonly unto 4° N. lat., 
v/here at that time beginneth the S.E. and easterly trade wind. In April, the N.E. trade wind 
bloweth commonly unto 5° N. lat., where then beginneth the S E. wind. In May, the N.E. trade 
wind bloweth unto 6® N. lat., where at that time beginneth the S.E. wind, somewhat more southerly. 

I lu June, the N.E. trade wind bloweth unto 8° N. lat., where then beginneth the southerly wind. In 
July, the N.E. trade wind bloweth unto 10° N. lat., where then beginneth the southerly wind, 

I somewhat westerly. In August, the N E. trade wind bloweth unto 11° N. lat., where the southerly 
I wand begins, somewhat westerly. In September, the N.E. trade wind bloweth unto 10° N. lat., 

I where the southerly wind beginneth. In October, the N.E. trade wind bloweth unto 8° N. lat., 

I where then the southerly wind beginneth, somewhat easterly. In November, the N.E. trade wind 
, bloweth unto 6° N. lat., where the S.E. wind beginneth. In December, the N.E. trade wind 
I bloweth unto 5° N. lat., where the S.E. wind beginneth. It is to be observed, that between the 
I N.E. and S.E. trades, the winds are subject to alteration, which variableness is sometimes found a 
I degree or two sooner or later than the aforesaid latitude: and the more northerly you are, the more 
I is the variableness found to be about tlie N. and the N.E.; and the more southerly you are, the 
I more are the winds found to blow about tlie S.E. and the S.” 

This observation is pai’tly correct; but it is generally experienced that the S. winds prevail 
! more than any other throughout the whole space of variable winds between the trades, more 
particularly when the sun has great N. declination; then,, and generally at all seasons, homeward- 
bound ships are enabled to cross this space more quickly than ships outward-bound. Calms and 
I variable winds are also experienced during every month, in the space between the trades: tlie former 
; seldom continue long, and the vicinity of the N.E. trade seems most liable to them. Tliese calms 
I are often followed by sudden squalls, occasionally accompanied by lightning; these ought to be 
1 watched witli great care, and sail quickly reduced when their approach is perceived; for many 
\ East India ships lose topmasts and sustain other damage by these equatorial squalls, which give 
j very little warning. They are sometimes accompanied by whirlwinds, and may blow strong for an 
hour or two; but a gale of wind, or storm of much duration ,prohaUy never happens far from land 
j near the equator in open ocean; although, near the line, sudden gusts of wind and whirlwinds arc 
experienced at times. 

S.W. and W.S.W. winds with much rain often prevail in July, August, and sometimes in Juno 
and September, blowing to the coast of Guinea, and sometimes as far N. as Cape Verde Islands; 
these are called the Line Westerly Monsoon^ by navigators trading to the Gulf of Guinea. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ISLANDS AND DANGERS IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. 

ST. PAUL BOCKS—FERNANDO KORONHA—TRINID.U)—ASCENSION—ST. HELENA—BILVZIL COAST— 
PERNAMBUCO-BAHIA—ABROLHOS—RIO JANEIRO. 

(Variation at Fernando Noronha, 13° W.; at Ascension S2° W. ; at St. Helena 25° ^Y.) 

the proStforof cTue is deflected bv I 

p j on ol Cape yeide, and that ships which keep near tlie coast of Africa lose the trade 
sooner than others which are farther from the coast n’o m,„rd L • V .v- ■* ‘^ 

recommend to keep well to the W. at the time S E Lde feiR w '.R f ““““<^ers 

Sonrivt; r rxr’^t ^ ti -rt^ 

then, meeting with the S.E. Lde han Jng fro'^riS S’with stronrw‘^cwre?“r' d'ri ' 

Brazil coast about Cape Roque: or sometimes farther to S T fi ’ T i 

voyage. In the summer months, when the sun isTn the N Imm r 

should not run too far to the W., for, in this season it has somptimne i ouh\ard-bounu ships 

have continued longer with ships in Ion. 19° to 23° W., than with others^wWeb^bad^^ I'f 
Aein and lost the trade in 20° and 27° W. longitude. On whatever S ^^P^'ajed from 
Islands are passed, the most eligible position at losing the N E tradn i= i m I'crdo 

23° W. especially for a steam fessel^vhich shodTfhape hefeSe to f ^ 

When rile sun is near the N. tropic, the trade wind often fails ships near or hi siSifc of these iS”'1 
It IS certainly best to pass to the W. of them at such times, 8 or 10 lea-rueVat fait LI “'L®' 
steady wind, and prevent delay, as light eddy winds prevail near and monSt Ihlm 
Vhen to the S. ot the Cape de Verde Islands, steer to the S.E., if wind nemiit anti ^ reason. 

Ir vr N-E- trade. If then the S. windfeommeneeTarT' 

tage of the shifts to stand on the tack which gains most southing, and Sfmn ’t T* 

equator from 18° to 2.3° W., if the winds admit; but do not be indLd to Take a Ca LT 
south' ’ "’”d> rn hopes of meeting a better, unless it veer so far as to 

sidered moat L*”' ®, of passages made by the packets sailing from Falmoutlf it i ™cL * 

theTvn advisable to keep on the Port Tack even should the vessel fall off to bv k , i 

AuXmTscpttSto; '“I “®'.,i“linesf,o«S.,>,a,„la,lyi„ti 

tr«le, she shouW nol be kept too Xso rtL"“.'^'r^’ v a ship meets tlhs | 

to enable her to make good^Lv tlirolmb'^th T“'l’ Progress, but be kept clean full, 1 

the hniits of the W. cun-ent wWch nreflilfoW n ‘ i, get to the S. of ! 

to lat. 3° or 4° S. about Fernai^do tcL I or 5° N.: also extending i 

very strong, particularly from Septembfr’L £ch°“T‘’^‘’“^ ^i 

more to the 8.E., and finally to E aid F M P ‘ * L proceeding to the S., the wind will draw I 
currents from the Cape de Verde Islanda c ’“it of the trade. In winter, thu ■ 

at other times they are variable but to 1L sometimes W. to 4° or 5° K. lat ; 

equatorial current nc^noH.,.!,of Jat. 3° or 4° N., and W. of Ion. 20°or 22° W.. tt * 


Beep soundings 


equatoial current pei-petually runs to the W. 

of over fatLmlLL^S toSnttIff d' N., Ion. 21° 26' W 


VOJL. i. 
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been seen by 'several ships both outward and homeward bound, although it is considerably to the W. 
of the common route of the latter. The variation at St. Paul was W. The Russian vessel of 
war Passodnik and the Sea-Serpent are said to have struck on a coral reef in lat. 0° 35' N., Ion.' 
28® 10' W., also that another reef lies about 9 leagues S.W. by S. from the above Rocks. 

FEENANDO NOEONHA, which consists of one large and several small islands, has some¬ 
times been visited or seen by ships bound to India, carried by currents to the W., after hiilure 
of the N,E. trade. Fernando Noronha is a penal settlement of Brazil, and well defended by forts. * 
It is hilly, uneven land, and may be seen 10 leagues in clear weather. The principal S.W. island 
has a high peak, called the Pyramid, about 800 ft. high, very remarkable, seeming to lean or 
overhang to the E. when it bears S.S.W. The S.IV. point has off it a sunken rock, dangerous to 
approach. From the S.E. part of the island a reef extends, and some sunken rocks at a league 
from shore. There is also said to be a reef, on which the sea always breaks, about 2 m. from the 
E. part of the island, with a channel of 10 or 15 fathoms within it. The group extends nearly 
7 m. about S.W. and N.E., and is less than 2 m. broad; the shores are rocky, and surf frequently 
high: at such times there is no safe landing. EoUers occur here in winter and spring ; they are 
the undulation of the ocean after a N.W. gale in the North Atlantic. 

It is not advisable to touch at this island, except in necessity ; for water is scarce in the dry 
season, and cannot always be got off from shore, on account of surf. The well which supplies ships 
with water is near the governor’s house, but lauding casks and getting off water is inconvenient. 
There is little rain ; sometimes two years have passed without any, the rivulets being dried up, and 
vegetation parched. Wood is cut on a little island near the N. point of the large one, but is not 
conveniently got into boats, on account of the rocky shore. The currents run strong to the W. 
about Fernando Noronha; therefore, ships intending to anchor here should always pass round the 
N. end of the island. 

Anchorage is good in 13 fathoms, finewhite sand, on the N. side of the group, off shore about 
1 m., with Fort St. Antonio E. by S. J S., Fort Remedios S. by W., Fort Concepqab S.S.W. \ W^ 
Pyramid S.W. ^ S. The road of Fernando Noronha is unsafe to lie in ^vith N. or N.W’'. winds, 
paid to prevail from Dec. to April; at other times, they ai'e mostly S.E. or E., and sometimes N.E. 
The Pyramid is in lat. 3® 51' S., and in Ion. 32® 26' W. 

Tides rise about 6 ft., and it flows to 4 hours on F. and C. of moon. Variation 13® W^. 

LAS EOCAS are low and dangerous, sandy hummocks, from 4 to 10 ft in height, with a rocky 
islet off the E. part about 12 ft. high; a reef encircles them, partly dry at low w^ater: they are 4 m. 
in extent E. and W., by 2^ m. N. and S. Fresh water was found near a hut on Santa Maria or N. 
Sand Bank. A beacon has been erected on the W. island, upper part WTiite, lower Black, in lat. 
3® 52' S., Ion. 33® 47' W. On the W. side fish of excellent quality abound. 

Tides;— H. W. F. and C. about 5h.; rise from 6 to 1 0 ft. Variation 10^® W. Ships which 
pass between Fernando Noronha and the Brazil coast, should bo cautious in the night, if not certain 
ot their position; for the strong W. currents are liable to sweep them to leeward, and the distance 
between Las Rocas and Fernando Noronha is variously stated as 26 or 28 leagues. 

MAETIN VAS EOCES are high and barren (300 ft.); the central one largest, and seen from 
a ship’s poop at 10 leagues : they are nearly all m one when bearing S. or N. The N. and central 
rocks are near each other, but between the latter and the S. one there is a channel, through which 
the Chesterfield passed, but it had better be avoided. Captain Mallors, of the ship Bose, in July, 
1833, discovered a sunken rock, bearing N.E. from the largest Martin Vas, about 2^ m., to' which 
a boat was sent, and found a breaker when passing over it. The N. rock is small; and the distance 
between the two extremes is about 3 m.; they are all steep and inaccessible. The breadth of 
channel between these rocks and Trinidad Island is about 8^ leagues. The central Martin Vas 
Rock is in lat. 20® 28' S., Ion. 28® 51' W. 

^ TEINIDAJ) is less than one league long, to S.E. and N.W.; and two-thirds as broad; 
2,000 ft. high and uneven; seen from a ship’s poop in clear weather at 15 leagues. It is rocky, 
and in genei'al barren; on some heights, particularly about the S. part of the island, there are trees 



- X --... high through . 

11 ' re is f,n arched passage, 40 ft. broad, 50 ft. high, and 420 ft. long: the sea breaks through the 
a! ' pr-Ri noisse. it has a depth of three fathoms, and so has the basin at its E. side. At the 
.;nd i the inland is a conical rock, about 1,160 ft. high, called Sugar Loaf, with trees on its 
• ‘jiau, whoTK^ver it rains hard, a waterfall of above 700 ft. is projected from it. 

1 , sides of tlie island, good water runs down, in two small streams; it may 

a.- } times from the rook that forms the S.IV, extreme; but, excepting when rain 
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ASCENSION ISLAND. 
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prevails, these runs arc very small, and probably they may in some seasons bo dried up. Ships 
should not stop at this island for water, unless greatly in want, for difficulty is found in getting it 
from shore , the anchorage is also unsafe, as winds are often variable, and if a gale happen from 
W. or there is danger of driving on shore. This insecurity deters ships from visiting the 

island, although they often see it in passing to the S. through the S.E. trade. Although Trinida.i 
is witliin the S. tropic, the S.E. trade wind is not regular there; frequent N.E. and also W. gales 
happm, and sometimes hard squalls or S.W. gales, which render the anchorage hazardous. 

Ships touching at Trinidad, to procure water, should anchor in 30 fathoms, about 1 m. from 
the W part of the island, that they may be able to clear it on either tack, should the wind blow 
Irom the W.; for the ^ttUsnake was wrecked in a W. gale, and the Jupiter and Mercimj uarrowlv 
esraped destruction. There seems great risk in attempting to land, and bring off water, on accoimt 
ot the swell, even in fine weather. 

The S. end of Trinidad Island is in lat. 20 ° 31' S., and in Ion. 29° 20' W. Variation 12 ° V. 

T r -^scensioii.—Some outward-bound East-Iudia ships, after crossing tiie 

equator, have found the S.E. trade lar to the E., wliich enabled them to pass in sight'of Ascension 
Island, this can only happen to ships which cross the equator far E. of the common track, when 
the sun is near the S. tropic. The trade wind may then veer to E. by S. or E.; and at such j 
“T® inay probably be made, by keeping close to the wind in crossing the trade ; 
Jhough ships bound to India, or the Cape of Good Hope, shonld not adopt tliis roure with a view 
ot shoitenmg the distance ; for their object is to get quickly through it, into the N. and W. wiiuL, 
where they will soon run dowm the longitude. 

Although Ascension is seldom seen by ships bound to India, those homeward bound generally 

AsSsiW’m AS is apprehended from criiis. rs. ' 

ASCENSION ISL^D about 8 m. in length from E. to \V. and 0 ni. broad from N to 8 

having seveial peaked lulls, may be seen 15 leagues or more, in cleai- weather. GreSn klouiifiiii’ 
be highest, situated near the S.E. part of the island, is 2,800 ft. high, and appeai-s a double L k 

voWc iS‘ ' the island being a 

Since the time that Bonaparte was sent to St. Helena, a British naval force has been nbici'd 
at Ascension, and it is now the rendezvous of the African squadron. It has been found h hp ilfhv 
^ valuable depot for provisions, which this dry atmosphere preserves ; whereas, on the 
ast of Guinea, all kinds of provisions soon become corrupted. Some small spviims have been 
und, and water is now conducted in iron pipes to the garrison ; it can be procured from tmiks on 
pp ication to the hai*bour-master. Vegetables of vai'ious kinds are procurable. The wild ooats 
frl abound; and there are few insects. The summit of tho mountani i 

rain seldom falls. Ttirtle are still plentiful in saiulv I 
is Hnble ’ but any person found taking them on tho beach, or when floating m ar the island, 

rockv\iinF Ivififr’"? stop at Ascension should steer round the N. iwiut of the island, n Irw 
Dutch^mercbnin- qK ® ®®-bles oft' it. Caution should be observed in passing it: for a large 

sank a few hours aft'S^ ^ '“*'1 unshipped her rudder; siie 

S.W. ; a small Wiv point, Sandy or Clarence Bay will soon be sc on to the 

'I’his hill "had formerU- '^bito sandy beach, having a hill like a dome a little distance inland. 
l'>um the W^'oK^lbuvn'e ‘‘flagstaff, whence it is called Cross or Flagstaif Hill, 

when there is much swell • at^al <ibout li m., on which the sea breaks 

A ship having '•‘'■e no breakers, 

abreast tho saudv beach in fbe island, should haul up into Clarence Bay, and anclior 

'4 ni. 'Ihere is now a muoriiuT_i ^audy bottom, with Cross Idill S.S.E. off shore uliout 

buoy I in. W.N.W, of Fort Thoritf Inc centre of the bay in 9 fathoms , also a beacori- 
lown; and a ebequenul buov abonf 1 the shoals and rocky ground, frtiiilin^ G>:orue 

not anchor to tlni S. of tb.ose buovs in con^n ’ guides into the bay 

t'ollers I wbicdi break verv ncaviiv III nm 
^ ‘ I’h 


and of the shoals and rock7gS‘off'sWrrr' '■<^lbn47whkh"brerk v‘wv l2.iGlv aUiinS 

landiiipplaco culled Turta/ Stair^^ s at f i h ,b”' CatheVine Pidnl. 

ancC..Jt 1 - the bay to ' w ' of 

caution w tl at the part {.n,^ ;'i Ceorge Town. AUltougli the 


lure. 












Fort Thornton is in lat. 7° 55' S., lon» 14® S5V W. Variation in 1872 is 22®* W. A Time- 
ball was dropped from a staff at Hayes Hill 110 ft. high) at 8h. a.m., and 1 h. p.m. of Ascension, 
mean time. The longitude of the flag-staff is assumed to be 14® 25^' W.; or 57 m. 42 s. W. of 
Greenwich. Vessels not intending to remain for the usual time of showing the signal, may have 
the ball dropped at any convenient hour of Greenwich time by a request being made at the master’s 
oflice. 

Tides. —There is very little rise or fall; greatest rise, 2 ft.; H.W. at F. and C. at 5^ hours. 

ST. HELENA ISLANI) lies in the strength of the S.E. trade. There can be little danger 
of missing it, although this has sometimes happened, the body and leew’ard part being frequently 
enveloped in fog clouds, particularly at night. If a ship should fall a little to leeward, she can 
easily work up to the anchorage, unless she sail badly upon a wind. Current seldom runs strong 
to leeward near this island; except when the trade wind blows strong with squalls, for a few days, 
which occurs sometimes about the F. and C. of moon; but this lee current is generally of short 
continuance. In times of war, w'hen an enemy’s cruisers visited St. Helena, they kept to the E. 
and S.E. of it, 15, 20, and 25 leagues off. A ship which sails \vell would avoid these cruisers, were 
she to make the island bearing from N.N.E. to E. or S.E., and afterwards make short tacks under 
the lee of it, till the anchorage is reached. Store ships from England have made the island bearing 
E.S.E. directly to windward of them, 15 or 18 leagues off; they sailed indifferently, but reached 
anchorage the third day after sighting the island. There are sometimes calms near it.. 

This island is about 3 leagues in extent, N.E. and S.W., of an oblong square form, about 27 m. 
round. The steep rocky cliffs facing the sea present a sterile appearance to an observer in sailing 
round the E. part of the island; but the chasms or valleys, and likewise the hills, are fruitful, and 
clothed with verdure, except in very dry seasons, when it is sometimes parched up. The highest 
part of the principal ridge of mountains in centre of the island, called Diana Peak, is about 
2,700 ft. high. Nearer the S.W. part, there is a conical hill, called High Peak, nearly as high. 

Weather. On these hills, and on high grounds, the air is always cool and pleasant; fog 
clouds frequently cover the Peaked Hills, or driven by the trade wind, strike against them, producing 
gentle showers, which quicken the vegetation and cool the atmosphere on the high gi'ounds, although 
in valleys on the leeward side the sun is often powerful. There is very little level ground on this 
island: the abrupt ridges and chasms into \^cfL it is split seem to prove its volcanic origin. 
Thunder is seldom heard at St. Helena; lightning has been at times observed in cloudy w^eather, 
witlia sultiy atmosphere; showers of rain come in ail seasons, but in some months more than others. 

Barn Point, the N.E. extremity of the island, has a pyramidal hill close to the sea, called 
Sugar Loaf, with a signal-post on it. At the base of this hill tliere are three batteries, called 
Buttermilk, and Banks Upper and Lower Batteries; a little to the S.W. of these, Rupert Battery, 
mcunted with heavy cannon, appears at the bottom of Rupert Valley; Munden Point divides this 
from James or Chapel Valley, where James Town is situated. Munden Fort (on a point of that 
name) is strong, and with several guns placed on the heights over it, commands that side of James 
^ alley; on the S.W. side of this a hill rises nearly 800 ft. peqjendicular from the sea, called Ladder 
Hill, with a heavy battery of guns, that commands the S.W. entrance to the valley-and the 
an(’horage. James Valley is also protected by a wall, and a strong line of cannon at its entrance, 
close to the sea. There is a battery at Sandy Bay, on the S. side of the island, where boats might 
land when the suiff is not great; but this, and the few places where landing is possible, are w’ell 
protected by batteries or guns placed on the heights over them ; and on the summits of hills there 
are convenient signal-posts all over the island, which communicate by telegraph with each other, 
and with the castle. 

All round the island there ai’e soundings of 15 or 20 fathoms very near the shore, deepening 
quickly to 150 or 200 fathoms, about 1 m. off in most places, then no ground; but to S.S.W. from 
the S. point of the island. An uneven, rocky bank, called Speery Ledge, with only 3 fathoms in 
some places, projects about 2 m., with 25 and 35 fathoms between it and the S. point, the passage 
being nearly 1 wide. This, tlie only danger at a dist-ance off the island, is not in the way of 
sliip«, unkos they tall to leeward and round the S. point, in such case, they should give it a berth of 
2 m., till it bear about N.E., then haul up for the S.W, or W. point, which is bold to approach. 
Ba.rii Ledge is about 1^- cables’ length in circuit, with 12, 8, and 6 to 3 fathoms on it, sharp rocks 
! on the fthoalest parts; it lies i ra. to S.E. of Barn Point, and there ai'e 24 and 20 fathoms between 
i It and shore, with 32 fathoms near it on the outside. 

I Directions. Large ships coming from S.E. should keep the small islet, called George Island, 
we open with ^-addle Point, until ougai* Loaf Point is open with Barn Point, which will carry 
Jicm clear of the ledge; or keep a mile from shore till nearly abreast of Barn Point, the N.E. 

pan ol Uie idaiid, and pass within a cable s length, or less, of Sugar Loaf Point: she should after- 
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wards keep the shore close a-hoard in passing Hupert Valley, with the head-sails braced well forward, 
as the gusts of wind from high land veer several points, and may take the sails aback, if precaution 
IS not used. V ben past Rupert Valley, Munden Point ought also to be kept pretty close; but care 
must he taken to avoid the sunken rock lying oS the fort, about 80 or 40 yards from the point, on 
which by borrowing close to the shore, the Lascelles, Fox, and other ships struck, and were nearly 
past there has been a small buoy with a red flag placed over this rork. 
When Munden Point is passed James Valley and Town appear, off which is the proper anchorage. 

Abieast of James Valley, the aimhor may be dropped in from S to 15 fathoms, \vith the flag- 
s a on cas e in Town S.S.E. or S.E. by S. The anchorage is equally good ofli the E. 

corner of Ladder Hill, or abreast of it, with the flag-staff about E.S^E If a ship anchor in less 

^ a kedgo or stream 

1 fto moor by; for light eddy wunds and calms prevail under the hill: 

nft if* swing with stern in shore, and tail on the rocks, if there is much 

tailing on the^ock^ tinder the hill, the inner anchor must be first taken up, to prevent 

moor witfi a stream or kedge anchor to the ofiing, and sometimes w*ith a bower 
bvp n ^ f stream of the valley seldom swing with theii* stems towards it; for a continued 
bieeze and frequent gusts of wind, blow from it to seaward. 

he^ vnov T 40 fathoms water, and the anchor does not hold, all tlie cable may 

a qppon^ ° possible, till convenient to warp further in; but do not let go 

work kpr will not bring up with OMe, it ought to be hove up; then make sail to 

'\Vlipn\i^' ^ *^!i under lee of the island, till she gain proper auchoi*age nearer the shore, 

tluk sliips swing with their heads alternately to the E. and W. at times, 

on fhp Rlforp n or sort of tide; but this tide is very weak, and the rise and fall 

difficult to TCQfnr Y’+n* ^ of James Valley, has a run of good water in it; but it is 

vallfiv it kp* .T IS place, on account of the surf and rocky shore. Ships do not anchor off this 
nronml io ^ the town. Abreast of Rupert Valley they sometimes anchor, hut the 

amilpfrn abreast of James Valley and Ladder Hill; here the bank extends ahoui 

nonr tkp ^ ^ ore, shelving steeply outside of 40 fathoms. It is not prudent to anchor in deep water 
shin lipc^f fiank, for gusts of wind from the valley are liable to start the anchor when a 

nvpvpiif ‘f out nor could it avail to let go another anchor, for the steepness of the bank would 
down n N if'+i ^old of the ground. Several ships have driven off the bank with two anchors 

tn vrpvi \ ^ ^^oles veered out, w hich occasioned great exertion to recover them, and afterwards 

to woik up to the anchorage, 

mnnm^o ^ Town is in the entrance of the valley, and almost obscured by the impending rocky 
hoiiRp ft* H; a row of trees behind the ramparts, and another behind the governor’s 

strppt' V fippearanco. The houses are neatly built on each side of the principal 

trees ^ ^ direct line up the valley; higher up there is a long walk between two rows of 

Crowii o ^ enclosed square on the left side, and teiminated by a garden belonging to the 
rnaiurnm* P^^V^. P^^ levied on all ships touching here in aid of the funds for erecting and 
seamru ^ hospital and prison free of any other charge; the majority of patients are 

iettv whp-^ iiations. There is water in James Valley, from a spring, conveyed by pipes to the 
of ihiQ bwo cranes for the use of boats. Watercresses are often plentiful about the edges 

ry-t ''ater, and are very serviceable to ships \rith scorbutic crews, 

in the that supplies the gariison and shipping is conveyed by leaden pipes from a spring 

has two cvJ' than 1 ni, from the sea. These pipes lead tlie water to the jetty, which 

Firewn’»rl ^ v boats with goods or water-casks, or to receive stores from the shipping, 

brought had in sufficient quantity, furze being the principal fuel of the islanders, and 

fruits thvlv^^ ^ great distance. Cabbages, potatoes, carrots, turnips, and other vegetables and 
at timpfl ^ sufficient quantity to supply all the shipping which 

and sim i procure water and refreshments. Cattle are reared for tlie use of ships, 

the dem u Sparingly when a fleet arrives, tlie quantity bred not being adequate to 

liflR ‘ ^ S’^^ater number, it appears, cannot be reared, for in vei 7 dry seasons the pasturage 

suirnm? destroyed, and numbers of the' cattle died. Thus, although the island cun 

Oood ^ thrive here, yet the supply has to be kept up from ibc Cape of 

mav at shores. Poultry is generally dear, and scaree. A few hogs 

onlVarfL " obhimed at a high price, which, vrith a few bushels of p-itatoes, are almost the 
^ropicaS^ procurable when a fleet has recently departed, or i^dying at the island. Most of Iho 
1 al fiuits, as well a.s those found m Einopo, thilve well in St. Helena. Apple-trees thrive m a 
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valley near the S.E. part of the island, in a remarhahle manner. The gum-tree is the only one 
ill the island that appears indigenous ; several of these grow on the hills, and a copse of them is 
situated at the S.W. part of the island. nro w 

St. Helena Observatory is in lat. 15° 55' S6" S.. and Ion. o° 43' W. Variation 25 W. 
We understand that the time signal for rating chronometers is still continued ; a ball being dropped 
at the clockhouse, near Government House, at Noon St. Helena Mean Time, and also at one o clock 
Grecnicich Mean Time. The ball is hoisted half-mast &tjive minutes, and close up at two minutes 
before 12 o’clock. 


PASSAGES TO AND FROM ST. HELENA. 

From the passages of many ships by both E. and W. routes to St. Helena, compared with 
other information, it appears that the E. route may bo adopted in Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb., and 
Boinetimes in March. If a ship bound to St Helena, cross the equator in any of these months, 
and find the vnnds incline from the S.W., she may stand to S.E. across the Gulf of Guinea, close 
on a wind, and afterwards tacking as it veem to the E. or W. of South, she may reach St. Helena 
nearly as soon as if she had proceeded by the W. route. From the time of losing the N.E. trade, 
about 40 days to St. Helena maybe considered a medium passage by the E. route in these mouths, 
but tlie Swallow made it in 31 days. When the sun has great N. declination, the E. route seems 
precarious * and the other is more certain at all times. The Britannia^s passage of 95 days, and 
the Vansittarth of 92 days from England to Sf. Helena, in March, April, and May, by the E. route, 

were very tedious, and should warn others. v , n • 

From the S. limit of the N.E. trade, the passage by the W. route is seldom accomplished in 
]e£:s than 40 days. The Anniston made it in 30 days in May, but she did not go more S. than lat. 
‘^5^^ S.; and the Ceres made it in 21 days from the equator, not going beyond lat. 22° 15' S. It 
has been the practice with ships going the W. route to run far S., sometimes to lat 32° and 33° S.: 
this can seldom be requisite, as it lengthens the passage. Ships which have proceeded no farther 
than the tropic of Capricom, have genenilly made tlie best passages to St Helena. 

As St. Helena lies in the heart of the S.E. trade, the usual route from England is the beaten 
track by the Brazil coast, thence to the S. to about 24° or 25° S., and then to the E. on port tack 
till St. Helena bears N.N.E., when they may haul on the starboard tack for the island. 

From St. Helena to England, the medium passage with a fleet is generally about two months 
or seven weeks in a single ship that sails well. From St. Helena to the Cape of Good Hope the 
passa^^e is about a month. The Georgina was 26 days raaldng it in Nov., in Feb. she was 
28 days, and in April and May 32 days. From Cape of Good Hope to St. Helena, the passage may 
be estimated at 12 days; it is frequently performed in 10, and has been done in 8 days. 


BRAZIL COAST. 


(Vap.iation at St. Roque, 13° W.; at Rio Janeiro, 3° W.) 

CAPE ST. EOftlJE is the name given in all the older chails to the N.E. point of Brazil; 
but the hiirvey of Baron Roussin has shown that this name properly belongs to a less remarkable 
point, 20 m. further S., in lat. 5° 28’ N.. Ion. 35° 10' W. The N.E. point of Brazil is Point Toiro, 
or Cab'onlG'ir, in lat. 5° 8' N., Ion. 35° 29' W. 

Between Cape St. Roque and Cape Ledo, the coast is generally lined by reefs, with soundings 
c:':lending to a considirable distance ; but near Cape Ledo the bank is rather more steep, although 
10 and 12 fatiioms are got wdth the cape bearing W., distant 10 or 12 m. Reefs project oil tliis 
part of tlie c(tr*st, rendering caution indispensable when approaching it in the night. 

Eio Grande do Norte, 6 leagues to S. of St. Roque, has a jixed light at Santos Reis Magos 
fortr. bs, in ht. 0° 45' S., Ion. 35° J3' W.; which is 43 ft. above H. W., and visible 4 leagues. 
Ihe i;uui ir: the vicinity is very low. 

Pernambuco, in lut. 8° 4/ S., Ion. 34'^ 52' W., is a place of great trade, the port of Olinda, a 
^mall city on a bmall hill, v/ith whitewashed churches and convents, which are visible at a 
conr-ideral*!*) distance. A pilot is necoBsaiy to conduct a ship into this port. Large ships in want 
of refreshnu uts may ;mchor in the road well out, and get the needful supplies; they must proceed 
to sea on iho apnea rat cj of blowing weather. Ships should give Olinda Point a berth of at least 
3 m., keeping iji Jp fatliopi.s, the reef in many parts being steep-to; there i:? a white buoy on 
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the S.E. edge of it. Coming from the S., Oliiida Point should not he brought to the E", of N , 
till Fort Picao hears N W. hy N. A striped red and white vertical buoy is ]daced on the 
N. side of the English Bank, and a red buoy with a bell on the S. end, distant nearly Jm. from 
each other. 

Light. Pernambuco Light, in lat. 8° 4' S., Ion. 34° 52' W., is revolving every minute, showing 
a white face twice, then a red face once, alternately. It is near Picad Fort, and visible 15 m. 

Cape St. Augustine, in lat. 8° 21' S., and about Ion. 34° 56' W., is a ridge of high land 
projecting into the sea, having the fort N.S. de Nazareth on the summit of hill over the cape. 

1 rom Cape St. Augustine, the coast takes a direction about S. by W. and then S.W. to the Reefs 
ot St. brancisco. It a large ship make land about Capes Ledo or St. Augustine, it will be prudent 
not to approach under 25 or 20 fathoms in proceeding to the S. With due caution, the poundings 
are generally a sufficient guide. 

in lat. 9° 39' S., Ion. 35° 40' W., flashes every two minutes, being 208 ft. 
above H. W., and is visible 7 leagues. 

1 Light, in lat, 10° 27' S., Ion. 36° 22' W., is a fixed light, on N. point of river, 

elevated /O it., and visible 11 m. . •» ./ & r 

BAHIA BE TODOS OS SANTOS (Bay of All Saints), or Harbour of St. Salvador, is an 
extensive basin, bounded by the large island of Itaparica on the W. side, and on the E. side by the 
peninsula of St. Salvador. Cape St. Antonio, or Cape St. Salvador, is the S.W. extreme of the 
peninsula, on which stands Fort St. Antonio Light-house. From the cape a shoal bank projects 
b. nearly 5 m., called the shoal of St. Antonio, on which the tide maltes ripplings; the general depth 
on It IS 4 fathoms ; there are, however, shoaler spots, one near its S. extreme, with only 12 to 18 L. 

10 island itaparica is lined with a shoal bank that bounds the W. side of the channel, aud must bo 
aw)i ed; the depths are 10 and 12 fathoms in the fair track, a little outside the entrance of the 
lar )oui eepenmg to 15 and 20 fathoms farther in. With a fair wind, when Cape St. Salvador is 
pproac led within 4 or 5 m., it should be brought to bear N. by E., and then steer to the N., direct 
lor the harbour, borrowing on the Cape^Bank if the wind be E. 

Light. Bahia or St. Salvador Light, on Fort St. Antonio, in lat. 13° 1' S., and Ion. 38° 32' W.; 
7^10 res every eighty seconds, and is 110 ft. above H. W.; shows twice bright and once red, and is 

^ isi e a out 6 leagues. The red face is thus seen every 4 minutes. Fort do Mar has a /iced red 
harbour light. 

. say that a ship may borrow on the Cape Bank to 5 fathoms with a steady breeze, but 

• 1 with little wind. If the wind be at E.N.E. or.N.E. a ship may work in 

An ^ taking care to avoid the W. shore; and a pilot will come off, if the signal be made. 

fathoms, about 1 or 11 m. to S.W. of Fort do 
Tiflo some places. Officials will hero visit the sliip. 

13 1 ^ moon, rise of tide 8 ft. Variation 7° W. 

sometimes visited hy outward-bound East India ships in want of refreshments, but its 
tbinlchirr wearly in the middle of the S.E. trade, navigators are cautious of touching here, 1 

sunnoR vI ^forwards find it difficult to get to the S., on account of adverse S. winds, 1 

nroce.-Iwl f along the coast from March to Sept; but the East India ships have usually 

generallv is port to the S. without difficulty, even in June, July, and August; f>r the wind 

IMarch 11 ^ hero, and more so-as you proceed to the S. Betd'ru.n Sept, and 

to E.S.Pl pi*evail from N. by E. to N.N.E.; between.March and Sept from E. by N. 

variable light win^lo i^'fliiinoxes, especially when the sun is advancing to the K., calms- and 

Morro dp e.xpeneucod near the eoiist, particularly between ‘Abrolhos and Cape Friv». 

27Cft. above lT.\v revolving every minute, 

A'RPfkTTTAa -lir HI- 

CO fntlwuis, aiu? on” depths from ^0 to 

Bunk, with 25 fathm. ^ ^ projects about 40 leagues E. from the coast; Hotspur 

deuched parts with to be formed of several 

to the E. as 30^' wbiln between them, as soundings have been got by sevcrul ships as far 

fallioms with no bottom^" between that and the main bank have sounded in from 100 to 280 

Barbara Island, ^ W., is on the highest part of Santa 

the const. ’ minute, 190 ft. above the sea, visible 17 m., distiuit 13 leagues from 


s w. to Cape Bt. lliomfin 'nf' '’7 W., and then more to i 

closely on account of ae-Ui c„’it • i j cmpri-achea t 

31 be.oral small islands, and shoals off the Cape iUelf. 
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^_^ in lat. 23° 1' S , lou. 41° 67' W. (about 27 leagues to S.W. of Cape St. 

Thome,) jlcishingy every I V minutes, duration of total eclipse 45 seconds, 520 feet above H, W., 
visible 8 leagues, and from its great altitude is frequently obscured, by haze. 

Outside the Cape, S.W. and N.E. ^Yinds produce lee currents, which run from -J- to loiots, 
and usually precede the wind. With S.W, winds there is a S.W. eddy in shore. Ships bound for 
liio Janeiro always steer to make Cape Frio, The land about the Cape is of middling height, 
appearing at a distance like islands; to the N., the land is higher. From Abrolhos Bank to this 
place, soundings are got at a moderate distance from the coast. 

RIO JANEIRO HARBOUR is about 20 leagues W. from Cape Frio, and ships approaching 
the latter must be careful not to run into the bay to the N. of the Cape with the wind E. or S.E. 
in the night: this has happened to several ships through ignorance of the currents. 

In steering to the W., keep 3 or 4 leagues off shore, and when 9 or 10 leagues W. of Cape 
Frio, you will see the Sugar-Loaf, if clear weather; and soon after Hound Island, bearing about W.: 
it bears from Cape Frio W. -J- S. distant 64 m., and is in shape a perfect haycock. The Maricas 
are two or three small low islands near the shore, distant 3J leagues from Hio Harbour. 

Raza Island Light-koiise is on its most elevated part, 315 ft. above H. W., exhibiting a light 
which revolves every 2J minutes, showing a bright and red light alternately, visible about 4 leagues; 
lat. 23° 6' S„ Ion. 43° 8' W. Variation of compass 3° W. 

The Great Channel leading to the Harbour is between the Paya Islands to the E. and Raza 
Island to the W.; the entrance is formed by the Sugar-Loaf to the W. and Santa Cruz Point to 
the E., on which is a fort and a small light, visible 6 m.; also a red fixed light on Calhabouco 
Point. Having the Sugar-Loaf open to the W. of Paya, steer direct for it; and if the wind be not 
likely to carry you fairly into harbour, anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms, about ^ m. to S.E. of a small 
isle, l}ing just without the Sugar-Loaf, called Catunduba, or Tucinha. If you go farther in, the 
swell on the Bar will make you roll your ports in the water; and it is imprudent to anchor between 
the Sugar-Loaf and Santa Cruz, in the narrow part of the entrance, where the depth is greater, the 
bottom rocky, the channel not a mile wide, and with the tide rusliing through it, between the rocky 
shores on each side, at the rate of 6 or 7 m. an hour on the springs. 

The sea-breeze usually sets in before mid-day in the entrance of harbour, and continues till 
about sunset. Do not enter between the Sugar-Loaf and Santa Cruz Point with an ebb-tide, and 
the sea-breeze far expended; for several ships, at different tithes, have been nearly lost, by 
anchoring in the gut between them. If the breeze is light and fluttering, as soon as you pass 
Santa Cruz Point, haul up to tlie E.; for should you be obliged to anchor short, the ground is 
good on this side. The inner harbour lies within the islands Cobras and Enchadas. On the 
N.\y. side of the former there is a convenient place to heave down ships of any size. 

Pilots may be obtained outside by signal. With a chart the entrance may be easily made. 
Vessels anchor below Villegagnon Fort, till the health officer comes. 

Rio Janeiro Harbour is easy of access, readily known by remarkable land about it, and 
very commodious. You should moor as soon as possible, the tides being much influenced by the 
winds, and the latter so variable, that it is difficult to keep a clear anchor 24 h.; it is high water 
at 3 h. F. and C. of moon, rise 4 ft. at springs, neap I to 2, the ebb then running much longer 
than the flood, and the velocity 3^- or 4 ra. per hour. 

Large ships will find it convenient to be towed out clear of the bay and islands. A steam-tug 
may be liired for £25. 

When bound out, if the wind is steady, steer direct for Santa Cruz Point, but edge over to 
the E. as soon as you can, if it is light, till Santa Cruz bears about S.S.E. i E. The advantage 
of keeping to the E. is, that if you weigh in Uie morning with the land-breeze, at first generally 
very light, you are in the fair way of the tide, which will set you right out; but if more to the W., 
it may set you upon Square Island, some rocks with a fort on them. Tho bar is about -J- or J m. 

I without Santa Cruz Point; the least water on it is 6 fathoms at low-water spring tides. It is 
about 4 m. in breadth, the depth increasing gradually on each side. 

in Sept., 1861, a graving dock was opened on Cobras Island, length on floor* 284 ft., breadth 
j at <^ntrance 70 ft., depth 33 ft. Over the sill H. W. springs 28 ft. Neaps 26 ft. In 4 hours the 
I dock is dry, being pumped out by an engine of 40 H. P. Another dock in 1866 was opened 
iJt^ngside the former. 

Janeiro, called also San Sebastian, affording abundance of refreshments, is frequented by ships 
of war, and other.-; bound to India with troops on board, for obtaining supplies; but, unless in want 
of w.tter, or otherwise obliged to run for a port, ships destined to India should not touch on the 
I coast of Brazil, as it must lengthen the passage. Should a squadron of ships be obliged to stop 
[ bumewhere, it may be preferable to go into Hio Janeiro, rather tliair into False Bay, at the Cape of 
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Good Hope, during the winter season, where supplies are not so abundant, nor anchorage so safe 
lor n fleet or Im-ge squadron. ’ o 

Santos Bay light, in lat. 24° 2' S., Ion. 46° 13' W., about 67 leagues to W.S.W. of Eio 
Janeiro is a^n^rfhght, 330ft. above H. W., visible 8 leagues. v. oi iuo 

Bav in a N N W q “leridian of no variation (in 1872) passes through Santos 

Rrad.wflv^tiu\tTL°l®°"v the S.W. of Santos, the variation is E., increasing 

giaauaiij till at Cape Horn it amounts to 21° E. ® 

48° 3^^V n\f,f Island has, at its S. point, Ponta Dos Naufragados, in lat. 27° 49' S., Ion 
Rio every minute, 149 ft. above H. W., visible 6 leagues, 

a mile within Ae noint’^orfrl’'’^? light mplaiu^r every 2 minutes, on its N. entrance, more than 
there is onlv i i rF ^^t. 32° 7' S., Ion. 52° 4' W., and visible 4^ leagues • 

seaward from each sXof rtT ^ ^ extends about 4 m. . 

WlWns mri?* entrance to the nver. 

periodical r observed, that on the Brazil coast the winds are ' 

iurfrri Senr t to Sept., the current then running to the N • 

vesseL are SreL^" 3 -’ f N.E. and E.N.E., with a S. current prevSingl I 

accordino to tlio ^*®°ted to make the land to windward of the port they intend to touch at 
the currents periodical winds Wowing along the coast, which generally govern 

irtlm S N. hemisphere, the winds on the Bmzil coast incline more 

It nnnofv! rwf®" this latter time they prevail from the E. 
Augustine thorn 1= season of the year, if the coast be not made to the N. of Cape St. 

7° and 8° 8 nv getting to the S.; for ships which have made the coast in lat. 

making a few Wkra’^dnvn“”^‘’''°jr’^l® difficulty in getting to the S. after 

indilFerpntlv-coir ’ e-?cpenenced little or no current to the N. But from March to Oct., in an 
if it can be^avoided th impru^ent to make the land to the N. of Cape St. Augustine, 

made, on aeeoZ of ^ape St. Roque, it certainly should not ho 

St. Ronue to thn W 'P-'W.N.W. currents are liable to sweep a ship round Cape 

proceed to tViA touching at St. Salvador in any month of the year may, after leaving it, 

S in the for the winds moslly dmw to E.b\E. in lat 13° or 14° S.. 

hreezos at timoQ season, and they are frequently variable neai* the coast, with land- 

variable. Sea nml / prevailing winds are N.E. all the year, though often 

and-breezes are usually experienced in the entrance to Fdo Janeiro. 

FROM BRAZIL COAST TOWARDS CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
tton at Rio Janeieo, 3° W.; at Tristan D’Acunha, 18° W.; at Good Hope, 30° ^V.) 

It, ^'here the youths of the year the S.E. trade fails about the S. tropic, or 2° or 3° beyond 
other in the vic^ f prevail more than 

a little farthpr trade, from the coast of Brazil to the meridian of Greenwich, 

Frazil coast or hnA*' ^ 35°^. When, therefore, a ship departs from the 

of the year *mep^ i ^ she will most probably, in almost every month 

'vhich will cari'v hpv ^ veering from N.E. to N.W., and sometimes to Wh and W.S.Wh, 

attended with ^ These variable winds keep mostly between N.E. and N., 

^•W. winds, there i’q ^'3^ Nveather. When cloudy weather accompanies these N. or 

to the Qn^eu, and to tV to the S.W. or S. This happened toH.M.S. BrUtef^ 

preceding 24 hours S., Ion. 22° W., and ran 230 m. the 

■when at 0 p.^^ ’ , ’ with studding-sails set, were running at the rate of 10 or 11 in. per hour; 

we lost all the light shifted from N.W. to S.S.W. in an instant, taking us aback: 

hetore the sails were i ship’s head was thrown round against the N.Vk sea, 

to the E. in the track plunge bow-sprit and forecastle under. By ruinriug 

pioceeds, she will often mti N.W. winds, gradually increasing the latitude a:, a ship 

winds. Although here progress than by going to lat. 38° or 39° S. in seuich of \V. 

unsettled, completiiia « months of the year, they are eft. vci v 

^r c ays, with iutervenincr the hoiTzou with the course of the sun, everv two, thiee. ir 

Fnless, therefore ^rticularly when the wind is from tlie S.W quiuler. 

e maung the great-circle track to Australia, it seems inexpe die at t a 
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increase the latitude more than 35° S. till a ship has reached the meridian of Greenwich ; she may 
then gradually proceed into 36° or 37° S. as she approaches the Cape, for the S. winds which 
prevail around the Cape land from Jan. to April, and at times in other months, extend tar to ^he^ 
W. In Feb. and March these S. winds are most frequently experienced between the.Cape and 
the meridian of Greenwich, on which account it is prudent for a ship bound to the Capo in this 
season to increase her latitude to 35° or 35^-° S. when she draws into L. longitude. She ought 
then to keep in about 35J° S. if possible, till the Cape is nearly approached, to prevent being 
driven to the N. of Table Bay by S. winds and N. currents. ^ 

From Dec. to April, if it is not intended to touch at the Cape, a ship should get into lat. 3 / 
or 38° S. about the meridian of G^eerl^vich, and keep between 37° and 39° S. in running dowm her 
easting; for the winds will be found as favourable for this purpose in 38° or 39° S., or probably 
more so, than if she were in a higher latitude. Tu passing the bank of Cape Agulhas the stream 
of current setting W. ought to be avoided, by keeping in lat. at least 37° S., and she should 
not go to the N. of tliis parallel in running down her easting after passing the Cape, or she 
may be retarded by S.E. winds which prevail in these months to the N. of lat. 35° or 36° S. 

ISLANDS NEAR THE ROUTE. 

THE TRISTAN D’ACUNHA GROUP consists of three islands, the largest and N. being 
named after the Portuguese discoverer, Tristan dAcunha. The N.W. point, “Herald Point, ’ lies 
in lat. 37° 3' S., Ion. P2° 18' W. The variation is 18° W. 

The island is of circular form, 7 m. across, with a peak elevated 8,000 ft. above the sea, gene¬ 
rally clad with snow, and may be seen about 30 leagues in lat. 37° 6' S., Ion. 12'° 16' W. A lew 
people (about 80) reside in Falmouth Bay on the N.W. side. The climate is favourable to animal 
and vegetiible productions; and not any of the infantine or other diseases known to populous coun¬ 
tries are found here; the children are handsome and well-grown. 

At the N. side, the island rises perpendicularly 1,000 ft. or more from the sea; then with a 
gorule acclivity to the base of the Peaked Mountain, which rises majestically over the table-land, 
rids island, like St. Helena, is formed of abrupt hilly ridges, with chasms or deep valleys between 
them, and seems to be of volcanic origin. Trees which grow on the sides of ridges, are small, but 
burn well. Wild celery, parsley, and sorrel grow plentifully; and wild goats and hogs are found in 
the interior. Vegetables are abundant from Dec, to March. Water is easily obtained at all times, 
by placing a hose under the fall, to lead into the boat, which lies off at anchor. Bread, bacon, 
eggs, butter, milk, poultry, beef, and mutton were abundant; but for groceries and clothes the in- 
huhitants depend on a passing emigrant vessel. The water cannot be rafted off, on account of sea¬ 
weed suiTounding the island. Boats should be sent on shore in the mornings, and hoisted in at 
night: the ship keeping under sail. 

The best anchorage is in 25 fathoms, gray sand, about a mile off shore, to N. of the Cascade 
or watering-place. Sailing vessels should not anchor, but keep off and on, not approaching within 
2 m., to avoid baffling eddy winds from under high land on the N.W, side : the depth is 46 fathoms. 
A sunken rock is said by the islanders to exist nearly 2 m. to the E. of the S. point, having a few 
feet of water over it. 

There is a rock off the W. cliffs called ‘ Sail Rock,’ and when on a S.W. bearing, it is closing 
with the N.W. part of the island, and the white cottage S.W. by S. This is the best line to run 
in on, either for sending a boat on shore whilst standing off and on, or for anchoring, which a steam- 
vessel might do without incurring any risk. The sea rises suddenly prior to a strong N. or N.W. 
wirtd, which is liable to drive a ship on the rocks, if she cut or slip from her anchoi*8, in order to 
gain ah offing. Tlie Jxdiu brig of war, was wrecked here, and several of her crew perished. Should 
a vessel anchor, she ought to put sea immediately on the appearance of an unfavourable change, or 
if iho wind is inclined to veer to the northward of W.; but as the swell sets in before the wind, it 
is impossible for a sailing vessel to get under way without being driven on the rocks. Rise and 
fall of water is from 4 to 6 ft. The shores of this and the* adjacent islands are fronted by kelp, 
whioh iloars on the water to the depth of J 5 fathoms. 

Rollers are heaviest about Dec., lasting three or four days: but dui’ing winter months, May to 
Sept thoy are more fn qiient. 

Winds, —Aug., Sept, and luilf Oct., are the worst months, when a heavy gale generally com- 
1 mence-: at N.E., back.^ round to N.W., then to S.W., fi’om which quarter it blow's hardest, and for 
^tjver ii dajs, Wiih a heavy (oufunccl sea. From Doc. to March is the finest season. ¥i. winds 
se)do?n coiifinue longer than 24 hours at a time near these islands: but S.W. and N.W. winds 
l.i<*.vail; with sionij.s from N.W in winter, and dark thick weather, requiring great caution in run- 
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mng here at sucli times. As soon as the wind veers to the northward olW., thick fogs immediately 
, darken the atmosphere. The ship, BJencloit Hally from London, bound for Bombay, was totally 
I wrecked on Inaccessible Island, July, 1821 ; the crew’ and passengers suffered great privations, 
living on penguins and their eggs till Nov., when some of them reached Tristan d’Acunha in a small 
; boat made out of the wreck, where they procured two whale-boats, and returned to Inaccessible . 

I Island for the remaining crew. On the 9th of Jan., an English brig, from Brazil, touching at 
Install TAcunha for water, took them all to the Cape of Good Hope, where they arrived on the 18th. I 
INACCESSIBLE ISLAND, bearing from Tristan d’Acunha S.W. i W. {true), distant 23 m., j 
18 the middle and westernmost of the gi’oup, in lat. 37° 17' S., Ion. 12 ° 36' W. It is high and I 
woo about 9 m. in circuit, and may be seen about 14 leagues in fine weather; without harbour I 
or co\ e, but there a.re several small spots of pebbly beach, with the mountain rising perpendicularly 
^ei em. There is a high reef of rocks off the S. point: soundings are got within a mile of the 
W ' * fathoms black sand with small reddish stones, when the body of the island bears 

streams of water issue from the top of the mountain. 

G ^^ffhtmgale Island, the smallest and S. island, bearing from Tristan d’Acunha S. 20° W. 
distant 26 m., is in lat. 37° 27' S., Ion. 12° 29' W.; about 6 or 7 m. in circuit, having 

N.E. point, and some at the S. point. On the E. side there are soundings 
in fathoms, sand, the middle of the island bearing W.S.W. 

rw • .1 ?? ISLAND, or DIEGO ALVAEEZ (the centre) is in lat. 40° 19' S., Ion. 9° 44' W. 

IS island IS about 5 or 0 m. in extent, or 15 or 16 m. round, elevated about 4,385 ft. above the sea; 

IS sui ace is covered mostly with a light coat of mossy grass, and some of the small bushy trees may 
e observed, which abound on Tristan d’Acunha. Clifis rise steeply from the sea, having several 
cascades of water issuing from them. A boat landed with safety at a cove on the N. of the island, 
c ose to the E. of one of the rocky islets that adjoin it on that side. The Church Bock, resembling 
a church with a high spire on its W. end, is near the N.E. point of the island; and to the S. of 
us rock, on the E. side of the island, lies an islet near the shore, within which the landing is safe 
protected by the N.E. point from the swell and N. winds. Between the islet and 
10 b.E. poiiit ot Gough Island, there seemed to be a small bay or coYe,w’here a ship might anchor, 

^ cj" is said that fresh water can.be obtained in this cove. 

Three sunken rocks {uncertain)y in lat. 37° 31' S., Ion. 4° 42'W,; sea- 
^'eed said to be on them. ^ 

THE BOLLERS OF THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. 

Boilers at Ascension are described by Surgeon Webster, of H.M.S. Chantidcery in 1829:— 
a 1 ‘rri phenomena at Ascension are the rollers; a heavy swell producing 

d’s^t*^ ^ leeward shore, and occurring without anv apparent cause. All is tranquil in the 

breeze scarcely ripples the surface, when a high swelling wave is suddenly observed 
th the island. It moves slowly forward, till it breaks on the outer reefs. The swell 

fur^ reaches the beach, where it bursts with tremendous 

A t i*^ ^iud augment in violence, until they attain a berrifia and awful grandeur. 

forward on the island, like a vast ridge of waters threateniug to envelop it; 
ben succeeds with resistless force, until, meeting with the imshing off-set from the shore 

a st^^^ • ^ ^ dashed with impetuous furj’ on the long line of coast, producing 

i^<>ise. The beach is now mantled over with foam, the waters sweep over the plain, and 
cresf'T^ houses at the town ai’e shaken by the fury of waves. The continuous ridge of water is 
the summit w ith foam and spray; for as the wind is off the land, tho over-arching top of 

nlrtv ^ 1 ^ ^^®Gts resistance, and is carried, as it were, back against the curl of the swell: thus it i 
Its f ^g^'itly above it, as it rolls furiously onward, graceful as a bendiug plume; while, to add to | 
thatin all varied tints of the rainbow. Amid tlie tranquillity j 
^ around, it is not easy to account for this commotion of waters, as great as if the must j 
exnpof had swept the ocean surface. It occurs in situations where no such swell would bo ’ 

built where the wind never reaches the shore. The strong and well- ! 

brpnni!^ ^ ^ washed away by rollers, which sometimes make a complete ! 

extrpTu'f^T'^^^^ is 20 ft. above H. W. mark. On these occasions, the crane at its ; 

bppnmtl'*^^ in various directions, as a weathercock is turned by wind ; and iandino 

omes impracticable tor two or three days together. 

The ^ rollers of Ascension, and those of St. Helena and Fernando Noronho are similar,, 

and tW prevail is from Dec. to April, not but what they do occur at other perit aIs, 

y ve eeu felt severely in July. Vessels in the bay are perfectly secure, and they have to 
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apprehend no danger unless within the immediate influence of the breakers. Not only axe the 
seasons of rollers the same at St. Helena and Ascension, but they sometimes are simultaneous in. 
occurrence. Rollers occur in the most tranquil season of the year, when the S.E. trade.wind is 
often very light. They rise without any apparent cause, for as a rule the weather is fine and wind 
light, although the spray of the surf beating on. the beach rises to the height of 50 or 60 ft. Many 
lives have been lost in consequence of boats being capsized; and at St. Helena, in February, 1846, 
thirteen vessels moored i m. off shore were driven from their moorings and totally wrecked; the 
wharves and batteries also suffered considerable damage. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WEST COAST OF AFKICA AND ADJACENT ISLANDS. 

OvAPE VERDE — SIERRA LEONE — FERNANDO TO — CONGO RIVER — BENGDELA — WALFISH, ELIZABETH, 
AND 8ALDANHA BAYS—TABLE BAY—CAPE GOOD HOPE, 

(Variation at Cape Verde, 19® W.; at Cape Palmas, Anno Bom and Congo, QO® W. ; 

AT Benguela, 23® W.; at Walfish Bay, 27® W.; at Table Bay, 30® W.) 

Headlands or Islands on the W. Coast of Africa and in Gulf of Guinea, are sometimes seen 
by East India shins proceeding by tlie E. route to St. Helena; the following geographical positions 
therefore are given :— 

North Cape Blanco, lat. 33® 8' N., Ion. 8® 36' W., a white cliff 170 ft. high. 

Cape Ghir (Agadir), kt. 30® 38' N.. Ion. 9® 60' W., a bold bluff 1200 ft. high. 

Cape Noun, lat. 28® 46' N., Ion. 11® 3' W. ^ ^ ^ _ 

Cape Juby (19 leagues to S.E. of the Canary Islands) is in lat 27 5S ]S., Ion. 12 53 . 

Palse Cape Bojador, lat. 26® 25' Ion. 14® 10' W. 

Cape Bojador, lat 26® 7' N., Ion. 14® 29' W. . po i 

Biver Ouro, South point of Peninsula, forming mouth, lat. 23 37 N., Ion. lb l r r 
Cintra Beef, lat. 23® 6' N., Ion. 16® 13' W., at 2 m. to S.W. of point. 

Cape Barbas, lat 22® 20' N., Ion. 16® 45' W. . 

Pedra de Galha Point Beef, lat. 22® 13' N., Ion. 16® 56' W., at 2 ra. off point 
Cape Corveiro, lat 21® 47'N., Ion. 17® 0'W. 

South Cape Blanco, a white chff about 100 ft. high, lat 20® 46' N., Ion. ^ 

Numerous shoals lie off shore for 100 m. to S. of South Cape Blanco. Soundings on me 
Cape itself ai’e a guide; ships should not shoal under 20 fathoms. But, at 50 m. S.S.W. iiom the 
Cape, the shoals are very steep-to, and should be avoided. The prevailing current sets to the b. 

Senegal Light, in lat. 16® 1' N„ Ion. 16® 31' W., is a small light, visible 6 m. It i 
shown at the French Government house on He de St. Louis. A better light is proposed. 

CAPE VEBDE LIGHT, in lat. 14® 44' N., Ion. 17® 31' W., is revolving every 80 seconds; 
elevated 370 ft.; visible 27 m. There are two small Red lights to the E. of it. ^ v -ri • i 

Cape Verde, the W. point of Africa, stands 100 leagues E.S.E. from Bonavista, the E. island 
ef the Gape de Verde group. The French settlement, Goree, to the S. and E. of the Ca]^, atkrds 
shelter from all winds e.vcept S.E., which occur in the rainy season from July to Oct. (bor U^e 
Verde Islands, see page 39.) Gambia Biver Light-house, on Cape St. Mary, lat. 13 30 iN., 
fon. 160 4p \v., has a fixed light, 70 ft. above sea, visible 10 m. Shoal water extends lorn, to 
and more than 10 m. to W. of this light. Cape Boxo, lat. 12® 20' N., Ion. 16 46 „ has 

shoals also off it and Cape Skyring, where the talented R.N. surveyor of that name was nmiderea. 

The Bijongas, or Bissagos, are a group of isknds surrounded by shoals, lying off the fivers 
Jsba and Grande, between hits. 11® 0' ISI. and 11® 40' N. Their outermost shoal, called 
Breaker, is in lat. 11® 31' N., Ion. 16® 58' W. 

Tides. Near the Bijougas, II. W. at F. and 0. of moon at 7ih.; springs rise 8 ft. 

SIERRA LEONE CAPE has a fxed Red light, 70 ft. above sea, visible 12 m.; in lat. 8 30 N., 
Ion. 13® 18' W. The rainy season here is from May to Sept,, when S.W Nvinds prevail. Tornadoes, 
blowing between E. and S.E., precede and follow this season. The Harmattan, or desert wind 
from N.E. to E., prevails in Nov. and Doc. 

St. Ann Shoals front the coast to the S. of Sierra Leone, extending between 30 and 40 m. 
from Cape St. Ann, to Ion. 13® 34' W. The current, although W, outside, sets sometimes (the 
Guinea current) vciy strong to the E. near these shoals, rendering caution necessary in approaching 
during night, or in thick weather. Cape St. Ann the W. extreme of Sherboro Island, is in lat. 
'5'° 34' N,, Ion. 12® 57' W., having off it a group called the Turtle Islands. The bank on which 
these islands are placed is connected with the shoals just described. From Cape Verde to Sherboro 
Island, soundings e.xtenJ to a considerable distance from the land. 
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Cape Mesurada has o. fixed W^ht 240 ft. above H. W., visible 5 lea^^ies, m lat. C° 19' N., 
Ion. 10^ 50' W. This light is reported as indifferent, and not seen so far off. 

Cape Palmas, lat, 4® 22' N., Ion. v° 44' W., is a rocky peninsula, about 75 ft. above sea, 
covered with houses on its E. side. The Cape should not be rounded under 28 fathoms. There 
is B. fixed light on the Cape, 100 ft. above H. W. Variation of compass 20° W. H, W. at F. and C. 
at 4 h. 30 m. Rise of tide, 4 to 6 ft. 

Cape Three Points, 110 leagues to E. of Cape Palmas, is in lat. 4° 45' N., Ion. 2° 0' W. 

Cape Coast Castle has a fixed light on Fort William, 192 ft, above H. W.; lat. 5° 6' N., 
Ion. 1° 14' W. Elmina, hitherto the Dutch head quarters on the Gold Coast, is 3 leagues to the 
W. of Cape Coast Castle. The new colony of Elmina and Dutch Guinea has now (1872) been ! 
formally transferred to the British Crown. 

Cape St. Paul, the W. extremity of the Bight of Benin, is in lat. 5° 48' N., Ion. 0° 50’ E. 
Cape Formosa, in lat. 4° 15' N., Ion. 6° 10' E., separating the Bights of Benin and Biafra, 
is veiT low, and no distinct cape, being merely the most prominent part of the delta of the Quorra 
or Niger. The coast from Cape Formosa extends 50 leagues to the E. to the head of Biafra Bight. 
To the N. and to N.W. of Fernando Po, ai'o situated the rivers of Old and New Calabar. Vessels 
bound for them must anchor outside and wait for a pilot. 

FERNANDO PO ISLAND, belonging to Spain, is in the middle of Biafra Bight, 19 m. from 
the mainland, and about 13 leagues W. of the great river Camaroons; the Peaked Mountain at its 
N.E. extremity is about 10,000 ft. high, and visible in clear weather 30 leagues; but a haze 
generally prevents it being seen so much as 3 leagues. This island is about 40 m. in length and 
20 m. in breadth, or 30 leagues in circuit, inhabited by negroes, known to Europeans as Boobees; 
it is well watered, abounding with excellent yams, sugar-cane, and fruits. Cape Bullen, the N. point 
of the island, on the W. side of Maidstone Bay anchorage, is in lat. 3° 48' N., Ion. 8° 43' E., and 
Point William, 6 m. further E., has how a small fixed light. Cape Barrow, the S point is in 
kt. 3° 13' N., Ion. 8° 43' E. {see Winds, page 64.) 

Prince’s Island (Portuguese Fort St. Antonio), in lat. 1° 39' N., Ion. 7° 26' E.. is about 40 
leagues N.W. of the River Gaboon, and 37 leagues to the S.W. of Fernando Po. It is high, with 
the town and tolerably secure harbour of St. Antonio on the N.E. side, where bullocks, hogs, goats 
and water may be procured. There are several rocks and islets in the neighbourhood. July and 
August are here dry months, with S.W. breezes; the rainy season is from Sept, to March. 

Tides. H. W. at F. and C. of moon at 4 h.; springs rise 6 ft., neaps 4 ft. 

ST. THOMAS’ ISLAND, 43 leagues N.W. of Cape Lopez, and 7000 ft. high, has its N. 
extremity in lat. 0° 24' N., Ion. 6° 38' E., and the islet off its S. end is on the equator. This 
island belongs to the Portuguese, and affords some articles of refreshment for ships touchinf^^ at 
Man-of-War Road and Santa Anna de Chaves Bay on the N.E. side. The shore to the N. oAhe 
latter bemg rocky and steep, should have a wide berth in passing. The small islet of Cabras lies 
between these anchorages, at the distance of 1J m. from shore, having a channel of 24 fatlioms 
inside it The anchorage in Man of-War Bay is to the N.W. of Cabras Islet, in 10 or 12 fathoms 
good holding-ground, and in the tornado season is preferable to that of Anna de Chaves, on account 
of the facility of getting to sea with the wind at N.E., from which quarter tornadoes blow. To 
approach Anna de Chaves Bay, it is better to proceed round by the S. end of the island, because 
the cuirent sets mostly to the N., and the winds prevail from S. 

. . San Sebastian, on the S. side of Anna de Chaves Bay, has a small fixed light, 

visible 4 or 5 lat. 0° 20' N., Ion. 0° 43' E. Large vessels must anchor outside the Bay. 

ANNO-BOM ISLAND, the N.W. point of which is in lat. 1 ° 24' S., Ion. 5 ° 36' E., is about 60 
leagues W froin Cape Lopez, and 33 leagues to S.W. of St. Thomas. Anno-Bom is now claimed 
.y Spam, but she ha 5 no representative there. Tliis island, which has two hills, the summits of 
ffoich are oOOOft. high, and often clouded, is refreshed by constant breezes, which render it healthy; 
it abounds with tropical fniits, domestic animals and poultry: the inhabitants are Roman Catholic 
negroes, but very ignorant; although not strictly honest in their dealings with strangei*s, they are 
well disposed ; exchanging pigs, goats, fowls and fruits (being all the island affords,) for linen cloth, 
cutlery, needles, (fee. The best anchorage is at the N.E. part of the island, off the village of San 
Autonio rather over 4 m. off, in 10 to 15 fathoms, with De Fogo, the N. peak S.S.W. 4 W., and 
n ^ U ^ watering-place is to S,E. of this anchorage. Oranges are abundant. 

Anno-Bom has two rainy seasons; April and May, Oct. and Nov. Variation of compass 20° W. 

WK W variable. To the W. of it the equatorial current sets to 

and N N F “ June nearly 1 m. per hour. To the R. of the Island they set between aN. 

Srrent eguaioriul, whilst Priuens Island is alwaVs in the Ouima 
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AFRICAN COAST. Nearest point to Anno-Bom, GO leagues off, is the low and woodv Cape Lopez, 
in lat. 0^ 8G' S., Ion. 8° 43' E. The ^Yhole of this coast, which is generally low to Angola, may be 
approached to 15 or 20 fathoms. In lat. 2° 10' S. the bank of soundings deepens regularly from 10 
fathoms about 3 leagues off shore, to 70 fathoms about 9 leagues off; then no bottom at 100 fathoms. 

Loango Bay (river entrance), in lat. 4° 39' S., Ion. 11° 42' E., is surrounded by red cliffs; 
and from the S. e.xtremity, called Indian, Point, in lat. 4° 40' S., a reef projects nearly half-way 
^ross the bay, with 3 fathoms water on it; the extremity is about 4ra. off shore, with Indian 
Pomt bearing S E. There is good anchorage within the reef in 4 fathoms, f m. from shore ; but 
surl jnevents landing, except in canoes of the country. 

durin<T frequent and strong on tliis coast, especially at spring tides; they occur mostly 

from 1 -^ d ^ ^ n P^^’t'cularly in the rainy season, which discolour the sea to a distance 

somptin p carry floating islands of trees and grass a great way out to sea. These freshes run 
wntpr fi ^‘cur, there being little or no tide; and as there is upwards of 100 fathoms 

Of middle of the entrance, the difficulty of navigating it is great, 
ritpdni* r Q de Loando, a city of considerable extent, in lat. 8° 48' S., Ion. 13° 13' E.; the 
fl UP ‘ ^1 is on the S. shore of Bengo Bay, on an island 10 leagues long, which, with 

^ forms a good*hai’bour, that will contain the largest fleet in perfect safety, 

to ol r ^ ^f Portuguese on the coast of Angola, and the best place for a ship 

WHY ^ofreshments. The principal articles of commerce are ivory, gum-copal, orchilla, and bees’ 

' T marine stores are procurable, with live stock, vegetables and fruit, 

an 1 ®ssel. Loando Island and reef form the N.W. side of the harbour. To the E.N.E, 

t tn. off the point of the reef, a light-vessel is moored, showing a small fixed white light. Ships 
pass to the N.,of this. » o ./ o t 

tr PaluLarmhas, lat. 9° 8' S., Ion. 13° 0' E., is a low sandy cape, with clumps of palm 

S.W. of Loando Point. Along this Angola coast the good season is from May 
PT'iwriTT'nT ^ April; but March and Apiil are the worst rainy months, 

ENGXJELA bay. The Fort Flag-staff of St. Philip of Benguela, the chief Portuguese settle- 
oth^ ^o^st, is in lat. 12° 34' S., Ion. 13° 24' E. The extreme points extend from each 

er about 7 or 8m; and the Bay is about 2im, in depth to the beach; the depth of water de~ 
17 to 6 fathoms within a mile of the shore. This place was chiefly sup- 
a St t slaves, who were mostly carried to the coast of Brazil; but Benguela is now in 

decay. As liquor-shops are numerous, captains ought to be careful in letting their seamen 
visit the town. Variation of compass 23° W. 

Tides. H. W. at F. and C. of moon occurs at 3h. 45 m.; tides rise 6 ft. 
is of the PiUar, in lat. 15° 41' S., Ion. 11° 58' E., the S. limit of Portuguese dominion, 

enhp ^ brown, sandy appearance, disceimible when clear at 7 leagues’ distance; but the atmo* 
1 IS generally hazy along this coast of Africa* 

ao f -^exander, Bateman North Point, in lat. 15° 44' S., Ion. 11° 57' E., has from 14 to 
Port^ water in it, and seems to be well sheltered from all winds. The Sandstone cliff of this 

S to '^f Ifl tft. high, and visible far off, is 4 m. to S.W. of Cape Negro. Dormer Bank, with 
clcpr^ i^thoms on it, lies N.E. by .E. l^m. from Bateman Point; betwixt it and the Point is a 
channel of 20 to 24 fathoms. 

sula 0 —Tiger Point, in lat. 16° 30' S , lop. 11° 43' E., is a nan*ow, sandy penin- 

and s V i soundi^ from 12 to G fathoms, being a a spacious 

these 1 water being procm^able on the coast, from lat, 16° to It)'^ .31' S ,, 

thiok seldom visited except by wiialers. The lowness of the land and almost constuut 

^ haze make it difficult to recognise. 

is ak 1 to S. of Gt Fish Bav, 

sandy. The winds prevail from S.W., often strong and causing a heavy sea. The 
Item sets constantly to N. 

sheltry^^™^ is spacious and well 

inos ’ oxcept from N. winds, which seldom blow here ; and it is frequented by whalers. Sound 
^ Nil ^ off the coast, from hence to Cape Negro. 

Gator PI ® Island is about 9 m. off shore, in lat, 24° 37' 8., Ion. 14^ 27' E. The Alii 

of late Imve breakers 18 m. off shore, to the S.W. of Hollam’s, about 3 leagues, hav> 

}cars been searched for, in vain. , 

Wercury^Isltu(foI’thp \v‘‘ ^ ® fathoms water; but although shelleired b 

„ bland on the \V. side of tjbe entrance, it is rather exposed to N. winds. 
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ELIZABETH BAY is formed by Possession Island, which lies about 3 m. from the land, 
having a channel between them of 8, 9, and 10 fathoms; the S. point of this Island is in lat. 
20° 58' S., Ion. 15° 13' E. A ship may anchor under the Island, and be sheltered from Wrto 
S.W.; but some sunken rocks lie 1 m, to S.E. of the N. point of the Island. Tliis place is the 
boundary between the Kaffer and Hottentot countries. 

Cape Voltas, in lat. 28° 44' S., Ion. 10° 32' E., is to tlie S. of Orange or Giarep River; an 
extensive shoal projects from it, and to the S., adjoining the coast, there are several islets. Orango 
River, dry bar, is in lat. 28° 38' S., Ion. 10° 28' E. 

To the S. of Cape Voltas, soundings extend about 6 leagues off. There are no harbours for 
large ships till St. Helena Bay is reached. Cape Donkin is in lat. 31° 54' S., Ion. 18° 19' E, 




WINDS AND WEATHER—CURRENTS—ATLANTIC ROLLERS. 
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To the N. of Cape Verde, the usual winds are from N. andN.N.E. During the rainy season, 
July to Oct., storms come from S.E.; vessels, then in Senegal Road, \vill find it easy to get under 
way; returning to their berths with light S.W. winds which succeed the gale. Betw'een Cape 
Verde and Sierra Leone, a regular change of wind and current takes place, according to the 
season; a N.E. or N. wind with a S.E. current from Oct. to May; S.W. winds with N. currents 
between June and Sept. In Goree Road, the winds are between N.E. and N.W. from Nov. to 
June; but squalls from S.E. come in the rainy season. At Sierra Leone the rainy season continues 
from May to Sept.; in the latter part, S.W. winds bring in the Atlantic rollers. Between Jan, 
and March, Harmattans (E. winds) prevail; nights and mornings are very cold, with a thick haze. 

Along the coast of Sierra Leone and the Grain coast to Cape Palmas, N.W and N.N.W. 
winds prevail. From thence, across the Gulf of Guinea to Cape Lopez, the winds are generally 
from S.W. and S.; sea-breezes, blowing towards the heated laud. Thus, in S. latitude, they are 
observed near the land to take a more W. direction, often prevailing from S.W. and W.S.W. along 
the African coast between Cape Lopez and Benguela. As the distance is increased from the 
coast, the winds become more S.; the S.E. trade, from S. or about S.S.E., is often found in the 
Gulf of Guinea, by vessels more than 100 leagues from the coast of Africa. Between 7° and 15° 
S. latitude, some ships, however, have been perplexed with winds from S. and S. by W. until 
several degrees to the W. of a line drawn from Cape Good Hope to Cape Palmas; although this 
seldom happens. 

Along the Coast of Guinea, from Cape Lopez to Sien’a Leone, in Dec., Jan. and Feb., the 
Hamattan, a dry, parching E. wind sometimes blow^s. It may ai)pear at any period of the moon, 
continuing sometimes only one or two days, at other times five or six, and has been known to last 
. fifteen or sixteen days. There are generally three or four returns of it every season, and it 
usually blow'S moderately. On the coast of Sierra Leone its direction is from‘E.S.E., and the 

^me towards Cape Verde: on the Gold Coast from N.E., and at Cape Lopez and the River 

Gaboon from N.N.E. The Harmattan is accompanied by a dark haze, and is a parching wind, 
destructive to vegetation, but purifies the atmosphere from infectious exhalations. Preceding and 
subsequent to the rainy season, on coast of Guinea, Tornadoes may be expected; these are^hard 
squalls from E. and E.S E., accompanied with thunder, lightning, and much rain. In the Gulf 
of Guinea, faint breezes and calms are also frequent at various seasons of tlio year. In the fair 
season, on the coasts wliich embrace the Gulf of Guinea, land and sea-breezes prevail; but the 
winds blow almost constantly from the sea during the rainy season from May to Sept. 

The Bains set in on coast of Guinea, and at Fernando Po in May. and continue till 
Oct. To the S.^ of the equator, on the coasts of Loango, Congo and Angola, the rainy season is 

later. At the River Gaboon, it commences at the end of Sept., and coniiiiuea till Jan. In the 

Congo, it begins early in Nov., continuing till mid'-April. Near Benguela there is most rain 
during Feb. and March. 

Haze, more or less intense, envelopes the African coast at all times; during the Harmattan 
It U very dense: and, though partially dispersed by tornadoes and the rainy season, retums with 
increased density when they cease. The deceptive effect of this haze is to make the laud appear 
mucli farther off than it is. Refraction, produced by the heated atmosphere, hindei's accuracy in 
tilling observations of the sun. 


, ^ current, contracted in breadth between the Canaries and African coast, ruiu 

o tno o., Irom 1 m. to lim. per hour; oinvards towards Senegal its velocity is less than 3 m. 
inence, augmented by Uie river ebb, it runs towards Cape Verde. Between that Cape and Siern 

c^t is Guinei 
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Currents are variable on the Grain Coast; in the S.W. monsoon, when the sun is far to the 
they frequently run to the N.W.. but from Dec. to May always to the S.E. They set mostly 

T?.n ^1 ! lo generally extending 100 m. from the coast, but sometimes to lat. 2° K 

fhhl n f, }\°^ frequendy sets strong to the W. <' 

^nnJnf '^‘^..gteat N. declination; at which time,.with S.W. ^TindsNhe Guinea 

cuuent attains its greatest rapidity. uiata 

from thence along the coast to the S., the cuii-ent often setsSo 
wlipn IS variable, With strong ripplings near the rivers in the rainy season; 

«•; ,1 fleshes frotn these rivers, added to a body of water driven towards the coast by die S W 
wind. It 13 turned backward, and forms a W. current to the S. of Anno-Bom. , 

j'"? the Gulf of Guinea, between Cape Mount and Cape Three Points, General 
^abiiie, during his scientific voyage in H.M.S. Pheasant, in Aprd and May, 18-Ai. experienced 
side,.d'i * current, which, in the season when S.W. winds prevail, runs with con- 

cnrl Palmas to the E. part of Gulf of Guinea. The breadth of this 

ifo ? onting Cape Palmas varies with the season, and has been found to extend to 180 m.; in 

sequent course to the E., it enlarges to nearly 300 m., and occupies the whole space between 
and the Equatonal current which runs in an opposite direction. The velocity off Cape 
Palm, IS and Cape Three Points, and in the vicinity of the land, in the month of May, was abTt 
tlio “our, faither to the E., where the Pheasant crossed it, from Cape Formosa to Pt. Thomas 
Pie rate was rather less than 1 m. per hour, and the. direction a little to the S. of E, In the 
passage betireen River Gaboon and Island of Ascension, 1.400 m., the Pheasant was carried 300 m. 

tbo AT current. The Equatorial current commences much nearer 

he Afnean Coast than is usually imagined, and the Island of Anno-Bom appears to be always in 

1 , while Pnnee 8 Island e.xpenences the Guinea current. St. Thomas being intermediate, is in 
turns subject to both currents. ^ 

remn ^-^'ibetween the watem of the Equatorial and Guinea currents is the more 
dirpr>r s *®ems, m contact with each other, flowing with gi-eat velocity in opposite 

o2r a "t’ 1 "If ® temperature Of 10° or 12°. Thei? course^utiniies parallel to%ach 

coftRi • ^ti" ^ r according as a vessel, intending to proceed‘along the 

Swafl direction happens to be in the one or other of these currents, her progress wdll be 
accelerated or retarded from 40 to 50 m. per day. > r & 

Senegal, a long swell generally rolls in. At the Bijouga Islands and Sierra 
5 fmill ® Aflantic rollers may be expected at the latter part of the i4inf season; they curl in 
hflir rfp n / '" fathoms. Along the coast of Guinea, at Lagos and mouth of 

thf N ® i’ f'*'" a long heavy swell rolls in. As the sun approaches 

tlmrp ia ; ’dollars increase in violence; in July, Aug. ^d Sept,, 

B d IIL ^?i continuous ram wi h strong sea-breezes and heavy swell from S.W. Between May 

oiur tr;ug£ut r Congo^Biyers; but. near Benguela, the> 

COAST OF SOUTH -AFRICA. 


Durhm'lfT ’"/“kiv LipTI! If"*' St- Helena Bay is open to N.W. winds. 

• of ^is^Bay' ^ **■ equent, it is unsafe : these gales extend sometimes to the 

Cary S., „a Bay, 

0 «st nearer to shore. Duminv Rock is 0 m. to S S W oTrIh? •' ^ a n 

SALDANHA BAY is about 18 leagues to the i_ 

lide, in lat. 33° 2' S., Ion. 17° 54' E.. at t£ N ^ho fhip Rook, .m the 

wide ifl hpKrppn lUnimappp., Tpi„„j ^ ® ' ^’“6 of enttauce. The euUwice. aoout 


Br 


N. side, in lat. 33° 2' S., Ion. 17° 54' E., is at the NT oidp e an ‘ 

wide, is between Malga,ssen Island (4lch 1 es at ut ‘ff"®' r f 

Jntten Island, to S. of Mdgassen, and aL.it N E bffr if 

Inlands are not discerned when running for the Bay' uiLrq' n^t 'v Stomp Point. These ,o\v 

‘ Marcus Island is nearly in mid-channi to IL p f l«pt at the mast-head. 

y mu cuannet to the E. of Miflgassen aud Julteu. Eyland Point 


'■^> 1 -.. 1 . 
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lies 3 m to N E. of Stomp Point, and from it the coast runs about S.E. and S.S.E. to Salamander 
Bay. The chart of the Bay must be looked at to understand the positions of dangers and channels^ 

which are to the S.E. of Salamander N. Point. _ . • 

MaJgassen is nearly surrounded by sunken rocks; between it and the main, although there is 
sufficient water, the bottom is foul, and the N. shore from Ship Rock to Baviaan Bay is rocky, 
which, with a heavy swell, renders it an unsafe passage for a vessel. Between Jutten and the mam 
there is a safe passage with 7 to 11 fathoms, sand and shells. The bottom is foul 100 ywds off this 
island, and the same off the main; but the principal channel, between Jutten and Malgassen, has 
)i‘2 to 13 fathoms, sand. Marcus Island may be passed on all sides witliin a cables length. The 
widest passage, to the S. of it, is the best with a S. wind; for in summer, if you wish to anchor in 
the S. part of the bay, in order to sail out with a S.E. wind, you will be able to fetch the anchoiage. 
From* Eyland Point to Salamander N. Point, the shore may be freely approached with the lead 
0 Qin<i. in the S. part of Bay the best anchorage is to the E.S.E. of Eyland Point, in 6 to 7 
fathoms. In the lagoon to the S. of Schapen Island tliere is a snug anchorage. The chait and 
lead must be guides in this part of the Bay. 

Hoelnes Bay, which is the N. portion of Saldanha Bay, where a ship may be hove down, has 
rcf^ular soundings of 4 to 5 fathoms, sand and shells. The best anchorage is in G fathoms, with 
the natural granite pier, on with Marcus Island,'bearing S. by W., where ships ai’e completely 
sheltered. Good water is plentiful now. The Bay is well adapted for commercial purposes, end foi 
ships requiring repairs; but it has no lights. Bullocks and sheep are at moderate prices. Plenty 
of fish may be caught with the seine in Beets (ssmdy) Bay: hook and line must be used in other 
places. The islands swarm with wild rabbits. 

Tides.—The tides rise 6 or 7 ft. H. W. at 2 h. on F. and C. of moon. 

Between Saldhana Bay and Table Bay regular soundings extend from the land several leagues. 
From Dassen Island to Bobben Island, the depths are from 50 to GO fathoms about 4 or o leagues 
off; and about 50 fathoms 10 m. to the N.W. of Bobben Island. 

Dassen or Coney Island, with centre in lat. 33'' 26' S., Ion. 18° 6' E., is about 8 leagues S. 
of Saldanha Bay, and midway from that to Bobben Island; and 4 m. from the main. It is low and 
sandy; dangerous and rocky for a mile off on aU sides, except the centi*al part of E. side, where 
there is anchorage in IG fathoms, with centi’e of island W. i S. In addition to the reef, a sunken 
rock lies S.S.W. i W,, l^m. off the S. end. There are from 20 to 26 fathoms close to the reefs 
on the "VV. side of this island, and 80 fathoms not far from the sunken rock. 

Whatever guide the bank of soundings may be to ships beating between Saldanha and Table 
Bays, great caution is requisite when standing towards this island at night, especially if blowing 
fresh with a heavy sea on, when the difiBculty of obtaining correct soundings is great. Between 
Dassen Island and Table Bav the water has a black appearance. At 2 or 3 leagues off shore an 
eddy current sets to the S.; when a httle to the W. of the bank of soundings, it sets N.W. This 
part of the coast is of moderate height, and sandy near the sea; the interior is higher. 

ROBBEN ISLAND, lying to the N. of Cape Town, at 5 m. N. by E. from Green Point, is a 
low, flat, island, bounded by reefs, and the sea breaks heavily upon the W. extremity of the rocky 
ground in fresh wmds from S.W. to N., in 5 and 10 fathoms. The N.E. side of the island is free 
from danger, but the E. shore is fronted by a rocky shoal, which is well marked by an abundance 
of sea-w'eed. There is a landing cove on the S.E. yide in fine weather, for convenience of the 
< lunatic establishment, but the best landing is in Murray Bay, on the N.E. shore of the island. 
There is tolerable anchorage for a large vessel on the N.E. side of Bobben Island, sheltered from 
winds between W.S.W. and N.W., in 8 or 9 fathoms, sand; with extremes of island bearing from 
N.W. to S^W. Small vessels may bring the S. point of island to bear S.\V. by S. in 5 or 6 fathoms. 
Closer to the shore tlian this the ground is rocky. Murray Bay, which has a sandy beach, where 
Irndiug can be effected, will bear W. by N. i- N. from the anchorage. 

Light.—Bobben Island has a light-house at its S. end, in lat. 33° 49' S., Ion. 18° 22J' E., 
which exhibits b. fixrd- light, 154 ft. high, visible 20 m.; the light-house is 60 ft. high and has 
Bed and White bands.. Variation of compass 30° W. 

The channel between Bobben Island and the main (opposite Blauwberg, 745 ft. high), is 2^ m. 
in width, with soundings from 7 to 10 fathoms. To the E.S.E, of Bobben Island the shore has 
white sand-hills, 300 to 200ft. high; it then curves slightly for 6m. to Salt Biver. This coast is 
deceptive to vessels standing in at night or in hazy weather, from the resemblance the sand bears 
t<) the water. From this cause many vessels, disregarding the leady have been stranded midway 
Blauw])erg and Salt Biver. This river, very dangerous in winter, being an extensive quick- 
6»md, has two mouths: one at 3m. to S.E. of .Mouille Point light-house; the other (best in winter) 
at 3J m. to 3'/.S.E. from Mouille Point, is fronted by a rocky reef, about f m. off shore. The sea 
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breaks over tliis spot in 3 J fathoms, after heavy N.W. gales. With this exception, the water shoals 
regularly from 8 fathoms to the sandy beach between Blauwberg and Salt River. The Tigerberg, 
a range of hills 1,300 ft. high, stands 5 m. within the E. sandy shore of Table Bay. Except Blauw¬ 
berg, these are the only elevations in the bay N. of Table Mountain. 

Whale Rock, with 6 ft., on which the sea breaks, except when very smooth and at liigh 
water, lies S. one mile from Robben Island. This danger is distinguished by the sea-weed, wliicii 
adheres to the rocky bottom. Between the rock and the island there is a passage f m. in width, 
with depths from 5 to 7 fathoms, rocky ground. This channel should never be attempted by a . 
sailing vessel, except in emergency, as currents are sometimes strong and uncertain in their direc- I 
tion about the rock. ■ 

TABLE BAY is easily known by the high land, which, when seen from a distance at sea, i 
appears like an island. Table Mountain, the most lofty part of this laud, elevated 3,580 ft., is level 
on the top, and with a sheer drop at the E. end, till it joins the Devil’s Peak, a rugged peak, | 
3,370 ft. high, and separated from the former by a gap. The N.W. end of Table Mountain also I 
has abrupt declivity uniting with the base of a conical mountain, called Lion’s Head, which is I 
about 2,160 ft. high, From the N. side of Lion’s Head a ridge extends to the N.E., where it * 
reaches to 1,150 ft. in height, and is called Lion’s Rump, upon which is a signal station. This | 
overlooks Green and Mouille Points and the W. shores of the Bay. To the E. of Table Mountain 
and Devil’s Peak, lies the low sandy isthmus between Table and False Bays. From Table Mountain 
towards the S. extremity of Cape of Good Hope, the land is high and uneven. 

Lights. A square light-house stands upon Green Point, in lat. 33® 54' S., Ion. 18® 24' E., 
the W. extreme of Table Bay, and 5 m. to S. of Robben Island. The light is flashing, every 10 
seconds; elevated 65 ft.; visible 12 or 13 m. in clear weather. 

A fixed Red light on Mouille Point, the N.W. horn of Table Bay, and ^ m. to E. by S. of 
Green Point, is 44 ft. above high water, and visible about 7 m. off in ordinary weather. The N, 
wharf has also a small Bed light; the S. wharf has a small Green light, exhibited only during N. 
gales. The Breakwater extremity is also marked by a Green light, which is only seen from the 
ay, ^d when bearing to the W. of a S. and N. line drawn through it. 

Water. There are several water-tanks in Table Bay for the convenience of shipping; the 
^isatei is excellent and abundant, and may be obtained without delay. 

Time-Balls. The Cape Observatory is in lat. 33® 56' S., Ion. 18® 28' 45" E., about Um. 
rom t \e beach in the S. part of Table Bay. A ball drops from a flagstaff near it every day at 1 p.m. 

I excepted). Cape mean time; but as this is not visible from the whole anchorage, a timo- 

iiA - een established at Lion’s Rump signal-station, to command the entire Bay, and it falls as , 
ai as possible with Observatoiy ball. By subtracting one second from time of signal at Lion’s j 
ment^of the fall ^ identical with Observatory signal. The time of observation is at the commence- I 

Lon. of the Observatory, E. of Greenwich, 18° 28' 45" E. ... 1 13 55 
Greenwich time at 1 p.m. at the Cape . ... il 46 6 

to at the Cape is from Oct to April, when it is safe for ships 

blow home in Table Bay from seldom 

some of theso N.W. ti.nt .i, ' i ‘ “• naouatainous sea is forced into this Bay by 

comiuR here in wintermonths ouohf^,fT™f® becoines exceedingly dangerous. Therefore a ship 
with their crews, have . innushed with good ground tackling, as many vessels, 

The prevailing winds in Table* 

S. during summer. S.E. winds bln ^ the Cape of Good Hope are from the S.E. iir ’ 

weather. N.E. winds are less month, and generally bring scUh 

the W. and S.W wiuds^LIn ’ i^ever continue long. In Mnv .Trm^ 

,1r I . Strong, atti-.n.inri _ 












gentle sea-breeze then generally blows in on the W. side of the Bay, while a fresh S.E. wind pre¬ 
vails on the E. side of it half-way across, during most of the day. 

"When strong S. winds are coming on, the tops of False Bay Mountains become covered in 
rapid succession from the S.; but seldom remain covered throughout the gale. 

Temperature of the winter months,—June, July, and Aug.,—is 55°. The prevailing winds 
are from N.N.W. and W.; occasionally from S.W., and they are generally accompanied by rain. 

: Hail-storm squalls are usually from S.W. As seen from the Observatory, the first indication of a 
I N.-Wester is a mass of vapour rolling over Lion’s Hill and enveloping the signal-station ; also, the 
j air feels damp, and a swell sets into Table Bay; the tops of the ridges bordering the shore in the 
direction of Hout Bay become covered, and next, but not always, Table Mountain. 

I Strong winds wth squalls and showers, more or less heavy, follow these harbingers; and fogs, 

I which now cover the elevations, are of the usual European cast. The duration of a N.W. wind 
1 lluctuates between two days and a week, sometimes ten days. Low fogs occasionally occur (above 
which the tops of mountains, high hills, and topmasts of ships are visible), and are dispersed by the 
heat of the sun. In the fair-weather season, regular sea-breezes from S.W. and W. prevail hi the 
niorjiing, and continue till noon or longer. These are followed by strong S.E. winds from the land, 
which blow fresh during the afternoon, and frequently till the following morning. 

TideSv it is H. W., F. and C., in Table Bay at 2 h. 40 m.; the rise of tide is from 5 to G ft. 
There is no sensible stream of tide, either in the Bay or on the adjacent coast. The time of high 
water, and its rise, is the same at Simon’s Bay, and all bays along the coast from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Cape Agulhas. 

A current, of from half a knot to 2 or 3 knots an hour, sets to the N. past Table Bay and 
B'lbben Island; but during winter months, when N.W. winds prevail, a current sets to S.E. into 
Table Bay, towards tlie mouth of Salt River, off which it divides; part going N. along shore past 
Blauwberg, the rest curving back to the W. round the shore of the Bay, past the Castle and to the 
N. towards the breakwater. In the summer season, particularly during S.-Easters a gentle stream 
sets round Mouille Point to the S.S.E. into the Bay, and then out to N. along the Blauwberg beach, 
as in winter. 

PORT INSTRUCTIONS. Vessels discliarging or receiving on board much merchandise will 
be herthrd by the port captain as close to the jetty or other landing-place as safety will admit. The 
vessel must then be moored with two bower anchors, with open hawse to the N. Vessels touching 
for water and refreshments may ride at single anchor in the outer anchorage; 70 or 80 fathoms of 
^able should be veered out, as the chance of fouling or starting the anchor or breaking the chain 
v/ill thereby be much lessened. If riding by a hemp or coir cable, a stream or kedge should be laid 
j out to steady the vessel; and the other bower anchor should be kept ready to let go. It is recom- 
I mended that vessels be kept as snug as possible, for the periodical winds blow occasionally with mucli 
I violence. The sheet anchor should be always ready for use, and strict attention paid to keep the 
1 liawse clear; the more so when the wind is expected from N. 

' The following signals will be shown when, from local experience and good barometers, a 
I severe gale is expected. They should be promptly observed when made from the port office; and 
1 any neglect or departure from the foregoing instructions will be reported to Lloyd’s agents, as also 
I t'i owners of vessels disregarding signals. 


Genebal Signals. 

j pierced blue, over union-jack.*—Clear hawse, and prepare to veer cable. 

; Union-jjick over white pierced blue.—Veer to a whole cable, and see the third anchor clear. 

’ • ^ Blue, white, blue, horizontal, over union-jack.—Down top-gallant yards and masts, and point 

yards lo lIao wind, and see everything clear for working ship as far as practicable. 

! tiiion-jack over blue, white, blue, horizontal.—Strike lower yards and top-masts, and rig in 
I jib bvoms. 

Union-jack over No. 3, white and red, vertical.—Shorten in cable to same scope as when first 
moored. 

\V hen it is considered necessary to make any of the above signals, it is strongly recommended 
I that nil commanders immediately repair on board their respective vessels, and that the above signals 
; bo answered by hoisting the answering pendant, or the ensign at the peak end or at any of the 

masthno.dd. * x j 


i he above signals will be repeated from the Lion’s Rump signal-stnlion. 

Vessels Imving Ivlarryat’fl code of signals can make their wishes known to thpir in 
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ing weather, through the port office, and any assistance required will be strictly attended to. Vessels 
not having the code can make the following with their ensigns:— 

1st. Ensign in the fore-topmost rigging.—I am in want of a cable. 

2nd. Ensign in the main-topmast rigging.—I am in want of an anchor. 

3rd. Ensign in the fore rigging.—I have parted a bower cable. 

4th. Ensign in the main rigging.—I am in want of an anchor and cable. 

5th. Wheft where best seen.—Send off a boat. 

The Breakwater has a fixed Green light at its tip, which is 6 cables to S.E. of Mouille Pted 
light, and may be passed quite close. Anchorage is in 6 fathoms, about 4 or 5 cables to S.E. of 
the Breakwater, with the Red and Green lights in one. The South Wharf by the castle shows a 
Grem light, which will only be lit during N. gales. Vessels parting from their cables during a N, 
gale, and unable to work out, should run for the light, and beach close to the S. of the castle ditcli* 
the crews remaining by their vessels, by which means little or no danger of life is to be apprehended! 
It is also recommended that, in case of such vessels taking the ground, any after-sail that may have 
been set in running for the beach should immediately be taken in, keeping tlie foresail or fore-topsail 
set, 03 the case may be, until the vessel is firmly grounded. 

The following signals may be made from the most convenient point to vessels that be 
stranded:— 

In day-time, a number will be shown, white upon a black ground. At night, the number will 
oe shown transparent. 

No, 1. You are earnestly requested to remain on board until assistance is sent; there is no 
unnger to life. 

No. S. Send a line on shore by cask, and look out for line from rocket or mortar. 

No. 3. Secure the rope; bend a warp or hawser to it, for us to haul it on shore for the boat, 

or us to send you a stout rope, to be made last to some firm part of the wreck, that we may 
naul oil a boat for bringing you on shore. 

No. 4. Life-boat will communicate at low water, or as soon as practicable. 

Y Ilavo good long lines ready for life-boat, and prepare to leave your vessel; no baggaeo 

be allowed in the life-boat. ^ i i hh h 

Answees to the above Signals. 

over standing on a conspicuous part of vessel, shall wave his hat three times 

13 ead. By Night. A light will be shown over the side of vessel, where best seen. 

During summer, vessels should shorten sail before hauling in for Green 
had to Iai- nil ^ opening Table Bay. Ships entering, \rith a press of sail, have 

seek shcltpr J niasts. If obliged in a S.E. gale, to bear up from Green Point to 

anchor N.E ^of tl pmst be taken to avoid Whale Rcck, and the vessel should 

13 little piobahT/^^/^ before directed, coming to under easy sail. With precaution, there 

part in trvina ^ losing an anchor in bringing up in this place of shelter. Should she 

By dLv 1 sale, there is an open sea to leeward, 

lint her distancp najlight a vessel may round'Green and Mouille Points in 10 fathoms water; 

reefs. It is easily guessed when off these Points, which are low, and fringed with outlying 

house (Black and ^ berth of at least m., until Mouille P»*int Ligiit- 

given by the harbour-n ^ ^ passed, when she may he boarded by tho port-boat, and a berth 

0 fathoms to the S.E i ^ stranger arrive without being hoarded, he may anchor in 

S-W. and SAV. by S a n^®^J^watcr, with Mouille Point and it in one, and the castle hotweeu 
®^Sn^ij[^3taff on Lion’s Rn^p ®^^roper berth being pointed out. From this position the 

Battery hall' open to'left with Mouille Light-house W, by N., Ameterdam 

.should moor ro'ln Observatoiy S. by E. i E. Vessels in tho 

9 hnn'l 1 -* ’ vriiiter with inn fathopis on the S.E. anchor, and 4?- iiiUmms on 

‘■UOUld use t.liA tUO fathoina nil tV»n XT WT 1.^ A _i_ _i__. 1 . .. 


uie winter with inn r L latliopis on the S.E. anchor, and 4?- iiiUmu 

GrppT> 1 standina ; N.W. anchor. In dark or hazv W('aihcr, 

‘^round^Jt without aa ^ f so, some vesseL have sailed upon 

pound in Rie^^t ’ ® Pump^ ^Fo4^ th their masts wore soon over a fog from elevated 

■Ihevefove. it Is uVSll 5'''T“'andlioui'E 
the deck. seud a mast-head 


7 -- —.N... ii ii tv'f^ iiv'ut Vi 

obscure the lights arc frequently confined to low 
1(1 extending upwards only 1^0 to lot) ft. 

man alolt, who will ]»rohably sea- land invisible froin 
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The Lead shuuld never be neglected in entering Table Bay, the average depth between Green 
Point and Whale Rock being 12 and 14 fathoms; and the mid-channel depth is greatest. 20 fathoms 
only, from which, towards the beach, soundings gradually decrease. The bottom is foul and rocky 
to the N.W. of a hne drawn through Lion’s Head and Rump; but E. of this it is clear, and a 
vessel may, if necessary, anchor in any part in from 8 to 10 fathoms, sandy bottom. 

By Night, To enter Table Bay at night from the N.W., or outside Robben Island, the Green 
’Point Jlashbig light should be kept about S. by E. tiU soundings are obtained under 20 fathoms, at 
rather more than 1 m. from the light; then steer E. by S. or E.S.E., not coming under 14 or 15 
fathoms, till Mouille Point Red light bears about S. by W., and Green Point Light W.S.W.; now 
steer S.E. by S., not shoaling under 9 fathoms at H W., or 8 fathoms at L. W., until the 
Breakwater Green light is .seen on the starboard bow; then haul up to S. by E., passing it at 
2 cable lengths, and anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms, about 4 cables to E S.E. of the breakwater. 

Entering Table Bay from the N., inside Robben Island, keep Green Point Light about S.W. 
by S. until past Robben Island, with the lead going. In passing this island, soundings in 0 or 7 
fathoms may be obtained, when the Robben Light bears between W. and W.N.W. When the 
water deepens to 11 or 12 fathoms, steer about S.S.W. for the anchorage. The light on Mouille 
Point bears S.S.W. ^ W. from the fair way between Robben Island and the main. In beating 
between Robben Island and the main, the soundings shoal regularly towards the island. When 
approaching the main, it is necessary to tack at the first cast of the lead in 8 fathoms. It is not 
prudent to enter Table Bay by this channel, on account of the N. current. {See Tides, page 08.) 

Entering the .Bay from the S.W., a ship should not approach laud nearer than 2 or 3 m., 
until Green Point Light bears S.E., nor pass that nearer than I m. in 15 fathoms. She may then 
steer E. by S., until Green Point Light comes abeam ; not shoahng under 12 fathoms, till it bears 
S.W.; then haul up to S.E. When it bears W.S.W., steer S.E. by S., and proceed as before 
directed. The lead must be kept going, and the chart of the Bay consulted. 

Strangers are recommended not to beat into Table Bay at night, especially in squally or thick 
weather. There is difiiculty in judging the distance of lights situated under high land. Therefore, 
tb.-; prudent course for a stranger is to keep off and on outside till daylight, sufficiently to the W. of 
Green Point, to prevent being becalmed near the land, and being set in upon the coast by the 
heave of sea. 

Vessels leaving Table Bay, bound N., should go out between Robben Island and the main. 
Current is almost constantly setting to N. through this channel, and in summer a fresh S.-Easter 
frequently blows, whilst at a few miles to the W. of the Island the wind is light and baffling under 
the lee "f Table Mountain, or fails altogether. 

The Cape peninsula, viewed from sea, appears high and rugged from Table Mountain to within 
4 m. of Cape of Good Hope, where the mountain-chain terminates at Paulsberg. From Paulsberg 
to Cape Point the land is elevated and even, with tlie exception of two peaks at its S. extremity; 
on the S.E. peak the light-house now stands, more than 800 ft. above sea. 

From the W. end of Table Mountain, a high ridge of mountains, called the Twelve Apostles, 
extends in a S.W. direction, towards Hout Bay. They present a steep face to seaward, and are 
terminated by a conical hill, similar to the Lion’s Head, but not so high, and having at its S. slope 
a conspicuous white sand-patch. To the S. of this, about m,, rises a lofty rugged hill, called 
Suther Hill, with sharp peaks on its S. side, marking the N. point of Hout Bay, which is 12 m. 
from Green Point. From Green Point to Hout Bay the water is deep at a mile from shore; but 
witli several outlying rocks within that distance. Two of these, to the N. of Camp Bay, are awash, 
witli 7 and 9 fathoms water close around them. Vessels must therefore give the shore a berth of 
2 or 3 m. in proceeding to and from Table Bay, for inside this distance the wind is baffling and 
light, from the close proximity of high land. 

HOUT BAY, 12 m. S.W. of Green Point, is an indentation in the coast-line, 2 m. in depth, 
and 1 m. in width at its entrance. The N, shore is low and marshy, with a stream of fresh water 
running through it. The Bay affords good shelter from all winds to ten or twelve vessels, and is 
safe to approach by daylight. The only dangers about the entrance show themselves, and in rough 
weather constantly break. The summit of a remarkable peak, Constantia Berg, upwards of 
;\2o0 ft. in height, seen over the high cliffs, bearing E. i S., leads directly to the Bay. A few 
suulicn rocks lie 3 cables off shore, to tlie W. of Chapman Peak (a high dark peak, the S.W. end 
of Coru4-iiuia Berg range,) hut they do not obstruct the safe navigation of the Bay. 

W. and S.V7. gales briug in a a well, which does not, however, endanger vessels lying here; it 
only ciiuscs tlimi to roll, if at the outer part of the anchorage. This Bay has strangely been 
unuotioed as a place of shelter or refuge, especially to steamers. Sailing ships rniglit need steain- 
).ugs, on account of variable winds an4 stmng gusts from the shore. The space inside available for 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

apart^ S S '^^•u Cape peninsula has two sharp peaks 1 m 

£ others 800 ft hf.h ; ^ ®“®’ SSO.^ft^rhei^^t 
lieht Pflnp nf p ’ by a light-house. Variation of compass, 30° W. 

18° 29V e" rtf p^v • 1 °°^ ^ight-liouse, standing on Cape Point, in lat. 34° 2i's Ion 

o.^ei- wh^hlSvfrt"!:*- The light is revolving, of the hrsi 

clear weather visible about v ®^®*y minute; 816 ft. above the sea, and in 

S.S.E Te tbpu t ^ <’^®“ the N., wiU not see it when bearing 

VssdVonr by the intervention of Vasco de Gama Peak. 

Point Lioht 36 m^^rtff'"^ ^ “P® ®ood Hope from the W. will, if the weather be clear, make Cane 

necessai-; when mkfurthoYand af ' ‘T" ^ ^^'ttion is thereJe 

found near tbo In^fl • i . , f ®'‘ weather. Should it happen Uiat a shin is 

until her nositinn iq •’ uot visible, she must be instantly steered to the S W 

‘ un on shorn ' If bo^nd r^T being seen. Were a N. course adopted, sh^migh; 

passing Ekon Pott vrt . "u® '^6 E., after rounding Cape of Good Hope ami 

hecome visible \tch w’ilf '^b® hght with that point, until Green Point Light 

of Vulca^R ck off Hm,? ^ a“ This course will lead about 2 m. to the W 

Cape Maci 1 W Reef rTT ^"ble Bay may then be shaped with safety. 

*1^0 lirriit-house. ' ’ "®®^' wluch breaks only with a heavy swell, lies neaidy 2 m. W. from 

1*01 coiinMte°d^Yith ^tbrt*^"*^-^!’T*' b'^b. is detached from the cliff to S. of the light house 

distant. ‘b® }>omt by sunken rocks. Ships may round this rock at H or 2 caS 

where there ar^suul-ln ‘dways breaks. The water is deep close to the S.W., e.vcept 

ni. '' ^ about a cable distant. From it the light-house bears N.N.E. f E. 

fathoms close around'^^*RLJi^'^^^ have probably 14 to 18 ft. watet over them, with 15 to 20 
outer or S. rock has the lioht a heavy swell. The 

H m. Vessels should not nti - - b®®n«g N.L.W. m., and the Bellows Rock W. by 8. about 
The offing ■\v, of .u S *°®ido the Anvil and Bellows, unless with avcommanding breeze, 
betvveon Green Point and Hrtnt b“® ®ot been thoroughly sounded. At 4 m. from shore, 

0 the Cape the water is less deX’^ T? '® ®®, bottom at 40 fathoms; but from Slangkop Point 
. ^ “■ off shore. The nvrtfx.. p ’ n ^ depths vaiy from 24 to 10 fathoms, rocky bottom, at 

®® ^ be omitted. ^ therefore, of using the lead when approaehuig the Gape 

®'' 'ound Cape*of*^fW,®'^ N.E., sailing vessels bound either for 
bv S^p'"®*Vb® ®®®®on of tho year ?®P®’®b®®fd ensure a weatherly position to the N. or S., 
durinu ■ '”“*^® ®if tils Eiou’s Head anrl Simons Bay have been detained for many days 

<->11 th^ iTiie same winds wonl!fV** ^ ®®“sequeiice of making land too far to the N. 

J rt from au^'''^’ brnd Z rlrrx'^^-'^ for them had they been 30 m. farther S. 

stanffinTti, "^ P'^^'®® near CaJe PoinT ‘bo winter, will find difficulty in making her 

Vei ‘be prevalence of N. and K.W. winds, noWdth- 

all danger off Poffit Mudge^^^Se bear more W. San ^T.W;, which will 

—___ ^ Hangklip. A tongue of low land stretches from this 
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fe to S W for neai'lj 1 Jm., rendering caution necessary in passing Hangklip in hazy weather, 
'especially if hound into Simon’s Bay. 

Steam vessels usually pass between Dias Bock and the Bellows and Anvil Bocks, if hound 
into Simon's Bay from the W. To avoid the S.W. reef, oS Cape Maclear, do not bring Bellows 
Bock to the S. of S.E. until Dias Bock bears E. by N., or until Cape Maclear is midway between 
the gap which separates the light-house from Vasco de Gama Peak and that peak itself; then steer, 
so as to pass 1J to 2 cables’ lengths S. of Dias Bock. Should a vessel strike on any of the outlying 
reefs, and become in a sinking state, there is a small sandy cove between the light-house and Cape 
Maclear, in which she may be beached with greater safety than on any other part of the adjacent 
sea-coast. 


FALSE BAY. The entrance between Cape of Good Hope on the W., and Cape Hangklip 
on the E., is 16 m., on a S.E. and N.W. bearing. The Bay extends to the N. inland about 18 m. 
There are several dangers in it. The middle and E. sides are considered free from danger, but the 
bottom is foul, and generally unfit for anchorage. On the W. shore of False Bay, at 2 m. to the 
N. of Cape Point, is Buffal’s Bay, marked by a white sand-patch. On the ridge of hills behind 
Buffal’s Bay a black beacon is erected, and shows out clearly as a mark for Whittle Bock. A. ivhite 
beacon, for the same purpose, also stands near the sea, just to the N. of the Bay. The depth of 
water is 4 or 5 fathoms, near the shore, and in a N.W. breeze a vessel may anclior off it in 8 to 
10 fathoms; if unable to beat to windward, this is preferable to going to sea. There is a fishing 
establishment and a landing-place in the Bay. Smithswinkle Bay is 3^ m. farther N.; off both 
horns of this Bay rocks project ^ ra. from shore. From this to Oatland Point, which is N.N.E. 
7 m. from Cape Point, the coast is lofty and steep, the hills rising to the height of 2,200 ft. almost 
abruptly from the sea. Several rocks lie i m. from the shore, with deep water about them, the 
principal of which are off Oatland and Bockland Points. From Oatland Point to Noah’s Ark, at 
the S. horn of Simon’s Bay, the hills recede a little from the sea, and the coast is steep-to 3 cables 
from shore. On the summit of the hills, a mile to N.W. of Simon’s town, a patch of rock has been 
whitewashed; and on the slope of Signal Hill, on the S. side of the Bay, a white beacon, wdth 
staff and ball, has been erected; these marks in line point to S.E. by S., the position of Whittle 


Bock. 


Whittle Rock, a patch 3 cables across, with 12 ft. water at low spring tides on the shoalest 
spot, lies N.E, by E. 7 m. from Cape Point Light-house, and from Boman Bodes Light-house 
S.S.E. 6J-m. It seldom breaks, and then only with a heavy sea and at L. W. The m&rks 
for this danger are the beacons in BuffaPs Bay in line bearing W. by S., and the whitewashed 
patch and beacon over Simon’s Bay N.W. by W. 

The Admiralty Chart of Table Bay to Cape Agulhas, No. 2082, should be in the hands of 
all ca[>tains likely to touch at the Cape of Good Hope. 

SIMON S BAY is 11 ra. N. by E. from Cape Point and near the N.W. corner of False Bay. 
From April to Sept., when Table Bay is considered unsafe, ships usually put into Simon’s Bay, 
Heavy S.-Easters cause a surf on the shore of the Bay, but ships ride safely. iJthough open to E. and 
N.E. wirds, these never blow strong, so that it is a safe retreat for vessels at all seasons. Ships in 
tins Bay receive refreshments and provisions from the interior and from Cape Town, distant 22 m. 
Water is obtained with ease in tank-vessels, and is excellent. A patent slip is now at work, on 
which ships of 1,500 to 2,000 tons may be hauled up for repairs. There is an electric telegraph 
to Cape Town, thence to Paarl, Stellenbosch, and Wellington. Simon’s Bay is an accessible 
harbour in the winter months for distressed ships, and with the advantages of a patent slip and the 
projected dock, it has every prospect of talcing rank as one of the first harbours in the colony. 

Caution. There is a fish in Simon’s Bay commonly called toad-fish; about G inches long; 
back dark, with deep black stripes; belly white, with faint yellow patches; it swims near the 
surface, utkI is a constant attendant on lines employed fishing. When taken from the water, it 
puffs out considerably. Should any portion of the fish bo eaten, death ensues in a few minutes. 

Time Signal. A circular disc, attached to a lever arm working on a mast, close to Simon’s 
Town Telegraph Office, gives to vessels in Simon’s Bay at the instant of 1 p.m., Cape Observatory 
mean time. At 55 minutes past noon the disc is raised to a right angle with the mast, and it falls 
! ut the instant of 1 p.m. The lat. of the Time Signal is 31® IF 30'' S., Ion. 18® 25' 45" E., or in 
Time i li 13 m. 43 s. E. of Greenwich, and it is 12 seconds W. of the Cape Observatory. 

Iron < nd other vessels dcsirou • of testing their compasses, to ascertain the local attraction, will 
find it r /livenient to use a cx)nspicuou.s sharp peak near Capo Hangklip, instead of having a poi'ty 
on shore taking simultaneous observations. The true bearing of this peak from the anchorage is S. 
71'* E ; .and us the peak is 22 m. distant, the bearing will not be affected by change of position of 
the vessel iii any part of the anchorage. 
















ROMAN ROCKS LIGHT-HOUSE is on a rock out of water, surrounde(i‘by others awash, and 
by foul, rocky ground. It stands N.E. by E. f m. from Noahs Ark, and exhibits a revolving light 
which shows a blight face for 12 seconds every half -minute; 54 ft. above mean level of sea, and 
in clear weather seen at 12 ra. 

Castor Rock, detached from Roman Rocks, lies N.N E. f E., If- cables from the light-tower. 
It has only 15 ft. of water on it, and is marked by a beacon, with a flag, having the word “ Rock.'* 
Between the Rock and light-hoiise there are patches of 19 and 24 ft. water. To avoid these 
(langem vessels of large draught, passing to N.E. of the light-house, should give it a berth of 34 
cables before hauling into Simon’s Bay. 

V \T Ark, a large flat-topped rock, lies off the S. point of Simon s Bay. From it, in a 

i • 3F cables, the ground is shallow and foul, terminating with Phoenix Rock, 

winch has but 3ft. water over it; this danger is marked by a beacon, l}ing N.N.W. half a cable 
lom it, with the word “ Rock ” on its flag. Close round Noah’s Ark the water is deep, save on the 
^•E. side, where, at 30 yards off, there are 2^ fathoms. Wluti Rock, in 9 ft. of water, lies 13n 
athonis E.N.E. of the Simon’s Towm jetty. It is marked l>y a buoy, with the word “ Rock” on it. 

Seri Island, a low rocky islet, -J- m. in length, N. S„ stands E. i S., C.t m. from 
uonmn Rocks light-house. It is surrounded by sunken rock v ’i: on which the sea usually breaks. 

ork Shoal, a sunken rock, lies l^-m. to S. of the island, upci^ lich the sea only breaks in rough 
'leather. East Shoal lies 3^m. to S.E. of Seal Island. It b; . ts very heavily after N.W. gales, 
fl-nd ajipears to be extensive. 

ANCHORAGE. A good berth for a large ship in Simon’s 'Bay is about 1 m. off shore, with 
^ oahs Ark in line with Cape Hangklip S.E. by S., and the N >rth Battery N. by W. Vessels 
jnooi in this road N.W. and S.E, from May to Sept., with the stoutest ground-tackle to the N.W.; 
or this being the winter season, winds prevail from that quarter, and often blow in strong gusts 
o^el the hills. From Sept, to May, the S.E. and S. winds may be expected to predominate; then 
tbe best bower should lie to the S.E. 

Winds. From Oct. to April, S.E. winds generally prevail, but not longer than 5 or 8 days at 
tb succeeded by variable winds. In Simon’s Bay, as in False Bay, it frequently happens 

an\ ^ ^inds, after blowing very strong for a day and part of the night, abate towards morning, 

are succeeded by a land-breeze from W.N-W. By taking advantage to weigh with tlie first of 
B.CC a vessel may sometimes get to sea before the return of the S E. wind. If unable to 

^ost prudent plan will be to return to anchorage in Simon’s Ba-y, or, if so far 
* IT ^^nchor off Buffal’s Bay, where ships Juive ridden out strong S.-Easters. 
of a ^ ir *. to N.E. of Simon’s Town), capped with white cloud, is the precursor 

Q 1 ? Hottentot Holland range (on E. side of False Bay) is also capped, the 

^-Raster may be violent and last long. 

^'Old a^T^ ^ ^ N.W. winds pevail, frequent gales with rain. Tlie S.W. wind (kloof) is 

frnm rainy, coming in violent gusts down the hills. The wind scarcely ever blows 

and never with violence. 

^,000 bound for Simon’s Bay have frequently mistaken, Muyzenberg (a mountain 

Simon’s B^^ ’ rises at the N.W. comer of False Bay) for the high hill over the S. side of 

and keenii^^'t?” 1 stranded on Muyzenberg beach. Attention to the excellent lights, 

four sand 1^ should prevent this mistake. To the N. of Simon’s Bay, there are 

on the si//W^ ^ even at night, and in steering for that Bay they wall ho ahead, and 

ilie port bow^^ ' '^'hereas, if the vessel is steering for Muyzenberg beach, they will all be on 
several ships ha ^ remarks may appear unnecessary with the light on Roman Rocks; but yet 
anchoring dose mistalio; one ran on shore, and several others were only saved by 

Vessels from t/? w which they were rescued by assistance from Simon’s Bay. 

brought the S. bound for Simon’s Bay, after rounding Capo of Good Hope, and having 

I‘y W., should Sw'artkop range (which is to N. of Smithswinkle Bay) to bear N.W, 

bears N. by W^ \d "ght on Capo Point to the W*. of S.W. by S., until Ronum Rocks light 
marks for AVhiulo towards it. By day, should the weather be hazy, and the 

bearing, will h:^(l ^distinct, Chapman Peak brought on with Elsey Peak, on a N. by W. 

^*ith Elsey Peak, bear' ^be W. of the Whittle. The Roman Rocks light-house, in lino 

this brariiig of tbo ^ leads midway between the Whittle and Miller Point. By night 

than necessary, to avn‘ ] outside the Anvil and Bellows, frequently rim much further E. 

Gama Peak comes Ibe former incks, when they do not show breakers. When Vasco de 
Bie Anvil, and may hau^ v which tbe light-house stands, they will be to the E. of 

A.N.E,, and when Roman Rock light-tower conics in lino with Elsey 
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Peak, bearing N. f W., should steer for it, until Noah’s Ark bears W.; the course should now be 
altered to N.W., till the block-house bears W. by S., by which time the port authorities will have 
boarded the ship, and will conduct her to a proper berth. If they are not on board, steer W. by N., 
and anchor in 9 or 10 fathoms, with the block-house bearing S. by E. The common channel for 
ships entering Simon’s Bay is between Noah’s Ark and Roman Rocks, 7 cables wide : but if the 
wind be N.W., the passage E. and^N. of the Roman Rocks must be taken, as it affords better work¬ 
ing space. Entering in a strong S.-Easter, shorten sail, and have all f urled when abreast of 
Noah’s Ark; pass between it and Roman Rocks; then round to under spanker. 

If it is intended to beat into Simon’s Bay E. of the Whittle, the Roman Rocks Light should 
not be brought to the N. of N.W. by N., in order to avoid that rock; nor to the W. of N.W. by W., 
so as to give a berth to Seal Island and York Shoal; nor should the Cape Point Light be brouaht 
more S. than W.S.W. But in working either E. or W. of the Whittle, short tacks should be made, 
until certain of being within 5 m. of Roman Rocks Light. 

With a leading wind, Roman Rocks Light must be brought to bear N. ^ W., and opened on 
the port bow, so as to round it nearly ^m. off. When the Light bears S.S.W., steer in W. for the 
anchorage, and bring up in 14 to 10 fathoms. At night, with a leading wind, all ships should pass 
to the E. of the Light, and haul round it to the N. and W. 

Vessels bound to the eastw^ard should leave the Bay when N.-Westers begin to blow; if bound 
westward in the winter season, they ought to remain till these winds are on the decline, and get 
under way when they shift to W., as it is probable they will veer from W. to S.W., S. and S.E., 
which will be favourable for doubling the Cape. 

Caution is necessary in misty weather against mistaldng the light on Roman Rocks for the 
light on Cape Point, as they are both revolving, and only 10 m. apart. The distinction is a differ¬ 
ence of interval in revolution, the light on Cape Point showing its bright face every minute, and 
the light on Roman Rocks every i minute. 

Tides. It is H. W., F. and C., in Simon’s Bay, at 2 h. 44 m., springs rise 5J, neaps 3} ft., 
and neaps range ft. There is little current perceptible here at any time. 

Gordon Bay, on the N.E. side of False Bay, affords shelter from S. and E. winds. As it is 
quite exposed to W. winds, vessels can only lie there in the summer months. 

C.^E HANGKLIP , a quoin-shaped hill, at the E. point of False Bay, makes as an island in 
approaching from the S. Its W. face appears to overhang from some points of view, and a con¬ 
spicuous sand-patch extends half-way up its S.E. side. The Cape itself, about I^m. to the S. of 

^ heavy sea always breaks upon it; but there are no outlying dangers further 
off shore than ^ m. ^ o o 

The coast-line between Cape^ Hangklip and Mudge Point forms a bight, in which is Palmiet 
Liver, a rapid stream in the winter season, but its entrance is always blocked up with sand. 
Mudge PoDit is low and rocky; a coast range of hills terminates near it in a square bluff, which is 
conspicuous.^ There are many sunken rocks off the W. angle of the point, which, with masses of 
kelp about tnem, form the S. side of D’Urban Cove, where there is good landing in E. and S.E. 
winds. The gig of H.M.S. Birkenhead landed (after the wreck) in a small rocky cove at the S. 
end of Sandown Bay, by a fishing station, but landing at D’Urban Cove is better and safer. 

^ From Mudge Point the coast goes S.E. for 4^ m., then forms Walker Bay, having Danger Point 
at its S. extreme. The Bay is remarkable for immense tracts of sand and high sand-hills at its 
head, vJ^,lble a long distance at sea. A long heavy swell always rolls into the Bay, and the water is 
deep vnthin 1 or 2 m. of the shore. 

1 1 danger point, S.E. i E., 28 ra. from Cape Hangklip, is a tongue of low, hummocky 

and, piojccting in^ the sea about 4^ m. from the base of Duinfonteinberg, a bluff hill, conspicuous 

affords shelter from the S.E. gales of summer to ships 
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•red. Then haul up for the Bay, and anchor in 12 or 14 fadioms, about f m. from the shore 

sea ofteTbreall"^ centre of Bay, upon which the 

1'*^® anchorage is with Duinfonteinberg, E.S.E.; the extreme of Dtoger Point, S.W bv W 
i W.: and the sand-patch in Hydra Bay about S.S.E. • oj • 

K,. <3 ^7,^^ Maud, the ab^e of numerous rabbits, gulls, cormorants, pelicans and penfmins S E 
S F ‘tw <r' f?? IS a low rooky islet, visible not far off. Geyser Island, 3 cables to 

ixVi n- Island, is smaller, somewhat higher, and the resort, in certain seasons, of seals 

or killing which there was formerly an establishment on Dyer Island. These islands with 
merous rocks to the W. connected with them, form a natural breakwater, under which vessels of 
any size may find shelter in S. and S.E. gales. 

From Danger Point to Quoin Point the coast is low near the sea, backed by bare, ru^rred hills 
moderate elevadon. A long, heavy swell constantly breaks on this inaccessible shore.° About 
way betw^n Dyer Island and Quoin Point, there are two rocks, m. off shore, least water 
lathoms. Ihe sea breaks upon them when there is any swell, 
th Geyser Islands, being low and white, are with difficulty seen against sand-hills on 

e a jacerit coast. In approaching them from the S., the danger to be avoided is the reef of 
i'ocks to W. of them, upon which several of H.M. ships have struck, and dangerous in fine 
vnU break. It will be cleai'ed by keeping Danger Point on with the 

hn P the high land near Cape Hangklip, until Geyser Island is in line with the Quoin. Then 
^ui up for Duinfonteinberg, and when the Quoin opens to the N. of Dyer Island, steer for the 
>J«oin, and anchor m 10 fathoms, with the following healings 

Anchorage, Dyer Island (extremes), from S.S.E. i E. to S.S.W. i W.; Duinfonteinber^r 
of Danger Point, N.W. i N. ; the Gunner’s Quoin, S.E.; and tho nearest 
thp V ^^iffi-iand bearing E. by S. The bottom is sand, and holding-ground good, but 

not shelter from S.W. wmds, and the anchorage is safe only as long as tho wind is 

10 tlie W. of S.S.W. 

Canp^A^i^^^^ S ftUOIN is a conspicuous bluff hill, 1000 ft. in height, and 20 m. to the N.W. of 
frontAii Point, a projection of hummocky land, from the base of Gunner’s Quoin, is 

bv tw ^ Pi rocks to a distance of IJra. from shore, and distinguished, when seen from S., 
iow an 1 extremity. Between Quoin Point and Cape Agulhas the coast is 

iuid 1 abreast of the flat-topped range of Zoet Anysberg, where the shore is steep 

impossible ^ whole of it is exposed to the full force of the ocean swell, and landing upon it 

mich(n^?^^’ found tolerable shelter and smooth water, in a strong N.W. wind, at 

others j ^be reefs to the E. of Quoin Point; but dire necessity alone should lead 

ors to try it, and only if provided with the best charts. 

times P (tihe Cape summer) the prevailing winds are from the S.E. These some- 

iight W w* ^1 season, and last for three days together, being followed by calms and 

great d‘i*m Ihe barometer is high and the atmosphere hazy during their continuance, with 

beecv Might, and the tops of higher mountains are covered with a mantle of white, 

ai’e deflp^fPPi Agulhas they blow steadily from S.E. by E., but to the W. they 

at diffpr ^^ise and Table Bays blow from S. or S. by E. In strength they 

driving in ^ bgbt at Cape Hangklip, for instance, when ships wore 

by E in ^ quarter in lable Bay"; on another occasion, a furious gale blew from 

b’rom IVflPP Q when the Hydra^ at anchor under Danger Point, had scarcely any wind, 
^rorti the S ^ winds are mostly froni the W., with occasional breezes of short duration 

gales whVlflt ft P whole, less wind in these winter months than in summer, although 

veer’to N W winter winds begin at 

''*bh rain whpn ' again to W. (vvhen their greatest force is felt), to S.W., and S.S.W., 

The fllL?P Afterwards the wind goes to S., S.E., N.E., and N , and dies 

Current ^ barometer gives warning of their approach. {See Barometer, p. 78.) 

constantly betwetn^p/^°^VP-^‘'!f w ^ su])poscd to nrcvail 

going f^r^^ Hope and Cape Agulhas. On two occasions: h nvev.v, in tlie 

experienced after^.^Q* ^ n Aplhas, an E.S.E. current of upwards of a knot; u hour 

Slraj, D./„ ,hic&.'hy™“ir” 

this coast, no cun-entivas observed in the bar. or about tho 

®«U'cnt'freqLndv '‘‘“V w'" m ‘ishfraon and residents at Struvs Bav. tlwi a strong 
q entl^ bets to tho W. round Northumberland Point. > A ship, In balmod in the oflin>^ 
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was seen from anchorage in Stniys Bay setting to the E. more than a knot an hour. On two other 
occasions, close to shore, about 2 m. to the W. of Agulhas Light-liouse, the stream ran through a 
whole night steadily to the N.W. at knots per hour. These changes may be traced to the 
effects of the wind. 

Tides. The rise of the tide (about 5 ft.), H. W. at F. and C., 2 h. 44 m., at Simon’s Bay, 
Dyer Island, and Struys Bay, are very nearly the same, and the stream of tide aloiig the whole 
coast between Cape Hangldip and Struys Bay is inconsiderable and uncertain. 

CAPE AGULHAS is the rocky projection, which is the most S. part of Africa. The features 
of the land about Agulhas distinguish it from neighbouring headlands. Viewed from a distance 
seaward, E. or W., the N. and S. elevations resemble two oblong hummocks. The highest part 
is 455 ft. above sea, and its distance from the Cape 1 m. About 55 ft. above the 060 ,° and |^m. 
to the N.W. from Cape Agulhas, the light-house is built, which shows well on nearing it from 
E. or W., but is difficult to see from S. against the higher land behind, particularly of an afternoon. 
Northumberland Point; a long league to E. of the light-house, forms the W. horn of Struys Bay. 
The whole of the beach from the W. of Agulhas promontory to Northumberland Point consists of 
rugged rocks, perfectly impracticable, even for a boat. A vessel touching the ground has not the 
slightest chance of escaping destruction. 

light. The light-house on Cape Agulhas, in lat. 34° 50' S., Ion, 20° 1' E., is a round tower, 
with horizontal red and white bands alternately. It exhibits a fixed light of first order, placed at 
an elevation of 128 ft. above sea, and visible in clear weather 18 m., between the bearings S.E. bv E., 
and round from seaward, till it bears W. only. Therefore a vessel by going too far into Struys 
Bay will lose sight of the light. 

Caution. Vessels, approaching the Cape by night, coming from the Indian Ocean—having 
bad (though not yet known to them) only half as much W. current, since previous noon, as they 
expected—might think they had passed Agulhas, and could stand to N.N.W. for Cape of Good 
Hope, when actually they were running into the shore to the E. of Struys Point, being out of the 
range of Agulhas Light. The lead only, on a dark night, could warn them of the danger. 
Steamers, in such cii'curastances, should steer right off shore till they see Agulhas Light, when 
they will be clear of dangers, and can stand on to W, with the Light just on starboard bow. ' 

lirOETHUMBEELAND POINT, 3 m. E. from Agulhas Light house, is low and sandy, with 
a dangerous ledge of rocks 1 m. S.E. from the Point, and a detached rock, 3 or 4 cables further 
to E. Thus the extremity of Northumberland Point Eeef lies with the Li^ht-house bearing 
W. by N., distant nearly 4 m. Nearer to tlie Light-house, it breaks in no place beyond ■} m. 

Struys Point is the outer extremfe of a number of sand-hills, to E. of Northumberland Point 
11 m., and 1-5 m. from Agulhas Light-house. The sea breaks on rocky ground fully 3 m. seaward 
from the Point. H.M.S, Gorgon, in Feb. 1861, when rendering assistance to the Miles Barton, 
transport, wrecked near Struys Point, anchored in Ai fathoms at about m. off Hoop Point! 
which is about 2 m. E. of Struys. The shipwrecked troops were embarked in the Gorgon from a 
cove just to the E. of Struys Point. A fisherman stated that reefs (blinders) extend as far as 6 m. 
from Struys Point, having 3 fathoms on their extremity, and a channel of 0 fathoms between the 
sea breaking upon them only in heavy S. gales. A vessel bad been seen to pass inside, not being 
aware of the danger. ° 

^ Struys Bay affords shelter in W. and N.W. winds, but is wholly unsafe in any wind from 
W.S.W. round by S. to E. It is between Struys and Northumberland Points. The shore of 
the Bay is low and sandy, with a line of sand-hills at back, varying from 30 to 150 ft. in height • 
some covered witli dark bush, and the coast to Hoop Point is the same. There is lio liigli laml 
ncai' it, like the hills N. of Agulhas. ° 

Anchor in Struys Bay with a large stone house near beach bearing W. by S , and Northumber¬ 
land Point, S.W., in 6 fathoms, sand. Here the bottom is clear, while to the W., and nearer to 
the reef, where water is smoother, the bottom is foul. The Light will not be visible from this 
anchoring-ground, owing to intervening land. The landing-place is a small cove to the N of 
Noithumberlnnd Point, sheltered slightly; but not at L. W. I'he large stone-house, seen between 
thu tv.’o storehouses, leads in between breakei's. 

Struys Bay has been the scene of several disastrous wrecks, and cannot be recommended 
e.vcepi. 113 a temporary refuge in W. or N.W. gales. Vessels, taking shelter in this Bay in a N w’ 
gnio. should put to soa immediately after it subsides, for the wind frequently changes in a few 
hours from N W. to S E. or S.. in which case it is very difficult to work out, in consequence of 

Che lieavy sea that rises with tliese wind.s, which often breaks in the Bay in 7 and 8 fathoms 

wRtc^r. 

Coming from the Indian Ocean. A vessel should pass Struys Point at the distance of 5 m. 
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In clear weather Agulhas Light may be seen when 5 or 6 m. E. of Struys Point and if the vessel 
there should chance to he close in shore (where the Light cannot be seen from mast-head) bv 
steering even W. by S. she might run on the shoal off Struys Point. This happened to the Q.wm 
of the names steamer in March, 1871. To guard against this, when the Light is first seen it 
sliould be brought immediately to bear W. by N.; and keeping this bearing of the Light, die 
vessel will be 2 m. to the S. of any danger off Struys Point. ° 

Take care when approaching this land before the Light is discovered; for, in hazy weather 
or from spray in a fresh breeze, at the distance of Struys Point (15 m.), the Light may be faint oi 
altogether obscured, and the vessel may get within the line of danger. Therefore the lead should 
.not be neglected; nor should any vessel shoal under 20 fathoms, without putting about im- 
inediately to the S. Like precautions are required in the daytime, particularly in foggy weather- 
or Apilhas high land may be invisible, whff^ the sand hills of Struys Bay and breaker off Xor- 
tiiumberland Point are disUnctly seen. On these occasions it is difficult to determine whether the 
vessel IS to E. or W. of Struys Point, because the biind-hills hereabouts are all alike Sailini> 
vessels, in particular, should adhere to these rules; for, if it fall calm, the heavy swell which 
constantly rolls towards the shore, would carry them with it; and anchoring would probably be of 
110 avail, on account of the rocky bottom and heavy swell. ^ 

Coming from Cape of Good Hope. The Agulhas Light will be first seen on a'S.E. bv E 
anng. Quoin Point bears N.W. -J- W. 19 m. from the Light, but the Ligiit is not visible from it 
xneretore, similar precaution is necessary for a vessel off Quoin Point Reefs (19 m. from Arralhiis 
when to E of Struys Point. No ship should shoal under ‘20 fathoms. Steamers from 
^ soundings, should give Quoin Reefs a wide berth; a strong current, 

mg IS . V\ . with (wind at S.), might catch them on the starboard bow, and set them near to 
-^tioin Point, whence the Light cannot at any time be seen. 

Variation of Compass at Agulhas, 30° W. 

WINDS AND WEATHER.— ICE ISLANDS NEAR AGULHAS BANK. 

f Sept, to April, the summer season, S.E. winds may be said to predominate near the Cape 

sen N.W. and W. winds from April to Oct., which is the winter or stormy 

must be observed, that the S.E. winds are more constant on and near Agulhas 
Ar>'i Jan., the whole of Feb. and March, than at any other time of the year. In 

In m’ expected, though in this month short gales from the W. frequently happen, 

blnun 1 N.W. and S.W. prevail more than the S.E. and E. winds; soraetimos 

dim B^es along the edge of the Bank. In June, those from W. and N.W. are strong; 

and nionth, and July and Aug., they blow with greatest force, producing very heavy seas; 

it vf»r W. current setting along the edge of the Bank, ships would find 

Eurn^'^ difficult to get round the Cape in these months. All ships from India, on their passage to 
Posslkf ’ leaching the E. part of the Cape Bank from April to Sept., should be in good condition if 
W N w’ a I resist had weather ; for they will be liable to encounter storms from 

and V n ^ which may continue two or three days at a time, with short intervals of E. 
leak 1 * Many ships, by not being in condition to resist these gales, liave spmng a 

<iamafyr . 1 obliged to bear away for St. Augustine Bay, in Madagascar, to repair their 

reachpfl^Q'fo the E. of the Capo in great distress ; others have 

crews niuch difficulty, where they repaired their damages', and refreshed their 

'CNNS, worn out with fatigue. ^ 

of sho^ file W. wind does not blow so constant as in June and July, although very hard gales 
of Alo-no ion may be expected. On Aug. 4, tbe Anna was near the E. part of the bank abreast 
^lorm^of + round the Cape of Good Hope on the 14tb, having encountered a very severe 

’ll ^ent o'f continuance from A\.N.W. and W., in Ion. 24° E. W. winds aro also fi\ quent 
Juring ^ov. Even iii Dec. ships have been beating round the Bank against W. winds 

squalls* bnf ^ month, before doubling the Cape. They had sometimes very severe sudden 
strong at times^ general W. gales are of short duration in this season, although they blow very 

ships what has been mentioned above relative to winds, it sometimes happens tb..L 

g^t round Capo Bank to the W. in every month of tbe yeai*; many have been kiiuwa 

''itids are often Jene, July, and Aug., more speedily than others in Nov. and Dee.; l\»i' the 
Around tho m one year from what they are in another, even in the same vaor:t)i. 

winds hi ohon^-^ S.E., and the S. of the Cape, 

changmg seldom mr from N. to E., &c.; l>ut mostly hock from N.W. to W„ to S.W. 
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and S. After blowing strong from N.W. or W.. if the wind veer to S.W. and to S., it becomes 
light, or is succeeded by a calm. If a light breeze continue, it veers to the S.E., where it may kee]) 
for a considerable time, but probably not above a day if it be the winter season. From S.E. it backs 
to E. and N.E., then to N.N.E., and to N. In the vicinity of the Bank, the N.E. and N. winds 
are very transitory: but in lat. 39° and 41° S. from the meridian of Cape Agulhas, to Ion. 45°»or 
50° E., the N.N.E. winds are often experienced in both seasons, and sometimes blow steady for a 
day or two at a time. 

There are sometimes N.W. or W. gales near and upon the Cape Bank, which blow very hard, 
with a clear sky; but those most to be dreaded are generally preceded by heavy black clouds rising 
from the N.W. and W., with sometimes lightning issuing from them, or a noise of distant thunder • 
shortly after, the gsle may be expected to commence by sudden gusts, and sometimes heavy showers 
of hail, or whirlwinds from the heav}' dense clouds. 

When the wind at S.E. or E.S.E. shifted to N.E., the Dutch commanders were directed by 
their Company to take in the mainsail. If lightning appeared in the N.W. quai’ter, tliey were to 
wear and shorten sail ; for in the first case, they expected a hard gale at N.W.; and if liahtnin^r 
was seen in that direction, they thought the gale would commence in the sudden shift, or whfrlwind^ 
which might be fatal if they were taken aback. 

The Marine Barometer is of great utility in announcing the approach of storms near the 
Cape Bank, by a considerable fall of the mercury. A careful attention to this instrument, combined 
with the knowledge which every navigator ought to possess, by observing the appearance of the 
.itraosphere, the surface of the sea, or the heavenly bodies, will be sufiicient to warn him of the 
approach of these storms. Although a lall of the mercury generally precedes a gale of wind in these 
latitudes, the glass is seldom disturbed by hard squalls of short duration. 

In the vicinity of the Cape Bank, and in most parts of the S. hemisphere, the mercury rises 
with S. and falls with N. winds; these last proceeding from a warmer atmosphere, are more rarefied, 
consequently the mercury falls in the barometer, whereas S. wands coming from the frozen re<dons 
near the pole are more dense, and cause the mercury to rise. This ought to be kept in remem¬ 
brance; for, when the wind was from the S.E., Captain Horsburgh several times observed the mer¬ 
cury to fall considerably before the wind changed to the N., and so he expected a gale; but the fall 
resul^d only from the warm air, coming from the N., meeting and repelling the more dense air 

The average range of barometer in higher latitudes between 50® and 00® is about 1*5 inches * 
but, on extraordinary occasions, ranges, of 2 75 and 3-0 inches have been recorded. 

In the intertropical regions the range voiles from 0*4 to 0 2 inches, and near the equator it 
seldom exceeds 0T5 inches, this small change being in great measure due to a regular diurnal 
vanation.^ The average movement of the barometer within the tropics being thus confined within 
small limits, any interruption of the law may be deemed a warning of the approach of bad weather. 

barometer of the veering of the wind, is as follows 

With E., N.E., and N. winds, the barometer falls. 

„ N.W. winds, the barometer ceases to fall, and begins to rise. 

„ W., S.W., and S. winds, the barometer rises. 

,, S.E. winds, the barometer ceases to rise, and begins to fall. 


South Atlantic Ooean—Mean Barometric Pressure. 
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From the Cape Bank to the meridian of the S. end of IMadagascar, hard gales of wind happen 
in the winter season, accompanied with lightning, thunder, and much rain; which sometimes prove 
very dangerous to ships, particularly near the land. In storms off the Cape Bank, and to the E. 
of it, the sea is turbulent, and they are generally accompanied with a black overcast sky. AMicii 
they are about to commence, and during their continuance, numbers of albatross, petrels, and other 
oceanic birds, are seen flying about; although, in moderate weather, few are perceived. 

ICE ISLANDS, usually called ICEBERGS, have sometimes been mistaken for laud by ships 
which went far to the S. Proceeding towards India, the Carron went in search of W. winds, to 
lat. S., where the atmosphere became very cold, with almost constant fogs and sleet, the sea 
being covered with snow petrels, indicating that the vessel was not far from ice; they were there¬ 
fore glad to return into lat. 40° and 39^° S. where she got speedily to the E. 

Ships bound to New South Wales should be careful not to proceed too far S. in running down 
their easting; for in Dec., H.M.S. Guardian^ bound outward to that place, with stores, stnick 
against an ice island in a foggy night, in lat. 44 S., Ion 44^° E. by account. She soon after 

nearly filled with water, and the chief part of the crew left her in the boats; but Captain Eiou, and 
a few of‘ che people, remained in the ship and suffered great hardships; she continued nearly full of 
water, and was tossed about a considerable time without a rudder, until discovered by a Dutch 
packet, and towed into False Bay, Cape of Good Hope, five weeks after this misfortune, where she 
was wrecked, by driving on shore, with several other ships, in a storm. 

Ice islands seldom or never have been seen by East India ships wh^ passing the Cape Bank 
in the parallels of 36° to 41° S.; yet it will be perceived, by the account of two ships, now to be 
narrated, that dangerous icebergs have been discovered near the Cape of Good Hope, almost in the 
warm temperature of the verge of current that sets to the W. along the bank; showing that greater 
caution is necessary than hitherto supposed, for it seems very probable, that some missing ships 
have been lost by striking against icebergs in the night, during tempestuous weather. 

The French ship Harmonie, Captain Milchior, from Calcutta, bound homeward, in April, foil 
in with several clusters of icebergs, in lat. 35° 50' S., Ion. 18° 5' E., some of which appeared to be 
IfiOft. above water and 200 ft. in diameter. She passed between two of them about 2 cables’ 
length from the nearest large pieces of ice, upon which the sea broke violently. When among these 
icebergs, she spoke the Spanish ship Constancia^ from Manila, bound to Cadiz. ^ The French vessel 
parsed one which seemed almost breaking up, as the surface of the surrounding sea was covered 
with small pieces of ice; some time after, in the dusk of the evening, she passed another iceberg, 
almost dissolved. The wind changed to tlie N.N.W. and N.W. in the night, and blew tempeslu- 
ously all the following day, without any more ice being seen. 

The brig Eliza j Captain Jucometti, from Antwerp, bound to Batavia, on April 7th fell in with 
floating icebergs in lat. 37° 31' S., Ion. 18° 17' E., having the appearance of church steeples, 
aud apparently from 250 to 300 ft, high, which were passed within Jm.; and the sea broke so 
I’^iriously against these enormous masses of ice, that at first they were thought to be fixed on some 
^nkuown shoal; but on sounding, no bottom could be found. Three weeks afterwards, the 
^(irinonu and Constancia fell in with icebergs in a state of rapid dissolution, nearly on the same 
Meridian, but 33 leagues more to the N. 

Q tather remarkable that tliese icebergs w^ere seen in April, which is the autumn of the 

• hemisphere: whereas in March and April, which are the spring months of the N. hemisphere, 
c arctic or N. icebergs are usually observed, in the North Atlantic Ocean, to drift farther to the 

• before they are dissolved, than at any other time of the year. 

Ice Charts of the South Hemisphere have of late years been published under the direction 
^ the Hydrographer of the British Admiralty, compiled from the voyages of Cook, Bellingshausen, 
eddell, Foster, Biscoe, Balleny, D’Urville, Wilkes, and Ross, from various documenls. , This 
J^etnl chart shows by symbols when ice-bergs have been fallen in with in different months. The 
b ^Phic method is so well calculated to show at a glance where these serious hindrances to safe ocean 
Qftimes be found, that we recommend all vessels, rounding the Horn or ihe Cape 
T^ood Hope, to furnish themselves with tliese Admiralty charts,* from which wo e.viract the ffl- 
Aowing information:— 

be greatest number of ice-bergs, hitherto sighted in the tracks of ordinary navigators, has 
in Nov., Dec., and Jan.; and the least in June ajid July. Great caution should be observed 
higher latitudes of tlie S. hemisphere in the late Spring aud the Summer months. A 
0(n exists of falling in with ice-bergs in March and April than during Sept, and 

Diminished temperatures of both air and sea usually indicate their approach. Vessels should, 


• See Admiralty Chart, No. 1241; Ice Chart of S. Hemisphere. 
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SECTION 111. ' 

EAST AFEIOA, ARABIA AND PERSIA. I 


CHAPTER VI. 

CAPE AGULHAS TO ZANZIBAR. 

ALGOA bay —BUFFALO RIVER—NATAL DELAGOA BAY—CORRTENTES CAPE—SOFALA—QUILTMANE — 

PRBIEIRA and ANGOXA ISLANDS-MOZAMBIQUE—QUERIMBA ISLANDS—CAPE DELGADO — REELWA 

^ZANZIBAR. 

0 ariation at Algoa Bay, 30° W. ; at Natal, 27° W. ; at Corrientes, 22° W. ; at Sofala, 
H)° W. ; AT Angoxa, 15° W. ; at Cape Delgado, 12° W. ; at Zanzibar, 10° W. 



Coast between Agulhas and Cape Infanta is low ind sandy in some places. 

7 f I Rock is small, not exceeding half an acre in extent; has 3 fathoms on it, and and 
athoms around it, at low water. It lies 2 ra. off shore, in lat. 31° 37^ S., Ion. 20° 23' E., with 
o I^oiot healing W. f S., distant 7 m., and a triple isolated peak inland N.W. J W. The peak 
this bearing appears like a cone. 

j ^^anta, nearly 800 ft. high, stands 16 leagues to E. of Agulhas Light. A deep bay 
ends to the W. of Infanta to Hoop Point and Atlas Rock. ^ ;v,f^ ,..i- 


tl \ 1 ^ ~• v/i iuiaiiLu, Lu iuuiL iulu xxutts jLiucK. A vcsscl might get into this, whonco 

te Agulhas Light would not be visible, even from the mastliead of a lofty ship (see p. 77.) To the 
of Cape Infanta, soundings of 30 to 40 fathoms extend 10 leagues off shore, 
reede River ai’e to the N. of Infanta. ‘ ~ 


..XX..XV.. Sebastian Bay and 

. -- cxxv> w tuci JLN. ui j-iuttuta. Capes Bai-raconta and Leven form the next projection of 

rocky and e.xposed coast, the latter being 25 leagues to E. by S. of Agulhas. Cape Vacca 
about 8 leagues to E.S.E. of Leven Point, and 5 leagues W. by S. from Cape St. Blaize. Cart^ 
^oust be taken in rounding this low Cape at night, as St. Blaize Light is not visible from it, even 
A guide at night or in thick weather. Never shoal under 30 fatlionis. 

CAPE ST. BLAIZE LIGHT stands 38 leagues to the E. by S. of Aguilias. A square, white 
Cape, exhibits a Red fund light, 240 ft. high, visible from 12 to 15 m., in 
t'/ . p Blinder or Windvogel Rock lies abopt J-m. off the E. end of 

St^ breaks heavily upon it at low water. Mossel Bay, on tlie E. sido of Cape 

• Bhuze, affords security to vessels during the winter lilonths of May, Juno, July, and Aug., when 
Prevailing winds are off* shore. S.E. winds are then unfrequent, moderate, and of hut shoit. dura- 

strong breezes from the N.E. occasionally prevail, bringing into the 
ay a lieavy In-eak of sea. These, however, seldom continue thirty hours. Vessels with good gi'ound- 
ackle may ride with safety, or, if desirable, beat out at the usually gradual coramencemenf of the 
reezo, and clear the Cape in one good board. Moderate S.W. winds, even at this season ot the 
}‘-ar, aro very common. 

^ Aliwal, the town, standing on the N. side of Cape St. Blaize, consists of about 180 bouses, 
episcopal clupel, and a Dutch elnirch; other buildings are in course of erection. 0"he undo 
produce of the interior have been opoued to this port by a road called the Meirings Poort, ibiouah 
< gorge ot the Zwaartberg mountain.., and a thriving commerce is the result. The pouulation of 
coll T“ o'" Tho civil establishment is composed of a resident inListraie i 

an 7 customs, a district surgeon, and a small police force. There is a harbour-m^ter ond 
un ^credited agent for Lloyd's. Sevcml mercantile houses are established, three hotels mid m'” v 
Form,on and ivlail stores. Postal communication is maintained vvith Cape Town in BC tiour- hi 
mad cart, three tnnos a week. Excellent water is conducted to a new jetty for the Lc o'c v'p" 
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ping. Ships’ boats may land either at the jetty or on the beach, there being no suif. Xo port 
charges exist. 

Directions. —Cape St. Blaise may be rounded closely, taking care to avoid Blinder Rock. On 
opening the Bay the town of Aliwal will be seen at nearly i m. inside the Cape. The proper 
anchorage in Mossel Bay in summer is in from 4^ to 5 fathoms, clay, with the village bearing S., 
or with Blands jetty head S. -J- W., and the extremity of the Cape S.E. by S. From Sept, to April 
vessels should not anchor in less than 6 fathoms. 

The heaviest gales are from W.N.W. Winter gales commence from X.N.W. with heavy gusts, 
unsteady both in direction and force, then veering to W.N.W. or W. They blow very hard in con¬ 
tinuous gales, with barometer low f29-6 inches); finally, shifting rather suddenly to the S.W., they 
subside with steady breezes and occasional showers. At this latter period, a swell sometimes sets 
round the Bay, but not endangering vessels or interrupting the landing of stores with light boats. 

Tides. It is H. W. at F, and C. at Mossel Bay at 3 h., and the rise of tide is 7 ft. 

Knysna Harbour, entrance in lat. 34° G' S., Ion. 23° 4' E., has a depth of 18 ft. in it; only 
fit for small vessels. When the harbour is well open, bearing N., a village with two churches 
will be seen. There are two beacons for leading marks,—one on. Fountain Point on the E. side, 
the other on the W. shore of Steenbok Island, within the harbour. A signal-staff is erected on 
Inner Obelisk Point, from which the following pilot signals are made with flags:— 


White, blue.The pilot boat is coming out. 


Red.Ship is recommended not to attempt to come in. 

White, red .... Ship may come in now. If waiting for the tide, a red pendant 
will be shown over the flag at a proper time for entering. 

Yellow.Pilot boat cannot go out, but pilot is ready to receive ship 

within the bar. 


{ Approaching Knysna Harbour from the W., steer for the S.E. rocks off the entrance; when 
! the Harbour is well open, proceed towards Needles Point on the W. side of the mouth, until the 
I two beacons come in line, which will lead up to Fountain Point. Pass close to this and steer for 
i the rocky point between Green and Monkey Points, by which a depth not less than 3 fathoms should 
j bo maintained. When abreast of Green Point, haul in for a sandy patch close to the S. of Rocky 
Point, and anchor to the S. of it in Best Cove. It is H. W. at F. and C., at Knysna Harbour, at 
3 h. 45 m.; the rise at springs is about 5 ft. 

Plettenberg Bay, on the N. side of Seal Cape (lat. 34° C' S., Ion. 23° 25' E.), has anchorage 
in 9 or 10 fathoms, good holding ground, with Seal Cape bearing S. by E., sheltered from all winds, 
except those between the S.E. and the S., which bring in a great swell. Whale Sunken Hock 
(having only G ft.), lies nearly 1 m. to S.E. of Seal Cape. 

Cape St. Francis, in lat. 34° IP S., Ion. 24° 52' E., and 25 leagues S.E. by E. from Seal 
, Cape, should not be approached in the niglit, being low and sandy; formerly it was mistaken for 
Cape Recife. Dense fogs prevail hereabouts. By night, vessels should not shoal under 40 fathoms. 

ALGOA BAY, Cape Recife, the W. point of Algoa Bay, has a light-house. In making this 
Cape from the W., the hummock called Recife Hillock, being higher than the light-house, is often 
; plainly seen before the latter. In approaching from the S., Cape St. Francis has been mistaken 
I for Capo Recife; but they may be distinguished by the hummock, which shows from a great dis- 
j tance as the termination of the coast-line in that direction, and by a remarkable strip of bare white 
I sand, showing as a beach, to the W. of the hummock. A lied stone beacon stands 500 yards N.N.E. 

I of the light-house, as a mark for Dispatch Rock. Two stone beacons, near Beacon Point, stand 
i E. and W., 1200 yards from each other; they are each 25 ft. high, with a ball, and painted in 
' bands of Hod and W^hite. 

Cape Hecife Light. The fight-house, in lat. 84° 2' S., Ion. 25° 42' E., is a stone tower, 

I with four horizontal White and Red bands. It exhibits a W'hite light, revolviwj once in a 
minute, 93 ft. above sea, and visible from seaward about 15 m.., between the beailngs of E., and 
round by the N. to W. and S.W., and in Algoa Bay till it bears S. 

Thunderbolt Reef lies about Jm. to S.S.W. of Cape Recife, and the sea gencrrdly breaks 
heavily uyjon its jagged rockf; but nt liigh water and in fino weatfior this may not oociir. Tli^ ro 
tni iiidnuigiit towards this reef and thii fiiid TKi slibiild siiteiiijit pj'2)*Oar-ii I 

^ irh ft terid) wjiJiiii % or ^ in. I^oiindiip about tiiu Gaue Hod linif 

u c vr?ry ^jjiddenly imm lOfnthomfl. Bboulil rdnokf n inord lo get lu cuiute fiOUluliiigd 

I Jr> r’lindlOil the Cape, ajul iiof. into leas tliati 15 fatfiouie, by or day. 

^ oiong Jiblrfliight will fie frit after (Jnpo Iveoife and Thundorholt Roof, and 

ftlkovjjvicft must hf> rnadf fnr it fdioj-in;? the couriio, oillovr iusida or outnidu Di^pah'Ii Ifrtk, partU 
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cularly if going inside, as foul ground stretches a long way off shore, between the rod beacon on 
the Cape and Beacon Point; and sailing vessels, by not allowing for indraught, have often goi 
on shore. 

Port Elizabeth. A heavy surf constantly breaks on the beach of Port Elizabeth, and surf or 
whale-boats are generally the only boats which can effect a landing; but a jetty, at the mouth of 
Baiiken River, is available at all times for ships’ boats, except during strong S.E. winds. Water 
and refreshments are easily procured at moderate prices, and leaky and dismasted ships are some¬ 
times hove down, repaired, and refitted at their anchorage off the town. A breakwater, to shelter 
small vessels, is in course of construction. 

Harbour-Light. Port Elizabeth Light-tower, of stone colour, with a time-ball on its top, is 
erected near Donkin Monument, on the hill over the town. It exhibits a fixed light visible seaward 
when bearing between N.W. and S.W. Each extremity of the arc; viz., from N. W. to N.W. by W., 
and from S.W. to S.W. by W. will be Red, and the intermediate six points White. The Light is 
P‘25 ft. above H. W., and visible in clear weather from a distance of 12 m. The White li'^ht kept 
m sight clears all dangers. 

Anchorage. Inner anchorage off Port Elizabeth town, in about 6 or 7 fathoms, gray sand, 
^ay be taken with the S.E. angle of Fort Frederick bearing W. ^ N., and the Bird Hock at Beacon 
loint S. -J- E. Outer anchorage for large vessels iff 8 fathoms, similar bottom, with the above 
objects bearing W. J S. and S. by W. The port captain determines the berths for merchant 
vessels, and ships of war need only take precaution in the summer season, when E. or S.E. gales 
way be expected, to anchor with plenty of room to veer. The holding-ground is good, and ships 
t’iddeu out these gales. At night, anchor in 8 fathoms with the harbour-light bearing 

Dispatch or Eoman Eock (least water 8 ft.) should not be approached within 2 cables’ 
lengths to the W. and N.W, From the shoalest part the Red beacon in line with Cape Recife 
Light-house hears S.S.W., and the two beacons on Beacon Point are in line. After rounding 
Capo Recife as above mentioned, the Red beacon will be first seen, and afterwards the two beacons 
on Beacon Point. 

Eiy Bank, E. by S., about 9 m. from Capo Recife, is about a mile in extent, and composed of 
foul giound, carrying from 6 to 10 and 14 fathoms of water. Therefore it is not exactly a danger 
impeding navigation, though it breaks with a long S. swell. 

Winds and Weather. East and S.E. gales, which alone are to be apprehended in Algoa 
Lay, occur in the Soulh African summer months; in the remainder of the year the wind seldom 
01 nevtir blows from these quarters, except in rare instances, when >vhat is called black S. lOaster 
comes on, with rain and thick weather, of which the sky and sea give sufficient warning. The 
approach of summer gales is slightly foretold by the barometer, which falls before the increase of 
Mud. A damp cold air also prevails, and a constant hazy appearance about the hoiizou, the upper 
paits of sky remaining clear. When signals to prepare for foul w'cather are made from the pt^rt 
0 ice, where a barometer is kept, sailing vessels with doubtful ground-tackle should got under way 
making their first tack towards St. CroLx Island. 

^^ilh the gale at its height a heavy breaking sea rolls in; but ships with plenty of cable have 
icren easily; and the strong E. cuiTent, which prevails during these gales, probablv assists tj 
lelieve the strain, with its powerful undertow. do .. 

TV Having brought the Light-hoiise to bear N.W., if intending to pass outside 

^ Red beacon open to W. of the Light-hous.-, 

Kf ^ r beacons (Red and Wliite bauds) are in one, or Beacon Point bears W.N.W.; then 

btc-er for the anchorage off the town. 

dhero is seldom any advantage gained in passing between Dispatch Rock and the mam land 
and It IS Mrongly reoommendod that no vessel should atmrnpt it. 

taken ^^hould shoal under 80 fathoms, and care fhonhl l.o 

l{.. A ‘ . i !vf ‘ tUeiO- I .ri lIoOi D) or v,olu. 
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Tides. H. W. on F. and C., at Port Elizabeth, occurs at 4 h., and the highest rise at springs 
is barely 5 ft.; the tides are often irregular. 

St. Croix Island, 9 m. to N.E. of Port Elizabeth, is of nearly bai'e rock, steep to the N.E., 
but less so on the opposite side, where some stunted vegetation grows. There is fair anchorage at 
about 3 cables from St. Croix Island in 10 fathoms, sandy bottom, with its W. peak bearing S. by E. 
In this position the heavy tumbling sea caused by E. and S.E. gales is considerably broken, but 
the extent of sheltered anchorage is very confined. 

The Coast from Sunday River eastward is formed by a chain of sand-hills, which extend 
inland 1 m. to Ij-m. Many of these hills rise to the height of 350 to 450 ft. above the sea, and 
are quite bare. At Woody Cape, 22 m. from Sunday River, the sand-hills are covered with dark 
bushes: and from it sandstone cliffs, fronted by rugged rock, extend along shore for 2 m.; when 
sand-hills are again met ^vith, which reach as far as Point Padrone. 

Point Padrone, in lat. 33® 47' S., Ion. 2G° 28' E., is difficult of recognition from seaward. 
Rocks, over wliich at times the sea breaks with great fury, project to seaward nearly I m. About 
2 m. to E, by S. there is a low sandy point, off which for 1 m., the swell w’as observed tp break 
heavily. These are the only outlying dangers, the coast being approachable, even to the surf, in 

7 or b fathoms; the depths deefeasing regularly towards shore. Fresh water is found at Woody 
Cape and‘about Point Padrone, welling out from the base of sand-hills, just above H. W. mark. 
By digging mto the sand, fresh water may be had nearly all along this portion of coast. Drift wood 
and fragments of wreck are found upon Woody Cape. 

BIRl) ISLANDS, a cluster of low rocky islets, E. i S., 30 m. from Cape Recife, and nearly 
S.S.W. 5 m. from Woody Cape, were dangerous to navigation before the erection of a light-house on 
the largest of the group, which has the appearance of a ship under sail. These Islands are the 
resort of numerous sea-fowl, and are covered to the depth of several feet by an inferior kind of 
guano. It is 33 ft. above sea, 800 yards long, and 000 yards wide. No water is found on it, 
save in hollows of the rocks after rain. Eggs are abundant at seasons; a very palatable vegetable, 
not unlike spinach, grows on it. Fish may be had in plenty. 

About J m. to the N. of Bird Island, two other islets, called Stag and Seal, lying nearly 
E. and W., are connected at low water; but in fine weather a boat can pass between them at high 
water. Outside, or to the N.E. of these, a rocky bed, with 2^^ and 3 fathoms, extends nearly 1 m. 
from the light-house, and terminates in rocks above water, called the N. Patch, To the W. of Seal 
Island are five black, rocky islets. 

Bird Island Light-house, in lat. 33® 50' S., Ion. 26® 17' E., is a white wooden pyramid, with 
a broad black belt in the middle. It stands on the S. side of the Island. It exhibits two Jjxed 
white lights, 61 and 51 ft. above H. W., visible 10 m. They are 18 ft. apart horizontally, and, 
when directly over each other, point to the Doddington Rock, upon a S.W. i W. bearing. Tho 
upper lantern has a shade on the N. or in-shorc side, which renders the light invisible from the 
anchorage to N.E. of these Islands, when bearing between S. by W. and W. by S. 

The Doddington and E. and W. Rocks are three dangers lying within H m. of the Bird 
Island Light, with it bearing between N.N.E. and E. The two former ai’e awash, and the latter 
lias 2i fathoms over it; but the sea is seldom so smooth as not to break. Close around, the depths 
are 10 to 12 fathoms. Between these Rocks and the island the soundings arc irregular, between 
5 and 10 fathoms. During heavy weather, a tremendous sea rolls over the whole of this space, 
producing a surf truly terrific, the sea breaking in 8 and 10 fathoms water to seaward. It is 
necessaiT to give the Bird Island dangers a wide berth in pfissing, since it is difficult to distinguish 
between the sea that breaks in 10 fathoms, and that which rolls over tlie reefs. This is one of the 
most dangerous parts of the coast, especially to a stranger. 

The Anchorage is on the N. side, but the holding-ground is not good, and the bottom uneven, 
f 'est anchorage i^ with light-house in line with N. patch, in 8 to 10 fathoms water. Vessels that 
load here with guano usually anchor with the black rocky islets about in line with Stag Islet, in 

8 to lO fathoms, as it is more convenient for boats to come off with cargo. It frequently happens 
that there is no landing, the rollers setting in during calm weather, as well as in a gale. After 
these have subsided, care is necessary in landing, as the sea sometimes brooks heavily and 
unexpectedly between the islands. 

Tides and Currents. Near tho Bird Islands no regular tidal stream was found, but a 
regular rise occui-s. It is H. W. on F. and 0., at 3 h. 15 m., with a rise of 0 ft. in Dec. At the 
niiohorage the current sets in general to the E., and at one time, during a strong W. gale, it iim 
E. at the rate of knots an hour. It was, however, in two other W. gales, found setting to 
windward. 


Kowie River, or Port Alfred, in lat. 33® 34' S., Ion. 26® 50’ E., admits small vessels drawing 
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,, but rollers are frequently heavy. Cook Rocks stand S^-m. to S E. of the river mouth. The 
course inwards is about N.N.W. 

Great Fish Point is a projecting part of the coast, in lat. 33 ° 3 T S., Ion. 27° 7 ' E. 

EAST LONDON. BUFFALO RIVER. The flag-staff at the entrance is in lat. 33 ° V S., 
kn. 27° 55' E. Ships proceeding to Buffalo River from the W. will find the coast from Great 
Fish Liver Point to Cove Rock even and sandy. The Keiskamma and several other rivers run into 
the sea on this part of the coast; are all bar rivers, over which a heavy surf is at all times breaking ; 
and all so much alike, that it is difiicult for a stranger to tell one from the other. A mark for 
making the Buffalo is Cove Rock, 0 m. to the W. of Hood Point, and when seen bj a ship running 
close along the shore to the E., it appears like an island, quite black, and without vegetation, and 
main land by a low sandy neck, over which the sea breaks heavily after S. gales. 
Rock, the houses of East London and two flagstaff's may be obseiwed over 
Hood Point. Variation 29° W. 

Light. A light-house stands on the reef at the S. side of the river; its base is square, in 
a ornate Red and A^hite bands. It beam E.S.E. nearly 400 yards from the flag-staff on the hill. 

ms infixed White light,. 45 ft. above H. W.; visible in cleai* weather about 11 m.; lat. 33 ° V S., 
Ion. 27° 55' E. » > 

Directions. Hood Point is low, and ships should give it a berth of at least J m., for a reef 
extouda from it, and a dangerous patch lies about i m. oflf. The best anchorage was found to he 
in fathoms, with Cove Rock just shut in by Hood Point, bearing W. by S., and the river 0 ]>en : 
ig t-house ^-W. ^ W.; Reef Point N.E. by E. At the anchorage off Buffalo River, vessels 
generally he broadside to the swell, rolling and straining much. 

To land troops vessels should lie with a good scope of cable out. The port office has the 
ommercial Oodo of siguals, by which*communication can be made. Should the weather be line, 
ev! 11^1 Passable, surf boats will probably be at the outer buoy, from which to the ship a hawser 
^ at tiines sets too strong for boats to tow against. A Red flag, with a 

11 e square in its centre, is hoisted at the lower flag-staff svhen the bar is passable; at half-mast 
w en 1 13 dangerous; but hauled down altogether when impassable. However smooth it may 
appe^, the bar should never be attempted by ships’ boats. 

tho ^ Algoa Bay to Buffalo River should leave at such a time that the latter half of 

uie passage can be performed by daylight; but should the weather be fine, and Cove Rock not 
fwifl ^Vi f dark, it w'ould be better for a steamer to anchor off the coast in about 12 fathoms 
steam up or nearly so), in preference to lying-to for the night, as the current somrlimos 
Bnffol 1 ? against a strong S.W. gale in 24 horn's. Sailing-vossels bound for the 

mi'nri ^ ^ secure a latitude half-way between Cape Morgan and Buffalo, bearing in 

mmd that the current always sets to the S.W. it. > o 

honr^ ^jongcuirent was always e.xperienced setting along shore to the W. from 2 to 4 knots per 
coast in n prol^bly strikes against Great Fish River Point, which sets it off from the 

cun'Pnf nf • stream running out of the river after heavy rains, meeting ihc coast 

coaqtinrf very variable cun'ent at tlie anchorage. It is tlie opinion of 

3 knot^i^ m 1 5 luiots an hour in strong W. gales, and IVom 2 to 

Tidpq ® current is seldom known but in very fine weather. 

Rivpr TTpi' t • ‘I'T* 0 ^ 0 ^^ Buffalo River entrance, F. and C.. at 3 h. 45 m.; springs rise 4 }, ft. 

low point- but the knd nf- V Cape^Morgaii, a 

and bushes intcrmi-o l If if ^ somewhat remarkable hill, covered with grass 

7 ft. at low water. * ^-E., nearly a mile. On the bar tlie least depth found \va-. 

guide to the ontriu^Tdu??i^?heLy’rol^^^^^ n O" N. shore of the river, serves «s a 

stream sets to the N, close in^sliore,knd”to tho’s k 

Snag Rocks are three low ° ebb. 

aO to ■■15 ft. above the sea. All around^ tl* largest of which, called tho Ste.g, is 

month, the sea brealts henvily • but thio A which lie about m. S. by W. i'rom tiie rivt r 

At iicuriy 1 tn. off sliorc near Koi *'^e main boach, which is all roekv. 

at the mean rate of 4 knots’an hour ' At fi’’ . ® ‘‘"'’‘•e'lt was found invariably to set to the SAV., 
for to S.E. ns the ane}>.,nige, where it ioiim^ ‘luartor .;hh, the stream from the River reached as 

eltip'^lia^ 'vasTrouXfont totlto thr^^^^ 

le Coast from Gape Morgan to Randy Point, l.^, m. N.in., affords no landing through the 
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. ledge of rocks, having a heavy surf upon 
lat. 31° 48' S., Ion. S9° 14' E., is a bold 
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^iea \7 surf. At Bashee Point, in about lat. 32^ 
them, extends off about Jm. Eame Head, in abouPl 
rocky point, sloping gradually, with a small rock at its extremity. To the W. of the Head, about 
J m. otf shore, is a shoal with from 8 to 10 fathoms on it. Brazen Head, about 5 ra. to the N.E.^ 
of Eame Head, has from tlie E. the appearance of two distinct points densely wooded and very steep. 

EIVER ST. JOHN, or UMZIMVUBU, has its entrance in lat. 31° 35' S., Ion. 29° 29' E. 
A lofty table-topped mountain 1200 ft. in height, appears to have been cleft to its base, leaving a 
wedge-shaped gap in the centre, tlu'ough which the river flows to the sea into Gordon Bay. Capo 
Hennes, the S. horn of this Bay, has a round grass-covered hill, 420 ft. above sea, and the N. horn 
has a similar hill, but not so large nor so high. The depth of the Bay is scarcely i m. From 
Cape Hermes the coast to the distance of 800 yards N. by W. is all rocky; it here joins a sandy 
beach, which runs to N. for f m. to the spit at the river entrance. At the junction of this rocky 
and sandy coast there is a small nook, called Paul’s Cove, where the boats of H.M.S. Hermes 
effected a lauding, when the river bar seemed impracticable, from the heavy surf. 

The bar of this River, being subject to change of position, small vessels which enter the River 
with merchandise are guided over it by a shifting mark upon the shore, at the back of a hr ^ which 
is built near the end of the spit, at the W. point of river entrance. There is a trading station 
about 9 m. from the mouth of the River, to which place the vessel employed as a trader carries her 
inward cargo. A surf boat and surf warps are employed in communicating with this vessel when 
outside the bar. 

The Rainy Season prevails from Oct. to April, when great changes are produced in the channel 
already mentioned. The natives are of mild disposition, and upon friendly terms with European 
traders. During all but very boisterous weather, the River is practicable for surf-boats provided 
with necessary warps and buoys. 

Auchorage can be taken in 12 or 13 fathoms, with Cape Hermes W.N.W., about f m. off; and 
Porpoise Rock N. by ^V. 7 } W., rather over 1 m. off; but the bay is exposed to winds from E., round 
by the S. to W, During the flood-tide, which runs regularly, a strong current was found setting 
to S.S.W. along the sandy shore inside the breakers, and to seaward along the rocky shore in the 
direction of Cape Hermes. This current should not be forgotten in attempting to land with a 

flood-tide. Upon one occasion, it was found so strong that a cutter could barely stem it. Should 

a boat be swamped in the surf, it would be almost impossible for the crew to reach shore; and 
sharks are numerous and ravenous, both outside the surf and inside the river mouth. 

Tides. It is H. W. ou F. and C. at Paver St. John, at about 4 h.: the rise is 5 ft. 

This Coast, from Ptame Head to Waterfall Bluff, is faced with severd high bluffs. The 
Waterfall, in lat. 31° 25' S., is 200ft. high; from it, about G and 12 leagues to E N.E., there are 
two sand-bluffs; but beyond them, the Coast has no remarkable featm'es, except False Bluff, w’bicli 
is lOm. to the W.S.W. of Cape Natal. 

Aliwal Shoal is dangerous, about a mile in length, in lat. 30° 15' S., Ion. 30° 50' E., and 
lies in the track of vessels bound for Natal from the S.W. upwards of 2 m. off and parallel to the 
shore. It has from 2 to 6 fathoms on it, and 15 fathoms close-to all round, at L. W. From 
its shoalest part Cape Natal bluff bears N.E. by E., 25 m. off (of course not visible), and Green 

Point boars N.W. 2 i-m. off. The water is deep inside the shoal; 15 to 12 fathoms being obtained 

close in shore. 

Impulse Shoal, in lat. 30° 19' S., Ion. 31° 12 ' E., was reported in I860; but the position of 
the danger is given as douhtfuL 

Cape Natal is a high, wooded tongue of land, terminating in a remarkable bluff, which is 
easily made out, the coast to the N. being low for several miles. There are no outlying dangers in 
apjiroaching it, and the water is deep close to land. The coast to S. of Cape Natal is of moderate 
elevation near the sea, and broken in several places by mouths of rivers and streams. The hills 
rise inla?id to a considerable height. Variation of compass 27° W. 

PORT NATAL, A vessel intending to enter the Port, and in want of a pilot, should anchor 
iu the road in 9 or 9J fathoms, sandy bottom, when the flag-staff ou bluff bears S.W. 1 m. A signal 
being made, Pilot will be sent off; or, if surf on the bar is too heavy, the fact will be signalled from 
t)ie flag staff. Anchorage in the road ia safe so long as tlie wind does not blow directly on shore, 
which is seldom the case; but HALS. Southampton drove and was very nearly wrecked here during 
a gale frum E.S.Pl; when the wind is inclined to freshen from that quarter, with a long swell anil 
]}igh Lirometer, a hip should go to sea as soon as possible. 

The Bar slcmld on no account bo attempted by a stranger, as the channel must shift till all 
barb')ur--.Volks are complete. The stone pier, or groyne, on the N.W. side from D’Urbaii sandy 
point, iii 200 r) ft. A short wall with a fixed hai’bour-light, was proposed, from the base of 
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Natal Bluff, forming tlie S.E. side of the harbour, the entrance to which is nearly 200 yai'ds wide, 
with 3 or 3^ fathoms at H. W., according to the season. W. winds and rains deepen the Bar 
between October and February, but in diy months (March to Sept.) sand accumulates. 

Light. Natal Bluff has a light, Revolving every minute, elevated 280 ft., visible 21 m. in clear 
weather. Not fusible from Aliwal Shoal, but to the N. of that danger, the light is seen from 
seaward bearing about N.E. by E., round by the N. and the W., till in Natal Bay it bears S. This 
Capo Natal revolving light is in lat. 29° 53' S., Ion. 31° 3' E. 

D’IJrhan Town stands 2 m. to N.W. of the light-house, and is a thriving place. Fresh water 
is sent off in large boats to vessels lying in the road outside the Bar. Refreshments of all kinds 
may be obtained at moderate prices in harbour. The chief exports are wool and ivory. The 
sugar-cane flourishes, and excellent sugar has been produced; also arrowroot and rice, ginger, 
turmeric, chicory, coffee and tobacco; of fruits, pine-apples, mangoes, bananas, sour-sops, lemons, 
chilies, &c., also thrive; as well as potatoes, European vegetables, and com and oats. A life-boat 
and a steam-tug arc kept at this port. 

Tides. In the port of Natal, abreast the custom-house, the time of H. W. on F. and C. is 
4 h. 30 m., and the rise of spring tides is 6 ft. The ebb at springs on the Bai' runs about 3 knots 
per hour, and between Sandy Point and the Bar about 2 knots. In the road, outside the Bar, the 
stream of flood sets to the S.W., and of ebb to the N.E. It is necessary to caution the seaman 
against the strong current which prevails on NatM coast, from 3 to 30 m. off land. It is uncertain 
both in direction and force, but generally sets to the S.W. at the rate of 2 knots an hour. 

Coming from the N., Port Natal Bluff is most conspicuous; and the coast of Natal is generally 
01 moderate height, interspersed with sand hills; in many places the shore is rocky, with deep 
soundings near it. Between Port Natal and Cape St. Lucia, soundings extend 3 or 4 leagues off, 
and 0 leagues off from Fisher River, which is in lat. 29° 16' S., Ion. 31° 33' E,, distant from Port 
Natal 15 leagues to the N.E., and Dumford Point is 8 leagues fui’ther. j 

Cape St. Lucia is in lat. 28° 32' S., Ion. 32° 28' E , and 7 m. farther N. lies River St. Lucia, | 
with a sugar-loaf bill on its S. entrance. The land of St. Lucia Point has a series of bluff capes. I 
From hence the coast runs 8 leagues to Cape Vidal, in lat. 28° 9V S., Ion. 82° 38 E.; thence nearly j 
straight N E. by N. for 44 leagues to the Island St. Mary, or Cape Inyack, at the entrance of 
Delagoa Bay. This extent of coast from Cape St. Lucia was called Fumos by the Portuguese. It 
is generally composed of rather low land near the sea, and little frequented by Europeans, beveral 
parts of this coast have no soundings except near the shore. Variation 25° V . 

DELAGOA BAY, or Lorenzo Marques, is 5 leagues in breadth E. and W., and from N. to S. 

14 leagues; but all the S. part is shallow and unsafe. Cape Colatto, in lat. 26° 4' S-i Ion. 33° 1 E., 
the S. boundary of tlie Bay, has a round-top hill not far within the point. Port Melville is to the 
W. of Elephant Island. Lorenzo Marques Fort, with a Portuguese garrison, stands in a swamp on 
the N. shore of English River, about IJ m. within Reuben Point. Shefeen Island is to E. by N. 
of that point, and to N.W. of Elephant Island. 

Inyack, or St. Mary Island, is high, undulating land, near middle of which, on the E. side, 
there is a single hill w’ith white spots; and the Island is separated from Cape Colatto peninsula by 
a naiTow, rocky channel. The N.E. extremity of St* Mary Island, Point Inyack. is in lat. 25° 58' S.. 
Ion. 33° 2' E. A little to the N. of St. Mary there is another small one, called Elephant Island, 
from which detached shoals called Cockbura, Hope, Domett, and Cutfield, extend about 18 m. to. 
the N. Between these shoals, there are narrow channels, with various depths of 5 to 7 fathoms. 
The bank of soundings extends but a smsill distance to seaward; and after getting bottom, the 
water shoals fast in running into the Bay; the bottom is rocky, with very irregular soundings, 
requiring cai'c in a large ship. A ship bound into this Bay should keep boats alicad sounding, us 
the sands are said to shift with tho tides, which are irregular. Outside the entrauc*.', the genera' 
depths are from 6 to 7 fathoms, with 12 to 16 fathoms at 2 leagues off. 

Pantaloon Shoa.1, in lat. 25° 46' S., lou. 33° 5' E , has 5 and 6 fathoms about 20 m. off shore, 
Creat caution is requisite in this vicinity till more iniuutelv examined. 
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projects 4 or 5 m. to the E. of that island, and between which and Hope Shoals the channel is 4 m. 
wide. Then steer for Point Reuben, and anchor in 6 fathoms, about 6 m. off it, bearing W. by N. 
i N., and the extremes of Shefeen Island between N. and N.N.E. Wait here till tide suits for 
entering English River. Point Reuben the N. point of the entrance, must be approached nearest 
in entering this river, where the depths ai’e 3 and 4 fathoms at JL. W^. bet\veen the points, in¬ 
creasing to 7 and 8 fathoms about 2 m. inside. Ships may anchor 1 or 2 m. within the entrance, ' 
or 3 or 4 m. farther up, where the depths are 8, 9, and 10 fathoms. There is a good watering- 
place on the S. shore, opposite to the anchorage; and a little above Point Talloqueen, a long sandy 
point on the same side, there is a small rivulet, where the Portuguese have a resident; opposite 
this, on the N. side of river, the ruins of the Portuguese fort are visible. 

Sailing into or out of Delagoa Bay, the shoals will generally be seen in clear weather from the 
mast-head; but it is advisable to keep a boat ahead sounding, as the sets of tide are not regular, and 
there are often strong ripplings. The depths above mentioned are at low-water spring-tides. The 
bai' of the river has 2^ fathoms at L. W.; ships ought, therefore, to cross it with the flowing tide. 

English River extends a great way into the country, and is the only one navigable for ships 
of moderate size; for, although several other rivers fall into tliis bay, the shallow water on tlleir bars 
prevents vessels of burden from entering. The largest of them is Manice (King George) River, on 
Island Shefeen. Mapoota River, at the S. part of the bay, has veiy shoal water. 
The Factory Flag-staff at English Paver is in lat. 25"^ 58' S., Ion. 32° 37' E. A considerable trade 
was formerly carried on at these rivers for elephants* teeth ; but few English ships, except whalers, 
now visit this bay. Although Portuguese still retain a little intercourse with the natives, ships 
which trade here ought not to place much confidence in them, particularly if boats are sent a great 
distance up the rivers with goods to barter; for in such cases the natives have been known to attack 
them, and massacre the crews. Elephants^ teeth are procured in barter for India goods and coarse 
stuffs of various kinds. The bay abounds with fish, and inland the country is fertile, producing 
groin; bullocks, sheep, poultry, and other supplies may be procured, and also fruits, among which 
pine-apples and water-melons are the chief. Sugar-canes are also cultivated by the natives. This 
bay IS much frequented^ by southern whalers, who kill here the black whale ; but it is a very un¬ 
healthy place, being subject to jungle fevers, which proved fatal to many officers and men employed 
on the su^rvey in H.M. ships Leven and Barracouta, under the late Admiral Owen; and some of the 
whalera have been disabled by the loss of nearly all their people. During the unhealthy season, 
Irom Sept, until the end of April, ships visiting this place will be liable to the pestilential scourge, if 
the people are employed on shore, or sent up any rivers, to trade in boats with the natives; and above 
ail, during night, in the proximity of low mangrove swamps, near the banks of rivers. The country 
miand is mountainous, but low where it fronts the sea, adjacent to the rivers. On the coast to tho 
-Dehigoa Bay is Lagoa River, the entrance of which is in lat. 25° 20' S., Ion. 33° 13' E. 
Tides. H W. at oh. 15m., on F. and C. of moon, and rise of tide 12ft. at the Portuguese 
h actory. At Shefeen Island about a half-hour sooner, 

CAPE CORRIENTES (small rock), in lat. 24° 7' S., Ion. 35° 30' E., bears E. by N. from 
Delagoa Bay, about 60 leagues. The coast, from River Lagoa to Zavora Point, runs nearly straight 
Ilf leagues, and has several rivers, the largest of which is Inharapura, in lat. 

II h., Ion. 33 34' E., about 20 leagues from Cape Colatto; and Gold River, 16 leagues 
Shoals extend from lat. 25° 12' to 25° 10' S., and from Ion. 33° 89' to Ion. 
4h L. Cape Corrientes has a hill over it, which may be seen 10 or 12 leagues; the coast about 
u IS clear of danger, with deep w'ater, the edge of the bank of soundings not extending above 3 or 4 m. 

generally sets round it to the S.W., and afterwards along tho coast of NataL 
Cape WilDerforce, bears N.E. 5 leagues from Cape Corrientes; the coast then runs to N. 
a.*out 8 m. to Barrow Hill Point, the S. extreme of Inhambane Bay; it consists of barren sand¬ 
hills, moderately high, visible 20 m.; at a distance appearing like clialky cliffs. 

Inhambane Bay has not been yet minutely examined, but a few depths from 7 to 23 fathoms 
T “ sand-hill over it. called Barrow Hill, in lat. 

’• . , t’i round to the W., to the low 

point of Inhambane Itiver, off which a reef of heavy breakers extends to N„ about 7 m. This reef 
terms the \V. side of tho Bay, the anchorage being alxmt 3m. to the N. of Barrow Hill, in 7 or 8 
athoms. Between the low points which form the entrance of the river, the distance is about 6 m,. 

“P low sandy islands and banks; the channel is near the N.W. shore, 
ouiid the point of the reef before mentioned, having variable depths from 2 to 12 fathoms; but 
a r frequented, except by small vessels. The bar should not be attempted without 

win K ' I fr*'- “ J^orfuguese will come off. There is a heavy sea on the bar during S. 

Inhambane Town, in lat. 23° 52' S., Ion. 85° 25' £., is on tho E. shore, about 15m up 
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the river, where some trade is carried on by Portuguese in slaves, &c., having here a resident. There 
is a small fort and a few troops for protection. Ivory may be procured here; other products arc 
coffee, cotton, indigo and sugar; oranges and lemons in great abundance. 

The Coast. Between the sandy point and Cape Corrientes, the current sets strong to the S. 
great part of the year, which will oblige a ship to anchor near the shore, if the wind fail in steering 
to the N. The coast from Inhambane River extends about 50 m. N.N.E. to Cape Lady Gray, a 
headland, in lat. 2*2° 50' S., Ion. 35° 41' E. Above that Cape it recedes to W. about 1 league, then 
trends N. for 60 m. about 150 ft. high, covered with dai'k bush, to Cape St. Sebastian ; between 
them there are several rivers of small size, not navigable; the first, called French River, about 12 
or 13 leagues to the N. of Inhambane, and another farther N., called Robbers’ River. This part 
of the coast has in general a sterile appearance, with sand points at the entrance of rivers, and is 
high in some places, particularly to the N. of the latter river. 

Zambia Shoal, with 3 fathoms, lies 3^ or 4 m. off shore, bearing about N. by E. 10 m. from 
Capo Lady Gray. Abreast of this Shoal, the cliffs are of reddish colour. 

Cape St. Sebastian is in lat. 22° G' S., Ion. 35° 32' E.; the land over it being high, may be 
seen at lO leagues. In approaching, it appears highest to the S., and there are no soundings at a 
greater distance than 2 or 3 m. from shore. From this Cape the land trends to the W., forming a 
hay, barred up with shoals between the Cape and Bazarouta Islands, and the whole of the Sofala 
coast from hence to Luabo River, the S. branch of the Cuama, is low and woody, with a sandy beach 
ni most places. 

Bazarouta Islands extend in a chain to the N. of Cape San Sebastian, and appear like one 
coming from the S. Cape Bazarouta, their N. extremity, is in lat. 21° 31' S., Ion. 

31' E. A reef projects from it, covered at H. W.; a large cove is formed on the W. side of 
the N. island, called Bazarouta, or Punga Ba 3 % where a ship might find shelter from E., S., and W. 
winds, and procufe wood and water: it has from 7 to 15 fathoms water, but is lined by shoal 
>anks on each side. Marsha (St. Carolina Island) in the Middle of this Bay, is the principal 
establishment of the Portuguese between Inhambane and Sofala, having a commandant and a 
J^ilitary detachment. The entrance is from the N., a little nearer to the Great Bazarouta, or 
island, than to the main land opposite. There is no passage between these islands for ships. 

about 15 m. long, N. and S., an undulating range of sand-hills from 100 to 
)0 ft. liigh. It is said to be steep-to, but the chart shows a rock more than 4 m. E. of the Ca[>e. 

Bazarouta Islands, soundings decrease regularly on the bank, to 
atboms sand, about 3 leagues from shore; but ships mnning in to the S. of Sofala must be 
jareul of several dangerous shoals, covered at half-tide, stretching far out from the coast, and 
>ing directly in the way of ships coming from the S , bound into Sofala. One of these, Inverarity 

nearly 3J leagues from the land. 

Moromone Bay, 30 m. to N. of Moi’sha, is the embouchure of the Govooro, which is a fine 
liver with a bad entrance. 

N.N.W. 40 m. from Cape Bazarouta, is the most pro- 
All Savey% or Sabia River Delta, which extends from kloromone Bay to Chulawan. 

from lO fathims mangrove bushes. Soundings shoal quickly 

plflVKo'w"' ,0 Iho .Pin 

with ^ nr 6 m. in length, low, and covered 

.nj ,«.is.bl,. pa.„s. in. &b”. K-riiliMo! ““ “ 

Fr. nch and English vessels, after enticiinr natives on t ^ ^ F^iui iced against Eur..)’Cans ; 

iis skves. At Sofala, and other rilaces where PortnLo'o 1 

vessel that may touch there, to prevent illicit trade - hut is placed on board of any 

-i.„ l “'“-‘t 'rarte. but. by gaming favour of the comniandunt. 


trade may be carried on at most of these nla.-av tkI n favour of the coinniandtuU 

iill coasting vessels helong to that port. ^ “'“ier Mozambique Government, and 

iitrance, iti lat. 80° 11'’S., auTlmf T/e^'^d 1^''™’^°?^^ * 

latter cannot be et.tereTl'^l'rrrlrV^^^ 


f‘nti 

tl 


_ lattpr cfltinnt hi ; V I . mw taW trees indicate 

being only 12 ft. wtiter on the Bar at low tide^aid tf ® burthen with safety, thoro 

not ai.proach Sofala nearer than 3 leagues Shonl ships stiould 

Anchorap for strangers is in 0 or 7 fethoms at L Wkbil ^V*" ’ v v ^ 
pilot is obtainable, but terms not known ‘ N.a.W., about 8 m. ofif. A 
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Tides. H. W. at 4 li., on F. and C., at the anchorage. Rise of tide on the springs, 19 to 22 ft. 

Sofala Town is by the Fort, and has about 2000 inhabitants, with a Portuguese governor and 
small garrison. This is said to be the Ophir of Solomon. The trade is now insignificant; but by 
old Portuguese accounts, the vicinity produces gold, silver, copper and iron; pearls are found on 
the banks. Sugar-cane, rice, cotton and tobacco are cultivated. In.moderate weather, at Ii. W. 
i spiing-tides, large ships might enter the river if the channels were buoyed. The channel, deficient 
j of proper landmarles to guide a stranger, is betw^een Sofala Spit and Matto Grosso Sand, off which 
the sea breaks at a quarter ebb. Bullocks and poultry may be purchased from natives on moderate 
terms, but not so if procured from the Europeans. 

The coast above Sofala trends still N. about 15 m. into Masaugzani Bay, into which Boozy 
River falls. There are many outlying shoals, and the land is low. Soundings of 5 fathoms extend 
nearly 3 leagues from land. Masangzani Point, the E. extreme of that .Bay, is about 20 m. 
xM.E. by N. of Sofala Fort. 

Sofala Bank of Soundings extends more than 60 m. from the coast in the latitude of Sofala. 
Near river mouths the bottom is muddy, but in deeper water it is sandy. The verge of soundings 
e.xtends nearly straight N.E. from Cape Bazaruto to Quillimane River. A safe mlo is not to shoal 
under 15 fathoms by night along this low coast. 

The coast, above Masangzani Bay, trends to E N.E. about 80 m. to the W. mouth of the 
Zambesi Delta. Sand-hills fringe the shore, which are highest, about 200 ft., in lat. 19^ 38' S. 
About 34 leagues E.N.E. of Sofala, in lat 18° 57' S., Ion. 35° 50' E., is the W. side of Luabo 
River, the S. mouth of Zambesi, or Great Cuama River; here spring-tides rise 22 ft. In this 
extent of coast the land is low, with sandy plains; and several small rivers fall into the sea. This 
coast is safe to approach into 8 or 9 fathoms, the soundings being regular toward the shore. 
The W. shore of the Luabo is very low, but trees cover the E. side. From Luabo River, the coast 
extends about T leagues E. by S., then turns again to E.N.E., which space’comprehends the 
several entrances of the Zambesi River. 

THE ZAMBESI DELTA, comprises five mouths along 30m. of coast; the W. Luabo; the 
Melambe; the Kongoni; the Zambesi, or E. Luabo; and the Muselo. From this last, the coast 
bends round to the N. for 20 m. 

Shoals. Changes at times occur in sand-banks off the Zambesi. Luabo Shoals extend some 
distance to the E. The Elephant Shoals, in lat 18° 56' S., 3 or 4 m. off shore, are the outermost 
of these dangers. A bank was reported by H.M.S. Lilym 1843, in lat. 18° 35' S.,lon. 36° 40' E.. 
with 3 and 0 fathoms; land just in sight from mast-head, and supposed about 14 m. distant. This 
was 20 m. E.N.E. of the Muselo mouth, 

Kongoni Month is considered the best entrance of the Zambesi, and by it the expedition 
under Livingstone entered in 1861, Pearl Island, the E. side of the Kongoni, is in lat. 18° 53' S., 
Ion. 36° ir E. The Portuguese have a flag-staff on the W. side of entrance, and a beacon on 
Pearl Island. The Bar may be crossed with Beacon N. by E. ^ E.; and ships should anchor 
fiurther out, on same bearing, in 6 or 7 fathoms, more than 4 m. off shore. 

Coi’rent generally sets to W., causing ships at anchor off the Zambesi to lie witli broadside to 
the usual S.S.E. wind, and consequently to roll much. 

Tides. It is H. W. on F. and C. at 4^ h. Springs rise 12 to 15 ft., sometimes more. The 
ebb runs at springs 4 knots an hour off the Bar. At L. W. the river is generally fresh. In the 
rainy season—Oct. to Feb.—the river banks are sometimes submerged 2 ft. at.high tide. 

Muselo Mouth, with sand-banks off it, forms the most prominent point of the Zambesi Delta; 
but the surf is always heavy, preventing any attempt to effect an entrance; nor is the channel 
known. To N. of Muselo, there are three or four other mouths,—the Namcara, the Lindi, and 
Indian Rivers,—whicbi doubtless are outlets of the Zambesi; but ships should not shoal under 
9 fathoms in this bight. 

aUILLIMANE RIVER, the N. branch of Zambesi, is 1 m. in width between Hippopotamus 
Point, on the W. side, and Point Tangalane on the E. This River is said to be 180 leagues in 
leiigih; about 6 leagues up, on the N. shore, the first Portuguese factory ^va 3 constiaicted. Senna, 
the principal settlement, in lat. 17° 30' S., Ion. 35° 44' E., is, by the undulations of the river, 
more than 60 leagues up. The flag-staff on Point Tangalane is in lat. 18° 1' S., Ion. 37° 1' E.; 
but the entrance is not easily known, land on each side being low, with cocoanut-trees; on tho 
S. prjint theru is a small .sand hill. There is generally a considerable swell on the Bar, which has 
li fathoms on it at L. W., and the tide rises J 6 ft. on the springs: II. W. at 4 b. 15 m. Inside 
t.bo River the depths are 4 to 10 fathoms between the j^oints; from thence to the town, are various 
sbo? 1 banks, and the Island Pequena about 4 in. inside the mouth. About 3 or 4 leagues up, 
fresh water may bo had from a stream on the N, shore. 
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The Bar. A shoal bank projects to S.E. from each point of the entrance, contracting the 
Bar, wliicli is about 3 m. outside the Biver's mouth, with 9 ft. on it. Being bound in, steer for 
Point Tangalane, on which the flag-staff, or a few cocoanut-trees, may be perceived, bearing about 
N N.W., and the River’s mouth will be seen open to the left. The current usually sets to the W. 
past the River mouth. Breakers run very high in bad weather on the tails of the sands, and it is 
proper to keep in mid-channel. The Bar is subject to changes, and caution is needed, as many 
accidents have happened to boats of H. M.’s ships on that station, and many lives have been lost, 

ftnillimane Town is about 5 leagues from the Bar, on the N. bank of the river, in 
lat. 17° 5*2' S., Ion. 37° P E. Variation 18° W. When S. winds prevail, it is prudent to anchor 
in the road to the S. of Hippopotamus Point, in 4 or 5 fathoms at L. W., about 3 m. off shore, 
which point may be known by sandy spots to the S. In the opposite monsoon, the anchorage 
should be to the N. of the entrance, as the winds frequently blow strong in both monsoons, and the 
current runs along shore with the wind. From this liver the Portuguese formerly exported slaves, 
elephants’ teeth, and some gold. Provisions are scarce. 

River ftuizungo is about 42 leagues E. by N. from Quillimane River, in lat. 17° 2' S., where 
trade is'carried on by boats from Mozambique: between these there are other rivers of smoller size. 

The Coast between Quillimane and Quizungo Rivers, is generally low, sandy, with jungle at 
the back. Capes Fitzwilliam and Edward, the first a yellow blufi*, the latter a red bluff*, are the 
most remarkable points; they are 0 m. apart, and Cape Edward is 33 m. W. of the Quizungo. 
Soundings gradually decrease towards the shore, but several shoals have been discovered in the 
line between Quillimane and the outer Primeira Islands. These shoals bear the names of the 
vessels which discovered them; the Brisk, in lat 17° 55' S., and Ion. 37° 17' E. (7 fathoms); the 
Pantaloon, in lat. 17° 44' S., and Ion. 38° 1' E. (3J- fathoms); the Acorn, in lat. 17° 37' S., and 
Ion. 38° 13' E. (2^ fathoms). Deep water surrounds these shoals, and probably others exist. 

David Shoals (5 fathoms), have their centre in lat. 17° 30' S., Ion. 38° 36' E., and outside 
of these, about 12 leagues to the S.W. of Fogo Island, there is a rocky bank, which Captain David 
Inverarity, who discovered these shoals in the India in 1802, crossed over in 6 fathoms rc*cks, with 
several discoloured spots to the N. of her, which appeared much shoalcr, in about lat. 17° 39' S., 
Ion. 3jB° 32' E. This bank is a little outside the verge of soundings, and is probably very dangerous. 
When on it, the laud Wiis not seen from the mast-head. Great care is requisite when navigating 
in this neighbourhood. 

Many whales of the black kind are seen; and the land may be generally discerned in 
20 flit boms water. The winds of Sofala and Zambesia prevail from S. and S.E.; but in Dec., 
•Ian., and Feb., the N.E. monsoon extends along this coast, and the current frequently sets lo the 
S.W.; at other times it is very changeable. 

PREMEIBA ISLANDS (Ilhas Premeiras, or First Islands) lie adjacent to the coast, and are 
the S. islands of the long chain off the district of Mozambique. They are small, and surrounded 
by reefs, with passages between them. 

De Silva Island, a barren sand-bank. 10 ft. high, in lat. 17° 18' S., and Ion. 38° 51' E., and 
about 18 m. E.N.E. of the David Shoals, is the W. islet of the Priineiras. Reefs extend 
eff it I m. A ship may pass in 14 and 15 fathoms, between it and Fogo, keeping nearer to the latter. 



deep 


111 10 fathoms, .about 4 cables off, with the centre of Island bearing S. by E. to S. by W ' Crown 
Island, of r>an(i, and 20 or 30 ft. above the sea, bears E.N.E. 4 m. from Focto. There is 
water round all these islets, and between Crown and Casuarina Island. ^ " 

Casnarina Island ib about 4 leagues E. by N. of Fogo, and covered all 
trees; wood hero is abundant, but no water. 

CASXJAKINA ROAD is the best anchorage along this coast. 


over with Casuarina 
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about 30 m. E.N.E. of Epidendron, is a sandy island, in 
and in the interval there are some reefs ^vith breaker's, between 


Moma Bank, or Island, 
lat. 16° 47' S., Ion. 30° 34' E. 
which and Moma there is a passage, and another with 8 and 10 fathoms water between the reefs 
and the Island. These Islands are all surrounded by e.vtensive reefs. A bank with 5 fathoms 
lies Om. to S.W. by W. of Moma Island, and another shoal between them. Caldeira Point, or 
Black Rock, is 8 m. N. by E. of Moma Island. Caldeira Island,' in lat. 16° 39' S., Ion. 39° 46' E., 
the W. one of the Angoxas, lies about 10 m. E.S.E. from the Black Rock, and 14 m. to E.N.E. 


of Moma. 

ANGOXA, or ANGOZHA ISLANDS, lie parallel to the\Joast, about the same distance from 
it as Premeira Islands. Ships may pass between them, also between them and the coast, in 8 or 10 
fathoms soft gi'ound, by keeping nearer the Islands than to the main; but it would be imprudent 
to rim through these channels in the night. Hurd Island is 6 m. to the N.E. of Caldeira. Between 
it and ^bifamade Island, are two dangers called IMichael Reef and Walker Bank. Mafamade Island, 
tiOm. N.E. by E. of Hurd Island, has lofty Casuoi’ina trees, many of them 150 ft. high, visible at 
5 or 6 leagues’ distance. It is in lat. 16° ‘20' S., Ion. 40° 4' E.; a reef surrounds the Island, 
projecting farthest to the E, All these islands are small, none of them more than 2 or 3 m. in 
e.vtent, and usually surrounded by reefs. To the N.W. of Mafamade, lies Angoxa River, the bar 
of which is very shallow, but frequented by the boats of Mozambique. Here the tide rises 13 ft. 

Antonio Shoal, in lat. 16° 8' S., Ion. 40° 1*2' E., lies 12 m. N.E. of Mafamade. It has two 
or three sand patches on its S.W. end, and is nearly covered at H. W. Passing through, between 
the shoal and the main, a ship should not approach the coast nearer than 7 fathoms, nor deepen 
more than 11 fathoms in the oflQng. 

Hnddart Shoal is in lat. 15° 47' S., Ion. 40° 28' E.; a dangerous rock, on which the sea does 
not break at H. W., about 8 leagues to the N.E. of Antonio Shoal, 6 or 7 m. from shore; to avoid 
which, n ship ought to keep in 20 fathoms water, or more, in passing along the coast at tliis place. 
When passing between Huddart Shoal and the main, from to 5 fathoms is found. 

Angoxa River, about 8 m. to N.E. of Mafamade, may be known by a clump of Casuarina 
trees on ^Monkey Island, on S. side of the entmnee. Anchor off it in 7 fathoms L. W., with 
clump N.W. by W , Angoxa Point S.W. by W., and Mafamade S. by E., about 2 or 3 m. from 
shore. Tlie town is a little way up the River. Natives are generally ai'med with spears and a few 
muskets, and are not to be trusted. 

Mogincale Shoal, between lat 15° 33V S., and 15° 38' S,, lies 4^ to 5 m. off Mogincale 
River, which is a high part of the coast. Caution is necessary, as the sea breaks on it at L. W. 
spring tides, but there are 2 or 3 fathoms on it at H. W. Between Mogincale and Mokamha 
River, the coast should not he approached nearer than 20 fathoms, on account of another small 
shoal with only 3 fathoms, and about 3 leagues from shore: probably the Barracouta Reef, or rocky 
shoal, with only 7 or 8 ft. water, on which the Firebraas struck, in about lat. 15° 30' S., and Ion. 
40° 38' E., which projects about 2jm. froih Barracouta Point. 

I Bajone Shoal, in lat. 15° 27' S., Ion. 40° 42' E., lies about 0 or 7 m. E.N.E. from Barracouta 
' Point, and 4 m. off the main-land abreast, and is dangerous, though there is a passage inside of it 
for small ve: sels. 


Bajone Point, in lat. 15° 12|' S., Ion. 40° 43^' E, is a projecting headland, forming the 
S. point of Molcamba Bay. This Bay has very deep water in the centre, and apparently also on its 
N. shore, but its S. shore is lined with reefs. Off its N. point, called Point Sunkool, aro coral (lats, 
which extend E. to St. Jago Island, and from thence in a N. direction to the Island of Mozambique. 

Port Mokamba is at the head of Mokamha Bay, about 7 m. N.N.W. of Point Bajone. Its 
entrai.ce, which is upwards of a mile wide, is in lat. 15° 6' S., Ion. 40° 35' E. Point Mudge, 
the H. entrance point, ha-: a reef projecting from it H m. to the E.; therefore, keep near to tho 
N. side of the bay in approaching the Port, and borrow towards the N., or Mokamba Point, which 
is steep-to. About 2 m. inside Point IMudge, on the S. shore, is Point William, which has u 
I detaciied ro» I:y patch more than J m. off it. Mudge and William points in one clear Mudge reef. 

^ The Port, which opens inside of Point William, is a spacious circular basin, with various depths, 
j from 15 to 5 lathom.S; where ships may lie land-locked; but there are some shoals near the shore, 
and at the S.W. part of the huihour, fronting the River Tumoiiia. The peak of Mokamba is on 
, tlm N. nliorti, half a league \vithin the point of that name, and about 2,000 ft. high. Bring 
Mokamlai Peak, whci: eiihu-ing the p>ort, to bear W. by N. -J- N., to clear the Peel Bank, IJin. oft' 
Sui'^oul, 0!i ^vliich reef If .M.S. was wreck'ai. The bank, extending from the N. point of 
Mokamba Bay to Mo/.an bioue, in ea'led St. Jago Bank, end is yit-ep-io, rocky and very dangerous; 
i tiiO -ea l'j<ak9 on it in bad wrather. 


M0ZAMEIftUj[i, HARBOUR is one of the l.u st on the E. coast of x\frica; tho land around is 

1 



















mostly low near the sea, with topes of cocoa-nut trees in several places. Pao (round top) and Table I 
(flat top) Mountains, the former about m. to N.W., the latter Q3m. to the N., are remarkable in i 
clear weather. The coast being very steep-to, soundings can be no guide. Therefore ascertain i 
your latitude and longitude as often as possible ia approaching Mozambique, for the currents are | 
strong. 

Sebastian Fort, at the E. end of Mozambique Island, in lat. 15° 1' S., Ion. 40° 47' E., has a 
high flag-staff, and is the most prominent feature of the island, its walls being nearly 70 ft. high. 
Lorenzo Fort is at the S.W. end of the island. 

Light. Two islands, St. Jago (wooded), and St. George (without trees), lie to the S. of the 1 
entrance.^ St. George, or Goa Island, is 3m. S.E. by E. of Sebastian Fort, and nearly 2 m. to 
N.E. of St. Jago. A light-house on pillai’s is now being built on St. George, to show a jixed light, 
visible Mm. 

Cape Cabeceira, w’hich bounds the harbour on the N. side, is a low bluff cliff with trees. A 
coral flat e.xtends nearly 3 ra. off it. This is called Pau Reef, or Cabeceira Shoal, and bounds the 
channel on the N. side. Near the N. end of this shoal, there is a small low island called Arbores, 
Tree Island, or Isle de Pau, with two smaller islets above a mile to the S. The S. head of Pau 
Iteef^ars about E. by S., and is distant 3 m. from Fort Sebastian. 

The island of Mozambique, on which the city stands, is about If m. long, very narrow, and 
nearly midw^ay betw’een the entrance points of the inlet. On the N. side of the Island is the 
harbour, under the lort and towTi. St. Jago Bank, already mentioned, extends from Sancoul Point 
to St. Jago Island and Mozambique, and from thence to the main land; thus leaving no channel 
for shipping on the W. and S. sides of Mozambique Island. 

The town is covered with buildings, and has a good landing-place in front of the Governor- 
General s palace. The population is about 7000. Coal is very dear, and only to be had in small I 
quantities. Poultry, oranges and fruits of all kinds are plentiful. Fresh beef may be had at one 
day s notice. 

This port depends on Madagascar and other places for supplies of provisions; bullocks are, 
therefore, not procurable under 15 dollars a head, and rice from 2 to 3 dollars per bag. Water is a 
scarce article when the harbour abounds in shipping, there being only two good wells, one on the 
Islaiid, the other on the main; the rest are all brackish, the water in them being only fit for 
cooking. The articles exported are ivory, Colombo root, gold brought from Zeno and Sofaln, the 
alter lu small quantities; also ambergris, some amber, and cowries. Slaves have been exported in 
great numbers. 


THE NORTH CHANNEL is said to have a coral knoll with fathoms, but no direcnons 
me given about it. Entering the harbour, steer for St. George, giving a berth of J m. to the 
is: \v ^ '^vhich projects a reef of rocks. Having passed this island on the N. side, steer 
■Kj* -r»’ ‘-c of Mozambique Fort, keeping Pao Mounmin open a little with the 

. astion, if the wind is N.; and on with it, if the wind bo S., which will carry a ship up with 
"drv w » ^J’om which a spit projects to E. about 300 yards, 

di^fm P V. ’ and steep-to. Tlio pilots have no mark for this spit, but guess their 

1 Cabeceira Shoal, which is generally discernible by green wnter on it. 

tidp wliiuf ^ aod comes on with Cape Cabeceira, haul up N. by W. for the Narrows, allowing for 
aloim the wharf end opens of the fort w'all, haul to N.W., steer 

the Levon ° ^ anchor as convenient about 2 cables off. Within the harbour, 

lenuth off tho c said to be the only obstacles to free navigation, and these are not 3 cables’ 

commodious anc'hon.<ic” the Mozambique is the best aiil most 

When annroiiiddn y itm* me alw’ays sufficiently visible by day. 
beliind St. G^eorgo, or^vmi disappear 

Channel, the GabecoiraVeeL aro ^ ^^^beceira shoals. When entering by the North 

tho coral knoll are in tl- sufficiently inoiiifest on the outside, but. the rocky flat and 

N.W. ^ W., or Pao Mouiurin fi Bring the N. extreme of M izambiquc Fort 

this will lead dear in Lhroudi buildings on Point Mapete, nearly on that bf-aring: 

the N. of the fort, a shin m Kisumbo and its village are open to 

avoid the S. point of the ilaTm- IipH uf tho fort nr.d cbtnjsc her ancle>vage. T’c 

Pao Mountain may be 1 ent on nr i ^dneh extends a mile off shore, or Cabeceira sands, thr 

shut ill with Cape Cabeceira wbon tl ^ open to the N. of the fort, until Tree Island be quiti 
as before directed. i^ay be brought on with the white buildings of Mopotc 

tMs passage betsvc.^ifst^Vi'w^amrSt 'tuto "'tt ^ q -“’i ships should avoid it. Bu 

o^oige ana St. Jugo, with a S. ma;. 'm- t d-t m by small ships coioin, 
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from tlie S., it being nearer. Keep mid-channel between these islands until Tree Island is open 
to the W. of St. George, then steer for Cabeceira Church, or the N. angle of Mozambique Fort, if 
3 Wind is scant from the W., which will carrv a shin over th^ snnrl-l'iJinl'Q tVinf lin w 


. ui Liie iM. angle oi iuozainoique l^ort, it 

the wind is scant from the W., which will carry a ship over the sand-banks that lie to the W. of 
St. George Island, in 3 to 3-^ fathoms at L. W. spring*tides; and having opened Pao Mountain 
with the fort, observe the former directions. The passage to the S. of Mozambique is only fit 
for boats. ^ 

Pilots. When inside of St. George Island, a ship may anchor and make the signal for a pilot. 
One generally boards vessels within 2 m. of Sebastian Fort, and will take you to the Inner 
Anchorage. 

In the proper channel to the N. of St. George Island, the general depths are from 7 to 10 

fathoms in passing the island, and from 6 to 8 fathoms in sailing from it to the fort, with Pao 

Mountain a little open from the N. Bastion. To the W. of the fort, the water becomes more shoal, 
the general depths being from 3 to 4 fathoms abreast the town, about 2 cables off, where the ships 
moor. When past the fort, a ship, in steering for the anchorage, should keep near the shore, on 
account of the leveu bank of sand, distant Im. from the town, with 2 fathoms on it at L. W. spring- 
tides. Ships may moor a little within tho fort, before they come to the leven bank, or betwi.xt it 
and^ the town, at discretion. From Mozambique Island the harbour extends in a N.W. direction 
for 5 m., and is about 1} m. in breadth between tho banks which line each shore; the general depths 
being from 4.t to 6 fathoms at L. W. About 2 m. from the upper end of the harbour, tliere is a 
cove or inner harbour, with 4 and 5 fathoms water; and two rivers fall into it, near which are some 
villages and garden-houses. 

Variation. — Tides.—Currents. Variation is at j'.Iozambique, 14° W. It is H W on 
I F. and C. of moon at 4 h. 15 m. The rise of tide 12 ft. The set of the tides is not noticed in 

, the Admu-ulty directions, but they must greatly affect the steering. The current always ruiis 

, to b. off this place, strongest in the N.E. monsoon. 

, The Winds on the coast about Mozambique are N. from Oct. to April, and from the S. duriii« 

; the rest of year. ° 

, Tree island, or Isle de Pau, having straggling trees on its N.E. end, stands on the N.E. 

; e.\treme of the shoal winch extends nearly 3 m. to N.E. off Cabeceira Point. 

I POET CONDIJCIA, to the N. of Mozambique, from which it is separated by the peninsula of 
: C.ibea'ira; is a fine-land-locked harbour, ne.arly 3 m. wide at its entrance, between Point Conducia 
i P*" ^®“*Jfero Islet; the shore on both sides is fronted with shoal banks to the 

mouth of Gomlucia River, which is 7 m. to the W. of Kissangula Isle. The depths are mostly from 
8 to a taihoms, towards the W. part of the port, from whence the passage, having 31. to 5 and 0 
fatboins in it, winds between the banks on e.ach side, round the N. point that fonns^the entrance of 
I t.ie nvti or inner harbour, which seems perfectly secure, with depths from 6 to 4 fathoms. 

I , of_Conducia is 6 m. wide at its entrance, between Tree Island on the S., and Quitan- 

I B^rififethonf “ general depths, as far as examined, appear to vmy from 

: 0 to lb UthoiMS. If bound in to Couducia River from the N., haul round the S Doint of 6nitnT» 

I T ? “w Ac-only rocks to the W. of 

; Jmbrero Islet) hem' N by W. i W., and Table Mountain is open to the W. of thorn a shin 
, may steor in N .N^-. i W., and coast the N. shore, into anchorage as she may choose. ’ ^ 

i '>' “■* I)- «■' p'-»- "■« 

I .^Aanp^a, Island, is in lat. 14° 52' S., Ion. 40° 50' E.. foi-miim the N 

lil^’ M T- • V 3 ™- tc li- by N. of 8mni.rcro 

I iatlslaiKL -“1 l-’ok® from"a distancTliko a 

' froT..^b!>^li^-i 1 ^ P®n'''[«'il 'wrrent down tlie coast, and its greate.st velocity is precisely 

1 ■ . X ' ■ ■ Ibijono, and close to tho outer reefs: so that duri^' t! e 

t ir land weB to'the N “LXe.i Can"T <’'• ^-I.t^cent ports, must make 

uS r!:fs But When a ship is wiihiu the 

Tho 


i ‘’k I;® and she will beMir’tS Ude-wu^only ’ 

: ‘'Ut'^vut m at spring tides, when they of course aro strong, st. ^ 

Q«i..Syl ><■ »f 

FEEKTANDO VELOSO BAY. 


The land near the sea is low at the hack of Vdhaco Point. 
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and takes a N. by E. ^ E. direction for 22 m. to Quisimajiilo River. Aboirt 5 m. fartlier, Cape 
Melamo, in lat. 14° 25' S., Ion. 40° 52' E., stands out, to the W. of ^vllich lies Fernando Vclo.so 
Bay, said to be spacious and safe, with deep water from 7 to 20 fathoms, and aflording good anchor¬ 
age on the W. side, within the entrance. Cape Mocuo, the N. point of the above Bay, is 3 league^ 
to the N. of Capo Mclano. Belmore Harbour is to the W. of the hilly land which Stands to \V. of 
Cape ]\rocuo. From hence it is about lOm. to Point Loguno, a level headland, with cliffs about 
80 ft. high, in lat. 14° 12' S., Ion. 40° 45' E., abreast of which, projecting abouit 2 leagues from 
shore, is the dangerous Pinda Shoal, in lat. 14° 15' S., Ion. 40° 51' E., making it prudent to keep 
3 leagues from tlie coast iu passing along here. Opposite to the N. point of this reef is Memba 
Bay, e.xtending 4 leagues or more inland, with Tembo River at the N.W. angle. The water is very 
deep in the centre of the Bay, but it is said that ships may anchor in good ground on its N. side, 
sheltered from all winds, and find plenty of fish, wood, and water. 

From Point Loguno to Sangone or Samooka River, is N. about 5 leagues; and from hence to 
Sorisa Point about 8J leagues, from wtoh point Mancabala Reef extends 6 m. to the S. About 
to 2 m. S. from thee.xtrerae of Mancabala Reef, Indujo Reef is situated, in lat. 13° 39' S., extending } 
E. and \/. about a milo. Between these dangerous reefs there i§ a channel, with 5 and 11 fathoms 
water, and betwixt them and the coast the depths are from 7 to 10 fathoms. Almeida Bay is to the 
VV. of jMancabala Reef, and affords safe anchorage in all winds in from 6 to 4 fathoms. The River 
Minsangegy is to the S.W. of Indujo Reef, about m., and near the point that forms the S. part 
of Almeida Bay. Sorisa Point, in lat. 13° 33' S., Ion. 40° 37' E., is low and sandy. Variation 14° W. 

The Coast, from Memba Bay to Sorisa Point, is generally level, about 200 ft. high a mile 
inland, and low at the shore. Several very remarkable hills extend inland, some of them being 
shaip craggy mountains. These peaks are the best mark for this part of the coast. 

Point Badgely, or Pando Point, bears from Sorisa Point N. by E. lOhi., Lnrio Bay being 
formed between them, with soundings of 15 to 5 fathoms. Lurio River, on the ebb tide,, discolours 
the sea^ several miles off shore. From Point Badgely to Point Maunhane, in lat. 12° 564 S., Ion. 
40 38' E,, the coast extends N. and N.N.E. about 9 leagues, having soundings near it, but IronU d 

^ ^ shore. 

POMBA BAY, sometimes called Memba, is 0 m. ta the W. of Point Maunhane, and is If m. 
wide at the entrauco. The N. point is in lat. 12° 55^' S., Ion. 40° 33' E., being bold to appioach, 
and the land on the S. side, which is all high, may also be approached within fm. This Bay i 
an excellent harhonr, opening into a large oblong basin, about 8 m. in length, N. and S., and 4 1 in 
in breadth, with depths mostly from 18 to 7 fathoms, decreasing towards the edges of the reefs and 
^an is that surround the Bay. The conrKe in is W Iw M a tsi Trbon within the noints. a shin 
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The general direction of the ftuerimba Islands and Keefs, and the coast from Cape Mauu- 
hane to Cape Delgado, is true N., 45 leagues. In this distance there are 18 or J 9 openings through 
the outer reefs into secure ports or convenient anchorages. The sea-faces of these islands and their 
reefs are very steep, having rarely any soundings alongside them; but for anchoring within the line 
between their seaward extremities, soundings may be expected in convenient depths. The dominion 
of the Portuguese seems to be acknowledged by the natives as far as lat. 11° S., but not to the N. 
of that, where the whole coast is subject to Seuheli chiefs, or to Arab usurpation. 

The Querimba Isles ai-e generally low, but some have a diversified surface of hill and dale. 
They were most of .them in cultivation about a hundred years ago, but having been so long open to 
Arab and Malgash depredation, they have returned to their wilderness state: they are in general 
well wooded and easily seen from seaward. As no soundings are to be had near them, it is not safe 
to try to make them by night. Indeed this observation applies generally of the coast from Jlaleenda 
to Mozambique, with a few exceptions. The outer coral reefs of Querimba do almost all of them 
dry at L. W., or at half-tide, like those of Cape Delgado. The larger islands of this group are 
between lat. 12° 10' S. and 12° 27' S., and to these, rather than those farther N. towards Cape 
Delgado, the name of Querimba Islands belongs. 

Foomo Island (the N. point, in lat. 12° 31' S., and Ion. 40° 39' E.) is inhabited by Portuguese. 
It is connected with Quizeeva by a coral reef, which makes a small anchorage between these islands 
and the main; the entrance is between Quizeeva and Areemba Head. 

Querimba, which gives name to the whole, is about 3^- m. in length, with a fort near the N. 
point of the island, which is in lat. 12° 24' S. and Ion. 40° 39' E. Querimba was formerly the 
capital of the islands district. Montepes Settlement is to W. of it; the bay seems deep, but has 
been little examined. Quisanga Point forms the N. side of Montepes Bay, and projects’ towards 
Querimba and Ibo Islands. 

Ibo Island is an establishment of the Portuguese, second only to Mozambique. Tbe town 
has cocoa-nut trees and a white fort, which are at the N. part of the island, in lat. 12° 20' S., Ion. 
o'u ^ 'Urost port of the Portuguese, and formerly a great resort of slavers. 

Ihc population consists of Portuguese, Arabs, Banyans, and slaves. From mid-January to mid- 
Marcii is the rainy and sickly season. Supplies are scarce. Ibo has a deep inlet on the N.W., and 
the S. part of the island is called Quirambo; this part being joined to the N. point of Querim’ba by 
islets and rocks. To the N. of Ibo there is a channel with 0 and 7 fathoms water, leading to 
anchorage inside reefs; this channel is bounded on the S. side by a reef projecting from Ibo, and on 
the N. side by Corea de St. Gonzalo Reef, which has another smaller channel between it and the 
r.-cf that prtjects from the S. end of Matemo. The reefs may be perceived by discoloured water 
and outside of them a ship may anchor in necessity, and also off the edge of the reef joining Ibo 
and Qiienmba, m calms. The anchorage at Too, partly exposed to E. winds, seems only proper for 
smud ships drawing 14 or 15 ft., which might find good shelter by anchoring inside of Ibo reefs. 
It IS H. W. alxtut 4 h. on F. and C. of moon ; rise of water about 7 ft. 

Matemo IslMd, in lat. 12° 13i' S., has straggling bushes, but no cocoa-nut trees ; its centre 
lear.ng tno- N from Ibo. Matemo has a channel between it and the main, afifordino convenient 
anchorage 111 either monsoon, with from 3-i to 7 fathoms water, and passages both to tho N and S 
with , and 10 lathoms water in them. Das Rol.is, is a small uninhabited island, 24 m. to the n’ 
of Matemo. having good anchorage in from 7 to 9 fathoms 4 ra. off its S. W. side. 

Mahato Island, in lat. 11° 69' S., has also a passage for small vessels inside from the N. 
between it and the isles and reefs fronting Pangane Point on the main. 

Sangmie Point is 0 m N. of Das Rolas, and Pangane Point is 5 m. further N. The pas.saoe 
between the l,',tf..r and Maliato is only fit for b.iats. p.i, ■'.KoO 

Coast from Ibo Island, in some places has undulations, forming large bays, with some safe 
har .ouri insule the reefs The whole of the coast is low, with many small islands and 

net, f'oi'tmg it; a ship should, therefore, preserve an offing of 5 or 6 leagues in sailing aloiiu, to 

a old the d,Uigurs lu this space; more particularly as the land can only be seen at a small distance. 

I le oounliy ji.a.ss inside ilio islands and reefs, in sailing from one place to another Muttos 

r K.. 10 in. N.N.E of Mahato, is on an e.xtensi'^e nief iS 
prq,r.ot.B .Inuto N. about as far to S.W., and to Shauga islet on the W. Between the latter 
f'fi,;:,""'" with depths of M to 9 fathoms, to the N. of Pantaloon Shoal 

■ ^’'rttos. There is also anchorage between 


. and reef, of Mattos and Shanga, which may be entered either from the 


llie maiiiJond mid tbe 
K, or S 

Paweros and %irrow, in lat. ll° .3.8'.S., Ion. 40° 36'E., stands 
11 m. to N. .,4 ilaiLos. on me gr.-u Passeros Eeef which extia.ds [am tlio islet about 5 m. to E. 
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and to S.E., and is dangerous, being 13 m. from the main land. This must bo the reef on which 
the Margaret of Calcutta was wrecked ; but Captain Georgeson’s reported datitude ^Yas 11 ° Q 7 ' S. 

Point Vela, the S. extreme of Mazimba Bay, is 30 m. to N. by E. of Peguin Point. Minl.ouje 
Islet stands on the reef projecting 5 m. from Vela. Between this reef and thos^e forming ]Min}iouj 0 
Pass, there are good depths for anchoring. H.M.S. MiUme found a bank of 7 to 9 fathoms in 
11° 25 V S., at the entrance of the Minhouje Pass. 

Niunba and Mistnnso are two islands on a large coral reef to E. of Mazimba Bay. Numba, 
the outer island, in lat. 11 ° 9' S., Ion. 40° 43' E., standing 40 in. N. by E. from Mattos Island, is 
the highest of all the Querimba Islands, having hills of more than 300 ft. elevation. There is a 
passage into Mazimba Bay to the S. of Numba, but take care of the extensive coral reef (forming 
the N. side of the Luhamba Pass) to the E. of Zuno Islet, by keeping about 1 league off both 
xs umba an d Mis tun so. 

Port Mazimba, nominally under Portuguese control, has about 5 fathoms, muddy bottom, 
inside an island, Lupululu; but a native pilot is needed. Mazimba has a few exports to Ibo and 
Mozambique. 

A:. iiza, about 6 m. to N, of Numba, the largest of the Querimba Islands, being nearly 8 m. 
ong, E. and W., has low hills, and abundance of water, being well wooded. The Portuguese had 
an establishment here, but removed to Molurio, about 7 m. to W.N.W., in Maiyapa Bay. 

n A Tikoma are two islands on a reef between Amiza and Cape Delgado. 

1 . .. in lat. 10° 41' S., Ion. 40° 40' E., being mther a low point, is not easilv 

^ islands to the S., the nearest of which, Tikoma Island, is about 4 m. from 

e ape. The safe bay of Tonghy is formed on the W. side of tlie island of Tikoma. Tljo 
c lannei into this bay is between the island and the Cape, with depths from 30 fathoms at the 
entrance, to 7 or 0 fathoms inside: the course in is W. by N. ^ N. and W. 4 N., and mid-chaum.1 
IS e es track, as a reef projects from the Cape, and another from the N.E. part of Tikoma 1 A m.\ 1 
\\ len lound the latter, haul to the S.W. and anchor near the W. point of the reef that projects 
w c winds, a ship may anchor in the N.W. part of the bay in 5 or 0 fatlioms, 

of 1 ’ • ‘ opposite to Minenene River. Tonghy Fort is 3 J^m. to the W. 

01 Cape Delgado, in the N. part of the bay. 

fbo wf Pelgado. A reef projects from the cape into the sea 1^ m., and from hence 

l ovZfrw'® Nizimbaiy Island, in lat. 10° 20' S., on the N. side of 

shoal n(Ti> ^ 1 called Cape Rovuma, has an extensive reef, with the Lyra 

snoal off It, newly 3 m. to >..E. of the wooded cape. 

in ^***-'^ ^ ascended in boats by Dr. Livingstone for l.^O m. 

Monsoim Frnm anchorage in RoMima Bay, off the N. or S. shore, according to 

lion, about C m imvon ^li^'-imbary Island, other smaller islands extend in n N.W. dircc- 

hy W. to TiiidJ^ P’ ^ coast, chained together by reefs; thence the general lino is N.W 
there is o romnrlfni,!^'^^ About half-way between Cape Delgado and Keelwa, near Lindy River, 

Mo'nghow or MnnffTlh'o'p^**' ’ el^^yatcd hummocks on it of an hemispheviail form, 
and ruthefd°5cuU oS ^0° 8' S., lou. 40° 2' E.. is about } m. wide, 

the E. point of the river 1 A r fathoms in the fair channel; reefs project from 

village of Monghow is a H jin from the W. If m. This place is not easih' distinguished, the 
fronfs to 12 fathoms ni to D ‘ 1’“"' The ‘deptlts in Ihe Uivc^are.n^stly 

Wood is easily prSe7bu^t^tnr‘'jrFv’ “F h. on and 0 . of moon, 

slaves wove sefut^rom hmteo n Arabs trade to this pi ace for ivory, and 


»Iie land ^ . 

iooi) ft, liigh, Btands''otrthe. debt '‘’'■■ra.^ing'lTlVfr'lUamit fiin'id'.^ ah..on 

Arab ohict subject to Zanzibar, xiie o i about 6 m. to S. of Lindy .Fort, which has an 

uiLi best track, when a little inside of not'to bo approaclitnl close: mid-chan ucl is 

. side ot River. The depths are over 'i\ Querimba, which is the outor point on tiro 

and 4 hithoms, at m. from the vill-it.v nf T eiitrancN-, doivreasing quickly to 8, 3. 

siij']. aie scurco ; woud and water k?av h to be au excellent harboin ; but 

the watering place .s a little ouUid.; 
J indv R soundings mav be li • ] a tillage, 'iiicre is -ood anchorago in llio 

Ji t e mj' • A 8°"^ «opp Li, j'‘‘Fbt -<■ ! i^nmut tlhe hh poin. of 

°r the moon, and the rise of videi llit vUiin S'w ' '' ‘ ^ 


VuL. I 











CAPE AGULHAS TO ZANZIBAK. [SECTIOU ITT. 

_Coast, from Lindy River to Keelwa. extends N. } E. 19 leagues, having some indentations, 

among which are Masoonga River, in lat. 9° 45' S., Ion. 39° 47' E.; and luswara River, in lat. 9° 9lV S., 
Ion. 89° 39' E. The latter may be known by Piccolomini conical hill, about 500 ft. high, which is 
abou" 3 loa<Tues W.N.W. from Kiswara Bay. The N. side of the Bay has table-land, 200 ft. high. 

KEELWA, or aUILOA HARBOUR, is 4 m. in extent from N. to S., and on the N.W. end 
the town and fort of Keelwa are situated, in lat. 8° 57' S., Ion. 39° 34' E. There are two passages 
into tbi.s port, which form two harbours, one to the N., called Port Beaver, and one to the &. of the 
island, having from ‘20 to 8 or 10 fathoms in the latter, and from 30 to 12 fathoms in the former; 
either of which may be chosen. Ships entering the N. harbour, the channel to which is about 
4 m. v/ide between the reefs at the entrance, usually anchor at the N.W. part of the island, abreast 
of the fort and town. A bank of shoal water e.xtends from the N.W. point of the island to the 
main land, having only 1 and 14 fathoms on it at L. W.; but small vessels may jiass over it at 
H. W., from the N. to the S. harbour, as the tide rises 13 ft. at springs and 9 ft at neaps. 

Port Pactolus, which is to W. of Songa Manara Island, is the S. harbour, having 9 or 
10 fathoms. Pagoda Point, the N. end of Songa Manara, has a coral flat, with the Direction 
rocks (al ways visible) on it, stretching nearly a mile to N.E. On the other side, there is a .mailer 
reef off Fishery Point, the S.E. extreme of Keelwa Island. Both Keelwa and Pactolus inlets 
extend a good way inland; both have in them several islets and shoals, vdih depths suEQcient for 
ships of any size to a considerable distance. 

The Entrance of Port Pactolus, between the reefs off Fishery Point (the S.E. point of 
Keelwa Island) and Pagoda Point, is i m. wide. Enter at half-tide or L. W., and the way will 
be clearly seen. The most convenient anchorage is about midway from the S. shore of Keelwa 
I Island, between it and Pactolus Bank; but vessels sometimes haul close within Pagoda Point, and 
anchor between it and Morice Island. Keelwa Island is nearly surrounded by a reef, and the 
1 points which form the entrances to the harboure have reefs projecting J in. from them. Ukyera 
Reef, projecting from the N. entrance-point of Port Beaver, extends about 5 m. to seaward in an 
E. direction, and is quite steep on its E. and S. sides. It has many spots on it always dry, on 
some of which are trees, and the entire suilace of the reef, which is very extensive, is either dry or 
awo.sh n.t L. W. ordinary tides. 

Cape Keelwa, in lat. 8° 64' S., Ion. 39° 36' E., the N. entrance point, is readily known, 
hein^ low and sandy, with several trees near it on the inner part of the reef. Soonga Manara, or 
Pagoda Point, is also low, and is situated in lat, 9° 2' S., Ion. 39° 37' E. To the N. of Port 
Keelwa there uro several hills inland, called Ganghera Hills; but all the coast about this harbour 
is low, covered with mangroves, which, retaining the mud, make banks and islands, rendering it 
unhealthy. Keelwa, formerly taken and held by the Portuguese, was found unhealthy, and so 
! abandoned. It is now under the Sultan of Zanzibar. Water and provisions may be procured at 
this place, but few ships touch here at present. The natives have in general been considered 
unfriendly to strangers. H. W. on F. and C. at 4 h. 45 m. Variation 12° W. 

I Directions. Coming from the N., the sea-board of Ukyera Reef is as easily distinguishable 
by day as the shores of the land, and it may be coasted as close as convenient. Bo careful to 
avoid the Oresi^’s Shoal, which has 3 fathoms, lying off shore 5 m., and about 4 m. to N.N,E. of 
the S.Fi. tip of Ukyera. No soundings will be had near it until ^ m. off the S.E. point of Ukyera 
liecf, and half a league from' the shore of Cape Keelwa; this is a convenient spot for anchorage 
; sometimes in the N.E. monsoon, when there is not day enough to enter the ports. E. winds 
I prevail here in the form of strong sea breezes most of the year, and occasion a considerable swell 
I from seaward, so that if the wind fall light, and a ship be embayed here, it is sometimes a difficult 
.and anxious work to get out ; this consideration gives more importance to the only ground, just 
named, where a vessel can possibly anchor. To enter Port Beaver, bring the fort just on with the 
I N. e:vti*ciiie of Point Philip (the N.E. point of Keelwa Island), or bearing about W., until the cliffs 
of Cape Keelwa be shut in behind its S.E. extreme point, or be in one with it; then steer W.N.W. 
for the second break in the c^liore, N of Point Emerika (the S. point of Cape Keelwa peninsula): 
this willi open eyes will lead clear through the Narrows, when a ship may steer in mid-chauuel 
lowjuds the fort. Dangers. There are shoals on N. part of Philip lleef, and on S. part of Capo 
j Kr< Iw i Pcef, which form the Narrows, where the fdiannel is not more than :^m. wide. Strangers 
, jj.id bod r place a lioat ou each of these shoals for marks, and when within the Narrosvs, the cliff 
I being open to the W. of the N.W. point of Philip, a ship may steer as she will, the N. shore 
I of Keelwa (shind being clean almost to the town, as is also Point Emerika; but the shores ou 
j the E. side of this point are foul, e xcept near the N. cliff. A vessel when inside may choose nor 
! anchorage, but the oKjst convenient depths nro N, of the fort. To ent*>r either Port Beaver or 
, PaoUdus, in the S.W. monsoon, or from the S., a ship should make the land Rolianga or 
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Kis\Nar»i to the S.» where the shore is very clean and land high and bold; and coast the reefs to 1 
N. and enter by eye, or when Fishery Point bears W. by N. she may steer for it until Morice i 
Island bears S.S.W., and then proceed as before, i 

The Coast projects at Quiloa Point, about 7 ra. to N. of Cape Keelwa, and thence a chain of ! 
reefs, with probably good passages between them, extends to Monfea Island. : 

Keelwa Kivinja is a town of importance, about 9 m. N.W from Quiloa Point, having 
sheltered anchomge about 2 m. N. of the town, with 5 and 6 fathoms', inside some reefs, but 
landing is bad, except at H. W. This town is the , largest between Mozambique and Zan;.;bar. 
having a population of more than 12,000; and it is uhe principal place for export of slaves. The 
journey henco to Lake Nyassa occupies between a fortnight and three weeks. 

Above Keelwa Kivinja, for 40 m. to Lufiji River, the navigation is obstructed by many reefs, 
break the ocean sv,ell, and anchorage is found evervwhere in from 
« to G fathoms. Navigation between them and t'ne main may be attempted at L. W., with a h: at 
ahead sounding. Songa Island is about 13 m. qo N.E. of Keelwa Kivinja. Tree Island is 17 m. 
to N. of Songa, and the same distance to S.W. (^f Monfea Island. 

TT Delta lies to the W. of Mionfea Island, but is unsurveved and little known 

iiivi.b. JJrisktound a good mouth in lat. 8^^ 6' S., having 3 fathoms on the bar at H. W. and 
C eopemng to 6 f^athoms inside. Shoals lie ofT; this to S.E., and Sunaya Island stands about 12in to 

''"i soundings 'Whatever about this part 

1 a Qfio ISLAND extends from lat. go 2 ' to Point Moresby, the N. end, in lat 7® 38 S. 

r -^1 V ’ narrow, and the firs.t large island to the N. of Keelwa, but between them a 
chain of islands and reefs extends along tl^e coast at the distance of 5 to 8.V leagues, with a cliaimel 

i r '-f'® by a reef along its E. side.°and by islands S 

1 “‘I There is anchorage on its S. aid If. siZ. 

n ''iioh from ;it, and the adjacent group of islands and shoals. Care is 

Point island, on account of extensive and steep coral reefs. 

(26 leagues N.N.E. from Keelwa) is well wooded, and visilde about 15 in.; 
its reef extends off about half a league, and shows plainly at half-tide. The E. face of Monfea 
Island is very deep-to. Kissomang, the W. point of Monfea, in lat. 7^^ 56' S., and Ion. 31h’ 3s' E., 
is about 9 m. from the main land. It is a great resort of slave dhows for water and supplies. 
During the S.W. monsoon, good anchorage may he had on the N.W. coast of Monfea, but not in 
the N.E. monsoon. The Island is said to be fertile, and to afford water and provisions. 

The Coast. Between Monfea and Zanzibar there are several islands near the main, and a 
passage^along the coast, inside most of them, lit for small vessels. Point Pouua, in Lit. 7^ 3' S., 
Ion. 39° 37^' E., is a projecting part of land. Motumoka Point is 11 m. to the N. of Pouna in 
the parallel of Latham Island; from this jioint the coast takes a N.W. by N. trend, about 
20 leagues, forming the Bight of Zanzibar. 

Latham Isle, in lat. 6° 54' S,, Ion, 40° 0' E., called Foougo by Arabs, bears N. by E., 44 m. 
rom the N. end of Moulea, and is a small, low sandy islet, with a rocky projoctiun from ihe 
ti. part, and usually high breakers on rocks around. A bank of soundings from 5 to 18 fathoms 
exteiuU about 2^ ra. to the N. of the isle, and to the E. 2 m., with from 6 to 25 fathoms on that ' 
pait, but i m. from the W. side there are 28 and 30 fathoms. This Isle was discovered by the 
n la s lip It is about 10 ft. v {»'<! above R. W. mark, formed of coral, and its surface 

IS tlut by tho dung of the nunicr .... sea-fowl which resort to it. Except on tlu- S.W. .side, 

H IS 1 icu L of access; it bears E. by N. 22 m. from Pouna Point, the nearest cape of the main 
^^tainable i. • channel. Vanation 1 W. 

Zpn.fwtr o!*! ''*■ s.. Ion. 39° 24' E., is about U leagues to S. of 

fXZf zZL This is anew port establisbod by ,hc 

between Siiido 1 8°^^ shelter iiu . for large vessels. Tho approach to the harboi.r is 

SZf ' "hen l.etween them the red .Hit., (aboui .On. 

nearly 2 cal.les apart, E N'E*^and'W ^ enti-mice is narktd by .wo buoys. 

starboard liv. ami not shoaZ"" ‘ ^ beach about a point on the 

channel, wliich in/iv be cle-iHv ‘ - eiihcr Mde of iho 

sp nf ."Z r hom alolt, b. m passing tho sandy point ; abreast ci’ \\hicl; 


the. S. poi'it of Zan’il'ac Trm 'if? ‘‘'bican (oost, ami (i Ipngm's to S.W. of Ibt.o Kiv.imHt/, 
a..d Kwaly Tsloud i I'm. iS '' .. 


... VV I- . f T . .>1. J.V4I..- XVI '.t U. , 

‘*f ti'o (dooi.ijns, but the chamiel hotweci it 
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ZANZIBAR, called ZUNGBAtJK. by the Arabs, the largest island on this part of the coast, 
has a considerable trade carried on by the Arabs from Muscat, who also trade to most oi the 
1’^ harbours on the E. coast of Africa for ivory. The E. side of the island is lined by a reex, and on 

V the \V. side are several small islands ^d shoals; reefs also project froQi 1 

y ‘ The island, which is well planted and very fertile, is 46 m. long, N. and S., and 18 m. in greatest 

‘ breadth. The Bweny hills, at the S. end, are about 300 ft. high, but the generd elevation of the 

1 island does not exceed 100 ft. It is undor the dominion of the Sultan of Zanzib^, and has a 

il British Consul. The town of Zanzibar, or Shangany, on a low neck of sand with a shallow harbolu- 

1;' for native boats on its E. and S.E. sides, hak a dense population of Arabs, Bany^ and Seedees, 

I the streets are narrow and dirty. . The fort on the sandy cape to S.W. of t^ town, m 

; houses are more conspicuous. The trade is mostly carried on by American and Hamburg s ips, 

f with occasionally French and English vessels. Bombay and Cutch kotias (dhow’s) pay anima 

!' visits. The exports are cloves, gum copal, orch.ill 2 .-weed, cowries, ivory, horns and i es. e 

slave trade used to be a source of great wealth. It is now a depot for provisioning H. . sups, 
j: Native merchants can supply a limited quantity of tSalt meat and biscuit. Coal may sometimes e 

i; obtained. Wood is plentiful. j -l i i 

1 , Port Zanzibar. The anchorage is sheltered from all winds by islands and hanks, but the 

I' disasrous hurricane of April, 1872, should warn mai-i’uers to be careful where and how they p ace 

ji their tvessels. Pilots sometimes come off in answei* ^ signal. It is said that buoys nave 

recently been placed on the Maja and Larkbree Shoa-ls> to define Menai Channel, the es 
> . entrance of the harbour. (See Remarks on Zanzibai*, CL'^-pter 7.) -n i 4 . +i • 

! i Water used to be procured in Freshwater River, neaA the old palace, at Mtoiiy village, hut us 

I- was bad, and brought sickness to Europeans. Good pure ^ater may now he procured at liuboo 00 , 

3 or 4 m. to N. of Mtony, and casks (or even a boat at H. ^y*) filled under wooden spouts. 

There is good anchorage off Buboohoo River in 8 or 10 fathoir . F^qmj-^xJigious scruples, t je na in es 
will not permit European ships to receive a supply of water from wells abou^^ ^ £ 

abounds with refreshments, bullocks, goats, poultry, rice, dholl, cocoa-nut oil, &c., witn u ^ 

delicious fruits. The governor makes a monopoly of the sale of these articles, charging exorbitantly 
j; for them; the inhabitants, when permitted, sell their articles more reasonably. They go always 

Il armed, and appear timid, except when a considerable number ai-e together. Europeans not seasoned 

I to the climate ought not to sleep on shore, if it can possibly be avoided. 

j; Zanzibar Fort is in lat. 6° S., Ion. 39° 14^' E ; the N. point of the island, in lat. 5° 43' S., 

: Ion. 80° 21' E; Ras Kizimkaz, or S. point, in lat. 6° 273-' S., Ion. 30° 33' E.; Chuaka, or E. point, 

in lat. G° S., Ion. 39° 31' E. H. W. at 4 h. 20 m. on F. and C. of moon. Rise of tide 9 or 
f ' 10 ft. Variation 10° W. 

Directions for approaching Zanzibar from the S. —After passing a good league on either 
i: side of ;^tham Isle, Pouna Point, or another N. of it, will be seen bearing S.W. by W., and 

\ toher N., land rising into two mounts. Then tlie S. part of Zanzibar, and the islands that skirt 

I its S.W. side. The reefs are discernible all the way, and with a good look-out, it is impossible to 

[ run into danger. Large ships should pass about a league to W. of Kwaly and Kissewa, the former 

I islet Wintf 3 leagues to W.N.W. of that S. point of Zanzibar. When these islands are passed, and 

opiui clear of iluit S. ^wint, Choomby will be seen, having two small rocks off its S.E. end, called 
the Twin?'.; at the same time the two small Ukomby Isles, Walnut and Nut Islands, will be seen 
J to the L.: Bawy, or Turtle Island, with the three islands that form the harbour of Zanzibar, on a 

f I'lear day, l>eiug likewise in eight from the mast-head. Ariadne Bank, with 3 fathoms, lies about 

J , 3 rn. to S.S.W. of Choomb}% and the Lily shoal is between. Therefore run to the N.W. after 

' ^ . passing Kwaly I.sland, until the red clifis (which are 3 m. S. of Zanzibar Fort) begin to show 

j theoiselvos to left of Choomby. Then steer N. by E., with Choomby more than a point on tlie 

starboard bow. When abreast of that island, there are four channels by which a ship may proceed 
to anchorage off the town. At L. W., all of them are safe, and may be adopted at discretion, as 
1 tho banks and reefs show themselves, and are then stcep-to; but at half-tide the Menai Channel 

; is tbe best. 

Menai Channel.—To go through this channel, double Choomby at J m. distance: when the 
j N. extreme hours E,, steer N.N.E. in from 15 to 18 fathoms, at Nvhioh time French Island will be 
■ eeen from the in.asbkead, nearly on with the point of the town. On this coinee the soundings will 
^ decroyBC puthuilly to 9 or 8 fathoms, until Nut and Walnut Islands are in one. W'ith Bluif Point 
hearing S-E., and the Town Point N.N.E. ^ E., nearly on with Freiich Island, tho Middle Ground 
I :-honJ, li at half tide, will be seen awa.'sb, or at high tide llic shoal water over it right ahead about 
■Jm. distant, . Tal Menai Bank (which lies Im. to W, of Maja Point) will appear on the starboard 
bow, .about 4 to. ']{> ptors botweeu the S.E. Larkbree shoal ajid that off ]\Iaia Point, haul up N.E., 
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;ping Chukwany Point on the starboard bow, on which course there are from 7 to 9 fathoms until 
die latter point bears E. by S.; then a ship will be past all danger and may steer for Town Point 
Chapany Islaiid being nearly on with it. ^ She will thus pass more than 1 m. off the sand bank at 
the E. end of Great Larkbree bank. This sand bank bounds the W. side of a very narrow passage 
named Imogene Channel, to distinguish it from that named Menai Channel, hut it should not °bo 
tried without a pilot. The pilots trust to tho eye, shoals being visible at lialf tide, and at all other 
times irom mast-head. The country vessels, large and small, enter or depart by the S. passa<’e 
according to the season. ‘ * r o > 

In the S.W. Monsoon, it is better to make the land about Point Pouna, from which steer N 
or N., by W. to make Kizimkaz; then steer N.W. for Kwaly Island, and pass it and Kissewa, at a 
convenient distance. When approaching Cboomhy Island from the S. by E. or S S E bew^e of 
tho Lily rocky sboal and Ariadne Bank S.S.W. 8 m. from Choomby Island. Pass about i m. to 
vV. of Choomby; then (to avoid a 4-fatlioms patch), steer N. about 2 m. till Kiimbcny Hilf comes 
over Booya Point. Then, about N.N.E. with Cbukwany, a point on the starboard bow, until 
Choomby hears S. i W., and Chakwany from E. by N. to E.N.E.; then steer N. 4 E. ^^th 
Cliapai:)^ just shut in with Shangany, and when Chakwany hears E.S.E., steer as convenient for 
any required berth. In coming in or going out, tho Little Larkbree Sand, if seen, will b^ a sure 
guiide,^ the channel being between it and the Maja Bank. Little Larkbree sand-bank is /tmw.nil1v 
dry: is 4 m. N. by E. ot Choomby Island, and 14 m. 4V. by S. of Chakwany Point. ^ 

Directions for entering Zanzibar Channel from the N. A ship inteudin« to touch at this 
place during the N.E. monsoon in Dec. and Jan., should steer for tlie N. part of th'e island crivinfr it 
a berth ol at least 1 m., to avoid a rocky ledge; and when off the N.W, end, two islands will^l.p 
perceived near each other within the N. point. Tumbat the S. island, is of considerable extent 
JN. and b.; the other, Moina, is small, and lies'close to the N. point of Tumbat; if it be lap- in 
the evening, she may anchor near the W. side of Tumbat, in muddy ground, from 17 to 20 fathoms 
111 running along the W. side of Tumbat, the soundings are regular, at 1 or 2 m- from the island* 
and the course about S. by W.; but about 3 m. to the W. of its N. end there are over-falls v f 9 
10 tathoms on lumbat Bank, wliich in some parts has 5 and 7 fathoms, and is supposed (thorndi 
not exainiiied) to extend towai’ds Alek patch, which lies 10 m. to the W. of Moina Island, 'riun-e 
IS a good Passage inside Tumbat Isldnd, passing \ m. to E. of Benotb Islet, then S. to Kokot^aii 
VI lage, and W.S.u. towards Oswawemba Point. The shore between these two last places is ihicklv 
inliabited. Beuoth Islet is 4 m. to S.E. of Moina, and may be approached from a distance when 
bearing between S.S.W. and S S.E. 

hioin the N.W. end of Zanzibar, called Sandy Point, or Point Oswawemba, a bank is said to 

TT ^ having on it 2 fathoms fine sand; 

. . (jfoigon, in 18G4, passed over this bank on several occasions, in 6 and 7 fathoms- 
aiscolourcd water makes it generally visible To the S.S.W. of this, other shoals and BaiuUii Rock 
inaim it necessary to keep within 2 m. of tho island. When past these banks there are regular 
Muiulings along the W shore to tho three islantls, Chapany, Chruigo, and Bawy, situated to ihc 
tlnnL these a ship may anchor, or go into the inner harbour at once; the 

iuio^lrirbour ^ '’isible, particularly at L. W.; and the pilots use no mUrks to carry ships 

botj\een Prcnch Island and Mtony village, is the best approach from the X. 

island, called Chapany, .or French Island, you will see the bank 
yunyW nv 'vhudi is partly dry at L. W., and by projecting nearly half way across, towards 

by biins Tl!!’ '‘‘i * '^'^1 nar^w. llecently the edge of this lank has b.-eii marked 

an elbow-rloni from the village of Mtouy, and forming 

opin with cinmn- ^'vvi‘ P""*^ i^anaiUrr Tov.n will bo 

and will have 0 f-Liboma ^'i»^pi^ny and Chaiigo Islands are in one, you are abreast the bank, 
ibo shoal part aiid nmv’n'^'^ or two casts; when the islands appear oix-n of each otlu-r, you arc past 

S. bv^'!!'witrOhoomlw\”di^^^^^ ’V fathoms mud. The S. point of Zan.-ibav will dreri be.o, 
S. 3 E. ; tiro fresh water river V V v’^r’ “ Aag-stafl on fort, or t.ovevnor's house, 

Zanzibar just visil le betweeu t h-’ulr T.V i N.. and the N.W end of 

n ef environing the islands L- m Kobandiko wliich is on iho same rotf. 

island of Zaiizib-vr iu sailiu*- aloim has ‘ ’ "'"‘o''*'’'' *')' ’"'afs. 

French Pass, bctween'f'h. nL ®l'P''t‘rniice, :iud is everywhere woody. 

except to keep iK-ai , r to Chaiigo. aTl bV' h-'-’- w f •’''('etions are given. 


he 

The 


tiro reels, dry m some places, dci'uio the chaunei. 
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Grand Pass. This channel to the W. of Chango, seems safe, by passing that island on the 
-than im. distance, as Morgan rocky patck'lies rather more than a mile 
to rs.VV. ot GhangO Island. Chango reef e.xtends nearlv 2 m. S. bv W. of it. nhantm Ifnnn itc 


to Ts.W. of Chango Island. Chango reef e.xtends nearly 2 m. S. by W. of it. Chango Knoll its 
b. e.'ctremity, lies midway between Zanzibiu- Town and Bawy Island. Give the reef a bertli by 
keeping rather more than mid-channel towards Bawy Island, and when abreast of this island’ or 
on the iransit-line between its N. end and Zanzibar Fort, haul up to S.E!, and then to E for 
anchorage abreast the town. ’ 

1 Zanzibar for Pemba, the Menai struck soundings on Leven Bank, 

lat. 0 3J S., Ion. 39 20' E., in 14 fathoms, then had from 6^ to 13 fathoms uneven ground; 
then .suadpnly lost soundings in steering out E.S.E. 

PEMBA, called Keddree, or Bl Huthera (Green Island) by the natives, e.xtends 12 or 13 

so'o """"r \ Kegomatchy, N.W. point, being in lat. 

4 o2 b., Ion. 30 44 E. Cape Hay, the N.E. point, m lat. 4° 54' S., Ion. 39° 53' E., has a 

fnnging reef 1 m^^to E. and to N., and anchorage to the W. of that in Port Wanyeeka (the space 

between Pemba Lnolls and Cape Haj-)in 7 or 8 fathoms, sheltered against the S.W. monsoon only. 
Ihe S. end of Pemba, Said Point, in lat. 5° 29^ S . Ion. 39° 42' E. bears E.N.E. 8 learn ss from 
the iN. point of Zanzibar. This channel has never been thorouglily sounded, but is beliered to be 
deep and safe, e.vcept near Leven Bank. 

Pemba Island is low, well wooded, and fertile; rice is cultivated and carried to Zanzibar • the 
E. shore is nearly straight, N.N.E. and S.S.W.. and lined bj a reef, requiring caution when 
near it in the night, being steep-to: the W. shore is irregular and deeply indented in its 

outlme, haMug a chajn of islands and reefs fronting it, by which several bays and harbours 

are formed; The chief of these, Chak-Chak Bay, is inside Mesal Island, in lat. 5° 15' S Ion 
3J 44i E., from whence a channel leads to Port Cockburn, on the N. side of a \nn<r narrow 
liemnsula that separates them. Port Campbell, or George, is in lat. 5° 4' S., having also a channel 
leiidiug from the former harbours, which channel e.xtends inside the chain of islands and reefs 
nearly to the ]\.W. end of Pet^ta. and there are several gaps in this chain, affording passa^res to 
the harbours inside. Pemba Channel.* There is a broad channel betwixt Pemba and the main 
hut u is contracted to 4 or a leagues by reefs and islets projecting 2 to 3 leagues from the main 
very steep-to. The cuiTei.t in the channel appears to nin with great force, 
.icntlj agiteting the sea. Even m Dec., when the northerly monsoon is at its height, the current 
inns nearly 1 knot per hour to the N.; but in the S.W. monsoon, fully 3 knots to the N past 
Zanzibar and Pemba. Pemba Knolls, a labyrinth of coral rocks, lie off the N. end of Pemba, 
01 I m. off the shore, which is very shoal between Cape Hay and Kegomatchy Point. Arab dhows 
find anchorage amongst them m the S.W. monsoon. On the W. side of the N.W. point a shin 
may (it is said, but the chart does not show such a place) anchor opposite to the small sandy bay^- 
but a rr. f of 2 m. extent to the N. E. must be avoided ^ ^ ’ 

TWPC. of moon; rise 12 ft. 

T1 Balaam (page 99) trends to N.N.W., 11 leagues to Cape 

’“'i' ® sounded or known. CuiTents wlii^h 

sweep up past Delgado to the N. for nine-tenths of the year, must bring much earthy matter liom 
he mouths of such rivers, ,is llovuma, Rulmhu, LiiHJi. Kingani and Pangaui. In tlm^i water 
1 u s oie of Zanzibar Island, much silt must be deposited; shoals doubdess abound tlmre The 
cdiart sliows that shoal patches have been found in every track hitherto made by sUps of these Ive 
meuuon Tom Skoal Breakers, a^leagues N. by W. of Goonja Island; Ross and Albert Reefs 

).ave ^od depUis insule tlmm. but are steep-to along their sea-face ^ 

lis 1.5,'5' 3"° 30' E., to the N. of Wa.seea Island, bears N.E. bv N 

Piuibi’ ' Ther-' i ^’“nJ. and N.W. J N. OJ leagues from Kegoinatcbv, the N.W. point "of 

.■.™ in dear .veuher foi aoiae'Vs 


* Sa: zldmiralty Cl.art, No. 664; P, Coast of Africa, with Zanzibar and Pemba. 















CHAPTER VIL 

ZANZIBAR TO SOCOTRA AND ADEN. 




MOMBAZA JUBA ISLANDS-*-MUKDEESHA — RAS HAFOON — GUARDAFUl — SOCOTRA ISLAND — ABD-AL- 

KOORY—RAS FEELOOK-MEYT ISLAND-BERBEREH-ZEYI^V-TEJOOREH—OBOKH—PERIM iSL-AND 

BAB-EL MANDEB—RAS ARRAR—ADEN-WINDS AND WEATHER-POPULATION—TRADE. 

(Variation at Zanzibar, 10^. W. ; at Socotra, 2° AV. ; at Guardafui, 3® W. ; at 
I^erbereh, 4° W. ; at Perim, 4:^° W .; at Aden, 3^ W.) 

^ Zanzibar and Pemba Islands, with the African coast opposite, have been described in tbe 
preceding chapter. Our knowledge of this coast is but small, but gradually increasing. The great 
rivers Zambesi, Rovuma, Lufiji, and other minor ones, still require to be explored, and their deltas 
more accurately laid down upon our charts. The Coast, from Delgado to the equator, was formerly 
called Zanzibar, or Zungbai', but the name only properly applies to the island, though the coast 
also belongs to the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

Mombas, or Mombaza Island, lies 10 leagues to the N. of Pemba, and is about 3 m, long 
trom N. to S., and about 1} m. broad, nearly filling the large basin formed by the main land, and 
having a channel on each side leading to interior ports. The main entrance is about Hm. wide 
between the outer reefs, which, together with the S. end of the island, form the outer bay or Road, 
^^hlch has in general from 6 to 9 fathoms water, with some deep holes of from 18 to 35 fathoms, 
and a shoal patch with less than 4 fathoms. This Road is convenient in the N.E. monsoon, the 
generally smooth, but in the S.W. monsoon a considerable swell sets in. Tbe channel 
Mombas Island, which leads past the city, terminates in the harbour called 
011 Owen iudor, at the head of which are entrances to severM rivers. The W. channel do ;.-; not 
harbmir^of^P^ Island, but bending suddenly to W., opens into the larger 

Ihe city, castle, and fort are on the N.E. side of the Tslnnd. where shins mav nroenre 
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by sending to the town. Anchorage may he had in 10 fathoms, about 1 m. within the mouth; but 
you get the sea-breeze better if anchored just inside the entrance reefs; this is of importance for 
the health of the crew. Sheep, goats, and fowls may be had at a village on the N. side of the 
Paver entrance. Owyombo River, in lat. 3° 24' S., appeal's large, but little is known about it. - 
Port Maleenda is formed by Leopard Pieef on the outside, which is 2-J- ra. off shore, and other 
reefs contiguous to the main, having depths of 4 to 8 and 9 fathoms. Leopard Reef (the S. end), 
in lat. 3^ IT' S., about 6 leagues E, by N. from Quilife River, extends about N. by E. and S. by W. 
2i m. in length, having high breakers on the shoal parts. All the shore to the W. seems bounded 
by other reefe, nearly dry. 

Vasco da Gama’s Pillar, in lat. 3® 13' S., Ion. 40° 11' E., is on the N. end of a flat peninsular 
rock, which serves as a pier for a small cove only fit for boats. 

Formosa Bay, about 9 leagues in breadth, and 3 or 4 leagues deep, has soundings from 
16 to 8 and 6 faRioms; the S.W. point, Ras Gomany, is in lat. 3° S., Ion. 40° 19' E.; and Ozy, 
the N. point, is in lat, 2° 37' S., Ion. 40° 39' E,, having the Ozy detached reefs fronting it, and 
extending 4 or 6 m. to the S.W., wuth depths of 14 and 16 fathoms near them. There are also 
reeefs in the W. part of the Bay 4 to 5 m. off shore, in the stream of 8 fathoms. The Ozy River 
appears to have its source near Mount Keiiia (18,000 ft. high), and nearly 40 leagues to the N. of 
Mount Kilima Njaro (20,000 ft. high). From Formosa Bay, the coast extends in a N.E. by E. 
direction, ail rather low; and to the S. of Patta there is a chain of five islands covered with trees, 
Lamoo Town and Castle, in lat. 2° 16' S., Ion. 40° 56' E., are 10 leagues to N.E. of Ozy 
Reefs,’ and about 3J- leagues to the S.W. of Patta, on the E. side of Lamoo Island, which is 
separated from Manda Island by an arm of the sea, forming a secure harbour for small vessels, 
although the entrance is intricate. Lamoo Bay, to the S.W, of Lamoo Island, has from 4 to 
10 fathoms, with partial shelter dm-ing the N.E. monsoon. In the outer part of the Bay, about 
2^m. S.S.W. of Kattow Point, the S. point of Manda Island, is a 2f-fathom3 patch, called Kattow 
Knoll, riie rocky islet oi Kiuyeka, stands about 7 m. to the S.W. of the entrance to Lamoo Bay. 
The channel into the river is narrow: a ship desirous of entering should sound it, and place boats 
or marks on the shoal points; no trustworthy pilot can be had. 

PATTA, in lat. 2° 9' S.', Ion. 41° 2' E., is built on a mud flat, which is overflowed at H. W., 
having a boat-channel through it to the town. The bay is protected by extensive reefs, w'hich 
stretch elong shore at 2 and 2.J^ leagues from land, having narrow passages between some of them. 
The middle passage has from 7 to 3 fathoms water in it, and was frequented by English ships 
formeily, when they traded to this place for cowries, ivory, &c. The Portuguese used the channel 
that lies 4 m. more to the W.; to the E, there is a winding channel with 3 fathoms water on the 
bar, said to be dfingerous during the S.W. monsoon from April to the latter end of Aug. 

Patta Bay is bounded on the N.E. by the reefs and sands of Seewy, on the S.W. by Manda 
Island, and to ^award by the Pesarly, Egava, and other reefs. The shores of the Bay are all very 
1 ^ r Manda Island has sand-hills of moderate elevation, its E. point being a 

Ik nfr nponlnnrl Ktt 1. i . -i . n -.-rT . - _ * _ . ^ 


-.1 1 etructure. Pesarly outer rocks have some heads which 

nevor cover the tide; these rocks are very bold, and extend about 1^- m. from N.E. to S.W. 


wiu o.... A* uj. luruifti ana nearly lu the same direction. Two m. S. by W 

IS ibo outer reel of IVtta, a patch of which dries towards L. W.; it is steep 
.javjiig a deep channel, nearly I m. wide, between it and the flats of Egava. Th( 


Egava 
on all sides and 

. , - I 1 ir. r - ---—V., s.* Egava. The outer 4-fathoms’ 

banka arc more tlian half a league S. by E. and S.E. by S. from the outer Patta P^ck. 

1 ' f monsoon, Seewy lleef may be coasted in from 19 to 

V f^'vyhoo Peak to the E. of N.E. l.y N. until the W. extremity of Patta 

and "d"pih'h-'^t'lio*l( ad ^ ‘'‘‘owy Neef. Tho lleef may then be coasted at a convenient distance- 

P i between Pesarly Pudge and Seewy Reef, pass to 

L enV f 1 f= tbe^hannol between it aL tlm 

Iji’itcli tr« ,rl if'’tv “ ' ^*1 ■ 1*“® middle 

[mich i.,a;iuls f. W ; the passage Ix-tween it and the N. Pesarly Hocks is well open • a shin may 

i i-w 1 “‘y '*‘0 P^’^^ 0^ oh^ooel between Pcskrly 

apd Seewy EecE, uuol H c .N. rocks of Egava are on with the sandlnlls upon Manda Island. 
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Ting about S.W. by W. She may anchor aiiyubere between the flat which extends near i m. 
to b. of Aizingaty Cliffs and the N. rocks of Egava. This part of Patta Bay is culled Khor 
Jiigava. 

A ship in the N.E. monsoon, entering Patta Bay by the channel S. of Pesarly PlOcIcs, may 
coast that ledge as close as convenient; remembering that the rocks of Pesarly PJdge aro covered 
at half-flood; and haul into the Bay, round their S. end, steering for the E. end of Kizingatv: 

she may pass over or on either side of the middle patch of 31 fathoms, which is about mid-t\av‘in 
this pass. 

- a vessel sailing into Patta Bay, after rounding Pms Kattow, the S. part 

ot Jlanda Island, may steer N.E. by N. for the outer reef of Patta, and coast that on either side 
as convenient; then steer for the Pesarly Rocks, until the town of Patta is bearing N.W. bv N. 
when she rnay steer for the E. end of Kizingaty, and proceed as before directed. The soiindincs 
aro d() and 32 fathoms about 6 or C m. outside the reefs, and 9 or 10 fathoms close to them. 
^ nside, near the inner edges, the general depths aio from 5 to 7 fathoms, shoaling towards the 

T> 7, ^ ^“chorage is within the reefs, near Kiziiigaty Island, which lies to the E of 

I'atta, in lat. 2° 8 S. 

go It is H. W. at hours on F. and C. of the moon ; rise of tide 9 to 11 ft. Variation 

Kwyhoo Bay, or Road, is an anchorage at a large inlet about 3 or 4 leagues N.E. of Patta. 
ilie entrance of the inlet is about 5 m. wide between Seewy Point to the S.W. and the S. noint of 
Kwyhoo Island to the N.E. The S. end of Kwyhoo Island projects to the S.W. in a lono narrow 
point, having a ledge of rocks, and beyond the rocks lies Boteler Ledge, of dry rocks: Boteler 
Bank IS 2 m. to the S. of the ledge. The entrance to Kwyhoo Bay is between Boteler’s Bank and 
me N.E. end of the Seewy Reefs. The Bay has from 4 to 8 fathoms water. Kwyhoo Ishuul is 
faced by high s^d hills, and near its S.W. end is a remarkable peak, upwards of 200 ft. above the 

affords best anchorage under Seewy Reef, which lies 
about 2i ni. E. from Seewy Point; but without chart or pilot, ships in general should not try it • 
and the chiu-t will be a better guide than most pilots to be had here. Kwyhoo Knoll, of 5 fathoms’ 
® 0' S., Ion. 41° 18' E. 

i-HE JUBA, or DUNDAS ISLANDS, ai-e a chain of hundreds of islands and rocks, froutino 
mo coast from Kwyhoo, nearly to the equator; the coast trending nearly straight, N.E. and S W 
liiey are generally narrow, having their length parallel with the shore, from which they ai-e rarclv 
aiutaiit more than 2i m., and may sometimes be mistaken for the maiu land; there are reefs 
stracliing out from, and uniting many of the islands, with fine bays or harbours among them • but 
m many parts near the edge of the bank, are coral spots of 3 fathoms. The outer edg! of the'bmik 

Lthmt*^' f® decreasing ifem 20 to 13 

fathoms a one o^t in standing on it, when a ship should immediately tack. ^ 

Diindas WandR ^7 n about the centre of that coast which is fronted by the 

t h Z\Zi * ^ r® >>dly peninsula of Boorgal is on the N.E. side; and between the 

Slcrten£tes^^‘”^^''r-'*^" f' peninsula, and IhS lcdito 

3 cables wide with ^'’® entrance-channel to the port. It is about 

sai r/iSd! h;a ^ 7® ("dfich is 4 m. further in. between twJ 

River The™ r.;! ■ springs; and from 8 to 10 fathoms higher up towards the 

entrance. ®“ the largest village b^ing oVffom the 

.1 ra. W.^^N•Sl^he fif ® ‘’7 spring-Udes; the E. sand-head lies about 

point in the same diJLtion^ '“id the W. one about a mile from the same 

and on a point higher u7"ome i ol '"7 X “X' on the W. sand-bank, culled .loyce Island. 
3 m. higlmr up the river oTiTs W the E. side is Deep-Water T'oint. About 

is a 2-fathoin8 pat.h about A m m-if m’ Henderson, and off it Duncan Island. There 

may steer in belwvcn the intni. . h-sand-bead, winch should be passed to the \V. Ships 
••4 fathoms L, W., until Point rocks on a W.N.W. course, crossing the Bar in 

l>y N., which is the murk for cleSna 7h7“ .Pist touches Deep-Water-Point bearing ueally N.W. 
bear W., keep in mid-channel. ^ patch, when the centre of Joyce Island is brought to 

Between Foott Point uni w c. lu i i 

in tho .N.E, mon.s ion, nutned Puil FnnlT is a very snue; little anehorage and harbonv 

with 3 fathoms on it. off sho,^ 2 V ^ ““d N.E 

XE.. point of Boorgal’is LEp 

...II... us. k, ri,,;'! 
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CE. point of Boorgal Peninsula. The S. point (Point Foott) of Boorgal Peninsula is in lat. 

I® 13' S., Ion. 41° 54' E. H. W. at 43 hours on F. and C.; rise of tide 1*2 ft. Variation 8° W. 
About 4 leagues N.E. of Durnford there is another river, between which and Took Island there 
appeal's to be anchorage; and 4 leagues farther the Kiver of Shamba, fronted by the long narrow 
island of Thoala, which shelters the anchorage. 

i Kiama Island, or Doubt Rock, is in centre of a pass, in lat. 0° 40' S., Ion. 42° 20' E.: at 
I 21m. more to the N.E. lies lusmayo Island, having on it three white patches; and within these 
islands and the others to the S.W. there is an inner passage for small vessels, having various 
soundings, from 7 to 2 fathoms sandy bottom. I&mayo Island has a village on the N.W. side, and 
near to its S. point, in lat. 0° 40' S., there is a channel neaiiy a mile wide, with from 4 to 0 fathoms, 
leading to a spacious bay or harbour, where ships may anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms close to the S.W. 
part of that Island, or inside the rocky islets that project from the N. point of luama, and which 
iMiuiid the S. side of entrance. This anchorage appears to be the best for large vessels of any of 
the harboursio the N. of Port Durnford. About a mile S.E. from Doubt Rock is a corally bank 
of 2 and 24 fathoms. 

rsedalus Shoal, consisting of several’rocky patches, with 4 and 3 fathoms, in lat. 0° 24' S., 
Ion. 42° 30' E., about 34 leagues S.S W. from Juba River, and about 3 m. off shore, near some 
iblarids which form a bay within them. The Blanket Shoal lies W. by S. IJm. from this shoal, 
with 2 to 4 fathoms on it. The coast hereabout is low, with sand-hills facing the sea in many 
pdaces, and the surf runs high upon the shore, except where it is sheltered by islands or projecting 
headlands. 

Govind, or Waveenda River is Cidled Joob or Juba by Arabs, and by former navigators 
Rogues River, or Rio dos Fuegos; the entrance is situated in lat. 0° 14' S., Ion 42° 39' E. 
Juba Town is composed of a few huts, situated on an eminence about a mile inside the rivers 
entrance, which ,lias a bar on which the surf beats high. It is H. W. at 4^ hours, on F. and C. of 
moon, and the tide rises 9 or 10 ft. Variation 7° W. Boats may pass over the bar at H. W. during 
the fair season; hut the perfidy of the natives should deter European ships from visiting this place. 
H.M. bhips Leopard and BcrAalus being very short of water, anchored here, expecting to procure a 
supply of this necessary article, or other refreshments; two boats upset in the surf, and .although 
the natives at first appeared in a supplicating manner, they soon collected in numbers from behind 
sand-lulls, aspaulted with their spears the boat’s crew, and killed Lieut. Mcars with several of the 
men: the remainder of the crews were chased by the savages along the beach 8 or 9 m. to the 
S., where they were taken up after sunset, in a small bay, by one of the boats that followed them 
along the beach. It was off the three islands which form this small bay that the Dccdahis struck 
on the coral shoal, after having run down to pick up the boat containing the men who escaped 
massacre. Whether thk hostility still continues, we have not been able to learn ; but, away from 
the influence of the Sultan of Zanzibar, the natives are not yet to be trusted. The coast, up to 
Has Ilafoon, is only known to us by the running survey of Admiral Owen, executed half a centurv' ago. 

Currents and Winds. In the latter part of Nov., Dec., Jan. and part of Feb. the currents 
>.el. along this coast to the S.W., frequently 2 m. an hour, and the wind prevails generally fresh at 
Jb.8.E. by day, veering to E.N.E. and N.E. at night. Had Admiral Blanket’s squadron stood out 
into the open ocean, they would have got out of the strong current, which runs along the coast in 
soundings, and have been able to beat up to the Red Sea against tlie monsoon. Between Zanzibar 
and the equator, the current in March began to set to the N.E. 

*■ Tlje East African Pilot,” by Captain De Horsey, R.N., gives ns the best notions about the 
currents of this coast. The S.W. current of the Indian N.E. monsoon, seldom goes below’ Port 
Durnford or the Juba Islands. But, from Dec, to March, this S. cun’ent meeting the N.E. current 
(whicli runs all the year round past Cape Delgado and the N. past Zanzibar) an off-set E. current ' 
is proJu •« rj, >e;.ting towards the Seychelles Islands; and it continues thence on this E. course because 
tlicre as.sisM d by the N.W. monsuon, which thfui prevails at those island.s and the Chag':>s Archi 
j.eiapo, vVhen the sun has crossed the equinoctial on its N. journey, the S.W. monsoon along this 
roast of Africa follows in about a month, and by end of April or beginning of May, the N.E. set 
Will be fully e^iablisliod tosvards Socotra. In June, July and Aug., the rate of N.E. current along 
I’ds riiore liu^ b<ren registered at 4 knots an hour. 

THE COAST. From the onlnmce of Juba or Govind River to Brava, the coast extends 
N.Pi. A (N, iLout 38 lengucs. It is rather low and handy, with a few little bays: a high "uirf beats 
against rhe -<huie; Imt -oundings along it ^ire more regular than on the coast of Zanzibar, and ships 
may approacn in many places within 2 or 3 m, of blioro. H.M.S. Wasp (IcUjo} reports that a 
coral reef extends along the i^hore betvvccn Juba und Brava, at from \ \ ui. to 2 m. off shore, and it 
is steep-to. ' 
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Brava, in lat. 1° 7' N., Ion. 44° 3’ E., is a town close to the sea, belonging to Arabs, am* 
seems well built; close to it lie several small islets or rocks, which break off the sea, and about 
a mile to the S. of the town, on a small peninsula, there is a pagoda or tower, resembling a light¬ 
house. Inside the outer islets, called Barette Rocks, the country boats lie sheltered in 3 to 
lathoms water. Ships may anchor outside in 7 or 8 fathoms water, or in greater depth; but the 
road IS exposed to a heavy swell, which rolls in with winds from seaward. The bank of soundings 
IS distinctly marked by the colour of deep ocean blue, changing suddenly to green; and further 
towards land, as suddenly to dirty yellow. The tide rises 8 ft., and it is H. W. on F. and C. at 
4 h. 30 m. Variation 6° W. About 10 leagues to the S.W. of Brava, there are several high 
white sand-patches near the shore. From Brava the coast extends nearly E.N.E. about 34 leagues 
to Mukdeesha. Between them the coast is bold to approach, sterile, sandy, destitute of trees, with 
some parts; but it abounds with cattle and goats, and has on it the towns 
ot iorra, Mongooya, Marka, Jillip, Horealy, Denan and Gezerat; the latter is in lat. 1° 53' 

Ion. 45 7 E., and nearest to IMukdeesha. 

MTTOEESHA, or MAGADOXA, in lat. 9° 2' Ion. 45° 25' E., is the principal town on 
this pan of the coast of Alrica, easily known by 2 or 3 remarkable mosques or minarets, fosembliu-^ 
towers, but which are tombs for the dead i there is also to the E. of the town a large copse *4 trees^ 
but no river. A reef of coral rocks fronts the town, extending 3 or 4 m. to the E., within wliich is 
a narrow channel with 10 or 12 ft. water at low spring tides, and having a sandy beach inside, 
where landing is good; but, with fresh S. winds, the passage between the reefs will be dangerous 
for boats. The lead will obtain no ground at the distance of 3 or 4 m. from the shore. The 
inhabitants of these towns, like those of Juba, may not be much trusted yet by Europeans; 
tormerly they were very treacherous. Fresh beef, good sheep and goats are pientiful and cheap. 
Mostol the Arab dhows visit this place in their coast navigation to exchange sugar, molasses, dates, 
salt-fisli, &c,, for ivory, hides and gums. 

Warshek Point is in lat. 2° 30' Ion. 40° 7' E.; to the N.E. of which a reef stretches fully 
a league S.S.W. from the rocky beach of the point next N.E. of Warshek; and to the S.W. the 
shore is skirted by rocky reefs for nearly 3 leagues. Upwards of 2 m. from shore lies tho dangerous 
'shoal ot Warshek, inside of which the Leven passed in 1825, without seeing or having any indication 
ol It until announced by the lead; but when clear of it breakers were seen ; and it is supposed there 
mirst be less than 3 fathoms water on it, as the Levm passed over in 3J. Immediately to,the W. of 
^ commences the Warshek Reef, which fronts the shore for 6 or 7 leagues at half a hniguo 

n Levtm coasted this reef from \ to ^m. outside, sounding with upwards of 40 hnhom^;. 

i lic shores inside the reefs are rocky. From Mukdeesha to Ras Aswad is about 70 leagues, ainl 
the general direction of coast about N.E. J E, Variation 5° W. To the N. of Mukdee.sha about 
eoguos, a chain of hills extends from thence several leagues farther in that direction; an-l 
lere is a bay with white sand-hills, and a range of small islands, steep-to, near the shore. Farther 
o le E. there is another bay with white sand-hills, and a bank lines this coast, having on it 
'eiy niegular soundings. A ship, in standing on the edge of this bank, should tack after getting 
ing>, for the depth decreases suddenly from 10 to 10 and 3 fathoms eoral, in some places. 

I ho coast IS m goneraU sandy soil, rather low and sterile, - - . - 

trom 8.E . 

the N.E. 

Shoal, in lat. 3° 15' N., projects about 2 in. from a point of low laud, otherwise 
•imitiin marks; soundings of 18 and 20 fathoms are near it, on the outside, 

■ e clt is i Ternate Shoal aud Kaa A.'.vad, 
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is formerl of three distinct cliff points, and is the S. extreme of Negro Bay. The land to the S. is 
moderately high, but the coast to the N. of Ras-al-Khyle, called by the Arabs, Hazine, or “ rough 
ground,” is low and rocky to a great extent. From Ras Aswad to this place, the land is generally 
:>terile, of an even appearance when seen at a considerable distance, but is little frequented by** 
Europeajis. The Leven, in hauling off shore for the night, struck soundings on a 0-fatliom knoll 
when tho N. point of Ras-al-Khyle bore about W.S.W. about 6 m. A close examination of tho 
soundings near this point was not made; but it merits further attention, although the pilot was 
not aware of any danger on this part of the coast. Variation 3-|-° W. near Ras-al-Khyle. 

Ras Mabber, or Cape Stand-off, in lat. 9° 29' N., Ion. 50® 50' E., is fronted by a reef, and 
the contiguous land is usually rather low. The name of the Cape indicates the practice of the . 
ilrab coasters bound to the N., who always run out from this point with the S.W. monsoon, in 
order to round Ras Hafoon, and avoid the dangerous interv'ening deep bay, a needful precaution. 
Ras Malber has good anchorage in 6 fathoms on its N. side, the coasters frequently stopping there 
for water Soundings do not extend far from shore. 

Ras Hafoon, or The Surrounded, formerly called Cape Orfui, in lat. 10® 27' N., Ion. 
51® 22'^ E., is a peninsula from 400 to GOO ft. above the sea, joined to the main land oy a low 
narrow isthmus of sand, shells and mud, which extends 3 leagues E. and W., forming a deep bay, 
with good anchorage on either side, according to the season. During the N.E. monsoon, the 
.Vrab coasters lie m the S. bay, where wood, water (said to be bad) and refreshments may be pro¬ 
cured. The peninsula, said to abound with cattle, sheep, camels and horses, is under the 
:Mi)jcrtheyn Somauli tribe, whose territory' extends from Ras-al-Khyle round the N.E. point of 
Africa to Bunder Ziadeh. They are friendly to strangers, and may be trusted. The S. point of 
this promontory of Hafoon is high and flat like a barn, which appears at a distance separated from 
the Cape land. 

Caution. Several ships have been embayed to the S. of the Cape in the night; one is said 
to have l^een lost and others had difficulty in beating out. Caution is therefore necessary in thick 
y.-euther, or during the night. The best indication of a dangerous approach to land is the change 
in colour of the water on the bank of soundings. The prominence of this Cape also causes^ 
marked alteration in the direction of the ocean swell when a ship is near it, in either N.E. or S.W. 
monsoon. The soundings about 8 m. off are from 40 to 50 fathoms. Variation 3® W. 

Khor Hardeah. On the N. side of Ras Haloon, is an extensive basin or harbour, about 20 m. 
in circumference, and 2 m. wide at its entrance, but it affords shelter for small vessels only, as 
there is but a depth of 1 to l.J- fathoms inside. During the S.W. monsoon, every year, a fair is 
kept at Khor Hardeah by merchants coming from Makalleh on Arabian coast, and from the 
Mijjerthcyn bunders or ports, who haul up their baghalahs on the beach, when they arrive at tho 
cud of May. A brisk trade is then carried on in gums, ostrich feathers, hides, ivory and ghee; 
luucli ambergris is also on sale, but at a high price. Elephant hunting is followed by those who 
have guns. Asses in gieat numbers are procurable for five or six dollars each. But Khor 
Hardeah i-> most unhealthy ; its shores are covered with decomposed vegetable matter, which, if 
distui )ed, giv(^ out a sickening gas. Yet many fishermen live there, and become accustomed to it. 

A r • 4 AHSEER, called by mariners Cape Guardafui, or Assair, the N.E. point of 

Africa, QUO ft. Ingh, and about 28 leagues to N. of Ras Hafoon, is in lat. 11® 51' N., Ion. 51® 16' E. 
ihe coast between them forms two toge bays, separated by the bluff headland of Ras Ally Besii 
jiail, in lat. 11 9 N., on the N. side of which, in Gubet Banneh, a vessel might anchor in the 
b.\v monsoon, m 7 fathoms; off the village, and about H m. W.N.W. from the N. tip of the 
iicadlaud, t lere appears to be a plentiful supply of fresh water in these bays. Soundings of from 
20 to 10 fathoms coine within 2 leagues of the shore, between Capes Hafoon and Guardafui. 

Ihe hcadbmd of Ras Jered Hafoon, or Shenareef (10 m. S. of the N.E. Cape of Africa), is a 
mountain 2o00 ft. high, nsing from the water in four steps. To the W. and S.W. of Shenareef, 
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GUAEDAFUI AXD SOCOTRA. 


SOCOTRA, THE BROTHERS, AND ABD-AL-KOORY. 


lOli 


SOCOTRA ISLAND, extending E. and W, 70 m., its greatest breadth 22 m., is generally 

^ rnia f!^*i *^^1 “8^ and granite peaks, which, abreast of Tamareed, are more than 

400 J ft. high; seldom free from clouds. There is a low plain between the base of the mountains 
and the sea, vai-ymg in width from 2 to 4 m., excepting at Ras Feliuk and Ras Sharb, which rise 
"P S. side of the Island is arid and barren like Arabia, exposed to the force 

01 the b.VV. monsoon, which has blown up the sand into hills parallel with the heach, and in some 
pkces has spread it 3 m. inland till stopped by the mountain barrier. This plain on the S. side 
of the Island is called ^owkad, and affords pasture for flocks. The hills on the N. side of the 
Island have a thick and luxuriant vegetation. The plain about Tamareed has several beautiful 
lei tile valleys, and oxen are numerous hereabouts. Vast flocks of sheep and goats are found all 
o\er the island, ihese and the date groves furnish the principal means of support to the in¬ 
habitants, but they look also to imports of dates from Muskat. 

Excepting a few of the headlands that have projecting reefs, the shores of the Island are bold 
to approach, with soundings at a considerable distance in some places. There are several anchorinrr. 
places, ^^hlch may be used according to the prevailing monsoon ; but none affording shelter at all 
times. I he S. side of the Island, having few inhabitants or refreshments, and not good water is 
not convenient for ships. The bays of Gollonseer and Sharb at the W. end of Socotra afford 
^od shelter in the K.E. monsoon; and so docs Bunder RVlresseh at the E. end of the Island, 
lamm’eed Bay has a swell in the S W. monsoon and violent gusts from the hills. But Deleeshi 
under IS best between June and Sept. Fikeh Bunder is good in the fine weather season, from 
leb. to May; and is frequented in April for fresh water by trading boats from India. The Tshmd 
has tv^ wet seasons, June to Aug., and Nov. to Jan. During the S.W. monsoon, a vcs>cl niav 
lind shelter from the sea in all bays on the N. side of tlie Island, to the E. of Ras Kadarmu 
ihese ore Koormeh, Kathoob, Tamareed, Deleeshi, Gurrieh and Fikeh; but as the wind blows in 
violent gusts from the mountains, good ground-tackling is necessary ; the anchorage being usually 
on a narrow bank of sand or rocky bottom, which has a steep declivity to the N., out of soundini^s. 
Df P.ll these anchorages, Bunder Deleeshi is the only one which the natives call perfectly safe 
during the S.W. monsoon, and very smooth water. 

Winds. The winds, most dangerous along the N. side of the Island, are expectoJ hetwe-.m 
i ov and Jan.; when, at the setting in of the N.E. monsoon, the squalls blow violently SLver.’l 
ays from N.N.E., with rain and a high sea, rendering it almost impossible for anchors to holil. 
aptain Haines experienced one of these N.E. gales so late as the 2Jrd Feb., 1834, while survey- 
on the S. coast. From Feb. to May is the fine-weather season, when the andioragi s on the 
1 . coast are considered safe. In June, July and Aug., the natives say the wind bb»w 3 con.-tuntlv 
u \io eiit gusts from hills on the N. coast; while at the low belt of Nowkad, on the S. coast, tlv.' 

violent, with, however, a tremendous sea and surf. In these laontbs 
aiid' ^ f in showers, but much less than that with the squalls of Nov., Dec. and Jan. In Sept., Oct., 

sea-breezes are experienced; late in No^^ the wind becomes 

gradimlly more settled from the N. 

other - irregular, sometimes running IG hours in one direction, aud at 

to the U' h hours, depending much on the strengtli of winds and currents. The f!-oti sets 

II. W. oil b’ p coast, and to the E. on the N. ebast: and the ebb in opposite tlirectioiv... 
and fall from (Wo « ft ^ ii- cn the S. coast, and about 8.^ h. at Tamareed, Rise 

the Arabian ccast and Saround the Island are chielly dependent on winds. Between 
ill llavch an IR one of about^gVi^l^experienced in Jan.; aud 

by the Arabs, Belad^Wuhn^ side of the island, where the chief resides, also cRlrd 

eligible place kr getting 0 ape : it is the luost 

indilferciit. A point oAajid principal town, hut the anchorage is 

to 13 fathoms sand and cor-il unnTi! anchomgi^, which is about 1 or IJ m. oil shoiv. in ](’ 

from the E. towards Ta.,u«"od i!!!, 

the laigei , and ahoiit 4 in, i., t)„.. \y f . ^:tiiJ-hills may perceived 

Irum OOiM) to 40uo ft. hifrh vi^ilu [ i- i town, over which ovo high ernguv grariit • pea;.s. 

monsoon. 1 he coast s]t(3uld lie kanf ^a b-t! v ^ t.he Bay R apr ioaobod ni llie S.W. 
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the bank extends farther off shore, with gradual soundings from 5 to 90 fathoms. Bullocks, goats, 
sheep and fish ma}^ be procured here at reasonalde prices, and good water, which runs from the 
mountains into a sandy valley among date-trees, about i m. from the town, which is in lat. 
12° 39' N., Ion. 54° 0' E. The natives are poor, and hospitable to strangers: rice is an essential 
article to barter with them for refreshments. Good aloes may be procured; and at times, dragons^' 
blood in small quantities; grapes, water-melons, pumpkins, oranges and plantains, ma}^ be got in 
March and April, and plenty of dates in June. 

Ras Koormeh is about 3 leagues to the W. of Tamareed, and may be known by a few rising 
sand-hills near it: a reef projects off it about 300 j^ards, and along shore to Ras Tahal, about 2 m. to 
the E. The small bay and village of Kathoob are about 3 J^m. to the E. of Ras Koormeh, which 
bay is more sheltered from the S.W. monsoon than that of Tamareed. 

Ras Kadarma, in lat. 12° 42' N., Ion. 53° 38' E., bearing W. by N. ^ N. 13 m., from Ras 
Koormeh, terminates in a low point from a bluff close to it, and thence the coast runs W. N. for 
4^- m. to Ras Bashuree, and 2 m. further W. to Ras Saiharee, the most N. part of Socotra, where 
the mountains are nearly 2,000 ft. high, and almost perpendicular from the coast-line in some places, 
with a rocky beach. A pyramidal rock, nearly 150 ft. high is joined to Ras Bashuree by a narrow 
neck of land, about 50 yards in length. Soundings e:ttcnd off Bashuree about 2^ m. out from the 
coast: but towards Ras Kadarma not more than 1 m. off. 

Ras GoUonsier, about 4 m. to W.S.W. of Ras Samaree, forming the E. point of Gollonsier 
Bay, may be known by four small granite peaks on it, and by the hills near them being in some 
places covered with sand. Between Riis Gollonsier and Ras Samaree the coast is fronted by a shoal 
extending a mile off shore, dry at L. W. in some parts, with patches of 2 fathoms near its edge, to 
which the soundings gradually decrease. 

Gollonsier Bay, which affords anchorage in the N.E. monsoon, is formed by the bluff cape 
Rn.^ Bedoo to the W., and Ras Gollonsier to tho E. The village of Gollonsier, about a mile to the 
8. of the cape, is small, not containing 200 inhabitants, but has a plentiful supply of wood and 
wat^-r, sheep and goats: a few fowls, beans, and pumpkins also, but no bullocks. The Mosque is 
in Lit. 12° 4U' N., Ion. 53° 30' E. The best anchorage is in 4 fathoms L. W., with the N. granite 
p?ak on Ras Gollonsier N.E. by E.; the Mosque S.E. by E. rt E.; off the sandy beach or host 
landing-place 800 yards. A shoid spot of 2^ fathoms lies nearly 2 ra. to W. of the village. The 
soundings under 10 fathoms (which depth is not 1 m. from shore) are irregular with over-falls; and 
the fringing reef extends nearly 3 cable-lengths off shore. 

Tides. H. W. at 7 h. 20 m. on F. and C. of moon; rise and fall 8ft., and the flood sots to 
the E, This bay affords no shelter from the S.W, monsoon. 

Ras Bedoo, in lat. 12° 40' N., Ion. 53° 24' E., terminating in a bluff about 300 ft. high from 
the Jcbel Marlee Mountains, forms the N.E. boundary of Gubet Sharb, a fine bay, withV'nilar 
fioiuidings and no danger beyond 2 cabledengths from the shore. To the N. of Ras Bedoo, no 
soundings were got at the distance of a mile; but to the W. of it soundings of 20 to 34 fathoms 
extend s^^veval miles, rocky bottom, and good fishing-ground. 

Saboynea Islet, in lat. 12° 394' N., Ion. 53° 11' E., bears from Ras Bedoo W. i S. about 
4 leagues; and liom Ras Sharb N.W. by W, 9 m, It is a white granite islet, of coiisideral^lo 
br ight, in ex^ont about 800 by 150 yards, and may be seen more than 20 m„ at which distance it 
resombl'S two ships mider sail. 

Sharb Bay, 7 m. in extent, between Ras Berloo and Ras Sharb, has good shoker from the 
N.i:. monsoon, though exposed to the S.W, Although generally smooth in the N.E. monsoon, 
strong gusts of wind sometimes blow from the high land, requiring great caution when under saih 
d ho best anchorage is in 10 fathoms, about fm. off shore, over a clear white sands bottom with 


^ whtro some good water is obtained from wells, consists of a few huts only, and the whole Huv has 
! who live in caverns; they are very poor, subsisting by tbeir flocks and fisli. 

RAS SHARB, the W. cape of Socotra, in lat lii" 33' N., Ion. 03° 19' E., is a bold cape th.- 
end of ntnoumain railed Jebel Sharb; on which, at 3 m. to the E. from the cane, stand’two 
r. nnr.mblo peaks like Ears, which are 1480 ft. above sea. A reef extends from the cape about 
I 3u'.) yjirds. A depth of 14 fathoms is found at ^ m. otl, and no bottom at 4 m. 

The coatt from hence extends S.E. 18}. m. to Ras K itahnee. The soundings along this p.m-l 
me usinlly sand and rocks, without danger; but about u mile from it, a 6}-fathoms bank li.s 
purallel to ilie shorethis is not above } m. in luoadtli, having .8 and 0 fathoms inside of it and 
the .-anie depths outside, increasing to 17 fathoms ui.out 3 m. off shore. This part of the ’roiA, 
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affords sliclter from N.E. and N. winds; and anchorage inside the narrow bank, in a little bay at 
the sand-hill, called Gubet Ney, or Bunder Ney, with ‘4 fathoms water close to shore, at the N. 
end of the rocky cliffs, where there is a small village, about 6 m. from Ras Katahnee. 

Tides. The ebb tide along this side of the island runs S.E. 1 m. per hour; rise and fall 
7 ft. on the springs; H. W. at 7 hours on F. and C. of moon, veiy irregular. 

Ras Katahnee, in lat. 12° 22' N., Ion. 53° 83' E., is a bold, bluff headland, 1455 ft above 
sea, and has the same aspect from E. or W. A chain of mountains’, called Jebel Kueireh, nearly 
of equal height, extends from it 5 m. to the E., and continues nearly to the E. eiid of the inland, 
excepting a few passes, by which the inhabitants gO to TamiU’eed. This chain in most parts rises 
like a wall from the low land, between its base and the sea, which belt is from 2 to 4 m. broad, 
and called Nowkad by the natives. This low land affords good pasturage for numerous sheep and 
goats; but the people were found very timid, always retreating with their flocks to the mountains, 
when wished to be communicated with. But, having a native of the island on board, the sur¬ 
veyors eflected a conference, and a good supply of sheep and milk was obtained from tlu-sc harmless 
people. 

The S. coast between Ras Katahnee and Ras Felink is bold to approach, with soundings of 
12 to 20 fathoms, extending from 4 to 6 m. off. Several reservoirs receive the drainage Irom the 
mountains, the water obtained by digging wells being brackish. One of these reservoirs at Wmli 
Felink, 3 leagues to the W. of Ras Felink, where the sandy beach terminates in rocky cliffs facing 
the sea, is supplied by a fine stream of fresh water running through the low land, the basin hsung 
separated from the sea by a bank of shingle. Here, during the fair season. Feb. to April, a ship 
might easily procure fresh water, by anchoring in 7 fathoms; also sheep, if caution is taken in 
communicating with the inhabitants; otherwise they will retreat to the hills. 

Ras Felink, about 54 m. to the E. of Ras Katahnee, and about G m. W.S.W. of Ras 
R’dresseh, forms in a bluff cape, when viewed from the S.W.; but on a near approach, a low point 
is perceived to project from it nearly a mile, off which a reef extends to the S.E. about 400 yards, 
between which and Ras R’dresseh the coast forms a bay, with regular soundings, decreasing 
gradually to the shore. 

Blinder R’dresseh is an anchorage fiu-raed to the S.W. of that cape, where a vessel might 
anchor in 9 fathoms sand and rocks, in tolerably smooth water, during the N.E. monsoon, with 
the outer small patch of rocks off R’dresseh, bearing E. by S.; the low point X.E. J E.; and the 
high bluff of Mom, W. N. The channel between the detached reef and that projecting from tlu* 
point hss de[»th 3 of 7 to 9 fiithoms, but being less than \ m. wide, with rapid currents -a' tides, 
causing strong ripplings, it would be imprudent to pass through it. except with a strov:^ loadiiu^ 
wind, as there is no gi'ound at 90 fathoms to the N.E. of this intricate chimncl at the distance oi 
I m. from the shore of R’dresseh. 

RAS R’DRESSEH, in lat. 12° 34^-' N., Ion. 54° 31' E., is the low F.. cape of Socotra, form¬ 
ing in two small rocky points, which are nearly a mile distant, bearing N. and S. of each oth.»r. 
A reef projects J m, from both, and at the distance of 1 m. to the N.E. you have more than 
'^0 lathoms watt-r, so the lead is not a guide in approaching the island from t|hc E., the N.E,, and 
the N. About a mile S.E. of the cape is a detached shoal, some of the rocks of which are above 
water. 

Ras Mom (Socotrean), or Ras Mutlar (Arabic), Cape E., in lat. 12° 34^ N„ Ion. 54° 27 Is., 
is a remarkable bluff mountain, 1920 ft. high, sometimes from its form called the Dolphin’s N sc. 
It lenninatc’i ibe liigh chain that extends the whole length of the island, and is sc. n, in cIcm. 
weatlicr at a considerable distance, when the low extreme of Ras HMressch, about 4 m. tarther K., 
is not visible. 

Bimder Fikeh, about 2A m. to the W. of Ras R’drosseh, and under the lofty bluff oi nos 
Mom. is a ba^ termed on the W, side of a small sand}^ point from which a roof pi\‘j- cis 1 ;n. 
rins place fuims a small anchorage, protected by the reef from E. winds; wlime tiu’ small vessels 
Irom Lutch, or other placi s, siop to procure water in April and i\iay on their pilgrimage to Jirldah. 
\\ liter from a well near the village, or from a spring wliich issnr> between the two E. sand- 

MU. llie best anHiorago is with iMom Bluff W.S.W.; the outer break of the reef N E.; Ras 
r .t i^l'out 12 fatljonis. In approaching this anchorage cautk'n is rc juisile, 

' \ ^ bronking upon it, unli^s with a sa'oug wind or hoavv swelL 

and cl.so to 1 then arc 5 fatl,onis water, but 400 yard 
IS ^mall, with about 50 or bO poor, tir ul 
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aboui^hdHMO^^^^ V N., 10 m from the E. p,mi »f a shurir prop ...ting cape, 
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watering-place, where there are a few trees; but to the W. of Ras Dome, both the hills and valleys 
appear verdant, interspersed with small villages, of 20 or 30 inhabitants, who live on their flocks 
and fish, and supply good sheep or bullocks at a fair price. Ras Hamadara bears W. by N. N., 
distant 75 m. from Ras Dome, between which are the three date-groves of Thuereh, Clay/ and, 
Tamereh, with a fine fresh-water pool near Clayf. 

The Coast, from Ras Dome to Ras Dehamree, trending W. by N. 10 m., is low near the sea, 
with little rocky-capes and sandy bays. The high land stands about 2 m. back from the bead/ 
and is more than 1000 ft. high. The bank of soundings project only from m. to Jm. from it! 
Off Ras Hamadara, there is a rocky shoal nearly dry; vnth. a nan’ow channel of 5 to 7 fathoms 
between it and the shore-reef that projects 300 yards from the point. 

Bunder Gumeh is a small ba}" on the E. of Ras Dehamree, where a vessel might anchor in 
G to 10 fathoms water, sand and rocks, from J to m. off shore, with the extreme point of the cape 
beariug N.IV. by N., or N.N.W., where she would be well sheltered from the S.W. monsoon. 
Inland there is a fresh-water stream, with numerous date-trees growing on its banks. 

Ras Dehamree, a narrow, low, projecting neck of land, is G m. E.S.E. from Ras Howlaff 
On It are two remarkable hillocks, the N. one about 130 ft. high. On each side of this c:.pe there 
IS a small anchormg-place; that of Bunder Guriieh, already mentioned; and the W. one, called 
Bunder Debenee. No soundings with 280 fathoms line were got f m. N. from Ras Dehamree, nor 
IS miy obtained until within a few hundred yards of it. Close to the extreme point there is a rock 
and a rocky spit of 2i fathoms projects from a small rocky point to the S.W. of the former A 
email vessel might anchor to the S.W. of the same spit in 3 or 3^ fathoms, close in shore with 
the point bearing E.N.E.; but the bottom is coral rock. 

Bunder Deleeshi is formed between Ras Dehamree and a small point near Ras Howlaff, on 
which stands a little lanned mosque or tomb. Soundings extend across this bay a considerable 
distance from shore, whicli is safe to approach, and affords the best sheltered anchorage on tlie 
coast of Socotra during the S.W. monsoon. In the centre of the bay there is a sand-hill, witli a 
crock I- m to tlie W., called Khor Deleeshi, salt and shoal at the entrance, but a fine fresh-water 
strearn inland, with date-trees on its banlcs. The sandr-hill, bearing S. or S. by E., is a good 
mark lor tl^ I.est anchorage, in 7, 8, or 9 fatlioms ivater, from J m. to ^ m. off shore. 

Ras Howlaff, before mentioned in describing Tamareed Bay, is nearly 3 m. W.N.W. of the 
above ruined mosque, and bears from the mosque of Tamareed N.E. by E. nearly 6 m. It is a 
ow prqiecting cape, rising towards the interior, and forming undulating sand-hillocks, covered with 
prickly bush : fronting the sea, it lias small rocky points, with intervening sand beaches. Tlie 

Howlaff is preferable to Tamareed Bay; yet with the wind at 
E.A.E. a considerable swell rolled in, but not so much ns abreast of the town, where there was a 

landing so difficult as in otlier parts of Tamareed Bay. 
Drntk^ 1 n f to S.W. of Socotra, and on the same plateau of soundings. 

D.p hs f 15 to 20 fiithoms are found to E. of these islands for more than 30 m., hut this part was 
examined. The channel between the Brothers has soundings ranging from 20 to 

9-n Derzee, the E. Brother, is about 3 m. in length E. and W.', with an even table top, 

fl /I: „ ’ "r''' c h f ? Sharb. the W. point of Socotra. On its N. si.U- 

l-nk of 

Jezirat Sumheh, or the W. Brother, 9 m. W. by N. of Derzee, is Oi m. long, E. and W 
and h ss than hall that breadth.^ The K. end is broad, hut the W. eud narrows to a sharp point’ H 
nart Me n-'ll '-blends .Jm. The island is high, and tabular for half its length. The hinhesl 
rr’shh a - a mile from tho S. shore, is 2140 ft. above the sea. Off the 

11 m t ’ . ! \ I '• ^ ^ : “Pf "''icli, about 

fonml’ T1 e I fathoms; between the latter and tin. reef 22 lathoins is 

found. Ihe bank of .oundings extends 1.') m. to S. of Sumheh, and 25 m. to W.S.W.: but mul- 
way ''«"<> APJ;>PKoon;. the depth i.s over 100 fathoms. ’ ’ ' 

tit ient ri s 1 ' VI I'iP 1070 ft. high near 

.“s'--, w. l.,.; i7,„, 

ibiand IS quite low, appearing trom a 


poor, having little food i.iul indif- 


1 ,^., . 1 1 ■ . “ 01 rue jHiana, Juu 

. ii Of , 011 y . lit.; and to the W. of the centnd peak the i 
distam o hke tv.o tshmds. It is inhabited l,y peoplo rnisemhly 

dir. <t!y aVtJie n!!hit of "the f'-'f m Il.iil.S. Ln;::i, in a line ba\7 with a coral hoiiom, 

•ti'^tiU for swL tdtlm P^aee atlords no .vh-esi,; 

p , litlieiigh above si.xty pei-sons contriveil to exist upon its banen soil. 










Ras Anjireh, tlie N.E. point of the island, iu lat. 13° 11' N., and Ion. 53° 33''E.. is rochv 
with a sand-hill. An e.xtensive shoal, having from 3 to 12 fathoms, called Bacchus Bank, extends 
Irom tlie N.E. point in that direction for 4-J- m. 

roo Q?'r? ^aisaVen-Nauin, the W. extreme of Abd-ul-Koory. is in lat. 12° U' N., and Ion. 
0 4 3 E. Soundings ofF this end are very deep, 25 fathoms at 1 ni. off, 40 fathoms at 2 m off* 
then over 100 fathoms: but a bank with 24 fathoms is found 8 or 9 m. W.N W.‘ of this cape. 

JCAL-EAEOON, or Salt’s White Hocks, lat. 12° 20/ N., and Ion. 52° 8' E., are two rocks, 
standing up out of the sea. They occupy a space about 7 cables long, N.E. and S.W., and 
4 cables broad. Each has a lofty peak, 280 ft. high, and one or two hills of less height. Tlicv 
are covered with guano and look very white ; birds in great numbers resort here. By day tliey are 
visible lo or ^9m.; but at night are difficult to distinguish. They are 12 m. N.N.E. of the W. 

situated on the N. side of a large bank of soundings with 10 to 2(» 

Tides. H. 'W . here at 8 h.; rise of tide 6 to 8 ft. on F. and C. of moon. Flood sets to N. 
and .ebb to b., from to 2-J- knots per hour, between all the islands. Variation 2J° W. 


CAPE GUARDAI’UI TO STRAITS OF BAB-EL-MANDEB. 

(Variation at Quardafui, 3° W.; at Perim Island, 4^-° W.) 

Ahseer, or Cape Gnardafai, (see page 108) the coast extends 10 leagues W.N.\\ . 
0 las Ullooleh. Jn the bay, to the W. of the former cape, will be found good anchorage in 
. winds, hut farther W. the bottom appears rocky and the soundings irregular. At ]Moya]« 

1 V I Ullooleh, there are wells of good water. Mountains, 1300 to 

luUU ft. hi« 4 h, border the sea, except in one or two sandy bays. 

Has Ullooleh, or Alooleh, in lat. 12° N., Ion. 50° 4lV E., is very low, with a narrow entrance 
near Its extreme to a lagoon of considerable extent, called Khor Gulwainee, into which a river falk. 

eie IS a village, Bunder Ullooleh, on the W. side of the lagoon, where cattle and an abundance 
01 lire-wood may be procured The water at this place is bad. 

nn ?eelook, Ras-al-Feel, or Cape Felix, in lat. 11° 57 V N., and 8 m. W. by S. froip Ras 
ooleh, is a hill 800 ft. high, shaped like an elephant; it projects far into the sea, and the cir¬ 
cumjacent land being low, gives it the appearance of- an island. It may be sce^i at 15 kug\ies’ 
istance in clear weather, and there is very deep water within a J m. of it. There is a deep hav 
on tho W, side of Ras Feelook. At Bunder Feelook, a small village with a fort, 10 m. S.S.W. uf 
JO ape, there is good anchorage in t or 8 fathoms; and tire-wood maybe obtained in Miiy 
quantity. Ras Feelook is generally called by natives, Ras Belmook. 

S f I^Jider h^rayeh is the principal town on this part of the coast, and is situated 8 m, to tljc 
caffh Feelook, in lat. 11° 43' N.; it has five forts, and affords an abundant supply cf 

wa or and fire-wood. 'Phe natives at all these towms arc civil and friendly to strange rs. 
of ^ league^ 

is a f vf ^*11 termination of a ridge of lofty mountains 4000 ft. above the sea. Thoro 

carrv^na «”if about 12 m. to tho E. is Bunder Khor, where a river, 

town aboiu navigable for small boats as far as llie 

horeahontQ r ^ t is a fort on the W. side of the entrance. Soundings extend off the coast 

forming the ^ ^ Goree is Ras Antareh, a high rocky capr', 

deepen raniHl^^f ^ i oiountain, Jehol Antareh, 5000 ft above the sea. J'he soviodings 

launder Zidd 4i From Ras Antareh the coast trends W. by S. ’ S., •'On. to 

tribes Bnn3 Miyerthevu, and the E. limit of tho Wursc-ngli Sonmili 

Ras Shdlri"’ «*■ 

the low sandy point rf Ziadeh, is a rocky aipe 300 ft. high. From ir 

27 m. to Ras Gulwainee W. 18 ra. From lias Gahm the coast trends W. by S. 

0,000 to 7,0(H)ft. hift]/^leyt, the limesfone mountain range, Jehol Wur9<xing*ii, 
the coast, ut all nf whieh u- f , ^ distance of 10 to 15 m. There are several towns al.-ng 

11° 8/ N., Ion. 48° r py ’ fij*^|Wood, and cattle are to ho procured. Ras Gulwainee, in lai 
arc 51 »in. apait. the coast between Ras Gahm iind Ras Sucroh, wliich capc.s 

. Ras Sftereh, a 5 " fuii from 2 to 4 m. ’ 

lutciocno between tne lofty^Oni. W. of Ras Gahm; along this coast, undulating Mils 
t'l.po, 1 .-, tlie W. boundary of ^^nge and the sea. Bunder Jedecd, about 0 m. \\ . of Sucroh 

sti angels. ^ ursoougli Somauli tribe, who ai’a Bud \ j he not always civil l > 
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ZANZIBAR TO RED SEA. [SECTION III. 

MEYT, or BURNT ISLAND, called also Bird Island, Ais or White Island, in lat. 11° 13' N., 
Ion. 47° ih' E., is a liigh barren.rock 430ft. high, of white aspect, being covered with birds’ dung. 
It is 10 m. W. by N. from Ras Suereh, and 6 m. off the nearest shore. The coast is moderately 
elevated, with soundings near it, and the channel between Meyt and the main is 57 l m. wide, free 
from danger, with depths of 13 to 32 fathoms. The edge of soundings extends 3 m. to the. N. 
and W. On the S. side of the Island there was found a remarkable cove, or natund dock, 
sufficiently large to admit a ship of 300 tons in security, by clenching the ends of a cable through 
holes of the rock ; the remains of two clenches of cables were affixed to the-rock in 1801; and 
part of a hemp cable was found in 1844. There appears to be no danger near the Island, except 
^l.t the W^. point, where a reef projects out about a cable’s length, with a sunken rock, having over it 
only 12 ft. water.— {See Sailing Directions, pages 117 and 122.) 

E. Ras Kateeb, a low rocky cape, bears S.8.W. i W., 11 m. from Burnt Island ; and, at 7 m. 
further to S.W. is a rocky point at the foot of Jebel Meyt, a hill 1,200 ft. high; the tomb and town 
of Meyt lie 2 m. to the E. of this hill. The loftj range of mountains, Jebel Wursoongli (6,000 
to 7,000 ft.) standing from 5 to 7 leagues from the sea-coast between Ras Antareh and Meyt 
terminate in Pyramid Peak (0,170 ft.), about 5 leagues to the S. of Meyt tomb. 

Meyt Tomb lies S.W. by S. 17 m. from Burnt Island, and soundings off it are very deep, 
witlim a mile of the shore 70 fathoms. Between it and Ras Ankor (Ungar) about 18 lea^nies, a 
deep bay IS formed, called Gubet Rakoodeh; here the soundings extend off shore about°2 m • 
Sugardoaf Hill, 990 ft. high, is in lat. 10° 40' N., Ion. 46° 16' E., and 6 m. to S. of Ras Ankur. 
Ankor (Ungar) Peak, 3,700 ft. above sea, stands 7 m. further to the S.’ From Ankor the coast 
goes W by N. to Ras ^anzir, 24 m., in lat. 10° 52' N., 3 m. to S.W. of which is Karram. The 
con>t then trends W.SA\. 32 in. to W. Ras Zateeb, a sandy point, 4 J m. to N. of Seyareh Peak; 
and 24 ni further to W.S.W. is Bcrbereh. The hills 2 leagues at the back of Ras Khanzir arc 
nearly 1,800 ft. high; and, at 5 leagues to the E. of Berberch, they are 2,600ft. above sea. 

Seyareb, a small village, 2 leagues to S.W. of W. Ras Kateeb, need only be noticed as the 
place fair ,„3rchants obtain a supply of good water. 

BERB EREH , m lat. 10 SO N., Ion. 4o 1^ E., or 47 leagues due S. of Aden Hack Bay, is 
Eitaated on alow sandy shore, which e.Ktends to the W. and N.W. as far as Zeyla, backed by a 
range of mountams. The small port or bay is formed by a hook of sand projecting to the W. a 
lutE more than a mile, affording shelter in from « to 9 fathoms. This place, althou|i little known 
to Europeans, is frequented by trading vessels from the coast of Arabia and adjacent parts; but 
c natives ought not to be trusted. The English brig Marianne, belonging to Mauritius, was 
attacked some of the Somauli tribes ui 1825, when several of her crew were murdered, and the 
vc.,sel plundered and burnt. The captain, mate, and other survivors escaped to trading dows which 
weie ui anclior near them, were earned to Mocha, and from thence to Madras. In 1855 Burton 
bpeac aryi Herne of the Indum Army and Stroyan of the Indian Navy, were treacherously attacked 
in the night; all were severely wounded, the latter was killed. Since that sad event, the chiefs of 

S"'™ n oSm. Caravans pass between 

this poiM. aud the interior of Abyssinia. i ^ 

Berbereh Town is at the E. end or head of the harbour, and varies in dimensions and 
population with the season of the year. From Oct. to March, the trading season the population 

' The tribes from the interior begin assembling in Vet., and 

i are coiitiiymlly arnviug vnth caravans up to March, bringing their produce; gheot ivory myrrh 
I f^ " These things they e.xchange for cotton cloths, piece goods, s’hawl7’copper- 

V tU the tribes for the tollowing years produce, for which their baghalah’s or kotiehs wiU be readv 

i 1 et l" “‘i harbour are being dese3, 

oh na ’ f . n® “°"“taina trading vessels have all departed by the first week of April and 
Lo ics ff e f a ® ‘he sandy shore r, ady for next year' a d 

num^oas m visible over tiie low sandy poTnUhat formt th^Lbour. “ 

The CoasJVr p ; rise and fall about Dft. 

«hich is the W. for about 1^ leagues, or till near Jebel Elmas, 

Zoylu. From B-rbeirb to IfHvnroflWt ^ N.W. direction iur 2D leagues to 

i.u tv tiHiongaut, It bus not been thoroughly e.xamined. 
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tCTION HI.] 

i. »s/iriiiS.S;^.» ”//e 

™ „B„i„i, 7 ., 8 t.ta ,.80 .„d „p«.i.. “ 

ErsT f ;!irr"!r'^^^ * “i-" ~6 ™^ .&“ d.JE 

lOiLll Ji,vi,‘,g a JeM onOsZbom" “ 'Z ““'" ?“,'"*• “ " “‘'“™ '»"«. G«l«t 

rocky cliffs The cXl^l t +i , centre : this basin appears to be surrounded by steep 

them formed of stoX -ff ® “• Jibooty, and the interval of coast hrtween 

NE bv\ 7 m 1] ^ V^’From Jibootv 
st.;„i ol tt N edl 0 ZeSn^ Islands tl| 

the one to N. of tho iskifds £ i'’frocf Tajoura into two channels. 

Mtishfth 1 , ?, ,® <^“gcr. and tho water deep. 

N.E. by N. of Ihfs Th^''fthe Sulton of Tejooreh in 1840, stand about 7 m. to 

Tajoura, or Teiooreh ToJ^ ^ V coral reefs, and dangerous to approach. 

42°5a' E.: froniwhmmffhJ“^®‘“‘*?,°” ^he inlet, in lat. 11° 46' N., Ion. 

a gap in the shore-reef with l^fatt*”* E-^-E. 32 m. to Ras-al-Beer. Tejooreh Harbour, merely 
Obokh) exposed to S.W.’ winds^° with swinging room for one vessel only, is (like 

(See page 125.) • It is under the Chief of the Daiiarkli tribe, who is called Sullan. 

w. of Kas al-Beer, an^betw^^reef^ *''r is 2 or 3 leagues to the 

is in a gap with a dendiof 15 fnO.X^*’ extend nearly half a league from shore. Anchorage 

S.W.. which come Wmltime? n ’ K^’ *T c.vccpt 

Tojooroh, AmbAbooand Obol-h ,.,•« from the Gulf of Tejooreh, between May and S,'pt. 
the Red Sea entrance. Scat J coast between Goubet Khunib and 

have no permanent vil'laees • «,!, ** Parties of the Danarkli tribe may sometimes be found, but tliey 
Ras-al-Beer is a iX Rflr,ri pasture is scarce in tho interior, they drive their flocks to tho coast. 

runs N. for 6 leagues rSeViT' coast 

Sejarn, the S.W. entrai,cA.„„- 1 . table-laud; whence it runs N. by W. about 131 m. to Ras 
called Jeziret Sabah, or the^Brot^ '•he Red Sea. Off this cape, about E. by S., lies the group 
between Jehel-Jani and 1h>« 4'. '“C^® > '“e outermost island being 7 m. from the cape. The shore 
the coasts of AEnrrTalT^"’ ' >aoked by hills, the soundings off it are regular. 

Porim Light; the cape iTTowZfv Ras-al-Beor is 40m. due .8. iVom 

. ' ’ ^ ^ 0,1 u: difficult to distinguish at night; said to be deop~te. but 

gn land stands back about 7 m. from the sea, mangrove bu.sVics and 


- » iuc (-ape IS 1 

not yet thoroughly sounded 


brushwood on'sand-hills occunv^?iV'^“!^ back about 7 m. from the sea, man 

coast sti'otches to the N. for intervening plain. xXbove Kas-al-Bcer, the same low ^^andv 

Jarn; above that about*4 lencn.^^^T?’ tableland cliffs for nearly 2 leagues oiV Jebel 

highest island of the Brotlmrc^ shingly and sandy shore to Kas Sojani. T\w. N.i:, iho 

Perim Island. Amongst the Jdue K. of Scjni u Cape, and Oim. to (he S. of 

lids and currents. (Av The TiEA+r*’ “*'c rapid and irregular, alTcctcii by the prevailing 

Ras Ahrar Shoals, abou^ i °f ^ l b 

A dangerous sand-bank lies o.f.t, % ^ Pc'"' cf Arabia, are 35 m. to tho E. of tho Brothers, 

Kuu ; tliis send bank i, ;!') m"\v ; .N-'*■“»» Ahrar shouL, and 4 m. oft ihy sh.ne near Kc, 

SOHHDINGS IN OTOF OF ‘'"’ro, ... 

soundings ,'iro deepest; while the contrm-vL ii'' ‘'"“"'‘’k * 

some distance itdand. A.s a vulu th .. J ^ ''^so whero tho land is low and cmunuos low R,,- 

d. Bui the soundings off iS^Xw aE"'" ‘E;'' 'cd‘ ingh 

not found when a xessol nni.roVches within ^ o i dsut capo, 3ii falhonns is 

4 IHxacms within « m., hut thus coast needs fiuther examumlion. 
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lores of the Gulf of lejooreh are very deep-to, affording no anchorage. The Zeyla Bank of 
soundings, which begins from the Mushah islands on the N., and goes to as great a distance to the 
S. of Zeyla, extends more than 12 m. off the main; the depths increase gradually from the shore 
to 20 and 25 fathoms, muddy bottom; then comes a narrow ridge with 15 to 18 fatlioms, close 
outside which no ground is obtainable at 40 and 50 fathoms. 

Gubet Kk^b, the deep basin at the W. extreme of the Gulf of Tejooreh, is 12 m. lomr and 
half as broad, with a rocky islet at the entrance about 40 ft. high, called Bab,'or the Gate. ° The 
b. channel, not 2 cables broad, has shoal water 8i fathoms. The N. channel, only 50 ydi-ds wide 
has not loss mn 17 fathoms. Tides rush rapidly through these channels, causing whirls and 
ripphngs which alarm a stranger. The centre of this bay, or Gubet, has 100 fathoms, and all 
around it the depths are too great for anchorage. At the W. extreme of the Gubet, there is a 
natural deep basm about 300 yards across, and with 16 fathoms water in it. The entrance is 
shallow, closed even for boats at L. W. by a rocky ridge. The water is always running from It. and 
the natives imapne that it comes underground from the salt lake, Bahr Assal, which is nearly 24 
leagues to the N.W.; this lake is said to supply all Abyssinia with salt. The heat in Gubet Kh irab 
IS very great, the cliffs bemg so steep to the N. and the S., whilst the W. side is strewed with lava 
and '^icmnc remains; the thermometer in shade, during six days of Sept., ranged from 92° to 110° 
Biirtber informataon about Bab-el-Mandeb Straits and Aden will be found in SecUoii 
first, iiage 30, and again in Chapter 9. 

WINDS AND WEATHER BETWEEN ZANZIBAR AND ADEN. 

ZANZIBAR. The disastrous hurricane of April, 1872, at this port—hitherto so far as 
welT’,-f from such fearful ^sitations—claims precedence in our notice of the’winds and 
e thu boaieen Zanzibar and the Red Sea. That harbour has many outlying shoals and islets 

fhe‘‘'Ldn'?fl “°‘=^o^ge; but the great breadth of the channel between the island and 

the mam land of Afnea-nowhere less tlian 16 m., and generally e.xceeding 25 m. in width— 
explains how a heay swell could arise in a violent storm, such as even Bombay has been subject 
m at the change of mmisoons. So ternble a disaster may induce His High^ss, the Sultan of 
fnd^,^T’rr European ideas as to harbour conservancy, berthing of ships, storm signals 

and such like precautioiia^ measures. Mariners should also be reminded that similar hurrfeanes 

and wrecS 

,K» Winds at Zanzibar, for nearly 9 months of the year, range between the S and 

th. E.. during the other 3 months, from mid-Dec. to mid-March, the wind blows from the N E 
wuth consulerablo force in Jan and Feb. At the change of monsoon, about criS of Sch ortSy 

of April’ I5tl? 1872 wS.m'I alT-r ® ^ l^eavy rain. The hurricane 

similL storm ’ f ^ -hip-masters to e.xi)ect at this season, and to be prepared for a 

It f seasons at Zanzibar; the hoaviest in Mai-ch, April and IMav 

s .111 ■ months are Jan., Feb. and March (tL N.E. mou- 

T rn ^’i Sept., when the cool waters of the S. Indian Ocean are 

’ '■ ttade-wind between the Seychelles and Mad.agoscar. 

Sailing-Vessels making Zanzibar during the entire S.W. monsoon .should make for Latham 

Ani’ia r Situated only a short distance from the continents of Africa and 

but not unheaUl.v! ® ^lo climate moist, 

■» <»« I,. protected f,..„ dl 

prevailing mon-ttoon. 4'Jmre are li'- m ,.f ■ vessoD perfectly safe during the 

^ndH. ttllord 1 r„„l vl„.)ter t- t’”. ii ' r- auchoragety which, with E. and E.N.E. 

N'vy. BunF-r RMn ih c,;d 0 Koormch, Gollonsoer, Gubet Sharb. Buuder 

in tdl.ore Jj. ting \ E ■ r !,i .I k"’ wlmn the wind is E., and if anchored 

^"yond Bunder fiMrehrh aiT-..d to’lr. n ? Gollonscov, Bundor Sharb, Buuder 

re. ,U, ail (oIc-Mblo .vlt.dtcr; wtutdi may also l.e found close in shore on the 
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mi tft N T shelter may be found 

rS Jie ?L “‘I - on 

Ihe natives report that the only good anchorage in the S.W. monsoon is at Bunder Delceshi • 
oLnIf ^here a vessel would feel neither wind nor sea, the water being perfectly smooth’ 

11 ^ "ithout a, ripple, and where several vessels have ridden out the monsoon. A vessel rniaht he 
shellered from the sea m all bays between Kas Kadarmeh and the W. extreme of the Island °thcL 
are Koormeh Kadhoop, Tamareed, Deleeshi, Guirieh and Filieh; but would experience iioW 
gusts of wind from the mountains and valleys. Good ground tackle would he necessary tlie 
' being on a narrow bank, and the soundings quickly deepening to the N. ' 

N ?i T?*”! Jaa-. tbe prevailing wind is'N.N.E., the most dangerous on the 

nn^o'i 1 °e blowing in violent gusts for several days at a time, rendering it almost ira- 

mm tv,^ anchors to hold, the bottom being very indifferent as anchoring ground. Duiing these 
1 s pea quantities of rain fall; but this is not the case every year, as a drought has been 

to May is the fin'e-w;ather sealon, when re 
put into^Bundm Fith^-Sen trading-boats from India frequently 

N July and Aug., the natives say it blows incessantly in hard and violent gusts on the 

a tremoi 1 °° the low land of Naukad the wind is more steady and less violent, with, however 

that whieh°fnll*^^ mouths rain falls in showers, but not equal in quantity to 

S iJ^el Nov., Dec. and Jan. In Sept., Oct., and Jart of No “, lUt 

GULP OP ^AD-pw the latter part becoming more steady from the N.^ 

or end of AnrII ^“ttsoon commences in the Arabian Sea, about the middle 

somSr, £. : to the end of Sept., liable to a variation of fmm 10 to 15 days, being 

bv a swell whfch is veriro blowing stronger and steadier, and accompanied 

. 1 . <.». ®'=■»' “ 

full force^from thrnnfrtrtT 'I'"**, S.S.W., and continues with 

and thence more from between the island of Socotra and Cape Guardafui, 

in Arabic the Pnno t S.S.L. across the Gulf of Aden to Ras Rehmat (which signifies 

wS r Tr'-"® “ sL*“e. ““ ““ “ “““ 

tile winds, durinfr Hia ° behyeen the meridians of Guardafui and Bab-el-Mandeb— 

lightest by nirrht in variable; as a general rule, they are freshest bv dav and 

but hazy weather i^ c:a r ^^tiy they vary from E.N.E. to S.E. and S. with clear woluher, 
d h. to H h. a.ni. experienced; close in-shore land-winds are occasionally felt from 

generally hazy; in the ^ imsettlcd month, the wind uncertain; w’eather at times clear, but 
increase towards noon to^^f either calm, or there are very light airs, which sonieiimes 

Towards the middle of fliA ^^^^^^t’eeze from the S., occasioning a long swell on the Arabimi coast, 
strong W. and S.W. hi July and Aug., between Burnt Island and Bab-el-Mandcb, 

violence, and sometimes be expected, blowing ^as N.W. winds through the Straits witli 

rule a vessel will lose the wi f vessel bound to India to reach the monsoon; but as a general 

it bursts from the vS. thronal? ih ^ i^’caching Bas Rehmat, and will not fall in with it again until 
Vessels on the Arabian ^ channel between Socotra and the main land of Africa. 

Aug., will often experience ®^'veen Aden and the Straits, in the months of June, July and 

may he looked for, cstieciallv h weather; if the wind is fmm N.W., fresh gusts of winds 
blow fresh from the S. Durin'^th^^* sometimes tlie wund ^Yill change quite suddenly, and 
care should be taken to be on tlf h T very necessary to have good sails bent, and 

in shallow water, should it fall c^1 soundings at the turn of tide, to enable a vessel to anchor 

it is equally necessary to have^ ^'urrent be to6 strong for her. On the Afrioim cuast 

violent. Moderate S. winds rua^^ 1 ^ ^ ^ guste from the shore are, at times, very 

blowing only during the day derlf ^ expected on tha Arabian coast during these months, 
dies away, severe land squalls night. In the evening, after the h>. wind 

cloud of dust, give ample wamin«^+ ^imrequent along the Aden coast, whicli, rising in a ihici; 
iT.,i-? . to the seaman. There is always a long S. swell on the 


Iladramaut coast at this season. 

Near the coast of Africa fmm i t , , 

urienced from aliout S.S.W nr,,! !, Neek’ok to the W., at this Season, heavy 


experienced from about S.S.W and 

•> geneially come off between midnight and duybroak, lu'^ilinrf 















about an hour, frequently followed by a calm, and as frequently by a W. or W.S.W, breeze. 
These land-winds are always parching hot, and ver}' disagreeable. In Sept, the W. winds cease, 
and land and sea-breezes prevail, as also in the. month of Oct. The nights are calm and sultiy. 

The atmosphere in the S.W. monsoon is generally very hazy, and the land consequently not 
visible till very close, rendeiiiig it necessary to pay great attention to the lead. On making the 
coast at the N.E. point of Africa during the S.W, monsoon, the best signs of being near the laud 
are the gradual change in the colour of the water from blue to dark green, and the alteration in 
the direction of the swell, caused by the prominent Cape Eas Hafoon. • 

The N.E. Monsoon commences in the Arabian Sea, about mid-Oct., and prevails during Nov., 
Dec., Jan. and Feb., after which the winds become light and variable, until the setting in of the 
other monsoon. It blows a steady moderate breeze from the N.E., in the open sea, with fine 
settled clear weather, and a smooth sea; but within the limits of the Gulf of Aden, the wind is 
very variable. There the N.E. monsoon commences early in Nov., the prevailing wiuds being 
E. and E.N.E., blowing fresh at F. and C. of the moon. At the end of Dec., or early in Jan., it. 
frequently blows a moderate gale with heavy rain. In Jan., Feb. and March, E. and. F-N.E. 
winds are common, increasing in strength towards the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, beyond which 
they blow up the Red Sea as S.E. and S. winds. The weather is generally clear and pleasant; 
thermometer ranging from 08° to 80° Fah. Rain may sometimes fall, but not in any gi*eat quantity 
at sea; although, against the face of the African mountains, a considerable precipitation often 
occurs, and is carried off by numerous water-courses into the sea. These three months are the 
principal for trade. 

The Temperature of the atmosphere in the Gulf of Aden varies with prevailing winds; the 
following is the average range of the thermometer throughout the year. 

Jan. Feb. and March. —Weather generally clear. Ther. ranges 08° to 80° Fah. 

April. — The weather becomes w'armer. Ther. 80° to 80°. 

May. — Owing to light winds and calms, it is frequently very hot. Ther. 84° to 95°. 

June. — During a W. wind, temperature is much lower, and the change on leaving the Red 
Sea surprising. In July and Aug.—Ther. ranges 80° to-87°. The coolness of these months is 
much owing to the low temperature of the sea-water propelled by the S.E. trade from the 
.S. ocean. 

Sept, — Again warm, owing to cessation of W. winds. Ther. ranges 84° to 90°. 

‘Jet. — Towards tlie end of this month the nights become cooler, and at sunrise the thermo¬ 
meter will sometimes stand as low as 78°. 

Nov. and Dec.—From commencement of Nov. the weather gradually becomes cooler as the 
N.E. monsoon increases. Ther, ranging between 70° and 84°. 

During the S.W. monsoon, on the African coast the heat is insufferable, especially when a 
land-wind is blo\ving, at which time the thermometer will sometimes rise to 110° Fah. The 
natives always leave the coast at this season for the mountains to escape the heat, and there is 
cujiscqnently a total ce.ssation of all trade. 

Gales. No gales of tiny strengtli are likely to be experienced in the Gulf of Aden, beyond 
those mentioned in the remarks on the monsoons. 

The Sea on these coasts is remarkable for its occasional peculiar brilliancy at night; without 
any warning it will become suddenly illuminated, as if on fire, causing alarm to any one unac¬ 
quainted with the phenomenon, by giving the idea that his vessel is amongst breakers; but, on 
crating the lead, the deception becomes apparent. It. occurs in the open sea as well as near Ijmd, 
aiul w)ieti.or calm or witli a breeze blowing. 

POPULATION AND TRADE—SOCOTRA AND SOMAULI COAST. 


SO ISLAND IS under the government of the Sultan of Kesheen, on the Arabian coast, 

Ina hi. rule IS merely nominal. A relative of his makes an animal visit for the purpose of collecliiK^ 
rev. rme, v; .ich lu barely exceeded in value 200 dollars. There does not app^uir to be any constituted 
nuliit ;-i.y. either civil, military, or of any description whatever; nor is there distinction of rank: all 
arc r:*sprot'.l»le in proportion to their wealth in Hocks and herds. NotwitbstamUng the singular 
rnmuuuy V . VI qr at a number of people residing together without chiefs or laws, offences against 
till, g o4 order oi society ar.. uncommon; theft, murder, and other crimes are almost unknown. 

i^ianiinre onterprise, consequently have no trading boats, but they do not 
’■‘iivh- pursuits. In commercial transactions amongst themsf?lves, money is 

0 a nn J ’ V quantities of ghee arc substituled. Dollars or rupees are demaudJd 

‘g • isjtmg the ports. All silver obtained in exchange for articles supplied by them is 
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made into ornaments for tlieir women. They have no mechanics on the Island, nor is there any 
timber fit for ship-building pm*poses, so that a vessel in distress requiring repairs could receive no 

assistance from them. , x> j i 

The inhabitants of the Island may be divided into two classes — the bseclouins, or those who 
inhabit the mountains, and the high land near the W. extremity of the Island, and who, there is 
every reason to believe, are the aborigines; and those who reside in Tamareed, Kadhoop, Gollonseer, 
and the E. end of the Island, a mongrel race, descendants of Arabs, African slaves, Portuguese, 
and several other nations. The whole population of the Island amounted in 1833 to about 4,000. 
There is a language peculiar to the Island, which is in general use by those who have permanently 
settled there ; but Arabic is spoken by the merchants when transacting business with traders who 
visit the Island in their baghalahs. The Bedouins from the Arabian coast are sometimes able to 
make themselves well understood by the Bedouins of Socoti*a, but the Arabs from Muskat are quite 
unable to do so. Tlie dialect of the Island is not now a written language, although it appears to 

have been so once. r. ^ -r» i -r-. • 

^ Early History of Socotra. The talented Colonel Henry Yule, of the Bengal Engineers, has 
given most interesting information in “The Travels of Marco Polo, about Scotra, as the famous 
Venetian wrote it. In the Colonel’s Notes, we have the benefit of his researches amongst the 
wiitings of old authors. Of this island, he says :— ^ m • • 

“ So much painful interest attaches to the history of a people once Christian, but now 
degenerated almost to savagery, that some detail may be permitted on this subject. The * Periplu.s’ 

calls the island very large, but desolate; . the inhabitants were few, and dwelt on the N, side. 

They were of foreign origin, being a mixture of Arabs, Indians, and Greeks, who had come thither 

ill search of gain . The island was under the King of the Incense Country...... Traders 

came from Miiza^ and sometimes from Limyrica and Baryyaza (Canara and Guzerat), bringing 
rice, wheat, and Indian muslins, with female slaves, which had a ready sale. Cosmos (6th century) 
says there was in the island a bishop, appointed from Persia. The inhabitants spoke Greek, 

having been originally settled there by the Ptolemies . The Arab voyagers of the 9th century 

say that the island was colonised with Greeks by Alexander the Great, in order to promote the 

culture of the Socotrine aloes . Tho colonising by Alexander is doubtless a fable, but invented 

to account for facts.” 

Marco Polo says of Scotra, “The people are all baptized Christians; and they have an 

archbishop . There is a great deal of trade there, for many ships come from all quiuM^rs 

with goods to sell to the natives. The merchants also purchase gold there, by which they make a 
great profit; and all the vessels bound for Aden touch at this island.’.. ....“AbuUeda says, 
the people of Socotra were Nestoriun Christians and pirates. Nicolo Conti, in the fimt half of tho 
1 5th century, spent two months on the island [Sechutera), Pie says it was for the most pait 
irihabitcd by Nestorian Christians. When Francis Xavier visited the isUuid, there were still 
distinct truces of the Church. The people reverenced the cross, placing it on tlieir altLLl^, and 

hanging it round their necks.No man could read. The Kashoes (Presbylei's) ropcated 

prayers in a forgotten tongue.... ..The last vestiges of Christianity in Socotra, so fai as \vc 
know, are those traced by P. Vincenzo, the Carmelite, who visited the island in the middle ol' iho 
I ah century. Tlie people still retained a profession of Christianity, but without any luiowlcdge, 
ancl with a strange jumble of rites; sacrificing to the moon; circumcising; abominating wine and 
pork. 1 hoy had churches which they called Moquamc (Arabic, Makdm), dark, low, and dirty, daily 
an in e with butter. On altar was a cross and ,a caudlo. Tho cross w'as rogard^^d 
ijjnomnt revei-eiice, and carried in processions.” 

, a trace of former Christianity can he discovered.Tho remai 

building, triuhtionally a place of womhip, were showu to 'Wellstead; he could find 
connect it with Christianity.” 

The Productions of most importance are tho tiloe qncata, called in the language of the Ishma 
/(?!/</, and by Arabs sooh,ih; and tlio dragons blood-tree. The Island has been famous for the first- 
named plant from the earliest period; it grows spontaneously on the sides and summits of liinestono 
mountains, at an elevation of 500 to 3,000 ft. above the level of the plains. In 1033 the be.st kii .d 
sold lor one rupee the Bengal seer (about 9 pounds English)', or one dollar for four seers of the more 
indillereut. ihe Socotrine aloe should he tho purest in the world; but, owing to the careless 
manner in wmeli it is gathered and packed, it eontracts many impurities, and its value . cccnii's 
proportionately deteriorated. Tho quantity exported varies very much: iu 1H33 ii aiuouiiled to 83 
bldns, or about 2 tons. Much more might bo procured, llio hills on tho \V. side oi tho Island being 
iliickly covered with plants for an extent of miles; but, owing to the indolonco of Uio iiihLiViitariis. 
it is only collected when tlie arrival of a ship or baghalah creates a doiuand. 
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_ Next in importance to the aloe comes the dragon’s-blood tree (pterocarpxis draco), the gum from 
which (sauffuis draconis) is collected at all seasons. Like the aloe it is usually met with on the 
hills, rarely at a less elevation than 800 ft., and frequently as much as 2,000 ft. above the level of 
the sea. The gum exudes spontaneously from the tree, and it does not appear usual, on anv 
occasion, to make iucisions in order to procure it. The price of the best is, at Muskat from C to 8 
rupees the Bengal seer; not above one-tenth of the quantity wliich might be procured is collected ; 
as with the aloe, this appears consequent on there being no regular demand. Dragon’s blood is 
call id by the Arabs dum kholid, and edah by Socotrians. A light-coloured gum is also procured 
from a tree called, in the language of the Island, amara, which is slightly odoriferous, but inferior 
to the hiban of the Arabian coast. 

The wood of a U*ee named metayne, or malarah, which abounds in every part of the Island, is 
so hard as to answer the same purposes as lignum vitcB, for sheaves of blocks, splicing fids, &c. 

The only grain cultivated on the Island is a species of millet called dukhuiif this is preferred 
to any other, because requiring little attendance, and producing a crop at any season. Ko dukhan 
is grown on the "W. side of the Island; but on the E., the enclosures amidst the valleys are 
numerous. It is to date groves, next to flocks, that the inhabitants look for their principal means 
of support; though, with the exception of a small one at Gollonseer and another on the W. side of 
the granite peaks, these are confined to the E. portion of the Island. Plere the borders of numerous 
streams are lined with them; but notwithstanding the large quantities collected from the whole of 
these groves, the supply is not sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants, and a large import 
takes place annuaUy from Musltat. In the vicinity of Tamareed are some enclosures of beans, and 
a little tobacco is grown, sufficient for the inhabitants. 

Vast flocks of sheep and goats are found on eveiy part of the Island; the latter are indeed 
so numerous that the owners keep no account of them. Oxen are very numerous near Tamareed! 
and on the mountains in its vicinity. Cows are kept mostly for their milk, from which the oheo 
so niuOt esteemed m Africa and Arabia is made; the natives are not, therefore, solicitous to part 
witi) th..in, and the prices they demand are proportionately high. There are a great number of 
^se.s Island, permitted to stray where they please; camels having superseded them as 

b«^*ists of burden. ^ 

The only wild animals known among the hills are civet cats, which are very numerous. 
Antelopes, hyienas, jackals, dogs, monkeys, and other animals which are common to the shores of 
cuher continent., m-e unknown here. On the lowlands, scorpions, centipedes, and a larne and 
venomous description of spider, called narguh by Arabs, are common. Ants are very numerous and 
the bite of one kind is scarcely less painful than the sting of a wasp. On the hills rats and other 
vcruim arc common. The chameleon is a native of the Island. 

SOMAULI COAST PEOPLE. From Eaa-al-Khyle on the E. coast to Zeyla, the country is 
known by the name of Bar-e-Somal, and it is divided between two great nations; who, both tracing 
their 01 igin fiom the Arab province of Hadramaut, are yet at bitter and endless feud with each 
other Ihe principal of these two great families is that to the E. of Burnt Island. The other 
extends from Burnt Island or Bunder Jedeed. to the Essah tribe, who reside in the neighbouitod 

° Gerhajis, the Haber Awal and 

the Ilabn-al-Jahleh (Haber meaning the mis of), who were the children of one Isaakh, who crossed 
from Hadiomaut some time after his countrymen had founded the nation to the E and who 
settled at the town of Jleyt, near Burnt Island, where his tomb exists to this day. The eldest 
branch, the Haber Gerhajis, was put in possession of the frontier mountains to the S.; and the 
other two brothers v^re placed on either side of tliem; the Haber Awal establishing themseWes on 
the lovriands from Berbereh to Zeyk, and the Haber-al-Jahleh locating themselves aT Warn 
Enterad, Anker and Hais, four small ports to the E. of Berbereh. To the E. of ileyt as far ai 

miT thei^e tb V R ‘”1'^uame means has brought loodneus) ■ 

and tlienee to the E., round :^9 Jered Hafoon, and down to Bas-al-Khyle. the country belongs to 

numerou. elans of the M,j.,,;rtheyn. These are the tribes on the coast. Although ut^oluafwS 
amongst thomstlvcs, they are fnendly and obliging to strangers 

two r to Berbereh. tlie V.kdi Nogal extend; in almost a straight line between 

r»d«Uon,. (» “ lb. ,,„1 VVu,«,„,eli „ 

of ...OJ m 4(J0 tons might with case procure a cargo of gum arabic. 
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lubau and myrrh, at any of the ports belonging to these tribes. Arrangements should be made 
with the merchants on the coast before the coramencement of foul Nveather—say the month of 
April—to have a cargo ready by the end of August; the coast is then approachable, and the gums 
could be shipped off at Bunder Marayeh, Bunder Khor, Bunder Ziadeh or Bundqr Ghasira, with 
but little delay. The name of an PJnglishman is much respected by the natives, who make a 
marked difference between them and any other nation. Promises of all kinds were made to 
Captain Cruttenden, of the Indian Navy—who was much amongst them, and from whose memoirs 
these remarks are taken—that they would give every facility to the English merchant who should 
bring his wares to them, and could thus afford to sell them cheaper; and one or two offered to 
guarantee a certain supply annually, if arrangements- were made in time. It would be useless, 
however, to send out a vessel without some person who understood the character of the people and 
who could converse in Arabic with them, without the aid of an interpreter. ^ 

To the W. of the ]Mij,jertheyn the Wui'soongli range, 4,000 ft. high, affords an inexhaustible 
supply of frankincense, though but little gum arabic, and no myrrh. The climate in these 
rnountmns is described as most invigorating, and the country abounds in large game, the lion bein" 
veiy common in those parts. ® 

Westward of the Wursoongli, gum trees become scarce; and thoxigh there are some parts 
having considerable trade throughout the year, all their gums are brought from the Dalbahanti and 
Ogahden tribes. Sheep form the chief e.xports from Karram and to the AV.; the countless flocks 
that are driven down almost daily, and shipped off for the Arabian coast, almost exceed belief 
Il«rberch is of course the greatest mart at one season of the year, as all the tribes collect there • 
l>ut an English vessel would do little when placed in competition with the Banyans, whose cargoes 
arc, generally speaking, engaged the season before. It is not therefore advisable for a vessel to go 
to Berbereh to trade, but endeavour to be off the E. ports as soon as the season opens; the gums 
are then all packed in readiness for shipment, and very trifling delay would occur. To the W., 
ihcre arc no trading ports between Berbereh and Zeyla, at which latter place a vessel w'ould 
doubtless obtain a valuable cargo of coffee and mules, but probably much time would be lost. But 
11 small quantity of gum is brought into Zeyla; coffee, dye and ghee, with ivory in small quantities, 
.and ostrich feathers, form the articles of export. The average quantity of gums, exported annually 
from the Sumauli coast, may be estimated at 1,500 tons; though occasionally, after a good season, 
the IMijjertheyn tribe alone probably export nearly that quantity. The trading season on the coast 
is from the early part of Oct. to the end of March. 

Harrar CUy, in tbe province of that name, though hardly in the Somauli country, is closely 
'-•oimected with it by commerce, esneciallv hv its slavo trade. It is eioht davs* ionrnev for n knlil^h 



larger than Mocha, and situated in a fertile country, but fa.st decaying, 
lie cotiee districts are desnribprl nQ Iv'iTjrr Qr>-»r\»-irrot o Inw vonrfp nf mAiuUniiic noor T-Torror oi-i.l ♦.'v 














territory, and tenanted by tlio Aial Fatlm branch of the Othman family; there are only a few 
miserable huts, and a population of probably 50 pemons; they are friendly to strangers, and may 
be trusted. The water in, the wells is bad. Cattle and firewood are procurable. 

On the N. side of the isthmus of Hafoon is an exiensrs’e harbour, called Klior Ilardcah, 
m. wide at its entrance, and extending 12 m. into the coast. As an anchorage it is only available 
for boats, the depth of water inside being only I to fathoms. This is probably the most 
unhealthy spot on the Somauli coast; its shores and the bottom of the bay are covered with 
decomposed vegetable matter, which on being disturbed gives forth a noxious gas that is perfectly 
sickenmg : yet there are many fishermen living on the sea-shore, who from long habit have become 
accustomed to the exhalations. There is no fresh water in tlie bay, but it is said by the natives 
that at the bottom of the bay, at a place called Klior Hashera, there is a stream of fresh water 
running into the sea. It is possible that the river mentirned in old writers as existing in the 
neighbourhood of Hafoon, may be this stream, and Khor Hashera the ancient Opone. 

During the S.W. monsoon, a kind of fair similar to that at Borbereh, though smaller, is 
annutilly obser\’ed at Khor Hardeah, The merchants from Makalleh, Shehr, and fro-^- the 
Mi'jerLhoyn bunders to the N. and the W., attend this meeting at the end of May, when their 
baghalahs are hauled up on the beach; and a brisk trade is carried on throughout the S.W. monsoon 
in gums, ostrich feathers, hides, ivoiy and ghee; large quantities of ambergris are also brought for 
sale, and the price demanded is very great. Elephant hunting is followed by those who have guns. 
A good trode might be carried on between Mauritius and Hafoon in asses ; these might be procured 
at Hafoon in great numbers for five or six dollars each, and the voyage being so short in the 
N.E. monsoon, would probably afford a good speculation. 

Bunder Marayeh is the principal town on the coast, about 50 m. to the W. of Capo Guardafui; 
it is situated close to the beach, 7 m. to the S. of Bunder Feelook, and is defended by five forts. 
Hero is a large trade in gums, v/hich at present lies entirely in the hands of Banyan traders, but it 
io open to the English, there being every desire on the part of natives to have commercial dealings 
v.iili them. It is only necessary to make arrangements with the merchants at the commencement 
of the foul weather, to have a cargo ready as soon as the coast is approachable, towai'ds the latter 
cud of August. 

The anchorage off the town is good, in from 5 to 10 fathoms w’ater, the soundings increasing 
gradually to 20 fathoms at 1 Jm. distance from the shore, after svhich they become irregular with 
over falls; the edge of the bank lies 5 m. from shore. To the N. of the town is a mangrove swamp, 
at id the bed of a water-course, which extends in the direction of the mountains. Good water may 
bo obtained from a well 2 m. inland ; bullocks, sheep and firewood in abundance. 

Bunder Khor, about 35 m. to W. of Marayeh, has a considerable trade in gums, (tc.; which, 
as at the latter place, might be made available for English vessels, but is at present enjoyed by 
JjatijaTi traders. Here, as at all the towns on the coast, sheep, firewood and water are to be 
prucujod. 

Bunder Ghasim, a town and anchorage 7^m. to the W. of Ras-al-Hamr, consists of about 
100 liiUs cud live forts. It is tlio principal town of the Mijjerlheyn Somaulis, and has a largo 
trade in gums, &c. Off the towm is a coral bank, dry at L. W., extending I m. from the shore, 
OiitSivIe of which is moderately good anchorage in from G to 8 fathoms water, over a sandy bottom, 
but not protected, being an open roadstead. One mile and a half to the W. of the town is the bed 
oi a bv(. ■d stream, which alter heavy rains discharges a large quantity of water into the sea. 
There arc wells in all the forts, from which good water may be obtained; sheep and firewood 
ai’o pr'icunble. 

Builder Ziadeh, a small town and fort, 12 m. W. of Bunder Ghasim, is the termination of the 
Miijortli< yu tevritor)\ The Wursoongli tribe, who hihabit the coast from Bunder Ziadeh to Bunder 
Jedeed, arc divided into several clans; a powerful aud w'arlike people. Brothers by the same mother 
of ibt‘ M^jerthtyn, they generally coalesce should war break out; but petty feuds and plunder are 
of frequoiil ofvurreiicc. It is worlby of remark, that in this tribe theft is looked upon with 
i'hhorreiiee, luough doubtless in the event of a wrook they would consider it fair to plunder. Their 
j country may be describe] a> a plateau of hmestone mountains, precipitous to the N., and gradually 
I slopiug to tilt b. Ber .Yceu the mountains and the sea, mKlulatiug ranges occur, intersected by 
j ra-*;jios oid tlneUjy wooded; whilst the belt of level ground near the sea is thinly sprinkled with 
I I'Uslics, exhibiting ; phtiu of white sand. 

I I’iaolr-au-iiiu.. hiYltI), sv-nuk or gum arable, sheneh (orchil), and ghee form tlu; export of this 
j 'jiHi a peculiar kind of gum, called Jtlleh feiteh, which is ini})oiied' into Aden in hmm 

j quaiiin jca fr-an the coast. 

lias Gf)ree i.... faan^; r.i.iat, 7* m, W.8.W. af Luader Gabm, on vldch arc eov(;ral small 
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sand-hills, and a khor or lagoon of bmckish water, which is little more than a swamp. On the 
\V. side of the point is situated the principal town of the Wursoongli tribe, called Bunder Goreo. 
consisting of three forts and two large villages. Here is a large trade in gums. Anchorage off the 
town is bad, the bottom being rocky, and soundings very irregular; the best berth would probablv 
be found N.E. of the town, in 7 to 10 fathoms, f m. from the shore. Cattle, water and firewood 
are procurable at the town. 

Bunder Jedeed, a small village 6J-m. to W. of Ras Suereh, close to the beach, is .the boundary 
of the Wursoongli territory. The inhabitants are not always inclined to be civil to strangers. 

Meyt or Burnt Island is a barren rock, elevated 430 ft. above the sea, perfectly white, being 
covered with guano, which is collected and carried in native boats to the Shehr and Makallch 
markets. It is situated 5i-m. from Ras Hambais, the nearest point on the main land. Jcbel 
Meyt, a hill 1,200 ft. high, stands on the coast about 5 leagues to S.W. of the Island. 

Mention was formerly made in Horsburgh’s “Directory” of a spring of water existing on the 
S. side of the Island, near the centre; this however appears to be an error, as no water is found 
e.Kcopc \fter rain, which, lodging in pools on the summit of the rock percolates through, and finds 
exit close to tlie water’s edge. The face of the rock on the S. side of the Island is frequently moist, 
and bears the appearance of rain having filtered through its crevices. On that S. side there is a 
remarkable cove or natural dock, capable of admitting a ship of 300 tons, by clenching the ends of 
a cable through holes in the rock: the remains of two clenches of cables were found affixed to the 
rock in 1801. In Oct. 1844, the remains of a hempen cable were found, which had been apparently 
rove through a hole in the rock. 

Sailing Directions. Vessels bound to Aden or the Red Sea during the S.W. monsoon, 
should keep along the Somauli coast until off Meyt Island, when they should stretch off from it 
for the Arabian const.—{See Meyt, at page 114.) 

MEYT. Two m. to the Ik of Jebel Meyt is the town and tomb of Meyt or Meyet, the burial- 
place of the founder of the Edoor nation, and theh present E. limit. It is situated on a small 
plain, bounded in the S. and S.W. by the W. extreme of the lofty mountains A1 Wursoongh, 
which hero approach within two hours’ journey of the sea. From iVIeyt a large quantity of white 
ebony is exported, also a long and thin rafter used both at Aden and on the coast in the construction 
of native houses. The hills immediately over the town afford a large supply of very fine gums, 
and the place carries on a considerable trade with Aden and Makalleh. The stranger is, at once 
struck with the magnitude of the burial-ground at Meyt, which extends for fully a mile each way. 
Attachment to the memory of their forefather, Isaakh, yet induces many aged men of the W. trilios 
to pass the close of their lives at Meyt, in order that their tombs may be found near that of their 
chief; and this will account for the unusual size of this cemetery. Many of the graves have 
lead-stones of madrepore coral, on which is cut in relief the name of the tenant below; of these 
many are to be found 250 years old. 

1 the only sheltered one on the coast, lies in a direction E.N.E, 

the h .• 1 formed by a curve in the coast line. The town of Berbereh is situated at 
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During the height of the fair, Berbereh is a perfect Babel in confusion, as in languages; no 
criief is acknowledged, and the customs of bygone years are the laws of the place. Disputes 
between inland tribes daily arise, and are settled by the spear and dagger, the combatants retiring 
to the beach at a short distance from the town, in order that they may not disturb the trade. 
Long strings of camels are arriving and departing day and night, escorted generally by women 
alone until at a distance from the town; or an occasional group of dusky and travel-worn children 
marks the arrival of the slave kafileh from Harrar and Efaht. 

By the end of March the fair is nearly at a close, and craft of all kinds, deeply laden, and 
sailing generally in parties of three or four, commence their homeward journey. The boats of Soor 
are generally the last to leave; and, by the first week in April, Berbereh is again deserted; 
nothing being left to mark the site of a town, lately containing perhaps 20,000 inhabitants, beyond 
the bones of slaughtered camels and sheep, and the frame^work of a few huts carefully piled on 
the beach in readiness for the ensuing year. Beasts of prey now take the opportunity to approach 
the sea: lions are commonly seen at the town wells during the hot weather; and in April, 1847, 
but a week after the fair had ended, three ostriches were observed quietly walking on the b"..on. 

The great drawback to Berbereh, as a port, is the scarcity of good water, that in the two wells 
belonging to the town being brackish; the wealthier portion of the merchants therefore send to 
Seyjireh for a supply. Remains of an ancient aqueduct and reservoir are still to be seen; the 
latter is about 4 m. from the beach, and the former 9 m. in length, in the direction of the nearest 
range of hills, named Dthubar. 

There is an extensive burial-ground with the remains of a mosque in the vicinity of Berbereh ; 
the ground is strewed with human skulls and bones. The natives report that at one time a large 
t jwn existed here. That Berbereh has existed as a port of great trade for several centuries, is 
alinest sufficiently proved by the fact of its being an annual rendezvous for so many nations, and 
from the time of this great meeting having been chosen so as to suit the set of the Ih^d Sea and 
Indian monsoons. But beyond the aqueduct mentioned above, it exhibits no proof of antiquity. 

The Haber Awal branch of the Edoor tribe occupy the lowlands between Berbereh and 
ICaraiigurit, near Zeyla, a fertile tract of country, with several low ranges of hills, averaging 
perhaps 40 in in depth, by 90 m. in lengthr The number of sheep and camels found on these 
p*)aiiis is perfectly incredible; asses are very numerous, and most admirably adapted to the 
e<>rintry. The camels ai*e small and weak, and never used for riding, except in cases of sickness, 
a wound. The Haber Awal have no chief; the customs of their forefathers are the laws of the 
country, and appear to be based upon the simple principle that might gives right. Theft is punish¬ 
able with the loss of the right hand, but, fortunately for them, this is not insisted on, for they are 
most inveterate thieves. 

ZEYLA is a place of some importance, being the only port on the Essah coast, and having a 
trnde with Mocha and the neighbouring parts. It is built on a low sandy point, nearly level with 
the ':ca, projecting to the N.E., called Ras Hamar, and consists of a mosque, 12 to 15 stone houses, 
alii probably 200 huts, the whole enclosed within a mud-wall, which is in a most ruinous condition. 
I Ijo populatioii in 1848 amounted to about 750 souls. Zeyla, no doubt, was originally intended to 
serve as a sea-port for Harrar, for of itself it appears to be worth little. A vessel of 250 tons 
eunnot approach within a mile of the town, and the anchorage is shallow, and difiBcult of entrance 
afkT sunset, on account of the numerous reefs. 


0 he town is now under the Sheriff of Mocha, who has the power of displacing the goviirnor, 
sttould he tbiuk fit, but who yet roxieives no part of the revenue. Tlie governor pays an annual 
tribute of 750 German crowns to the Sheriff, and reserves (dl that he can collect above that sum 
for himself. A tax of one dollar is levied u])on each slave exported from Tujooreh, or imported 
froD} Harrar, and afterwards sold at Berbereh. The principal articles of export are cotYce, dye. 
ghee, ivory in small quantities, and ostrich feathers. A vessel would doubtless obtain a valuable 
cargi) of coffee and mules. But a small quantity of gums is brought into Zeyla. There are a few 
.•\rab ard Somauli soldiers kept lor the defence of the place. Water is supplied from a water¬ 
course about 4 m. S.W. of the town, where there is a small tower and a guard of five or six 
BoUliers to protect the watering parties. Water is tlius difficult to obtain,- owing to the distance 
it has to be brought. Slioep are pr- curable. 

I 'iiiore ai’e niany reefs and cl.ugers in the vicinity of Zeyla, that it is almost impossible to 
j giv. a cP;ar description of them. 

j Anchorage. The bcyt anchorage for r>mal] vessels is on the N. side of the harbour, in 
4 liifhuins Aiuer, towards Uie tS.W. point of oadaldoen LJand. Large vessels should anchor to the 
' c*. of Siidalfleeu Island, in f or 5 fathoms water, about 3 m. N.In.E. of the town. It would be 
nnpuft.-si de to giv j any clear directioua for sailing into Zeyla Harijour, Oien-. being no distinct 
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laiici-mayks as guides: probably the eye is the best guide, the reefs being generally, on a clear day, 
distinguishable from the mast-head of a vessel: it certainly would not be s:ife to attempt the 
passage amongst the reefs at night, all having deep water close to their edges, whereby the lead 
affords no guide. (iSce page 115.) 

The liushall Islands are a group standing at the N. end of the Zeyla Bank, consistincr of 
-three islands and five small rocky islets, situated mid-way between the Essah and Danarkli co^Sts 
The Islands were ceded to the British by the Sultan of Tejooreh, and taken possession of on 
31st Aug., 1840. 

Population. The Coast from Karangarit to Khor Kharab is inhabited by wandering parties 
of the Essah Sornaulis : they are a powerful tribe, and said to be very numerous, and are much 
feared by the Danarkli tribe, inhabiting the opposite side of the gulf, who describe the Essah as a 
race of treacherous thieves and murderers; they have, however, always been found to be an 
inoffensive people in their dealings with Europeans, except in a few instances, when probably some 
cause ot offence w’as first offered by the stranger. It would be, nevertheless, prudent to be very 
cautious in all dealings with them, to avoid giving offence, especially in regard to their religious 
scruples. They are followers of Mahomet. Their arms are the spear and shield, bow and arrow, 
m the use of which they are said to be very expert, especially the latter, with which they shoot the 
elephant, ostrich, zebra, and indeed all kinds of animals; the barb of tlieir arrow is poisoned, with 
some vegetable composition, which, when fresh, causes death a few hours after wounding. Tliev 
are rich in cattle; bullocks, sheep aud goats, are very cheap; their camels are large, the price of a 
full-grown one is equivalent to 7 German crowns; a horse is equal to three camels. The soa- 
coast is very barren, but the interior is said to be very fertile. The produce of the country is 
taken to Zeyla, where it is exchanged for coarse white and blue cloth, tobacco, See., the Arab 
merchants of the town profiting greatly by the exchange. They do not know the value of money 
but are vei*y fond of ornaments, false pearls, beads, looking-glasses, &c. They are, generally 
speaking, a veiy tall race, the men averaging 6 ft. in height, and the women 5 ft, 8 in. to 5 ft. 
10 in. Most of them are partial to red hair, and dye it that colour; those who are not blessed 
\dtb a good head of hair wear wigs made of sheep skin. They never wear turban or head-dress 
of any kind. A man who lulls another in fair fight, is allowed the privilege of wearincr an ostrich 
feather in his hair. 

Tejooreh, the seaport of the Danarkli, is a village consisting of about 100 huts, an^ two 
stone buildings (one of which is a mosque), and containing about 500 inhabitants. It u; governed 
by the chief of the Danarkli tribe, who assumes the title of Sultan. The natives from the interior 
assemble here annually, about the months of Jan. 6md Feb., for the purpose of trade, bringin.r 
^uth them slaves, gums, skins, ivory, myrrh, ostrich feathers, coffee, and a large supply of c.utle”. 

bout 200 female slaves are exported annually. The above-mentioned produce is exchanged for 
coarse blue cloth, ii?d cloth, salt, frankiiicpnse, brass, lead, zinc, &c., with which they return to 
^ i^ssmia. Kafilchs are passing to and fro throughout the year. There are about fifttcu small 
Tejooreh, the largest of which does not exceed 70 tons burthen; tliev 
as ftm as Jiddeh^^^^ Aden, Mocha, Zeyla aud Berbereh, aud sometimes, though very seldom, go 
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« A ^nmedan, but they are not strict observ. rs .,i' their .-.reod. Tliey ere all ur.ne.tl «ith sii.;,. 
blnolds and krocScb romo f.w have swords, and near t!. ■ coa t a few have iiro-arms. thUbr’ 
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themsclvcs hold the rissali aomaulis to be mur.buous thieves. Europeans ^ri.o have viriied li.c 
coast have always been received with great civiliiy, pos.sibly owing to Uiek being tnine i- bin >be 
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probability is, that if treated kiadly, and their prejudices respected, they in return will act 
civilly. 

Just outside Gubet Kharab, and on the Danarkli coast, are some ruins; and below the 
H. W. mark is a hot spring issuing from beneath the rocks; at H. W. there is no sign of it, but' 
at L. W. it is so hot as to instantly destroy crabs and other fish thrown .into it. 

Obokh, the village which the French purchased a dozen yeai’S ago, lies about 3 leagues to 
the W. of llas-al-Beer. Good water is here procurable at all seasons of the year. 

AEABIAN COAST.—Eas Bab-el-Mandeb, or the Cape of the Gate of Affliction, the S.W. 
extremity of Arabia, is a prominent Cape; its highest peak, Jebel Manhali, is 805 ft. above sea, 
thence it slopes to the S., and terminates in a low point on the sea. Off* the extremity of the 
Cape numerous rocky points project about ^ m. from the shore, which form shallow bays, affording 
slK'lter to boats and small vessels; and here the traders from the opposite coast of Africa laud 
their sheep, and drive them to Mocha, to avoid a tedious voyage back against S. winds. 

Eas Arrah, the S. point of Arabia, is a low sandy cape ^vith dangerous rocky patches at 3 m. 
off shore. Several vessels have been wrecl^ed here and plundered. The natives on this part of 
the coast should be avoided, being of a hostile and ferocious character. There is excellenu shelter 
from E. winds under Has Amran, which cape forms the E. boundary of the territory of the Subeihi 
tribe. These people, though numbering about 13,000 persons, ai'e little known; their general 
character is, that they are suspicious of strangers, revengeful and treacherous. 

Jebel Hasan is a peninsular granite mountain, not very unlike to that of Aden, and border¬ 
ing Aden Back Bay on the W. The land to the N. of it is low, and a deep inlet, called Khor 
Biyar Ahmed, or Seilan, extends for 3 m. to the W„ almost insulating the promontory. Biyar 
Ahmed, a small fort and village, is situated about 3 m. from the beach, and contained (in 183(j) 
about 350 inliabitants; it is the residence of the chief, or sultan, as he is called, of the Akrabi 
tribe. About 3 m. to the N.E. of Biyar Ahmed is the village of Seilan. The territory of the 
Akrabi tribe does not exceed 30 square miles, with a population of about 600 males; they are a 
treacherous race, and are not to be trusted : their territory is bounded on the N.E. by the Abdali 
and Hairsliabi, and to the W. by the Subeihi tribes. 

The chief produce of the country is jowari (millet), of which much is exported. 

ADEN, or AHDEH, has become of increased importance since the Suez Canal was opened 
Owing to several wrecks having occurred on this coast, the British Political Authorities here have 
entered into Treaties with the Arab Chiefs to respect wrecked vessels, their crew's and cargoes. Aden 
is situated in the territory of the Abdali tribe, which is said to number about 10,000 souls, who are 
not friendly towards Europeans; it is not safe, therefore, to land on the W. shore of the W. or 
Lack Bay. The religion of the Abdali tribe is Mohammedan, and they are, a])parently, very strict 
observers of their creed. 



^ assuming; 

Total value of trade from 1843 to 1850, including exports 
and imports - - . . 

Ditto from 1850 to 1857 

In the one year ending 1858, the total value of trade was 
In the year J873, the trade was greatly increasing. 

Tlie p7-mcipul articles of export are coffee and honey; imports chiefly coal, cotton goods, 
sheep, malt liquors, wines, spirits and sundries. {See Aden, page 31, and in Chapter X.) 


£1,309,558 

‘1,919,734 

1,145,550 
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CHAPTER vm. 

BED SEA—AFRICAN SIDE—GULF OF SUEZ. 


RAS SEJARN—ASSAB BAY—RAS RUKMA—ABBELAT RAS SHUKS—HOWAKEL—ANSLEY BAY—MASSOWAH 

-DHALAO BANK AND ISLANDS—SUAKIN—MUSAHMROO RAS ROWAY—ELBA CAPE—ST. JOHN’S— 

RAS BENASS —D^DALUS SHOAL—COSEER-THE BROTHERS-JAFFATAIN-SHADWAN-JDBAL- 

ZEITEE—TOOR—GHARIB—ZAFARANA—SUEZ—WINDS—CURRENTS—TIDES—ARAB WORDS. 

(Variation at Eas Sejarn, W.; at Massowah, 6° W.; at Jubal and Suez, W.) 

Eas-al-Beer. As tlio Gulf of Tejooreli makes such a break in the African coast, it is convenient 
that a description of the African side of the Red Sea should commence at Ras-al-Beer, the N. cape 
of that Gulf, and 40 m. due S. from Perim Light. The cape is low and sandy, difficult to distinguish 
at night, and said to be deep-to. High land stands back about 7 m.; mangrove bushes and 
brushwood cover the intervening plain. This portion has never been surveyed, but is reported free 
from all danger. The French have lately pui-chased Obokh, a village about 2 leagues W. from 
Ras-al-Beer, whore anchorage is found in a gap between reefs, about ^ m. from shore, only ojicn to 
S.W. winds. The entrance is nearly 2 cables wide, but the harbour-area though deep (^15 fathoms) 
is of small extent.— (See further remarks at page 115.) 

Above Ras-al-Beer the same low sandy coast stretches N., slightly convex, for 15m.; then 
high table-cliffs come close to the sea for 4 or 5 m. to Jebel Jara, with a low shingly and sandy 
shore 12 m. onward to Ras Sejarn. Above the table-land of Jebel Jam, the soundings are a good 
guide; 20 fathoms at about 3m. from land, 10 fathoms at less than Im. off; and the depth is 
less than 10 fathoms between the W. Brother and Ras Sejarn. Sailing vessels on this coast, not 
wibhing to lose ground, might conveniently make use of the W. Brother as a breakwater, by 
anchoring under its lee in 7 or 8 fathoms, in either S. or N. winds; but the tides are rapid and 
irregular. 

The Brothers, or Jezirat Sabah, are six rocky islets, scattered from 24 to 7 m. E. of Ras 
Sejarn. The W. one is about 200 ft. high. The N.E. Brother is largest and highest, 350 ft., 
visible in clear weather more than 20 m.; in lat. 12® 28' N., Ion. 43® 23' E., and it stands 11 m. 
S. from Perim Light. 

Ras Sejarn is an elevated rocky capo on a projection of the Abyssinian low coast, and the 
S. point of Red Sea entrance, in lat. 12° 28' N., Ion. 10' E., healing S.W. by S., and 12 m. from 
Perim Light. Its peak, Jebel Sejam, Is volcanic, about 380 ft. high, and lil;e a haycock. The 
peak is isolated, there being no hills within 5 m. to the S. and to the W. The coast is low and 
sandy for more than 30 m. to Ras Sintuar. The. little bay to W. of Jebel Sejarn is a swamp with 
mangrove bushes; off it, and bearing N.N.W. from the peak at the distance of IJ m., are two rocks, 
about 7 ft. above water, with depths of 20 fathoms Jm. outside th«*m, and a passage with in-egulur 
soun mgs between thorn and the main. Between these rocks and Doomairah the soundings are 
deficient, though apparently regular. 
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lie a little to N. of that island. The sounclings inside Assah Bay are 0 and 7 fathoms mad. Wood 
may be procured on the islands. Jebel Marsoob, a small saddle hill, stands at the back of lias 
Loomar, and 9 ra. to W. of Fartraar. 

Anchorage may be taken under the lee of Fartmar, which is a wooded island, in 8’ or 9 fathoms, 
if overtaken by S. winds; with it bearing E.S.E., and less than 1 m. off. Then if th^ wind veer 
to N., the ship can run to S.E. along the reef, pass close to Dilcose, and haul out to E. and N.E. 
between the latter and Ras Macawa. 

Tides. H. W. at F. and C. about noon, rise and fall 4 ft. 

Snimahboar Islet, in lat. 13° 4' N., Ion. 42° 40' E., is a high pyramidal rock with a reef round 
it, 1 J^m. off the coast, and 8 m. W.N.W. of Fartraar. There is a narrow channel between it and 
the shore, with 5 and 6 fathoms. The soundings are regular towards Ras Billool, but a ship should 
not shoal under 10 fathoms by night. 

RAS BILLOOL is a prominent cape with a bay on its W. It is an oblong hill, steep and 
deep-to on the N,, bearing N.W. ^ W. and 21 m. from Fartmar Island. The bay affords protection 
from S. winds, but would be unsafe if the wind veered to N. There is a shoal bank of 2 fathoms 
at 4 or 5 m. W. from the cape. The iron-stone on Ras Billool affects the compass. 

RAS BILLOOL TOWARDS HARNISH ISLANDS. This space of sea, 25 m. broad, is 
studded with nearly a dozen islets, barren rocks, almost all volcanic. [See also Chapter IX.) 

Sayel Islet, white and rather high, stands 6 m. to N. by E. of Ras Billool; Harbce, a similar 
white rock, is 5 m. E.N.E. of Sayel. Between these islands and the main, soundings are obtainahk' 
with the deep-sea lead. The Mah-heb-bakah Islets are a group of three, standing from 13 m. to 
15 m. to the N.N.E. of Sayel. 

The Haycock is the central one of these three, in lat. 13° 32' N:, Ion. 42° 35' E., ami 
b^rtween them and Sayel tliere are two other rocky islets. The channels amongst them are said to 
liavc no hidden dangers; but the charts exhibit few soundings, and tlie ships of the Abyssinian 
exj.edition (1868) considered it perilous navigation. Steamers should always pass between Plarnish 
Islands and the Arabian shore. The outer rocky‘S.E. islet of the Harnish group lies E. by N. 

5 or.6m. from Stile Hurnish, which is the S. high island. There is also a rock nearly midway 
between Sule Harnish and Mah-heb-bakah. A cluster of Rocks, some above water, others awash, 
lie out 6 m. to th^ W. from tlie S.W. end of Great Harnish, and about 7 m. to the N.N.W. of the 
Haycuck; these have no soundings around them, but a depth of 45 fathoms at 5 m. to the W. of 
them; and thence to the shoals off Ras Ruckrna there is a clear space of 20 m., with soundings 
gradually decreasing towards the African coast, where you get 10 fathoms at 3 m. from shore off 
Ras Ruclvina, or Rukma. 

RUCHMA ISLAND, about 150 ft. high, just off a cape of the same name, is situated 28 m. to 
the W. of Great Harnish. It is on the coast reef, a little bight in which (to B. of the Island) affords 
sheltered ancliornge against N.W. winds, in 4 and 5 fathoms. To the N. of Ras Ruckma there is 
also good a>ichorage in moderate depths, witli shelter from S. winds. In Ruckma Bay there aim 
three or four islands; the S. one is largest, and about 200ft. high. In the bight to S. of it, tlure 
arc two wells where a moderate supply of brackish water may be obtained. There is no village 
hereabouts. 

White ftuoin Hill is the S. one of three vvhite islets, about 80 ft. high, and rather more lh?m 
5 m. to N.W. of Ruckma Island. There is a rock awash at 1 m. to S.W. of AVhite Quoin, and a 
pa.ssaqe with. 7 fathoms between that and the main. Ras Sherayer, a barn-shaped brown volcanic 
hill, aiiout 200 ft. high, stands on the shore, 7 m. to the of these islands. 

JEBEL ABBELAT ISLAND, the N.E. point, in lat. 13° 55' N., Ion. 41° 56' E., is volcanic, 
about louR. high, the centre of th Abbelat group of three islands ; the E. one called Sail Ahbeiat. 
er tlie Button Rock, is 40 ft high and 10 ra. to N.W. of the W'hite Quoin group; the W. one is tie- 
Saddle, 2Or* ft. high. Jebel Abbelat is 42 m, W. of Jebel Zoogur, and the intermediate sea is clear 
of danger, with no soundings obtainable liy passing ships. 

Barn Rock, about 10 ft. out of water, .situated 8 m. N.W. from Jebel Abbelat, is the 
N.E. uunger of the Coordali Islets. It is 5 m. from the main land, and 3 m. off Jezirat Coorduli, 

V h is J 50 ft. high; but the channel between them, though deep, is less than 2 m. wide. Ships 
must not ro toiijpt to pass between Coordali and the main. 

Edd Village is in a l»ay 10 m. W. Rora Jezirat Coordali, and the same distance to S. of I 
Cooidomoal islard. It has a few srmdl boats, and dof ., corisidei ihlo trade with Mocha in mats, i 
raflr.s ghee and goatskins. Good cattle may be had: but only brackish water, brought Ran a 
disUinco, Goi'd anrhorago is found at 2 m. off the vilhigo in 5 to 6 fathoms, with the ! guaro cape 

tliau J m. i j S.8.E., sir .tered from B. winds. The soundings are regular into the l,uv. A 
sugar-Io8? hill. 300 fi. high, stands 7 m. to S.W. of Edd. 
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COOEDOMEAT ISLAND, in lat. 14° 8' N., Ion. 41° 36' E., and 2Jin. off the Abyssinian 
coast, is rugged and volcanic, 180 ft. high. S.S.W. of it, and 2 m. off, there are three small rocks, 
about 100 ft. high, situated upon one shoal bank, between which and the coast there is a narrow 
channel wxth 5 and 6 fathoms. In the rainy season, good water is found in a valley and 
water-course'' on the coast opposite Coordomeat. 

The coast above Coordomeat has a general N.W. trend for 50 m. to Has Shuks, with three 
prominences, called Ras Seerl>oot, Cussar and Ourata. The soundings regularly decrease towards 
shore from .30 fathoms at 10 m. off. Ships should not shoal under 10 fathoms. 

Eas Shuks is a low cape, off which a reef extends 2 m. Soundings of 10 fathoms arc found 
at 1 m. off the N. part of the reef, but on its E. side it is gradually shelving, and that depth is 
found 4 m. off. 

Dangers. To the N. of Shuks, from 10 to 12 m., some shoals were discovered during the 
Abyssinian campaign of 1868; and to N. of these shoals, or 40 m. N. and N.N.E. of Shuks, 
there are other dangers mentioned under Jebel Teer, in Chapter IX. Therefore, a safe rule is to 
draw the danger line from Ras Shuks to Jebel Teer; unless bound for Massowah, Ansley Bay, 
or along the Abyssinian coast, inside all the Dhalac Islands, in which case a ship must take a pik»t. 

Amphilla, in a bay 16 m. to W. of Ras Shuks, is a small village on the verge of a sandy 
plain. There are several islands and shoals in Amphilla Bay; Barm-al-Haji, the outer island^ is 
8 m. to N.N.E. of the town, and 15 m. N.W. by W. from Ras Shuks. The anchorage is in 
5 to 6 fathoms, about 2 m. to the W. of Durramsus Island, which is 5 m. E. by N. of the village; 
tliis position is more than 1 m. from the main land, with another island to the W. 
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EASTERN OR INNER PASSAGE TO MASSOWA AND ANSLEY BAY. 

Abyssinian Coast. On account of the many shoals to the S.E. of Dhalac Islands, a ship 
should keep the Abyssinian Coast on board and not shoal her water under 10 fathoms; all along 
shore danger being inside that depth till you reach Howakel. Off Shuks and Morah, when work¬ 
ing to windward, either to N.W. or to S.E., she should keep between 3 m..and 12 m. off shore to 
avoid the Outer Banks. 

Beach Hill is a round double-topped hill, hearing N.W. i W., and 34 m. from^ Ra^ Sluiks. 
A line drawn between them cuts through Bann-al-Haji outer islet aud the N. point of Ras Morah. 
which may be taken as the general trend of the coast. Omer Sarrij, a low coral kslaml. with 
bushes, lies 5i m. N.W. from Beach Hill. A shoal with 4 fathoms lies 13 m. to N.E. oi Boaeli 
Hill. 

Howakel Bay, 10 leagues to the S. of Dhalac Island, is a large bight more thuii 30 m. wide 
and 15 m. deep, containing numerous low coral islets and shoals, and two islands of soino elevation, 
Howakel and Jebel Boker; the latter is 10 ra. to W.S.W. of Omer Sarrij. 

HOWAKEL ISLAND has a conspicuous peak on its centre, in lat. 15° 9' N., Ion. 4f'° 14' K.: 
its village is small, atlording no supplies. Jehil Boker, 7 or 8 m. to the S. by AV., fonns a high 
oblong liill. About 2 m. tx> tlie E. of Howakel, there is a narrow low island, about 4 m. long N.E, 
aud S.W. Between the lattru’ and the E. end of Jehcl Boker, there is another low Lkmd .4' l. ss 
than half the above extent. The Channel into Howakel Bay is between these, on a S.W. cours*'; 
then cilge away to S.S.W, atid to S., along the W. side of Jebel Boker, where you will g-rt 
4 fixthoms, afterwards deepening to 5 aud 7 fathoms, when you may anchor, with tlio oxtrovurs uf 
Boker between N.K. by N. and S.E. by E. 

Adjoos is a roundish and low coral island, about 1 league across, with a few and bins, 
to the N. of Iluvvakal. To enter Howakel Bay from the N., st(or in ou a S.W. I'rlween 

Adjoos and a small Island W.N.W. of it; and then pass to the N. of all the islets, wliii'h lie t ) ihe 
W. ot Howakel, towards the shore reef; this fringing reef must he (ojvste.d along till v >u jire to 
the S. of the islots,^ then you may anchor in 7 or s fathoms, mnd. about I m, to the S.W. of the 
Ihe N,E. extreme of Adjoos Island is in hit. 15'^ 15’ N., lou. 40"’ 15' E.; the nea v t 
Bank are 5 leagues from tlii.s. 

and surr«>andod by a reef, an 
rocky patch lies 2 in. lo tlic AA , N.W 


W. islet. 

slioal.s of the Dhalai 

Larnioos Islet (5 Icngnes to N.AV. of Adjo(H), is low 
4 ru. otl the mam land to tho E. of llurtow Peak. \ 


the Dhalac l Aands is 1. eaun bvoad, and ha^ smndin 
IVloosmaree Island, on the Dh.alac Bank, is e<j[uidi><tarit 17 m., from boili Aujo*;s jmJ 


d'he rhanncl bctwciU l.arnuH)s 
throughout. 

Lannnos. 

Mnl Island, about 1 league to S.AV. of Dhalac Island, is lUm. to the N. i>r Larrnoos 

link' i 'iuud ihS-i 1. ’4- ^ 


surroiuidcd by a reef, is Ti m. to N.AV. of 


Siuunmar. 
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ASABKA ISLANDS. Hurtow Island is off Hurtow Point, 12 m. to N.W. of Lannoos; and 
two small rocky islets stand to the N.E. of it, called the Asarka Islets, on the E. one of which a 
temporary light was placed in 1868, in lat. 15*^ 32' N., Ion. 39° 55' E., to mark the entrance to 
Ansley Bay. From these islets the town of Dhalac Island Lears N.E. by E. 6 m. off; and 
Enturah Islet is the same distance to N. The N. point of Huitow lies about 2 m. to S.W. by 
W. of the W. Asarka, and a khor or inlet runs in thence a league to the S., with 7 fathoms shoal¬ 
ing to 3 fathoms; a fringing reef forms the W. side of this khor, with an island on its N.W. 
extreme, which is midway between Hui’tow and Dissee Islands. 

To enter Ansley Bay. A vessel may pass the Asarkas on either side, and find good anchor¬ 
age between them. The fair channel between the Asarkas and /Shummar Island (on the Dhalac 
side) is 4 m. wide, with soundings of 25 to 3.5 fathoms. After passing to the N. and W. of the 
Asarkas, a vessel should keep on a W. course, not shoaling under 10 fathoms, till all Dissee Island 
is seen; then steer for Dissee Peak, about a S.W. course, and anchor in 10 fathoms, off Village 
Bay, about Jm. to N E. of the Peak, with a shoal about m. to the S. by W., and Quoin Hill 
open of the S.E. point of the island. 

ANSLEY BAY, or GOOB DDCNOO, is a deep indentation of the Abyssinian coast, e-.tend¬ 
ing 10 leagues to the S. of Hurtow Point. Hurtow Peak,4he culminating and central point of the 
Hurtow Headland, at 3 leagues to S. of that point, is equidistant from it, from Larmoos, and from 
Dissee Islands, and is a good land-mark; it is also called Mount Dulhi. 

This Bay was used during the Abyssinian campaign of 1868 as the base of military operations. 
Shords were then marked by temporaiy beacons now removed. The E, passage into the Bay is on 
either side of Centre-Bay Island, between Dissee and Hurtow Headland; then borrowing towards 
the latter because of the Indore Rock, (with only 6 ft.) about 3 or 4 cables off the S.E. point 
of Dissee Island; after passing that rock, a S. by W. course, for about a dozen miles, will take a 
vessel to Malkatto Point, near Zula, on the W., or Keedan shore, whence the British troops com¬ 
menced their march. 

Entering Goob Dnenoo from the N. Ansley Bay is quite exposed to N. winds. The 
entrance from the N. is past Massowah, where the water is all deep, 20 to 40 fathoms. Give a 
berth of at least 2 ra. to the round Capo of Keedan, 3 leagues to S.E. of Massowah, where a 
5-fatboms shoal has been found at l -J m. from the Cape (and there may be others); thence to Dissee 
Island, and up the Bay, all is deep water. The mountains on the W., or the Keedan side, are very 
lofty; Jebel Keedan, or Geedan, 13m. to S. by E. of Massowah, is 2,700ft. above sea, and only 
C m. frotn the shore of the Bay. To the W. and" the S.W. of that peak, and at only 20 m. from the 
sea-ihore, the mountains attain to three times that elevation. 

Dissee, or Valentia Island, nearly 3 m. long N. by W. and S. by E., and ^ m. in breadth, 
consists of a central plain covered with grass, and a number of hills around, with a few straggling 
trees. Dis.see Peak (to the N. of which lies Village Bay, the watering-place) looks down upon the 
middle of the E. shore, and opposite Centre Bay Island, w’hich stands about l^m. to the E., half¬ 
way to the Hurtow shore. Village Bay lias but a dozen iiouses. Water is procurable in small 
quantitira from springs ati i m. from the beach. Plenty of bullocks, sheep and goats are at hand, 
hut tiie inliabitants are not anxioii-^ to sell thorn. 

A Sand-bank lies 6^m. to the N. of Dissee Island, connected to it by a narrow reef. This 
makes the E. entrnnee into Ansley Bay (past the Asarkas) the most handy for vessels coming 

Irom J\iocha or Aden. The entrance from the N. is handiest for vessels coming from Egypt or 
Jiddah. 5 b.)F 

An extensive rocky ledge, with only 2 fathoms, lies from 3^ m, to 2im. to the W.N.W. of 
the &bov ? sand-batik, and ve.^sels had better not try to pass betsveen. From thes-^ rocks the bearing 
of Jebel Keedan is about S.W,, and Dissee Peak about S. by E, The rocks hear from Massowah, 
E. S. 13 or 14 m.; therefore, in going fz*om Massowah towards Mocha, a vessel should bo careful 
to st^r or to the N. of an E. course (say E. by K.) for at least 15 or 16 m.; then S.E. by E. to pass 
between Shummar Island and the Asarkao. 

MASSOWAH ISLAND, in lat. 15 38' N., Ion. 39° 28' E. (the N.E. MnrteUo tower), is 
r.iluaied at the N, extreme of Aijeego Buy, and about 4 m. to the N. of Dohono, or Arjeego Town. 
The higli land of Kl^.dan foi ins the 3. and the S.E. sides of ihis Bay. The Island is less than 
ti cables wide, :nd rather over ^m. long. W.S.W. and li.N.E. Shoal wotor coniiocUs it with othor 
low j.sEtkIs to The W. There aie many water-tanks and graves on the Island ; the W. half i.s 
occQp f'l] by llie town, \7hich tbickiy inhabited to the very water’s edge. Some mosques and the 
rottidemafs arid wart houses of Banyan merchants, are conspicuoins buiMings. The buzanr has b^ef, 
muUoQ, and sometime.Hi-h, gliee, jowari, dates and tobacco; a few vegetables sometimes! 
J bti trade ib not great, oui entirely carried on by small baglialahs, principally to Mocha or Hodeidah, 
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Jiddah and Aden. Since 18GG an Egyptian garrison has taken the place of the Turks, who 
lorm^ly neld Massowali. Consuls of both Great Britain and France reside liere. 

The harbour is along the N. side of the Island, having good anchorage in 7 to 8 fathoms, 
ihe entrance is only IJ cables wide, as shoal water extends nearly 2 cables to the N. from the 
Martello tower. The mid-channel course inwards is about W. by S., or steering for the S. end of 
Hor-al-Jarai, an island 3 cables to N.W. of Massowah town; when the E. end of INIassowah Island 
bears to the E. of S. by E., you can begin to haul more to the S.W. for the anchorage. ! 

THE GREAT DHALAC BANK AND ISLANDS. 

The Dhalac Bank is that vast extent of shoal water, with Dhalac and numerous other islands 
and dangerous reefs, extending from 80 m. W. of Jebel Teer for a distance of 150 m. to N.W., or 
about half-way to Suakin. This Bank has not been thoroughly examined; and, as it has so many 
shoal spots with 3 fathoms and less, ships had better haul off, after getting a cast with the deep- 
sea leau. 

Moghady, the S.E. island of the Dhalac Bank, in lat. 16^ 32' N., and Ion. 40° 50' E., is a high 
rocky islet, \nth others to the W. of it. Mashilgar, bearing S.W. by W. and 8 m. from it, is the 
S. high rocky islet, but Bolhessoo (See page 132), which is low and sandy, is the most S. island of 
all the Dhalac group, bearing S.W. by W.. 13 m. from Moghady. Howakel Island is on the same 
bearing, and 23 m. from Bolhessoo, but the narigable channel along the xVfrican coast is onlv 
15 m. broad, as there is a sunken rock at one-third of tlie way from the last-named islet. 

BEEFS AND SHOALS. Several patches, with 2 and 3 fathoms, have been found to E. of 
the above islets. The outer patch is 33 ra. on a S.E. by E. bearing from Moghady, and it is also 
33 m. to S.W. by W. of Jebel Teer. The Shab Alii Reef, partly dry, has its E. extreme at 
13 m. oft*Moghady on a N.E. by E. bearing; and the Segarla Islands, sandy, low and bushy, st-iud 
to W. of this extensive reef, which lies between lat. 15° 38' to 15° 48' N, Segarla N. island, low 
and bushy, lies to the W. by S. of the N.W. end of Shab Alii reefs. 

Caution. Vessels coming from the E., should be careful to avoid the Shab Alii reefs. 

Bilhaha —another low sandy island, standing 20 m. to N.N.W. of Moghady, and 5 m. to N.W. 
of the N. Segarla—has a dangerous shoal projecting 5m. N.E. from it; and there is a, detached 
sunken reef at 9 m. to N.N.E. This last and other neighbouring shoals warn the mariner off iliis 
dangerous Dhalac Bank. 

Hooateb, another low sandy islet with bushes, stands 0 ra. to N.W. of Bilhaha, and thence I 
uie islands lie back more to the W. till you reach Mahoon Island, in lat. 16° 4' N., and ion. 4(»° 10' E. I 
^rom i\Iahoon they lie in a N. direction, with plenty of off-lying banks and shoals. Untoentoro, or | 
^tah-entoor Island, lies about 17 m. to the N. bv E. from Mahoon. Captain Moresby says, i 

Bank to the S. of Untoentore.^^ 

f:? I ^SLAND (the N.E. point), in lat. 10° 3-1' N., Ion. 40° 10' E., the N.E. island : 
on the Dhalac Bank, has its N.E. end at 30 ra. due N. of Mahoon. It is a large island, about. ! 

n ” V A bank of soundings extends around | 

A* dptn V * u ''here there is only 3 fathoms. ' 

f)i£. « ni J'f f “• "‘ore to the Vr. beWecu it an.i i 

Hat .001 t :.GI . , Romea Island, at 5 u., to W. of , 

Tiiin n\ '•'“‘"‘"-‘1 between i(. HarimaT 

N. part of iho Red Se,a, In.ii couveotently take Uda vf ! 

..if the main land. Vcssch should make^ho f'’ ^ keeping beiwceii d mi i G m. I 

many shoals on the N. nart of the Dhahin 1' t- parallel of lat., as there arc so 

lie between Ilarmeel and Db dac’ Vo ^ 0 ! to Dhalac) Nalielej and oth. rs, | 

..thout large-scale charta and S ;td'S | 

COAST ( HANNEL FROM THE N. TOWARDS MASSOWAH. | 

th« "« N. M™J. 

aoundiugs, which had l-itor bo avoided - thim^mnrfT ^ *' : 

on avoided, then more skoals occur til! you come to Sail Badeeift: 
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which is 27 m. to the S. of Difnain, and about 9 m. from the main land, 
this islet nearer than 3 m. off its N.W. side, nor pass between it and Haraht 
_ Haraht is an island 8 m. long N. and S., standing 2 m. to S.S.E. of Sail Badeera; its S. point 
js 25 du(j N from Massowah. All the shoal water for 9 m. to the N. by W. of this island is 
tailed Haraht Eeefs; when abreast of winch, vessels had better keep within 5 or 0 m. of the African 
shore. A small sandy island, called laboo, lies 1 m. off the S.W. end of Haraht, this is less than 

1 ^ ^^“• “• there ai-e two low sandy islets, with 

a few bushes, Dulbahoot and Dahrel; then, at 2 m. to the E. of the latter, stands Dohool Island, 

N W sidf “ diameter, having some dome trees and a village with a mosque on its 

• 1 l^’trgatun and Darghelee are two low sandy islets, with a few small trees or bushes, standin" 

^ ?°i °i “v ®“turah. (See page 129.) This last stands 1 league off the W. side 

of t^^^ Phdac Island. Vessels should not attempt to pass between them. 

rr .f P w? CrREAT DHAXAC ISLAND, which lies only 7 ni. to the N.E. of 

I-urtow r oint (page 180), has a sort ol star-fish shape, tlius formed by three or four inlets con oigiim 
.owards its centre. There ^e seven towns or villages on the Island ; Doobelloo, Derboshat, S^]at 
? fTp Cumbeeber and Memlah. Dhalac Kebeer, the principal town, is at the 

hlo f ^ ^ “• to the N.E. of the Asarka Islets; this 

two bunal grounds; about 2m. to the N.W. of it, there are near the 
beach a number of wells, surrounded by an embankment. During the rains, fresh water is found 

al^rRbp"n”®r supply of good grass. The only beasts seeu were asses, 

pats, sheep and numerous antelopes. To the N. of Dhalac Kebeer Town, there lies an extensive 
lake, called ^bet Segpr, with dpths of 40 fathoms in it; the narrow mouth, which is 5 m. or 0 m. 

DbaW^; ^ V™’ I® ® ^ tt. Boats obliged to procure water at 

w place within 1 m., if the ship be taken into Gubet Segeer and anchored 

r^,l 7’ rapidity iS the entmnee to 

no r(Mm tf Thl ^i ' otherwise she needs a fair wind, there is 

p:x, :: 'w. in the 

Doobelloo Town, about 12 m. to the N.E. of Dhalac, and on the N.E. side of the Island fan 

o” KT^'WmV’^Thi the principal trade and a better appearance than any of the 

tbro^P rf’i?.'’ P"“oipal sheik of the island resides at Derboshat 4 m. to the S. of Doobelloo 

fchlif and Gf^’^nn Subordinate to him. The trade of Doobelloo is principally with 

r Gl-^pan, whence hey import jowari and dales, giving in return the produce of Bie 
p . b.sh, shark-fins, the homy part of shell fish, turtle-shell and pearls Thev 

pre^me their water in tanks, which are filled during the rainy season. ^ ^ 

tbi ^v®i off 81 m. to the S'.W. of Gubet Segeer; and between 

b'et;ifitTndlietarts7^^^^^ “ from shore, narrowing the passage 

Shtunmar Isknd stands nearly 1 league to the S. of Dhalac Kebeer shore- the passace 

marep avoided as not well known ^Moo^s- 

i island, lies 1C m..to the E. of Shummai-. No vessel should go to the E of 

tln^e ^ ands without an Arab pilot. Sail Amber Islet, low and sandy, lies 4 or 5 f to the E by 

^ W. from Bolhessoo. ^ ^ 

pf r.i 7i T 1 Sroup, stands ISm. to S.E. by E of the E end 

of Dbalu, Island, and in lat. 16° 25' N., Ion. 40° 3a' E, ^ ™ ® ^ 

ibc discovered in the space of .sea, e-tending 30 m. to llie S E ami 

a snip shomd l7oep the AbylL''e:r; 

ABYS.sfNIAN, NUBIAN AND EGYPTIAN COASTS. 

(V.M;I,\TI0N of CoMP.lSS ilAr.F A PoiNT, W.) 

«a Th.„oun,.in,.t 1S„.„, JOm.to ,ke W., 

Klor Oahi,!. V, ,i; ' . , ‘t',“ 'i -'"‘-k 

,/ ^ , m. lij ; ^ Ot ^IirbSovvuh, .. a veij lUiiiilar ttiichuragO; hd.I larger. 
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N w f r® ^ '’i' “• 1° Haroob, and thence about 

JN.w.w. .vSm. to Coobak; it is low and sandy in some places, with mangrove bushes and salt 
swamps, where the natives procure salt; low barren sand-hills lie at the back of the swamps. 
Soimd^p seem pretty regular along this shore, and they are not too deep towards the islands. 
i)o not shoal under lO fathoms towards the main land. 

Mersa Ebrahim, a small boat anchorage, lies 16m. to the N by W. of Coobak; and at 
8 m. further stands Gmdaleet Islet in lat. 16° 88' N., Ion. 89° 8' E.; this is abreast of 
^miain, the most N. of the low coral islands of the Dhalac group, from which it is distant 8 V m. 

nothei small boat anchorage, called Mersa Moobarak, lies midway between Ebrahim and 
Cjim^ileet. The coast reef hereabouts extends about 2 m. from shore, 

1 TTr Dufif properly Kam Ahdnf, is a slight projection of the coast, about 18 m. to the X 
by W of Gundaleet; this coast is all low and sandy. Jehel Earn Ahduf is a sand-hiU 4 m 
from the beach, with a bluff to the N. 

Gama Duff* the coast runs N. by W. 29 m., under some high peaks; then X. by W. 
t W. 16 m. to Serabar, all low barren sand, backed by high mountains in the distance. At"4 m 
to the S. of Serabar is that part of the coast palled Rarret and Gubroo Sheikh. Mandaloo is 
/ m. N.W. by X. of Serabar: there is at this place a very small bay between the points of the 
coast-reef, where boats anchor. The land hereabout is low and swampy, and a litlle within the 
beach is a salt plain, where the Bedouins come down with their camels to procure salt. 

Ras Casar, bearing N.X.W, 18 m. from Mundaloo, is a projecting point of land, at 1^ m. to 
tlm S. of which is a bight or bay, called Brassy. The shore-reef about here projects nearly 2 m. 
off the coast, with breakers; and within the outermost part between the patches are 3 or 4 fathoms, 
where buggalows anchor. The coast is low and sandy, backed by high laud, Aboo Yahbis, a low 
bushy cape with small white sand-hills, is bi m. to X.W. of Has Casar; from thence the coast 
trends away to the S. and X.W., forming small bays of shoal water, with islands in front of them, 
upon the coast-reef. 

SAIL BAB, a small rocky island, lies H m. to X.W. of Aboo Yahbis: to the X.W. of it there 
IS a rather large, but low bushy island, for which we have no name. The next is a small sandy 
island, with the highest pai’t to the E., called Ras Abeed; it is separated from the main by a 
naiTOw channel of shoal water, affording protection for small craft, there being 2 and 3 fathoms 
m it. To the X.W. of this island is Eree Island, about 4^ m. in length, X. and 8., of very 
inegular shajie, measuiing nearly 14 m. This Island is low and sandy on the E. part, but on 
the \\. part arc the ruins in coral rock of the ancient Ptolemais Theron: the highest part is a 
mound of ruins which is visible from Ras Abeed, from whence it bears W. 3 m. Many tanks 
were seen there. There is a bay formed on the W. side of the Island, with 3 and 4 fathoms, mud, 
the former depth being pretty close to the Island. The entrance into this bay is along by the 
iN. side ot Eree, passing between the W. extreme of that Island and Ras Farajin to the X.W of 
1 , blit there are only 2 and 2J fathoms in the entrance, on a bar formed on a continuation of the 
coast-reef from Ras Abeed, whence it runs along the E. and N. sides of Eree, and then off from 
Its W. point to the islands of Khor Nowiirat. 

Quoin Hill is a near range of sand-hills 4m. from the beach; Round Hill is to the W. of 
^ 1 he^h : Sugrir-loaf is a rugged steep hill in the first range of high land. 

lies fully 40 m. off*the coast from Ras Abeed to Suakin. 
fully Mussarmroo (Alusahmroo) group, and more 

Ihci finest bay in the Red Sea; its breadth from 

iKu-f ilin smindings are fr.aa 4 to 0 faiiinni 

ns townv?'^ tlio : a . 1 i fhe* inner part, where vessids an-hor, tijor 

f the bay X to 3 and 2-fathoms near tbe main. Tli 

11 of tl V ^'diain of low sand and coral islands, whioh ciTecruailv kce 

' t 1;? ™, “• c-. 

most olcvatcd of the wlioh 


lire I fathoms thrisLuj'an'hor, riiorc 

outer part of tlic b.iy it, bordered livin' -b/ ' and y fatlioms near the nuun. ['bo 

out tlio swell of ll'.o'si a • th, v inAnm <-'lTeoniul!y keep 

In.'o.s oil Bonie of them Thp'nm f V ’r‘V’’’''". I’"""''''* 'm'dl 

...lb to t1 >-J'.>:m,tOooban. alow eond island; ih- 

111 .on one re(-f. \ hitle wltl'./n ' ••^ avo Kadjar Islands, tbit e in munber, and siaiat' d 

8 ni. long, called FaS t Jg'''". ,he s. ! !. of it nu isi.md uc.ulv 

titimll islets botweeii j4,Iomi ond pd • ' iT 'd mo also sanu 

Slutevo Lslaiul; n, d o .rHo ”"" just to ,be W. c: 

Badotir Island, or AhSeff £t"v 'i " 

Aeocoi, lo . ^ til, long, and ; m. broad, {,00101 of onml rock, will 
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a low sandy pkin on the W.; on the E. part it is rather woody. The village of Badour is a small 
place, consisting of about sixty huts, and a square stone mosque, and'a little W. of tlio town, on 
the raai*gin of the Island, opjwsite the ship's anchorage, is a small tomb. About i m. from the 
village are some stone tanks, cut out of the solid rock; but most of the water found in them was 
very brackish, nor could better be found either on the Island or the main. 

Directions. Sailing in to Khor Nowarat, the only proper entrance for ships is between 

Gooban Island and the Hadjar chain to the S.E. of it; then round Has Istye and steer S.W. by S. 
to clear the shoal oil Shctevo Island; then in passing round the W. point of Badour Island, <n\e 
a small spit off it a berth, and anchor in 4 fathoms to S.W. of the village. ' ^ 

There is a channel between Farajin and Hadjar islands, through which the sailed; 

but it is very narrow, and cannot be recommended for ships, there being only IG ft. in some parts! 

Small vessels proceeding from Khor Nowarat to the S. find this a convenient channel durin^t 
winds; also, when coming into the Khor from the S. with S. winds, as it shortens the distance 
in and out, as well as time in working through the N. channel. Fishing-boats find a channel in 
from the S.E., by cro.ssing the reef between Farajin Island and Eas Farajin. 

Tliere are no supplies to be obtained here; so that the only advantage to he derive'’ irom 
tills excellent harbour is the protection it affords in stormy weather. The coast surrounding the 
bay is low and sandy, and the high land approaches within 5 m. of the coast; perhaps some spot 
might be found where weUs could be dug, and a sufficient supply of good and wholesome water be 
obtained. 

Eas Shakul is 3 m. to the N.W. of the Hadjar Islands, and Eas Ahsees is 12 m. further to 
NAV.; the coast between forming a deep bay, with soundings of 12 to G or 5 fathoms. From 
2 to 3 in. W. of Has Shakul are the two Amarat Islands; they are low and sandy, with a few 
bushes, situated upon a coral reef; a small islet lies on it also to the S. of the E. island, and a 
little beyond it a rocky patch. Between these and the cape-land is a passage to Ahffeeff sWeer 
a small island in the bottom of the bay, bearing S.W. by W. GJ m. from Has Shakul. T&s island 
with a small tongue of land to the W. of it, forms an anchorage in 5 or 4 fathoms and at 4 m' 
from the beach are some wells dug iu the sand, containing brackish water in the dry season* 
About 1 m. from the beach, in the direction of Quoin Hill, are some remarkable ruins in a straight' 
narrow line, l^-m. in length, and from 20 to GO ft. wide; they are situated upon raised around' 
hloping from the centre to either side. About 5i m. to the N.W. of the tongue of land at AlmeeJ 
Segeer is a similar one running to the N., with a reef, on which are some islets, and another to 
the E. of It; tins place is called Barrat Dodom. it is 7^ m. to the S. of lias Ahsees. 

The Coast from Has Ahsees runs 14 m. to N.W. by W. to a projecting point of the coast 
ind from thence concave lU ra. to Has Muedum. The land all along the coast from beyond Ras 
^sces H a very low sandy shore, witli a layer of soft mud beneath it, and continues of the same 
descnption several miles inland; but after passing the above-mentioned proicctint^ point of the 
there are a few sand-hills. A mile or so to the S, of Ras Muedum is Trikatamh off which 
^ce there IS anchorage ii. G fathoms inside a roof, which hears from it N.E. ^ N. about 500 yards 
Hus part of the coi^t is low barren sand, full of salt water swamps, and some parts covered with 
bushes, but no fresh water known to be procurable. Within a narrow woody neck of land is a 
dpop bay of alioal water, the eutranco to which forms a small bay for%oats; but shitis must anchor 
to the E. of till', mirrow neck of land, heiween it and a breaking roof, called Gad-al-Kanasha 

Sd'at-Trombll '' 

B.as Mugda is 3 m. to N.N.W. of Ess i^fnGdum. The nearest of the several islands that 
he .sou..,. 40 m. off the coast, to the N.E., and the N. of Khor Nowarat, called TeUah-teUah Seffeer 

N W 4 m to Suakin tlie direct course is fbout 

. e3 m , but the Mast between forms a bight, encumbered with reefs and shoals. Close to 
■the L. of Has iifugda w « ihoal patch, and close to the N. of it are some islets. A proiectiim 
pomt. consisting of sand-hills, lies 6 m. W. by N. from the Ras, the coast between forming a bicl t 
b rojo tins projecting pomt to Mersa Sheikh Saad is N.A\ . by VV.. 13 rn., the coast also Lnhiw -i 
b,ght. in winch i^Burkat Island, and another to the W. of it^; the forme; is siZSd 4 [he shclf-e 

rir to k"? Om"? the projecting sandy point, whence it suddenly "turns 

oil to -yi-„ « m onrnng a point, and thence to AV., with some islets on it, 7 m.. whence It sid! 
denly taros in S.H.E., and forms a bight clo-e to the .shore. From thence it runs [p al, m Ill 
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A1 Sliubuc is an extensive reef with some islets on its fringe. It extends from near Has 
Mugda to the distance of 17 m. to W.N.W.; a deep-water harbour is formed inside it, the entrance 
being by IMersa Sheikh Saad, and it has JO fathom? in the narrowest part of the channel. 
Entrance may also be taken off Ras Mugda. Sumar Islet is on the N.E. side of A1 Shubuc Reef 
and some sunken reefs lie about G m. to N.E. by N. from Sumar; but Two Islets standing on 
I a Reef, only 2 in. from these sunken dangers, form good marks to avoid them. These islets are 
I 1) m. to the N. of Ras Mugda. 

I Gad Hogeet is a reef, about m. off the fringe of A1 Shubuc, and 6 m. to the N.N W of 
Rjis Mugda. 

! Gad Etwid Reefs are a cluster of shoals and islets, lying off the coast, between A1 Shubuc 
j and Suakiu, commencing about IJ- m. off Mersa Hadoo, and extending 5 m. to the N.E. by N 
where a dry sand-bank (Gad Etwid) marks their N.E. extremity. The channel between these 
reefs and Mersa Hadoo is 1 m. broad, with 10 to 25 fathoms water. From the sand-bank, the 
cluster embracing the dangers extends for 5 m. to the S. by E., leaving a clear channel, 3 tn, 
broau, between it and Al Shubuc Reef. 

Etwid Island (a small islet with a larger one at J m. further S.) stands on a reef about a 
league to the E. of Gad Etwid Sand-bank. There are plenty of reefs in the vicinity, and to tlie 
N.W., half-way towards Suakin. The S.W. reef (called Shab Tweel) of the group of islands and 
reefs which lie many miles off shore abreast of Suakin, beat’s N.N.E., and is distant m. from 
Etwid Island. 

SUAKIN. The Khor of Suakin is bordered by a reef of rocks, between which, in the nar¬ 
rowest pai’t, it is about 150 yards broad: its depth is 2m. The lat. of the island, by Captain 
Pullen, R.N., 19° 7' N., Ion. 37° 20' E. In the entrance of the Khor there is a depth of 
21 iathoms, mud; and it is open with the S. mosque bearing S.W., when Warantah Hill will boiir 
about W. The soundings throughout the channel are mud, and the depth decreases gradually on | 
approaching the towm: the widest anchorage is to the N. of Sheikh Abdallah tomb (oii an island I 
2 cables to N. of Suakin), in 6 to 8 fathoms, mud; but that off the town, between the landing- i 
place and S.E. part of the above island, is tlie most convenient. There is a ruined tower on the 
N. side of the entrance. The town of Suakin is built of madrepore, and is situate upon a small 
island of the same name; the houses are very small, seldom containing more than one room, 
though some few have also' an upper room with a verandah; for supplies, it has to dej'^nd upon 
Ulgaff, situated on the main at the bottom of the Khor. The water between them'is shallow, and 
there is constant communication between the places throughout the day by ferryboats. Ulgaff, or 
El-Kaff, is much larger than the town of Suakiu (Swakiii,) and consists of grass huts surrounded by 
compounds (enclosed courts); it has a bazaar, in which a few cattle may be had occasionally; but fire¬ 
wood, milk, ghee, coarse mats, jowari, grass and butter, were the principal articles; fisli is very 
scarce; good water can be obtained at a moderate price; it is brought from about a mile beyond 
tho town on donkeys. 

Hie Khor lies in a S.W. and N.E. direction, and the general wducls are either land and scii- 
breczes, or blow in a line with the coast, inclining off the land at night, and from seaward early 
^ p weighing at sunrise, tho Paliuurus was always able to lie close-hauled out 

o the Khor, keeping the weather-side on board: and hv ko np.tincr abA lins amlnd in and out four 
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ISLANDS OFE ICEIOR NOWAHAT AND SUAKIN. 


Having given a description of the reefs and dangers near the coast, and forming the Inner , 

' Clianuel to Suakin, we now return to the S., and describe the islands, shabs, &c., lying olT the ' 
coast, between the parallels of 20' N. and 19° 25' N. i 

Dahrat Abeed is the most S. of ^tliese islands, in lat. 18° 2Ly N., Ion. 38° 4G' E., and i 
beariug N.E., distant 20 m. from Sail Bar Islet. Suffenot Shoal, a patch with 1 fathom only, | 
lies 4 m. to N.N.E. i E. of Dahrat Abeed. It is very likely that others, equally dangerous, lie ' 
amongst these islands, which (in Section I., page 29, and again at page 133) we have spoken of as 
the IMussarmroo (Musahmroo) group. 

Curb Mioon Eeef, the N.E. extreme, bears about N.E. by N., 12 m. from Dahrat Abeed: 
it h upwards of 1 league long, W. by S. and E. by N.; the islet of Gurb Mioon stands at its 
W. end; and further to W., nearly 2 m., is Mioon Islet, at 4 m. to W.S.W. of which ''.^nds • 
Derahkah, surrounded by a reef, and no bottom at 80 fathoms close to the N. of it. Eddom j 
I Sheikh, also surrounded by a reef, with 90 fathoms close to it, lies nearly N. in. from Gurb 
I .Mioon, and 3 m. to the W. of it is Gurb Abi Isah. Three miles N. of Mioon is Dahrat Duggelet, 

I sun-ounded by a reef, 'with no bottom at 90 fathoms near it. Dah-l-Gab, surrounded by a reef, 
i lion 13 m. N.N.W^ from Dahrat Abeed, and 5 m. N.W. from Derahkah. Isah Abi, which bears 
E.N.E., 4^m. from Dah-l-Gab, is another island surromided by a reef. Tliis group of nine 
isl.inds are all lovr coral and sandy spots, from -J- m. to 200 and 300 yards across, with a few 
bushes upon them. Between Gurb Abi Isah, Eddom-Sheikh and Dahrat Duggelet, is a reef a-wash, 
lying in a N. and S. direction l.J m., with no ground at 60 fathoms on its E. side. 

The Ahgrab Islands are situated upon a dangerous coral reef, which is G.J- m. in length 
and S , and o.J m. E. and W., including patches in its neighbourhood. There are six small 
islands, or more properly, sand and cocal banlcs, on this reef, upon w^hich when there is a swell the 
6ca brraks heavily. The three N. ones are called the Ahgrab Islands; the two next S. are tho 
Ourl Islands, and the E. ones, the Aboo Murina. The water is very shoal on this reef, caused 
by {Mnnacle coral rocks, and there is no bottom at 40 fathoms between them,, and close to the 
\\\ of Guii Island. The N. Ahgrab Island is 13 m. to N.E. of Ras Shakul; the S. Gurl Island 
and Abuo Tdurina bear N.E. by E. from Shakul; and Aboo Murina bears about W. by S. 12 m. 
from Dcrakali Ibrtnd. 

About 1 m. to the S. of the Gurl Islands, and from 9 to 12 m. to the E. of Riis Shakul, is a 
rocky bank of 7 to 10 fatlioms, \Ndth 40 and 50 fathoms between it and tho shore; and 3 or 
4 m. furthe r to the E.N.E. there ai*e 8 and 10 fathoms, with no bottom at 30 and 40 fathoms 
very near. 

Darab Terass is a low, sandy, coral island, lying N.N.E. 12 m. from Ras Ahsees, and 17 m. 
to tho N.Vr. of the Ahgrab Islands; it has 20 fathoms close to it, and 20 fathoms midway between 
it and :lie main land. A dangerous rocky reef lies Gm. to the E. by S. from Darah Terass. 

Tellah-tellah Segeer Island, lying about 15 m. to the N.W. of Darah Terass, and 15 m. 

E. by N. from the coast at Ras Mugda, is surrounded by a reef, with 17 fathoms near its S.E. 
f-ide, and 5 ii*.ar the N.W. side; and at the distance of 0 m. to the N.N.W., is a bank of 5 or 
1 6 fathoms, with 10 fathoms on the S.E., and 30 fathoms on tlie N.W. side. Bearing E. by N. 
from Tellah-tellah Segeer, at tho distance of 0 m., are tho Tellah-tellah Kebeer Islands. 'J’beBO 
are three low .‘iand and coral islands, having at a dLstance tho appearance of being only one; they 
are covered with bushes, and tho extent of the reef on which they are situated is 3 m. N. and S., 
and about 2 m. broad. From Tellah-tellah Segeer to those islands, the soundings are regular, 
increasing from 7 to 28 fathoms, and then gradually decreasing to 20 fathoms, after which they 
are irregular towanls the i.-ilands on rocks and sand. 

Tymashiya Island, a low sand and coral Island, where anchorage may be obtained in great 
neoci’sity, boars N.E. by E. 10 m. from Tollah-tellah Segeer. It is surrounded by a reef, and 
there arc 0 to 12 fathoms near its 8. side; but the island is loO small to afTord any protection 
from swell. About E. i 3., 17 in. from Tymashiya Island, is Dndi Sellee, a low, circular, coral I 
uid, about m. in diameter. W.N.W. of this island, nearly 2 m., i:; a patch of rocks. About 
i S.]*!., 5 m. from Uudi Sellee, is Locha, also a low, circular island, about ! m. in diainoter, with 
j 07 fftthom.s nt a -.hort distan<‘o from its B. : ido. Sliab Locha is a breaking reef, above a milo 
b.W. from Locha Island, and N.W, by M'. IH m from Eddom Sheikh 



THE MTJSSAIIMEOO, or MDSAHMEOO GHODP, At 7: i. E. by S from Locha, is the 
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Musahmroo, in lat. 18° 50' N., ami Ion. 38° 47' E.; and to S.E. by S. S m. from this, 
stands the outer island, Karam, or Gurm Musalimroo. They ai’e both low sandy and coral islands, 
with bushes on them. There is no ground at 90 fathoms close to the former. At I J m. S. of the 
latter there are 40 fathoms. These islands ai’e 42 ra. olF the Abyssinian coast. The naiigable 
breadth of the Red Sea, abreast of them, is 75 m. only. {See also page 29.) 

BARMOSA or BAR-MOOSA SEGEER, is in lat 19° 3' N., Ion. 38° 13' E., and bears N.W. 
by N. 9 m. from Tymashiya; indeed, it is a sort of connecting link between the islets off 
Khor Nowarat and those off Suakin. Bar-Moosa Seeger is about ^ m. long, .’composed of conil 
and sand. To the N., and 10 m. from this island, is Bar-Moosa Kebeer Island, in lat. 19° 
14' N., Ion. 38° 11' E.; standing 47 m. to the E. of Suakin; it is about f m, in length, to E. 
and to W.; and is also composed of sand and coral, with a few bushes. There is a reef at about 
a mile to the N.W. of this island, and no bottom at 100 fathoms close to its S. side. To the I 
W., and about 9 m. from Bar-Moosa Kebeer, is Barcoot, a low sand and coral island w'ithout 
anchorage, there being no bottom at 135 fathoms close to its S. side. There are four largo 
brci.l'ing reefs, extending nearly 5 m. to the N. of this island; the second is called Shab Bai’coot, 
and the most N. reef is Shab Cootab. The latter bears W.N.W. 10 m. from Bar-]\Toosa Kebeer, 
and S.E. by E. 8 m from Hind Gedam. At 15 m. to the W. from Barcoot is Sail Ad-dar Kebeer, 
a small sand and coral island, lying 22 m. E. by N. from the entrance to Suakin; there is no 
bottom at 120 fathoms a short distance to the S.E. of it. To the N.E. by E., 7 m. from | 
Sail Ad-dar Kebeer, is Sail Ad-dar Island, of similar description; and about 2 m. E.N.E, of it is a j 
rocky patch. 

HIND KADAM or GEDAM ISLAND, in lat. 19° 21' N., Ion. 37° 52' E., is the most N. of 
those oil’ Suakin, and about 4 m, N. by E. of Sail Ad-dar. This is a low sand and coral island, 
and so steep, that there is no bottom at 22 fathoms close to its S. side. It bears from the 
entmnee of Suakin about E.N.E. 31 m. About 24 m. E. by S. from it is a rocky patch, and a 
similar patch at about the same distance W. by S. from it, with no bottom at 57 fath 9 ms close to 
the W. of it. 

Shab Mobiyet and Shab Amber are two narrow reefs, having deep water close-to; nearly 
joining, and forming a danger 5 m. long, N. and S.; its N. end, Shab Amber N. extreme, lies 
12 m. to the W. by S. from Hind Kadam; and it beam about N.E. by E. 19 m. from the entrance 
to Suakin. Shab Gnsser, li m. long E. and W., lies nearly 5 ra. S.W. from Shab Mobiyet, and 
at about a mile to the S. of it is Shab Tweel Reef, upwards of 1 m. long, in a^N.W. and S.l'k 
direction, bearing nearly E. from the entrance to Suakin, distant 14 m. About 11 m. tr* the E. 
of Shab Tweel is a breaking patch, called Shab Muncar. {See Etwid Island, page 135.) 


COAST OF NUBIA, FROM SUAKIN TO KHOR DULLOW. 


Mersa ftnoih or Kuwai, bears N. by W. 4.1m. from Suakin; the entrance to it is narrow, 
and the anchorage small, but the water is smooth, and the depth 8 or 9 fatlioms, mud. Should 
a small vessel liiid it necessary to anchor hero, she should drop her anchor as rear to one siile us 
possible, as no great range of cable can be veered out. At this anchorage Warantali hill beara S.W, 
by W. 4 W. 

One mile further N. the Benares anchored in 144 fathoms to the S. of Shab Damart, so 
called from a Mersa for boats in its vicinity. It is a projecting part of the coast-reef, with ii dif- 
ferent anchorage on the N. and S. sides. To the S. of the dry part of the reef are some 
patches, on one of which 4 fathoms were found, and some of them are noarlv dry. Waranlcb hiil 
byara from the anchorage W.S.W. Nearly 9 m. N. by W. of Suakin, is Mersa Alttah, c, s-ial1 
Khur in the coast rcet, with a narrow* entrance, forming an anchorage for a bui'^alow: I .- U)e N. 
t.*t it -3 or 4 111 . arc some small islands, inside tho coast-reef anti close to the shore, w‘1j> fe iivc- 
wond may be obtained. Nine miloo further N. by W. is Jezirat Abdullah, in whirh tluTe is i-oed 
anchorage in 7 tailionis, soit iniui. Little Hadaniwi tl lll \v k, c: 'pu; . u..., i... , 
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named Little Hadarawi. N. by W., m. from Jezirat Abdullah, is the entrance of the following 
Khor or harbour* 

MEESA SHEIKH BAROXJD, in which the Benares anchored, is called after a chief of that 
name, the ruins of whose tomb are on the N. point of the entrance. The Khor is formed by a gap in 
I the coast-reef, by which it is also bordered, and extends inlands m. The soundings in mid-channel 
are mud, decreasing gradually from the entrance: when abreast of the place, the notch in Az- 
zoodat liileh bears W. ^ S. The'Benares anchored just within the mined tomb. Sheep and 
goats can be procured here; there are also some springs of good water on the S. side of the Khor, 
id'Out a mile from the beach; but as the road is very bad for casks, it is advisable to be provided 
with skins for holding water, to be conveyed to the boat on camels or asses, which may be obtained 
for that purpose for a tiifling sum. 

Az-zoodat Eileh, to the W. of Sheikh Baroud, is the highest land immediately N. of Hadarawi, 
and has a remarkable notch in its top, by wliich it may be known. Shar Kereeb, the next high 
land to the above, has its top in the shape of a saddle; Hadal Ourl is a peak under it, when seen 
from Keehai, but to the N. of it, when viewed from Sheikh Baroud, and S. of it at Mersa Duioor, 

Mersa-Keehai, or Geehai, about 3 m. N. of Mersa Sheikh Baroud, and formed by the coast- 
reef and 2 or 3 low swampy islands, is very narrow, with deep water close to its edges; the anchorage 
is contracted, and the depth 9 or 10 fathoms. To sail in, keep close along the weather side, and 
j anchor near the weather-shore, in order to have room to veer cable. From the entrance, Az-zoodat 
Rilch bears aliout W. by S. Mersa Dnroor is nearly 12 m. N. of Mersa-Geehai, or 42 m. from 
Sualdn, and in lat. 19® 49' N. The anchorage is formed in the coast-reef, with a rocky shoal off it] 
j and some low swampy islands. There is a channel on either side of the shoal off its entrance, but 
I the N. one appears to be best: the soundings in mid-channel are mud, and decrease gradually. 

1 The best anchorage is just within the outermost island, in 3^- or 3 fathoms; from whence Saddle 
Hill, or Shar Kereeb, bears W. by N. J N. A little to the N.E. of the entrance of the Mersa are 
I some rocky patches, on which the least water found was 5 fathoms. Wood and water may be 
procurt^d, although the latter is not considered quite so good as that at Snakin; but it is more 
convu’d Uit, being about im. from the beach, and is brought down in goat skins upon asses. 
Bullocks, fd]eep and goats are also to be had. 

Mersa Fejer lies N. by W. 12 m. from Mersa Duroor. This khor is fonned by a break in the 
<’o:;streof, in the bight of which there is good anchorage in 13 fathoms, mud. Within this 
.uichorage is a sandy spit, forming a small bay, in which there are 6 and 7 fathoms water; but the 
ciiriiinol into it is narrow. There is a shoal which forms the S. side of entrance of this khor, and 
c.xteiids along the coast-reef in patches to Mersa Ahroos, which is 1 m. to the S., and i’s an 
?^richorago for boats only; on this shoal is a 1-fathom rock, with 5 or 0 fathoms between. To enter 
Mersa Fejer, keep close along round the point of the reef forming the N. side of the entrance. 
Goomud Babaht bears W. by N. Wood may be cut here, and bullocks may be obtained. 

Goomud Eabaht, the most conspicuous land on this coast, is a high conical mountain, with a 
cro'.>ked peak on its lop; it is just to the N. of Mersa Fejer, does not alter its appearance, and may 
be F.eoi from the S. of Jezirat Abdullali to the island of Macowa. About N. 8^ m. from Mersa Fejer, 
in Awi Teree Mersa, a gap in the coast-reef, 600 yards wide at the entrance, and about the same 
dcptli, with 26 fathoms mud in mid-channel, which decreases to 8 fathoms close to the reefs 
Country boats anchor here close-in; but there is no protecUon for ships. Off this anchorune 
Ooomud Rabaht bears W. | S. ° 

Mersa Ar-rakea is 12 m. to the N. of Mersa Fejer, or 66 rn. from Suakin, in lat. 20® 13' N., 
Ion. 37" ly E. The coast from Awi Teree has some rocky patches near its reef, and the entrance 
ro this phu^. IS surrounded by them, with deep water close to it. This anchorage is narrow, and 
eii€ompx.->sed by a reel, which, vMth N. winds, makes it necessary to keep the weather side of the 
klior close cn board. In mid-chaimcl, the soundings are 12 fathoms, mud, and there is smooth 

water v.Ah all winds. Ihe ships anchorage is on the E. side of a small coral island, wliich in 

i lie ci.tnuico to a mall bay of 6 and 7 fathoms. The channel into this khor is winding, and to 
the N. of the largest shoal olF its entrance, mth the mouth of the khor open, leaving two small 
patches oil Lhc right hand, Goomud Rabaht being then on with the H. end of the island in the bay, 
hearing U. by b. It is reported ihat excellent fresli water may be obtained here. 

False Chimiiey HiU ie to the N of Meres Ar-rakea; it is just seen off Sheikh Baroud a 
gh in«aintaui vviih a jugged hqn to chimneys, from whence it is so named. Its ranee 

appeal^ to be E. and W. Olf Awi Teree and Mersa .U-rakea, it appea-s as a shart neal ed 

K the S.Znv of a round eioCated 

•hi K 'i ’r known by a remarkabin piece of land a little S. of it, called Table Hill ■ ihia is 

•lie lo«e«t piece of land near the catcsi, e. litue M Sulaka. ’ 
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S.^A^ is 14^ m. to the N. of Ar-rakea, or 79 m. from Suakin. 



MTund\l5nf w’s’® 5°“^ the^k of the outer reefs of S.-Jika,’and^kh Sbk 

iviound iJeaung W. $ S. There are some rocky patches near the coast-reefs about 6m. S. of this 
p ace, at'd the narrow part of tlie channel, between the coast and outer reefs, is only im. S. of this 
w sandy spit bordered by the coast-reef, and a small bay formed to the 

W of It, between the sandy spit and some sunken rocks to the S. of it (whose discoloured water 
maybe seen in clear weather), in which is an anchorage in 9 or 10 fathoms mud. surrounded by 
sunken patches of rocks. 11ns is what Captain Court called Mousetrap Bay. The chann»l's 
leading to it are narrow; that to the E. is close round the sandy spit reef, avoiding some small 
patches off us edge a little outside the spit, and passing between them and the larger patch to the 
S. of It. The ^ channel is inside the sunken rocks to the S.E. of the sandy spit: it is a little 
wider than the E channel, but the eye through both can be the only guide. The least waterthe 
Jjeiiares had m these channels was 3 fathoms, rocks, but between the sandy spit reef and sbool trt 
the S.E. of it, there are 9 to 4 fathoms. ‘ 

^ Ihose who do not wish to go into this intricate place, may obtain anchorage outside the sandv 
spit, upon the S. of its reefs; but the water deepens quickly off it. The Benares anchored in 
3J fathoms, rocks and sand, and when brought up, was in 10 fathoms, rocks and sands. This 
anchorage is very indifferent, with bad holding-gi’ound, and will not answer in S. winds; it is also 
doubtful if the iuner anchorage is protected from them by the suiTounding patches of sunken rock.s 
Ihere are no supplies of any description to be had here. Little Salaka is 1 m. to the S. of Sal aka* 
and IS only a naiTow break in the reef, which leads into a small bay, full of shoals, a fit aiichorarrj 
for nothing larger than boats. ^ 

Mallago, or Chimney Hill, is to the W. of Salaka; it is a liigh, rugged-topped mouutain 
approaching the appearance of chimneys more than that named False Chimuev Hill. It has the 
same a)ipearance throughout, and is seen from Mema Fejer to Macowa Island.' 

DUBERDABB is 12 m. to the N. of Salaka. Tlie Tyflah Islands are to the S. of it, and 
between them and the main is the channel in, which is only J in. wide; and the anchorage hears 
Irora the N. part of the island, W. by N. m. This anchorage is small, but the .soundiugs are 
mud, and good protection from N. winds may be found by anchoring close up inside tlie point of 
the reef. Ihere is a remarkable-dark hill in the range nearest the coast, and tht^ Funnel Hill 
appears open to the X. of it at this anchorage. 

Hill, 80 called from its similarity, is to the W. of Duberdahh, in the S. extreme of 
tlebel ireher, and is shut in behind the Sugar-loaf at Macowa. Jebel Trebur is a high, distant 
mountain above Duberdabb, beyond tlie second slope. On its X. top, are two small rugged 
clcyations, the N. one is seen from Awi Tcree to Kbor Dullow, where it shows as the highest part 
o land to the S. Small Peak, on the near hills, has a fiat top, and is a little to the N. of Jebol 
iti’ur. Sugoi’-loaf is a peaked mountain in the range between Jebel Trebur and the coast, and 
IS a little to the N. of ilie Imiiuh I Hill above mentioned. 

THE TYFLAH ISLANDS are about i m. trom the coast, near Duberdabb, and consist of 
three or tour sandy patches, with a few huslios on thorn ; they are surrounded bv sbual water and 
suuK-eu pitdies ot rock; but anchorage may he had under the W. sandv patch agiinst the N. winds, 
a nun O to 4 fathoms yep irregu ar soundings; and protection against S. winds may be found 

nr fir Z S T f t ^here aiv detached reefs 

bi)ieaa over 8 in. to the b.E. of the Tvtlah ldand« r. ft . i 

distance of 9,n. to E. by N. from those Islands t k 7^m m f 

Khor Makaffl is about 9 m. to the N. of buberdahb •' ? .. tl /?“ 
co!i.sl-rcof, auil b.TS good ancborn.Uf' for buRfriilows • but noi'fbpt-' • ^ 

.\carly 2 m. to ibo S. of it is little Makaffl, with a br. akinrr patch lT,n Tv ‘ 

channel towards Macowa, which hero is nearly 4 m with, u 

MACOWA ISLAND is him. loug nearly N SsUT 'r laf' '”,‘'‘“'*7 

4 m. from .bo cottst. ,,nd ttearly parallel^tberem: its S p^b'fs Siat 2t.o U'^ ^ 


N.end and thus forms the S. side of th^r^ ame 

^-^ho^age1n'^ 2TE.: m, ^P^-teuds 

Anchorage is also to be 


bad on tbe^W. siJe7f irin^ni ilejXrrqu^^^^^^ 

Myetta is a small, high, barren kill, il m. to tlie E. of Macowa. 


aituated upon the S.E. jwrt 
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^ a coral reef, long, and neai'ly 2 m. broad; it bas another small island upon it, Im: N.W. of 
Myetta. This reef extends nearly 1 m. S. of Myetta; and at 2 m. S.S.W. of this island is a sunken 
patch of rocks, and about 4 m. from it, upon the same bearing, is a 1^-fathom patch of roclvS. 
These two patches, which are Urn. apart, form the entrance to Macowa from the sea; the S. high 
part of j\Iacowa, about W. i N., should lead through between them. TNTien the E. extreme of 
kaoowa Island bears N., you should haul to the S.W. towards Chimney Hill, to pass round the 
S. tip of Macowa Reef. The Channel is l^m. broad between this reef and the numerous reefs to 
the N.E. of Duberdabb. There is a channel between Myetta and Macowa Islands, with many 

siuiken patches in it. ^ ^ a r 

DOKHANA, or DOHOHA BAY is formed by Has Roway and the reef which extends S. from 
it, from the S. extremity of which it runs inland to the N.N.W. nearly 20 m.; the S. part, or mouth 
of this Bay, is encumbered with small islands, reefs and shoals. The part more particularly called 
Dokhana Bay is situated on the W. side of this extensive bay, at the distance of 18ra. N. by W., 
and N.N.W. from Khor Llakaffl. It has good anchorage, and the water is better than that generally 
mot with on the coast. The well is about I m. from the beach, to which the water-casks may.-be 
rolled and filled, or the water may be purchased of the natives: but neither fresh provisions nor 
fii'c-wood are to be procured. The E. entrance to this bay is about ^m. wide, the S. part being 
bounded by the reef off the N. part of Macowa, and on the N. by the extreme of Ras Roway Reef; 
tlrn dtpth between being 18 fathoms. Having passed this, the breadth increases to more than 

1 m., but again becomes narrower in wlmt may be called the W., or inner entrance, formed by a 
sand-banli on the N.W. part of Macowa Reef and a small island off it; this is also about ^ m. wide. 
After passing through the inner entrance, the soundings will be from 12 to 4 fathoms, until abreast 
ox^ the third island, where they deepen; but there are many patches for which the eye can be the 
only guide. Having passed the third island and its extensive reef, a course about N.W. will carry 
the thip to the anchorage at Dokhana, which is a little to the N. of a cluster of sandy islands, off 
whicli are f,ome rocky patches of 2 fathoms. 

The channel inside Macowa, leading to Dokhana Bay from the S., is safe, as the patch in the 
S. part of it, off Little Makaffl, can be seen, and the soundings decrease towards the N.W. part of 
ihat island, affording an opportunity of anchoring conveniently. 

The Benares sailed out through the E. channel from Dokhana; and, as the channel is intricate 
and dangerous, it has been thought proper to give an account of the proceedings:—Weighed in 
early morning from Dokhana, and after clearing the islands and patches of 2 fathoms, which are 

2 in. from tlio anchorage, we steered just to the E. of the third island (which is connected to the 
second by the shoal water), and ancliored in 7 fathoms, amongst a number of patches off the 
£. entrance, and about 1 m. N. of the extensive reef off the N. part of Macowa Island ; the extreme 
.S. point of Kas Roway Reef bearing E.S.E., and the entrance distant dm.; the extremes of 
klacowa, from S. by W. J W., to 8. by E. i E. Weighed with a light N. wind, and proceeded 
tlirongh the E. entrance; in standing out wo liad 10, 0, and 5 fathoms, rocks and sand. From 
tliMioc wo worked through a maze of reefs, with deep water between, and in the afternoon anchored 
under the lee of a reef, on its edge, in 9 fathoms, rocks and sand, about 1 m. to the E. of Ras 
Roway, wb 2 « h forms a bluff on the highest land hereabout. 

EAS ROWAY lies lOim. about N. by E. from the N. end of Macowa Island. Between 
Myetta Island and Ras Roway there is a continued mass of rocky patches, and deep, naripw 
ebanneis; outside of thorn again are two other reefs, with two small sandy islands; which render 
this u. d ingoreus pan of the coast to make from the S.E. at night-time; when it is the first land¬ 
fall nJAr leaving Jebel Teor, on the N. passage, up the Red Sea. From Ras Roway, the reefs off 
Jiddali on the- Arabian coast Loin* about E, by N., and arc 100 m. distant. 

Oomul Groosh, or Ohm-el-Kuroosh, the outer island, is a sand-bank on a small reef, about 
^ m. in diameter, in lat. 20^ 5i' Ion. 37^ 20' E.; and it is 7 m. N.E. by E. from Myetta 
island. The other, called Shab Baraya, is 3 in. to tbo W. of it, and is situated upon the 8. end 
of ai; extensive reef, which runs 4 m. to tbo N., and on which the H.E.i.G. sloop-of-war Nautilus 
was w recked in l-i^bO. 

Dangers. Fr. in 1 to 3 m. E. of Ras Roway are throe small shoals or sand-banks; and at 
2 di K. by N. of a sa’My Cnv 2 , which is 2in. to the N. of Ras IFiway Bluff, tlu n' are two dangerous 
sunken rorks. 

The Coast, horn tlir E. tip of Jlnq Roway, trends ratlicr slraiglit to the N.W. At 12 m. to 
tlic N.W. from the Jh s:i»n-!y cape is tlie S.E. end of a reef, called 8haL Kumeeri, whi'di extends 
nearly 5 m. N.W., ami is only 3 m. off the ouost, which to the S.R. of it is steep-to. There arc a 
Iw patches bi twc'n this shab mid t!io ro:»st, which can b(3 scon liy a good look-out. At 8 m. to 
N.W. from hhal- J*, umeeii is Kiior Mishmish; there arc two breakmg patches about 2 m. off tho 
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coast between, and another, considerably larger, about 2^m. N.E. of the entrance. There is also a 
dangerous sunken rock, lying at a distance of 6 m. in nearly the same direction, from Khor Shonab, 
on which the sea breaks sometimes: between these two latter there are no soundings. This is the 
outer danger hereabout, and is nearly 6 m. from the land; it lies in lat. ‘21° 25' N. 

ABOO MISHMISH, or, more properly, Khor Shemib, is 35 m. to the N. of Khor Makafll. 
Ras Roway, situated between them, is a very prominent part of the Nubian coast. Khor Shenab 
is formed through a gap in the coast-reef, and extends between 3 and 4 m. inland; it is upwards of 
200 yards wide at the entrance, with a depth of 30 to 16 fathoms, decreasing as you advance 
inwards. A vessel may mn in with a fair wind, but there is no working room in it. Tho best 
mark for this khor is Quoin Hill, on with two small paps on the highest part of the land within; or 
it may be found by the breaking patches to the N.E. of it, which will be on with Aboo Hamahma 
when bearing N.W. ^ W.; and from the S. part of these outer patches the entrance is to tho 
S.W. 2 m. There is neither wood, water, nor fresh provisions to be had here. 

Khor DuUow is nearly 5 m. to the N.W. of Shenab, and although it runs nearly as far inland, 
it i^'ouly about 200 yards wide, and is also a gap in the coast-reef, having in the entrance from 
18 to 15 fathoms. A vessel with a fair wind may iiin in here and anchor, but there is no room for 
working. About 2 or 3 m. to the N.E. of this place is a breaking reef, called Shab DuUow, from 
the S. part of which Aboo Hamahma bears W. by N. A dangerous rock lies 3i m. to the 
S.E. of Shab Diillow; it is upw^ards of 5 m. from the coast-line. 

Aboo Hamahma (not on the charts), is a table-topped hill to the N. of Dallow, in a range 
near the coast, which continues to the S., and tenninates in small straggling hummocks, a little to 
the S. of Khor Mishmish. Haycock Peak is the most S. but one in the above range, ftuoin Hill 
is to the N. of the last; it has a piece of land curiously projecting from its S. brow, which is the 
highest, and is situated at the upper part of Khor Mishmish. Tho Paps are a notch in the centre 
part of tho highest hill, to tho W. of Mishmish. 


OUTER REEFS AND INNER CHANNEL FROM SUAKIN TO KHOR DULLOW. 

The land throughout this tract is high and mountainous in the interior, of barren aspect, and 
decreases in several ranges towards the coast, and at 6 to 10 m. from it terminates in a broken 
ridge of hills^on a sandy plain, partially covered with short furze and tufts of bad gross, which 
extend to the sea, without any appearance of cultivation. 

The Outer Reefs forming the Inner channel along this coast are generally 2 and 3 m. from 
it, excepting in the neighbourhood of Jezhat Abdullah, Salaka, Duberdabb, and Ras Roway, in the 
latter of which places they approach within half a mile. The outermost parts of these reefs are 
12 m. off the coast, and are in patches with deep water between. The first cluster extends frem. 
Siiakin to 4 m. to the S. of Sheikh Boroud, or to tho parallel of 19° 31' N. Between this and the 
parallel of 19° 30', or about 1 m. to tho N. of Sheikh Baroud, where the reef again commences, is 
the First Outlet into tlie open sea. 

The second cluster of reefs continues so far as the parallel of 19® 44', N., or about 0 in. to the 
N. of Mersa Gcehai, and extends about 10 m. off the coast. To the N. of this cluster is the Second 
Outlet, which terminates off Mersa Duroor, or in lat. 19° 484-'. These the natives speak of as the 
principal outlets in this neighbourhood. Close under SQmo of the above reefs anchomge may be 
lound : but the ports on the coast being only 12 to 14 m. apart, will, perhaps, in mo^t cases, pre¬ 
clude the necessity of resorting to them. One of tliese anchorages is between Shab Damart and 
I\Iersa Kuwai, in 25 fathoms, mud ; a second is to the S.E. of Jezirat Abdullah, in 20 fathoms, 
mild ; a third is to tho rs.L. ot Geehai, in from 9 to 10 fathoms, sand. 

From the second outlet terminating off iMei 
distance 
the inner 

which oxtcu.ls up to the E. by S. of Awi teree, or to tho ptirallerof'20''''7''x.‘’ hut tlicrc is a 
patrli .about 2 or d m. from th«‘ coast in the centre ol it. * »- i xlTk. n a i 

The outir reefs continue from the K. by S. of Awi dereo to tli.-. V a,, a it. 

part with a sh.oal called Shab Suady, about 4 m. off the coast which is umvir 1 of ^ ' ‘ 

L K. extreuu, being to the E. of Ar-raKea. 

euiiken rocks, and th,' reels continue in this wav to the N with .-m .ll i ? patches o( 

none of which arc frciuent.cd or considered safruntU to the N E t L 

opciiiiig — the Fourth Outlet_almvit hnlf n Ar-iakca, wheic ihero is an 

i/s ncig^bouid,oodraudXtforeTis 1 tol r 

native boats proceeding to Jiddah. ^ ^ Itcduently made use of by 


a imru is? lo luo vjeeiiai, in irom u to It) tathoms sand 

'rom the scctmd outb3t terminating off Mersa Alnroor, the’ontcr reefs extend in patches to the 
ceot 10 m off the laud, and cease a little to the S, of Mersa Fojer. or nearlv to tat. 3tF O' X,, 
,ner imrl being dishint from that port about 2 m. : and from thence is the Third Outlet 
extends up to the E. by S. ol Awi Teree. or to the tiamllel r\f ono s. x- , ’ 
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With modemte N. winds, these boats can reach that port from it, and therefore an interval of 
one or two days’ fine weather induces them to 'take advantage of this opening, in order to avoid the 
narrow and intricate parts of the Inner Channel off Salaka, and to the N. of that place. When the 
winds are fresh, it is usual to work from port to port daily on this coast, until up with Macowa. 
from whence tiiey proceed across to Jiddah. Anchorages on rocks and sand may he obtained under 
many of the outer patches between Duroor and Fejer, and on those from Awd Teree to the N., 
particularly to the N.E. of Ar-rakea, under the S. part of the reefs, in 10 fathoms, rocks and sand. 

From the outlet terminating to the N.E. of Ar-rakea, and which is not reckoned usually 
amongst the principal channels, the outer reefs extend in patches to the parallel of Salaka, or to 
20° 20' N. lat.; and 3 m. to the S. of that anchorage they are more numerous, and approach 
nearer to the shore, the channel being reduced to the S. of that place to half a mile or less in 
breadth, with some sunken rocks on the E. side of it, w’hich are near the largest reef on that side; 
and when Table Mound is shutting in with the top of the False Chimney Hill, a good look-out 
should be kept for them. The first sunken rock is about a mile to the S. of Salaka, and to the S. 
of this sunken rock tvto patches wull be seen, which may be passed on either side, but the in-shoro 
channel is the widest. To the N.E. of these, off the end of the largest reef, is another sunken rock. 

Anchorage. —If the weather is cloudy, it will at times be difficult to discern the sunken rocks 
and patches : it will then be advisable to remain at anchor at Salaka, or some other place about the 
reefs, until it clears up. If coming from the S., anchorage may be found in 7 or 8 fathoms, rocks 
and sand, under the two small patches already mentioned, to the W. of the largest reefs bordering 
the narrowest part of the channel, about 2 m. to the S. of the sandy spit at Salaka. 

The Fifth Outlet from Suakin is between the parallels of 20° 26' and 20° 31N,, being 5 m. 
broad to the open sea. From the latter parallel, at 9 m. to the S.E. of Duberdabb, where the reefs 
agH-ii commence, they continue in patches to the N. to lat. 20° 43'. This cluster approaches 
within half a mile of the coast, a little to the S. of Duberdabb, and the outermost patch, called 
Guttat el Banah, is 10 m. E. ^ N. from Duberdabb, and 9 m. S.E. by E. from the sandy point 
of IMacowa Island. 

The Sixth Outlet is about 2 m. wide between the two rocky patches lying at 2 and 4 m. 
S.S.W. from Myetta Island. From the N. one of these, the reefs continue to the N. to lat. 21° 3' N., 
including all those about Macowa and Ras Roway, already described. 

From the two dangerous rocky patches lying E. by N. 2 m. from the sandy cape to the N. of 
Has Roway, up to Khor Dullow, there are only three small clusters. One is 12 m. N.W. from the 
.Kandy cape, and is called Shab Kuraeeri : it is narrow, and forms a channel between it and the 
^oost, 1 ra. broad, with several small sunken patches in it near to tlie reef. The second is N E. 
<>f Kbor Mishmish, and from 2J to 3 m. off shore. The third is Shab Dullow, lying N.E. of Khor 
Dullow, from 24 to 5 m. off shore. Between Shab Kumeeri and the reefs off Shenab are also two 
kh'ipJI patches. There is also a single sunken rock, lying 6 m. N.E. of Khor Shenab. 


COAST FROM KHOR SHENAB TO SHADWAN ISLAND. 

Khor Sheuab, or Mishmish, is an extensive inlet on the coast of Nubia, in lat. 21° 21' N.. 
Ion. 37'- 4' E., and has already been described in page 141. Here the surveying vessels Bemirel 
and PaUnv.rus commenced their surveys, one to the N.. and the other to the S. This inlet is the 
S. one of nine which lie on the coast. Khor and Shab Dullow have also been described. 

From the outermost dangerous lo^k in lat. 21° 25' N., to the N.E. of Khor Shenab, on a 
N, l airing, and 15 m. distant, there is a small dangerous reef, the outer one of several : this small 
. reef lies i2 m. from the shore, in lat. 21° 39' N., Ion. 37° 7' E., and has no soundings near it. 

lh‘om this ngnin the next outer danger is a large reef, of 2.1 m. in length, its S. end in lat. 22° 0' N., 
i and loii. 37^^ 1' E. Between these two List-mentioned reefs there are no dangers, except those wljich 
j lie 3 or 4 tn. to the A\ ., among which anchorage may be found, as well as at the hitna* large reef, 

I wljcli is nearly ceunccted with an extensive range of reefs, extending from tliis for 8 or 9 m. to tlie 
I siiore, V,/lien here forms Ras lilba Cape, with a range of small hills on it. 

BAS ELBA, in lat, 22 IN., and Ion. 36° 51' E., is so named from a range of conspicuous 
! high mou'italiici in the interior, called by the native.s Elba, distant from the Cnpo 24 and 25 m. } 
The and highest hill on this range, of 6,900 feet elevation, is axMed South Peak; it is in lit | 
21^ . 1 ,!' N ,, ai(d Ion. 2;-:'E. Those lofty Elba inonniains form a magniCicont laiul-niai-lt. 

\ ess ri-, pa-ssii.K up the lied Sea, ahould reinember the promirKiir.c of Capo Elba. The H.E.I.C. 
Stfciiiner Ferozf, in 1H48, not having seen land after passing Jchel Teor, suddenlr at th., in the 
inommg, l.^u’id li.-vs'. If among ihe reefs off Ras Elba. The mountains had l.ieen visible for 2 Lours, 
the pilot cou.d noL btdieve they were bo near as they [coved to be. 
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Between Elba Cape and Khor Shenab, any of the inlets on the coast afford good anchorage for 
ships, taking care to avoid the numerous detached reefs off the coast 3 or 4 m. ; even under ma!ir 
of these reefs anchorage is to be got, the eyesight being your guide. 

The coast, from Elba Cape to the N., is low near the sea; gradually rising inland, it takes a 
N.W. direction for 19 in, to a coral cliff cape, of moderate elevation, called Eas Juzreeal: there is 
an excellent harbour close to the S. of this cape, called Merza Helaib, A vessel, wishing to anchor 
there, must haul close round a sandy island, nearly attached to the cape, and then haul up to the 
N.W. between a reef and the island ; the passage is narrow, but when clear of the reef, you may 
stand to the S.W. and the S. into a beautiful harbour, where a vessel may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, 

J m. from the shore. Good water is to be procured here at some wells about 500 yards from the 
beach ; fire-wood is plentiful; sheep are numerous, and to be obtained from the civil and obliging 
natives. The coast from Ras Juzreeal takes a direction N.W. for 33 m. to Ras Aboo Darah, in 
lat. 40' N., which is due S. from the Siahl Islands; to seaward it is studded with innumerable 
reefs and rocks. High Peak, of the Elba range, 5,000 ft. high, stands 17 m. to W. by S. of Ras 
J uzreeal. 

Elba Island, a small low coral island, in lat. 22° 24' N. and Ion. 36° 29' E., is situated on 
the body of an extensive reef or reefs, by which it is surrounded ; anchorage may be found on some 
spots, or breaks, in this reef, but sunken rocks are numerous about it. 

The Siahl, or Seeall Islands are three in number, low and sandy, and partly covered with 
bushes: they are 8 or 9 m. from Aboo Darah, the nearest part of the coast, and suiTounded by 
numerous rocks and reefs, with intricate passages among them. The E. Seeall Island is the largest, 
being about 2 m. long, from E. to W. These Islands are the residence of numerous fishermen of 
the Hootainy tribe; the large island is in lat. 22° 47' N., and Ion. 3b° 12' E., and can be seen at 
times from the large reef Aboofenderah, which is 7^m. to the N.E. of Seeall Island. 

Shab Aboofenderah Reef, in lat. 22° 54' N., and Ion. 36° 17' E., bearing N.W. by N. from 
the outer large reef otY Elba Cape, just described, is very large, 3 m. from E. to W., and it is the 
S. and outer reef of what was called in the old chai'ts Foul Bay. It has anchorage on its S. side, 
but studded with numerous small patches of rocks : there is also a small rock about 20 ft. high on 
its E. extreme, probably the remains of an island, the outer part being washed away. 

Haring drawn a line between Aboofenderah Reef and the outer reef off Cape Elba, it just 
touches the outer reefs between these tw’o points, extending and detached from the shore. ^ Their 
positions remain to bo described, as follows; One small reef, lat. 22° 10' N., 2 m. to the . of the 

line, and the same distance from shore. Two small reefs iu lat. 22° 15 J' N., 1 m. to the W . of tlio 

line, and 5Jm. from the shore. The outer reef of a gi'oup, in lat. 22° 354' N., just on the line, on 
a bank of soundings, extending 20 m. to the N.W., as far as the Siahl Islands. Ihcse reefs are 
very dangerous, having numbei*s of detached rocks about them; however, if a small ^es5ol is in j 
want of anchorage, she may find shelter under most of them. 

Meereer, a low sandy islet, surrounded by numerous reefs, lies about 35 m. to the N.^V^. of the 
large-Siahl. Mersa Sbarb, lying on the coast between, has good anchorage for a small^vessel in 
its entrance ; and tht rc seem to bo fewer ree fs otf this place than either to the N. or the b.E. 

ST. JOHN’S ISLAND, or SEBEEJET, in lat. 23° 36' N., and Ion. 36° 10' E., is a small 

high island, of 1000 ft. elevation, and of a‘circular form; the hill in the centre of the island ierm- 
ing a remarkable sharp pejik of volcanic origin. This island was formerly famous fur iUs ciaeraids, 
but now is the lonely al>ode of one or two fishermen, who are constantly on the lo*ik-out ior turtle, 
which are vr ry nunu rous h^ roabouts, and valuable for their shell. The island neither atlorcls 
water nor vegetable pruduction, l)eing dreadfully barren ; it is steep on all sides, having no 
soundings near the bmul of coral reef which surrounds it, or, more properly speoking, which con¬ 
stitutes its base. 1 Hiring the survey of the Roti ^(,a, tia.* surveying vcs-a.l Pitliinirus held on this 
island during a N.-\\ ester, hy hooking the kedge aneboV tea bole in the r<a. f, and Uiuking fast. 
At 3 m. to the S.l'i. < ^ ^S^‘b‘ rjet, tlnu'e is a siiiall steep rocky island, with no soundings near. 

Foul Bay, tlje S. point of which lies to the W of Scherjet Island, and to N.W. of 
fenderah i, is toll of ivols and sunken rocks; a line drawn from Al}OOfen k \h Ueef, on a N.W 
bearing, to k’t. 22 .‘>1 N., and Ion. 36° 18' E., touehes the outer boiunl irv of voofs to the N W 
till th.is line is crossed by another drawn to the S.W. from Seberjvt. Tins laA line or So>/en." 
beaiiii^' X K I y N- "Ill I 0 ..I oloi,,- to tho E. of yi. J„hu>.'wu f , 01 , 1 o.lu r.. ' 

St. John s Reef lus ... l,.t. Q:3» N., m.d lo...E., or 11 ni. .0 t)v. S.W. of tl Elm. 

)t i1ii« outoi-roof; indeed this part .>[ the soa s. a nrrt ci 
pa-s to tho y\. of a lino drawn froim it to Macouv Isluid, in.locs 


Other reefs lie to the S.\V. and IV. 
reefs, 'riiei cf.jvc no vc-sel should • 
in oil urge of n [»ilol. There ; 
on the N. side by Macour 
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Macour, or Emerald Island, bears from St. John’s N.W. i W., distant 23^ m., and is in 
lat. 23'^ 50' N., and Ion. 30‘=' 48' E., and distant between 3 and 4 m. from the low sandy capo at 
lias Beuass; the island is small, not being above a mile in length, and about 100 ft. high in the 
centre, composed of one mass of coral, and affords no anchorage, bottom not being found. It is 
surrounded by a coral reef, which, off the N.W. end, extends half a mile from the island. 

BAS BEN ASS. —The body of this cape, on which are some moderately-elevated hills, lies 
in lat. 23° 55' N. ; the outer extreme of the cape, in Ion. 35° 47' E., is a low sandy point running 
out to the S.E. On the E. side of the cape there is no bottom at 30 fathoms close to the shore; on 
the W. side there is an extensive reef running off to the S. as far as the parallel of Emerald Island ; 
off the extreme S. point of the reef are numerous small reefs and rocks, with irregular soundings 
between them, from 8 to 30 fathoms. The channel between this reef and Emerald Island is 14 m. 
broad, with overfalls from 7 to 12 fatlioms, rocks. A vessel coming in through this channel must 
be cautious not to come too close to the sunken rocks and reefs off the cape, till in deep w^ater; 
she may then work up to the anchorage N.N.E. to the head of the bay, and anchor in 10 or 12 
fathoms, about 1 m. from the shore, well sheltered from all winds, the low sandy cape off Tlas 
Benass bearing S.E., distant 3f m. In working up, care should be taken not to come too near to 
the low sandy cape, on account of the numerous rocks near it. On the main land, are some ancient 
Egyptian ruins, nearl}^ covered with sand, and supposed to be the remains of the city of Berenice. 
Off this place, vessels can anchor in from 8 to 12 fathoms. 

Near the beach, in Foul Bay, is a range of high, remarkable peaks, called Berenice Mountains, 
wliich are seen some distance from sea; the N. and highest one of this range is 4,440 ft. high, and 
lies in lat. 23° 34' N., and Ion. 35° 20' E. 

The Coast, from Bas Benass, runs W.N.W. 7 or 8 m. to a point, off which there are two 
small reefs, distant from the point about 2 m.; the land there forms a deep bay, having no 
soundings near the shore. In lat. 24° 10' N., and Ion. 35° 40' E., there is a large reef, called the 
Eury Shoal, and several small ones to the N.W.; the outer one distant from the main 9 or 10 in. 
There is anchorage in 6 or 7 fathoms, rocks, on the S. part of Fury Shoal; but it is very bad 
holding-ground, and difficult to approach, being studded with small rocks. From the Fury Shoal, 
tile dangers extend only a few miles off the coast of Egypt to Cosire, and will be mentioned as 
follows:—To the W.N.W. of the Fury Shoal, and on the mainland, there is-good anchorage, called 
Mersa Wadi Lehuma, in lat 24° 12' N., in 7 or 8 fathoms, under the lee of a low point, off which 
a narrow reef projects to the S., between which and tlie main a vessel may anchor. To the E. and 
to tlie N.E. of this anchorage, there is a cluster of small reefs in lat. 24° 13' and 24° 14' N., and 
Ion. 35° 34' E., with no soundings close to them; and 9 or 10 m. to the N.W. is another cluster, 
with numerous detached rocks in the channel between them. 

Jebel Wadi Lehuma, in lat. 24° 12' N., Ion. 35 E., is the highest peak of the Emerald 
Mountidus, which stand about 40 m. to the W.N.W. of Ras Benass. This magnificent peak has 
been seen in clear weather upwards of 100 m.; it stands about 21 leagues to the S.W. of the 
light-house on Daedalus Reef. 

Mehahees, or South Island, is the most S. of four low sandy islands, situated near the main 


h:nJ, and lying nearly N. and S. from each other. South Island lies in lat. 24° 19' N.. and Ion. 


05° 22' E., .and 2 m. off the main, to which it is joined by an extensive reef, l.J^ m. long. The.so 
hliindb, the N. one of which, crdled Seeoul,.is in lat. 24° 23^' N., are surrounded by extensive 
reefs, with narrow passages between them, which are studded with rocks. Along the outer or E. 
edge of the reef there is no bottom at 30 fathoms close to the rocks. To the S. a vessel may 
anchor in 8 or 10 fathoms water between South Island and the main: there are two small reefs to 
the S.E. of South Island, about 1 m. distant, and two small patches, 3^ m. to E. by S. Ctlier 
dai’gerous reefs lie at 6 in. and 7 m. to the E. by S., and the E.S.E.; and others again between 
and the Fury Shoal. 

A small icei’ lies in lat 24° 29' N., and Ion. 35° 20' E., with several sunken rocks near it, 
4 i nu from the shore, and 3 m. from the N. extreme of the reef joining the four ishuids to the S.F.., 
witli overfalls from 14 to 30 fathoms between tht^ patches of rocks. Bas Ohm-ul-Ahbas, in lat. 
24'^ 33' N., is a low* point, to tlio S. of wliich there is indifferent anchorage uuder its lee, close to 
the shore, in 10 lltlioms, and go(;l shelter from the N.W.: it lies nearly S. from the Island Wadi 
Juinanl, distant 0 m., and can be easily known by a remarkable sugar loaf hid close to the biiach, 
wide)I is 300 or RiO ft. high. 

Sheim Sheik, in lat. o4° 30i^' N., and 4 m. S.W. of tho S. point of Wadi Jumaul Isl.ind, is a 
cove in tlie niain land, the Oitianco to which is about 2i)0 yards broad, the anchorage capacious 
at the further end, in 10 fathoms, yand and mad. Wood can be procured here close to the 


anchorage. 


( 
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Wadi Jumaul is a low rocky island, in lat. (the centre) 24° 39V and Ion. 35° 11^ E., 
24 m. in length N.W. and S.E.: there is an extensive coral reef off the N. end. The channel 
between the island and the main is dangerous, being full of small reefs and patches of rocks. Off 
the S. point there is a spit of shoal water, on which a vessel may anchor in 8 or 10 fathoms sand 
and rocks, with the centre of the island bearing N. A dangerous sunken rock lies E. by N. 

5 m. from the island, and another to the N. of the island 5 m. A small shoal, in lat. 24° 464 X., 
lies 7 m. to the N. of the island, and another half-way between them. The coast about this ^art 
ought to be approached with caution when Avithin 15 m. of the land, as far as lat. 25° X. 

DiEDALTJS REEE, or Abdul Kheesan, the only reef in centre of Red Sea, lat. 24° 56' X., 
Ion. 35° 51' E., and 41 m. to the E.N.E. of Wadi Jumaul, used to be dangerous before the iron ; 
light-house was erected there (by Mr. W. Parkes, C.E., the eminent harbour-engineer). During I 
the S.-Easter season of the Red Sea, Xov. to March, the sand-bank used to be covered. ^ 

The Light on Daedalus is fixed, 61 ft. above sea, visible 14 ni.; the light-house is 70 ft. high, 
from base to vane; of open iron-work, painted Red, and hoists the Turkish flag. The Brothers 
Isfeids bear from the Dcedalus Light N.N.W. J W. (by compass), or X.W. by X. (0*n<:?), and are 
distant 98 m. {See page 29D 

The Coast of Egypt. Has Doorah, in lat. 24° 53' N., and Ion. 34° 58' E., is a low point of 
the main, with a long reef running parallel and close to it. To tlie Xorth of the cape 4 m., there 
is a dangerous rock, and several other detached rocks to E.S.E. 8 m.; this part is dangerous for 
ships. Mirza Toondehah, in lat. 24° 57' X., and Ion. 34° 56' E., is an anchorage close in shore, 
where a vessel may anchor in 10 fathoms, under shelter of a low point, and a small reef projecting 
from it. To the E.N.E. 3 J m. from this anchorage, there is a small reef, with anchorage on its 
S.E. side. In lat 25° 4' N., and Ion. 34° 55' E., there is a reef 21 ra. from the shore, on the 
S. extremity of which a sliip may anchor in from 10 to 18 fathoms, well sheltered from X.W., 
winds. In lat. 25° J2' N., and Ion. 34° 48' E., anchorage will be found in a small, nan’ow cove, 
called Mirza Zebara, the entrance not more than 100 yards broad, but perfectly sheltered; to the 
N. of this lies the ElpMnstone Reef, discovered in the Palinunis, in 1827, in lat. 25° ISP X., 
and Ion. 34° 49' E. To the W.N.W. of this reef 5^- m., is indifferent anchorage, on the main land 
in Mirza Debah, between which and Elphinstoue Reef are several shoals and rocks, 3 m. from the 
shore. Mirza Mombaruck, a good anchorage, in lat. 25° 30' N., and Ion. 34° 89' E., is a small 
bay with soundings of 6 and 7 fathoms inside. Care must be taken in anchoring, as there is a 
sunken rock in the middle of the bny, visible from the fore-yard. Ras Humroo is 4 m. X.W. of 
this, and is a bluff, red cape. Mirza Trombee, iu lat 25° 42' N., and Ion. 31° 33' E., is an 
anchorage in 7 or 8 fathoms, a little sheltered from N.-Westers by a low point of the miiin. 'lo 
the N, of the point are two small shoals close in-shore. Soundings of 17 and 20 fathoms ai‘e near 
them, as well as 3 in. to the E. and X.E. 

Ras Aboo Haja, in lat. 25° 58' N., and Ion. 34° 221' E., is 11 m. below Cosire, bearing S.E. 
by S. Irom the town. Off this cape there are two sunken rocks, distant from the shcre I m. 
Ihere is a black hill, shaped like a cone, standing among a number of low sand-hills, about 3 m. 
iu-sbore, which beam from the rocks W.S.W. } S. 

COSIRE, COSEER, or KOSAIR, the town is in lat. 26° 7' N., and Ion. 34° 10' E., and 
contains about 2,000 inhabitants. Ihe houses are low. and built on a sandy point, [‘rojecling a 
little from tiie lino of coast: a small J urkish fort occupies the more elevated ground at the back, 
or laiid-siJe of the town, and can be seen by a ship at sea 10 or 12 m. distant'. The coast, 8 or 
9 m. X. mid S. of Cosire, is very low: and a lono line of moderatelv-elpv.mej hills. 5 nr r, m in. 
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will drift to leeward. If the wind be light, she may anchor on a small patch of soundings from 
15 to 17 fathoms, sand, which lies li m. to the E. from the fort; between this bank and the 
anchorage in the roads there are soundings of 45 fathoms. 

In anchoring at Cosire, the best place is close to the point of the reef forming the roads. 
Should the wind blow hard from the N.W., a vessel may, by placing a gi’apnel on the reef, haul 
close up to it by a hawser, as the native boats manage, in a line of S.S.W, from the point of the 
reefs. The sand in the roads is shoal, having only U fathoms water on it. Having anchored 
near the reef, another bower anchor ought to be let go to the S.S.E., in case the wind should 
change to the S., from which quarter it seldom blows hard, and there is little danger with a long 
scope of cable, and as the ground holds well, being sand at the top and clay underneath. This 
place, in a few years more, will not afford shelter for boats, which are daily arriving to carry away 
the immense quantity of grain for Arabia, bringing as ballast a quantity of sand, which they are 
allowed to throw overboard into the roads, and is fast filling them up. Variation of the compass 
is 5 W. On the F. and C. of moon, H. W. occurs at 0 h.; rise and fall 3 ft. Easterly winds 
are not to be dreaded here; being the sea-breeze, they are only light and pleasant, and bring ** :th 
them little or no swell. 

THE BROTHERS are two small coral islands, situated inlat. 26® 19' N., and Ion. 34® 50 E., 
and bearing from Cosire E.N.E. 33 m. distant; they are 40 or 50 ft, out of water, steep all 
round, and have no soundings between them; thej may be seen 10 or 12 m. off. 

It is proposed to place a light on the Brothers. 

The coast to the N. of Cosire forms a straight line N.N.W. and S.S.E., as far as lat. 26 -38 
N.: it is safe to approach, and clear of dangers, except off one small anchorage called Gouay. A 
line from the outer roads of Cosire dra\Mi N. by W. clears all the dangers on the coast of Egypt to 
the N., as far as the Jafatain Islands; to the N. of which has been included in the Straits of 
Jubal, From Cosire to Suez, the country inland is occupied by the Mahahzi, a small tribe bearing 
a bad character; but they are seldom seen near the coast. 

Gouay is a small Bedouin village, in lat. 26® 21' N., and Ion. 34® 8' E. Here is good 
snehorage for small craft close to the shore, among a cluster of small reefs and rocks, in 4 or 5 
fathoms. Off this place are several dangerous reefs, with soundings between them and the shore; 
they bear from the anchorage about N.N.E. 2 and 3J m., and lie in lat. 26® 23V ^ ^ 

25' N., and from 2 to 3 m. off shore, with soundings about them to the N. and N.E. 2 m. The 
coast is then clear as far as Safadjer Island, between which and a low woody point of the main, 
called Saftdjer Ulbur, are three small reefs, in lat, 26® 40' N., and the outer one in Ion. 31® 3' E. 

Safahja or Safadjer Island, 5 m. long, S. by E. and N. by W., and 2 m. broad at the N. part, 
lies between lat. 26® 43' N. and 26® 48' N. The S. end is a long, low, sandy point, and on the N. 
end there is a remarkable table-hill about 150 ft. liigh, and in Ion. 33® 57V E. Bearing E. by S. 
from this hill, distant 4} m., lies a dangerous coral reef about Jm. in extent, with no soundings 
near it, in lat, 26® 46V N. Two other reefs lie to S.S.E. of this last-mentioned reel, one 
distant 2 m., the other 4^ m., and are 6 m. off shore. This last reef is the outer danger near 
Safadjer Island, and is called Shab Shear, in lat. 26® 42' N., and Ion. 34® 4' E. Safadjer Island 
i.s - ituated in the centre of a deep bay, in which there is good anchorage, both to the N. and S. of 
the islaufi; the soundings are very irregular, from 6 to 25 fathoms, sand and rocks. The best 
aiiclior;>ge in this j)art of the bay is near the 8. point of the ishuid: from the main an extensive 
reef projects out, and extends to the S. is fur ns the low woody point called Safadjer Ulbur. The 
channel betw(;«:;n the Island and the main gradually decreases, uutil it becomes not more than 2li0 
yards }>ro:id, and the depth of water 3 fathoms: it then increases until you pass the Island, and 
ei:U?r ;he northern bay. The E. side of this Island is lined by a narrow reef, ^vith no soundings 
at 00 hiihoras close to it; off the N. end a narrow reef projects in prongs to some distance. 
Between this reef off the M. end of tlie Island, and the islets joining Has Aboo-Soorai, is the 
ckannel into the N bay; but there is a shoal in the middle of the channel, which bears from the 
tuble-hill on Safadjer due N., distant 2f m. In the upper part of this bay there arc three small 
islets, two of which are connected togetlier by a reef. Haul round the outer of these two islets, 
and a vcs..ol will find good anchorage between them and the main. The soundings are irregular, 
from 7 to 25 faTlioros, sand and clay. The bay shelters from all winds. The channel between the 
al.ovc and roof is Ifm. broad- Ras Aboo-Soomi is in lat. 26® 52' N., and due N. from 
Table Hill on iSafadjer Island. This cape forms the N. cxt< i.Mie of Safadjer Bay; it is rather lugh, 
and safe to approach, having uo lioUora at 30 fathoms close to Iho shore. 

Sail Hasheesh, or Aboo Mokhadij, ate two small islets, the largest in lat. 27® 3' N., and 
Ion. 33® 0 5' E., lying in the centre of a small hay, formed by lias Khor Abobab, There is 
anchorage in 10 failioms close to the N. point of the bay, affording good shelter from the N.W. and N. 
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^ THU J FAHTIN, or JAFATAIH ISLANDS, are five in number, the S. part of the larr^est 
being in lat. 07° 12 ' N and Ion. 330 e. The Great Jafatain i.. a lo^, narro^v island, 
® > 1 length about 5^- in.; between it and the main is a low, woody 

IS an , M ec Ahoo Mingrah, to which it is joined by an extensive reef, which extends ofiP the X. 
pom 0 Cxreat Jafatam in several prongs. The passage between it and Ras Sakra (the point of 
e mmn) is not more than J- m. broad, and the soundings in it are extremelv irregular. In passim^ 
through It, the surveying brig Palinurus, frequently had 25 and 30 fathoms, then 6 and 7 fathoms 
e nex cast. I he reef projects off the W. side of the Great Jafatain, and gradually shoals 
o\^ans It, of which there is good anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms, sand. 

Iff ittle Jaiatain is a small, but rather high island, lying close to the E. side of the Great 
* 1 A ^ indifierent anchorage close to the S. end of the ch^mnel between the islands, in 

0 or U lathoms, rocks. A small island, called Ahoo Tamahla, bears S.E. from the S. end of 
lea Jalatain, distmit H m.; it is steep all round. There is a dangerous patch of rocks close to 
he b. point 01 the Great Jafatain, and another patch to the S.W., distant T^V m., or due W. from 
^ uoo iamahla ^ with soundings about them. There is also a small coml reef S. by W., distant 
m. tioui the S. point of the Great Jafatain, having soundings about it. Between this shoal and 
t le main, nearly m the centre of the bay, is a small low reef, Mugomish, having an island on its 
. . point, and a spit of sunken rocks bounding its S.W. side. Between this island and the main 

is an extensive reef in mid-channel, in the bay formed by the islands and Cape Klior Abbbah. 

_ lere IS no bottom in mid-channel, and irregular over-falls as you approach the shore and islands. 
Uom Jafatiuii Islands to the N. the coast forms a deep bay as far as the Sea of Zeitee. 

THE STRAIT OF JUBAL AND GULF OF SUEZ. 

f extends from Riis Mahomed to Toor Harbour, on the xXrabian sidiv, and 

island the peninsula of Zeitee, on the other. On the Egyptian side, the 

Iff T 1 ’ ^ Islands, and reefs to the E. of them: Jiilml Island, Gay- 

Tn the '.trsiit t’ wi N-W., and the peninsula and high land of Zeitee. 

coutrarv^trfr * Jubal there are regular tides; also in the Sea of Suez, Strong enough, when 
Strait sh'ould^een tlip working to windward. Vessels passing either up cr down the 

Reef will cnablo a vo-kpI shore on board; the light-house and soundings round the Ashrafi 

Reel cnablo a vessel to approach within a mile of the light. 

uv* it «m/^-^tlio^libdi nart pissing Ras Zeitee, the light-house is visible ; keep-^ 

nioht, ci's all N J the E. of S.E. l.y S. by 

the Liaht-house l-een it almt ' Ashrali Isltmd and Reefs. After jiassing to the E. nml S. of 

to the N. of N.\V.', taking car^whefTho hchf ha^T^r "'ght- ‘lo not hring tlio light 

Island, as you approach it to the E of S S T.f ^ " I”"'"" *extreme of Shadwan 

V.W. un.l S.E.; the L'l^ part HeThi lat %°ls' '“'“f 

nga on its E.. S., and S.W side.s with in f.tb n’’ sound- 

jid near the M.W., there is a low sandy and roT' '''- side, fronting the Egyptian shore. 

vV.: soundings from 8 to 10 fathoms Ltond fr'U?!'" '‘‘‘■''•naeo to the 

This is excellent anchomgc in "’’f 

rock, nettrly in the middle of the hay; this 'rock can be seen R a 'P' 

2 or 3 ft. water on it. This anchomge will answfr very wdl f^ a having o.tly 

blo\\iug weather, as you may work up under the lee of Shitlu-o ^ making the btnuts iri 

are sometimes very baffling under its lee more esne^' 11 •'* in quite smooth water; the winds 

Straits. The distince betwf^ the W sidTof ShEn^' ^ '■ ‘"’"I‘'T’" ‘ho N.W., in the 

6 or 0 m.. Laving several shoals mid way. "" ^S.vptian shore is 

the efart Tnd^wS flm's S"“ndings on its E. side, lbs uL.ut 8 vn. off 

if Ft- fa.?i? 

dangers in the clnmnel lo the W. of' Shata^pifl'^if 

emoot wateuSThe SRf\ Tj Focf-ed fju-ougli the N. chaBuol, wl„.re there is 

tne otmit ol Jubal. This chanu.M lies heUveen the N. end of Shudwe.n and 
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the Seaul Islands, A reef extends off the N.W. end of Shadwan J m., between \y1iicIi and the 
Seaul Islands there is a small reef in raid-channel. Bearing N. by E. from Shadwan ^.VV. point, 
distant between 2 and 3 ra., is a small but dangerous reef, Aboo phas, there are no soundings 
on the E. and N. sides of tliis reef; but there are 10 and 12 fathoms a little off the b.E. side, 
\vhere a vessel might anchor upon an occasion : the high part of Jubal beai*s from this ree . . 

by W. distant 7 ra ; the E. or high part of Shadwan S.E. i S., and its W. extreme about S.S.W. 

The Seaul Islands are small, low coral islands; the E. one, the largest, surrounded by a reef, 
having no soundings near it; the other two islands lie 1^ m. to the W. of the former: they 
three small broken coral cliffe, and are situated on the N. part of an extensive reef, oft the b. side 
of which there is anchorage on a sandy bottom. Care must be taken not to approach this reel too 
close, as there ai’e numerous coral rocks detached from it, which can be easily seen. In ^ 
a N.W. ^vind wiU canw a ship into the Strait of Jubal, passing close to the reefs off the beaul 
Islands, between them and the reef as mentioned, off the N. end of Shadwan. In hauling up to 
the N., you pass close to a large horse-shoe-shaped reef, which lies about IJ ra. to the N. ot the 
E. Seaul Isbmd. These are the only dangers between Sliadwan and Jubal, and in working in ine 
large strait near these two islands, a bearing of Shadwan is the best guide to the S., and ol 
Light-house to ihe N. Shadwan, S.E. part, bearing S.E. by S., touches all dangers on the W. side 
of the Strait, including Jubal and Ashrafi Reefs, and up to the high land ot Zeitee. ^ 

Jubal Island, the centre or high part of which is in lat. 27° 38 N., and Ion. 33 47 E., is 
420 ft. high, elevated in the centre, and of a cncular form, being about 2^ m. in diameter, the 
E. side is^^steep, having soundings near it at depths of 30 and 40 fatlioms; but deeper than that at 
1 in. off. On its S.S.W. side, two low coral islands nearly join, being connected with it by a reel. 
Tawileh, the S. one, is larger in area than Jubal, and theru is a clear sea between its W. shore and 
the Egyptian coast, which may he coasted along from the S. into the Bay of Ras Gimsah, ^'h^ch 
runs up 15 m to N.W, by W. of the S. end of Tawileh, On hauling round the S. end ot Jubal, 
good anchorage is to be found between it and the reef off the low coral islands in i or S fathoms, 
sandy bottom, distant about * m. from Jubal, with the high part bearing N ; this is e.xcellent 
nyhoriera in S.W. winds, and from which a vessel can easily proceed again into the Strait, and 
nvake the anchorage under Shah Ali. From 1 to 4 ra. to the N.N.W. of Jubal are three low coral 
islands connected with it by a reef, in which they are situated; the largest one, being near Juba , 
forms a small bav with the N. end of Jubal, in which there arc soundings of 25 and 35 latboms: 
it would not ansvVer as an anchorage. The N. end of Gaysoom Island has a small brown hillock 
80 ft. high on its extreme point, which bears from Jubal about N.W., distant 4 m. Jbm’e is a 
dco]. clieimel, between Jubal and Gaysoom, in which there are soundings from 25 to 38 fathoms, 
with good anchorage, close under the S. end of Gaysoom. The disadvantage of this anchoiage 
)S, t!;at a ship runs so far to lee\Yard before she obtains shelter from the N.W. swell, and loses 

time m beating back again through the channel. i r *1 a 1 

€te.ysooin, or Keisoom, from its N. point (which bears "W, 2 m. from the N. end of the shoal 
off Jubal), extend; to the S.W. 3J in., where it is nearly joined by W. Gaysoom, a low coral island, 
extending to tlie N.W. 2^- m.; the N. point of this W. Gaysoom, which is 55 ft. high, lies . by 
K. I N. from the brown hillock bn Gaysoom, distant 3J m., between which it forms a bay, ^Mth 
boamlings of 20 and 30 fathoms. Although the entrance to this bay is Ira. broad, the N.W. 
swcH. come-s in from Zeitee, and renders it unsafe anchorage; the N. side of the channel is bounded 
by ]di»ikra*.‘ Islet on the S. point of the reef, extending to the S. of the Aslmafi Islands. 

Ohin-i.l-Kroosli Harbour is a singular oval b^sin, formed to the S. of the Ashrafi Islands by 
a iiaulc (-i cuial and sand, forming a loop towards Gaysoom, and having the low sandy islet, 
i»]ickr:ih, at iU S. extreme. It has from 0 to 8 fathoms inside, and the entrance on the E. side 
Gvith 10 ft.), is only a break in the circling reef, and barely 2 cables wide. Small vessels, drawing 
1 fi.. may ent* r by keeping the islet olf the N. point of the W. Keisoom. on with a sharp distant 
peak of tlio main l:i:ca bearing W. by S. 4 3., until the water deepen.s to 0 fathoms; then (to av.nd 
ir. fixiju of the entrance) haul sharp to the N.W. and N., for the white beacon on Ohm-cJ 
Troosi< Jsb;t, wliich btauds half-way luHweeu the hillock on W. Keisoom and the Aslu'aft Light- 
Larger vossels n ay entijr^ but the channel shonld be previously buoyed. 

Good anchorage uucier Dhakrah Islet may be had in from 7 to !•> fathoms, sand and coral; 
jor the latter m one with the i let oft" the N. tip of V\. Keisoom, bi .ning W. by N., and 
tuicli.jr 2 rjaJ.loo to the E. by S. of Dhakrah, where tl*e N. point the K. Keisoom ^viU bear about 
S Jh,. Hms you will havo ovotecil.ra from both S.E. and N.W. winds, 

TKE TTSHllOTFEE, or ASHB.^FI ISLANDS, are a group of low coral islands, r-cattered 
'0 CP c ;uiUhi\. ri/' f, Which boui. b. fho \v, si'lp of the chiirmcl, in the Birait of Jubal; the N. end 
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“•’ “"“^cted with each 

thp IpJ f ^ channel between them and the islands. There is also indifferent anchora<Te under 

i. 10 ., 12 e>t..d.litll. tt ,h. E.oni„',; «;» Sl- 

35 fathoms to tlio no 1o^lf oeanng them at night. There arc soimctings of IT, 2(i, an.’ 
The Ashmfi ^ Islands and Heefs, distant 1 or ^2 m. from the light-house. 

.linvAl n^il’ every minute, is exhibited on tlie N.E. part of the reef; 125 il 

above li. W. visible 18 m., in lat 27° A 7 X'V irxr, qqo ac,/t? rn . * • /• lu 

worh. designed and erected by hlf w! ptkes C-E 

set tJ\t?N ‘id® 2 ft-; ‘he ebb-tide is said to 

information as to t?m set°of tM * to 2 m. per hour. But there is a sad dearth of 

inioimation as to the set of tides and currents in Juba! Strait. 

<?trn5r: h fan ,*1’®, hght-house and Zeitee Islet, is tlie N. danger on the W. side of the 
t ‘ : here the N.W. swell breaks with violence, 

in 17 nnrl o^i^f tvf ““d the high land of Zeitee there is a fine bay, witli soundings on mud 

f . ? ®®® ooder Zeitee Islet, a low sandy island and reef extending a little wav 

about'lK tbfNW*' ^etroleiun Point, from having some petoleum wells 

w w ■ P®”^’ ®"d close to the beach. This point betu-s from the reef to 

the KW. of the Asbrafi Islands, W.N.W., about 3 m., 

nnnvJ; • ^•‘d nearly 6 m. to the W. of Ashmfi Light-house; and 

bpfAvio'^®*!®'^ f low coral island, to the S. of which 2 m., extends a reef, having a cliannel 
between it and ^lo reef off Gaysooin Island, which leads into the Zeitee Inlet, a^deep bi -ht 

V Iw d“pf-7 m ®'- ft® ®‘“™>®‘- “ ®hip may ancLtil' Tdi^t 

nn f cl * °®® obtinuing wood, with wdiicli tlic Egyptian coast abounds in the Bay of Zciiec • 
IS partly supplied from this place by boats; the wood is all dry. 

InvinfT ^n n^^iVf P®‘‘'oleuni Point is safe to approach, close to the high land of ZeUee 

having 30 or 40 fathoms close to the beach or rocky shorL ’ 

28° 0' N lou W OQ/ir „n ? 1 8‘^t. Eas Zeitee, ibe most i^romiiieiit capo of u, is iu lat 

of this cape ’ dangerous part of Toor Middle Shoal lu s abLt 10 m. duo N. 


Zei.po is ror,np3 n cm„ii I. . ,.v"® ®* ft®‘"een which and the N. end of the high limd of 


Zeitee is formed a small bay in which a vpc-pln i I 

sheltered from N.W. winds Mou A.fri ^ ®’' ®“®dy boUeiii. a hul, 

soundings gradually decreas; i you mSaS L T "" “■ 

of Beef, which extends about 1^ m. to the E. of the pob'it 

sserving'n^lrly a straight^Tiil'^wifh 'f' 

L-rea.se as vou approach the shore; but on no accouni sf«n.l u 


prescr 

decrea.se ^[s vou a,.proacir'the sbo.'e •“i:./';': 

that depth,'if a ve-.ff is going fast’through tlu-TamrsT’""'^ " “i!"" at 

the b;nd is taken : a navigpitor^ought, tliereLre t- I m, h® on shore before auetlen- ea-t of 

shore to shore. Ras Gharib, 20 nn ^t siu klni. i and measure hi-, ,r..:,u.cc from 

. ® M’Ukh.ni, IS nearly opposite Great Jdiau l\a' (on 

:ino distance from shore, and dw), 



and I’ainted Ked, stands on a capo clo^s"'^to"Bm "s-®''bni* m ®®ft'-*"“ subpoi ied Ly tlio-A-. 
inarlo d Has Gharib on the chartf ' ‘T «• of li 
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Is a valuable help to the navigation of this Gulf, as that cape is so prominent and was (before the 
erection of Zalarana Light-house) a dangerous land-fall to vessels proceeding up the Sea of Suez. 
The Light is fixed, of the first order, 83 ft. above the sea, and visible 14 m. Patches of rock lie to 
the E. and to the N. of the Light; therefore it should not he approached within 2 or 3m. The 
coast, at the back of the Light-house, has some lofty peaks; to the S. of that new land-mark it recedes 
and forms a deep bight. Soundings off the Cape are about 15 fathoms at 3 m., and 30 fathoms 
beyond 5 m.; and then 30 to 35 fathoms across the sea towards Hummimi Bluff and Gad Mahlab. 
{See page 28 ) 

Ras Abooderaj, is a prominent cape, 15 m. to the N. of Zafarana. Coral reefs extend off it 
about Hm.; thus, with the reefs off Metameh on the opposite coast, narrowing the channel of the 
Sea of Suez to little more than 7 m,; the depths across are between 30 and 40 fathoms. The higli 
land of Abooderaj is an useful mark to vessels proceeding down the Sea. To the N. of the cape, 
the shore line recedes to the N.W. for some 20m., forming a deep bay; from the bottom of which 
the coast turns abruptly to the N.E. for some distance to Ras Ataka, or the Cape of Deliverance, 
which is about 4 m. to the S. of Suez. 

Dangers in approaching Suez. Until this approach is better lighted and buoyed, large ves¬ 
sels must be cautious in running up to the mouth of the canal. Recent surveys have discovered 
shoals lying to the S.W. of Ras Mesalle, thus leaving a clear channel of little more tlian 3 m. 
between them and Ras Ataka. 

The Newport Rock^ discovered by the officers of H.M.S. Newport, though still ignored by 
many Arab pilots, is a patch of 13 ft., lying If m. to the S. of the light-vessel. It is marked by a 
buoy. Ships of great draught should adopt the central channel, called the Narrows, close to the 
W. of the buoy. (See pages 26 and 27.) Small vessels may run in N.N.E., for the light-vessel, 
over Ataka Flat, which has depths of 23 and 24 ft. at L. W. 

Gad ul Markab, or Kad-el-Markeb, is the S. point of the harbour of Suez; a spit of sand 
extends out to the W, of it im. To the S. of Gad ul Markab, and 1 m. from the shore, there is a 
patch of sunken rocks, dry at L. W. In the centre of the bay is a small reef, bearing from Gad ul 
Markab about W. The best place for a vessel to anchor is off the Canars mouth, in 4 or 5 fathoms; 
she will then be off the town of Suez, to the N. of the Light-vessel. 

SUEZ town is in lat. 20° 58' N., and Ion. 32° 33 E. Provisions are plentiful and good ; in 
the seasons, various fruits, such as oranges, pears, apples, and plums; also plenty of fine cabbages, 
lettuces, &c., may be had. The natives are civil and friendly to Europeans. 

GULF OF SUEZ.-THE ARABIAN SIDE. 

(Vakiation of Compass at Suez and Jubal Strait, 5i° W.) 

Jnbal Strait. The principal parts on the Arabian side are Ras Mohamed; Shah Mahmoud, 
and Sliab Ali reefs. 

RAS MAHOMED, the extreme point of the Sinai promontory, in lat. 27° 43' N., and Ion. 
34° 15 E., is an abrupt broken cliff,\vith a flat top; it is about 90ft. high, and decreases in height 
to a low sandy plain, a little to the N. of the cape. In the centre of this plain stands a remarkable 
black hillock about 150 ft, high, having a large pile of stones on its top, erected by the crew of the 
surveying vessel PaUnuriis; it lies 2im. to the N W. of the cape, and is in lat 27° 45V N., and 
Ion. 34° 14' E.; it is the best guide at night to clear a ship of the S. point of Shab Mahmoud, as 
well as to point gut the large anchorage between Shab Mahmoud and the reefs extending to the W. 
of Ras ^lahomed. Close to the S.W. point of Ras Mahomed there is a low coral island, connected 
with th'' cape by a reefr To the W. of the cape 4J m., a reef extends off shore with no soundings 
close to it, or to Ras Mahomed; in one part of the reef extending to the W. there is a break, having 
a Bandy ijottom at 6 and 7 fathoms, but so full of sunken rocks that few vessels would attempt 
anchoring there. Do not approach Ras Mahomed too near in the night, as the white cliffs and land 
are not easily seen, though the black hillock is perfectly distinct. 11. W. on F. and C. at 0 h., rise 
and fall 5 ft. Variation bi W. 

Shab Mahmoud Reef, S. point, is W. i S. from the extreme point of Ras Mahomed, distant 
7.V m., and E. i N., distant 17 ra. from the high part or ocutre of Ju])al. The black hillock on 
liiu? aiM homed hears from Shab Mahmoud about N.E. by E. ; and about N.N.E. distant 14 ni. fioni 
the S. and liigh part of Shadw’un. On this extreme of the shoal there is a beacon rock 3 or 1 ft. 
above . There are no soundings near the S. or W. side?- of this shoal, but good anchorage on 
Btuidy boL.oia in 18 and 10 fcuhoms, to pne N.E, and E.N.Fi. of the beacon rock. Soundings extend 
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to the N.N.E. from this rock and shoal to the reef off Kas- Mahomed, having an opening of 3 m. 
This is excellent anchorage m N.W. winds, and can be easily made at night, by attending to the 
bearings given for the point of the shoal, or beacon rock, keeping the black hillock, when yon anchor, 
bearing a little to the N. of N.E. by E„ and Ras Mahomed nearly E., or a little to the S. of E. 
Should the night appear unfavourable for passing through the Straits, a ship may anchor here, and 
should on no account attempt to work through, if the light and island of Jubal cannot be seen. In 
light variable winds, a vessel gets through the Straits with less difficulty than in strong N.W. winds. 
Shah Mahmoud, from the beacon rock, extends to N.W. by N. 6 m. in length, maJdng a slight curve 
to the W. of this bearing. There is a channel between Shah Mahmoud and the reefs off the main; 
but the N. entrance is too intricate, except with a fair wind, for ships to pass through. The reefs 
off the main land to the N. of Shab Mahmoud lie about 3 m. from the shore, and a N.W. course 
from the beacon rock, distance 12m., will bring you to the entrance of the channel between Sbab 
Ali and the main, in which there is good anchorage. If to the N. of the beacon rock, and standir.g 
towards the N. end of Shab Mahmoud, the S. liigh part of Shadwan ought not to be brought to 
Ibe W. of S., whilst Aslirafi Light bears to the N. of W. by N.: you will then be H m. from the : 
shoal; do not bring black hillock to the S. of E., until Shadwan E. end bears to the E. of S. | 

Shab Ali, an extensive shoal, 10 m. in length by 2 in breadth, whose W. reefs lie in the 
middle of the Straits, and contract the channel to m. The S point, which is broken into several 
small reefs, lies W. by N. h N., distant 13m, from the beacon rock; from Jubal Peak, N.X.E., 
m.; and from Ashrah Light about E. by S. 8 m. To clear the W. side of all Shab Ali reefs, do 
not bring Jubal Peak to the W. of S. Under the S. point, good anchorage in 15 or 20 fathoms is 
obtained; also between it and the reef off the main land, which here forms the entrance of the 
Narrows, a good channel 3 m. broad. When in a fair way to enter this channel from the S., Jubal 
ought to bear about S.W.; and the E. end of Shadwan S. i E. This chamiel may be safely usctl 
in the daytime, as it affords good anchorage-ground throughout, and the water is smootli; the 
N. entrance is also capacious, but a good look-out must be kept when approaching the reef. To ' 
the jN. of Shab Ali the Straits widen 10 m.; still off the .cVrabiau shore there ai*e some" daiigorous i 
reefs and patches, culled Shab Jarah, extending 3 m. from the coast, which is here a low ^aiidy | 
desert. On apjiroachiug this shore reef, keep the lead going. Should a ship decrease hor wate r 
to 25. 15, and 10 fathoms, she ought to tack immediately. 

Sheikh Kiyah is a bay on the Toor side, so named from the tomb of a Sheikh. This ancliorago 
is 5\ m. to tho S.S.E. of Toor, and affords excellent shelter for ships; then' is a patch rocks on 
entering tho bay, which can be easily avoided; you anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms sandy bottom. Tliesc I 
are all the dangers on thu E. side of the Straits. 

Two shoals, with 6 and 4 fathoms water, are marked on charts, to tho SA\. of Shab Riyah, 
and to tlio N.\\b of Shab Jarah. Therefore, we advise steamers to keep over towai’ib tho 
Egyptian coast, where all tho lights are situated. 

NAVIGATION OF THE GULF OF SUEZ. Great care is requisite in working between 
Shadwan and Toor, particularly in the night or in hazy weather, the channel, called the Strait of 
Jubal, being narrow and bordered by shoals on the E. side. Islands and shoals also bound its 
W. side, to the disiaiii't* of 7 leagues from Shadwan; but, having now the o.xcellent iA light 

on Ashrali Ih'Ot, this is the safe side to work in during the night, as Jubal may bo cb scly approached 
on its E. side. A ship bound up the Sea of Suez may pass Shadwau at any convenient distance; 
but when pa-st this island, she ought not, in working, to stand into tho open S[»ace between it and 
Jubal, nor st> far over as to approach the dangers on tho E. side of the chanuol. Having got abreast 
of .Jubal, it will ho prudent to nuike short tacks, keeping nearest to Jubal and its Cf>uiiga.ii.is isle.s 
to avoid the Shnl. Ali Shoals (or W. Shab, us g was fn-im rly c;dhur) on tho Sinai si iJ. Nvhich lie 
[ibout half way between AshraG Islands and the E. shore. The bivadth of tho fair chanuol in this 
part is not above 5 m., which renders it dangerous to work hero iu the nTdit. In nassinn ahnut v, 



to tho N. of it. 



Ras Madtomed Low (hip,- cannot be so* ii father than 3 or 4 m., but tliere is no duntre,] 
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and. In the day it generally blows strong, but moderate during the night. If at day-light Mount 
Sinai, or Jehal-et-Tor, is enveloped with clouds, the wind will assuredly blow strong that day; if 
the mountains he free from clouds, moderate weather will prevail. When the weather is moderate, 
a ship should stretch well up towards Jubal, and make several tacks across the channel at the 
entrance of the Strait before dark. 

The Harrows, formed between the Shab Ali reefs and the shore-reefs, may be adopted, ^vith 
great circumspection, when strong N. winds and a heavy sea prevent a ship from gaining ground in 
the midn channel to the W. of the Shab Ali reefs, although the latter track {the Strait of Jubal) 
should always be followed when the weather will admit. In the Narrows the people have the advan¬ 
tage of rest in the night: if it blow too hard to be under-weigh in the day, by remaining at anchor, 
sails may be repaired if necessary, or any other work may be done. When anchoring in the Nar¬ 
rows, it will be prudent to give the reefs a small berth, to avoid detached pieces of rock, which might 
injure the cables. 

TOOE, or EL-TOE, on the Sinai shore, is in lat. 28° 14' N., and Ion. 33° 37' E. The water 
here is excellent and in plenty. This is the nearest point from which a traveller can proceed 
Mount Sinai: the journey is performed on camels, and generally takes two days: the road is bad, 
winding a great part of the way through broken and precipitous ravines of rocky mountains, called \ 
Jobal-et-Tor. About m. from Toor, at the foot of some low hiUs, is a square building or tower, | 
at the foot of a large date-grove, which belongs to the convent of Mount Sinai: this grove of dates 
is watered by a large and clear spring of bitter and brackish water, which lies close at the back of ; 
the garden walls near the hills, and makes an exceUent warm bath, its temperature about 95°, ^ 
with a small building enclosing it. Abreast of Toor tlie sea is 17 m. broad. 

Anchorage in Toor Bay rnhy be had in 4 to 5 fathoms, sheltered by the reef off Ras Toor from 
N.W. winds; with Has Toor Point N.W. by W., and the ruined fort on nearest point to the E., 
bearing N.E. by E. The reef off Ras Toor projects ^m. to the S., having a great surf on it at 
times, A ship coming from the N. should run close along the reef, until she open the town, and 
li.iul round its S. extreme; she may then anchor in any depth at discretion, from 8 to 5 fathoms, 
avoiding a coral patch of 3 fathoms, which is nearer to the E. shore, but only 4 cables to the S.E. 
of the S. tip of the reef of Toor Point. 

Toor Sunken Eeef lies J m. off shore to the S. of Toor Point, and the same distance from 
the £, shore. The passage to the N. of it into Toor Bay is i m. broad. The passage between it 
and the E. shore is 1 m. wide. This reef is 1 m. long, N. by W., and S. by E., and has only from 
6 to 10 ft. water on it in some places; a ship leaving the harbour may sail to the S. between it and 
the main, in regular soundings, by steering S. by \V. along the E. shore; avoiding the 3-falhom 
patch which lies S. by E. from the anchorage. This is the channel generally used when hound out, 
as tho winds are N. during three-fourths of the year. The N. channel is frequented by vessels 
hound into the harbour. When the sun shines, a green shade is reflected from the rocks, by which 
tliey may be discerned, and thus avoided. Tho depths in both channels are in general from 7 or 8 
to 10 and 11 fathoms, regular soundings. 

Jniri-ng the violent N.W. winds, ships bound to Suez are often obliged to take shelter in this 
port, whore the drinking water is better than any place in the Red Sea; it is procured from three 
wel^s abreast the anchorage, which are about 200 yards from the beach; this water is slightly 
brack! Ji, although much better than that of Suez. Good water may be found in a direction N.E. 
from Toor, distant about 2^ m., situated in a very extensive grove of palm trees, where there ai-e 
several wells, the water of which is pure and sweet. Several very fine hot mineral springs wele 
found due north from the harbour, about 3 m. distant. Provisions, or other ai’ticles of refreshment, 
are not to be obtained. The town, which is situated at the N.E. part of the harbour, is inhabited 
princip'l]y by Greeks and Bedouin Arabs. Near the town lie the remains of a well-constructed 
fort. \';niation, 5 J° AV. Tides. The tide flows to 101 h, on F. and C. of moon, and rises 3 ft. 

Mount Sinai In a valley, at the foot of Mount Sinai, there is a large Greet rnoniustcry, 
where travellers are entersuined with the utmost hoiqdtality and goodwill; it is inhabited by twenty- 
iive or ihirty Greek and Ruesiati monks of the Greek Church; they live in a state of celibacy, and 
never eat animal food. Mount Sinai, or Jebel Moosa, is 3,000ft. above the monastery: tho top 
of the niouutaiii, is in lat. 26'" 30' N., and Ion. 33° 57' E. The Sea of Suez, except a very small 
portion about Ltummum Bluff, cannot bo scon from Mount Sinai; Toor, and all the coast of Egypt, 
being liiti l»v Mount Bt. Culheric^y which is a f* hundred feet liighcr than Sinai, and lies 4 m. to 
the S. oi it. The islands Tirahn, Senaffer, Sho'ohooah, and tlie entrance of the Sea of Akabah 
al.vj, s'»m 0 distance up, can be acen distinctly, us well as the high mountains about Moilah, by which 
we fix the stuiit n of tho Mount. From 'Toor to Cairo the Bedouins will convey letters or passengers 
in from three to flvo days. Boats from Jeddah, liowever, wislring to commuriicate speedily with 
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Sheikli-Ahdeel, on the 

TOOR MIDLLP STfOAT ^ the} avoided strong N.W. winds m the Sea of Suez, 

about W S W (I m f ''p ^ extensive spot of shoal water in midway, on which in one snot 

™f, Sll.1, m,»™ Jn* i a™ f ™“‘“ «;"'•■ 30 m, to tho dongorou. 

Of this line the const hJ « fl ^ n Z “4^®® ^’eak. To The E 

Peak, the other ahouJ 0 ra. aLvrToor” n^af^f -"f“* anchorages one under Great Jehan 
both bad spots for ancbm-inor ^ J-oor, near a few withered and bhghted date trees; but they are 
latter place are those fnm°’ d®ep, little sheltered, and close to the shore. At the 

comes close down to cn lu^ “^es. From loor to Jehan, an extensive range of hills 

T’nks, which are two pLted Ms A sho «7 n approach, till you get to the X. of Jehan 

to 5 m off this Anlii-m d u * 4. t ‘ ni. across, with 6 to 8 fathoms, lies from m 

lc“is he MW no/V ‘l>e S. of Jehan Peaks. The Great Jehan Peak' 

° SHAB KHOSWAW of some e.xtent between Jehan and Shab Khoswan. 

with tS Uis®™L?^^’, ‘*"“8®™"® lies 3 m. off Kas Sherateeb. a low sandy point 

Sherateeb Fronf itc o / ’ *® extend as much as m. from Puii 

Jehan Peak bears ait E S /T"' ^’^ht bears S. J W.. distant 14 m.; and Gre?t 

fathoms. Care sbm.u i^'^ ^*’®''® “ 6®°*! anchorage under its S.E. end, in 6 and 7 

danr^er ought to ho nvn*? tn stand too close in, as tho water shoals suddenly. This 

25 lathoms at 4m to '"'^11 over on the EgA’ptian coast; there are 

9 m li^ t .1 from Shab Khoswan, the Eg}'ptian c-i.t is 

■Sotu™ 1“ ""33- "'■s.'v. f™ r- zdi,„a 

off wfidn SS mAoTho W '^ifsW wSer”''‘'Tr^'' • T^' ^' 

cape; Ilurammn Bluff, lie*, close to the sbntt i ^ ‘^''4 c a>*c>>orage on the S. side of tlp! 

or Hummum Bluff in lat 29 ° lo' •nt anchorage. Jebel Hamahm 

cipitous cliff neSmUhaulu the^;er"t. “4 ® ’ ‘’^^1^’ «“'l 

and two hot ca vei ns called ^Tin-nnli i *1*'® I'lH a hot salt-snriiiLj 

Palhwm, was at anchor off Hummum Bluff'sh "b’! 

to tho S. and blew a hard gale whirh qIi • / V ; the wind suddenly shii'tec 

masts down, and not a cable's’length froin'tho^sho'r-^h^/f “l'®.®'^'’ ‘cp^l yords ami ten 

total wreck in a few houiv. Tlii., will show how . r ’ ^ ‘l‘''cu on shore, and was t 

not to hug the shore loo clo.se. n cl of7' 1^ 0 w4 /"'h "V‘^- “"‘^'’'’‘'‘"8 "">-1^ 

To the A\-.S.\V. of Gad Jlalih 1. a.!d . tin. K ’'cry sudden, at times unexpected 

1 ° C' N., Ion. 39'-' 4 ( 1 ' E ’ ' *® Zafarana Point Liglu house 


iu lat. 99° 0' N., Ion. 39° 40' E. 

Ship.s ought to be cautious 'at night in workimp between tb v o' ,v i* pt u - 
Zafiiraiia, the dmtanoe across b.-ino oulv 10 m U i7, , ' \‘-\‘ i'"*® H'nmihni f .'pe am 

slioalest and most extonsiyc p,u-t of Z reef off /r. 4"'"’!/*'“'^ ''' "■ i'' ’ " i® ® ^ ' 

Zafurana Cape thcro is a deij, u!y. Whe N m of ^ '® '> 

with Jiummum Bluff bearing b' by v a v ■’n !■ { ® ^*''1’ nnoh.ir in 0 or 7 fathoms 

Zafarana. A range of high hi b Z a fol mill to ' ‘4"r i-- ‘‘‘® we, 

few miles to the N., h. ,.°ecn which 'L/ th fd ff i'® W-o Zafarana. which ternumoe abi u K 
long Hat des,u, or valley betwem/Z'^nm , ! H Z’ - 
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29® 40' N., and Ion. 82® 55' E.), bears from Eas Metamer about N.E. The sea, abreast of Mctamer, 
becomes contracted to 9 ra., between the S. end of the high land, or cape of Abooderaj, and Metamer* 
From Metamer to Suez the shore is bounded by a coral reef, w’hich.extends in some places from 
-i-m. to 1 m. from the land. Caution is requisite in approaching the shore at night, as the coast is 
' low, and deceitful as to the distance; from 28 fathoms in some places is close to the shore. The 
S. point of Abooderaj Bay is bounded by the high hills of Abooderaj, which come close to the sea, 
and are bold and safe to approach, having 30 fathoms close to the beach. In the N. part of this 
Bay the water is more shoal, and affords^ood anchorage from N.W. winds.^ Adaga or Ataka Point 
is the N. entrance of the Bay, and runs out a considerable distance, forming a low point not seen 
till very close to it Eas Sedour, a low, sandy cape, on the E. side, is in lat. 29® 36' N.; a small, 
sandy spit, runs off the cape; there is good anchorage on its S. side, in 12 and 15 fathoms, sand. 
On the N. side of this cape there are two small reefs, about IJm. from the shore, and 8 m. from 


Eas Messale is the next cape on the E. shore; it lies in lat. 29® 49' N. Two miles to 
the S. of this cape a narrow spit of sand extends off shore to the S.W. At 2im. to the W.S.W 
jRas Mesalle some sunken rocks have lately been discovered. Therefore, vessels had bettei not 
anchor, except in the Bay, 8 or 4 m. to the S.E. of tlie cape. Between Ras Mesalle and the oppo¬ 
site shore, near Point Ataka, is only 6 m, having 15 and 20 fathoms in mid-channel. Care should 
be taken on approaching Ataka Point, as a spit of sand extends off it between 2 and 3 m. to the N.L, 
Suez is further described in Section Fii*st, pages 26 and 27. 


THE CENTRE CHANNEL, OR STEAMER HIGHWAY. 

In Section I., pages 27 to 30, we have given directions for navigating the steamer-highway 
from Suez to Aden, or the Outward-bound voyage. Those which follow are from the remarks of 
Captains Moresby, El won, and Rogers, of the Indian Navy; with the more recent obseiwations of 
Navigating Officers on board H.M. Indian Troop-Ships. 

After dealing out of the Gulf of Suez, the navigation of which is now rendered so easy by 
numerous lights, the highway of the Red Sea is marked by the Brothers Islets, Dasdalas Light¬ 
house, Jebel Teer, and other islands. 

The Brothers have been recommended as the site for a light-house. ^ ^ ^ 

Daedalus Shoal is a small reef nearly in the centre of the sea; it lies in lat 24® 55^^' N., 
and in Ion. 35® 52' E. In 1863 a fixed light was exhibited 200 yards wthin the S E. extreme of 
the reef, 61 ft. above H.W., and visible 14 m. There arc no soundings alongside the shoal, and, to 
obtain observations, the surveying vessel Palinurus hooked on to it during the warm weather in the 
Red Sea, when its waters are much lower than in the months from October to May. ^ A sand bank 
of several feet high is formed on this reef (but is yearly washed away when the sea rises, and the 
wind blows strong). This is the only reef in the centre of the Red Sea, and is called by the natives 
Abdul Kheesan. It is 6 cables in length N.W. and S.E., and 2J cables wide. 

The Centre Channel, between the outer extremities of reefs extending off the Arabian and 
Abyssinian shores, is very deep throughout. The surveyors sounded from 70 fathoms to upwards 
of m., or 260 fatlioms, without getting bottom. More recently, soundings of 500 to 1,000 fathoms 
were taken by H.M.S. Cyclops; the greater depth was found midway between Jiddah Harbour and 
8t. John’s Island. 

This channel, in the parallel of Jiddah, is 110 m. broad; from 20® of lat. on the Arabian side 
to 19® of lat. on tho Abyssinian side, its breadth is about 70 m. From the outer extremity of the 
mud soundings on the W'. part of Doharab (the S. end of Shab Farsari) until soundings aro again 
obtained on the E. part of the Dhalac banks, the extent of deep water is not much more than 40 m.; 
and to the S of Camaran, the deepest part of the channel, where ships could not obtain soundings, 
is reduced to a narrow strip by the sand and mud soundings obtainable off both sides of the sea; 
and from thence the narrow strip of deep water in an irregular form may be traced to the Straits of 
Bab-(3l-raandeb. 

Proceeding to the S. through Inner Channel on Arabian side. This inner channel, from 
-IJddah u* Leet, is formed by numerous sunken rocks, breaking patches and reefs, the S.W. of wliich 
is called Gad Amaze (Kadd ’Omais) and the coast is bound by coral reef. It is generally iiitrt’ow 
until past Kishnin, from whence is an open channel to sea, bound on the N. by Gad Amaze, and on 
the S. by the N. part of an extensive bank of reefs and islands, running from thence to the S. as 
far as Camaran, abreast of Zebayer Islands. Witliin the above space the inner cbaiiiicl is only 
2 and 3in. wide, has very deep w'atcr, with some patches, and very indifferent anchorages, being 
inoMtly stopping-places for boat-,, formed by breaks in the coast-reef or rocky patches off it, affording 
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little protection from the sea, even for baghalahs. There are no towns on this part of the coast, 
nor any supplies procurable. 

From Leet to Camaran the coast is generally bordered by coral reef, and the inner edge of the 
ou u ree is lormed by extensive sunken rocks, dangerous patches, and small islands, with deep 
wa Cl c ose to them, between Leet and Serain Island; but, after passing the latter, it is generally 
^ ^ anchorages, though there are many sunken patches in it. A little N. of El Burk 

an a ooc, the channel is contracted to 1 and 2 m. by a bank, called Ohm Kergan, the N. part of 
w 1 C IS very shoal; but there are 2 and 3 fathoms on other parts. After passing this bank, which 
is extensive, the channel becomes comparatively open. 

T? seaward is to the W. of Leet; there is one, betw’een Loban and 

( I^ands, over the tails of the banks; a third between Okbahn and Camaran Islands 
(pag /O). Ihe S. entrance to the inner channel is between Camaran Island and Ras el Bayath, 
eing no moie than 700 yards wide between the latter and a reef which extends towards it from 
the island. The boats saU night and day through these channels. 

i le pnncipal places within this space are Leet, Coomfidah, Gheesan, Loheia, and Camaran. 
Inn^r Cnannel along the African side. This channel is similarly bound as that on the 
opposite side, and ends at Dhalac Islands and Bank to the S. The Island Bolhessoo, which 
bears in.L., distant 25 m. from Howakel, may be considered the S. entrance. The N. entrance of 
uiis cliannel may properly commence at Macowa, though this description extends it to Khor 
Rimow, irora whence to Suakin the channel is generally from to 3 m. wide, except in the 
neighbourhood of Salaka, Duberdabb, and Ras Roway, where the limits are i m. From Macowa to 

a aka, which is the most intricate part of the channel, there are generally soundings, but in all 
other parts deep water. o o 

a little below Suakin the channel becomes wider, passing outside the extensive ^hoals in 
a ngitot tlie coast S. of Ras Mugda, which is about 30m. below Suakin, and soundings will 
gencially be obtained; but, excepting the harbours on the coast, there are few places where ehips 
won 2)1 cfer to anchor, the bottom being generally rocky, with great overfalls. In most of the 
anc 101 ages i . of Suakin, it is advisable to moor the ship ; and in many t^laces it may be considered 
piu to ay out, in blowing weather, the stream-anchor on or near the weather beach. 

(T Qi T>^ sev'eral entrances to this channel from seawai'd, the best of which, N. of Suakin, is 
on biieikli Ikiroud. There is also a wide one N. of the Dhalac Banks, hut several patches arc in 
n’l ^ will bo seen by a good look-out. There are also channels out to seawant over the 

1 Untoeiitore Island, but none below it, excepting the S. entrance, bounded 

)y ^owa s-c ant I halac Island Reefs, already described. The principal places on the Abys.'^iiutia 
coast m the above space are Suakin, Khor Nowarat, and Massowah. 

. fi centre of sea to the Inner Channels. In the channels amongst the islands and 

NT thcuce to the S., from the 

^ liduc Banks on the Abyssinian side, and Shah Farsau and Island.^ on the 

kIvviI obtained; those parts being composed of very extensive banks, with 

T" ^^^P'^^v^^tmected by narrow channels of mud with deep water, 
dutv amonrT^t IiTh H.E.T.Co.’s sloop of war Benares, was, from tiie nature of the 

naiVon the" iinds, reefs, and banks, where the depth of water permitted, excepting that 

SaTa, immidiatel) above and belo^v 

£enaviui ! n !’ ‘ daugerou.. Captain .Alovesbv .aid, •' I think 

'■ hieh renS I L T di.taneo of cida3r ; 

therefore would hi obliged hetoro nightfaU, and 

n.abe fap to Iho i.iauds b;, hooidng a grapnel on toVhl .-."f olf ihtlral^haui'lhe 

°Vee - ’'Kilt, the cd.ly lai.l th.; ship's broadside 

III last wore ohllw l to rU veered clear, and on another sol the sails to keep her oiT, hat 

1 ff.r I ^ I A ^ iho tdgln. Tl„. country boa 

nuke flit n tho islands and reefs, either by means of a boat, or by a man se iimnin = wdh tlie 1 
of a haw or and a hook from the vessel to the reef, and hooking on to Mu 1001 ^’"" ^ 

re,tub;;;-r niJk^^rtaiuT^^^ lz£.,^'^to 









and great, frequent these channels. In fine weather, with moderate fair winds, they steer from 
Jiddah direct for Harmeel or Romea Islands, on the N. pai*t of the Dhalac Banks, on the 
Abyssinian side of the sea. But, if the wind is Soutliejiy, they keep their wind on the port tack, and 
pass, in through the channels on the African side as the wind permits, and for the nearest of which 
they run direct, on the appearance of bad weather.” 

“ On fresh, fair, or foul winds, they use the Inner Channels. If going from Jiddah to Suakin, 
or even to Massowah, they either cross to pass into the inner channel to the S. of Macowa Island, or 
through one of the channels between the reefs S. of it, and return in a similar manner. The boats 
bound to Massowah also frequently sail down the Arabian coast to near Kotumbul Island; then 
quitting the inner channel, at daylight they proceed across the reefs, passing the Simmer Islands, 
and when clear of the reefs they run across to make Romea Island with N. winds, but with S. winds 
they keep their luff, and cross in amongst the numerous islands on the Dhalac Banlcs to Massowah ; 
from whence they return in the same way to Jiddah. When we were running between the reefs to 
seaward, from Dahret Simmer Island, we saw in the forenoon a merchant boat coming in to the 
coast from the centre channel; and she must have made the outer reefs early in the inomkig. 
Tlic ship and boat crossed each other with a half-fathom patch of rocks between them. We had 
the sun at our back, which was favourable to us, but not to the boat, and there was much glare.” 

WINDS AND WEATHER IN THE CENTRE CHANNEL. 

The N.E. monsoon, entering the Red Sea, becomes a S.E. wind; and, being repelled by the 
high land of Africa into a narrow strait, blows with considerable force, and rather inclining towards 
the Arabian coast; for it is probably stronger there than on the Abyssinian side, even in the lowest 
part of the Sea. These S.E. winds generally begin to decrease in force after passing tho Harnish 
and Zoogur Islands; and as they approach the wder part of tho Sea, are gradually lost in light 
winds along the outer reefs on the Arabian side, or turn towards the banks and islands on tho 
African side, becoming E. and N.E. winds, and gradually blending with the prevailing N. winds in 
that part. 

These S. winds commence in October, and subside in the latter part of May. They blow with 
most force from October to the end of January, and in some months extend solar as Suez, but most 
commonly do not reach Jiddah. They are frequently succeeded by light variable or N.'winds in the 
18th degree of latitude. From Feb. to tho end of May they do not blow so strong as in the preceding 
months, and are frequently succeeded by N. winds for several days, particularly in Feb., at which time 
the native iioatmen avail themselves of the opportunity to quit, and reach the S. ports of the Red Sea. 

The weather, from Oct. to Jan., in tho lower part of the Sea, is generally thick; a haze 
obscuring objects, especially the sandy coast-line, until pretty near. Along the outer reefs, squalls 
and rain are frequently experienced in Nov. and Dec. From Feb. to May the weather is unsettled, 
in April an<l May particularly. Below the Zebayer Islands, fresh squalls from the E. are sometimes 
e.xpcrienced, with heavy clouds of sand, and sometimes rain. These are doubtless identical with the 
sand-squalls from N.E. and E., felt at Aden after sultiy w’cather. 

In llic beginning of June the Southerly monsoon is succeeded by N.W. winds, which, in the 
lower part of the sea, seldom blow with great force. They continue pretty regular during June and 
July; but, in Aug. and Sept., are frequently light and variable. In the latter month there are 
someiimcs light B. winds or calms. During this time the weather is frequently very thick and hiizy, 
particularly on the Arabian side; and the Abyssinian shore is consequently much the most pleasant, 
and is considered the most healthy. 

On the e\ ening of 20th October, the pilot drew our attention to the Pleiades, which the Arabs 
call Tnjer, Thtirayd, or Tsuraid, and which was then seen low down in the E.; he informed as that, 
on its first being seen in that quarter in the evening, it indicated the ex)mijLioncement of t he Southerly 
v'.'inds. The latter part of April, in the evtniijg, the Pleiades set, when he said that light vaiiablo 
winds would prevail for forty days, after which stars will be agniu seen in tho E, in the morning, 
when tlie N.W. winds commence, and coiUinue until Pkiades again sets in the morning in the 
bogimiing of S^^pt, when there will be light variable winds for forty days, after which the Soutlieiiy 
winds Coiomeiice again, when it is scon in Oct. early in the evening. 

Winds and Currents in the S. part of Red Sea. At Mocha, and throughout the S. part of 
the Rod Bea, the Southerly monsoon predominates about twu-tbirds of the 3 ^ear, cuinroenciim in Oct. 
or Nuv., and ending in May or Juno; tluai ihe N. winds i-of in, and continao nearly four months. 
During fiti-oijg S. winds, tho cuiTcnt frequently sets through the stniits with rapidity into the Red 
B‘*a. With these winds, iho atmosphere is usually red and fraught with vapour; a great haze 
pvyvonls objects from being seen, unless very near. About the F. C. of moon, the S. winds ai'O 
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•^metimes checked, and replaced by breezes from the' N., which continue two or three clays, and 
greatly cool the air. The currents at such times are liable to change, and nin in opposition to the 
wincl; but in general they set with it in the Red Sea; and also in the Straits, or in the gulf 
outside, they mostly run with the ^vind. 

In the gulf outside the Red Sea, betv;een the coast of Arabia and Africa, Easterly winds usually 
prevail from the early part of Oct. to May; then the W^esterly wdnds coi^mence, and continue about 
six months. Near the Arabian coast the monsoon fi*om the W. sometimes begins more early, about 
the middle of April; the Easterly winds setting in on the same coast early in Oct., wdth a current 
running to the W. As a general rule it may be observed, that from Oct. to May or June, the wind 
is from the Eastward in the gulf outside the Straits^ and about S.S.E. inside^ in the S. fart of the 
Red Sea. During the other six months, it is from W. outside, and N.W". in the Red Sea, from Juno 
to Oct. This rule is not applicable to the N. part of the Sea, for the Northerly winds prevail there during 
nine months of the year, particularly in the Gulf of Suez, and frequently blow strong: at all times 
ir this gulf S. breezes are of short continuance. The strong N.-Westers that prevail in the Gulf of 
Suez seldom blow to the S. of the Brothers. And the strong S. winds, which prevail at klocha, 
seldom reach above lat. 15° or 16*^ N.; for about Jiddah, and half-way up the Red Sea, the winds 
are often light and variable. It is almost impossible to beat up against the Northerly winds to Suez 
in June, July, and Aug. Ships bound to that port should endeavour to reach it before the 1st of 
May, or more early if possible; and although, when bound outward, they may get dhwii the Gulf of 
Suez at any season, it is prudent if bound to a distant port that they depart from Suez by the *-35111 
or 30th of Aug., to enable them to cleoi* the Straits of Bab-el-Maudeb in Sept., before the E. winds 
commence in the gulf outside. Ships leaving the Straits, after the lOth of Aug., should keep near 
the Arabian coast, to avoid the strong current, which then sets to tho W S.W. and the W., at the 
rata of 2 or 3 m. an hour, along the African shore, from Has Feelook to Zeyla. 

Winds and Weather in the Inner Channels. In the inner channel, towards Massowah, on 
the Abyssinian side, Northerly winds, inclining to land and sea-breezes, seem most prevalent all 
the year round; but most probably are, as in all other parts to the S., light and variable in Aug. 
and Sept., when there are also frequent calms; and Southerly winds are by no means common. 
From the month of Aug. to Oct. is generally fine weather, but from Nov. to the end of March ap¬ 
pears to be the rainy monsoon upon that coast. In April the weather was cloudy, and fine m May, 
June, and July; but between lO'^ and 20° of lat., in these months, sevei’al hot winds auJ fresh 
laud-squalls are experienced; the Panther was driven from her anchorage at Massowah, June 20th, 
1806, by a partial simoon or land-squall, from the N.W. 

There are sinnlar winds and weather on the Arabian side; and, though land and sea-wind.s 
are more frequent in Mai’ch and April, the land-squalls from the E,, in the lower part of the Sea, 
occur, as at Aden, in April and May. From May to July, when the surveying ships experienced 
laud-squalls from the W., on the Nubian coast, there w*as at that time thick, hazy weather; and at 
night there were heavy dews on the Arabian side opposite, about Jiddah. 


THE TIDES AND CURRENTS. 

Along the -.hores of the Red Sea, in some places a rise and fall of the water war- observed ; ar d ! 


at a lew parts ol the shore, and m some of the narrow*est channels, a tide was seen to flow; but at 
all other parts it was imperceptiblo. 
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on the W. side of the island Dhalac, through the nan’ow gut that forms the entrance, where it is 
H. W. at 1 h. 0 m. At Dissec Island the rise is 8^ ft., and H. W. at 1 li. 0 m. ' At Massowah tlie 
stream of tide was hardly perceptible, but the rise was 8 ft., and H. W. at 1 h. 0 m. At Loheia, on 
the Arabian side, nearly opposite Massowah, there was no perceptible motion of tide in the offing,; 
but the rise was 3 ft., and H.W. at 1 h. 30 m. in the inner harbour. At Badour, on the Abyssinian 
coast, the rise of tide was 1 ft. Oin., and H. W. at 1 h. 15 m. In Jiddah harbour we observed no 
motion of tide; there wa/ a rise and fall of water, but so \erj in-egular, that we were unable to 
obtain correct data. In Jan. and Feb. the greatest rise or fall on the springs was about 2 ft. ; but 
in the hot months there is less at L.W. by 3ft. than in the cold season; showing how the N. winds ; 
cause a considerable depression. I 

The Currents in the Red Sea seem to be entirely governed by the winds; during the preva¬ 
lence of S. breezes they run to the N., and with N. winds to the S.; they increase according to the 
strength of either, as there was little set or none at ail during the prevalence of light variable airs 
previous to the setting in of the S. winds. 

In Nov., in a strong S. wind, the current sets to the N.W., about 1 m. per hour, off Jiddah 
harbour. In Dec., on the Arabian side, below that place, it sets to the N., l^m. per hour. In 
Nov., off the Outer Reefs on the Arabian side, it sets along them N.N. W., 1 m. per hour. In Feb. 
there appeared to be no current in the neighbourhood of Jebel Teer, during light winds. In Aug. 
the current in the S. part of the Sea sets to the S., 1 m. per hour. 

In the beginning of Oct., 1832, there seemed to be no current; and afterwards, on the N. part 
of tlie Shab Farsan banks, it was setting to the N., about i of a knot per hour, amongst the banks 
and islands on the Outer Reefs. The flow of tide and cuirent through the several deep-water 
cluinnels was so irregular, and intermixed so much with eddies from the numerous islands aud shal¬ 
lows, that it was quite impossible to ascertain it with any coiTectness. 

WINDS, CURRENTS, AND PASSAGES, BETWEEN SUEZ AND JIDDAH. 

The Winds from Suez to Jiddah, during the whole year, are mostly Northerly, blowing with 
great violence at times, but generally moderate with changes of the moon. During winter months, 
from Dec. to April, Southerly winds at times prevail for a few days, occasionally blowing fresh; 
more especially in the Sea of Suez, where they freshen at times to a moderate gale, blowing home 
to Suez, but lasting only a short time. In these months, in the Sea of Suez, Westerly gales are 
not unfrequent; they ai-e called by the natives the Egyptian winds, and from their violence are 
much dreaded. On the Arabian coast, near Jiddah, both to the S. and N. of it, the winds from N., 
from N.E., and E., at times blow with great violence during the winter months, bringing off clouds 
of dust from the land. 

The Currents in the Red Sea, from Jiddah to Ras Mahomed, are various all the year; no par¬ 
ticular direction can be assigned to them; it maybe generally remarked, they set with the prevailing 
winds, which, when strong, cause a current of sometimes 20 and 40 m. a day. If the wind continues 
long in the same quarter, they sometimes set against it, which can be proved by the short, deep 
swell, in a N.W^ wind, against which the best-sailing vessels make nothing for the first and second 
days, when all at once they unexpectedly get to windward. Southerly winds, which sometimes pre¬ 
vail from Oct. to May, generally bring a current from 20 to 30 m. a day with them. 

After a N.-W^cster has been blowing, and light winds prevail, a current generally sets to the N., 
more especially on the Arabian coast. Therefore, the Arabian side, with the N. winds, is the best 
to work on, and not the Plgyptian coast, which the old navigator preferred, on account of its Inking 
more clear of shoals. On the Arabian coast a vessel will be able to take advantage of the wind, if 
she is near the reefs and coast; as the wind almost always bears several points more from off the 
land as the night advances, and in the early part of the morning; and it comes well from seaward 
during the day; but tills is not the case,on the Egyptian coast, when N., N.E., and E. winds pre- 
' vail. At times, from Nov. to March, these last cause a strong current to the W., and as the wind 
j becomes light it sets back again to the E. 

Passages. The average time a ship takes to reach Cosire from Jeddah depends so much on 
j circumstances, that no definite period can be stated: it is seldom performed in loss than 10, or 
I longer thtiu 2() days; in the native boats 25 and 80, sometimes more. A ship ought to have good 
^ saHs beiitou quitn'ng Jiddah for the N.; and, if she is proceeding to Cosire, should work up on the 
Arabian aide as far N. as NamaJin Island, in tt. 27'' O' N., before she attempts to cross the sea 
U) (Josire ; for should she make to leeward of the port., it may take her days to work up a small dis¬ 
tance. On quitting Cosire for Suez, with a strong Northerly wind, a vessel ought to sUind over to 
j the Arabian coast; slio will nearly fetch Moilah, in hit. 27'* 4'*' N., and Ion. 85^ 27'E. Having 
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vroiked up 30 m. to the N. of Moilah, she may then stand over to ' 
coast at night; as she proceeds along, the N. vrinds will veer to tin 


Ras ]\Iahomcd, leaving the Arabian 
^ proceeds along, the N. vrinds will veer to the N.N.E. out of the Sea of Akabah, 

winch enables a vessel to reach Ras Mohamed, keeping a close luff to the islands bounding the head 
of the Sea. > i o 


^ From what has been said respecting the currents, it will be essential to ascertain the vessel’s situ¬ 
ation correctly, taking latitude by the stars which pass the meridian, as also correcting the longitude 
at sunset by sights for the chronometers, of some of the numerous stars* at twilight, which, from the 
clearness of the atmosphere in this Sea, are always to be seen. After taking observations at sunset 
or later, a vessel ought only to stand back to the shore or reefs, half the distance she stands out, 
and never come nearer than 10 m. off the reefs at night, in case of a current. A vessel cannot do 
WTong by keeping the Arabian side on board, but should not go 1*00 close with a light wind or heavy 
swell, or if there is much probability of the wind failing: in case it blows hard, she can take advan¬ 
tage of the anchorages, having a native pilot on boai’d. These men know nothing of the Egyptian 
coast, so they could take a ship only to one or two principal ports on that side, which is essentially 
neccSsary, should a vessel be in distress, or requiring some refit. 

The Arab Pilots being acquainted with the reefs and anchorages of the Arabian coast, from 
eyesight, are ahyays able to take a vessel among them with safety; whereas a stranger, not acquainted 
w ith the localities, would feel alarmed in navigating among the reefs; but they are all safe to ap¬ 
proach, talking the precaution to bo on the fore-top-sail-yard with the native pilot, and keeping a 
good look-out for sunken rocks, the eye, and not the lead, being the only guide. The dilferent 
shades of green on the coral rocks will show the depth of water and the spot to anchor on; when at 
anchor care should be taken of a shift of wind, on the vessel forging a-head, to haul in the slack of the 
, cable, to prevent its taking turns round the rocks; in which case it is with difficulty cleared again. 

I The hire of a native pilot from Jiddah to Suez is about 06 or 30 Gernuin crowns, beside- his 
I food. If possible, do not take a very old man. These pilots have little inclination to go ab li, and 
are generally indolent; it is necessary to keep them on the alert, and never pktee too g'reat a de¬ 
pendence on them ; tliey know notliing when in the midst of the sea and out of sight of laud. 
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WINDS AND CURRENTS IN RED SEA, BY COMMANDER T. E. ROGERS, 

OF THE INDIAN NAVY. 

^Winter Months. From the beginning of Oct. to the end of April, which periud may bo called 
the winter months, from llio Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to Jebel Teer, the wind may be said to blow 
constantly from the S., wdth the exception of an occasional day or two of Northerly winds eci iho 
h. and C. of the moon ; but two mouths frequently pass without any change of wind, d lie curreTit 
generally tolves the direction of the wind 15 or 20 m, per day, particularly that from the N,; tlio 
Southerly winds having, as it were, heaped the waters in the upper part of the Sea; from tiiis cau.se, 
also, I imagine it is, that a set is at times found against the Southerly winds, on the decreasing of 
a strong breeze from that quarter. 

The effect of the S. wind in raising the water, and the N. wind in decreasing it, very plainly 
appears in Jiddah Roads ; with the former a small boat can go straight from the anchorage to the 
shore, whereas with the latter, m the same direction, a succession of dry banks appear, luring only 
a circuitous and narrow’cbannol. ^ 

Fiom Jebel Icei fo Lii. 10 or 90 , the winJs at the snme season are vmiabk'. Mowing H' avlv 
as much from the N a, the S that particular wind predominating as you approach the N or S. of 
the above Inm^ 1 o currents here in general, set with the wind, luit at 'times arc foun.l to run 
■across tlie s,^ as uiuch as m. in 91 houre ; occasionally, but not oUen, a set to windward is evo" ' 

ricuccd of 19 or U m. in the same time The winds hero do not, in gcuenil, blow so strono as'tl o I 
prevailing ones above and below these limits. ® as uie | 

scldonu'rsi^wilMmtlSiilgi on'ror tw! d ‘‘’s 7"?' 7*' ’ 

M Nm. to mid-March Tl,c currmits hero are mud/the saiin'as betv/7i'jebe^^ jlT ' ^ 

the Southerly wind ,s less trequent as yon approach the 'X. e.vtromoof tb. se liu/ts Stro7o V, 7' ’' 
winds, of two or three days’ contnmauce, are often experienced hero m tl.eso months ^ ^'«tht■r.y 

lioia lat. 27 tu hoaz, the wind is almost constantly from tin* N and nulr l • 
motitln^d dcc.,Jan.. and Feb., seldom intem.pted Iv that from the S ’ Tk " 
the wind, \mf are not so strong ob those experienced more to tho ^ Ti ^ ' 

with violence here for more than 12 or 7tinm an 1 f' 7 ^'--Wedor seldom bi,„vs 

should say it does not blow so strong in tteimer JsTthotblr 


experienced, I 
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Sumnier Months. In June, July, Aug., and Sept., the Northerly winds prevail, with more or 
less strength, throughout the Sea from Suez to Bab-el-Mandeb, with* little interruption ; occasional 
slants from the land are met with, particularly in Aug. and Sept.; and a vessel that sails fairly 
will average 35 m. a day, in working from Mocha to Suez in these months. 

Leaving Mocha in the end of July, the Euphrates worked to Suez in 36 days; leaving Mocha 
in the end of Aug., she completed the same voyage in 32 days. On both these occasions, from 
leaving Mocha until she p^sed the Strait of Jubal, she never had a second reef in the topsails. 
The water was in general smooth ; the current generally against, sometimes with her, the difference 
giving an average of 34- and 4 m. daily against her during the voyage. 

In opposition to Horsburgh, who says the wind in the Sea of Suez generally blows strongest 
during the day,* I have found in working up on three occasions, once in June, another in July, and 
again in Aug., the contrary to be the case, never, on any occasion, having found a second reef in 
the topsails necessary during the day, whereas at night I have generally been obhged to double reef 
the topsails, and at times take in the mainsail. 

Throughout the Sea of Suez a hazy horizon is generally a sign of a breeze; but it is not ah.uys 
its precursor. The same remark applies to a light fleecy cloud hanging above the tops of the Toor 
or Sinai mountains, as seen from the southern entrance of the Strait of Jubal. 

During the winter months, throughout the Sea, the Northerly wind is generally accompanied 
by a dry atmosphere, and the Southerly wind by one that is damp. A change of wind is thus often 
indicated some hours before it takes place, or before any other sign is visible. 

During the summer months the atmosphere is generally damp throughout the Sea; but the 
sky overhead is so clear that a planet can often be seen at noon-day. 

In working up the Sea to the Strait of Jubal, I think the Arabian coast is the best to keep on : 
and in this opinion I am strengthened by the practice of Turkish ships, which, in their way 
from Jicldah to Cosire, sight the island of Tirahn before they venture to cross over, so much do they 
dread making the Egyptian coast below' Cosire. This is GO m. farther to the N. than I think a fair 
stiiliiig ship need go, and the practice is sometimes attended with provoking consequence's, as 1 have 
known one Tui’k reach Cosiro before another who left Jiddah 13 days earlier, in consequence of the 
'former gcttiiig a S. wind below Cosire, which to the other was a foul wind, from his being so far to 
the N. 

The wind in the Red Sea seldom blows in squalls, but its gradual rise is often veiy rapid in 
the N. part. 

Ill the months of Dec., Jan., and Feb., a ship sometimes will carry a fair wind from Mocha to 
Cosire, and make the passages in 6 or 7 days. I never heard of this being done from Cosire to 
Mocha, unless in the summer montlis. 

ADDITIONAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE NAVIGATION. 


The track usually taken by H M. Indian troop-sliips and other large steamers is, after leaving 
Suez, to keet) the W. shore on board, as being the clearest, passing Zafarana Light-hous(.^ from 
3 to 5 ra. distant, and carefully checking the distance by bearings, as judging distances by eye in 
the Red Sea is more than usually deceptive. From Zafarana Light they steer so as to pass Has 
Gharib Light about 4 or 5 m. distant, still keeping the W. shore on board; passing W. of tht3 
34-fathoni patch, Toor Middle Shoal, between Ras Shukhair and Toor, the high laud of Zeiti is 
made on the bow, and a course shaped for Ashrafi Lightdiouse. The position of Mount Akrah in 
this vicinity used to be depended upon for bearings, and tlie mountain can generally be seen at 
night: but Ras Gharib Inght now supersedes it. 

There is no difficulty for steamers in the Strait of Jubal by night or day, if in passing the 
Ashrall Jjyid-house its distance is carefully determined by the change of bearing. This precaution 
in talking each fresh depaj-ture is absolutely necessary; os, between determining the distance by 
bearing, and judging the same by eye, an error of 3 ra. in 10 htis been found hydiflerent observers. 

Entering the Strait of Jubal from tlie 8. it is better to pass Shad wan Island close (1 or 1 .J in.), 

♦ [E a< count, ocn urring iu the old Dh-ections for Entering tho Sea of Suez, by Captain Kydd, does not 
mcntioii the time <jf year, but inrrAy wfates, “ Jw tAe day it getxerally blows stro-4ff,ln{t moderate during the nightP 
Captiiin KogL-'d .-pt aka of tbe Fmumer Diontljj only. My own expcriunco of S.E. winds during v.inter montlis, at 
the lower puit of llie Ke;l Se;i, ir., that they blow stroTigc.^t in (lie day (notably in the afieriioon), Boa-breczcd 
.do. I migJu also m-'ition, tb/it in Oie ])n-rngc from Aden to Jlonibtiy, iu tho N.E. monsoon, the wind is fiv.sht‘r 
in tlic forenoon (^'•en.-i dly ea midnight aud no wi), just an the land-winds on the eonsl of Tndia are. Notes 
of imch coneurrcru'.j aa lUesc- cap.iblo of bi'ing freipiently taken by the many intelligent imnvtcr-ijmniKTs aiul 
cngifjcors whit now ply between Ki rope and Asia—will be of service to the pliysieal gcogi'apher wheu mvc(?liguliiig 
tho phonomeiia of periodica) wiiidfl.—E dixok. 
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and then steer a course to pass the out-lying reef of Ahoo Nabas and the Horse-Shoe, a.bout 3 m. 
distant, until Ashrafi Light is sighted. Shad^van Island has been seen on several occasions when 
35 m. distant. 

The Brothers may be safely approached within a short distance; on the centre of the N. and 
larger one is a high pole with cage-top, in lat. 20° 18^ 53'' N., and Ion. 34° 50' 44" E. 

The Daedalus Reef, which has a good light on it, may be passed on either side, and a coui'se 
is then* shaped to pass 4 m. W. of Jebel Teer. St. John’s Island makes in the distance Hke a 
hay-cock. The S.W. Zebayer Island is passed on the same side, and at the same distance as Jebel 
Teer; the track then lies inside Jebel Zooger, passing between it and Aboo Eyle, keeping on the 
side of Jebel Zooger, as a reef runs off the N.W. side of the W. Aboo Ejle. A course is next 
shaped to pass Mocha, about 0 or 7 m. distant, and thence to Perim. 

The doubtful danger marked in the Small Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb is not believed to e.xist, the 
Malabar having passed close over the spot five times without discovering anything of the kind, 
I"" is of importance to know this, as the island side in this channel is the safest, the Oyster Hock 
with its outlying reef not being very easily seen at night. ^ , 

In this route it is considered many additional lights are wanting. A better one is required at 
Suez. Has Gharib now shows a good light. A light would be useful on Shadwan, and also on the 
Brothers, which latter are lows mid not seen under ordinary circumstances more than 2 m. at ni^ght. 
On Jebel Teer one might be favourably placed on low land on the W. side; also on Aboo Lyle, 
where it might be built on the reef running off the N.W. side of the W. rock. And lastly, a light- 
vessel moored outside the shoal patches which extend 4 m. off Mocha would be of great assistance 
in rounding the shoals at night. 

Currents. As a general rule the currents are not strong. With a strong S.S.E. wind, lasting 
about three davs in Dec., wheu between Jebel Teer and Jebel Zooger it ran with the wind at the 
rate of IJ m. per hour, but in ordinary weather, such as is generally experienced, the velocity does 
not usually exceed 4 m. an hour. On two occasions in the vicinity of the Brothel's (near Shadwan), 
a W. set of J in. per hour was observed, lasting about twelve hour's. The greatest set noticed in 
the Gulf of Suez was 4 m. per hour to the E. • 

STRAIT OF JIJBAL. The following observations, on the tides and currents in Jubal Strait, 
were made by Captain Henry D. Grant, R.N., while conducting the operations for the i recovery of 
the treasure from the wreck of the P. and 0. Company’s steamship Carnatic in Dec., 1801), on the 
Aboo Nnhas Keef. 

The ribO and fall of the tides on all the banks between Jubal and Shadwan Islands aro much 
affected by the direction and force of the wind ; they range from 4 to C ft. at F. and C. Tbc 
direction of the tides (the ebb running to the N.W. and the Hood to the S.E.), as shown on the 
chart of the Strait of Jubal, is correct, but within the distance of 2 m. from the reefs and Shadwan 
Island tiiey are uncertain, setting in towards tho reefs and circling round them. 

For the sj^ace of nearly a month a steady N.W. current was experienced passing between 
Shadwan and Aboo Nabas, and setting past the Seaul Islands. Captain Alii Suggery, of 11.11. 
the Ivlicdivo’s .steamship Tor, states that it sets out again N. of Jubal Island. The tirength of 
this current depends on the ago of tlie moon; and at change it runs about 2 m. an hour. On 
three occasions, when at anchor for a week or ten days, in Doi!., oft’ Aboo Nalias, tho vessel \Yas 
riding witli her head to the E.S.E., and a strong N.W. wind blowing the whole time. Strong 
under currents wr re found on the N. side of the Beef. 

A.s the Aslirali is u tirst-class light, and can be seen clearly when to the S. of all the reefs, with 
atteniion to its hearing, and Shadwan Island Mways in sight, no vessel ought to be endangered 
Vobsels should pass tlic -Vshrafi Light-house at a distance of from 1 to 2 m., and then a course 
should bo shaped to give the H«>rse-Shoe and Aboo Nahas Reefs a berth of from 3 to 4 m. 



* ^ the Editor’s expciiencc aud remarks, at bottom of page 29. 
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stroog from the S.E. in Jan.; about Dec. these winds bring hazy weather, with squalls and rain ; 
after Feb. they blow with less strength, and are frequently followed by Northerly winds for several 
days. Rain falls between Oct. and JMarch. 


In March, April, and May the weather is unsettled, with Easterly squalls, and sometimes rain. 

The N.W. winds commence in June, seldom blowing strong, and becoming light and variable 
in Aug. and Sept., ^vith occasional Southerly winds, long calms, and hazy weather in tlie latter 
month. Squalls come off the land with hazy weather between April and June; while in July, 
August, and Sept., the winds are usually light and variable, with frequent long calms; land- 
breezes are occasionally met with then on the Arabian coast. 

On the coasts of this region land and sea-breezes are experienced, but Northerly winds prevail 
all the year round. 


WORDS USED IN DIRECTIONS FOR RED SEA AND GULF OF ADEN. 


Balad ,. 

Bander or Bunder 
Bar or Bahr .. 

Bayat .. 

Gadd or Gad (Kadd) .. 

Goobet or Gubet (Ghiibbet) .. 

Gurn or Gam {Kam) .. •. 

Guttah [Kit*ah) 

Hassar 

Jibbel [Jebel) .. 

Juzeerat, or Jezirat [Jazirat or Jazlrah) 
Kebter (Kebireh) 

Khor or Core (Khaur ),. 

Kinasat 

Mirza, or Merza {Mersd) 

Nakhil 

Rak, Rakat, or Rejjat.. 

Ras (Bds) . 

Sail, or Sale {Soil) 

Segeer {Saghireh) 

Shab, or Shaab (Sh’d'b) 

Shurm, Sherm, or Shrum (Sharm) 
Waddy {Wadi) . 


A Town or Village. 

A Harbour or Anchorage. 

The Land. 

A Shoal, dry at L. W, 

A Shoal. 

A Gulf. 

A Horn, or Point. 

A Patch of Rocks. 

A Rock. 

A Hill, or Mountain. 

An Island. 

Great. 

An Inlet. 

A Shoal or Sand-bank. 

An Anchorage. 

A Date-grove. 

A shallow^ flat Bank, e.xtending off 
shore; or a Ripple. 

A Cape, or Headland. 

A Torrent. 

Small. 

A Reef, or Shoal. 

A Creek, or small Cove. 

A Valley, or River. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE RED SEA—ARABIAN SIDE. 


PEUIM—BAB-EL-MAN^EB—MOCExV—IIAUNISII AND ZOOGUR-nODEIDAH—ZEBAYER AND JEBEL TEER j 

—CAMARAN-LOHEIA-COMFIDAH — LEET—OUTER REEFS-SHAB FARSAN-WUSALTAT-.\BOO | 

LAAD-JIUDAH-YEMBO-CAPE BAREDI — HASANI AND MASABIH ISLANDS—MOILAK-TIHAIIN 

ISLAND —GULF OF AKABAH— RA3 MOIIAMED—TOOR—SUEZ—NAVIGATION. 

(Variation at Bab-el-Mandeb, W. ; at Jiddah, 5° W. ; at Suez, W.) 

Tho Directions for the S, half of the Red Sea, from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to Jiddah, 
^vere extracted from a Memoir written by the late Commander Thomas Elwon, of the Indian , 
to accompany his portion of the survey. For the part N. of Jiddah, the directions were written by 
Commander Robert Moresby, by whom that part of the survey was executed. The longitudes were 
determined by chronometric measurements, and have lately received important corrections. ! 


FRO]\I BAB-EL-MANDEB TO MOCHA AND JEBEL TEER. 


The Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb are M m. wide. The mountain ranges of Africa and Arabia 
converge towards them, both insido and outside tho Red Sea, thus acting as a funnel to innvaM? the 
strength of the N.^and S. winds and tho currents also in their seasons. Perinx or Meyoon is a 
bai'e rocky island, about 4 in. long hv 2 J broad, rising 200 ft. above the sea. On its S.W. side is a 
good harbour, nearly ,im. broad, with () and 7 fathoms water, and a muddy bottom. Tlic harbour 
forms ill two branches, and that to the N.W. appears the best. There is difficulty in goMitig out of ' 
this place in S. winds, and warping out might bo found necessmy. A bank cxteiida oiV tin- X. uf 
Pe lira I m., with 4 and & futliouis on its outer edge; the stoaraer Erom got aground in (ullioras. | 
said to l-i' nearly ;] in. to the N. of the N.W, rliffs of Perira. i 

Perim Light, in lat. IsJ® 40' N., Ion. 43° -43' E., is a white light of the first order, lu r'driua 
every minute; it is placed 1,100 yards within the N.E. bluff; and being elevated tHOft. aleie , 
H.W., is visible 44 m in clear weather. 

THE SMALL STRAIT is nearly lira. wide, with 10 or 12 fathoms in raid-chariucl in it-.- 
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Strait, except near Perim Island, or between the Brothers and the main land. With a steady fair 
wind, the Large Strait may be adopted, for a ship may run through in the night, when it is 
imprudent for a stranger to proceed through the Small Strait. In passing through the Large Strait, 
a ship should borrow towards the Island Perim, where she may anchor if the wind fail, and prevent 
being carried over to the Brothers when the current is running to the S. If passing through the 
Large Strait in the middle or early part of the night, it will be prudent to haul in to the E., and 
lieave-to until daylight, keeping near the Arabian shore, in from 1*2 to 24 fathoms; this is preferable 
to anchoring when blowing strong, as a ship is liable to lose her anchor. 

Having entered the Bed Sea by either Strait, steer along the Arabian coast, coming no nearer 
.ban 10 or 11 fathoms, on account of a small bank 8 or 9 leagues to the N. of Cape Bab-el-Maudeb, 
having 9 fathoms close-to. 

Zee Hill, 18 m. N. of Perim Light, is a small but remarkable rocky peak, like a gunner’s 
quoin, close to the beach. This is the only hill by the Sea between Bab-el-Mandeb and Mocha. 
Shoal water runs off it; and, to the S., there are two reefs lying off shore, extending 6 m. to the 
S. from Zee Hill. Soundings along this cqast are pretty regular, and the lead is a good guide in 
approaching it. Between Zee Hill and Mocha, hut nearest to the former place, there is a small 
bank (reported by forijier navigators, but not on'the Bed Sea charts,) having 9 fathoms close outside 
of it. There is also said to be a shoal between Bab-eLMandeb and Zee Hill; therefore never go 
under 12 fathoms along this shore, except you have an Arab pilot. 

In passing Mocha, the lead should always be used to determine the distance off shore; if the 
hand-lead gets bottom, you are too near and should haul out a little. 

MOCHA, in lat. 13° 20' N., and Ion. 43° 12' E., is enclosed by a wall with several forts and 
towers, occupying a space about ^ m. square; many of the buildings within it are in ruins. The 
houses generally are large, and built with stone: there are also several mosques with lofty minarets, 
and being white, they have an imposing effect from sea. It has several batteries towards the sea; 
the centre battery is by the jetty; and a little to N., opposite the old factory, is a five-gun battery ; 
beyond that is the N. fort, on a sandy spit to the N.W. of the town. Tlie south fort is in a ruinous 
state, upon a sandy beach to the S.W. of the town. This place has an extensive bazaar, and is well 
supplied with beef^ Abyssinian sheep, fruits, and vegetables; very good bread may also be had, but 
there is no biscuit. The water is brackish and dear. The population is now less than 2,000, but 
formerly was 20 times as great, before Aden rose to such importance. Hodeidah, J 00 m. further 
N., has supplanted Mocha as the principal commercial depot of Yemen. 

Mocha Roads, to the W. of the town, have a depth of only 3 to 6 fathoms, and the bottom is 
sand, not good holding-ground. There are three rocky shoals to be avoided in sailing in or out, and 
in anchoring. Firstly, the numerous shoal patches, lying 3i m. to S.W. of the town, which prevent 
ships Qpproacl'iiig nearer than 4 m., whilst the grand mosque bears to tlie N. of E. Within these, 
and 2 m. W* of the ' jvvn, lies a small shoal with 13 and 14 ft.; and between this and the town is 
Mocha Roads. 

A light-vessel is proposed to bo placed off ]\Iocha. 

When approaching Mocha from the South, steer along the Arabian coast about H.N.W., 
keeping without the depth of 12 fathoms, to clear the sand and rocky banks which project from 
Mocha Foods. Vessels entering must bring the Grand Mosque to hear E, by S., or the North fort 
bearing E., b( forr they approach within 2irn. of the shore; and then steer in on that course, and 
anchor in 4 or ' ihihoms. No vessel should attempt to enter from the S. without a pilot; aa a long 
narrow shoal lies J u. W. of the South fort. Passing inside the banks can only be attempted by 
a small vessel, ami >t without a pilot. After passing Zee Hill, keep along the coast in 7 or 0 
fithoms, and when Hie N. fort bears N.E. by N. steer for it, until the South ruined fort and 
rnosque are in one. 'Viih these marks on, about a N.E. course, you can steer in until within 1 m. 
of the S. fort, but do not att(jmpt getting near the landing-place without a pilot. 

PASSAGE FROM MOCHA TO JEBEL TEER. A N.N.W. course, for 40 m.. from the 
Small Strait having placed tb(‘ vess^d from 5 to 7 m. off Mocha: steer thence N. by W. 52 m. to 
Aboo Eylo iilets, passing about I m. to E. of them. If the Large Strait be used with a fair wind, 
a N. by W. 4 W. course for 41 m. places the Bhip off Mocha; then steer as above to pass well to 
tho E. of Mooyhedjerali and to round Aboo Eyle. The rocks and islets between Harnish islaDd.s 
and the Abyssinian coast, make tho Arabian shore a preferable nangation. The land is low and 
sandy, but the soundings are regular, and the lead will bo a good guide between Mocha and Has 
Zebeed, which h abreast of Zoogur island ; but no shelter from strong winds is found till you reach 
Khor Goolafugger, 80 m. to the N. of Mocha. 

HARNISH ISIAHDS are nearly 40 m. to N.W. of Mocha. Great Harnish is 10 m. long, N.E. 
and S.Wb, and about 3 in. in breadth. Its central peak is highest, and all are volcanic and barren ; 
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but alonj, 
a bottom 

Harnish. ---- 

E. sides tliere are several rocky islets and sunken rocks. 

The S.E. Eocky Islet of the Harnish group lies 5 or Cm. E. by N. from Sule Harnish, 
which is the S. high island. This S.E. rocky islet stands about lOm. to the S. of Mooshedjerah. 

Mooshedjerah is a small, low island, 3 m. to E. of the N. point of Great Harnish, It is,safe 
to approach quite close, except on S.E. side, where the P. and O. steamer Alma was lost in 1859; 
but navigators should avoid the islets and rocks about 9 m. to the S. of Mooshedjerah. 

JEBEL ZOOGTJR, the highest island in the Red Sea, nearly 10 m. in length from N. to S., 
has its centre in lat. 14° N. Sevenil lofty, barren hills, with sharp peaks, formerly volcanoes, form 
its high land. The W. peak is highest, more than 1,000 ft. There is anchorage to S. of this peak 
during N. winds, in 7 to 9 fathoms, sandy bottom, inside of Sandy Peak islet, the passage between 
and Zoogur has 7 fathoms. Anchorage in strong S. winds, in 7 to 10 fathoms, with smooth 
w’ator, may be tound to N.W, of the highest pealv, on the N. side of the prominent, rocky, capo 
of Zoogur, in lat. 14° 2' N. Here the S. winds blow in gusts from the island, but the water is 
smooth. 'Hiere is no protection from S. winds on the Arabian coast o 2 )posite, except on the N. side 
of Has iMejarmla, more than 30 m. from Zoogur. 

Aboo Eyle are three islets, standing together out of the sea, about 1 league off tlie N.E. points 
of Jebel Zoogur. They are 13 m. from the Arabian shore, and the fair channel is fully 3 leagues 
wide. It was usual for pilots to take steamers to the E. of the Aboo Eyle, but practised navigators 
now' pass between them and Jebel Zoogur. From these islets, a course N.W. by N. will take a 
vessel to the W. of Zebayer islands and of Jebel Teer. {See end of Chapter VIII.) 

The Islands and Eocks between Eas Billool and Jebel Zoogur. The islands comprising 
this group are mostly volcanic hills, of a dark i\nd barren aspect, with rocky eminences in lanciful 
or romantic shapes, covered with a loose, granular black, brown, or sandy-coloured earth and ashes, 
01 strewed with pieces of sharp rock. The principal, as before stated, are the Zoogur and Hainish 
Islands, which are surrounded by many small ones of various heights, to which appropriate names 
have been given, according to their different shapes. In some of the largest, the remains of cratci-s 
are very evident, having all the appearance of being originally high-peaked islands, reduced to the 
saucer-shape by internal explosions; and the neighbouring smaller islands ami rocks to the 
the b., and b.W. of Haniish, being of similar formation, leads to a belief that thev have 
means. No sunken patches were discovered between anv of tliis"group 
^ Zoogur, all the dangers being above water, so that vessels running eitlier W or 
down this sea can pass hrough any of these channels during the day with safety • but it is lleUer 
not to attempt to pass through the smallest ones beneath the N.E. of the Mah-lu b bakah Man Is * 

Pea/b.^^\ S.W. island, culUd C.-miv 

is I ko abb tme Iw bK’ S. o.,e is «,niad, the N.^n,- 

Zebayov group, although the fair channel to \ F nf ti * ba bt.umc i;, to pass to the ^\ . ol 

(•20 nV from Iho Zobabrsf) is E^r n ,.V i; U' v “ no "! 

rounded by a ri of; this is'3 m. to the S of lln al Ihivatil ‘‘i"- 

N. of Hodoidah. ' a sandy cape, winch is 83 m. N.W, hv 

of Jcbc-l /ebavor bearing sbts nbtb'v ' 'b. 

Slir" 

tlic sounaiiigs on the Great Dlialu.* i!„v,l w,-lid i. ( ' f "u] <'o'',linuatlf>n of 

«n(l vorhups 20 faUiom',. 
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JEBEL TEEE, iu lat. 15° 32^' N., and Ion. 41° 60V E., lies W. by N., distant 28 
Okbahn and N.W. by N„ 34 m. from Jebel Zebayer. This island is nearly of a circular shape, 
beiu.' about m. from N. to S., and U m- bfoad, with 50 and GO f^oms close to it. Its height 
is 90ll ft abov! the sea-level, and visible at 40 m. in clear weather. Prom the base it has a gmdual J 
ascent for 4 m., where a range of hills, about 100 yards high commence and terminate in a s eep 
rocky bluff: on the S. end of the island. From the top of this range is ano her gradual ascent o 

• the peaks which are about 100 yai-ds in height. The largest peak is of a brown co oui, and the 
, other forms a beautiful cone, when seen from the S. and W. They appear to be 

There is a small, sandv patch, on the W. side, where landing may be epcted; but theie is no 
^ anchorage Captains have reported it as sometimes sendmg up smok^by day, with flame by night. 

' Nci sounding's are obtainable near it with ordinary deep-sea line. The nearest land is Kotaina 
! Island which bears E by N. t N., 26 m. from the Jebel. {See remarks at page 30.) 

; There are three names for this island: the Indians call it Jebel Teer, or hill of birds; the El 
I Shoorees of Sohar, near Muscat, Jebel Dokhan, or hill of smoke; and the Arabs and Abyssinips 
' Jebel Sebain or hill without anchorage. About ^ leagues to the W. by S. a depth was fouiid 
I 297 fathoms, water; and at 1 league further to S.W., you wdl get 50 fathoms, and less, on the tail 

' *^Cantiom^'Wiling vessels must be warned that dangerous shoals, with patches of 2 and 3 

• fathoms lie about 35 im to W.S.W. of Jebel Teer. Other shoals encumber the sea between them 
i and the E. islands of the Great Dhalac Bank, which Bank has not been thoroughly examined, 
j and ships had better avoid it. 

! COAST OF YEMEN, FROM MOCHA TO LOHEIA. 

i Mersa Feieerah, about I6m. to N. from Mocha, is fit only for boats in less than 4 fathoms, 
to the S of which the coast projects a little, and in some degree breaks off the swell m 
, tZlen Icba and this plac^ iL soundings are regular. Seven miles further K is t^^^^ 

I Moiisa where good water may be obtained: it may be known by a small white mosque, on us 
I point ’ To the N. of Mousa, 44 m., is the village of Cocha, or Khanka. Shlmee is also a smal 
1 e, good water may le procured: it is about « 

I known by a small, white mosque, on a cape, forming a small bay, about H™. to the iN. w. ot , 

< allcd Guhet-el-Hamar. The soundings being regular along the coast from Mersa I tjeeiah, 
vessel in want of water may anchor iu any convenient depth off the said plaMS to ^ 

Ras Miltanah is aboit 1U m. N.W. from Sh’haree, and 4] in. N. by W. 

AJillanab, the Little Harnish and Aboo Eyle are distant about 5 leagues; and to the N. of it. to 
the di'^tance of 2 m., there are three small rocky patches on which the sea breaks. This cape is in 
lat. 14° 0' N.: the E. side of Jebel Zoogur being 16 m. W. of it. the soundings deepening 
from the coast, and the deepest water between is 39 fathoms. Three srnall pyramida ii s, ^ ec ^ 
Three Sisters, or Jebel Mousa, are near the coast, between Mersa Fejeerah and Mousa. ev . 

N of Ras Miltanah is Ras Zebeed, off which is a small shoal, on which the sea breaks, an ) 

1 rn. to the N.E. of it is an e.xcellent spring of fresh water, emptying itself into the sea, ilie rusiies 

about its mouth are easily distinguisliablo from the anchorage off it in 4i fathoms, an , 

also some trees and bushes in its neighbourhood, by which it may be known. Jebel oegui 
bears from this anchorage W. by S.; and it is to be observed, that this being an open coast, it ttieie 
is any surf on the beaeh, it will be difficult, and even dangerous, to attempt getting water.here at 
such times, ^cr Goolafugger is an inlet of the sea, running in for some 10 m. to Rm o- • 
round Ras Mciarmla, which is 40 m. to the N. of Ras IMiltanah. Some shoals lie along this coast. 
Ve.ssols .should not go in under 7 fathoms. One Shoal of 5 fathoms was found, amongst soun mgs 

of 20 and 28 fathoms, about 74 m. to S.W. 4 9- Mejarmla. . ^ . i , * .i 

Ra« Mejarmla, a low, sandy cape, forming the W. side of the inlet ol Goolafuggm, anc si u. oi 
12 ni to the S. of Hodeidah. aflbrds shelter against B. winds iu 5 or 6 fathoms, with the extremes 
of the cape beraing S.W. and B.E. A Shoal, 3 m. long, lies in a N. and S. direction and bo, ween 

2 and 3 m. to the W. of Has M.-jannla. Ships must pass outside and to the N. of this shoal, and 

haul 'n for Mciarmle. N. point, when it bears to the S. of vS.E. by E, • i 

hodeidah, in lat. 14° 47' N„ Ion. 42° 54' E., now the chief port of Yemen is a laign 
fortified town, with lofty buildings, but not so extensive us Moeba, though it has supp.aivted t la 
pl u-e as a iradiio. port, end the chief mart, for coffee. Fresh provisions can be procured in the 
bllzmr, and thcre’is plom' vof good water, which the natives '.vill bring off in ‘heir boate. Uio trade 
is principally in the bands of Banyans. Small vessels will find shelter at Hodeidah from N. winds, 
aliout 1; \n. W.3.\V. of the Grand Minaret* in 3\ at L.^^.: this position will be ncui y 
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-^n. to the S.E. of the sunken rocky patches which lie P. m. to W. by N. of the Grand Mosque. 
Large ships must anchor outside these^sunken rocks, in 4^- fathoms, with Minaret beai'ing E. by N., 
and Fishing Point (sandy) N.E.; but there is scant shelter for large vessels during S. winds, except 
wliat is alforded by Ras Mejarmla, which is 4 leagues off. 

Ras Jedeer is a low, sandy cape, 5 m. to N.W. of Hodeidah. About *2 m. to W. of it there is 
a patch of 2 fathoms, with 3 fathoms near to it, to the N.W., and midway between it and the cape 
is a rock. Four miles further N. is Ras Keteeh, the extremity of a point or tongue of land, form¬ 
ing a bay or inlet to the S.E., which has depths of 4 and 5 fathoms, but the entrance is not well 
sounded. 

Ras-el-Bayath and Ras Essah, about 30 m. to N.W. by N. of Hodeidah, are the N.W. and 
S.E. capes of the promontory which forma the S.E. side of Camaran Bay. To the E. of Ras Essah 
there is a bay of the same name, where a ship may anchor in 8 to 5 fathoms, sheltered from N. 
winds; but she must quit it on the appearance of the wind coming from the S. or W. From Ras- 
el-Bayath round Ras Essah, the shore is bordered by a reef steep-to; and nearly 4 m. S. by AV. from 
^he former is a low island, or sand-bank, called Rasher, surrounded with a reef, and with 14 fathoms 
between it and the main, 

CAMARAN ISLAND, situated to N. of Ras-el-Bayath, is 12 m. in length, N. and S. It is 
generally low; on the N. there is swamp and jungle, but on the S. there are some small hills. 
Date tree.s arc seen here and there by groups of fishermen^s huts; turtle abound; pearls are found 
on the banks. Camaran village and bay are halfway up the E. side of the island, where shelter 
from all winds is found. The entrance to this excellent harhotir, between Ras-el-Bayath and the 
S. end of Camaran, is narrowed to less than 4 cables, but is easily entered with a fair wind. The 
depths are 4 to 0 fathoms by the island reef, and from 8 to 11 fathoms, mud, in the channel; the 
greatest depths being towards the sandy cape. Wood and water are procurable. The S. end of 
the island bears N.E. by E., 21 m. from Jebel Zebayer. 

Loheia is a large, walled town, about 30 m. to N. of Camaran Bay entrance, but a ship must 
not attempt to get tiiere without an Arab pilot. It has an excellent bazaar, where cattle and 
poultry, flour and vegetables, arc procurable. Large ships anchor 34 m. to S.W. of the town, in 
5 or 0 fathoms, on the N.E. side of Humreek Island. also Huinreek, at page 170.) 

Okbahn Island, low and sandy in its centre, with a hill at its N.W. end, and a bluff at the 
S., is 11 m. to the N.W. of the W. extreme of Camaran. Between these islands there is a 
2-futhoms shoal; and, still further to seaward, there is a 4-fathoms shoal, which beoiv S., and is 
7 m. from Okbahn, and is 17 m. to N.E. by N from Jcbel Zebayer; and 15 ml‘to the N.W. of 
Rasher Islet. 

KOTAMA ISLAND, in lat 15° 41^ N., Ion. 42° 16' E., standing 22 m. to the W. of Loheia, 
and 20 m. to the E. by N. of Jcbel Teer, is ratlicr high, hut without water or inhabitants. It is 
the outermost of a number of islands off this part of Arabia, amongst which there are navigalde 
channels, but their intricacy renders a pilot necessary. There is a shoal, with 3 fathoms, about 
I 2 m. to the W. of Kotiiraa; and another al>out 20 m. off, bearing S. by E. This last is the shoal 
mentioned as lying 7 m. to S. of Okbalin. 


OUTER REEFS BETWEEN CAMARAN ANT) LEET. 


The edge of the plateau of soundings lakes a nearly straight direction of N.W. by N. from 
Kotarna for 1)3 m., to Sail )Iaco\va, the most N. of the islands, standing out towards the cciilre of I 
lh(? sea, on tin; Hank which is called Shah Farsan. (from an island of that nam-\ the kugrst of ^ 
the group). There arc dangerous ]):itches some 0 or 7 nu to the N.W. of Sail ^h;CJwa. ^T’hcn 
occurs a spaiv which has not been sounded at all. Onwards to the Wussaliat Islands. i>i lut. 
17° 10 N., and Ion. 40*' 55' E., numerous shools, more or less dangerous, stud the idaleau 
wherever it h;is bc ’ii sounded. 
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IS the most S. of the Farsan Group. This part of the Outer Reef, from Dohrab to Sail Macowa, 
60 m. long, is called Shab Farsan^ and on it innumerable shoals are found. Fortunately there are 
, islands placed all along, and within 5 or 6 m. of, the outer edge of the plateau of soundings. In 
} the day-time, these are useful land-marks. Murrak lies 6 m. to N.W. by N. of Dohrab, and at 
j 2 m. further in same direction is Dowaslah. There appears to be no safe channel across the 
Shab Farsan between Dowaslah and Sail Macowa. A chain of nameless islets, running N.W. and 
I S.E., lies to the N. of Dowaslah, towards Zelfeef, but leaving a deep channel between them and 
I the latter island, the W. end of which bears N.N.W, 18 m. from the former. Zelfeef is between 
the Farsan Islands and Shab Farsan. 

The W. nameless islet, in lat. 16° 40' N.. and Ion. 41° 34' E., bearing W.S.W., and 7 m. 
from Zelfeef, is 4 or 5 m. within the line of dangers, and a good land-mark to warn vessels off. 
A 2-fatlioms shoal lies 2 m. to S.W. of it. At 10 m. to the N. of it, lie the Sarso Islands, two 
narrow parallel strips, lying N.N.W and S.S.E., with an anchorage between them, which shelters 
from S. winds, indeed from all winds; but, with N. winds, a vessel could not get out, as the 
S. opening of the channel is blocked up by islets and shoal water. The W. Sarso is elevat^'^ 
100 ft. above the sea. These islands lie on the N.E. verge of Shab Farsan, with a deep channel 
4 m. wide betw^een them and Jezirat Deosan, a large roundish island, having elevated ground in its 
centre, with a high hummock on its S. part, called Jebel Beesan. 

Bithahaya and Hameesh, tw^o low sandy islets, lie 6 m. to the W. of the N. end of Sarso. 
San Macowa, in lat. 16° 58' N., Ion. 41° 21' E., lies 5 m. to N.W. by N. of Ditliahaya, and is 
the most N. island on the Shab Farsan. None of these islands should be approached on their W. 
side nearer than 5 m.; Sail Macowa should not be sighted from the deck of a vessel off the N.W. 
and N. sides of that island, owing to the numerous dangerous slioals. 

THE WUSSALIAT ISLAlNBS are two by themselves, about 6 m. within the margin of the 
plateau of soundings, now being described as extending from Caraaran to Leet. They stand N. 
and S. of each other. The S. Wussaliat is in lat. 17° 40' N., Ion. 40° 55' E. Two Detached 
Reefs lie off them at 6 m. to the W., and to the S.W.; the latter one is called Shab-el-Jurmah, 
and is the danger that projects most towards the central highway in this part of the Red Sea. 

Caution. Between them and the Shab Farsan, w'herever soundings have been taken, shoals 
have been found. To the N.N.W. of the Wussaliat, there are plenty more to the W. of Shab 
Marass. The surveyors describe tliis part of the Outer Reef as full of patches. 

Zuggak and Bahrat-Aboo-Musali are two low sandy islets, surrounded by dangerous reefs; 
the former is in lat. 18° 4' N., Ion. 40° 48' E. Ships should not sight them from the deck on a 
N.E. bearing, as numerous isolated reefs encumber the sea for 12 m. to the S.W. of these islets. 
El-Hala, which is a sand-bank or islet, on the verge of the plateau, at 10 m. to N.N.W. of Zuggak, 
is the S.W. islet of four within the area of about 2^ square miles; the others are called Mugrabeea, 
l.loora, and Sabeea. To the N.E. of these islets, a low sand-bank and tw'o reefs were seen from 
the mnst-head, and beyond them nothing but shoals. 

^on. 40° 40' E., is a low sandy islet with bushes, 18 m. to the 

N. by W. of El-Hala, It stands upon a small coral reef, with no bottom at 40 fathoms around it. 

Aboo GuUoor Reef is a narrow breaking reef about 3 m. long, N.W. and S.E.; its N. end is 

12 in. to the N.N.W. of Doi*eesh, and from it Sbarbain Islet bears N.E. about 3 m. Sharbain is a 

smaJ, low, coiai island, the sea to the N.E. of it has not been sounded. Mooska, a low islet, lies 
8 ni. to the N ., aTM others beyond. Sbabker, a small, low% sandy island, with some bushes, lies 
2b m. to the N.N.W. i- W. of Doreesh, with a breaking reef, called Shab Marass, extenduig 3 m. 
to the S.VV. of it. ■ 

Shab Hmbarak, or Moobarak, in lat. 19° 0' N., Ion. 40° 8' E., is a dangerous breaking reef, 
standing out towards the centre of the sea, further than any others about this part of Outer Reefs. 
It beai.^ N.\\. by W., and is distant 17 m., from Shahker. At 10 m. to the E., other reefs com¬ 
moner; and tlie bank to the N., and the E. of them, though not sounded, is said to be full of 
danfn.roiis patches with deep water between them, but no navigable channel. At 11 m. to the N. 
of Sln'th }h)obilrak, there is a small l-fathom shoal, with a long breaking reef, lying N.W. and 
>M'j., 0 )t» 1 league to the N,E. This part of the Outer Reefs is most dangerous, because there 

are no u-lancls that might be seen from ma8^head. 

Saab As-sngeer, in lat. 19° 22' N., Ion. 40° 5' E., is a low, rocky, coral islet on a reef, 

1 r " 1-lathom shoal. t;oundinge! of IT and 18 fathoms were found at 9 m. to 

the A from it; hot quite clo.'^e to it, 105 fathoms obtoiiied no bottom. The Chart shows a 
jiodect blank to the E and M.E, Jebarah, a low sandy islet, stands 4 rn. to the N. by W. of the 
lust. At 2 m. to the N.W. of Jebarah, lies a dangerous reef, SLdb Muthar; and at 3 ra. further 
to the N., fjtancl.s Bahnac, a low and sandy island, surrounded by a reef with no bottom close to it 
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at 130 fathoms. There are reefs to the S.E. and the N.E‘ of this island. To tho N. of Dahnac, 
there are Shab Amar, a half-moon reef, and Sbab-as-Sabab ; the latter reef is 10 m. to the X. hy 

W. of Shab-as-Sageer. Several reefs lie to the E. of these; and, further tjp the E. of this group, 
the sea appeared from the mast-head to be full of shoals towards Surreiu or 'Beraiu Island. 

Matahtoo, a low sandy island, on which were found a number of graves and a fisherman s 
hut, is in lat. 19° 40' N., Ion. 39° 55' E.; and stands 10 m. to N.W. by N. of Shab-as-Sabah, 
Three islets stand to the N. and the N.E. Dohrab, the outer one, is 3 m. to the N. by E. from 
Matahtoo. From 4 m. to 7 m. to the N. of Dohrah, there is a cluster of reefs, and to the E. of 
them there are plenty more, with two long breaking reefs, called Shab Soolaim and Shab Shabac, 
the N. extreme of which lies 4 m. to the \V. of Aboo Laad Island. 

ABOO LAAD, or Jebel Ahbulat, (its N. point) in lat. 19° 59' N., and Ion. 10° 7' E., is the 

X. island on the Outer Reefs which we liave been describing. It stands 14 m. to the N.E. of 
Dohrah, and is 12 ra. to the S.W. by S. from Leet anchorage. Aboo Laad Island is 21 m. long, 
in a N.\V. and S.E. direction, f m. broad; 250 to 300 ft. high, and sun*ounded by a sandy plain. 
It is quite barren, and destitute of water: branches of coral are observable sticking out of its 
highest parts. There is a small port for fishiug-boats on the W. side; and beyond it, breaking 
reefs in that direction, and to the S.E., as far as can be seen from the top of the island. Then- 
are also several rocky patches near the edge of the Outer Reef to the N. of the island, about 3 m.; 
others to N. by W. One rocky patch, at 6 m. to N.W., is on tho N. margin of the plateau, and 
only separated from Shab-el-Jefeen (on the coast to the W. of Leet) by a channel, 5 or 0 m. 
broad. This channel, too, has reefs in its centre, and it is better to keep nearer to the coast reefs. 
{See Leet at page 175.) 

PASSAGE ALONG ARABIAN COAST FROM CAMARAN TO LOHEIA. 

The Coast. From Ras-el-Bayatli round Ras Essah, the shore is bordered by a reef, steep-to; 
and nearly 4 m. S. by W. from the former is a low island or sand-bank, called Rasher, surrounded 
with a reef, and with 14 fathoms between it and the main. From Ras-el-Bayath the coast bonds to 
the E,, and round to the N., forming a bay called Camaran, the N. point of which, Jebel Mabarsecn, 
is a piece of high land, having below it a mosque; thence to N.N.E. to a sharp point of land named 
Ras Ai’afar, or Ahrifah. At 20 m. to N. of Ras Arafar stands the town of Loh( ia. The coast 
forms a bay to the S.E. of the former, and from thence an irregular shore up to thp latter, front(^l 
all the way with a reef; which, at 5 m. to S. of Loheia, extends 2J m. from shore. 

Camaran Island. The S.E. point of this Island, in lat. 16° IG' N., Ion. 42° 33' E., lij*s 
nearly IJm. to N.W. of Ras-cl-Bayath; its E. side extends from thence in a N. by E. direction 
above 11 m., and the Island is from 2 to 4 m. broad; composed of hard rock inteimixed with saiul, 
and in some parts earth capalile of cultivation; there are some spots on which date trees flourish 
fl'he Island is generally low, hut towards the S. there aro some elevated parts forming small hills; 
on tlie N. it is swamp and jungle. Including Camaran, there are seven small villages upon this 
Island, mostly consisting of a few miserable huts belonging to fishermen emploved in hs neighbour¬ 
hood on the pearl btuiks, turtle islands, &c. Excepting a small portion of its il. side, the Island is 
bordered by a reef, which, off its S.E. point, extends little more than 1 m. towai'ds Ras-cl-Bayath, 
whereby the entrance to Camaran Bay is reduced to a breadth of 700 yanls. 

Channel and Anchorage. I here are 4 to G fathoms on the edge of the islaiid reef, and in 
tin; channel 8 to 11 fathoms, mud, the greatest depth being towm’ds the Ras. In approaching tins 
entrance from the S., pass inside the little Island Ra-.hor, lo'cping in alwiit 15 tathoms aloii-:T by the 
coast reef: keep a look out for the sandy point .>f Bayath, and'haul routid it as rcMiuisito'for the 
entrance. TIa re is good t nehorage in the small bay or harbour of Camaran, balf-wav ulorrr the 
E. fiice of the Isl nd, in 7 fatlioms mud, with tho fort bearing S.ANh, distant about 2 and 

liie town W. by S. ^ Large vessels had beater am hor outside in the c’:tonsive and reneirkabl- fine 
bay ioriQcd by the island nnd adjacent otnist before mentioned, where ‘ " ' 

modcruie depths; here wood and water may l)c procmed on the island 

The W. side of Camaran. Ther. is^mliorago oil tin- W. side of <ho 
opposin- Mucliram village, known by a bwv date trec^ and a small 
Muclviam Reef extends 1 m. off this part, with a small 
village. At 3 m. to N.W. of Mu ’ 
a little way only off ibo E. end ; 
is a dangerouskml lying in a X.N.W. and S.S.E. dir 

rocks and sand. Thevr 


l.sland 
white nl0^vp^e to the 
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ire regular soundings and \ 


in 4 fuibovns, 
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mentioned slioal, at the distance of Bm. to the W. of Muckram village, is a 4-fatllonis shoal of 
rocks and sand ; it is about 3 m. long, N. and S., and has 30 fathoms near it on all sides. The 
discoloured water on these shoals may generally be seen. 

Channel. There is a good'channel between Camaran Island and tlie inner shoal to the W. o^ 
it, where the breadth is about 3 ni.; and between Camaran Reef and the small island 3 m. to the 
N.W. of Muckram, m. wide. When running up from the S., the depths arc 0 and 10 fathoms 
near the island reef, and 19 in mid-channel; from thence a decrease towards the S. end of the 
inner shoal But, when proceeding to^sea from the anchorage off Muckram, the depths increase 
gradually to the N, end of the shoal, where there are 35 fathoms. In the channel between Muckram 
and the island to the N.W of it, the depths are irregular, 12 and 7 fathoms in mid-channel, and 5 on 
either side of it; and afterwards 10 and 17 fathoms between Camaran and El Bother. Between 
the inner and the outer shoal, there is a gut of deep water, there being 35 and 40 fathoms near the 
W. side of the inner shoal, and 22 on the E. side’of the outer one, between their S. points; and 
between their N. points, 39 fathoms near the inner and 28 near the outer. Should a vessel get 
between these, a course about N. by W., for the bluff on the S. part of Okbahn Island will carry 


her tlirough. 

El Bother, about 3 m. to the N.W. of Camaran, is a low sandy island about 3 m. in length 
E. and W., surrounded by a reef, which extends off the S. side l^m., with 5 or 0 fathoms on its 
ed^^e, rocks and sand. There is a good channel on either side of this Island ; that between it and 
Camaran is 2 and 3 m. wide, with from 10 to 23 fathoms, being bounded on the S. by Camaran and 
the small island to the N.W. of Muckram, and on the N. by tlie reef off the S. side of El Bother. 
At 3 m. to N.W. of El Bother, is a patch of 7 fathoms^; and at IJm. to N.E. of its E. end, is a 
patch of 1 fathom. 

About 4 m. to W. of El Bother, is the S. end of Okbahn Island, which extends thence in a 
N.W. direction about 4|m. It is low and sandy in the centre, with a hill on its N.W. end, and a 
bluff on the S. There are deep soundings on the E. and S. sides, and a reef runs along the W. side 
about ^ m. off the Island, and continues round the N. end, where it extends 2Jm. off, and is stoep- 
ro, having 23 fathoms near to its W. edge, and 8 and 15 fathoms on the edge of the reef at the 
N. end, decreasing towards the Island. 

Channel. There is a good channel to the S. of Okbahn and El Bother into Camaran Bay, 
and there is also a channel between it and El Botlier to Loheia. Any of these channels may bo 
used by keeping a look-out for the patches, which may be seen excepting in hazy, thick weather. 

Cadmon Segeer and Cadmon Keheer ai*e two low sandy islands to the E.N.E. of Okbahn 
and N. of El Bother. A reef .extends from Ctulmoii Keheer nearly to W.S.W. with 5 fathoms 
tjn its end, and there is also a 3-fathomB patch about 2 m. W. of the Island. At 3 m. to N.W. of 
Cadmon Seget^r, lies another shoal about 24 m. in leugtli, in a N.N.W. direction, having 3 fatlioras 
rocks and sand nn it, and 24 fathoms near both sides. 

I Humreek Island, 5 m. to the S.W. of Loheia, is about 2ra. E. and W., and 14 m. ^viclc. 

I I’his Island is low and sandy, with a fishing village on it, but no water, that article being supplied 
fruin Loheia. In the centre of the N.E. and W. sides are two small white mosques, one of whiidi 
! is u-cd as a mark for the anchorage at Loheia. Between the E. point of tho Island and the 
extensive reef off the coast, tho inner channel is not J m. broad. 

I Two small shoals, called Shab-el-Bunjam lie 4 and 5 m. S. by E. of Iliiinrcek Island; and 
at 5 m. to S.E of tliem is another small shoal. They lie from 2 to 3 m. off the coast, and may be 
seen liy a good look-tiut and passed on either side, though it will be as well to pass to the W. of 
' tiicm ill going iVom Camaran Bay through the inner cliaiiiiel to Loheia, or the contrary. 

I Islands near Loheia. At o^m., N.W. by N. from liumreek, and about 7 m. W. of Loheia, 

^ is the I Jinid Bowahrid, and to tho W. of it four others, forming the N. side of a channe l from 
1 oheiu to o iward, and tlie contrary. These island.s aj*e (iooban, Goosee, Entookfash, and IvoUiina. 
ijowiibrid. G .ol'aii, and Goosee, are low and small, willi channels heUveen them: that betwci ii 
j GchLiiu and Giicsce is very narrow, and has from 3 to 4 fatlioins; between Bowahrid and Gouban 
! is a ch.nnnel of t> and 7 fathoins. Entookfash lies E. and W. bm. in length, and is a low, sandy 
plain, with a hill upon its W. end, from which a reef extends 3 m. to N.N.W., with 8 fathoms on 
its e.xtrcinity. Aiitelopeo are pleiiliful, but tlmre is no fre.sh water on the Island ; (here are twe or 
I ilirco liut.^, occiqdf d by fishermen, who aro ,em|doyed procuring turtle. Between this Island and 
I till? small Jalande Gooban and Goosee, off its E. f'lid, tliero is good anchorage in 4 or 5 fathoms. 
Tim n.ef on tho 8. side of E itookfash exU nds n.nre tluiii 1 m off :?hore, and there is also a bank 
will from 2 to 12 fatlioiits on it, and black rocks above water, from 2 to 3 m. 8. of the hill, and a 
(•liaiiuei hot ween ibom and llio i^dvll!d reef, and from it an outlet !.»> the N. of Kotama and reef. 

Kotama Island, in lat. lO-' li' NT, Ion. 12^ 10' E., is described at page 107. 
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Hamar Island, about Im. to X.W. of Loheia, and 3 m, to the N.E. of Bowahrid maybe 
passed ou any side nt a little more than 1 m. off. (See also page 176.) 

LOHEIA TOWN is built of coral, and has some large houses ; it ia' suiTOundcd bv a wall 
with several forts and towers adjacent. Tlie 2 )rincip}il is a fort on a hill which commands the town 
and neighbourhood, but it is in a ruined state. There is an excellent bazaar in the town, generally 
\^ell supplied with cattle and poultry, excepting during the Ramazan, wdien the market is not so well 
attended; onions, and s\veet potatoes may be had here, but neither rice nor biscuit. The 
water is good, but distant from the town, from whence it is brought in jai's on camels. Loheia is in 
lat. 15° 42 N., and Ion. 42° 39' E. 

Amchorage off this place is in a gut in the coast reef, Avhich runs up to the town in a 
^^.E. direction, where small boats anchor. The entrance bears E. by N. from the white house or 
mosque on Humreek Island. You run in with the first high tower a little to the N. of Loheia 
bort, ou with the Xortheimmost of two smjill mounds bearing in one about N.E. by N. A ship 
cannot go far inside the entrance, and would then be nearly 3 m. from the town; it has also some 
dangerous patches, and therefore cuiuot bo recommended for general use. 

Loheia from the S., through the Channel close to the W. side of Camaran 
Having passed Rasher in 24 fathoms, or about 3 m. to the W. of it, steer about N., keeping about 
1 m. from Camaran; and after passing that paid of the island reef off Muckram village (the outf^r 
part of which bears nearly S. of tlie small island 3 m. to the N.W. of it), steer to the N.E., betwemi 
that Island and Camaran Reef, \ybere wall be found 12 and 7 fathoms in mid-channel. Having 
passed the said small sandy island, the depths will increase to 16 and 17 fathoms in mid-cbaniul 
between El Bother and Camaran Island ; then, if going round the N. end of Camaran, go no nearer 
than 11 fathoms, as 10 fathoms are near the reef which extends fi*om it about 1 m.; but if goin^ to 
Loheia beware of a l-fathom patch, about If m. to the N, of the E. end of El Bother, and steer 
(. irect for the narrow’ channel at the E end of Humreek Island. Give tliat E. end a berth of J m., 
then haul up to N., to avoid the shore-reef, until the above mai'ks for Loheia anchorage are ou. 

THE COASTS OF YEMBO AND IIEDJAZ, FROM LOHEIA TO LEET. 

From Loheia the coast turns N.N.E. about 9 m., forming a slight bav between? then to the 
8 leagues to Ras Mnsahrib, in bit. 16° IT N., and Ion. 42° 43 ' E., forming a slight curve 
imvard; the whole space being bordered by a reef less than a mile in breadth, excepting in the 
vicinity of the Ras, where a shoal patch extends 2 m. off. From Musahrib the coast la nds about 
A. by vV., a distance of 40 m., forming n bight with sinuosities to Has Shamah, a proiectim^ point 
in at 16° 52' XL, Ion. 42° 29' E.. 3 m. S.E. of which is Gnrnah Shnimah, a luishv point, the 
reel bordonng the shore all the way to tho latter place, about i m. wide. The coa-t murlv tlio 
whole space Irom I.ohma is covered with jungle, without village, hut. or inhabitant. 

Gheesan Tovm is to tho N. of Ras Shamah, and has a few square stone buildings, but tb.' 
principal of il consists of grass huts, which are mostly round, with pyramid^ tops. It has a bn-.m 
iort. greatly decayed, and there is a small ba/aar, scantily supplied willi sueli .Irv Ta jvisions uv 
the naliv.s use but mme for ships. Water is very scarco. Tiio population of GKe.an is about 
11^0, emplnyed ebielly in the pem;!- isuory. r: on the banks in its i.oigbbourliood. The anchor¬ 
age is m 7 fathoms about 2 in. o 6 sbon*, witli tlie tort bearing E. by N. There is a 
patch of 2 latboms m tlio lino of 6 fathoms SDundings 1 } m. fo tbr's.W of the rockv point f tl 

, 1 i'-' P'^octs con.s,,lcral,l.v ar. (^heesan, n.,,1 tho soumi.n-. a.o ” - 

u.sale tho depth ol < and ..lath,.ms; but thmv is a M.o-o in HJ and 4 rath..m,sal.u.,t'ami?.;v 
shore, at a short d.smmv Iro... a rocky spot, formioo inner amdm.a..- for small hoc ftt ^ 
y.urn The d anelnavd m 1 ^ fathoms, sand, off ll.o town, the f .rt l.ca,-i.„l )' i,v V k 

li.is Shamah ^.S.L. J L. (dieosan llills cannoi bo mistaken* ihcv are ekv* ‘ • I 'l ^ *' 

m.d have, no other high land near thorn. Gheesan lies U m. ’to S.V; Ea^' Wah n I*’""’ 
cusiUmm' approaohed from the N.W.. pa,t the islands of Thoiun and Sho, rah % " ’''-‘J' 

The Coast g.es to N. from (fheesan for 0 m. to Karn-e^W^:^ ^ .,.. 0 , 17 ,.,., 

K'ls Sburnab is tho E. end of Ferafer Island wbiflt i - or - • i ^ from 

sandy. ^ Khor Aboo-Sabah is a bight or arm of the sea 'abonr?? muruw, k.w, unr] 

coast N. uf Ferafer Islaiul; t]e3 inner and E. part of it is* sballnw 1 mio tho 

lU.ui . g»d cl,a„„d „t sVd ,0 nuko.: VS: 
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Eas Toorfah is in lat. 16° 59i' N., and Ion. 42° lU' E. Shoorah Island lies 3 ni. to W. by IS. 
of this cape. (See also page 178.) Tlie coast from thence runs nearly N. for 27 m. to Shab Abcio 
Looka, where it forms a small bight, 7 m. S. of which is Shab-el-Kebeer. Here the coast-reefs 
extend nearly S m. from shore, decreasing in breadth both to the !N. and S., but from xios 

Toorfah 15 m. to N. there is no coast-reef. , , , n r .u 

Khor-el-Etwid, which runs a short distance into the coast, and has and 2 lathoms on it, 
bears N.W, 9 m. from Shab Aboo Looka. There is a long shoal off the entrance, with 3 fathoms 
inside, and there is a iH^'f^om patch of rocks 2 m. W. by N. of the entrance, and 1 m. .off the 
coast, with 5 fathoms just outside it. The village of Etwid is 5 or 6 m. iinand. Jebel Etwud, a 
very remarkable peak on this part of the coast, is to the N.E. of Khor-el-Etwid, and will easily be 
known as it appears quite unconnected with the range of hills in the neighbourhood, and is much 

nearer to the coast. At 8 m. N.W. from El Etwid is Geeass (Kiyas), off which is a long reef 

whose N. end is abreast of Shukaik, and about m. from the coast, with 2 and 3 fathoms within 
it; and nearly 4 ra. W. of this place is a patch of rocks with U fathoms on it. About 9 m. 
further is El Mahjis, a Bedouin village, well peopled, off which the coast-reef projects nearly 
J m., forming the little Khor-el-Muki’ali to the N. 

Widan is 12 m. N.W. of El Mahjis. At this place a narrow neck of land projects from tlie 
coast, forming a semicircular bay, J m. broad, affording good protecticm from S. winds only; the 
depths within are 3 and 4 fathoms: seen from the W., this point of land has the appearance of 
an island. There are no buildings nor fresh water, but cattle are plentiful. There is a high 
hill close to the sea, on the N. part of Widan anchorage, called Jebel Bugrah. Jebel Rukbut 
Kadair is a high hill forming a cape to the S. of Widan anchorage. Jebel Widan lies E. of Jebel 
Bugrah; the centre, or highest part, forms a small peak. 

From Ras Toorfah to Widan, there is anchorage all along the coast. WN.W. 5 m. from 
Widan is Kotumbal Island, situated about 2 m. from the main. It is about i m. in length, and 
forms a rugged peak, like a quoin, 400 ft. high, with a steep ascent on its N. side, the only part 
accessible. The top of it is only a few yards in length, and very naiTow, forming a perpendicular 
declivity to the S. and W.: on the E. it forms a deep slope. The character of the rocks on the 
island is volcanic. There are 12 fathoms between Kotumbal and the main. About 3 m. S. by E. 
from Kotumbal, and 84 m. W. from Widan, is a rocky patch, with 30 fathoms to the N. of it. 

Blasar or Cnssar is a Bedouin village 7 m. N.W. from Widan Point, and 3 m. N. of Kotum¬ 
bal: with the ruins of a brick-built fort; but no supplies can be procured. At 4 and 7 m. N.W. 
from Cussar, lie the S. and N. roadsteads of El Wussim, both affording good anchorage and 
protection; but it would be difficult to got out from the former in S. winds. The latter has a bar 
of sand across the entrance, which connects the shore-reef to the shoal on the N. part of the 
entrance. The least water found on the bar is 24 fathoms; within it there are 6 and 7 fathoms, 
mud. The remarkable hummocks between these anchorages ivill direct to either of them: these 
are three steep and lofty hills, in one, when bearing E., the anchorage lying to the S. and N. of 
them. The outer or W. hill is called Wussim. 

N. by W., distant 5 m. from N. El Wussim, and close to the shore, is Aboo Leif Island, or 
Ahoo-l-Mahlef ; and 3 ra. N.W. from it, another island, called Assore, or Hasr, about a mile 
from the coast: the former a small quoin, separated from the shore by a narrow shallow channel; 
tlio latter, alow wooded island, and both surrounded with reefs forming good anchorages. The 
reef extends W. 2 m. from Aboo Leif, from whence it bends to the S.E., forming an inlet 1^ m. 
deep, running up to N.N. W. opposite Dahban, in which it is not advisable to anchor with S. winds. 
The reefs above Assore Island, and to the N. of it, extend about 3 m. from the coast, and form 
inlets to the S. and N. of that island, with good anchorages, which will be better understood by 
looking at the chart than by any description that can be given. The same maybe said of El Burk, 
about 4 m. to the N. of Assore Island. This Khor, or inlet, runs into the land to the N., and 
the W. side of the entrance is partly formed by the coast-reef, extending S. from a projecting part 
of the coa st. Here a vessel may find good shelter from all winds. In the entrance is^ shoal patch, 
the least water found o]i which is 4 fathoms; within are 5 fathoms, mud. There are some wells of 
good water near the shore, where ore some date-trees; and there are the remains of a strong-built wall 
of unhewn .stone, but no houses. The Shifting Peak, bearing E , leads to the entrance of this Khor. 

Nahood is a good Khor, 8 m. to the N. of El Burk; at its entrance Jebel Tusi Sharm bears 
about N.E. In the neighbourhood of Mersa Nahood and El Burk, the range of hills coiiverge.s 
towards the coast, the tops resembling the roof of a barn. Amongst these, there are two larger 
than the rest, called by the natives Jebel Tusi Sharm and Jebel Tusi Yemnee, or the Woman’s, 
Breasts. From El Burk they appear in the N. part of the range of liills, and then will be better 
known by having to the S. a detached piece of land, showhig more like a barn than either of them. 
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Shifting Peak is in tlie second highest range of mountains to the W. of Nahood Hills, and is verj- 
conspicuous when seen from the N. 

Opposite Nahood the inner channel is Hm. wide between the coast-reef and a bank which 
extends E, from Jezirat Mogid, an island, lying 8 ra. to W.S.W. of Nahood. About 11m. 
further N. is Ernege, or Khor Ermek, a small inlet in the coast-reef, with 6 or 8 fathoms, water. 
Here are no houses nor huts to be seen, nor can fresh water be procured. 

Between Nahood and Ermek is a hank lying parallel to the coast, called Ohm Kergan, 
forming the W. side of the Inner Channel, which is little more than a mile wide. The N. end ol’ 
this rocky bank is 3 m. S. of Ermek; it thence extends 6 m. S., and is to 2 m. wide. * Its 
N. part is rocky, shallow, and uneven; on the S. part the water is somewhat deeper. Within this 
bank there is no coast-reef, and the mid-channel depth is about 20 fathoms; but there are two shallow 
patches at the N. end of it. Four m. to the N. of Ermek, is Jafoof, the coast between forminrr a 
point, from which a reef extends S. 2 m., with 2 fathoms on it, within which are 9 to G fathoms^in 
Ermek anchorage. Between this reef and Ohm Kergdn is a patch with 2J fathoms on it. From 
thb last-mentioned point of land to Hali Point it is 7i m. N.W., the coast between forming a hay. 
with good anchorage in 5, 7, and 8 fathoms, well sheltered from N. and E. winds, but the coast 
is bordeijsd with a reef. The Point of Hali is bordered with an extensive reef, and some patches : 
the anchorage off this point, in 0 or 7 fathoms, is rather exposed. There are no houses to bo 
seen, but a town or village is said to be not far inland. N.W. by N., 8 m. from Hali Point, is a 
projecting point of land, called Has Ahoo Kelb ; the reef, about midway between, extending 2 m, 
from shore, with 4 fathoms close to it. Five m. to the N. of the point is Serome, and 4 m. further 
is Undareh, off which Jebel Hali hears E. J S. Serome has a small anchorage for boats. The 
anchorage at Undareh is formed by a shoal of the same name, the S. part of which has patches 
that are dangerous. The safest channel, in or out, is to the N. of the reef. If going out through 
the S. entrance, run 3 or 4 m. to the S. of the anchorage before hauling to the W. The depth at 
the anchorage is about 7 fathoms. Upwards of 3 m. to N.W., is Has Ahoo Mutnah. 

Hiakasir is about 4 m. N. by W. from Has Ahoo Mutnah, and nearly 11 m. S. by E. of 
Coomfidah. This place has good protection from S. winds, but there are some small patches in 
the entrance to the anchorage. The place will be known by the Moolgamari Islands, which are 
3 m. to the W.N.W., and have anchorage all round them. At 6 m. N.N.W. of them is Ohm-tis- 
Saifa Island ; all are low sandy islands, covered with bushes, and there are some rocky patches 
in their neighbourhood, easy to be discerned. The best channel is betw^een the i^ands and the 
main: or you may pass between the islands, avoiding the rocky shoals S. of them, and a rocky 
patch off the N. one. 

COOMFpAH is a small town, in lat. 19® 7' N., Ion. 41® 5' E., surrounded by a wall, and 1 
is under the Turkish government; it has tw’o forts tow^ards the sea; and to the S., without the 
walls, is a mosque, with a minaret. It has a small bazaar, which affords sufficient for the con¬ 
sumption of the place: but by waiting a few days, supplies of cattle may be obtained from the 
interior. ^^'Ihe best w'atcr on the coast is to be had here, and as quickly as the shi[is^ boat j can 
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The coast of the Hedjaz from Coomfidah to Leet, has a comparatively smooth and good 
navigation, but it is well to take a pilot. From Coomfidah the coast runs N. and N.N.W. to Eas 
Mutweer, a distance of 13 m., having several rocky patches and low islands between, at 1 to 2 ra. 
from the coast. At 9 to 12 m. from Coomfidah are some patches in mid-channel, and to the W. 
of it. S AV. about IJ m. from Kas Mutweer is the N. end of a reef which extends 2^- m. S.S.E., 
having two small islands upon it; and the coast-reef runs off W. 2 m. from the Has, forming a 
point with 6 fathoms at its extremity; whence it runs N., and joins the coast. Between this and 
the reef last mentioned is a channel, a mile wide, with 5 and 6 fathoms on it; the channel to the 
W. of the reef, between it and the Farrar Islands, is 4 m. wide, with 12 fathoms on it, and at 


Coomfidah it is 8 m. wide, with 18 to 20 fathoms. 

The Farrar Islands have their S. end in lat. 10° 17' N., distant SJm. from the coast; they 
j thence extend 13 m. in a N.N.W. direction, all low sandy islands, with a few bushes. They are 
j situated on the E. edge of the Outer Keefs, and forming the W. boundary of the Inner Channel. 
To the S. of these Islands the edge of the reef is marked by rocks and rocky patches, with 18 to 
i 20 fathoms close to it. The Cuffeel Islands are next to the Farrars, and are of a similar description, 
and similarly situated on the inner edge of the bank; they form a segment of a circle from W.N.W. 
to N. by AV., for 9 m. From Has Mutweer to Eas Mahasin it is 21 m. N.AV. by N.; this is a long 
point, or tongue of land, running out to N.AV., and is 5 m. N.E. from the N. extreme of the Cuffeel 
Islands. The coast between these places runs N. and N.AV. from Eas Mutweer about 11 m. to 
Dogar. At tliis place there is good anchorage in 5 fathoms to the E. of a small patch which forms 
the roadstead. Here are a few huts, and the inhabitants are civil, but no fresh water to be obtained. 
Two reefs lie to the W, and S. of Dogar, extending about 5 m S.S.E., with some small islands on 
them; they are from 1 to 2 m. off shore, and there are 0 and 7 fathoms between them and the coast 
reef. Some patches lie N.N.W. of them; and from these, others extend to W., with 6 to 8 fathoms 
betw'een them to near mid-channel, where there are two small islands, with 12 fathoms close to the 
S.W. of them; these are about 2m. S.W. of Has Zoogabi. There is a reef to the N. of these 
islands. N. by W. 2^- m. from them, and S. by E. 2i m. fronrllas Mahasin, is a small island, with a 
reef running AV. 1 m. from it 

The Channel is to the W. of all these islands and reefs, but to the E. of the Farrar, Cuffeel, 
and Serain Islands. It is nearly 4 m. wide, and has from 12 to 9 and 17 fathoms in it. 

The Coast The distance is 7 ra. from Eas Mahasin to Eas-el-Hnmar, a tongue of land 
running S., and with the former forming a bight or bay in the coast, bordered throughout with a 
I reef. In the mouth of this bay is an island, about 3 m. long N. and S.; and reofs and patches, 
j with channels between them, extending from its N. end to the N. point of the bay. There are also 
I roefs and patches on the E. side of the island in the bay; and off its S. end and AV. side there are 
j numerous reefs and rocky patches, with deep-water channels between, extending across tlie channel 
I to Serain Island, a distance of 5 m. On a clear day, all these reefs may be discerned from aloft, 

! by a difference in colour of the water. 

j ^ SUEEEIN, or SEEAIN ISLAND, is high, with irregular top, about 7 m. long and 1 broad; 
it is surrounded by a broad reef, and some patches on the S.E. part, which form the inner boundary 
I of tho outer reefs. It consists of madrepores and sand, and is not inhabited, there being neither water 
' iior wood. There are some patches to the S.E. of it on tho edge of the reef, which here bends to 
the S.. and joins the Cuffeel Islands. There are 19 fathoms close to the N.E. of Serain, and to 
S.E. ol it is a patch close to tho reef; the best channel is between this last and another to the 
N.E. of it about a mile. From the E. end of Serain, the edge of the reef, studded with patches and 
rocks, runs N.N.W. about 10m. to the S.E. end of Jenarbet Island, about 2 m. in length, very 
j narrow, and surrounded by a reef ,\a similar* island, about half its length, lies to the N.E. of it, also 
I surrounded by a reef; both are low and bushy. N.AV. by N. 8 m. from Eas-el-Humar, is Eas-el- 
I Askar, and 5i m. farther on the same bearing is Gillargin (Jilaijin,) the coast being bordered with 
I a corul reef throughout the whole extent. About W.N.W. 2 in. from Eos-el-Humar, and about 
I mid-channel is a small island, surrounded with a shoal, with 15 fathoms on its S.W. side, and a 
I patch about a mile to the W. of it. About and m. N. by W. from this small island are two 
I others, of a similar description; and between the N. one and the small island N.E. of Jenarbet is 
a islmid, also surrounded with. a reef, having a channel l)etween, with 15 fathoms on it. Off 
tno N.E. side of the small island E. of Jenarbet are two small islands, with reefs round them. 

Chaunels. The Outer Reef hereabout approaches nearer to the coast than it does farther S. 
An ext^msiyc reef between forms two channels; that nearest the coast, the narrowest, being in one 
part, opposite Ra.s-el-Askar, only 400 yards broad, with a depth of 5 fathoms. Eas-el-Askar may 
bo known by having trees on its points, there being no others on the shore ii< ir it. This Inner 
Channel is considered the safest, as the shoals can be much bettor seen than in the outer one, 
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although the outer one is almost always used when the wind is to the W., as by going through the 
inner one, they would, in all probability, have to tack to clear the coast, and regain the centre of tlie 
channel. In going through either of these channels, it requires a good look-out. When coming 
from the S., tlio extensive reef in patches that separates the channels will he seen, and the sand¬ 
bank on the S. part of it; these will be a good guide to judge 5 ^our distance from the patches formiim 
the W. side of the Outer Channel, on which the least water found was 3 fathoms. If going througl] 
the Inner Channel, pass in between the sand-bank just mentioned and an island S.E. of it, takini: 
care to avoid a shoal of 2 fathoms in this channel about half a mile off the island, with 13 fathoms 
close to it. Or you may pass inside the island, keeping a good look-out for the patches off them, 
where the least water found was 3 fathoms. The clusters of patches forming the tw^o channels of 
iias el-Askar have deep water between, and on many of them there are 2, 3, and 4 fathoms. 

or Gillargin has good anchorage in 10, 9, or 8 fathoms mud. Going in from tlio 
■N.W., after passing Shah Multhar, steer for the point of the reef off the entrance, and leave all the 
^unken patches that are visible on the left hand in passing them. At this place there is neither 
house nor hut. ^ ° 

h* N.W. by N. about S^m. from tlie point of Jilargin, the coast between forming a 

ig , boidered with a coral reef, in which are several patches of 3 and 4 fathoms, with 20 and *24 
e ween them. Rahkcr will be loiown by the high sand-hills close to the beach to the E.: it has 
good anchorage formed in a bight of the coast-reef, in 4 fathoms, mud, well protected. The i\:vf 
ere ex ends nearly 2 m, from the cotist, and there are some rocky patches off the entrance, and 
a^o an extensive shoal in patches from S. by E. to S.W. of it, called Shah Multhar, nearly a mile 
^ ino coasM'eef; and there are other patches to S. and to S.E. of it Leet town lies 13 m. to the 
nfifi ' more than half the distance the coast-reef extends more than 2 m. off, 

r f Its breadth decreases to about im., with some patches off it, and 6 to 10 fathoms at a 
whiph^*!f r n^Q of Leet are formed and sheltered by patches, the largest of 

first- Qfnni* f T’ o vessel going to Rahker, and being just outside this patch, should 

theexfi^nef^^ taking care not to get into less than 14 fathoms, to avoid 

carrv Vinr f off the shore-reef; and when to the S. of these, an E. by S. course for 5 or G m. will 

^LPPT soundings are very irregular, from 12 to 5 fathoms, rocks, 

well anchorage (nearly 1 m. to the E. of Aga Island) is small, but 

fathoms mud T ^?efs off it, between which is the best entrance: the depths are from' 4 to 0 
close round patch, it will be necessary to luff 

anchorage in the nnfi^r ^ ^ dangerous patches off the shore-reef. The best 

irfatZs^™ m?d ""m where there arc 10, 12, and 

patSsTtra nn T ^^tensive reef of innumerable 

reef bears S. by W., distant 1J m. 
20° 9' N., Ion. 40° Fv E ^\hp tn anchorage, and is a small sandy island, in hit. 

and is situated* to the S F* of thp ^ consists chiefly of huts, with a few mud buildings, 

be procured at that distance, but other 8urr£s'a?^tr^1ca«'^. 

the W*by S.^of'^Leetf where'^^ei-ris a roT^ (before described at page 1C8) lies to the S. and 
along this space there’are many rocky patches mid^deln“’ 

■ passage through to seaward. About 8 m withi’n th.> 

19° 58' N., nearly lam. S.W. by S. from Leet * l Laad Island, in hit. 
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from Camaran to Leet. is marked on the^ side^v^if” Wand to Leet. The Inner Channel, 
profusely scattered on and about the iiuier edw of -Z. >^ocks. and rocky palebes, 

the coast, which is bordered by a reeTdea" ifth^^^^^ and bounded on the E.^side bv 

breal^s. and some of them form Jecu^rLSdl "’hich mv sovernl 

only 700 yards wide between Camaran Reef and Ras ol commences at Camaran, where it is 

latter ; from thence its breadth increases to about 2 m ' channel is nearest to the 

island and the Coast-Itcef S. of Lolnda Tb^^ ^ “arrow part between Humr.a k 

on eitlrer side. The chauu^el from Lohein ? ® S' may be passed 

Ras MuBahrib, where 

understood by looking at the chart. PasrinS ^s MnS soundMgs are moderate, and wUl be lu < 
Toag Island and the coast* anrl qIqa Musabnb, it increases m breadth to 4Tn br-tv*^ 

I0«. .Ide, .„d « 00 ,S “dU ti; Digs »7\*“v.ud .he N. .„d i.hi S, 
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I Between Shoorah and the main the breadth of the channel is little more than *2 m.; but after 
j passing Tlieran, where its breadth is 7 m.. it increases to 10 and 12 m., till abreast ot^ Aboo Leif 
I Island°it is again contracted to 4 m., between the S. end of the reef extending from Jezirat Mogid 
Island and a projecting reef from the shore; and 9 m, farther it is only m. wide, between the 
N. end of that reef and the reef off Nahood. Farther on, between the bank called Ohm Kergan 
and the Coast-Reef between Nahood and Ernege, the channel is little more than I m. wide.' The 
patch off the N. end of that 'bank may be passed on either side, and a course steered to pass at 
1 J- or 2 m. to the W. of Hali Point and Pais Aboo Kelb. Hereabout are some reefs nearly in mid¬ 
channel, which may be passed on either side, as most convenient, always obsendng to keep a good 
look-out. If it be deemed advisable to pass to the E. of these reefs, it will be best to sail through 
Undareh Ptoads, as good anchorage will be found there, if necessary. Having passed Undareh and 
Bus Abboo Mutnah, the best channel to N. is between the Moolgamm and Uhm-us-Saifa Islands 
and the main to abreast of Coomfidah; or, if more convenient to pass between these islands, care 
must be taken to avoid the rocky shoals in their vicinity. At Coomfidah the chimnel is 8 m. broad, 
with 18 and 20 fathoms water. A course may be steered abreast of Coomfidah, about N.W. ^ N. 
towards the S. end of the Farrar Islands, observing that the inner edge of the Outer Reef to the 
S. of the islands is marked by rocks and rocky patches, with deep water close-to. By passing near 
this edge, the patches lying about 3 m. to the S.E. of the islands will be avoided. The Farrar and 
Cuffeel Islands mark the W, edge of the channel, and may be passed at a moderate distance; and, 
should it be necessary, good anchorage may be found at Dogar. Having passed the Cuffeel Islands, 
reefs and rocky patches continue to mark the edge of the Outer Reef to abreast of Seraiii Island, 
off the E. end of which are two patches : between these patches is the best channel, about 1 m. wide, 
and from thence, still by the edge of the reef about N.N.W., to the S.E. end of Jenarbet, and the 
small island to the E. of it. Beyond these begins an extensive reef, near the middle, forming two 
channels; tliat, near the coast, being about 400 yards wide, with 5 fathoms in it. This is considered 
to be the best, but the W. one is wider. Either may be used, as most convenient, according to the 
direction of the wind : but a strict look-out for the shoal patches is absolutely necessary, particularly 
in the W. channel. Off Jilargin the channel is 2 m. broad; and at this place good anchorage may 
be had, if necessary. From hence to Leet the coast is entirely bordered by a reef; and there are 
several patches scattered about in mid-channel, leaving a clear space of only 2 m. between them and 
the Outer Reef. Raker has a good anchorage, which may be taken if necessary. Directions for it, 
and also for Leet, will be found on page 175. 

Notice. Having completed the Inner Channel, so far as Leet and the N.W. end of the Outer 
Reef, we return to the S., and commence with the patches, shabs, and islands, on and near the Outer 
Reef. The chart must be principal guide as to their position, many being without names. 


ISLANDS AND CORAL REEFS BETWEEN LOHEIA AND LEET. 

lioheia and the islands Bowahrid, Eutookfash, and Kotama, are described at page 170. 

Hamar Island, about 4 m. N.W. of Loheia, is low, about 2-J-m. in length, N.E. and S.W., 
and ^ m. wide, having a fishing hut or two on its W. side. Tliere is a small bight in tlTe reef off' 
its N,E. part, affording anchorage for small boats ; also a little reef on the E. and W. sides, but it 
extends off the S.W. part nearly a mile towards the E. part of Bowahrid Island ; therefore, when 
parsing between it and Bowahrid, keep nearest to the latter island. Fire-wood may be had for cut¬ 
ting on Hamar, but no water. West from Hamar 9 m., and about 3 m. N, of the centre of Entook- 
fasii, is the low, sandy island, TuUowain, witli a little rise on the E. part, and surrounded by a reef 
extending from it nearly a mile. N.E. by E., 0 m. from Hamar, is a small island near the coast- 
reef. and N. of it one mile is a rocky patch. Another rocky patch lies 3J m. E. of Hamar. Five 
miles to N.W. of Hamar is the low, sandy island, Dorama; and nearly 3 m. N.N.E. from it is 
Adjuah Island, its S.' end being the highest part; and m. further, N. by E., is Zoorbat Island, 
upwards of a mile in length, and very narrow. These three islands are on the E. edge of a uaiTow 
hhoal bank, with 4 or 5 fathoms close to the E. of it. E. by S. of Zoorbat, about 3 J m., or 8 m. to 
N.N.E. of Hamar, is a small sand-bank or island, called Dyer Island, and to the S.S.E, of it are 
two others of the same description, occupying a space of 2 or 3 m., and each of them surrounded by 
I a reef. There is a narrow passage of 6 or 7 fathoms between Dyer Island and the other two, but 
it is best to pass either to the E. or W. of them. At 6 m. to S.W, of Zoorbat, and to the W. of 
Adjuah, ore the two Beree Islands, small and low, with a fisherman’s hut on the N. end of the 
inner one : they are sunmmded by reefs, and have 17 fathoms between them. N.E., 3 and d jm. 
from Zoorbat Island, are the islands Jurab and Rakl, two low, sandy spots, with reefs off them, 
extending i m. to the W.; and 1 m. S.W. of Jurab, is a small, rocky patch. To the N.W. of Rakl, 
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^out and 3 m., are the low, sandy islands, Zajj and Zoha, situated on an extensive bank of 
irregular soundings; 1 m. to the N. of Zaj,] is a 2-fathora patch, and 3im. in the same direction 
from it is an extensive 1-fathom hank. Shah Nusseeb is a shoal about 2 m. long, nearly dry in 
some parts, and has a small patch above water, about 2 m. E. of Jurab. 

BAHS, or BAAGE, in lat. 16° 0^ N., Ion. 42° 39' E., is a small island, situate on tlie S. end 
of the innermost part of the Outer Reef, and has a patch of 1 fathom ^ m. S. of it, and also a patch 
2 m. W.N.W. from it, on a point of the reef about 3 m. E. from Zajj; S.W. of tho last-mentioned 
patch, about J m., is another, having a channel of 13 fathoms between them. Bahs is about 5 m. 
off the coast-reef, which is here the breadth of the Inner Channel, with a depth of 5 to 12 fathoms. ’ 
From Bahs, the inner edge of the Outer Reef runs about 14 m. N., to a point on which there are 
5 fathoms, about 4^m. off Ras Musahrib; but the channel is only 21m. wide between it and the 
reef that extends about 2 m. off the Ras. N. by W. of Balls, distant OJ and 8^m., are the islands 
Aboo-Shejer and Gorab, and about 2 m. S.W. of the latter is Aboo Shad, Gutherban and Haw- 
roof are two small islands, lying a little to the N. of Bahs. All these are low, sandy islands, situ¬ 
ated on the inner part of the Outer R6ef, between which, also to the N. of them, are many dangerous 
patches, rendering it unsafe to attempt to pass over the reef in this neighbourhood. 

lobah Island, in lat. 15° 52' N., Ion. 42° 10' E., lies N., at the distance of 10 m. from Kotama 
Island. Loban is composed of coral rock, with a layer of soft earth and sand on the top; it is low, 
and of inconsiderable dimensions, the water having made passages through the lowest part, and part 
of the sides are broken down. The reef upon which it is situated extends J m. oft' the N. end, and 
nearly 2 m. from the S. end, with 18 fathoms close to. South of the island 4J m. is the N. end of 
a shoal, with 8 fathoms on it, from whence it extends S. There are 25 and 30 fathoms between. 
Loban stands about 10 m. within the edge of the plateau, called tho Outer Reefs. 

TOAG ISLAND lies about N. by E., distant about 9J m. from Gorab Island, and 4 m. from 
the coast-reef, with deep water all round it, and may be passed on either side ; it is abound m. N. 
of the N. point of the reef, which lies 4Jm. to the W. of Ras Musahrib, About N.N.W,, 4 m. 
from Toag, is Ashig Island, with two others lying in the same direction, at f m. and 2 m, from it. 
These islands are on a narrow bank, which extend about 7 m. N. by W. of Ashig, and H m. to the 
S. of it, the N. part liaving from 2 to 5 fathoms on it. Between this bank and the coast-reef, the 
Inner Channel is from 4 to 5 m. wide, with 8 to 10, or 12 fathoms in it; but, like Toag, it may be 
passed on either side. About N. -1 W., 12 m. from the N. end of the last-mentioned , bailk, is the 
little island Dabret Jafree, with io fathoms all round it; and 2 or 3 m. to the N.\V. ot it, the 
i^slauds Jafree and Gateya, situate on a bank, with 2 fathoms between them. These are also about 
5 m. from the coast-reef and may be passed on either side, there being 10 fathoms within, and 25 
to 30 on their outside. The inner edge of the Outer Reef, from abreast of Ras Musahrib, forms a 
bight w^ith deep water to the S.W,, and then extends N. to lat. 16° 23' N. From this point of the 
reef. Sail Seya bears W., 3 m.; and the sea is apparently clear of shoals to the N., towards Dahret 
Jafree. It thence turns to the W. very irregularly 13 m., to Sail Rubah, and then to tlie S. in the 
same in*egular manner to Sana island: then more tn R fnr Ci-wno OO w r.-.-,/! "P. N /F*, 
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to the N., I to the W., and 58 fathoms close to the S. of it. Sail Euhah is 3 m. to the N. of 
Zimer, and another islet stands between. There is a good channel between these and the Beree 


Dhu Dafir and the Zoorats are situated upon a bank of sand and coral soundings, shaped like 
a man's leg and foot, 3 m. to the W. of Sail Seya Island. The depth between the two Zoorat 
Islands is from 2 to 4 fathoms, and to the N. of them from G to 13 fathoms. Just outside the calf 
of the leg are three rocky patches, and between them and the reef N. of Sail Sep is also a rocky 
patch. There is a deep channel on either side of this leg-bank, and the W. one is bounded by an 
extensive bank, which runs down towards Sail Rubah, leaving a channel between its S. point and 


that island, leading to the W. ^ . 

Eafer Beree is the W. or outer island of the cluster now being described. Its S.W. point is 
in lat. IG"" 16' N., Ion. 42"" 9' E.; it is about 24 m. in length, N., by E. and S. by W., of irregular 
shape, and about a mile broad. About U- m. E. of it is Beree Island, of similar length and breadth, 
with a small island and some rocks between their S. ends. At the N.E. end of the bank, and 34 m. 
from Beree, is Maran Island, and to the N.W. of that lies Remain Island. But there is no chan¬ 
nel over this bank to the S. of the S. Dahret Simer and Muzaguf. 

Dahret Simer, and Simer, are two islands that may be said to connect those just described 
with the Earsan group. As other two contiguous islands, with similar names, stand about 100 m. 
further to the N.W., it is well to define these as the S. Dahret Simer, and the S. Simer. 

The S. Dahret Simer is a low sand and coral island, about a mile in length, sun-ounded by a 
reef, and about 6 m. to S.W. by S. from Muzaguf. There is a cluster of rocks about 4 m. to N.N.E. 
of it. Muzag^nf, about 1 m. in length and ^-m. in breadth, is in lat. 16° 34' N., and 20 ni. from 
the Arabian coast. It has four islets to the W. of it, and they are all situated on a shallow reef. 
To the W. of these islands is a channel, in a N.N.E. direction, with 7 fathoms in it. Dahret Jafree 
and Jafree Island, with Gateya or Gutheir, have been mentioned as standing on the W. side of the 
Inner Channel, distant 5 m. from the shore reef, having soundings of 12, 8 , 4, and 2 fathoms be¬ 
tween. The two latter are situated upon one hank, upwards of 2 m. N. and S. and 1| m. wide, 
with 2 or 3 fathoms between them. Dahret Jafree is surrounded by a separate reef, and there are 
10 fitthom-^ between it and the others. Amnah Island is 8 m. N.W. by W. from Gateya, with a 
small island to the S. of it, and a rock about a mile E of its N. end. From 1 to 2 m. N. of Amnah, 
and 3 l>rea.-t of Gheesan, there is a cluster of five islands, the N.W. called Omel Curra, or Ohm-el- 
Knrh, and the N.E. Omel Cnrrip, or Ohm-el-Garib (Karib): these five islands are situated 
upon a sand and coral bank, and there is a passage between them and the southern two, with 9 to 13 
fathoms’ depth. N.N.W. of Omel Curra, upwards of a mile, there is a 1-fathom patch ; and there 
is a sunken patch at the same distance, S.W. of the island. Bas Gheesan {see page 171), a pro¬ 
jecting point of the coast, lies 5J-m. to N.E by E. of Omel Currip. ' The narrowest part of the 
Inner Channel, between Omel Currip and the shore-reef of Gheesan, is 4 m. wide, with 9 to 14 fathoms. 
Remarks, about entering this Inner Channel from the centre of the Sea, will be found at page 151. 

Jezirat Hibar Island, about i m. square, and surrounded by a reef, is 74 m. W. of Gheesan, 
and 3^- m. to N.W. of Omel Currip. About 5 m. W. of Jezirat Hibar is the E. edge of a triangular- 
formed bank, about O^m. N.^nd S., having six islands on it. On the S. point is Sail Shertef, 
about 4m. long; and IJm. N.E. of it is Doraker Island, with 30 fathoms near its S.E. side. 

I Aboo Shoogar is near its N.E. end, and has 24 fathoms near its E. side. This is a very small 
I inland, composed of madrepore, cracked and broken into numerous pieces, forming deep clefts, 

! through some of which the water passes; while others are filled with sand and earth, where some 
jungle trees have sprung up. llie bank from thence extends about 5 m. W., with IG fathoms on 
its extremity; but on some parts it is very shallow. Tlie other three islands lie to the N.N.W, of 
Sail Shertef. Aboo Shoogar is 7 m. to the S.W. of Eas Toorfah. {See page 171.) 

SHOOEAH ISLAND, in lat. 17° V N., Ion. 42° 15' E., lies 7 m. to N. by E. of Aboo Shoogar, 
and 3 m. to W. by N. of Ras Toorfah, which forms the extent of this part of the Inner Channel, 
with regular decreasing soundings from the island to the Ras, near which are 7 fathoms. Shoorali 
is a small and low island, situated upon the E. end of a bank of rocks and sand, extending to W.N.W. 
nearly 7 m., with soundings of 2 to 12 fathoms on it. The bank lies to W.N W, towards Gorab 
Bank, and between them there is a channel of deep water 3ra. wide. Gorab Islsind lies W.N.W., 
distant I3i m. from Shoorah, and near the W. end of the bank just mentioned ; it is rather high, 
and little more than i m, in length, with a small black rock off its N. end. Gorab Bank is about 
5 m. long and 3 broad, witli irregular soundings of 9 to 20 fathoms, on rocks and sand. 

Tberan Island, or Firan, is m. N.N. W. from Shoorah, 7 m. off the coast, and on the W. 
side of the I uuiar Channel, lire highest part forms a steep bluff to the W., which is 60 ft. above 
the sea, and has 25 fathoms pretty close to it : a small bank extends off the N. side of the island, 
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"entrance; this dangerous rocky spit runs nearly 3 m. to the N. of these islands, being the extremity 
of the reefs on the N. part of Farsan Kebeer. 

Khor Suggeed, or Segeer, to W« of Munthak Island, is an excellent harbour of more than 
1 m. in extent, with 9 to 12 fathoms. Here is a small village and a grove of date-trees on its 
N. side, in which are many wells of good water. The houses are small, and built of coral, and are 
mostly in ruins; and there are no supplies to be obtained besides water. The anchorage is defended 
from all mnds and sea; the entrance to it is Jm. broad, bounded on the S. by Munthak Island, 
and on the N. by five islets, off the most W. of which there is a rocky spit, extending to the S.W. 
i^m. into the bay, which must be avoided. There are some dangerous patches E., E.N.E., and 
N.E. of Munthak Island, distant from 3^ to 4 m.; a vessel keeping in the line from Tahbik Island 
to the highest part of Munthak (bearing N.E. and S.W. from each other,) will clear them. The 
N. one of the five islets forming the entrance to Khor Segeer, bears W. by S. from the point of the 
spit. Having entered the bay and cleared the spit running off the W. islet, steer up to the N.W., 
and anchor off the grove of trees, in 12 fathoms, mud. 

Tahbik, or Dthabuck, in lat. 16° 54' N., Ion. 42° 3' E., bears N.E., and is distant 5 m. from 
the N.E. point of Munthak Island. At 1 m. to S.E. from it, there is a patch of 2 fathoms: 
W.S.W. 2J and 3 m. from this island are two rocky patches, which are the principal dangers in 
approaching Munthak Island from the N. 

Sail Abado bears N.W. by N. 7m. from Dthabuck, and S.S.W. from Gorab, distant Cm. 
Dthabuck and Sail Abado are small coral rocks, of a round shape, and from 10 to 15 or 20 ft. high, 
spreading out at the top with a sharp circumference, and falling in considerably towards the base. 
They are called by some Pie Islands. A bank extends from Farsan Segeer. to the E. of Sail Abado, 
consisting of shoal water and groups of small rocky islands. 

Chaimels. Vessels coming from the N., must pass along the coast to Eas Toorfah; and 
thence steer to the W., to pass between Tahbik and Sail Abado; then for Munthak, if going into 
Khor Sugeed. There is a channel of deep water, 4 m. broad, between Jezirat Ahkbain and Gorab. 

Vessels coming from Loheia, or Hodeidah, should pass a mile or two to the S. of Dahret Jafree, 
and then steer N.W. by W. for 30 m. to Tahbik; on this course she will pass about 2 m. to the 
S. of Sail Shertef. 

Jezirat Ahkbain, the N. and largest of the Farsan Islands, is 7 m. to the N.W. of Sail Abado, 
and 7im. W. of Gorab Island. It forms a narrow strip ^ m. broad, and 2 m. long, with two small 
islands off its N. end. The bank extends 7 or 8 m. to the N.W. of it, with shallow, irregular 
soundings. Has Enseeb, the N. point of Farsan Segeer, is in lat. 17° I J N., Ion. 41° 48' E. 
W.N.W. from Ras Ruseeb, distant 4i-m., is the E. end of Jebel Momed Island, which is 2 m. long 
and 1 m. broad; the E. part forms a high quoin-shaped hill, the other parts low ground of sand and 
coral. The Island is nearly surrounded by deep water, of 15 to 20 fathoms mud. A bank runs off 
it>' N. end, with 3 to 8 fathoms on it; and at 3^ m. N. of the E. part of the Island there is a patch 
of 2 fathoms. Xhynah Island is 5^m. W. by S. of Jebel Momed; it is a low' triangular island 
of sand and coral, 1 m. broad, surrounded by five islets, two of which are off its N. end, and on the 
W. a larger one; one on the S.W., and one on the S.E. They are all surrounded by a coral reef, 
which is connected with the bank that runs to the W., from the N. end of Farsan Segeer, and on 
which also stand Ahkbain and Sail Abado. 

Dahret Matrhain and Matrhain are two islands to W.N.W. and to N. by W. of Khynah. 

The N. point of Jezirat Deesan, in lat. 16° 58' N., Ion. 41° 37' E., bears S.S.E. about 
3 m. from Khynali; its W. edge extends 4im. to S.: it is of triangular form, nearly 15 m. in 
circumference, and is generally fiat near the sea, rising gradually towards the centre, having at its 
S. part a remarkably high hill. The S.E. part of Jezirat Deesan is connected by a bank of shallow 
soundings with the N.W. point of Farsan Kebeer, and there are two small rocky islands between 
them, and a larger on the S.E. part of Deesan, with a small boat’s channel to the W. of it. The 
banks off the E. side have some dangerous rocks, but the other sides have deep water. A small 
island lies off its N. end, with deep water between them. On the S. side of the island are the 
rerr.ains of a village, consisting of about 100 houses, built of rough stones without cement, and near 
it a cemetery, containing about 1,000 Mussulman graves, and a tomb, enclosed by a wall. Neither 
wood nor water was found. 

Triangular Island, standing in the same shoal bank, and bearing S.W, 3 m. from Ras Russeeb, 
and 4 m, S.S.E. from Jebel Momed, is about 5 or 0 m. in circumference, on the S. edge of the bank 
that extends W. from Ra^ Russeeb to Khynah Island. About midw'ay between this island and 
Jebel Momed is an island ubout a mile in length, and three small ones due W. of it, all low coral 
On the S. edge of this bank, and 4ra. to the W. by N. of the Triangular Island, is a 
1 of 1 fathom. It is about 2^ m, from the N.E. side of Jezirat Deesan, and there is deep water 
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the S. of it. At 6 tn. E. of Ras Fai-san Kebeer is the N.W. part of Farsan Se^eer where 
there IS a ^nall \nllage, called Ketib, on the highest part of the land. Between these is tlie entrance 
to Hiior Bakarn, formed between the Fai’sau Islands, and runs in to the S.E. about 14 m. The 
outer entrance is between Khynali Island and Jezirat Deesan. There are irregular soundinfts of 
4 to 8 fathoms in the innermost half, and the outer part has deep water. It is not advisable for 
ships to run entirely up, as some parts of it are so narrow, that they would have to warp a consider¬ 
able way out against a N.W. wind. The bank which connects Jezirat Deesan mth Has Farsan 
extends 4 or 5 m. within the Has, on the edge of wliich a ship may anchor in 16 to SO fathoms 
IJ- or S m. E. of the Ras. At 2J- m. E. oi the Ras, and on the edge of the bank, is a small patch 
mth 3ft. water on it; and about 4im. S.E. of the Ras, is the village of Sayel, with Jebel Sayel 
about 2 ra. to the S. There are two or three wells of very good water just within the narrowest 
part of the Khor, close to the beach, on the W. side. The N.W. part of Farsan Kebeer is hiah 
and rocky. {See top of page 179.) ^ 

Islands (described at page 168) lie 4 m. to S.W. of Zezirat Deesan. The N.E. one 
iscai ed Sindi Sarso. They are two narrow coral islands, about i and J m. broad, and both of 
considerable height, the outer one being 160 ft. above the level of the sea, with sharp points of coral 
above the surface. The channel between them has from 14 to 20 fathoms in the middle, but is 
nanow and blocked up at the S.E. end by small islands and shoal water. It affords good protection 
rom S. winds, but it is not advisable to anchor in it with N. winds, as there would be some difiScultv 
^ getting out. These Islands are situated on the E. verge of the extensive shoal water called Shah 
barsan, which extends hence about 10 m. to the W., and 18 m. to the N.W. There is a small rocky 
IS ^^^se to the W. of Sarso, about a mile from its N.W. point, which, from its singular appearance, 
IS ca ed Cape Island, or Button Rock, appearing like a button standing on its shank. 

^ibout 6 m. from Sarso; this island is about 5 m. round, rather high, 
fVp } ^ centre, into which the salt water flows; it abounds with wood, but there is no 

iresn water, it is about a mile distant from Farsan Kebeer, and N.W. of it from U to 2im. is a 

f 1 to 2 fathoms water on it. Nearly 3 m. S. of Umal Bisran is the N. part of Zelfeef 

the N w 2 m. broad; the land is high, and a small cove runs up into 

wnn/l lY * island, from which fresh water may be procured, but with some difficulty; 

wifb cut here, and antelopes are to be found. Zelfeef is situated on the same bank 

and ^ shoal N. of it, which bank extends to the S.E., and includes Doomsook 

and ^ There is a deep channel between this bank and Fai*san, from 3 to 4 m. wide, 

Zelfop^n^. ^ channel bet^yeen it and the outer bank or reef, called Shab Farsan. To the S.W. of 
water almnf th ’ o sandy islands running in a S.E. direction, with very shallow 

Selwan abont^lT * * } ^elfecf l^-m., and on the inner edge of the same bank, is the island 
deep on\liG N V and of coral formation, having shallow water on the S.W., and 

islands between, and on the^amo baSfGoomah, having three high coral 

S. sidtriaSylphlSligS^^ A 

fashing village There are some wells of blackish'wateT but^ro'SA 

IS a very good bay on the N. nart of thfi T<:l«nd -irt ’ cattle or other supplies. Ihere 

Tibtah Bay, affording protection from all winds ft 

Kebeer Island, is 7 m. in length E. and W. and at tt.A „ m the S. part of Farsan 

distance from the N. end of the reeky snit on thp broad, and the same 


. —A. ^ uu lu uie IN of it 7i • “ "'®«r, but. u IS very 

It iH only a small morza for boats. Jebel Cassar bearini F = 

haihour. ^upl'lies of any land aro not procurable hero ‘ loading mark for the 

Doomsook Island, situated on the sanm s Xw bn k SA’A' from Goonmh ia 
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ISLANDS AND BEEFS BETWEEN BAS TOOBFAH AND LEET. 


Rag Toorfah and Stoorah Island have been described (at pages 172 and p8.) 

iLran or fS Island, in lat. 17° 9' N., Ion. 42° 10' E.. stands 91, m about N.N.W. from 
ShoorT^d Tm fL the coast. It is 60 ft. high, and has deep v^-ater (25 fathoms) pretty close 

'‘'EiSy tatenes Vn W. side of Inner Channel. The first is a patch of 2 fathoms. Ipng 
N W 71- m. from Therau Island, and 11m. from shore; 18 fatlioms are close within it. . a ou 
Jim from this patch is another, a rocky patch, of 2 to 4 fathoms, with 30 fathoms between theim 
At about 2 m. farther N.W., is a rocky patch (2i m. across,) with 3 or 4 Mhoms on it, and 18 close 
to the W of it. W.N.tV. 22 m. from Therau Island is the S. end of Main^ Segeer, a narrow 
coral reef’ over which the sea brealts in some parts, extending about 10 m. N.N^W ., a rock 
about 15 or 20 ft. above water at the N. end called Mntbarhain. E. by S. 13 m. from Mutbarhaiu, 
or 18 m to N.W. by N. of Therau, there is a 3-fatboms’ patch, with 33 and 36 fathoms close to it, 
this is 13 m. from sLre. One m. S. of Mamali Segeer is a rocky patch, with 47 fathoms between 
and from 34 to 5 m. to the E. of its S end are three rocky patches. At 5 m. N. by E. from 
Wutbarhain, is the E. end of MamaU Kebeer Shoal, extending W. by N 9 ni of a triangular form, 
bciim 5 m. wide at the W. end, which lies N.E. and S.W.; it is full of patches, with deep watei 
Sweeii them. This shoal lies 13 m. from shore, to the S.W. of Mukemh. A rocky reef lies to 
the N.W. of Mamali Kebeer; it is S.S.W. 10m. S.S.W. 10m. from Kotumbal Island and tbe 
same distance from Widan (the nearest shore), it is about Hm. long; and to the ^ of it 1 m 
there is a rocky patch, with 19 fathoms between them; there is no ground at 30 fathoms, at 

Im. within. To the S. of the latter, at 2 m., is a 4-fathoms-patch. , c j i „ ir 

Caution. The chart alone can guide a vessel, if by an error in reckoning she finds bersell 
amongst these dangerous shoals. They exist to the S.W. of Mutbarhain, at 10 m ; to the W. of 
Mamali Kebeer, at 10 to 15 ni. Others to the S.W. and W.S.W. of Simmer, at 12 to 14 m., or 
half way to the W'usaliat Islands. Others half-way from Dahret Simmer to those istoids: and 
fi'ciin several clusters from Dahret Simmer to the N.W. by W. to within a few miles of Dahret Aboo 
Masfdi; (page 168.) We may repeat then that there is no safe channel across this outer plateau 

between the Farsan Islands and Aboo Laad, the nearest island to Leet. „ 

N. Simmer Island, in lat. 17° 47' N., Ion. 41° 23' E., lies W. by S. distant 19 m. from Widan 
or W by S 4 S., 15 m. from Kotumbal Island. This Island is 14 m. in length, E. and W., and 
half-a-m'ile wide; it is very low, composed of coral and sand, and principally covered with decayed 
-.ocd The soundings are deep around it; and if anchorage is required, it may be conveniently 
obtained eitlier upon; or on the W. edge of, the shoal to the N. and the N.E. of it. There are two 
small nckv patches 3.Vm. S.E. of tbe Island. There is a shoal to the N. and N.E. of Simmer 
l.sland 5 ni in length and nearly 3 m. broad: tbe soundings obtained on it arc from 3 to 19 fathoms; 
but there may be spots with less. On its W. edge are 13 fathoms, mud, gradually increasing in 
dr ptfi to the N W. This shoal commences about l^r m. N.E. of the Island, and there is no bottom 
at 50 fathoms midway between them. N.E. 0 m. from the Island, is a rocky patch. ^ 

N, Dahret Simmer Island, lies 14 m. to W. by N. from Simmer, surrounded by a reef, with 

7 fiitliom.s close to the N. of it. There is a rocky shoal, with 1 fathom, at S.J: m. to the S.W.; and 
another to W hy N. l^m. Another at 9 m. to W.S.W.; and several others to N. and to N.W. 

Jezirat Mogid, in lat. 18° 13^ N., Ion. 41° IT E.; at 20 m. to N. by W. of Simmer, and 

8 m. olf Nahood Harbour on the coast, which bears E, by N. from Mogid; it is a low, sandy island^ 
with a lar^e reef round it, which is connected to a bank of rocks and sand that forms the W, side of 
the rnner°Channel, and before spoken of. Ten miles S.E. by S. from Mogid is a rocky patch, ou 
llie S. end of the aforesaid bank; and, about ^ m. S.E. from the last, there is a patch of 7 fcDioms, 
at the distance of 4 m. from tlie coast-reef, having 30 fathoms and upwards between. From the 
rocky patch, tbe E. edge of tlie bank extends N. 12 m., narrowing the Inner Channel from 4 to 
1ni. opposite Nahood, where the bank terminates. The S. end of the bank is narrow; but 
oiipt sit'; Dlogid its breadth increases suddenly, the E. edge extending nearly 6 m. from that Island. 
■Jli., doptl.s on it are various and imgular, from 2 to 30 fathoms, the former being found 34 m. 
E.N.E. from the island; aud there are 4 fathoms 2m. N. of the rocky patch, with 26 fathoms 

betwocii. . , , . 

Shoals. W. of the S. end of this bank, about 24 m., is a rocky bank, 3 m. long, with 4 to 
! 3 fill iion's on it; and at 7 m. further to W. by N., there is another. 

Ohm Eergan Ranlc (described page 173), has its S. end about 2 m. N. of Jezirat Mogid Bank. 
At 7 PI. to N. of Jezirat Mogid, and nearly 4 m. W. of Ohm Kergau Bank, is the S.E. end of a 
half moon-shaped rocky bank, on which the five Hadarah Islands are situated, and wliich extends 
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om thence N.W. and N., about 7 m. The Hadarah Islands are low and sandy, and covered with 
bushes, giving name to the bank on which they are situated. Gad Hadarah, or Kadd Hadarah, 
the N. one, is a low, sandy island, with an extensive reef lying N.W.. and S.E., having a channel 
between it and the N. end of Hadarah Bank, with 14 to 23 fathoms, water. Nearly 3 m. E. of 
Gad Hadarah is a similar Island, on a reef that extends N.W. from it a short distance. Nearly 
2 m. E S.E. from this island is a patch of 2 fathoms; and at -J- m to S. by W., another of 1 and 3 
fathoms, with a channel of 17 fathoms between; and 2 m. E. of the S.E. of the Hadarah Islands, 
there is a patch of 1 fathom. 

tri Gereef is an extensive rocky bank, full of dangerous patches, upwards of S m. in length, 
N. and S., and 4 m. in breadth; it lies 5 or 6 m. S.W. of tlie Hadarah Bank, and 8 m. to the 
W.N.W. of.Jezirat Mogid. 

o Gootna lies about 9 m. W.N.W. from the Hadarah Islands; its S. point is in lat. 

18 27^' N., from whence it extends neai'ly 5 m. N., and is nearly 2 m, -svide in the broadest part 
4^ ^ island, with bushes, and is surrounded by a reef which extends ofP nearly 3 m. to 

tiie S.E., with some largo rocks above water, like small islands, and several shoal patches l>eyond, 
w ich lie out at 7 m. to the W. of Gad Hadarah. The soundings to the E. of Gootna are 30 and 
0 fathoms, mud, decreasing gradually to the coast. The other sides have deep water. 

Jebel Sabyar is 2 m. N. of Jezirat Gootna, and is about 2 ra. square and GO ft. high, sloping 
a little at the top, towards its rugged sides. On its W. side is a village of fishermen’s huts. 

Eerandeer Islands bear N. by W. nearly 5 m. from Jebel Sabyar; they are two small oblong, 
irreguar, table-topped, black rocks, about 40 ft. high, situated upon tHe outer reefs; and N.N.W., 
about 5 m. from these rocks, is tlie low sandy island Dubarah, or Dubareh. To the N.W. of this 
blank portion of the Outer Reefs plateau (right away to Aboo Laad) is a complete 

Indicate channels. Between the Ferandeer Islands and Jebel Sabyar, between Jebel Sabyar 
nc ezirat Gootna, and between the latter and U1 Gereef Bank, there are said to be intricate 
of to the W. and S.W. to sea, passing between sand-banks and dangerous patches 

if out the pilot refused to take the surveying ship. By a single glance at the chart, 

^ Thl ^ that there is not any safe or proper channel that ships could attempt. 

N hxr Ptat®an, on which the Outer Reefs lie, trends above Ferandeer Island to 

Uhni ’ 1 '^’bere it is about 4 m. or 5 m. to the' W. of 

that boiindi fbn T been little examined, and the tracing of the edge, 

tliat I ounds the Inner Channel, is merely an imaginary line 

J hiee islands, Doshagiya, Mooskah, and Tedkar. Up nn 
from 2.0 to 30 m 

mid-channel Iimer Channel. Due E. from Ferandeer, about 6 m., or nearly in 

tlie W of these* and^J nr^ I’okcn ridges, having some parts above water; and to 

some dn ree^ ;o4hf ^^'4 m. to the S.W, of Undiroh are 

The Mooigamaree (inim-ul.Gomari)'lind Xji-iL-Sdfe 
have been mentioned (page 173); all these natche'? m-A i i ^ neighboui'ing patohes, 

«s-Saifa Island, is a roeVpatch! with SHatlC between It 
there is another islet, with a passage between it and the ^ 

4 ra. to the S. of that place; some of these are almnt i «• Phos and low islets extending 
between them and the coaet-reef. ^ '"ith from G to 12 fathoms 


fC 1 ^ ® merely an imaginary line. 

Doshagiya, Mooskah, and Tedkar, lie on the plateau to W.S.W. of Coomfidah, 


V. 


COAST FROM LEET, TO JIDDAH, AND GULP OP AHKABA. 

Ecet) Harhonr and Ahoo Iiaad. the island 1 1 rvi q vtt r* • / 

V. by N. from Leet, distant 8 m., is the Fj. point of described. 

If 8 m. ill a W.N.W. direction, parallel to the Iona uion extends from thence 

unimar and Kishran. Tin} soundina« or^ 4' f^^irat Kishiun, in patclies to between 


>. iiuiu uisiaui rs m., is the E nmnf np i uoen uescriDea. 

for 8 m. ill a W.N.W. direction, parallel to the Iona Uion extends from thence 

Sunimar and Kishran. Tin} soundings are mnd oL 1 Kishiun, in patclies to between 

anclun* on the inner part of its point^^^^^^ J" ^ Shab, and a vessel Z 

be guessed by the eve. * ’ S. of the discolouifed water, but the locality must 

<tagers'’&‘SdK^a}i^}, ChmeUnt“i"f SS^ 'Wefeen; IhesB at. 
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Smnmar anchorage is on the E. side of the shoal forming Kishran anchorage, and has 6 fathoms^ 
^ud This is preferable to Kishran; which has a rocky bar at its entrance, with fathoms on it, 
r bar appears^ S Snect the coa;t-reef off Kishran. with a shoal to the E. of it, by which the 

anchorage I formed, with 5 and 0 fathoms (mud) Jt- I" thret tmn^ 

this place, and the surf breaks on the bar. Tower Hill bears .N'^ ^ ®ifoTit and 

Merkat is 11 m. N.W. from Kishran: the anchorage is.iust to the S. of the shoals oh it, ana 

affords f little shelter from W. winds. Marram is 8 m. N.W. ^ W. from Merkat, and W. i &. 
from Tower Hill* the anchorage is bad, there being straggling rocks in it. A vessel ivishing to 
Stop herhid better anchor outoide the rocks off it. Detached reefs. Many of these dangers he 
oK coast? Two reefs lie about 8 m. to S.W. of Kishran anchorage, Another at 6 m. to N W. 
of th^m. Another at 3 m. to the S. of Merkat. Two more off Ooshrah. midway between I^'sMan 
and Merkat To the W.S.W. of Merkat, there is a cluster, and more at half^-way to Shejei Reefs. 

SS’Eeefs a cluster of dangers, in lat. 20° 20' N Ion. 39° 34' B., lie about 5 to 7 m off 
the coast^ opposite Marram Village. The Inner Channel, between them and the Mariam Reefs, 
is 3 m. wide. But to the E.S.E., towards Merkat, there are numerous shoals, and at 3 or 4 m 
to the N.W., there is another cluster. Doubtless, many others exist, for this portion of the Red 

Sea^^e^ ’OMAIR, or Gad Amare, in lat. 20° 16 ' N., Ion. 39° 24' E. (the N.W. exttem^, is 
the outermost cluster of breaking reefs to the W. of Leet. It ^tends for 2 m. to the S.E. 'Tliis 
cluster lies 10 m. to the S.W. of the Shejer reefs, and 17 m. off the Hedjaz coast. 1 10 m Kadd 
’Omair the Tower Hill bears E. by N. i N., distant 33 m. _ ^ _ , , . „ i 

Tawil Eaghwan, a remarkable reef, 2 m. long, N.W. and S.E.; and lying 7 m. off shore, 
bears N. by W., 20 m, from Kadd ’Omair. Like this last reef, it may be frequendy seen by 
vessels proceeding up or down the sea. Gutta-el-Raghwan is another pateh lying about hall-way 
towards the shore of Raghwan. Further to the S.E. about 4 m., and at the distance of 2 m. fiom 

the coast, lies another reef, Guttah-el-Ahoo-Dooda. ^ ^-u at 

Aboo Shaok Reefs, to the S.W. of the village of that name, are about 10 m. to the N.W. 
by N. of Tawil Raghwan Reef. In this space, between the villages which give names to these 
reefs, several others exist, as the Bahair, Gad-el-Shaiba, Magradeeb, Gad-el-Goofs, and Mustabat 

R. efs. Channels do exist between them, but very difficult ones, and the slioals are so numerous 
that they may be considered as forming a connected lino of shoals. Ships should not cross them. 

The Co^t. Aboo Shaok, or Abbooshoke, is 34 m. N.W. by N. from Marram : this place has 
r-xcellent anchorage in 6 fathoms, but the entrance is very narrow between the reefs off it. Jebel 
Aboo Shaok bears from this place E. J N. Between Marram and Aboo Shaok are Shejer, Amai'e 
I’Omair), Sodab, Aboo Dooda, Raghwan, Shaiba, Bahair, Maktar-Rijmah, Goofs, and Mustabat. 
Three miles to the N. of Aboo Shaok is Geedan, where there is anchorage, tolerably sheltered, in 
4 fathoms, from W. winds, but open to the S. Jebel Aboo Shaok, bearing E. from this anchorage, 
is a small two-knobbed hill, about 12 m. from the coast. Mersa Goofs is only a small bight in 
the coast-reef, about 8 m. to the S.E. of Geedan; the anchorage is in 11 fathoms, on rocky oottom, 
hut affords no shelter. Samaima is 22 m. N.N.W. from Geedan, and 14 m. to the S. of Jiddah. 
The anchorage in the roads affords tolerable shelter in 9 fathoms, mud. irom Samaima the coast 
trends about N. by W. nearly 5 ra.; it then turns in N.E. li m., and then suddenly to N. by W. 

2 in.; forming a low sharp point, called Ras-el-Aswud, from which Jiddah bears N.N.E. 8 m., 
and from Jiddah the coast trends N.W. 3 m. to Ras Gahaiz. Between these projecting points the 
coa.st forms a bay, bordered with a reef, in which are several others, forming channels and anchorages. 

S. W. li m. from Ras el-Aswud is tlie little island, Jezirat Gorab, situated on the shore-reef. 

Ofif-lying Reefs below Jiddah. Dangerous isolated reefs lie off shore; one of them is 9 m. 
off. Gutta Geedan is a cluster which lies 8 and 9 m. to the W.N.W. of Geedan, and at 12 m. to 
the N.W. of Aboo Shook Reefs. There is also a reef midway between this cluster and the coast 
at Dumroor, off which place the coast-reef extends l^m. Gutta Tuttefah (Kadd-et-Teffah) Reef 
lies 1 league to the N. of the last, and 4 m. off shore. 

A bank of soundings, 12 m. long N.N.W. and S.S.E., and 8 m. broad in its central part, lies 
about 4 m. off the coast, between the last-named reefs and Jiddah. On this bank there are three 
brenking shoals, with deep channels between; the Benares worked among and between them and 
the shore. The S. one, Ulcusscr Elyemmarneer (El-Kasr-el-Yemeniya), or the Right Castle, lies 
0 m. to the N.W. of Kadd-et-Teffah. The tpydle one, El-Kasr-esh-Shamiya, or the Left Castle, is 
4 m. to N.N.W. of the ether. The N. patch is a cluster of three or four shoals, called Cobain; al. 
lire breaking liboals. TJrgo Gorab (Irk-el-Gor4b) is a reef about 4 m. to N. by W. of Cobain, with 
no buUom at 120 fathomy close to its W. side. It lies 4^ m. to S. by W. of Moosmari. These 


Sl 


. an UL'iLom at i v’/ la'iiAruic* tu iwa tt . ..j .. w. —- 

I are both breakhig reefs, requiring parlicuiar attention when proceeding to or from Jiddah. 
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Mountains and Landmarks. Jebel Sardeeali is a remarkable peak on tho highest part of the 
land 111 the distant range to the S.E. of Jiddah and to the N.E. of Marram; and a little to the E. 
of It IS a peak, still more remarkable, by which it may be known. Sugar-Loaf is a peaked moun¬ 
tain, its tops forming three sniall peaks, to the E. of Kishran: it is in one with Jebel Sardeeah 
and Tower Hill. The range of hills from the N. converge towards the coast between Marram and 
Kishran, and the Tower Hill is a little inside the extreme of the range at Marram: it is a remark¬ 
able piece of broken land, not unlike a tower; but off Kishran, and to the S.E. of it, it forms with 
a double rugged top, and appeal’s much larger in this last direction: the piece of land outside of it 
forms two round hills. First and Second Peaks are S. of Tower Hill: those at Marram are the 
highest peaks on two sloping mountains, like quoins: they both form with two peaks each. At 
Kishran there is a pealt on the second range, called West Peali: it is between the first peak and 
Tower Hill; and the second peak in this direction forms a round mound on the high land to the 
ngat of the first peak, with a peaked elevation on each side of it. 

Jiddah Land-marks. North Hill is a high hummock behind the N. extreme of the near 
range of hills. Oomarrar (Uhm Ahrar) is a rugged hill at the N. extremity of the near range of 
hills; it has something of the quoin shape, with its bluff to the N.W.; when in one with the 
former hill, it bears N.E. Jebel Yemeueer, or Sugoi’-Loaf, so called from its resemblance thereto, 
when in one with the mosque, bears E. by N. Jebel Addar, or Saddle Hill, is the highest laud 
^out Jiddah, and in the centre of the range; it is sunk in the middle with a N. and S. brow; the 
N. IS in one with the Admiral’s house on the N.W. extremity of the town when bearing E. 
oonnam is a small peak on the highest part of the near high land, on the S. side of the bay, in one 
with Ras-el-Aswud and the Moosmaree Reef, when it bears E. -J- N. There are many mosques or 
minarets, but the most conspicuous one in the centre of the town is the one used, and when in ono 
^nth the flag-staff, bears N.E. by E. The flag-staff is planted in the fort at the S.W. angle of the 
Au in two octagons, in the N. one of wLich stands the flag-staff; the other part 

lb called the South Octagon, and the centre of it is on with the mosque when in the middle vf the 
inner gate-way off the Berry Reef. The Eastern Towner is a low white building on the S.E. 
extremity of the town wall, and is not much higher than it; when it is in one ^^dth the Sugar- 
^oa , It bears a little to N. of E. by N. Moosmaree is a breaking patch nearly 5 m. from the 
same distance from the rocky bank Maru-wiya, beai’ing S.W. close to the W. 
of Moosmaree. There is no bottom at UO fathoms. 

^ considerable places in the Red Sea; it is in the province of El- 

froJ 1 ^^^1 and extensive plain, in front of a range of hills 10 m. distant 

town ^ farther in the interior being considerably higher and mountainous. The 

I m mmarets, being white, has an imposing effect from the sea; it is enclosed by a wall 

fori<j towers at intemtls, and the angles towards the sea are commanded by two 

cenprnllv ®ii>|jrasures each ; but there are few guns mounted. In the N. fort is a house, 

mined • of tlm troops; tlie S. one forms in two octagons 

three cntrnupea 'V s’maller octagon, stands tho flag-staff. There are 

jetty! bu[ the otl !- n' 

sides- tliat on ** n"* I>e used occasionally. There is also a gate on each of the other 

SS^ti oLh ir the N. one is common to all; but to the E. is the Mecca 

thfeo ih d n "‘"‘m ^ pi-otessors of Ishamism are allowed to pass. On the N. side are 

to be 50 cubits longTiy" 12 broir ^ThrsuL‘S\hir,dSVar'’^ if Eve, and said 

and the houses are mostly composed of madrepore fc ° ^ very narrow and ireegular 

supplied, a,.d there is a bazaar-mnster; but stlan^rs well 

scarce article is biscuit. Good water is scarce. . charged e-Korbitautly. The only 

IS nothing considerable produced at Jiddah or in its vi,.;,,-. obtained from Mecca. Tho o 

they receive tlio most useful European articles Ti,^ i'- i of trade, but from Su<:i! 

is ill lat. 21° 28' 20" N., Ion. 30° iV E. * ^ l^ighest mosque in the centre of the town 

is, Derhan*^ tViA * t . 

and is so well protected from all seas that th^ro ia of any so called, as to its figure, 

blow. It lies in u N. and S. direction the winds may 

facing the town, 340 yards; and the'eutrnncp tn being r80 yards; the narrowest part. 

This space is part of a streak or narrow channel of irremT'^^^ Gateway, is 250 yards, 

reef. Nvhtch IS bounded on the N. by Ras eTrf • extending along the coast- 1 
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m. On the S.W. part of the outermost cluster of these reefs, and distant from them i m., is a 
^ dangerous patch of and 2 fathoms, called Maru-wiya; and at 8 m. to the W. of the town, is 
the outer extremity of a bank of rocks and sand, with shoal patches on it, which is the W. danger 
off this part, and is hereafter fully described. The eye is the best guide to avoid the numerous 
reefs in clear weather. The tides are so influenced by the winds, that it is impossible to establish 
a correct period for the time of H. W. In Dec. and Jan., during strong S. and S.E. winds, the 
greatest rise or fall on the springs was about 2 ft.; but in the hot months, during the N. 'winds, 
when many of the banks are dry, there is less water by about 3 ft. than during the S. 'winds in the 
cold season. 

DANGEES, WITH MAEKS FOE AVOIDIHO THEM. The W. or Eocky Bank, is the 

outermost danger; its centre is 7 m'. W. by S. from the great mosque. It is 2 m. in extent, N. 
and S., and E. and W. about 3 m. There are five rocky patches on it, namely, Al-Fokani, Aboo-1- 
Yahood, and Aboo-l-Hodair; they are in a line, about E. by N , with channels from 9 to 17 fathoms 
between them. On the Al-Fokani, the W. patch, there are 8 fathoms, on the centre one 2.}, and 
on the E. 0 fathoms. The other two patches are the Aboo Nukla and Al-Wastani, which lie to 
the S. of the other three nearly 1 m., leaving a good channel between, 'with from 13 to 35 fathoms. 
On the first are 2^ fathoms; on the latter, If fathoms in the hot season. 

Passages inwards, The mosque just open to the right of the Sugar Loaf, bearing E. by N., 
leads across the bank between the patches. The mosque just open to the N. of the N. brow of the 
Saddle, loads on to the three N. patches, but open to the S. of it, just clears them: or the Admiral’s 
house on with the N. brow of the Saddle, bearing E., leads just clear to the N. of the bank. 

Saddle Hill, beailng E. by N., or Sugar Loaf, E. by N. ^ N., leads clear to S. of the bank, 

Oomarrar Hill, bearing N E. by N., or Moosmari Keef bearing S.W. by S., is tlie fair channel 
course to the E. of the bank, and to W. of the Maru-wiya. 

Moosmari Eeef, in lat. 21® 21' N., Ion. 39® 0' E., is a danger, requiring gi'eat caution in ves¬ 
sels approaching Jiddah from the S. at night. It is a breaking reef, lying 6 m. to the W. of Eas¬ 
el-Aswud, and 6 m. to the S.S.W. of the Outer shoal patches abreast of this port. Vessels coming 
from the S. should not stand in for the harbour till the Sugar Loaf bears to the E. of E.N.E., or 
till Oomarar Hill bears to the E. of N.E. by N. Caution. Navigators must be warned that this 
reef has been hitherto omitted from the large-scale plans of Jiddah harbour. 

The Maru-wiya-Eeef is a sunken patch of 1J and 2 fathoms, lying rather over 3 m. to N.W. 
by N. of Eas-el-Aswud, and at ^m. to the N-W. of the largest of the breaking patches, called the 
Sha’bein ; or it is upwards of 2 J m. to the S.E. of Al-Wastani reef. The E. side of this line of reefs 
is connected by many sunken patches to the second cluster. The N. patch of this range is called 
the Ghaham or Jhaham Pieef, and from it the mosque bears E. by N. ^ N., distant 4Jm. 

These S.W. Outer Eeefs are all breaking patches. Naming them from S. to N, they are 
Sha’bein, Maru-wiya, As-Samadiya, Ohm-el-Kaad, Shab Jiddah, and Jhaham. There is a channel 
between the Maru-'^'iya l^-fathom patch and the brealuug ShaTein reefs. When Oomarrar bears 
about N.^l .E., steering for it (with a good look out from mast-head) will conduct between the patches 
and carry the vessel a little to the W. of the Outer Gateway, which is in the second cluster of reefs. 
The mark to clear Jhaham reef, the N. end of the first or outer line of reefs, was the E. Tower on 
with the Sugar Loaf, but the N. end is no'w marked b}^ a beacon. 

The centre cluster of reefs, in which is the Outer Gateway, is more extensive than the former, 
and is also in patches, with many channels between them. The Gateway, which is 270 yards broad, 
has now a beacon on each side, from which the flag-staff bears about E.N.E., distant 3 m. This 
Gateway is between the Fellaha breaking shoals, with dangerous sunken patches on the S. When 
in the centre of this entrance, a patch (now buoyed) will bear S.E., distant 300 yards, which, with 
me other sunken patches on the S. side, is to be avoided, by passing along about 100 'V'ards from 
Fellaha large breaking reef. ^ i o j 

North entrance; There is a channel between the N. extremity of this second cluster of reefs 
and the coast reef off Has el Gabaiz, and from thence to the S. to the Inner Gateway. 

South entrance. There is also a channel between the S. extremity of this second cluster of 
reefs, called Shab Mahmood, and the coast reef off Ras el Aswud, and thence to N., passing the 
b)Ug reefs, Shab Saif and Aboo Hareet, at 1 or 2 cables’ distance, and up to the Inner Gateway, 
hese two channels are constantly used by Arab baghalahs; the Benares has been through them 
jotti. Ilie entrance through this S. channel is ^in. wide throughout; but there are overfalls in 
noth, tor the S. Channel, the N. brow of the Saddle, bearing E. by N. ^ N., and on with a little 
aarid-bank or islet, called Wasta., lying ^ m. to the N.E. of llas-el-Aswud, leads in clear of the 
b. ends ot the first and second clusters of reefs; and haring rounded Shab Mahmood, steer N.bv B. 
for the Inner Gateway. » j 
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Action iii.j jiddah. 

The Outer Gateway. The leading mark for the Outer Gateway was the mosque on with the 
outer angle ot the flag-staff Tower. Beacons are now placed there. 

Inner Gateway. Ihe inner cluster of reefs, in which is the Inner Gateway, now marked hv 
beacons and buoys, has channels for small boats towards its N. and S. ends, and in the centre of 
le reef is the Double Gateway, as it may be called, for it is formed by four shoals, the two outer 
most of which are breaking reefs; that on the S. is Aboo Hareet, that on the N. is Bahree. 

1 -vT 300 yards from them further in is Berry breaking reef, Avith a sunkeie. patch off it on 
the JN. side of the Gateway, and a sunken patch lies on the S. side, both of which may be seen Iw 
entrance is S50 yards wide, and the flag-staff hears from it a little to N 
fj.jN.B. It IS the only entrance in the cluster for ships. When in the centre of the Inner GaVa 
way there are two patches of 1 and 2 fathoms, in a line with the E. Tower, bearing E. by N. 4 N 
the nearest is only 500 yards from the entrance, and is off the end of Berry, as already mentionpd’ 
and not more than 70 yards from it. The second is a rock of 1 fathom, \m., or 1,000 yards off- 
It les 0 the E, side of Berry, and the passage is between them, lufiBng round Berry reef to run un 
in 0 t e harbour; the distance between them is not above 400 yards. There is also a third small 
patch bearing irom the Gateway E.N.E., distant 1,200 yards; and a little to the N. of this is a 
shoal 500 yards long, with 1 fathom on it. ’ is a 

' , flag staff, a little open to N. of the Minaret, leads to the Inner Gateway. For clearing 

e Jieir}^ sunken patch, the flag-staff 20 yards, or half a ship's length open to the N. of the Mina- 
ret, 01 *, the Minaret and the centre of the S. octagon in one ; but the Minaret must not be brought on 
with the b. exUeme of the octagon, as that is on with the shoal that forms the S. part of the Gateway, 
c 1^1 entering the Harbour. On approaching within 80 m. of Jiddah, the 

a die Hill will be seen, if the weather is clear; when its N. brow beai's E. ^ N. you will be off 
le laiboui. In running up, get sight of the Moosmaree reef, but do not bring it to the W. of S. 

»y \ ., until you are sure ot the above bearing of the Saddle. When the Mosque is on with the 
j ugar oat, you may steer for them across the Rocky Bank between the shoals, which are easy to 
be seen. hen clear of this hank the course will be about E. for 2 m., which will take you to‘the 
Jhaham breaking reef, and at 2 cables to N. of it the Outer Gateway bears E. i S., distant Uni. 

- n appioaching it, keep the Fellaha breaking reef on board, to clear the patches on the S. side of 
be cliannel. one of which bears E. J S. from the entrance, distant only 300 yards. Therefore 
Fellaha breaking reef, haul more to the N. to avoid them, but take 
h r T sunken patch near the E. end of Fellaha brealdng reef. A'course N.E, 

i/c V t 1 ^ ^ ship along the large breaking reef, and the sunken patch off 

vnn ^ Gateway. To avoid the patches within it, bear away to the E. the moment 

and brina\hrT?l ^ 0^ Gateway, and the course will be about E. by N. J N., 

VO “bout 20 yards, or half a ship’s length, open to the N. of the Minwet before 

natch will h7 r shoal (tho Berry sunken patch), keeping it on your port hand, and a sunken 

£ 0 tho Benw T V^tch. disc on the 

the shore roof on the E. side of the chamrel But i ihe tind is ^ T f 
after passing the Berry sunken patch, will he by co^pLs abo£ N N I’ 1 
the Mosque from E. by N. to E. by S. in from ^ 

is where native ships ahvjiys lie and is the most rn-nJe ' u bearing of the Mosque 

just to the N. of the narrowest part of the harbour TErfL^Tsh « 

between this niichorafie and the town of Jiddah “boal spit, nearly dry at L.W 

To pass through the N. Turruek or Khor Zemir Channel Thn r n • v - 
added for passing inwards and to the N. of the second cluste^f rc following directions are 
ncct^ssity for so doing ; but there are alarmimt ov«vfana ;i in case,there should be a 

liably bt- longer iu clearing the reefs hv ^oina <1 P^R^hes m it, and a vessel would pro- 

Hun in with Mosque bearing E.S.E., or^with Jehe'™^iiki through the second Gateway, 

.mm Peak) on with the Admiral’s house. ShTof tK , i’ of Tel 

ol-Halal and Derkak Reefs on ihn s ";„.1 her in between Gad-fti.r 
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Pilots. When off the Harbour of Jiddah, if in want of a pilot, make the signal with one or 
more guns, as necessary, and they will come nut. In running in they are mostly guided by the 
eye; for the channels are so narrow that the marks will be found of little use, except in approaching 
the place; and towards noon is the best time for going in, as, owing to the transparency of the 
water, the sunken rocks then appear as a dark green shadow on the surface, but which rocks cannot 
be discovered until close upon or close to them, when the sun is low to the E., and there is much 
glare, or in thick, hazy, or cloudy weather. 

COAST OF ARABIA, FROM JIDDAH TO GULF OF AHKABA. 


From Ras Gahaiz the coast runs to N., about 11 m. to Shenn Onbhoor, which runs in N.E. 
5 m. At 4 m, N. of the Ras the coast-reef ceases, and the shore is bold, there being no bottom at 
70 fathoms, within 1 m. From Sherm Oubhoor the coast turns to N.W., and N.N.W., 14 ni. to 
Ras Dahlimar, and thence N. -J- W. G m. to Ras Hartehah, in lat 22° 0' N. and Ion. 38° 54' E. 

THE ELIZA SHOALS. Bearing N.N.W. 9 m. from Ras Gahaiz, is the S.E. point of tho Eliza 
Shoals, from whence the inner or E. edge trends about N.N.W. and N.W. by Nh about 21 m. to 
abreast of Ras Hartebah, forming the W. side of a deep channel, of 2 to 3 ra. wide, between it and 
the coast. From 5 to 6 m., about W.S.W. from Ras Hartebah, and on the inner edge of these 
shoals, is a large patch of reefs and deep water, called Guttah Degaiz. 

The S.W. point of this extensive bank, called Eliza Shoals, is in lat. 21° 37' N.,lon. 38° 51' E., 
and is about 10 m. W.S.W. from their S.E. point and bearing W.N.W. 15 m. from Ras Gahaiz. 
.\bout 3 m. N.W. from this S.W^ point, and on the W. edge, is a reef about 3 m. in length, in 
the same direction, called Shab nl Kebeer, with no bottom, at 70 fathoms close to its W. side. 
All the S.W. part of these shoals have breaking rocky reefs, with deep water close to them. Reefs 
and shallow patches extend also to the N. by W. for 8 or 9 m. from Shab ul Kebeer. About N.W. 
by N., 11 or 12 m. from it, and also on the edge of the bank, is another reef, in a N. and S. direc¬ 
tion, called Aboo Farhramish, near which is good anchorage, in lat. about 21° 52' N.; but only a 
Pilot could take a ship there. From hence the W. edge of the Eliza Shoal takes a N. direction, 
to its N.W. jioint, where there is a reef called Aboo Mm^dafer, where there is good anchorage, 
sheltered from N.W. winds. This is the N, Eliza Reef; its W. end is in lat. 22° 2' N., and Ion. 
38° 42' E., from whence it extends 3 or 4 m. in an E.N.E. direction, in a narrow line. 

A ship from the N., if a good look-out be kept, may with safety take advantage of the Inner 
Channel already mentioned, between the Eliza R^efs and thp low, sandy coast, fronting them, it 
being from 2 to 3 m. wide, with no bottom at 60 and 70 fathoms, and both sides bold-to. Should 
night come on before a ship is through this channel, she may haul a little to the W., and anchor as 
most convenient under the lee of any of the reefs, keeping in mind that the range of reefs which 
form the W. side of this channel, where anchorage may be had, terminate in lat. 21° 46' N., when 
two remarkable hills with peaks on them, called the Sisters, which form the most N. high land near 
the coast, bei-j* about E. or E. by S. To the S. of this at 6 m., are only a few patches, which do not 
afford good anchorage from N.W. winds. The N. entrance to this channel lies close to tho W. end 
of the N. Eliza Reefs, Aboo Murdafer. A course about E. by S. for 6 m., and then for Ras Dahlimar 
when it bears about S.E,, with soundings from 20 to 40 fathoms, will lead into the channel; when 
you have no soundings, a course may be steered to S.E. by S., close along shore, to the reefs of Jiddah. 

In passing close along^ the coast, the inlet, called in the old charts Charles River, but by the 
Arabs, Sherm Oubhoor, will be observed, which is an extensive inlet of the sea. The entrance is 
narrow, and so it continues some distance up, with soundings from 18 to 25 fathoms in it, and tlicn 
saddens into some beautiful iDays; but it would not be prudent to anchor here, it being difficult to 
quit with a light land wind, if there is any swell at the entrance, which is generally the case after 
hard N.W. winds. In other respects, vessels may lie quite land-locked inside, with scarcely space 
to swing, e.xcept in the upper part, which is distant from Jiddah Mosque 14 m. 

The Coast from Ras Hartebah trends to the N.E. and N.N.E. 21 m. to Ras Mahluk, a low 
sandy point, forming between them various Mirzas of considerable extent, but difficult to approach, 
on account of Jie numerous reefs and shoals with which all this part of the coast is bordered, 
extending from 6 *o 8m. from shore; there are, however, some channels among them. A channel 
lies close to tho W. side of Heyga, a low sandy island, which is 3 m. N. by E. of Ras Hartehah, 
and Jt l^s out again into a large channel 6 m. to the N of Haramil, which is a similar low island 
where these reefs terminate, at 9 m. to the W. of Ras Mahluk. Haramil Island is low and sandy 
and covered with bushes, in lat. 22° 15' N., Ion. 38° 56i' E. About 5 m. N. by W. from Ras 
Mahluu, IS Rus-nl-Khoomah, also low and sandy, forming on its S. side a bight in the coast full of 
shoals; aiid about 3m. to the N. of it, the coas^^eef which began at Ras Dahlimar terminates. 
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REEFS N. OF JIDDAH. 




Ras-ul-Klioormah about 12 m. to the N. is Merza Deneb, ^vhere good anchorage may be had 
m 7 to 10 fathoms. From hence the coast takes a N.W. by N. dhrection, and at the distance of 
» m. Snem Rhabuc. All this part of the coast is a low sandy desert. 

j ^ears N.N.E. from the 

W. end of the A. Eliza Reef, at the distance of 19 m., and N.W. by W. from Haramil Island 
Shab Nazer, there is indifferent anchorage. From this reef, to the 
N.jN.E., to the distance of 23 m., numerous reefs exist on a bank or plateau of soundings, with 
passages and anchorages among them : their W. edge preserves nearly a straight iine, and there is 
no bottom at 40 or 50 fathoms outside them. This plateau of reefs is from 2 to 5 m. broad, and a 
little to the W. of their N. end, in lat. 2^° 38' N., and Ion. 38° 6F E. lies a large reef called Aboo 
baliam, under which there is good anchorage from N.W. winds. The S.E. part of this bank of 
reefs is about 2rn from the N.W. part of the reefs off Ras Mahluk. Off Ras-ul-Khoormah the 
c laimel is 5 m. wide, decreasing again to 1J m., as Sherm Rhabuc is approached. There is a rocky 
^ loa mid-channel off Ras-ul-Koormah, but in all other parts no bottom at 40 and 50 fathoms. 

2 S.E. of Shab Nazer. 

11 BHARTJC, in lat. 22° 42' N., and Ion. 38° 58V Em is a capacious inlet, affording 

exce eu^ anchorage inside its entrance in 8 to 12 fathoms, perfectly sheltered from all winds, and 
easy 0 ingress and egress when N.W. winds are blowing. This is a sacred spot to Mussulman 
pi ^ims, who here disrobe and put on the white garb of pilgrims. At this point of Rhabuc, wood, 
wa er, and other supplies may be obtained at a cheap rate, but the Bedouin Arabs are not to be 
^ extensive date grove and several villages are situated about 5 m. inland, 
n le interior of the counti*y there is a range of mountains, of which the most conspicuous and 

and'lon^39° 23V E^^ Precipitous sides, called Jebel Rahab: it is in lat. 22° 32V N., 

Shab-el-Abyad, or Abbeat Reef, (the E. end) bears W. from Sherm Rhabuc about 10m.; it 
aAi w ^ N.W. and S.E., with no bottom at 80 and 40 fathom\3 near it. 

Qboii n \i N.W. end of tliis reef, are four smaR shoals lying close together, called 

t ^ 4:7' N., and Ion. 38° 35' E., and there is no bottom at 40 fathoms 

them is a rocky patch, equally steep-to. 

befrinft Rhabuc goes 15 m. N.W. by N. to Sbem-nl-Krirrar, and here again 

1 • ® ^-^^rther N.N.W. is a low sandy point called Ras Mustoomh. Ras 

hiabt Mustoorah in the same direction, the coast between forming a 

the N nf an island on a reef, and many rocky patches; there is also a bight full of rocks to 

She LI 14 m. N.N.W. is Ras-ul-Kheehum, and 13 m. further in 

bordered bv n a ow sandy point called Ras Abbiat, the coast throughout the whole extent 

on thf hant‘nf L*”' r f Shab Comsah lies a small reef, in lat. 23° 24 ' N., 

.h.ro, ,;,h TKd" 0 ‘rZn "1,“’ ?"’■ 

their S. extreme lies 0 m. to E. by N. of Shab Comsah ^ 

S«,J .:ch.„B, for .men .e.«U td . 'f'™' “ 

fact, the whole tract of coast from Has HartpLh trtWs ,ilnc, i! i , 

a tribe whose character is proverbial tlirouahout the Red Sen by the Hun-ab l>edouins. 

IS dangerous to land upon it. N.W 38 m from Sherm R treachery, so that it 

coast betweci bending i„ a little and bordered 7lir i *>^6 entrance to Yembo. the 

« ™ f,.. ,1» former S’, K.. itEh. “IrtefeS™ 7S' ", “ 

good ancltorage, in a bight of the coast-reef. Madges, (Malyis) to the S. of which is 

N N.wlhie fron?R,e^urKh«rTL^n^^ numerous shore-reefs before mentioned- -t 
•-i3° -27' N.. and Ion. 38° 23' F 7! i - f 3 to 6 m. to the W. of these reefr*" i 

extending 18 m. to the N , to lat ^23° iv there is a small reef, the S. one of a o- 

them, but no soundings on their outeidS ^'The^ soundings and iudiahrent anchorage aVonr 
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fathoms near to it; this lies midway from Ras Abbiat towards the S.E. side of the group of 
reefs just described. About 17 m. to the W. of Ras Abbiat, in lat. 23° 30^ N., and Ion. 38° 13' E., 
is the S.E. end of a large reef called Shah Suflani, extending thence 3 m. to N.N.W., having no 
bottom at 100 fathoms close to the S. Jebel Soubah bears from it E. by S. f S., distant 40 m. 

Jebel Soubah, in lat. 23° 18' N., and Ion. 39° 3' E., is a remarkably high«mountain near the 
sea, of 4,500 ft. elevation, and higher than any other hills between Jiddah and Yembo; it can be seen 
at the distance of 40 m. The upper part forms a convex line, with two small peaks near the centre. 
A range of very high land extends some distance to the N.N.E. of Soubah, and has several remark¬ 
able peaks on it; but these are seldom“5een far at sea, unless the atmosphere is very clear. 

Thetis Reef lies about N.W. by W. 13 m. from Shab Suflani, and 27 m. to the S. of Yembo. 
The Thetis Reef, in lat. 23° 38' N., and Ion. 38° 2' E., is a small and dangerous reef, having no 
bottom at 120 fathoms very near to it. This Reef was discovered in the Indian Navj’^s cruiser 
Thetis, in 1829. About 7 m. N. by W. from the Thetis Reef is the S.E. of a cluster of shoals 
called Shab Subah, or the Seven Reefs, in lat, 23° 45' N.; they thence extend about 9 m. N.W. 
by N. to lat. 23° 53' N., and are about 2 m. wide, their W. boundary being in loii. 37° 53' E. 
These are the most dangerous reefs on this part of the coast, as they lie so far from the land, and 
there is no bottom at 100 fathoms at a short distance to the W. of them. Besides these there are 
several reefs and rocky patches lying from 5 to 9 ra. off shore, between Ras ]\Iahjis and Yembo, with 
deep water between them. The outermost of these is in lat. 23° 50' N., Ion 38° 8' E. The N. one, 
called Guprear (Gabriya,) is in lat. 24° 2' N., Ion. 37° 57' E , and bears from Yembo entrance 
■ S.W. by W. 5^V m.: there is good anchorage in N.W. whids at this reef Four miles to the W. of 
I Guprear is another small reef, and at W.N.W. 6|m. from Guprear, there is another reef '- ' 
j 7 fathoms near, and no bottom at 70 fathoms to the E. of it. Another small reef lies S. by W. 

I about 3 m. from Yembo. These are the only dangers in approaching Yembo; and they are easily 
1 avoided ; by a good look-out a vessel may stand close to them without fear. 

j YEMBO, the Port of Medina, is governed by a Turkish Effendi, and gamsoned by a few 
' troops from Egypt. It is.situate on a low sandy shore, and on the N. side of a capacious inlet of 
1 the sea. The entrance of the harbour lies in lat. 24° 4' 30" N., and Ion. 38° 2' E. The high 
! houses and mosques can be seen 13 m, distant, and tlie approach to it is not dangerous; there are 
no soundings close to the entrance, which is 300 yards across, and a vessel can only enter with a 
fair wind. A patch of rocks bounds the S. side of the entrance, and extends a little distance to the 
N W., on which the N.W. swell breaks very heavily, making tlie harbour difficult to quit when 
N.W. winds have been blowing; and the land-wind in the morning is scarcely sufficient to carry a 
vessel out against the sw'ell. This endangers a vessel being drifted on the rocks, should the land- 
wind fail, and the boats be unable to tow the vessel against the swell. This was the case with the 
Indian Navy surveying brig Palinurus, and she narrowly escaped being wTecked. After entering 
j the inlet it widens considerably, and forms a capacious harbour, with 4 to 0 fathoms in it. Yembo 
! affords a good and cheap supply of excellent fresh water, which is kept in covered or vaulted tanks 
I in and near the town; its price about 300 gallons for one dollar. Wood is scarce; sheep in abundance, 
j at li dollars each; a few bullocks, fowds, fruit, and vegetables are to be obtained, 
j There is a conspicuous white tomb in the low sandy point forming the N. side of the harbour, 

I and there is a small sandy island, covered with bushes, having a sheik's tomb near its E. end, on the 
i broad bank of the reef forming the S. side. There is a remarkable range of high table-mountains 
j to the N.E. of Yembo, called the Radhwah Mountains, which are by measurement 3,000 ft. high; 

! the N W. brow bears from Yembo N.N.E., distant 31 m.; the S E. brow N.E. by N., 31J m. 
j The Sugar Loaf and Scragged hill, inland of Cape Bareedy, are tlie best land-marks, 
i Sherm Yembo, a capacious harbour and inlet of the sea, situated 8 ra. to the N.W. from the 
I port of Yembo; the entrance lies in lat. 24° 9' N., and Ion. 37° 55' E. It is a safe and commodious 
I hai bour, being easy of ingress and egress for the largest ship. The soundings are from 20 fathoms 
; at its entrance, decreasing to 10 and 8 fathoms a little way in, from whence it branches off in several 
. arms, the N. one to the distance of 5 m. inland. The coast about Sberm Yembo is a low, sandy 
j ^hfjre, and clear of dangers; but a reef (mentioned as lying 0 J m. to W.N.W. from Guprear) bears 
! iS.S.W. i W., distant S^^m. from the mouth of Sherm Yembo. The coast has a very narrow 
j fringing reef, close to which there are deep soundings till near Cape Bareedy; off which, distant 
I Sm. U‘ S.E.; are several reefs, with anchorage.s and passages between tlierh. Soundings from 13 
' to 25 f.-iiioms extend to the S.E. of these reefs; the land opposite forms a deep bav. There are 
j somi.iings any distance to the W. of the reef off Bareedy, and non^ at Cape Bareedy, 100 yards 

! from the narrow reef hounding the shore. 

CAPE BAREEDY is a moderately elevated promontory, forming a convex curve to the W., about 
7m. ill breadth. Several points form on this Cape, all having different names by the natives; 
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Hasani, distant 4 m., a long reef is connected with the N. end of the Island. This extensive reef 
reaches in broken patches, rocks, and sand-baufe, to the distance of 15 m. to the N.N.E., having 
narrow and dangerous channels between them. 

Mushabih Eeefs. A line, about N.W. f N., from the centre of Hasani to lat. 25° 23i'N., 
reaches the S. end of tlie reef, which extends 14 m. to the S E. of the low coral island of Mushabih ; 
this line just touches the W. boundar}" of other reefs, consisting of several small but dangerous reefs, 
situated between Hasani and the long reef off Mushabih. Inside of these reefs a ship ought on 
no account to venture : they have no soundings near them, and lie 15 m. from the coast, which, in 
this part, is pointed by numerous coral islands and reefs. In lat. 25° 24' N. and Ion. 36° 39' E., 
is the S. end of the extensive reef connected with Mushabih Island : it lies S.E. by S., distant 
14 m. from the S. point of the island, forming a concave curve to the E.: there are no dangers or 
soundings to the W. of the reef. 

Shaybarah Island, which bears E., 9 m. from the point of this reef, is a low, sandy, and coral 
island, having numerous bushes on it; the length of it from N.W. to S.E. is about 6 m. and 3 m. 
broad. Between this island and the S. point of the reef just mentioned is a broad channel, which 
leads into a gap among the inner reefs: from thence among the reefs to the N. This channel is 
used by all the native boats, but is much too narrow and dangerous for a ship, although the survey¬ 
ing brig Falinurus passed through it twice. There is good anchorage throughout this channel. 
Wogbadi Island stands 1 league to the S.E. of Shaybarah, and there is good anchorage to the E. 
of it in 7 to 10 fathoms, protected from N.W. winds; this anchorage is 6 m. off the main land. 

MUSHABIH ISLAND (the N.W. end, in lat. 25° 40' N., and Ion. 36° 27' E.), is a low and 
level coral island, from 18 to 20 ft. high, 4^- ni. in length, N.W and S.E., and IJm. broad ; its W. 
side is quite steep, with coral cliffs, having no'soundings at 120 fathoms, close to the cliffs; there 
are no dangers to the W. of it. The reef extending off the S. end has a gap in it, distant about 2 m. 
from the island. In this gap of the reef a vessel may anchor, but the bottom is very foul. Mus¬ 
habih stands out tow^ards the centre of the sea, about 16 m. from the line of coast; and 51 m. to the 
N.E. of the Light on Daedalus shoal. 

Sheikh Murbut, in lat. 25° 63^/ N., a low. coral island, with excellent anchorage close to the 
S. of it, is the N. isle of this group; it contains the remains of a Mussulman saint of that name, 
deposited in a now ruinous tomb. This island or anchorage is safe to approach ; a bank of sound¬ 
ings, from 50 to 30 fathoms, extends to the W. of it 5 or 6 m., as well as 12 and 13 m. to the 
N.N.W., joining the rocky or broken-cliff island of Murdoonah. 

Cape Ghurkoomah (Eas Kurkoomah) is the nearest point of the main land, situated 4 or 5 
rn. E. by S. from Sheikh Murbut; it is 400 ft. high, and the Cape gradually rises in the centre, 
do the N. of Sheikh Murbut and Kurkoomah, a deep bay extends to the N. for 11 m. to the little 
bay of Sherm Manaiboora ; in the centre of this deep bay there is a large reef, and soundings all 
about it from 25 to 10 fathoms. 

Murdoonah Island is about 150 or 200 ft. high, in broken coral cliffs; it is about J m. long, 
N.N.W. and S.S.E., in some places only 100 or 50 ft. wide; it lies in lat. 26° 4' N., and Ion. 36° 
27^' E., or about 24 m. due N. from Mushabih. A bank of sandy soundings extends to the S.S.W. 
of the island, 7 m., but not far to the W. Anchorage close to a reef off its S. end affords shelter 
from N.W. winds; but better anchorage is obtained by proceeding to the main land, which lies 5 m. 
to the E., forming a point; close to the N. of which is Sherm Abban, a fine bay and good anchor¬ 
age. The land from this point runs to the E., 4 or 5 m., and affords good sl\elter and anchorage 
from N. W. winds; the soundings are from 30 to 15 fathoms near the shore, which is low and sandy; 
the beach in some parts is pointed by low coral cliffs. Excellent water and sheep in plenty,.also 
fire wood, may be obtained at Sherms Abban and Manaiboora; the Bedouin Arabs supply the articles 
at a cheap rate; water at about 200 gallons for a dollar; sheep are one and'one and a half dollars each 
Th.-re is a safe passage between Murdoonah Island and the main, which leads up to the port and 
harbour of Wedgj, or El-Weijh. N.W. from Murdoonah, distant 9 ra., is the island of Eiackab 
(Eaikah); this island rises gradually from its S. end to about 60 ft., in the middle and N. end. 
An extensive reef and patches extend to the B., to within 2 m. of Murdoonah Island. There ai-e 
no dangers to the N.W. of Riackah Island, which is safe to approach, should a ship wish to get into 
the port of Wejh. 

SHEEM WEDGI, or the port of El-Wejh, is a small bay on the coast, capable of affording 
good anchorage in 3^ to 6 fathoms, for a small or middle-sized ship: the bay forms three sides of a 
square; the entrance 250 yards brood. A ship ought to anchor close inside the N. point, as the 
water is shoaler a little way up the b<iy: she will then be just clear of the N.W. swell, which rolls 
wrosa the entrance; the ground is stiff clay. This place is easy of ingress and egress, and no 
dangers Le out to seaward: the island of Riackah lying to the W.S.W. 5^ m., may be boldly ap- 
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proacliecl along its N. side, and it will lead a ship into Wedgi. The coast about Wedgi is coral 
cliffs, about 50 to 70ft. high; the port is not easily distinguished till close to it. It lies in lat. 
20® 13' N., and Ion. 36® 26' E. Wedgi affords a good and cheap supply of excellent water, obtained 
from the Bedouins, wbo charge one-twentieth part of a dollar for two skins, 'containing about 5 gal¬ 
lons each skin, or about 200 gallons per dollar. They can supply 2,000 gallons a day, brought from 
some wells distant G ra. inland, where there is a Turkish garrison of tw’enty-five men, in a small fort 
used as a depot for grain, required by the caravans going to Mecca. Sheep may be obtained at one 
or one and a half dollars a head. Should a large ship require water at Wedgi, and not like the 
anchorage, she may anchor to-the S. of the reef extending or connected with the S. end of Pdac^ah 
Island, distant 4 or 5 m. from Wedgi, at which place boats can be procured to bring w’ater. The 
Arabs at Wedgi are civil, and were under the chief of the Billy tribe, named Sheikh Amarah ; the 
Sheikh generally resides near Wedgi, and expects a small present. A number of fishermen also 
reside here, belonging to that extraordinary race, the Hootaimy, so well described in Lieutenant 
Wolsted’s narrative of these seas, who are half Bedouin, half fishermen, and found in small parties 
all over the* Red Sea. To the N. of Wedgi, distant 20 ^ m., or in lat. 26® 34' N., and Ion. 36® 27' E., 
is a conspicuous mountain, called Jebel Antar, or Jebel Leban, having on its centre two small 
peaks, whose summits are 3,733 ft. above the level of the sea. This mountain is 8 m. from'the sea 
coast, and can be easily and frequently distinguished at sea. 

Riackah, or Raikah, Island, the centre of which lies in lat, 26° 10 ' N. and Ion. 36® 20 ' E., 
is^W.S.W., 51 m. from Wedgi. A line drawn from this, N.W. by N., to lat. 26® 57' N., clears the 
. or outer boundary of several patches of reefs, lying in groups, and extending from 5 to 8 m. 
from the main land, with channels and anchorages among them. No vessel ought to venture inside 
this imaginary line, which runs close to tlie reefs, unless she may require to anchor, which low 
navigators, not accustomed to anchor among reefs and sunken rocks, would be bold enough to do, 
unless they had a native pilot on board. The coast, II m. to the N.W. of Wedgi, is clear of reefs. 
Two small, low, sandy islands, covered with bushes, lie on some of the reefs to the,W.; the S. one, 
^whendear Island (Uwaindiya) is in lat. 26® 36' N., and Ion. 36® 6 ' E,; the N. ohe, Naboorier 
^iand (Nabagiya) in lat. 20 ® 43 ^ N., and Ion, 36® 1' E. The N. shoal of the group (Shab 
masaliwig) lies, as mentioned before, in lat. 20 ® 57 ' N., Ion. 35® 46' E., and due S. 8 m. from the 
. end of Namahn Island. Between this shoal and the island the coast is clear, and soundings 
e.xtenc a mile off shore, where a ship in moderate weather may anchor. From Wedgi to Namahn 
s and the coast has several small indentations, and a number of low hills extend close dotvn to the 
coral chffs which line the shore. There are two small bays, called Sherm Antar and Sherm D- ine. 
ra , to the E. and E N.E. of Ahwhendcar Island, distant 6 i m. Sherm Demerah, the N. one, is 
tde best anchorage. At Mersa Zebaida, about 14 m. to E.S.E. of Shab Masahwig, there is good 
8 e ter, but the water is rather deep for anchoring; fire-wood is plentiful. The chanuel to it is 
along the N. side of the Shab Masahwig. 

ISLAND is 34 m. long, N.N.W. and S.S E., and 1 m. broad; it is low and sandy 
at the N. end, rising gradually to the S. end to about 400 ft. in broken and abrupt limc-st^ne cliffs 
and bills. The S. end lies in lat. 27° 4' N., and Ion. 35® 45 ' E., and' is di-Stant from Ras Aboo 
\isa lid) on the main land about 14 m., forming a safe channel, and affording two safe anchorages, 
in 6 or 7 fiithoms on tho E, side of the island, in small bays; one to the N. and the other near its 
centie. Abreast the b. end of the island there is also anchorage near the maim land, in G and 


cun tuc i.«siuna Liiere is luso anctiorage near the maimlana, m u ami t 
under a low, woody point; the latter is most convenient for ships taldng shelter from slroiig 
winds. A long reef joins and extends from the N.W. end of tho island 44 m. ; there are no 
soiini inrrs nunr if uatives'oii tho main land are civil, and bring sheep aiicl water; but Euro- 

:ioiis not to gd far inland. 

imels. Irom the S. end of Namahn Island, a line drawn N W. by N to 
ill lat. 27® 4.54' N., clears the outer bnundiuy of the reefs off shore. 'Ihe 
en lat. 27 15' N. and 27® 18' N., and 1 4 m. to the E. of the above-named 
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2/® 34'N,, and from 2 to 5 m. 


soundings near it. Tlie untiverou tho main land are civil, and bVing’shelp amf vniterT but Eur^ 
peans ought to be cautious not to gd far inland. 
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first group lies between 
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of the^ about one league olf Itas jMaharsh. The next. 
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hill* called Moilah High Peak, in lat. 27° 37' N. and Ion. 35° 46' E., 6,330 ft. high (marked 9,000 ft. 
on the chart, which gives Moilah Sharp Peak, one league to the N.W., an elevation of 6,330 ft.) ; 
it has a very grotesque appearance, and is at the S.E. extreme of an immense range of high moun¬ 
tains, extending to the N. The mountains hereabouts approach nearer the sea than in general, and 
the land between them affords plenty of fire-wood, and grazing for sheep. 

MOILAH; bearing N.N.W., 35 m. from Namahn Island, and E. about 12 m. from Sillah 
Islands, is a village and small fortress, which lies in lat. 27° 40' N., and Ion. 35° 28' E.; this is 
another station as a depot for grain for Mussulmen pilgrims. A small garrison of Turkish soldiers 
protects the place. A Bedouin chief being the nominal proprietor of this place, supplies are only 
to be obtained from him, and his men are not to be trusted. The place affords excellent water and 
sheep, but the anchorage is unfit either for ships or boats; besides, there are numerous dangers 
between it and the Sillah Islands. Should a vessel require water, supplies, or shelter, &c., she can 
run into an inlet called Sherm Yarhonr, 4 m. to the S.E. of Moilah; though the entrance is narrow 
there is room enough inside, and it is beautifully sheltered; the approach to it from the W. is open 
between Sillah Islands and the second group of reefs before mentioned, and over a bank of sound¬ 
ings which has from 24 to 12 and 10 fathoms on it, \nth deep water between it and the main. 
At Yarhour the Bedouins bring fire-wood, water, and sheep, at a moderate price. 

lOUBAH or YOOBAH ISLAND, the N. end in lat. 27° 46' N., and Ion. 35° 7i' E., about 
7 m. to the N.W. of the Sillah Islands, is I J m. in. length, N.W. and S.E., the N. end being a 
precipitous cliff 300 or 400 ft. high, sloping gradually to the S.E. end. There are no soundings 
or anchorage near this island. Two low, small, coral islands lie to the E. of Yoobah from 3 to 2 m.; 
a small reef also, 1 m. S.E. from the S. end of loubah; another N.N.W. 2^ m. from the N. end 
of the island, having no soundings near them. To the N. of Yoobah about 17 m., the Arabian 
coast has a bay, called Ainoona or Eynounah, with the ruins of a town and aqueduct, but the en¬ 
trance to the bay is so studded with reefs that only boats could enter. Jebel Eynounah, a mountain 
6,090 ft. high (visible from the Gulf of Ahkaba), stands 14 m. to the N. by E. of the town. A lofty 
range, between 6,000 and 7,000 ft. high, stands between this and Moilah Peaks. The coast is 
fronted by numerous reefs, unfit for anchorage, bounding the coast; and to the S. of it lie in suc¬ 
cession from the E. the islands of Burrahghan, Shooshooah, Senaffer, and Tirahn. Shab Falham 
is a reef, midway between Yoobah and Baraghan. 

Baraghan, or Burrahghan, the S. end, in lat. 27° 52' N., and Ion. 35° 3V E., lies N.N.W., 
distant 6J im from the N. end of Yoobah. It is m. long, greatly indented, with small bays in 
broken coral cliffs or bills, about 100 ft. high. There is good anchorage on sandy bottom close to 
the S.E^ end of the island, well sheltered from N.W. winds. Off the N.W. end there are some 
patches of sunken rocks, but the W. and S. sides are safe to approach. W. by N., 9 m. from Bura- 
ghan, lies the island of Shooshooah, a small island shaped like a quoin, being about 200 ft. high, 
forming a precipitous cliff on the S. face, close to which there are no soundings; but on the E. side 
of the island a small reef projects out, off w'hich soundings extend a sliort distance, on which a vessel, 
upon an emergency, may anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms, on rocky and sandy ground. Senaffer (Senafir) 
is the next island to the W. This is rather a large island, of a semicircular form, having a line 
kbor or inlet on its S. side, in which there is excellent anchorage in 7 or 8 fathoms, sandy bottom ; 
the anchorage is open to Southerly winds,. Soundings of 15 and 25 fathoms extend to the S. of 
the island- Numerous broken peaked lime-stone hills cover the E. part of the island; the hicrhest 
one, on its S^E- end, lies in lat. 27° 54^ N., and Ion. 34° 484' E. ° 

At 9 m. to the N.N.E. of the centre of Senafir, there is the narrow and shallow opening.into 
one of tliose deep, natural harbours {khor), so numerous in the Red Sea, some of which may at no 
very remote day be gangways of Arabian commerce. 


TIEAHN, the largest island in this part of the Sea, is 7 or 8 ra. in extent; on its S. part, 
near the centre, is a high peak, about 700 ft. high, which lies in lat. 27° 55' N., and Ion. 34° 34' e! 
The E. end of Tirabn, and the W. end of Senafir, are 2 m. distant; between whicli there is a pas 
sage; but there is a small shoal in the centre. Close off the S- and W. sides of Tirahn are nc 
soundings. The W. side is distant from the peninsula of Sinai 4 m„ but the passage into the sea 
of Akabah is only 1 m. broad, as the reefs from Tirahn extend nearly across to those off Has-el 
Nasrani on the main land, leaving a narrow and deep channel, with no bottom at 80 fathoms, called 
the Strait of Tirahn, thi-ougli whijoh the wmul and swell come down with great violence, 

Sherms Sheikh and El-Moyah. From Tirahn Peak, W. by S.. i S., distant 14 m., on the 
pcciT^ula of Sinai, are two small bays, lying close together, affording indifferent anchorages for ships 
IS. one, called Sherm el Moyah, from having a well of water [vwya) near the beach, is the best 
anchorage The entrance is and nearly blocked up .with rocks, close to which, mst at the 

enuap .(..3 of the biiy, a vessel may anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms in safety; and should it blow from tht 
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S., she may warp into the bay, passing the rocks, when she will be completely land-locked, and in 
0 or 7 fathoms. The water at the well is a little brackish, but would answer for stock or cooking. 
Tlie other bay, called Slierm Sheikh (from having the tomb of a Sheikh oh the beach), is more ca¬ 
pacious, and entrance larger; but the water being so deep, bottom cannot be found at 40 and 50 
iathoms, till j^ou are within 300 yards from the beach in the bay, when there are from 15 and 8 
lathoins, sandy bottom. The coast outside these bays is a precipitous cliff, having no soundings 
near the shore. From these harbours the Bedouin Arabs of Toor are always on the look-out, eager 
and happy to convey letters or passengers from here to Suez or Cairo. They are civil and attentive, i 
and may be freely trusted: in four days they take letters to Suez. Between these harbours and j 
Bus Mohamed, distant 8-or 9 m. to the S.S.W., there is no anchorage on the coast; the hills come i 
close to the sea, and present a grand range of mountains, extending to the N N.E. and N.N.W. » 
from 8.000 to 9,000 ft. high. . ' | 

Strait of Tirahn is not the only opening of the Gulf of Ahkaba. There is another between 
his island and Bas Furtak, through which steamers might conveniently pass into the Gulf, when ! 

strong down it, causing a lee current through the Stimt. To the N.E. of Ras j 
- ohamed, off the Sherms Sheik and El Moyah, the Hood tide sets to the N.E., and the ebb to S.W,, j 
in luenced a great deal by prevailing winds. Here also the winds meet, when it is blowing hard j 
rom the N N.W. out of the Gulf of Suez, and N.N.E. out of the Gulf of Akabah, coming in gusts, j 
an changing in a few seconds, from both quaiters. Still a vessel, with a little perseverance, can 
easiy get to anchor, keeping well to windward, and then running along shore. ! 

GULF, OR SEA, OF AKABAH, OR AHKABA. | 

f . part of the Red Sea, so little known formerly, has now been found to afford no advantage j 

are^ ^ng-ship: the advantages which might offer for steamers, in landing their packetaat Akabah, i 
her^^^ ^ ,^®asure counteracted by the almost constant and violent Northerly winds which prevail ■ 
botf* ’ 1 ^ winds are increased in violence by a very high range of mountains bounding close ‘ 

atm^^\^^ the Sea, and opening like a funnel to the N. into Syria; from which cause the cooler ! 
into^^V^^^ northern regions is drawn into this part with such violence, that it raises the ^oa | 

of s ^ turbulent swell, so that no vessel could make way against it; the place also is void j 

anf1 anchorages, except one or two spots. No native vessels ever nayjgatFthis Sea; [ 

Ar/ ^ have they of this place, that in crossing the Red Sea, near the Sea of Akabah, the j 
I s a ways offer up a prayer for their safety. Numerous vessels have been lost hereabouts, and ■ 
awft" A" made before the Palinunis succeeded in surveying it, having been blown i 

on ^ch^^^ different times: once while at anchor, haviug two bowers down, with 50 fathoms of chain ! 

of Stiait of Tirahn. The enti-ance of the Sea of Akabah is nearly shut up bv the island | 

luaim, and the extensive reefs connected with, and extending to, the E. and W. of "this island, 
if Tirahn, one mile broad, and no soundings at 80 fathoms in [ 

hpc;f n ?? r ^ island, im. broad. This last is the ! 

of.nf anchorage throughout, which leads up to Ras Furtak. the E. point ; 

^ w Akabah. The best passage inwards is along the E. and N. sides of Senafir 1 

Sr itlV h ® ^ satidy c«pe to S.E. of it. ! 

her to A t and hefe a vessel may remain till the winds .ail-w i 

ill 1 it ofto^r H ! *1®*-"’®®** Fui'tak and the Sinai coast, it is 7 m. b-uad, ^ 

Sm'r r 

Scriptu™’o,7the W t ‘ tl-o ^iongeber menti.iK-d in 

It is named Minna; but the aneh r ™ f Ky anchorage, atlmduig shelter enough for boats, 

point forms a horse shoe shape to the'^W 

lectly sheltered from all will TheSte «t n\ ® PfiA 

1 he date-giove at Dahab is inhabited during the fruit-season ; bat 
















the Toorwarree Arabs return before the winter months for pasture in the valleys of the immense 
mountains, in the dreary peninsula of Sinai. Jebel Aboo Keesh stands about one league to the 
N.W. of Dahab, and Jebel-el-Arabi is to the S.W. The Wadi Nusb is between them. The sandy 
points are all formed by the torrents, which at times wash out the sand from some of the larger 
valleys. The next anchorage is on the same side, about 7^ m. to the N.N.E. of Dahab, under the 
lee of a sandy point, called Eas Methna, of which Ras Ahsir is the N. point. 

Jebel Aboo Ma, in lat. ‘28° 43' N., is a prominent, bluff cape, with very deep water off it, 
called Windy Cape by the surveyors, but there is no anchorage there. Nearly N. of this Cape, 

7 m., is Warsut, a low, sandy point, in lat. 28° 50' N.; here is good anchorage from N. winds. 
To the E. from Warsut, on the opposite shore, distant 9 m., is an anchorage under a sandy point, 
called Beer-al-Mashiya, in lat. 28° 51' N.: a small patch of rocks surrounds this point, and extends 
a little to seaward, having deep soundings 1 m. off shore; there is good anchorage under this Cape 
in 5 or 6 fathoms, well protected from N. winds. Noweeby, or El-Noweyba, a low, sandy point, 
on the Sinai side, off a wadi, or valley, with a large grove of date-trees on it, is 7 m. to the N. of 
Warsut, and about 10 m. to the N.W. of Beer-al-Mashiya; it is in lat. 28° 56 J-' N.: this spot affords 
good shelter from N. winds, and indifferent water may be obtained among the date-trees, where there 
are some wells. 

Aboo Enmlar, the N. point of a small bay, about 13 m. above Noweeby, on the same side; 
this is the next anchorage, and is sheltered from N. winds. It lies in lat. 29° 8' N., and will be 
known by having a white patch or land-drift on the lower hills, 2i m. to the N.N.E. of the cape. 

Between this cape, or white patch, and the island called Jezirat Faroun, or Pharaoh Island, 
near the head of the Sea, there are three different anchorages from N.E. winds on the Sinai side: 
the first is N. of White Cape, 2 m.; the next N. a little E., 7-} m. from White Cape; the third 
N.N.E., about 11^ m.; all in small bays. The distance from Wliite Cape to the opposite shore is 
9 m., where there is a small bay with an island in the centre of it, called Omaider Island. There 
is good anchorage between the island and the main, and sheep are here to be procured; but, like 
all other anchorages, excepting Dahab and Mujowah Cove, it is exposed to the Southerly winds, 
which sometimes, in the winter months, change suddenly, and blow violently for a day or a few 
hours. 

Jezirat Faronn, or Pharaoh Island, about J m. long, and 300 or 400 yards broad, lies in lat. 
29° 24J' N., and from the fort or village of Akabah bears W.S.W., distant about 8 m. The island 
of Faroun is a barren rock, surrounded by an old Saracenic castle, now in ruins. In this castle are 
the remains of capacious water-tanks, all out of repair; this fortification occupies the whole of the 
top of the island, and has once been a strong place: it is situated about 400 yards from the main 
I land, between which and the island there is good anchorage in 10 fathoms, sand and rocks. The 
I Arabs at Akabah will bring supplies to this place in five or six hours, but they are not to be 
I trusted. 

ATTABAH , or AHEABA, is a small Arab village, in an extensive date-grove, nearly at the 
I head of the Gulf, and on the E. shore; close to the village there is a small, square fort, garrisoned 
j by twenty-five Turkish soldiers from Egypt; this is a depot for grain, used by the caravans on their 
j %vay to, and return from, Mecca. The fort is in lat. 29° 28^ N., and Ion. 35° 1' E. Near the fort ' 
I and adjacent country are numerous ruins, which we had not an opportunity of examining. From 
j the fort of Akabah the head of this Sea forms a circular bay, 3 m. to the N. and N.N.W., and the 
5 same distance across; but abreast of Faroun Island it is nearly 7 m. broad. The coast at the head 
of the is very low, being a sandy valley, called Wadi el Araba, bounded on each side by high 
mountains* At the head of the Sea there is good anchorage from Northerly winds, and fresh water 
I may easily be obtained by digging a few feet close to the beach; in anchoring at this place, it must 
' bo recollected that Southerly winds bring up a heavy swell. 

I The Navigation of the Gulf of Suez, and of the Red Sea generally, together with the meaning 
I of Ai-ab words, are described at the end of Chapter VIII. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ARABIAN COAST—RED SEA TO MASKAT. 


ADEN — SHUGRA — HISN GHORAB — R.VS REHMAT — MAKALLEH—KOSAIR — MISENAHT—PALINURUS SHOAL 

-SIHOOT — CAPE FARTAK—MERBAT — KOORIA MOORIA ISLANDS — RA3 MADRAKA - GULF OF MASEERA 

-GUBET HASHKESU—MASEERA ISLAND — RAS-EL-HADD — SOOR—MASKAT—WINDS AND WEATHER 

-POP U LATIO N—TRAD E - N A VIQ AT ION. 
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(Variation at Aden, W.; at Makalleh, 2^° W.; at Koorlv Mooria Bay, 'W.; 

Ras-el-Hadd and Maskat, I® W.) 

Cape Bab-el-Mandeb, on tlie N.E. side of the entrance to the Red Sea, is a prominent head* 
land, witli low land behind it, giving it, when first seen from the offing, tlie appearance of an island. 

It has numerous rocky points forming small bays, some of which afford shelter for sm.all vessels, and 
in which the boats from the opposite side land sheep for the Mocha market. Quoin Hill (Jebel 
Manhali,) which forms the high land of the cape, slopes towards the sea, and is about 805 ft. high; 
rendering it generally visible from a ship’s deck at the distance of 35 m.; always having the appear¬ 
ance of a quoin. The rock composing this mountain was found by Captain Haines to be highly 
magnetic, causing his theodolite needle to vary 13° from the magnetic meridian. Inland to the 
N.E. about 15 m. is a range of hills called Jebel Hejaf, and immediately beyond them the longer 
range of Jebel Ahrah, known as the Chimney Peaks, from their irregular and peaked outline. 
These ranges run in a N.W. and S.E. direction, and are fronted towards the sea by low land. This 
low land not being discernible at a great distance, causes the inland mountains to be sometimes 
mistaken for Cape Bab-el-Maudeb. The S.E. end of this Ahrah range terminates in a baru'like 
mountain, with a peak in its centre, called Barn Peak. Between Ras Bab-el -Mandeb and’ feas Ahrah, 
which IS 9 leagues farther E., is a large bay, called Gubet Heikab, ^Yith low and sandy shores. 
The depths in the outer part of the bay are from 14 to ‘^0 fathoms, decreasing towards the shore. 

A ship standing into this bay should not shoal her water to less than 10 fathoms by day, or U by 
night, in order to avoid the 3 and 3^-fathom knolls which are outside the reef, distant about a mile 
from the shore. Ships working into the straits during the strong N.W. winds of June and July, 
will find convement shelter in this bay, under the E. side of Cape Bab-el-Mandeb ; for, although 
gusts may come off the land, the water will remain smooth. The bank of soundings extends about 
12 or 14 m. off this part of the coast. Water may be obtained here, from a well 2 m. to the E. of 
the Sekeya date-trees, which stand near the shore 0 m. E.N.E. of tho E. point of Cape Bab-eh 
IMandeb. hire-wood was found by Captain Haines in large quantities strewed along the beach. 

Ras Ara, or Ahrah, in lat. 12° 37^ N., lou. 43° 53^’ E., the extretqe S. j^oint of Arabia, is 
very low and sandy, and much rounded, having no distinct point. There is a shoal bank running 
off the shore to the S. and E., which, being in the cUreet route of vessels proceeding to and from 
the Rod bea, rendem tins one of the most dangerous capes on the coast; severM vessels have been 
wrecked near it. 1 here is safe anchorage, with E. winds, to tho W. of the cape, in from 6 to 12 
fathoms, yie coast to tlie E. of Ras Am continues low and sandy to Khor Amran, 13 m. distant, 
and 13 fronted by the bank already mentioned, which e.xtends from 2 to 3^m. off shore, suddenly 
shoalmg on its outer edge from 15 fathoms, and having many dangerous knolls, from 6 to 18 ft. ^ 

r r ^ a ‘lopth inside from 3 to 

() fathoms, but its entrance, which is on its W. side, is both shallow and intricate. This basin is 
fm med by a narrow strip of land so low as to be nearly covered at L. W. spring-tides. Immediately 
jphmd khor iyiian is the high land of St. Anthony (Jebel Kuruz,) ri.sing to an elevation of 2 77 ’ /, 
Seven or eight nnles larther to the E., tho saddle MU. called Jebel Ghow o Kmi rSes to 793 A 
vn h several smaU hills near it; and about 3 m. to S.S.E.. the black Has Ghosv Th A ’ 
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The coast from Ras Ghow to Ras Ararau forms Amran Bay, and is low and sandy, interspersed 
with a few bushy shrubs, which is the character of the country for many miles inland. The sound¬ 
ings in tliis bay are tolerably regular, with a depth of 12 and 13 fathoms 2 or 3 m. off the shore. 
The bottom is principally clay and sand, but in some parts clay and shells, with occasional rocky 
patches. There is excellent shelter in this bay. Bunder Amran, from E. winds under Ras Amran, 
which cape forms the E. termination of the territory of the Subeihi tribe, numbering about 12,000 
persons. Captain Haines, who had considerable intercourse with the inhabitants of this district, 
speaks of them as being of a naturally kind and friendly disposition, but that the cruel and treacherous 
treatment they receive from their hostile neighbours has made them suspicious and revengeful. 
They profess the Mahomedan religion, and are governed by two principal chiefs or sultans, who 
exercise an unlimited authority. 

Ras Amran, in lat. 12® 43^ N., Ion. 44° 42' E., is a small rocky island, fronted on its W. side 
by rocks, and separated from the peninsula of the main land by a narrow, rocky channel. The 
land forming the peninsula has an elevation of 700 ft., and there are two coves formed by rocky 
peninsular points on its E. side: the E. of these points is the peak called Jezirat Aboo Summa. 
In-sbore of the low, sandy isthmus, there are a few fishermen s huts, and the tomb of Sheik 
Sumrah. 'I'he bay between Ras Amran and Jebel Hasan is called Bunder Fuggum (Feikam,) 
and contoins a small island (Jezirat-el-Juhoob,) nearly mid-way betw’een its extreme points. There 
I is also a rock, generally above water, about 800 yards to E.S.E. of that island, with a S-fathom 
I channel between them. The soundings in the bay are regular, and vary from 3 to 7 or 8 fathoms, 
j with sandy and muddy bottom. The land is a low, swampy tract of sand-hills, giving at H. W. each 
‘ of the high capes the appearance of an island. 

Jebel Hasan is a mountainous peninsula, separating the bays Bunder Feikam and Aden Bay. 
Tlie highest part, which is near the centre, has an elevation of 1,237 ft., and there is a double 
peal ed hill, known by the name of Asses’ Ears, near its E. bluff point. This peninsula has six 
principal projecting points, the most S. of which, Ras Majellub Haidee, is in lat. 12° 43' N., Ion. 
44° E. On the S.E. side of this peninsula there are nine rocky islets, nearly joining the main 
land at low spring-tides. One is in the small bay (Bunder Sheik) to the E. of Ras Majellub 
Haidee; two more in the entrance of the next bay, Khor Gadeer; another off the N.E point (Ras 
Saieel) of this bay, and five off the E. bluff of the peninsula, within a mile of the land. On the 
W. skle of Khor Gadeer there is a white tomb, near which the Ahkrabi deposit coffee, cotton, and a 
few otl.-r r articles of merchandise for the small trading boats which resort to Bunder Sheik and Khor 
G:idrer, the only ports belonging to the Ahkrabi or Hagrabee tribe. There is a narrow inlet, called 
Khor Bier Hamed, or Seylan, round the E. bluff, running 2 or 3 m. in a W N.W. direction, at the 
foot of the N. mountain of the peninsula, which, with the flatness of the isthmus and the inland 
country, give Jebel Hasan, wdien at a distance, the appearance of an island. The village of Bier 
Hamed stands on the sandy plain about 5 m. N. by E, of the inlet just described, and about 3 m. 
from the shore of Aden Bay. It has a fort, and is the residence of Hamed Ben Maidee, the Sheik 
of the Ahkrabi tribe, who, notwithstanding the limited extent of his territory, which according to 
Captain Haines does not exceed 20 square miles, has generally contrived by his vigour and warlike 
activity to rnaintain his independence. He gave a kind reception to Captain Haines and Ids ofideers, 
although his people, until subdued by fear, manifested a very hostile disposition towards the party 
on landing.' 

ADEN BAOE BAY (called Bunder Toowayi by tlie natives,) is formed between the peninsula 
of Jebel Hasan and Jebel Shiimsan. This bay is about 3 in, wide at the entrance, and expands to 
8 m., if the inner basin or harbour of Aden be included. Its general depth is 3 and 4 fathoms, 
shoahng gradually to the beach: across the entrance, or from Ras Marbat towards the Assets’ Ears, 
4^ to 5 fathomET will be everywhere found, and 10 fathoms at 2 m. off the S. shores of the two 
peninsulas, with sand and mud inside and outside of the bay. Some caution is necessary for small 
vessels in anchoring on the E. side of the bay, off Ahliya, where the water shoals rather suddenly. 
I he tnwQ of Aden (Ahden.) is about 4 m. from the landing-place of Aden Back Bay. 

Aden Harbour, or Inner Bay, is at H. VV. between 3 and 4ra. long from N. to S , and 
2]7 i. broad, but the saiiil-banks at its N. and E. shores, which dry at L. W. springs, contract the 
harbour to about two-thirds the above dimensions. 'The entrance, between the sandspit off the 
island of Ahliya on the N. and Ras Hejaf on.the S., is, at L. W. about a third of a mile across ; 
off lias H^^jat is a sunken rock which must be avoided; the depths across the entrance, and in the 
ccfitrt' part of the bay, are from 2 to 2^ fathoms, decreasing towards the shore. This harbour is 
used solely by baghalahs and small vessels. There is a fine pier, and a large village has sprung up 
The peninsular promontory of Ahden almost divided from the main land by a creek on 
f toe L. Bide of ihis harbour, named Khor Maksa, similar to that bchint} Jebel Hasan, which gives 
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these lofty promontories not very unlike in appearance—the aspect of two sentinel islands guarding 
the approach to the magnificent bay they enclose. The electric cable is laid down from hence to 
Suakin, Cosire and Suez ; also to Bombay. 

1 here are several islands in the Inner Bay; the E. and principal one, named Jezirat Sawayi, 
is 300 ft. high, and almost joined to the main land at L. W. springs: the others are named IMarzuk 
Kabeer, Keis-el-Haraan, Kalfetein and Feringi; and on the sand-spit at the N. side of the entrance 
are two small islets named Jam Ahli and Ahliya: outside, about 2 cables distant from the peninsula 
IS the island Sheikh Ahmed, or Flint Rock, with a channel between of 2 fathoms. 

The Outer Harbour for large vessels is very narrow, and only 1 m. long, E. by N. and W. by 
S., or parallel with the general shore of Aden, where the coal-sheds and Government offices are, 
Ihe greatest depth is only 4 fathoms at L. W.; the average depth is 3i fathoms. Thus it will be 
seen how limited is the area of accommodation. Moorings are laid down for the Royal Navy, and 
01 the P. and O. and French Companies. Large steamers of great draught are obliged to stay 
^tside, to take in coal. The Harbour-Master attends to the berthing of vessels in the harbour. 

eie are a Post-Office and Telegraph Office. A good scope of cable is requisite in mooring, in 
coiisequence of the sand-squalls which come from the N. and E. after very sultry weather, and 
^ j little warning. The usual anchorage is off Ras-ibn-Jerbain and Flint Rock, off the 

coal depots situated near the former. 

d* water supplied to the shipping from the wells is very brackish: but good water, 

IS 1 led Irora the sea by a condensing apparatus, which has lately been erected in one of the small 
a}s in the harbour, may be purchased at 13s. per ton, not including casks or boat-hire. Some 
ancient tanks, lately discovered near the town, has been cleared out, from which water may be pro- 
th^r l^ss price, but the charge for carriage to the harbour would raise the cost to more than 
a 0 the distilled water. There are immense stores of coal at Ahden, th^ principal part of which 
36 ongs to the Peninsular and Oriental Company. Private merchants have large quantities stacked 
Jp^ ? • ^ mside Flint Rock. There are great facilities for coaling-steamers. Provisioiis of every 

XT 70 procurable; fruit and vegetables are scarce and dear. The population of Ahden 

was estimated at 25,000 souls in 1864. . i 

a /? ^ r 1 ?^®- Marshig, the S.E. point of Ahden, in lat. 12° 45^ N., Ion. 45° 2f E., 

anni^^ 1 e.v.hibited, 244 ft. above sea-level, visible 20 m.; it is chiefly of use to vessels 

hifldpn^Ahden from the E, Vessels, coming from the Red Sea will find that the light is 
Jebel HasaiT*^ Ahden wffien bearing to the S. of E. by N., or if they are too near 

E ^ floating White liglit, 35 ft. above sea, in lat. 12° 47' N., Ion. 44° 58' 

red wUh N.W. of Ras Marbut, in 2^ fathoms water; the vessel is painted 

eiiterintr thnV i f exhibits a red flag during the day. At night, on a vessel 

between i P^rt of these hays; but the usual anchorage is 

Sr; „d..hed., .Uaa.ea the letter. (Se.°el.« 

is H. bay are very irregular, being influenced by the currents outside. It 

of compa;s1io^;^;5^ of 9 and 10; rise of springs about 8* ft- (Variation 

name^of J^ffbum^sSan^S part of which bears the 

Ion .4.'>° 2' E stands the town of AhdLf to fhVs^nd t°E ^ 

respectively Bunder Duras and Bunder Hokit aPn‘.,r«.Br) k ' ?l 

Ras Marshig, which now has a fixed light. On’theT f^Ti “"y®" Fojectiug point caUod 

town of Ahden, is the fortified island of Soerab Tr i, ^ louder Hokat, and fronting the 

1 m. in circumference. The small haven ^nangular rock, about 43aft. high, and 

now mied up with sand, and the island itself is at I™\V^ existed between this island and shore is 

her own distance. A vessel cotninc» fronf thrw ^PPi'oaohr and a vessel may always choose 

rou,KltotheN.ofit:thence to th?E Z Hglit-ve-ssel. and m2 

Light when 20 ra. oflT, on a clear nicht ^ ''ossel from the Eu wiU sight Marahio 

Uouud Island (-hich, bearrs S.W® from 1 

2 cables distance, she may steer dfrectly for thl hSZ i Tarshein at 
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the lead and Marshig Light, until the light-vessel is reached, to the N. of which the depth 
becomes less, and short tacks must be made. It is advisable always to moor, the anchoi^e being 
rather confined ; and good scope of cable should be given, in consequence of the sand-squalls, which 
come from the N. and E. after sultry weather, and which give but little warning. 

Abden Road, or Front Bay anchorage, has regular soundings, and although during E. winds 
a heavy swell rolls in, good anchorage and smooth water may always be found in June, July, and 
during the W. winds, under the lee of Seerah. The hot, dry gusts from the hills are usually 
strong and very disagreeable. The coaling station for the rapidly increasing commercial steam- 
fleet of the world ought to be on either side of Has Marshig. . , 

The narrow isthmus of Ahden is low and sandy, and the coast, of a similar character, takes a 
N.N.E. direction for 18 m., when it bends gradually to E. by S., and continues in that direction 
for U m., to Eas Saylan, forming the bay of that name. Ships should avoid this bay when blowing 
fresh from the E. : one ship was wrecked here in 1836, and several buggalows narrowly escaped. 

Eas Saylan, or SeHan, in lat. 13° 3' N., Ion. 45° 22' E., is a low, round, sandy beach, 
luiving on it a few date and larger trees inland to the N. and W. The bank of soundings extends 
from the cape about 10 m., shoaling from 100 to 40 fathoms, with 12 fathoms at 2^ m. distance, 
gradually decreasing towards the shore. From Ras Saylan the coast runs in a N.E. direction 
22 m. to the Saddle Hill, called Kermin Kalassi, and then bends more to the E. to Shugra, 4 m. 
farther E. The shore here is lined by a reef, about a mile off shore ; and S. by E. from Kerrniu 
Kalassi Hill are the Barrow Rocks, 2 m. off shore, which are two rocky reefs, the N.E. one having 
2 fathoms water on it, the S. one having 1 fathom. A ship, in standing in towards this part of 
the coast, should not shoal her water under 15 fathoms. There is a good channel between these 
reefs and the shore, having from 4 to 8 fathoms water. Mid-way between Ras Saylan and Kermin 
Kalassi Hill, inland, stand the town of Es-Sali and tlie village of El-Khor. Several conspicuous 


peaks stand about 8 or 9 m. from the sea-board. 

‘ Shugra, or Sughra, the principal seaport of the Fudhlee province, is a small village, and the 
occasional residence of the sultan. It has a castle, and its small harbour is formed by a break in 
the reef which lines the shore; its depths are from 1 to 3 fathoms, and it is capable of containing 
twenty moderately-sized boats. The mark for entering, is Shugra Castle, on with a hill shaped 
like a barn, ^vith a peak on its W. end, about 6 m. inland, which is also a good leading mark for 
taking an anchoring berth off the town. The Palmurus anchored in 9 fathoms, 3 cables outside 
the reefs. The Castle is in lat. 13° 2 H' N., Ion. 45° 39' E. It is H. W. at 8 o’clock on F. and C.: 
rise of tide 0 ft., the flood setting to the W. Variation 3^° W. This place is well supplied with 
g(iod water; bullocks, sheep, poultry, onions, and pumpkins may also be purchased. 

The coast-line between Shugra and Zeghir Mugatain, which is 39 m. farther E., is iiTegular, 
jutting out into small points, the land near the sea being very flat, except in approaching Jebel 
Arraz, 13 m. to the E. of Shugra, where the high land approaches the shore. At 17 m. to E, of 
Shugra is a ruin on the coast, with a village to the N. of it, 3 m. in-shore, and a tomb about 7 m. 
farther to E. At this point also terminates the bank of soundings, 20 or 30 fathoms being here at 
the same distance from the shore as 6 or 7 between it and Ahden; and the 100 fathoms line is 
only about 2 m. off the sliore hereabouts; though off Mugatain it extends 6 or 7 m. The range of 
mountains, called by the Arab navigators Jebel Fudhlee, and by the natives Jebel Kharazi, extends 
20 m. parallel with the shore, the highest part of the range, Jebel Arraz, being 5,442 ft, The 
summit of this range is singularly formed into gables, peaks, and bluff* points. The most con¬ 
spicuous gabk; mountain is 3,900 ft. above the sea, and has an opening in it like an immense em- 
I brasuro, giving it from the E. the appearance of a double peak, and suddenly falling in with an 
' almost perpendicular descent towards the sea. The valleys are thickly covered with vegetation. 

Zeghir Mughatain is merely a small boat- anchorage, formed by the projecting roclts of the coast; 
j th'i bottom is shoal and roeiky. 

I Mugata3m, or Makatain, which is 5 m. E, of the little boat-harbour just mentioned, is the 
I ancliora'ic to which the trading-vessels resort for shelter during the N.E. monsoon. The sandy 
' point, Ahich has a black ruin on it; is in lat, 13° 24' N., Ion. 46° 25' E., having several low, rocky 
' islets and sunken ropks extending ■ ui. ili a S. direction, and two shoal patches, one J m. S.S.W., 

, and the other nearly 4 m. E. of the otlier islet, with cliannels of 4 and 5 fathoms inside of them. 

I The islets, being much frequented by birds, are perfectly white. The guano is used for agricultural 
I parpoi;. s. it is on the VV. side of these islets that vessels anchor in depths according to their 
draught 'Ilu- bottom is generally sandy, but has a few rocky patches. From Mugatayn to Howah, j 
! a di:^t i.iico of J5 lo., the coast flat and sandy, with 10 and 12 fathoms about 1 or li m. off the j 
1 above, '.vliich ic free froi.i danger- I 

Ho wall, or Howaytly. h a oioall village 5 m. inland, but, by the chart, there appears also t*. | 
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SHUGRA — HISN GHORAB. 


ullage near the sea, called Howtba; the point on which it stands is called Has Urlaji. Howah is 
tlie chief village of the Ourljee, or Urlaji tribe, and the residence of the sultan, by whom Captain 
Haines and his officers were received with great hospitalit 3 ^ Although the government is despotic, 
the chief, who is an independent sovereign, is highly esteemed by his subjects. Bullocks, fish, and 
an abundant supply of good water may be procured. The soundings along the coast to the E. 

continue pretty regular, the depths at 6 m. off shore being about 160 fathoms^ and within 1^ or 

S m., about 20 fathoms. The coast from Ras Urlaji is nearly straight E. by N. to the village of 
Sheik Abderaman Baddas, a distance of 40 m., and about mid- way is the conspicuous white 5)mb 
of Sheika Hourba, 7 m. to the E. of which is the limit of the Urlaji territory. 

Sheik Abderaman Baddas is a rather prominent point of this sandy coast, and has a mosque, 
near which are a few fishermens’ huts that form the village. It is exceedingly poor and miserable, 
and at the time of Captain Haines’s visit could only boast of one small boat for the whole party. 
He was informed that there was a 40-fatliom bank off this part of the coast, and another nearly S. 
of Has Hamari, but ho did not find them. The coast, after passing Ras Abderaman Baddas,'runs 

in a N.E. direction to Eas Sufwan, 15 m. distant. This is a slightly projecting point, thickly 

covered with bushes, in lat. 13° 48' N., Ion. 47° 34' E. Howra is a village lying on the N.E, 
side of Ras Sufwan, and 4 m. farther is Makanati Bluff, which is a whitish-looking point, veined 
by dark strata ; it has a rock close off it, and a bight is formed between the two capes. 

The Hamari range of mountains, commencing on the shore near Howra, has a peak about 
14 m. inland, rising to the elevation of 5,284 ft. above the sea, which, eitlier from the S.E. or 
S.W., resembles the roof of a barn, and cannot be mistaken by ships approaching the land on these 
bearings. 

Eas-el-Kosair, Gooseyn, or Hamari, is a rounded cape, 8 m. E. of Makanati Bluff, with two 
very large trees on it; and E. ^ N. 21 m. from Ras Gosseyn is Riis-el-Aseedah, a prominent cape, 
having on its extremity a rocky conical hill, 100 ft. high, which is readily discernible at the distance 
oi 5 or 0 m. A bay is formed between Ras Gosseyn and Ras-el-Aseedah, with deep water, bottom 
fine sand and shells or stones, the deeper part being towards its E. side, where there is 40 fathoms 
about 2 m. from the shore. The village of Ayn-Aboo-Mahbad stands on the sand-downs 2 or 3 in. 
inland of the centre of the bay; there is an excellent spring of water in its neighbourhood. 
Between this place and Ras-el-Aseedah there are two other villages, called Ayn Jowari ai\d Gillah, 
the former } m. inland, and the latter a fishing village about 3 m. N.W. of Bah*l-H'4f. 

Bah-l-Haf, or Bel’aaf, is a little bay on the W. side of Ras-el-xAscedah, and is a good 
anchorage in K. winds. The bottom will be found entirely free from rock, unless a vessel should 
incautiously run too far to the N.N.W., where, between 1 and.3 m. from the^cape, a shoal-bank of 
rocks and sand extends i m. from the shore. In entering with a strong E. breeze, the point should 
be rounded at the distance of 300 or 400 yards, having taken the precaution of reducing the vessel 
to snug sail, in order to meet the sudden gusts which ma}- bo experienced immediately after 
rounding the cape. When round the point, keep Black Barn Hill about a point on the starboard 
bow in running for the anchorage. This Hill is near the shore, and bears N. nearly 2 m. from the 
vv . extreme point of the cape. Tho bank of soundings in this anchorage is steep; Captain Haines 
anchored the Palimirus within 350 yards of the S. rocky point of the bay in 15 fathoms, and after 
veering away 00 fathoms of chain, had 23 faBioms at liis ganerway. At the head'of the bav stands 
a rudely-constructed square tower, garrisoned by one or two soldiers. Between Ras-cl-Aseedah and 
Hisii (.horab, a distance of 10 m the coast is irregular, with jutting rocky points and small 
mteiwening biiy-s, and mid-way is the remarkable volcanic promontory of iW Kotl, a round and 
considerably elevated cape with a crater in its summit. 1 

JEB]pj HISN GHORAB is a square-shapeil, dreary-looking, brown hill, on a rocky cane. 
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avoid the reefs. During the S.W. monsoon, a vessel in running in may keep more over to the W., 
so as to bring Cape Hisn Ghorab nearly S. i W. of her. The soundings of the bay are generally 
clear sand, with an occasional patch of rock, and there is no danger within the harbour on its W. 
side. Kadhrein, or Gulbrain Islands, about 2 m. to the E. of Hisn Ghorab, and a mile off the 
shore, consist of one large and two lesser rocks, having a channel between the largest and the least 
300 yards wide, with 12 fathoms water; also a channel between them and the shore, having 7 or 8 
fathoms on the island side. The passage between the two smaller rocks is nearly dry at L. W. 

SEKAH, or JIBOOS ISLAND. 4 m. S. i W. of the above rocks, is in lat. 13° 55' N., Ion. 
48° 2TE., and has an elevation of 450ft. above sea; the summit is flat, and white with guano, 
and may be seen 30 m. sometimes. The island is called Sekah by natives of this part, but Jiboos 
by Arab navigators, from its resemblance to a musical instrument of the Indians. The depths 
between it and the shore vary from 33 to 19 fathoms, with 100 fathoms 2 m. outside it. 

Has Makdah, or Mughda, is a moderately elevated cape, about 8 m. E. of Hisn Ghorab, 
having off it the island of Burhgha, which, being lofty and precipitous, has sometimes been mistaken 
for th^e cape; there is, however, a channel between them, through which the Palimims passed, 
called Sanders Channel. It is about a mile broad, and perfectly safe, having from 15 to 17 fathoms 
ill the middle. Mughda Bay, formed between the cape and the Kadhreim Islands, is described as 
a very excellent anchorage during the N.E. monsoon. It appears by the cliart to have regular 
depths, from 7 to 16 fathoms, and to be free from danger, except in the N.W. part of the bay, 
where there is a sunken rock about | m. from the shore. Mughda village is very small, and poorly 
supplied with the necessaries of life; the water, also, is indifferent. 

EAS-EL-KELB, or Cape Dog, is a low, sandy cape, 13^ ra. E. by N. from Ras Mughda, the 
shore on either side being of the same character as the cape itself. Caution should be used in ap¬ 
proaching it at night or in hazy weather, as it is not then easily discernible; a depth of 14 fathoms 
is within 1 m. of shore, and 50 fathoms about 2 m. off. Variation in 1863, 3° W, 

Ras Rehmat, or Cape of Wind’s Death, 8 m. N.E. of Ras-el-Kelb, is elevated about 300 ft., 
and is the commencement of the mountain chain which extends to within 15 m. of Maculla; it also 
forms the E. boundary of the Wahidee territories. Sand from the plain has been blown up into a 
great heap on the S.W. face of the hill by the S. gusts of the S.W. monsoon. It takes its name 
I (lull of the wind, a term used by Arabs for a calm) from the effects experienced by the baghalahs 
in running up the coast during the tadh-hireh, or early part of the S.W. monsoon; the Arabs con- 
j eider thati when they round the point, the violence of the wind has abated. The coast from Ras 
Rehmat continues in a N.E. direction to Ras Asassah or Asr el-Hamra, 6 m. distant, between which 
cape and Ras Broom,m farther, is Gubet Gulloon, or Gollain, which is described as an indifferent 
anchorage. 

RAS BITROOM, or BROOM, in lat. 14° 18^ N., Ion. 48° 56' E., is a bold, craggy headland, 
visible at the distance of 38 or 40 m. A reef extends from it J m., on each side of which the water 
I appears to l>e deep. 

I Bunder Broom is a bay to the N. of the cape, and is a secure anchorage in the S.W. monsoon; 
j but having the points which form it nearly N. and S. of each other, it is open to all E. winds. Cap¬ 
tain Haines recommends anchoring in 6 or 7 fathoms, with the town of Broom bearing N W. by N., 
j and Ras Broom about S. by E., but of course a ground swell will roll in during the S.W. monsoon, 
i Wood, water, and other supplies, may be procured at the town. Between Has Broom and Ras 
j Maculla, a distance of 15 m., the country is a plain, enclosed by a semi-circular range of mountains 
j which terminates in these two capes. The soundings off the coast are generally pretty regular, 

I deepening tow’ards Maculla. Midway between Broom and Maculla stands the town of Fooah, the 
j inhabiiants of which appear to entertain a strong dislike to Europeans; and oi Captain Haines’s 
vi-it they insulted his officers during a ramble in the valleys, notwithstanding the evident fear with 
j which the presence of the ship had inspired them. The place is not much frequented by strangers. 

‘ {See l^oeoLATiON and Trade, at end of Chapter.) 

j MAKALLEH, or MACULLA, is the principal commercial depot on the coast of xVrabia. The 
1 town stands on a projecting, rocky point, which has a small bay on each side of it. The flag-staff 
on ibo hu!Lse of the Governor is in lat. 14° 30^' N., Ion. 49° 6' E., and is situated beneath the re¬ 
marks'ole hill called Jibel Garrah, the circular summit of which rises above the steep cliffs com- 
riifuiding the town, and on which six towers have been erected for its protection. The base of these 
t Uffs is iime-stone, with a superstructure of white marble traversed by grey and blue veins, the sur- 
f’ly: having a dight s^ndy appearance: this high laud can be seen at 40 m. distance. The trade 
of Miif ull I very considerable, and is curried on with India, the Red Sea, and tbe Abyssinian ports, 
til 11 . e. urunn. cl(-tlj c dried fruits, &c. The horrid traffic in slaves is also fearfully encouraged 
l»y the inipn.il of preoi iiurni.n’rs of both sexes. The duty on goods from India is 5 per cent., and 
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vessels are charged anchorage dues of 5, 10, or 15 dollars, according to their size. The duties, 
according to Captain Haines, amounted, in 1834, to 3,900 dollars, which in 1836 were increased to 
G,0U0. {See also Trade at end of this Chapter.) 

Maculla Bay may be said to extend from Ras Broom to Eas Maculla; but the name is more 
properly restricted to the E. portion of this large bight, comprehended between the town of Fooah 
on the W. and Cape Maculla on the E. There is very deep water in the centre of the bay, the 
anchoring bank extending not much more than i m. off the shore near the town, increasing to 
nearly a mile in width off the low, sandy beach, towards Fooah. Of the two small bays near the 
town, and which afford shelter for boats, the W. one is the most frequented. It has the town on 
the E., and is protected on the W. side by a reef which projects J m. from the shore. There is a 
sunken rock a short distance off the reef, with fathoms on it; vessels, therefore, should be cau¬ 
tious in standing too close in near this spot. In coming into the bay from the S.W. or the W. to 
avoid the shoal water on the W. side of the anchorage, the flag-staff should be brought in one with 
the second tower, to the E. on the cliffs, and when in 12 fathoms the vessel should%e rounded to 
which will bring her into 8 or 9 fathoms on anchoring. 

There is sometimes a heavy swell rolling into the Bay when the sea-breezes blow strong, but 
the wind usually lulls towards evening and the sea goes down. Maculla harbour is reckoned one 
of the best, and the principal -commercial town on the S. coast of Arabia. The natives assert that 
a vessel having chain-cables might safely ride out the S.W. monsoon here; they also say that the 
wind at this season blows with great violence during the day, but decreases as the sun declines, 
often blowing strong enough in the morning from the N.W. to carry a ship clear to sea. The weather 
in the Bay is very warm during the middle of the day; and on shore the heat is excessive. Land 
and sea-breezes, with light showers of rain, are occasionally experienced in Oct., Nov., March, and 
April, and often in June and July: these tend to cool the atmosphere. 

Has Maculla is the narrow, but rather high neck of land, projecting into the sea, gbout 2 m. 
to S.E. of the town. There is a rocky patch off it, about J m. to the S., having less than 4 fathoms 
on it, with 10 or 18 fathoms inside. The bay formed on the E. side of Eas Maculla is called 
Bunder Eowavni. 

The Coast from the high land of Maculla is straight, and the country is flat and barren for 
nearly viO m. to the E.N.E. to the table-laud, called Jebel Dhebah, the shore being bold and safe to 
approach. Immediately to the N.E. of Eas Maculla stands the fishing village of Eaghib’, with its 
mosque, and 3 m. from it the town of Bu-Heish, surrounded by date-trees, and possessing numerous 
springs of water. Ten miles farther, towards Jebel Dhebah, are the ruins of the once flourishing 
town of Shehr, formerly the seat of government of the Kasaidee tribe, but now almost deserted, in 
consequence of the chief having removed his residence to another city. The population may now 
amount to 300 persons, the greater part of whom are fishermen, Jebel Dhebah, before mentioned, 

IS an oblong table-lull near the sea, and being-entirely detached, it becomes an excellent guide toi 
^aidng Maculla from the E. Sook-al-Baseer is a considerable town, inland to the N.W. of Jebel 
hebah. Tobacco, vegetables, and excellent water may be obtained there; also remai'kably good 
^ mosque may be distinctly seen from the sea. 

SHEHR, or SHAHAH, about 8 m. E. by N. of Jebel Dhebah, is a very large town, being up- 
wards of a mile in length, and the capital of the province of the same name. The sullans house or 
f^asi e is the most conspicuous building in the town. It qc^cupies an elevated position, is fortified at 
eac 1 angle with a circular tower, and may be seen from seaward long before the rest of the town, 

I iiyat. 431-' N., Ion. 49'' 33' E. The anchorage is an open roadstead, with regular sound- 
r ft 1 m. off the shore varying from 7 to 12 fathoms. About the best position is in 7 

principal mosque bearing N. Vegetables, bought from the neighbouiiug 
Jebf'l procured here; and sheep may also he purchased. The water is l)dd 

the best mnl-i’ % ^ town, on which are the remains of a zig-zag wall, is considcixd 

on tlie Shahali Roads; a vessel has only to ke^p this hill a little 

and " ’"’'•aRe 13 m.^to the E. of Shahah, situated just beneath a doublr hill, 

dirts, which lllnA date-trees. The coast appears by the chart to consist of steep, rocky 

shore ,aav be arrl'l;''?'*' «« each side of the town. The soundings are regular, and the 

shore may be taken in - Part to the depth of 8 or 10 fathoms. Anchorage about a mile oft 

and difficult to be obtain® ‘athoms, sand, shells, and broken coral. Supplies are very e.-tpensive, j 
cent, is demanded from nU sheep are small, and the water not very good. A duly ol 3 pur i 

nuioerons hot springs in anchoring here on every article landed or purchased. There are , 

temperature of 140°, “a’S^tkourhood of Hahmee; those examined by Captain Haines had a ‘ 
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The Co3.st between Hahmee and Ras Shanna forms a large bay, comprehending within it the 


anchorages of Sharma and of several places of less note. The souiKhngs on the coast are generally 
regular, the depths varying from 7 or 8 fathoms a mile off the shore, to 38 and 40 fathoms 3 ra. oft, 
outside of which the depth rapidly increases to 100 fatlioms. A high range of mountains stands 
paralleLto the coast, at from 10 to 15 m. off. Jebel Jamboosh is to N. of Maculla, and Jebel ibn- 
Shamayik to N E. of that. The Hamoom tribe own the coast territory from Fooah to Misenat, a 
distance of 100 miles. 

SHAEMA BAY, where are the ruins of Hisn-el-Misenat, is bounded by Hahmee Point on 
the W., and Pias Sharma on the E., and is considered the best anchorage on the coast for shelter in 
the N.E. monsoon. The E. shore of the Bay runs in a S.S.E. direction till terminated by the 
Cape Ras Sharma, which curves round and projects to the S.W., affording protection from the 
S.E. winds. One-third of a mile W. of the cape is a rock, called Jezirat Sliarma, 70 ft. high, 
having a channel of 5 or C fathoms between it and the cape, and 10 or 12 fathoms outside. There 
are several villages round the Bay, which give names to'the smaller bays, formed by the projecting 
points of the shore. These small bays are used by the boats and native vessels. The most 
frequented anchorage is off the village of El Ghurn, in from 2 to 5 fathoms. The cove called 
Bunder Sheser, immediately to the N. of the cape, affords also good anchorage in 4 or 5 fathoms. 
It is H. W. on the F. and C. of the moon at 9 h. Rise 8 ft. Variation 2^° W. The towns of 
Dees and Thubba are situated a few miles inland, in the neighbourhood of wliich are hot springs, of 
peculiar efficacy in rheumatic complaints. ^ ° 

The coast from Ras Sharma runs in an E. direction to Ras Baghashoo, a distance of 7 m., forming 
a hue of hme-stone and chalk cliffs, rising between 300 and 400 ft. perpendicularly from the sea. 
These cliffs may be clearly seen at the distance of 25 m. Mid-way between the two capes there is a 
hollow opening in the cliff, near which is the viUage of Dthugaum. The opening is fronted by a 
sandy beach, off which is an anchorage for boats. Four or five miles N. of Ras Baghashoo there is 
a mountain, called Jebel Hamoom, but marked in the chart Sand hill. The neighbourhood is 
tolerably well cultivated, and has springs of good water; it is also interesting to the antiquary, from 
the numerous hieroglyphic inscriptions found here, in the same character as those of Hisn Ghorab 
b rom Ras Baghashoo, the coast runs E.N.E. for 12 m. to Ras Gossierh, to the E. of which, a mile 
inland, stands the town of the same name. There is a square fort ^m. N.N.W. of the town. 

Ras Kosair or Gossierh is very rocky close in shore, in the neighbourhood of the poiiit,’from 
which a shoal e.ttend3 nearly i m. to the S. and 1 m. to the W.; but a vessel msv fin,I nnn4 
















shoal this gap lies fairly open, its W. bluff bearing N. i W., and the E* end of Sheik-Hawi 
Mountain N. by E. J E. The sandy beach on the main land is not discernible. Captain Haines 
recommends na\ngators to avoid this spot, by passing between it and the shore, or by keepiim a 
good offing, as he believes it to be rapidly shallowing. 

The least water found on it was 17ft., and the soundings near it were as follow:—N. of the 
shoal ra., 1:20 fathoms; N.E. at J m. off, 1*^0 fathoms; E. S^m., 96 fatlmms; S.E. 2 m., 

04 fathoms; S. 2T 130 to 140 fathoms; S.W. at 1 m., 80 fathoms; W.S.W. at J m., 

105 fathoms; W. at Ira., 130 fathoms; N.N.W. 2m., 140 fathoms. By the chart there is 
another bank 2 in. nearer the shore, but with not less than 25 fathoms on it. 

The- coast from Misenaut runs in an E. by N. i N. direction, and is nearly straight; the 
soundings appear to be regular, varying from 12 to 15 fathoms at 2 m. off shore. 

Sihoot is 33 m. to the E. of Misenaut, in lat. 15° T2' N., Ion. 51° 12' E.; soundings for the 
hand-lead e.vtend further off shore ’hereabouts; the ship Topaze, within 3 m. of it, had 8 and 
7 fathoms. About 2 or 3 leagues E. from it, the coast is high and steep-to, forming two or three 
small bays. Ras Akah, at 8 m. to E. by N. of Sihoot, is a high, red, sloping, rocky point. Uas 
Atab is 8 m. further, and Bunder Atah, or Liban, is the bay beyond, extending to Ihxs Sharwain 

BAS SHAEWAIN, or KESHIN POINT, in lat. 15° 19' N., Ion. 51° 39' E., is 27 m. to the 
E.N.E of Sihoot. Its highest peak, which stands 2 m. to the W. of the Point, is 750 ft. above *' 
sea, and may be seen 10 or 12 leagues; when viewed from the E., two sharp peaks, called the 
Ass’ Ears, are discerned, which make it easily known, as they are near the point. The cape is high 
and dark, and forms the W. limit of Keshin Bay; it is bold to approach, with deep water under the 
cliffs. There is anchorage in the bay to the W. of Keshin Point, which is the E. limit of Bunder 
Liban, and affords shelter from N.E. and N. winds only. Sand blowm high up against the S. face 
of Sharwain Hills, attests the violence, or rather the continuous strength, of the S.W. monsoon. 

Bunder Lask is the deep bight close round the N. side of Ras Sharwain, affording excellent 
shelter during the S.W. monsoon for vessels of any size. The town of Keshin, one of the principal 
ports of the Mahrah tribe, and the residence of the Sultan, lies nearly 5 m. to N. by E. of the cape. 
^\hen the Ass’ Ears bear W. by N., the bay to the N. of the point begins to open, and has in it 
regular soundings, from 12 fathoms at the entrance, to 4 or 5 fathoms, sandy bottom, near tlie i 
villages in the bottom of the bay, where ships ma) lie sheltered from S.W. winds. The village of 
Keshin has a well to the W. of it, nearly a mile from the shore, the only place where water can be 1 
procured. 


Eas Derkab, at 14 m. to E.N.E. of Has Sharwain, is a bluff, precipitous, sharp point, formed 
oi mgged and nearly perpendicular cliffs, from 200 to 400 ft. in height; the point projecting to the 
o.E. tor 2^ m. from the line of coast. Thus it affords good shelter and anchorage during the 
\ A sunken rock, how'ever, lies at OJ- m. to the N.E. ()f the cape, or about 2 m. to 

t le E.S.E. of the N. extreme of Derkab cliffs, where sandy coast recommences. Saghar and 
Hasweil (both affording good water,) are villages along this coast. Kesid (or Teif, as Arab seamen 
call it) is a small fishing village under the high land of Fartak, and about 3 m. to the W. of the lip 
ot the cape. Off this village is the u.sual anchorage for boats, during the N.E. monsoon, tradin- 
with the Mahrah tribe, who do not seem woll-disposed towards Europeans. Wadi, one of the most 
powerlul towns belonging to the Mahrah tribe, lies about three hours’ journey from Kesid laiidiug- 
place. {See Population and Trade, at mid of this Chanter.) o 

hiah^^^ ^ ^ ^^^autiful promontory, is about 2,500 ft. 

high, m^ be seen at 20 leases distance in clear weather, and cannot be mistaken, as proiems 
far into the sea. rising poiTendicularly m some places ; when 10 or 12 leagues off it, in a 8 diroc ion 
it appears like an island with a gap in the middle Its E Iapa o oU I f ob 

length N. and S.. and this has^sime 1,000 ft of eletltL aho e^iS « I 

about am.; this lO. bluff, as seer, from a distance of 10 or iVltm.e to S ‘ kt 1 - v ^ 

Ehoi Ealfbt, in lat. lo 52 N., and sitiiatpd l i m tii.-v v' e 
in the depth of a little bay, where boats of .00 and 40 tons aro haulcd unT. 

the premonitory swell of which commences to roll info thn K • .i P ' "’*5 ^ • n'ai'soon, 

heavy surf on the boad, thou-rhTrrblL r ^ bay m tho month of April, causing a 
winds are light and variab e aU t ' Ae 

Furtak. the depth of the bay under the lofty range 4 

shore, and the coast to STVJofiSvSVN SetV”*! ^ «*• 1 
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Gubet-el-Kamar. Ras Sejer lies about 100 m. to the N.E. of Ras Furtak, in lat. 16° 45' N., 
Ion. 53° 33' E., having between them the extensive bay, Gubet-el-Kamar. From about 18 m. N. of 
Ras Furtak, the shore of the bay for 40 ra. to the N.E. appears to be low and sandy, witli soundings 
to 30 and 40 fathoms at 10 m. off. The Furtak range, above Kalfot, runs back to the N.VV. for 
20 or 30 m.; then again the mountains approach the shore, rising to an elevation of 2,000' and 
3,000 ft., continuing in a ridge to the E. beyond Ras Sejer, Off this high land the coast is 
steep-to, having from 50 to 100 fathoms 4 m. off. Mount Sejer, near the cape, has 3,380 ft. elevation 
above the sea. Damghot, 65 m. to the N.E. by N. of Ras Furtak, is the only sea-port in Gubet-el- 
Kamar; off this place a reef of rocks extends 250 yards to the S.E., forming a landing-place on its 
E. side, when the S.W. swell is not very heavy. The whole range of mountains, from the N. by 
W. of Damghat to Ras Sejer, comes under the general appellation of Jebel Kamar, and they are 
clothed with wood from base to summit. 

Eas Eisoot is 27 m. E.N.E. from Ras Sejer, having an islet close to the point. There is a 
small bay (Bunder Risoot) immediately to the N. of the cape, having from 3 to 4 fathoms water in 
it. A vessel would find good anchorage and shelter during S.W. winds, in from 4^ to 5 fathoms, 
about 4 cables to N.W. of the islet off Ras Risoot, Ruins of the ancient city Al-Balad, are to be 
found about 8 or 9 m. to N.E. by E. of Ras Risoot; and near Dyreez, a lake of good >vater. 
Variation, 1^° W. The coast from Bunder Risoot runs nearly due E. 35 m. to Merbat Bay. 

MEEBAT BAY has low land on its E„ but high land on its N. side, a range of mountains 
pa.ssing near the head of the Bay and along its N.W. shore. Jebel Doahn, or Merbat Peak, 3,690 ft. 
above sea, stands 5 m. to N. of the town. Ras Merbat is low and rocky, projecting to the S.W. and 
fonning the S.E. side of the Bay; it is in lat. 16° 58' N., Ion. 54° 41' E. The shore is safe to 
approach, with regular soundings, and the cape may be passed within -^m. in 10 or 12 fathoms. 
The town, consisting of'about 200 inhabitants (who are well-inclined towards the English,) is 
2 m. inside the point; opposite to which is the best anchorage, in 7 or 8 fathoms, about a mile from 
the shore, with the point bearing S. The water here is brackish, although Merbat is a common 
resort of coastem to obtain w'ater. About 4 m. to the there is a mountain rivulet of good water, 
where vessels can fill up their tanks in the N.E. monsoon. 

Captain Smith, with a convoy of 17 sail of store-ships, put into this place, remained in the 
road eleven days, and filled up their water. This was effected by sinking casks near the mosques; 
the water was brackish, but it did not injure the health of the people. Fish were plentiful; some 
goats, sheep and bullocks were procured; the latter were scarce, but fodder more so. This place 
ought not to be chosen by ships requiring refreshments, except in cases of real necessity; a few’ lean 
bullocks, goats, or a few fowls, are all that may reasonably be expected. The inhabitants are at 
first shy to strangers, and although they may afterwards appear friendly, ought not to be implicitly 
trusted. It was formerly imprudent for people landing in boats to venture far from the beach, or to 
sleep on shore in the night. The natives were generally armed with spears. 

Merbat is^ the principal trading town of the province of Dofar, which yields frankincense and 
gum-arabic, (i&tf Trade, further on.) Rain seldom falls at Merbat, or on the belt of sterile low land 
between it and Ras Noos, but to the V'., the mountains and valleys of Dofar receive a great 
deal. From Merbat Bay to the distance of 7 or 8 leagues to the E., a low, level plain fronts the 
sea, which seems to be about 2 leagues in breadth, and inland is bounded by the base of a ridge of 
steep mountains, called Jebel Sabhan. The W..end of this ridge is directly over Merbat Bay from 
whence it extends a pat way to the E., along the N. side of the low land, until it joins the coast 
near Ras Noos. This high ridge may be seen at 20 leagues’ distance in clear weather, and the 
W. part of it near the bay is called the Peak of Merbat, which is 3,690 ft. above the sea. An 
isolated high mount, resembling a sugar-loaf, stands on the low land about 12 m. to the E. of 
Merbat. is called Brown Hill on the chart, and may be discerned nearly 20 leagues’ distance. 
Tliere is a second sugar-loaf hill, Jebel Kinkeri, in about lat. 17° 2' N., Ion. 55° 1' E., on the low 
land farther to the E.; and a third, Jebel Maseera, near Ras Noos. Bunder Kinkeri, under the 
hill of that name, is a small, sandy bay, with ^regular soundings, varying from 8 to 12 and 16 fathoms • 
the bottom rock and sand. It shelters from N.E. winds. ' 

. Tps. It is H. W. about 9h. at F. and C. of moon, and the tide rises on the beach 0 or 7 ft. 
o Belat, or N. wind of the Kooria Mooria Bay, seems to be hindered, by the lofty Jebel 

oabhan mountain range, from blowing down upon the low land of Merbat; and it blows over that 
price as a strong S.E. wind during the day, with light and variable airs at night. The Belat blows 
at Rjsoot but not to the W. of Ras Sejer; indeed, its limits are from the latter cape to Masserah 
isiaud. and 'ts |>eriod8 are from mid-Dec. to mid-March. 

E r Y' 1’" E, about40m. by tlie bend of the coast to 

i.. and N. of Meibamaa low but prominent rocky cape, at the S.W. extreme of Kooria Mooria 
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upon the 4 m "f 1 '’J "'‘^igators Ras Jingery. Jebel Noos, 1,900 ft. high, looks down 

iiLr thp ppJ i’i T’ "'*’•‘^1' it Stands, like a gunner’s quoin; the highest part is 

and is 8 nu 'rerto^T cape, beforl known ^ Ray Noos, if £ Ke^ 

land risin<T nt mipo f ti gcueral direction of the coast between these capes is N. by E the 
~ iflti Tt ^ to a considerable elevation at the E. side of the Jebe[ Sabhan 

« or'lOO fa hmniTi 1 There are no soundings under 

Ras Noos where the Blinder Noos, the little bay on the N. side of 

bay, and it affords shelter r^ ®'^°''®' • T*^!*"® “re springs of good water at the head of this 

* KOORIA MOORIA bTv from W. winds m 9 fathoms, about 2^ or 3 cables from shore. 
17° 58' N Ion 5n° IQ' w 1 •'* ®°“Pr®l>e®<ied between Ras Noos and Ras Sherbedaht, in lat. 

point of the L it ■; r''“" f ®®''®'^^ Hasek is more properly the S.W. 

Lmediatelv behind it ti •^® coast-lme m a sharp point about i m. due E., havintr 

elevation of 4 000 ft Th^ mountain of Jebel Hasek, backed by Jebel Subban, which rises to an 
extrrrlikv of the e,l J i no bottom at 100 and 130 fathoms at the distance of J m. off the 
bank extendiiis from the ^ ^lie bank of soundings commences on its N. side, the outer edge of the 
Bimder msek a “ the islands, the nearest of which, Haski, lies 15 ra. E.>hE. of it. 

the shorf The 8hor! t °d “ffo^ds shelter from S. winds close to 

indented with a smZnnd ' ^asek. is irregular and 

fresli-water snrintr Ti • Rckot Valley about mid-way, where there is a 

winds, and affordfVresl water al manV'pE? ^ ''^Wch shelters from S.W. 

cliffs wS^lw^Lh the S. of it the land rises into steep 

the excentinn nf •r^ ®xt’ ‘® *^>6 character of the W. shore of the bay for 25 m., with 

there is a nool St- Therrar, where a low, sandy beach fronts a valley in which 

of cliffs ia^Riw Ar miles N.E. of this sandy cove, about the centre of -the raiiTre 

N N E SiTs ! T;'’^ “ peak close to the N. of it. The steep cliffs terminate 7 n 

Si^e^ction n-ira el vi 1.’ Tu runs back for 2 or 3 m., and after continuing in a 

froutiiis the mrlnni- sea at ShuameaPoint. Theshore and the plain 

straight in an E N E'diypei°'^ t?, ^‘‘ndy, with some bushes on it, the coast-liiie being nearly 
lands" and TclLn nf f T’*"'® ® ^^e cliffs at the W. extreme of the low 

land or Dark W I * busiies, witb fresb water near them, at the E. extreme by the bi^h 

being composed 0/^^/660*^0111^'^*')'^ I"*®® ^'n® Pcint again assumes a bold character, 

E. of Ras Miuji ^ unbroken line for 25 m. in an E. direction to the 

same dircc^ten^^^ the* point'cahpd* R^’ aV'” Shuamea, and 10 m. farther, in the 

E. of Ras Miii’ii are 700 hS. f^ ^'’’“8. it. The cliffs, about 2 m. 

to the E. they terminate a mdn ' *)°* 1 ‘^®®''®®®lug> uutil leaving the shore about 2 m. farther 

shore is low aud saXfor 7 m v^P®‘“' ^ Karwao, the 

Gurwao and Ras Sherbedaht. ayape 2TE.'Lm^rt^''S^^^ ^ ?’ “f' 

steep, rocky character of the cliffs hIppotIc “Oin it, ^ well as the intermediate coast, have the 
Gurlvao, and tKffs here RsSminfn^ J /‘’®"® “ “ ““® ‘® ^1^® W. of Ras 

shore of which rpptf: te b: L^rttS'lC^h f SI*' “ Piece ‘bf low land, the 

land with a tabular surface, in lat. 17° 53' N Ion fKo'?*’ projecting bluff head 
direction from E. to N.N.E. and N.E. towards Ites Sau«ra ^ suddenly alters its 

Bunder Sherbedaht is the name, given by Arab boatmen tv iVip * • r 

age, with 5 to 10 fathoms water, to the S. of Ls SherSht ‘’^® ®‘"P ®/ g®cd --nchor- 

vessels, running down the coast, take shelter front the n'^t’ ^“‘•"ao. Here the native 

the N.E., should round Ras Gurwao very close and )in «, “ ^ c®*®^®' coming frern 

the capes, aud in maki.ig for anchoraL.e.^vhera thee can^^rfre 1'” reuu.le.g 

Kibleea, and Kirzawet. or Kodondo Tbo fircit jlS'Ski, boda, Helabneoa Jibleea o" 

leg., aed he i. . ii„, “t W LS e "hhTl» Tf “ »' «■' »' “"..l' 

d„taet 2 i na They gier.ll, JdTd "1 “« >«)•■ ''•« -' Wa. the, „e 

conical peaks. u ana roehj , their lulls, for the most part, rising into ren 
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at 145 fethoms. The average depths round the island. 1 ra. off its shore, are from ‘25 to 30 fotlioms, 
and there is a rocli which dries at L. W. * m. off its W. shore. The rock bears about W.S.W. 


from the N.W. point of the island, and has a channel of 16 fathoms inside it. 

SODA ISLAND lies 12 or 13 ra. E. of Haski, and is 3 m. long from E. to W., and 14 m. 
broad. The land is high and formed into peaks, the highest of which, near the centie of the island, 
attains an elevation of 1,310 ft. Its shores are rocky and pointed, and there is a sunken rpek sur¬ 
rounded by a bank, about a mile to the W. of its S.W. end: there appears to be a narrow channel 
inside this rock, having 5 or 6 fathoms in it. There is also a ledge or spit of locks extending 
from a point near the middle of the S. shore, which forms the S.E. shelter to a small cove, on tlie 
VV. side of the point, a good anchorage in the N.E. monsoon, and during Belat winds, having 9 or 
10 fathoms in its centre, with Jebel Soda bearing about N.E., and the W. point of this cove in a 
line with the S,W. point of the island; the tip of the rocky spit will then bear about S. by W. ^ 

The soimdings round Soda, at a mile distance, vary from 10 to 40 fathoms, the bottom being 
of sand and rocks on the E. and W. sides of the island; sand and shells, and sand and coial, on 
its N. side ; and gray sand on its N.W. side. The edge of the bank passes within m. of the S. 
shore of the island, there being no bottom at 95 and 100 fathoms at that distance off. There is a 
well near the S.E. point. 

HELAHNEEA, the largest of the Kooria Mooria group, is about 16 m. in circumference, and 
is situated m. to the E. of Soda. Its lofty granite peaks (the highest, 1,500 ft. above sea,) give 
it a rugged appearance, and it is further remarkable from the bold projecting promontory of lime¬ 
stone which, forms the N. part of the island. The extreme point of this promontory is called Has 
ITelahneea, or Ereekh-er-Raheeb, and is in lat. 17° 32N., and Ion. 50° 2 E. Ibis lime-stone 
bluff is 1,645 ft. high, and presents a rugged and nearly peqoendicular cliff to the sea for upwards 
of a mile on each side the cape. There are shoals and rocks extending from f to 2 m. off the W. 
and S.W. points of the island. One of these rocks, situated J m. from the point, dries at L. W. 
spring-tides: beriveen these coral patches there are naiTOw channels of from 5 to 10 fathoms. 

Gnbet-er-Raheeb is the N.E. bay of the island, between Ras Helahneea and Ras Sair, and 
affords good shelter from any S. winds between S.S.E. and W., and good anchorage in 7 to 10 
fathoms. There are two w'ells of fresh water to the S. of this anchorage. ^ * 

The Belat Winds, or Northers, occurring between mid-Dec. and mid-March, render this 
place unsafe then. During the occupation of Jezhat Helahneea by the Red Sea and India Tele¬ 
graph Company, one of these belxiU blesv violently for twenty days; they generally last from one 
to three days, and sometimes for an entire week. On the 19th Dec,, 1834, the Bdiance whaler wtis 
wrecked on the Kooria Mooria Islands during a furious belat from N.W. Captain Haines, of the late 
Indian Navy, who surveyed the bay and islands in 1834—1835, found numerous remains of wrecks. 
The winds and weather hereabouts appear more boisterous than at any other part of the coast. 

Kas Sair, in lat. 17° 30' N., Ion. 56° 5' E., the E. point of the island, is fronted by a rocky 
bank, ■which is continued from the cape 2 m. along the S.E. shore, off which it extends nearly a 
mile ; and there is a 3-fathom patch off the S. point, bearing S.E. by S. from it J ra. Tlie large 
I)ay, Gubet-er-Raheeb, is formed between the N. and the E. points of the island, in which there 
appears to be good anchorage in from 'J to 14 fathoms. 

Ras Shatt is the name given by Arab seamen to the W. point of this island, which the 
islanders call Ereekh-i-Fraont. In the N.E. monsoon, vessels can anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, about 
3 ojf i cables to the S.W. of this point, which has a deep bight on its S. side, and a well about 1 m. 
off. Caution is necessary to avoid the four or five scattered rocky reefs which lie off^ Ras Shatt; 
the outer one is nearly 2 m. to W. by S. of the cape. There are a few huts on the N.W. side ot 
the islands, and w-ells in several places near the shore. Tlie bank of soundings terminates about 
2 m. S. of the island, beyond which distance there is no bottom at 140 fathoms. 

KIBLEEA, or JIBLEEA ISLAND, lies between 12 and 13 m. E. of Helahneea, its E. end 
bring in the meridian of lias Sberhedaht. It is not more than 3 or 4 m. in circumference, and 
consists of several remai'kably regular lime-stone peaks on its N., its E„ and S. parts, the highest 
of wliich is 550 ft. above the sea; with comparatively low land near its S.W. point, which projects 
considemhly from tlie main body of the island. 

A dangerous rock bears E. by S. 3 xn. from the E. point of the island; it dries at L. W. 
spring-tides, an5 has deep w^ater close to it on all sides. There is a channel between it and Kiblcea 
I rk-uid, witli depths in it varying from 8 to 15 fathoms. There is also a rock above water called 
the Well B/Ock, off the S.W. point, from which it bears S.S.W. distant m. Another, called 
Fc. 'i’-peaked Book, so named from its outline, elevated about 100 ft. above sea, stands at f to. to 
\\ N.W. of the N. point of Kiblcea; this rock has a ledge extending ^ m. to the N.W. of it. The 
edge of the bank i.'> between 1 and 2 m, S. of the island. 
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immense bay seems to have no dangers of which the lead will not give sufiacirat warning. Arab 
pUots say it might be coasted in any depth from 4 or 5 fathoms and upwards. The bay was crossed 
in 9 fathoms, and its shores could not be seen in the bight from aloft; nor could there be seen he 
slightest appearance of vegetation or animation on any part of the shore, except at Cape Madraka, 
where there were a few huts and people. The surveyors found die shore all low and sandy throughout, 
thinly sprinkled with mangrove bushes. About 7 to 9 m. from the coast-hue, there is a ° 
moderately-elevated tabular hills. During the N.E. monsoon, there is always a hepy swell and a 
high surf’along the beach. The shoal spit, at 25 m. to the N.N.E. of Ras Saukirah and called 
Eejjat-nl-Jazir (from the ripplings over it,) has 1 i fathoms at its outer edge; but, as this is withm 
the general 5-fathoms line, it can scarcely be called a danger. , r, .,it r it. • a i. i 

Bunder Jezirut is a small bay ^vith a sandy beach, about 1 m. to the S.W. of Tagiyat j. a v, 
and to the E. of Eas Khashaim, which is a dark bluff, and slightly-projecting point, about 8 m. to the 
S.W. by W. from Eas Madraka. Bunder Jezirat is the frequent resort of Arab boats from the N., to 
procure sharks’ fins and tails; which a few poor fishermen of the Jenebeh tribe collect along t le 
shores of Gubet Saukirah. This bay, the bottom of which is mud and sand, shelters iii the 
N E. monsoon; but, if the wind should shift to S.S.W., and blow strong, as it docs sometimes 
towards the latter part of the N.E. monsoon, a vessel should run round to the N. side of Gape 
Tdadraka 

EAS MABEAKA, called also by Arabs Eas-el-Jezirat, and by former navigators Cape 
Isolette, in lat. iQ"" Oi' N.. Ion. 57° 51' E., is high, and may be seen 15 or 10 leagues in clear weather, 
appe'aring like an island, hence its names of Jezirat and Isolette. To the W. of it some 

double table-land, about 2 or 3 m. in length; here the soundings are regular, 9 or 10 fathoms close 
in-shore. The high part of the cape has on its summit a remarkable rock, called Tagiyat Abak 
(Abak’s Hat,) 333 ft. above the sea, resembling a building when viewed at a considerable distance, 
and when near, a low point terminating in a small rock is seen projecting 5 ra. from the cape to the 
N.E.: this is generally called Low Point, or Ras-el-Jezirat (from the rocky island off it,) from which 
the coast, that had an E. direction on the W. side of the cape, now turns sharp round to N. by W. 

Eas Murkas is a point of land 480 ft. high, in lat. 19° 10' N., Ion. 57° 48 E., and 4 leagues 
N. by W. from Pias Madraka; the whole of this headland is composed of black volcanic peaks, with 
tabular hills in the back-ground, averaging 450 ft. in height above the sea. At 6 leagues farUier 
N. is a low point called Eas-el-Awani; and thence at 4i leagues to the N. by W. stands Eas 
Kuerat, as far as which point the coast appears clear, but outside are the San Carlos shoals, which 
render the passage inside Maseera difficult and dangerous. When a ship is 3 or 4 leagues to the 
N. of Low Point, the coast should not be approached nearer than from 1*2 to 18 m., on account of 
many dangerous shoals extending far out, from hence to the Island of Maseera. 

‘gulf of MASEEEA. Ships ought to avoid this Gulf between Ras Madraka and Maseera 
Island, on account of its dangers, for it would be imprudent to run for the island in the S.W. monsoon 
when blowing strong, or at any other time when the weather is not clear, lest they should be set into 
the Gulf by the uncertain currents which at times prevail. This was experienced by the Royal 
Admiral, Captain D. Simmons, bound from the Strait of Sunda during the S.W. monsoon, which 
ship passed thi'ough between the island and the main, and was nearly lost; and many ships, in early 
limes, ha ve got into the Gulf of Maseera, when bound to the Persian Gulf. 

The Gulf of Maseera is an extensive and deep bight or bay between Ras-el-Jezirat and 
Mnseerah Island. The whole coast of tlie Gulf is very desolate, and thinly inhabited by small 
parties of the Jenebeh tribe, who subsist solely on fish. The Gulf should be avoided by ships 
passing up or down the coast, owing to the numerous dangerous coral patches and banks which exist 
within its limits, to be described hereafter. It has been generally supposed by navigators that there 
is a strong indraught or cuiTent setting into the Gulf, but during the survey by Commander 
A. Grieve, of the Indian Navy, in the Palinurus, no current was found to exist, e.xcept close iii-shore. 
The tides in the vicinity of the banks set regularly N.N.W. and S S.E. at the rate of 1 to m. per 
lir»ur, which would not be felt by vessels passing up or down the coast. It would he advisable, 
however, for passing vessels to keep well clear of the hanks, for currents may exist at certain periods 
which were not observed during the survey, executed during the N.E. monsoon. It is very certain 
tiiat several vessels have been set into the Gulf and nearly lost, but most probably owing to want of 
due attention to the lead, not to a set of current. As there is ample room for soundings being taken 
between the outermost shallow banks and the edge of the bank of soundings, betw’oen which there b 
a distance of 16 m., common attention to the lead will prevent any vessel running into danger, and 
'’erfrijnl .(uh a disaster as hefel the U.S. ship Peacock would be avoided. This vessel ran aground 
off Zaiwari, to the E. of Gubet Hasheesh in Sept., 1835, and must have run over at least 
to m. of f-ouiidings bv^fore sue struck. 
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The Gulf of Maseerali should certainly he always avoided, unless in cases of extreme necessity, 
as one of the most dangerous parts of the coast of Arabia. During strong winds there is always 
a heavy swell rolling in, and on many parts of the numerous banks the sea breaks heavily, which, 
in foggy or hazy weather, would render it difficult for a vessel to work out of danger after once 
getting into it. 

Shab Kudooii) or San Carlos Banks, The dangerous portions of these shoals, lying from 
13 m. to 25 m. to the N.E. by N. of Ras Murkas, consist of four or five separate rjcefs and sunken 
patches, with from 4 to 9 fathoms on them. The nearest patch bears E.S.E. 5 m. from Ras-el- 
Awani, and extends in the same bearing for 4 m.; the original San Carlos patch is about 5 m. to the 
N.E. of that. Captain Smith, with the convoy of store-ships, in working along the coast to the 
N., got on the S. part of these shoals, where they had great over-falls and shoal water, on some of 
the rocky patches. On one of these, the San Carlos ship had 3^ and 4 fathoms, rock, with a point 
of land like the extremity of an island, Eas Kuerat, bearing N.W. 6 leagues; Eas-el-Awani bearing 
W. about 4 leagues; and Cape Madraka S.S.W., then in lat. 19° 26' N. 

Shab-bu-Saifah Bank is another large shoal, with not less than 6 fathoms, about 7 or 8 leagues 
to the N.N.E. of Shab Kudoon; having its N. edge in lat. 20° N., and its E. side in Ion. 58° 20' 

E.; when off the S. part of this Bank, the mast-head look-out can see Jezirat Hamar (to the W.S.^.,) 
and Jebel Sawir, at the S. end of Maseera Island (to N.E. by E.) It is a safe rule for a vessel not 
to shoal her water under 20 fathoms, when passing between Has Madraka and Maseera Island. 

If wishing to enter the Gulf of Maseera, you may safely run in for Jezirat Hamar, on any bearing 
between W. and N.W. by W. 

Jezirat Hamar-el-Nafoor, in lat. 19° 48' N., Ion. 57° 48' E., is a white, rocky, lime-stone 
islet, only 3 or 4 cables across, but 320 ft. high, and visible about 20 m. from the deck of a large 
ship. Myriads of wild fowl frequent it and cover it with guano. Close to it, both on the E. and 
the W. sides, there are some sunken rocks. It bears from Ras Kuerat N.E. by N. OJ-m., and i ^ 

3 m. off nearest land, the low rocky point of Serair, on an E. by S. bearing. The low, sandy point, 
with village and date-grove of Ras Sidree, lies 5 m. to N. by W. of this islet. 

Ras Nakhrait, a bold, bluff point, 365 ft. above sea, stands about 11 m. to the N. of Jezirat 
Hamar; and 7 m. above Sidree, there is a steeper bluff (465 ft.,) shown mid-way on the chart, but 
without a name. Above Nakhrait the coast runs on nearly straight, and all sandy, to N. ^ E., for j 
11 m. to Ras Surah; a range of hills, from 700 to 800ft. high, rises abruptly at the back,of this 
narrow, sandy shore. 

Water. Fresh water is procurable at Surab; the fishermen are always willing to carry it off 
to a vessel at a reasonable charge. When running into this place, remember that the Shab-bu- 
Saifah and other shoals encumber the gulf to the S.E. of Surab. 

Shab Ghabat Reef is a dangerous patch of breakers, ^ m. long N. and S., but shoal water 
makes it 1 league in length; its centre is 9 m. to the E. by N. of Ras Surab; and from it Lhis 
Mintot bears N., distant 8 m. A rocky bank, with 2J fathoms, lies 3 m. to the W. of Ghabat Reef. 

Ras Mintot, at 13 m. to the N.E. of Ras Surab, is a low, broad, sandy point, separating Gubet 
Surab from Gubet Mintot, A rocky spit runs off the S. point of the cape for 5 m. to the S. by W,, 
where 3 fathoms is found. The fair channel between this and Shab Ghabat is only 2 m. broad, with 
depths of 6 and 8 fathoms. Jebel (or Karn) Shabatain, a conspicuous pe(iked hill, 4S3ft. above 
sea, standing 8 m. to W. of Ras Mintot, forms an e.xcelleiit mark for the Shab Ghabat. from which 
the peak bears N.W.; but the chart is the best guide. Ras Ahbana, at 9 m. to N.E. of Mintot. is 
a low, rocky, projecting point, with a range of hills rising from it towards the W.; it forms the 
W. extreme of Gubet Hasheesh, the bottom of the Gulf of Maseera. 

GUBET HASHEESH is a shallow bay, 7 m. wide by 12 m. in depth ; with three islands in it. 
Jezirat Rahk and J. Mahot are near its N. part where it dries at L. W., and from the latter it dries 
out towards the S. to Jezirat Ahb, a low, rocky islet, which is nearly 6 m. to E N E of Ras Ahbana* 
large vessels may anchor mid-way between these in 6 or 7 fathoms, muddy bottom; small vessels 1 
may go further m, to 4 fathoms about mid-way between Ahb Islet and Ras Zakr, a point of the i 
hills situated 4 m. to the N. of Ras Ahbaua. ^ I 


T , P-/'*'e-wood, and fresh water may he procured at the village on Mahot i 

yenebeh tr^c last-named anchorage. This contains about 300 inhabLuts, of the I 

1 , at H. W., bearing about E.S.E. and a little over '' 

li m. fiom Ivar. Ahbana. The channel between them, having 5 to 7 fathoms, is nearly 1 m. broad i 

the s’T of Shab Ar^lit^^^' ^ f ^ ^ fathoms only, at 3 m to 

1 m. to N. of Has Ahbana.)Ta N.’kvby ^^0 ft. high, | 
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Ras SMjhrait, the E. point of Gubet Hasheesh, is a low, sandy point, with a small, rocky 
islet, which bears E.S.E., and is 7 m. from Ras Ahbana. The shoalest water is on this E. side of 
the Gubet, and it runs off from Shijhrait to the S. by E. for 10 m., where 3 and 4 fathoms are 
found, then rather abruptly dropping off into 12 fathoms. 

Tides. It is H. W. on F, and C. at Gubet Hasheesh entrance at 10 h.; springs rise 10 ft. 
Flood sets to N.N.W.; ebb to S.S.E., about 1 m. per hour. 

Fogs and Winds. Thick fogs are prevalent in the vicinity of Gubet Hasheesh and the Gulf 
of Maseera during the N E. monsoon, which are borne down with gi*eat rapidity by sudden breezes 
from the N. The Belat winds are felt here from mid-Dec. to mid-March; they blow from N. and 
N.N W., lasting from 1 to 3, and even 7 days. Their approach is indicated on the previous evening 
by a l^iint, hazy arch over the land, or by the wind veering and coming from land-ward, sometimes in 
sudden gusts, early in the night. They nearly always set in between midnight and 4 h. a.m., 
commencing with a light breeze, and increasing to a moderate gale in about an hour; blowing hardest 
between 9 h. p.m. and 9h. a ra., and they usually cease about noon, as suddenly as they commenced. 
ClooG in shore they are dangerous, as duiing the night they sometimes die away to a calm, which 
j lasts an hour or so, then sudden gusts succeed each other for several hours. These gusts give no 
warning, except a rushing noise over the water at their immediate approach. Off shore, these winds 
raise a high sea; they are frequently succeeded by strong S.E. winds. About Maseera, S.E. winds 
are more prevalent than any other in Feb. and March. Fresh S. breezes, of 2 or 3 days’ duration, 
are experienced occasionally in the Gulf of Maseera. From mid-March to end of April, the winds 
are liglit and variable along the whole coast; land and sea-breezes are felt in-shore. Then about the 
Gulf of Maseera and tow^ards Ras-el-Had, N.E. winds become lighter, and S.E. and S.W. winds 
more frequent, till the S.W. monsoon sets in after mid-May. 

BAR.EL.HAKMAN is the peninsular promontory between Gubet Hasheesh and jMasecra 
Island. It is very low, sand}’, and covered with bushes for many miles. At 6 m. to the S.E. of 
Ras Shijhrait, lies Ras Zaiwari, its S.W. point, and immediately at the back of this, and to the E., an 
extensive salt-water lagoon, called Khor Melb. Ras Masliu, the S.E. point of Bar-el-Hakraan, 
lies 10 m. to the E. of Ras Zaiwari, and forms the W. boundary of the S. entrance to Maseera 

CliLU Tiel. 

Kinasat Hakman is the name given to the extensive shore-reef which begins on the E. side 
of Gubet Hasheesh by Ras Shijhrait; thence stretching off to the S.. extending 0 m. to the S.W. of 
Khor kJelh, about 4 or 5 m. to the S, of Ras Mashu (but shoal water of 5 fathoms extends fully 7 m. to 
the S. by W. of this cape,) but only 1 m. to the E. of the cape. It consists of dangerous coral 
patches, some dry at L. W. The low land of Bar-el-Hakman is only just visible from the extreme 
edge of foul ground, but no part of Maseera Island can thence be seen. The N. part of Shab-bu- 
Saifeh Shoal lies about 12 m. to the S. by W. of this shore-reef. The detached shoal (9 fathoms.) 
which lies 9 m. to the N.W, of Bu-Saifeh, bears S.W. by S., nearly 20 m. distant from Khor ?delh. 

The Coast-line, above Ras Mashu, trends to the N.E. by N. and N.E. for 30 ra. to Ras Shanna, 
a low, fiandy point, in lat. 20° 45' N., Ion. 58° 44' E., right abreast of the N. point of JMaseera 
Lsiaud. The low and wooded i.sland called Jezirat Mawal, lies 1 m. off shore, and at 3 m. to S.W. of 
the cape. An exten.siye reef, dry at L. W., projects from Ras Shanna for 4 m. to the E.S.E.; this 
is named Bayat, or Rejiat Dimnah, its outer edge passes about 3 ra. to the S. of Mawal Islet, and 
tljence about half-way to Ras Mashu. But shoal water over a sand-bank, with 1 J or 2 fathoms, 
extends down the shore-side of the entire Maseera Channel, commencing from the E. point of 
Ruyat Dimnah, and thence reaching to the Oyster Islets, which are about 8 m. to the E. of Ras 
Mashu, and a mile or two off Maseera Island. 

Maseera Channel may be entered by largo ships from the S. ; but from the N., by small 
vessels niily, as the greatest depth of water is only 3 fathoms there at L. W., abreast of Ras Half, 
the jn?icr N. j.adnt of klaseera. Numerous blind channels exist thereabouts. 

MASEERA, or MASIRAH ISLAND, is 34^ ra. long by 9 m. in breadth at its broadest part, 
containing nearly 200 square miles of surface, and lies N.N.E. -J- E., and S.S.W. ^ W. ft is dis- 
tanl from the nialn laud from 9 to 11 m.: and between them there are several islets, and numerous 
cl'iliow banks ami rocky piitches, leaving only narrow navigable channels. At its S. extreme the 
I i‘ bind nc.rr.iws to a sliarp point, called Ras Abu-liasas, The N, extreme is 3 ra. broad, and rathei* 

! of a convex foino having a hill on either extremity. The E. and W. coasts are irregular, forming 
peinis 'vitb small bays between The soundings on the E. tide of the island are irregular as regards 
i di^raiice from the shore, but increase gradually to seaward. There are several small shallow paulies 
fehm l di -iancc fi iirn the bhore. The bank of soundings at the B. extreme extends 10 m. S. and 
> Bm. E., rmd at the N. e.vtrerne R - m. to the E. 

j Tko Xnland is quite liarren and sterile, and produces no vegetation beyond two ov three date 
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groves aud a fe\Y pumpkins. There are a few wild animalsgazelles, hvtenas, jackals, and, it is 
said, wild asses. Copper ore, of a poor quality, exists near Jebel Sawir and R^is-el-Jezirat; at tlie 
former spot, remains ot smelting furnaces are still extant, said to have been used by the Persians 
many years ago. 

The population of Maseera island amounts to GOO souls, of the Jenebeh tiibe, all miserably 
poor, subsisting chielly on fish ; rice or other grain being beyond their means. They possess no 
cattle, ^^sh is very plentiful all round the island, of very excellent quality. Sharks abound, and 
aie caught for their fins and tails, which are dried and exported to Muscat for the Chinese market. 

iuitles are also very numerous, and one kind affords very fair tortoise-shell, which the natives 
export. 

The staple articles of the island are shark fins, dried shark and seer-fish, and dibhal, or the 
Imin of the inedible turtle. A good set of shark fins will sell for four or‘five dollars at Muscat, and 
the horn of a large turtle, if of good quality, from ten to eighteen dollai-s. The inhabitiints of 
ilaseera have four large baghalahs, tw'enty large badans, and thirty fishing boats. 

^ between Maseera and the main land, but more particularly in the neighbour- 

hood of Gubet Hasheesh, wdiere they are said almost to swarm. There are two kinds, the edible, 
piobably the Chelone my das, and the inedible, C, imhricata, or hawk^s-bill turtle, both common to 
the Indian ocean. They grow to much about the same size; one of the former, for which two 
lupees were given, weighed 266 lbs. The latter, or inedible turtle, as it is termed, from being 
much less fleshy and much less fat, yields the turtle-shell of commerce. They are caught by being 
turned on tlie back w^hen they come on shore at night to lay their eggs, or harpooned in shallow 
water with a barbed loose spear-head fixed to the end of a long bamboo. The spear-head catches 
Vi 1 ^ l^^i-ving a small rope attached to it, the turtle is thus pulled on board. The in¬ 

edible turtle is mucli scarcer than the edible one. The shell is taken off the carapace by lighting a 

ire under the latter; the carapaces of both species are used by the Arab fishermen for fire-places 
in th(ur boats. i ^ r 


. Ambergris is also sometimes found on the shores of Maseera, as well as on the opposite coast, 
ns abounds in the sperm w’hale, and several other species of cetacea, and of course with 

my lads of cuttle fish and cej^halopods of all kinds, on which the former feed. It is stated by the 
/ lab fishermen that sharks ai’e so fond of ambergris, that wherever there is a piece.lloafing—lbr it 
1 * resinous—it is almost sure to be surrounded by several sharks gnawing at it, 

1-1^0 island is generally healthy. Thermometer ranges in the N.E. monsoon 
bahrenheit. Rain is very unusual, but, iudging from the enormous water-courses 
visible 111 all parts of the island, it must fall heavDy at times. 

Aspect. Hie island is generally of a hilly aspect, hut low in the centre and at the nortbein 
ex rt me. llie hills, at their summits, form into clusters of small peaks, the greatest olevatcm being 
only 700 It. and the average about 400 ft. Approaching the island from the N. or N.E., the most 
ynspicuous nil is Jebel Madthrub, a rounded hill on the northern range, eleyalod 620 ft. above the 
level of the sea, yanding amid a cluster of lessor hills, one of which is called Sharp peak, from iu 

volcanic formation, except some table-land in the vicinity 

p If APn'VI o aV" exception of two or three ilate-gr.ycs. 

KAS A^U-RASAS, the S. point of the island, in lat. 20^ 10' N., and lou. 58 ' 38' M.. is a 
ow, lecky, shaip point, having a conspicuous conical hill at l.V m. to N.N.E. of it. called Alauitain 

hy native navigators, and Jebel Saweer by the islanders. 

Dangers. About J m. to S.S.W. of the jioiut is a small, dangerous patch of hre ikti-s. vviili .5 

Oft VaTerov!.rir'e t, Abu-Kasa,s. A coral shoal, rviih 4 and 

fMo . \ P from these.breakers 14 m. M the W.. called Shah Matmi. E. hv S 

fioin bhah .ym-Kasas. and distant IJ and 21 m„ are other two shoal hanks, the nearest lia'viii- 
2 fathoins water on it. and Oie otherfroin 1 to ti fathoms, with from 10 to l.'i fathoms water bet voen 

them. Ihe .sea fret)uently breaks on all these banks ; the S. pioiut of the island should t’* lefjre 

not be approached under a distance of 2 m. i v is anu „nou!a, i .„Kioie, 

The E. coast nms from Has Ahu-Kasas N.K. for a distance of U m. to Ras Kaida form;, 
small rocky points with sandy bays tetween, the hills rising ahruptlv from the Shin thick L " 
tcis. I he shore is bold to approach, and no dangers exist till oft Ikw Kaida There ar ■ 'i 1 tl "" 

water within a mile of the shore, and the edge of the bunk is from h to 4 m distan Ra D b 
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there is no indication of shoal water; but, on the slightest sw^ell rising, the sea breaks heavily on 
it. Vessels should, therefore, particularly avoid anchoring on it, or on any of the shallow banks 
round the island. The depth of water on these banks is probably decreasing, as aU are of coral 

formation. , . -xi -n i at v x- 

The E. coast, from Eas Kaida to Ras Zafarnat, a distance of 17 m. in a N.E. by N. diiection, 

forms a slight curve, witli a low, rocky beach. The coast line is regular, only one small sandy point 
occurring between the capes. The shore is bold to approach, there being no danger. The bank of 
soundings extends 10 m. to the S.E. Hakkan, a small village, is situated in a date-grove close to 
beach, and 5 m. to N. from Ras Kaida. The island at this part is only 4 m. across, forming bw, 
undulating hills. Fresh water is procurable at the village of Hakkan, also a few pumpkins. Ras 
Zafamat is a rocky point (from which the hills rise abruptly towards Jebel Madthrub), and bears 

from Ras Yee S.W. by S. distant 2 m. - i i • i r i -n 

RAS YEE, or JEE, the E. point of the island, is a bluff point, formed by a ridge ot hills 

from the centre of the island, of which Jebel Madthrub (4 m. to W.N.W. of Ras Yee) is the most 
elevated and conspicuous, being 620 ft. above the sea, and obtuse in form. 

The soundings off this point are 15 fathoms, at 1 m. distant, and 22 to 25 fathoms at 2 m., 
the edge of the bank being 10 m. off shore. Ras Yee is in lat. 20° 32' N., Ion. 58° 58 E. 

Ras-el-Jezirat is a rocky point 3^ m. to the N.W. of Ras Yee, between which two points the 
shore is rocky, but free from danger. It derives its name from a small, sandy islet, lying close off 
it to the N. The cape is prominently marked by a small, black cove. From Ras-el-Jezirat the 
coast forms a slight curve or bay with Ras Jidoof, which bears from the former N. f W., ra, In 
this bay is a rock just awash at L. W., 1^ m. from the shore, bearing from Jidoof hill S. by E. 
i E., and from Jebel Madthrub N.N.E. f E.; close round the rock the depths are 3 and 4 fathoms. 
The other soundings in the bay are regular, there being 7 fathoms water 2 m. off shore, decreasing 
gradually towards it. The edge of the bank of soundings is about 18 m. to the E. of Ras Jidoof. 

RAS JIDOOF. the N.E. extreme of the island, in lat. 20° 42' N., and Ion. 58° 55' E., is a 
rocky point, having a hill of the same name rising immediately behind it. Off the point a rocky 
reef extends i ra., with shallow water on its edge; the point should, therefore, not be approached 
under 1 m. Ras Half, the N.W. point of the island, is a low, sandy point, to the S. of which, at a 
distance of TJ-m., is a moderately-elevated black hill, bearing the same name. The coast between 
the two capes is slightly convex, and fronted by several pate hes of rocks, dry at L. W,, extending 
fjom J to I m. from it. 

Shoals. From N. by W. of Ras Half to N. by E. of Ras Jidoof, and distant from the shore 
from 3 to 5 m., are five shallow patches, with only "2i fathoms water over them, the soundings 
between them and the shore being from SJ to 4 fathoms, at L. W. of spring tides. The fair 
channel is between these shoals and Ras Half. From these shoals off the N. part of Maseera, a 
I’.ank of foul ground extends to the main land, and as far to the N. as Ras Shebali, with soundings 
of from 2 to 4 fathoms on it, on which the sea rolls heavily during the N.E. monsoon, rendering 
the coast to the S. of Shebali unapproachable, except in small boats. 

Coming from the N., to clear the foul ground extending from the main land, Jebel Jidoof 
should not be brought to bear to the S. of S.S.VV. If running down the coast in pilot water (say 
15 fathoms), you should suddenly shoal to 6 or 5 fathoms, to the N. of Maseera Island, and before 
its hills are seen, you will know that you are ninning into Maseera Channel, and must haul out at 
once to the E. and S.E. for a mile or two, to avoid the above shosds. 

Kinasat Half is a shoal, partially dry at L. W., bearing W. J S., distant I J m. from Ras Half, 
with soundings between of from 3 to 7 fathoms. Between it and the great reel Bayat Dimnah (see 
page 2l2j, the depth is J J fathoms, sandy bottom. 

The W, coast, from Ras Half, runs to the S.S.W. as far as Ras Shakaf, a distance of 9 m., 
forming a slight curve, the bank off which dries at L, W. to Jra. or I m. from H. W. mark, and 
rocky, f )ul ground, extends off shore 1 to 2 m. From Ras Shakaf the coast turns more to the S. 
to the chief town. Ohm Rasas, a distance of S^-m., when it curves to the W. for 3 m., forming a 
bight of that depth. In this bight lies the low, sandy island, called Jezirat Sbagha, which cannot 
be approached within 14 m., on account of a bank, which dries at L. W., and extends from it in all 
direc. v.-'ieeting the S. shore of the bight, leaving a narrow channel between it and the shore, 
witli depth:; of from 1 to 3 fathoms water. Close to the W. edge of this bank there are 6 fathoms 
wat'‘r. Dauah is a small village, situated close to the shore in a grove of date-trees, and 2 m 
N.N E. of Ras Shakaf. Good water may be obtained at the latter. Anchor 1 to 14 m. off shore 
in 4 t',' 5 fatcioms water. 

N. END of MASEERA CHANNEL. Jezirat-ibnJooaism is a small islet, lying 24 m. from 
the Maseera shore, and on the E. edge of the e.xtensive shoal, Bayat-ibn-Jooaism, which is 64 m* 
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XT ^ T^* niostly dry at L.W., lying midway between Ras Sbakaf and Bayat Dimuabi. 

, * 0 °^ *^1 Kinasat Half, with a channel between of 2 to 1 fathoms 

^\atei. Ln either side of the shoal is a navigable channel, meeting at the S. extreme; the E. one 
(formec ehveen the foul ground off Maseera and the shoal) being the nan'owest, and only m. 
N.ide at its N. entrance ; the W. channel, formed between the shoal and the extensive bank, Bayat 

r li to 3 m. in width. At J m. to S. of Bayat-ibn-Jooaism, there is a small shoal patch 

of 2 fathoms water. ^ 

The depths in the E. channel are 2^ fathoms at the N. entrance, to 4 and 5 fathoms at the 
b. part. In the W. channel the water is deeper, there being from 4 to 5 and 6 fathoms. 

+1 T? ^'1 X * ^8,yat-ibn-Jooaism, the channels join and form into one, being bounded on 

e . si e y the rocky ground ofif Maseera, and on the W. by the bank of foul ground which ex¬ 
tends trom the mam land, and terminates at Jezirat Sifah, which islet lies 2^ m. to the N. of bias 
Kaiban and is the most N. of tlie Oyster Islets. The depths of the channel are from 4 to 6, 7, 
and 8 fathoms, and the width from H to 2 m. 

At 6 m. to the W, of Ohm-Rasas, and on the edge of the W. bank of the channel, there is a 
dangerous, sunken rock, with only 2 ft. water, called Hassar Walad Henal, which must be careRilly 
f * Jebel Kairan bears S. J E., and Jebel Safaii is in one with the S. point of Jezirat 

^^ss than 2 m. wide. 

, , • 1 Q chief town of the island, and the residence of the Sheikh; its population, 

^ village contiguous to it, is about 300 souls, who carry on a trifling trade with 
^ k ^ Idwn is protected in front by the low island, Jezirat Shaga, before mentioned, which 

(.auno- be appi cached within m., on account of the shallow bank extending from it in all direc- ‘ 

ions. ^ A small creek runs in between the island and the shore, by which boats can get close up to 
le mouses, brom the islet, the opposite coast of the main land is not visible. 

Tbn H. W. on F. and C. at the town of Ohm-Rasas at 10 h.; rise of springs 10 ft. 

point of the island, and S.S.W. down the channel; round the S. 
ftnr fV. -N.W. and N N.E. up the channel, meeting off the town. The ebb tide sets 

e contra^ way to the flood. Velocity of tides varies from to 2^ m. per hour. 
rnr] v ^ 1^9 of Ohm-Rasas Bay, runs S.S.W. i W. to Ros Kaiban, being 

oi.r.lo ^^tegulai, forming small, projecting points, and fronted by a rocky bank, and seme rocks 
ban extending J m. from the shore, and should not be approached under I m. Ras Kal- 

turn to the^S* point, with a sandy beach on either side of it, from whence the coast takes a 

fnvf Safaij is a conical hill, close to the S. of the village of that name, with the remains of a 

ff summit. Jebel Kairan, or Saddle Hill, is a remarkable double-peaked hill, elevated 

^ from Ras Kaiban. 

OvstPr T 1 f " To the N.W. of Ras Kaiban ai'e three small, rocky islets, known as the 

the nextVwllf!T ^^yered with that fish. Between the N. islet, or Jezirat Sifah, and 

islet is namAl A trom it, distant 2 m.), are two patches of sunken rocks. The S, 

islet IS named Ohra-Kads; it lies exactly 1 m, to W.N. W. of Ras Kaiban. 

croup orrorbf rnfi 7 S.W. by V. from Ras Kaiban, and distant from 2 to 3J m., is a dangerous 

^ The coast W soundings close round them of from 5 to 7 fathoms. 

it is low and slidv Tf ^ Abu-Rasas, the S. point of the island; 

Lr.s zr;: r; nr ,!S: 

tho W.S.W.. to o1o«r tu. 11 1 m. of tiie poiiu, hod lo 
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ARABLVN COAST. 


[section IllA 


1 


Ayat-ibn*Jooaism, is approached, which may be passed at little more than I m., the channel here 
being J m. in breadth. Proceeding on the same course, the channel becomes much wider, and 
when off the village of Dauah, the shore may be approached to i m. From Dauah, a course S.W. ^ S. 
will lead clear abreast the town, ^Ohm-Rasas, off which a vessel may anchor in 5 to 0 fathoms, 
water, with the round tower bearing E S.E. to E. by S., and distant Si m., whilst Jezirat Shagha 
lies H m. to the S.E. 

If the weather is clear, the line of the shoals is generally well defined, and little danger or diffi¬ 
culty would be experienced, except to the N. of Jezirat-ibn-Jooaism, where the greatest depth appears 
to be 2 i fathoms, and the channel very narrow. 

Another channel, much broader and deeper, leads to the N. and the W. of Bayat-ibn-Jooaisra; 
but the E. channel, being the most direct, is perhaps the preferable one. To pass through tho 
N.W. channel, proceed round Ras Half, as before directed, until the black hummock bears E. J N.; 
keep it on that bearing until Jezirat-ibn-Jooaism is only f point open to the right of Jebel Mad- 
. thrub. Jebel Kairan, or Saddle Hill, \vill then bear S. by W., which, kept on that line of bearing, 
will lead down clear to tlie anchorage off the town, as before stated. 

The channel abreast the town is 2 m. wide, increasing in width to the S.; the E. side is bounded 
by the bank of rocky ground, with some rocks above water, which extends from the shore.of the 
island, and should not be approached under f to 1 m. The opposite side of the channel is bounded 
by a sand-bank, with to 2 fathoms water on it, and very steep-to. The soundings in the channel 
vary from 5 to 7 fathoms. 

Proceeding to the S. from abreast the town, steer S.W. by S., and when the S. islet of the 
Oysters, Jezirat Ohm-Kads, is seen, keep it on that line of bearing until near, and pass it on either 
bide, as most convenient, at ^ m. to J m. 

After passing Jezirat Ohm-Kads, keep it bearing N.E. by E., to avoid the dangerous group of 
rocks, Zanatiyat, until Jebel Saweer bears S.E. by S., when a vessel will be clear of them, and may 
steer S., keeping a good look-out for Shab Sanfar, a rock just awash, beaiing from Jebel Saweer 
ui)Out W. by N., and nearly 4 m. to N.W. by W. from Ras Abu Rasas. 

Entering the Cha,nnel from the S. In the S. entrance the soundings are from 7 to 9 fathoms, 
sand and coral, with occasional over-falls. Ras Abu-Rasas should not be rounded under a ifistance 
of 3 m., and a vessel should be 3 m. to the W. by S. of that S. point before standing to the N. by W. 
After Jebel Saweer bears E. by S., she may haul up for Ras Kalban N.N.E., to pass inside tho 
Zanatiyat rocks; or outside of them, by steering N. by W., till Ohm-Kads bears N.E. by E., when 
she may steer for that islet, and pass it as before, on either side. After which the above directions 
ireversed will serve to guide a vessel through. 

The channel is decidedly very unsafe for general navigation, and the passage should never be 
attempted, except under the pressure of extreme necessity. The channels are very narrow in some 
places, and entirely destitute of good leading marks to guide a vessel through. The chief, or sheikh, 
of the island also has always displayed the greatest repugnance to the presence of European vessels 
in those waters; and any defenceless vessel falling into liis hands would probably meet witli any¬ 
thing but good treatment. The channel is little frequented by native vessels of more than 30 or 
40 tons burthen. 

THE COAST. Ras ShebaK, on the main land, is a low, rocky point, with some hays on the 
N. side; the point bears from Ras Shanna N. by E. -J- E. 18 m., the coast between being very low 
and sandy, with bushes. As before stated, a bank of foul ground, with from 2 to 4 fathoms water 
on it, extends from Ras Shcbali to the island of Maseera, on w'hich the sea rolls heavily during the 
N.E. monsoon. About a mile inland from tlie cape, is the village of Shebah, containing about 
200 inhabitants of the Whebah tribe. 

The Whebah have but few beats, and being very poor, are obliged to have recourse to the in- 
flatc.l she opskin, called Kirbeh {vulg, girib). It is commonly used by the inhabitants of this coast 
from Pms Roos to tho village of Hasek, in Kooria Mooria Ray. But with the poor Whebah its use 
is scon in perfection. As soon as a shoal of fish is viewed from the heights by those who are 
WHi Jiing for them, the fishers assemble, and seizing their skins and casting nets, rusli to the 
v.ater’s edge. Here the skin is quickly soaked and inflated, after which the hind and fore legs are 
tied tlier with a string. Thus prepared they step into the ring ; and, slipping the skin up 
t'’Waids ihe lower part of the stomach, throw their casting-acts across the left shoulder, and wading 
nHr> tlu: water up to their necks, sit upon the string, which rests against *ho back pait of tliuir 
taufivs-; and thus tfiey paddle aw^ay with hands to the place where the fish are. In this way as 
maiiv n> tworjiy at a’iTno will oniei the water and swim out to a distance of 2 m. When they 
lu' c ju n^ rd among the iidi, they tlnw their casting-nets, and gathering them np, retutu to the 
sboiv ^vLth iLfjy c uiJ.iiu, huviug lio means of securing the fish on ihe spot. 













noM m.l 


HAS JIBSH. 



The coast from Ras Shebali runs N.E. 43 ra. to Eas Jibsli. For 13 m. tin; land rises in clifT-. 


- - ^ tii. w uiwoii. A. yjx JLV tii. i.in, lU Clllis 

0 lom JU to /O ft. elevation, with sandy spaces intervening; after which it presents an unvaried 
me 0 low sandy downs, without the slightest trace of vegetation or inhabitants. A heavy siuf 
jea s on the shore, rendering landing impracticable in ships’ boats. The coast as far N. as Ras 
^ ^ Jenebeh tribe, who bear a generally bad character, it is therefore 

no sa e to and. They are all ivreckerSy and consider everything that strands on this coast the pro- 

pei } 0 le tube to whom that part of the coast belongs. They are probably the worst characters 
on the coast. ® j t j 

TM \ extends off shore 30 m. at Ras Shebali, decreasing to 13 m. off Ras 

Qi those distances. The soundings are regular, the 20-fathoms 

ine eing m. oti Jibsh, increasing its distance to the S. The shore may be safely approached 
m any part into 5 fathoms, water. 

1 ^ small, and slightly projecting sandy point, having immediately over it a hill 

' .1 Vi nearly covered to the summit with white drift sand ; three little dark peaks, 

A m nil IS composed, showing above the sand. On the centre peak are tlie remains of an 
o c o^ve 7 . Un the S.W. slope of the hill near Ras Jibsh is a small village containing about 00 in- 
la )i an s. On the side of the point is a small bay, affording a good landing-place in S. winds. 

N.E. winds. In clear weather Jebel Jahlan, 3,900 ft. high, may be seen when 
^ tV Aom approximates to a tongue-form, the high bluff being towards the E. 

^Jibsli to Ras-el-Khabbeh, a distance of 53 m., trends in a geiu r.vd 
t ^ 'll . all low and sandy, and of an uniform desolate appe.a-ance, v.lth 

sevei.i sma 1 isolated hills near the coast, one of which, Jebel Jiffan, is of round form. The 
^un ry bordeiing on the sea between Ras Jibsli and Ras-el-Had is styled El-Sharkiyu, or the 
t. country, and forms no portion of the province of Ohman, which lies contiguous to it on the \V. 
neai le coast. It is entirely destitute of vegetation, but in the interior is diversified with oxten- 
Ti ^ • ^ small patches of cultivation, chietly jowari and cotton. 

coast between Ras Jibsh and Ras-el-Hadd, are of the Beni-bu-Ahli tribe, lunl 
are friendly to Europeans. 

inn soundings decreases in width above Ras Jibsh, and at Ras-el-Khabbeh tlu? 

- at loms line is only 2 m. from the coast, and the 20-fathoms line 1 m. off, the lead ilicrcfore 
a ores ittle guide. Ihe soundings.througliout are regular, and the coast may hh apprc>ndiod in 
any part within a mile in safety. * 11 

f or Lashkhareh, is a long straggling town and fort, 72 m. from Ras Jibaii, 

. inhabitants of the Beni-bu-Ahli tribe, who have severixl boats. The country 

n f V^on ^ a perfect desert, and affords no supplies, beyond a few goats and fowls. In 

Uct, 1.S20 a small British force was here defeated by the Arabs. Jebel Seyhah, au oblong black 
bigh, bears W.N.W., 6 m. from Lashkhareh, with a conical hill a sliort 

“ 6 - 

Bilk ^n! ^ P m- S S.w. of Ras-al-Khabbeh, backed by a ridge of l.v.v 

•Rnn^ k Gomeleb, is of conical form, not easily discernible from ib,- \.E. Eas 

H°re s a v4II i!^ r‘"'^ "‘*i* l‘.'!‘ocks on it, bearing S.W., 3 ril. from Ras-el-Kiiabb. b. 

at in A]a f of the Beni-bu-Ahli tribe. In 1S30. ilie < >.c„r, 

. ,W R V’ English merebnut vessels, were wrecked a few uii'es S .l.is 

c.tpe. Both nere plundered by the Bodoums, who cousider aiiv ship comiiio ashore upcti their re -it 

Ras-al-Khabbeh is a low rocky point. Here the eiinv'. ^ i 

t)(> to 100 ft. in h I'dit exttud vith but f->v i • ^^rininates, iind cSids Oy’ 

this part of tlie ciK^st ^ cMI uM, 

iiigh inouiituins of Kalhat will be '.‘en to'-e inn l^i ^'4 t'b”?' t li ^ 1 ’“ 

is on m. inland, ,0 the W. of Ras'lel-Sh ll T ■ '^o««pio»ous n„ e.re .iu 

‘^ilope arc the chief towns of i ti e w^vated ,,, above tlic sea, x\\, ;y 

mountain may be seen at a distance of 60 i ' ihii 

or Kus el- Hadd, and 2.. 00 R T-l 1 • ’"■'«>'l«iu ai 20 m.- to tlie W, hv " 

of Jebel Jahlaii when off I ashkhareh. ^ P®*' “ colour, and is seen to she 


rip'Iit 



















EAS-EL-JINEYZ, the E. point of Arabia, in lat. 22® 26' N., and Ion. 59® 50' E., is a low 
cliff, the soundings off which are as deep as at Ras-el-Khabbeh, and there is a depth of 800 fathoms 
only 5 m. from the land. From it Eas-el-Khabbeh bears S | W., 12 m., and Ras-el-Hadd, bears 

N. by W. i W., 7 m. , ^ ^ 

Jebel Safanat, called also Jebel Fanoos by Arab navigators, are two remarkable hills close 
together, of equal height, elevated 850 ft. above sea, close to the shore, at Ras-el-Jineyz. They are 
qiioin-shaped, with the steep side to the W., and stand on a table-land 100 ft. in height. Being 
isolated and close to the E. point of Arabia, they are weij good land-marks for that cape; and when 
the comparatively low land thereabouts is below the horizon, they appear from the N. or S. like an 
island with a deep notch in it. They are nsible above 30 m. 

EAS-EL-HAI)D, or RAS-AL-HED. The low cliffs of Ras-alJineyz sink into a low sandy 
shore 3 m. below the N.E. cape of Arabia, Ras-el-Hadd, which is a very low sandy point, with a 
few date-trees; the little town of El-Hadd, lying 1 m. S.W. of it. The town consisted, in 1848, of 
two round towers and a number of mat-huts, and contained about 700 of the Beni Ghazal tribe. 
It is subject to the Imam of Maskat. The authority of that prince, S. of this point, is quite 
nominal. Indifferent water may be had abreast a small clump of date-trees at 2 m. to tba S.; and 
bullocks and goats may be had at the town. To the N. of this cape no soundings are to be obtained 
njore than ^ m. from the shore; to the E. the bank of soundings extends about 3 m., and the 
20-fathoms line is 1 m. off shore. This bank is famous for large fish. 

The best anchorage in the N.E. monsoon, is with the town of El-Had bearing W. in 8 to 10 
fathoms, water, coral bottom, J to f m. off shore. This is exposed to all winds from the sea. The 
people of the town are civil, as is the case at all the towns N. of this. In the S.W. monsoon, a 
vessel might anchor off El-Hejreh or Jerameh. 

Currents round the cape are strong and variable, depending on the variable winds. 

Challenger Bank. On Aug. 9th, 1830, at 1.30 p. m., discoloured water, with ripplings, was 
observed from H.M.S. Challenger^ in 22® 29' N., and about 40 m. E. from Ras-el-Hadd. On 
sounding, two casts of 13 fathoms water were obtained, and soon after no ground at 65 fathoms, the 
sea having resumed its natural colour. The bank appeared 3 m. long by -J- m. broad. Having been 
observed so shortly after noon, the position given is probably correct. The Palinurus, while sur¬ 
veying the coast, made diligent search for it, but without success. 

The Coast above Ras-el-Hadd changes its direction to an average of W. f N. for 15m., to 
the town of Soor, or Sur. From Soor it sweeps gently round to the N.N W., to Ras-as-Sbijr, the 
mountains, Jebel Kalhat, descending precipitously to the sea, with very deep water close to the 
shore. Cliffs recommence 2 m. W. of the cape, and extend uninterruptedly for 6 m, Ras Sherh 
is a .slightly projecting point of the cliff, 8 m. W. by N. of Ras-el-Hadd; from this point to Soor, 
there is a ridge of low broken hills with patches of cliff. There is no danger on the coast between 
Ras-el-Hadd and Ras-as Shijr. Between Ras-el-Hadd and Soor, the 100-fathoms line is at an 
average distance of 3 m. from the shore; and, from a few miles above that place, to 10 m. N. of 
Ras-as-Sbijr, the bank of soundings is only I- m. broad. 

Khor-el-Hejreh is a small and shallow inlet used by small fishing-boats. Its entrance, 
between two low cliffs, is 2 m. W. by S. of Ras.el-Hadd. . There are 2 fathoms, water, at the 
entrance, shoaling gradually as the basin is approached. The inner half is dry at L. W. Its 
direction is S. for i m., then E. 1 m., reaching close to the back of El-Hadd Village. At the E. 
extremity of this khor are a number of ruins, and among them a large square building of modem 
construction, forsaken, and also in ruins. There is also a little jetty or wharf at the E. end, which 
served as a landing-place when (according to tradition) the khor was much deeper than it is at pre¬ 
sent. The ruins do not appear to be the remains of buildings of any consequence, although they 
are said to be those of a very large town. 

KHOR JERAMEH, or BUNDER JERAHMI, the entrance to which is Hm. to the W. 
of ibti Inst, is a fine basin with a tortuous entrance I m. long and only 150 yards broad, between 
cliffs 60 ft. high. The inside basin, or Refuge Harbour, is 2J m. in length, in a N.W. and S.E. 
direction, and 1 m. in breadth. The depths are 7 to 9 fathoms, with a muddy bottom, in the 
entrance channel, and 3^- to 4^^ fathoms, sandy bottom, just within it; shoaling quicldy to 2 and 1 
fathom as the S. shore is approached, which is low with a mangrove swamp, and an isolated black 
hill (dose to it. It is used by native vessels as a harbour of refuge only, there being no village on 
its slioro, nor is any water procurable. A town once existed on the S.W. side of the khor, bu( it is 
SHul to have been abardoned for want of water. At the end of Oct., 1846, the Palinurus found 
thiriy-five baghalahs waiting here till the autumnal squalls (called, Lcheymah by the Arabs) were 
post. Bunder Jerahmi might prove a valuable refuge to a vessel disabled in a N.-Easter, if she 
was going S., but could not ireatker Ras-el-Hadd, 












Action hi.] kas-el-hadd. 


Tides, It is H. W. at F. and C. at 9 h. 30 m.; springs rise 10 ft. Velocity of tides in the 
narrows, 2 in. per hour. 

Directions. This natural harbdur* may be found useful to a steamer requiring smooth water 
to repair darnages. Entering this place with a Northerly wind, keep close to the E. shore, till 
past tlie small shoal, of 2 fathoms at L. W., on the W. side at J m. within the entrance; then 
keep in mid-channel, and pi^s on either side of a small island dividing the passage at the mouth of 
le basm—-the E. channel is preferable, being more direct—aud anchor as soon as past the island, 
flaws ot wind are of course prevalent in the entrance, vessels should therefore be prepared with a 
stern anchor in case of accident. 

SOOE, or SUE, is a large town, or rather two towns situated on a khor or back-water; there 
aie a so two forts surrounded by huts to the W. of it, all included under the general denomination 
ot boor. 1 he total number of inhabitants may be 10,000. The town on the E. bank, called 
ejai, 18 inhabited by people of the Beni-bu-Ahli tribe; the other, Ulim Kreimtain, by the Beni 
Jenebeh, who are often at feud with each other. The S.W. fort, El-Heis, the larger of the two, 
protection of the wells: and the Sultan of Muscat maintains a garrison there, 
r 1 Creek, Jebel Kerns bears S.W. by S., this may be useful as a guide to 

ind me place. Just N. of Soor, the bank of soundings is only 1 m. wide. 

Cattle and vegetables might be obtained here, but it is doubtful if any water could be spared 
or a ship. A linge trade is carried on between this place and India, Zanzibar, Berbereh, and the 
ersian Culf m baghalabs, and numberless fishing-boats which frequent the whole coast of Arabia, 
)esi( es several fishing-boats which belong to the place. The trade is principally confined to 
impel ts, the only o.xports being dried dates and salted fish. They, manufacture a coarse-checkered 
c ot 1 or turbans, &c. Many Banyans, natives of Kutch, are settled here, and the trade is very 
much in their hands. The Soor people are bold sailors. 

Anchorage. A ship should anchor off the town in 10 to 15 fathoms water, sandy bottom : it 
IS quite an open roadstead, and has not been surveyed. The khor is extensive, but narrow at the 
en lance, with a bar having only 3 ft. on it at L. W.; within are 2 or 3 fathoms w^ater. Little 

forts are on higher ground, and first seen. 

me toast above Soor goes on curving gradually round to N.W. and N.N.W., for more than 
m., ti t at Kas-es-Shijr it runs nearly N.; from this point it turns back to N.W. ^oundiiigs 
more than ^m. off shore along this coast. The precipitous mcuutains, Jebel 
va lat and Jebel Beni Jabar, come close down to the sea. These mountains are in two ranges, 
one ehind the other; both sinking into the plain together just above Soor; they have a regular 
ou me. when viewed at a great distance from the N., the S. extreme of these mountains has 
eeu mistaken by strangers for Ras-ei-Hadd. The coast-range averages 4,500 ft.; the back range 
13 iig ei, piobably 6,000 ft. Above Ras-es Shijr they recede from the coast for 20 m. in a W. bv 
iN. direction ending at the Wadi Heil-el-Ghaf, called by seamen, the Devils Gap. To the 

T Stands-another range, about 6,000 ft. high, called Jebel Failah (by 

some Jebel-ez Zahtri). These ranges are sometimes visible 80 m, When the Wadi Heil-al- 
la e^s , . ., It 18 quit® open, and forms a remarkable land-mark; it is discernible on anv 
earing e ween aud S.W. by S. Sometimes, when the mountain tops on both sides are 
covered with a streak of dark clouds, forming a sort of bridge over the Gap, the' sky is seen clear 
through underneath, aud the sunset scene is remarkable. 

Winds. Squalls or heavy gusts blow at times out of this valley in the winter months, Jan., 
-iT vessel on her beam ends, if unprepared, but geuerallv thev give 

sufficient naimng. Ihe S.W. monsoon is not lelt along this coast to N. of Katcd-Hadd; at that 
tiuie, calms and light winds prevail, sometimes light S.E. winds, with a drain of current to N. 

In the winter, strong breezes are also experienced from N.E called Nasbi • thev 
b, d.a,k . ,ua, ,., 11 ..,. .„d g.„e™n, Tb. !»«, .CJ ibX 

just as with similar laud-wiads on the Sind and Cutch cxitmN ^ it ^ ^ 

coast, v.hich is then a dead lee-shore, and without shelter. ’ A dense hn/,e (from'’*^thrdust off ih.' 
Mckran coast) sometimes precedes these N.-Easters. They blow frequently for three da s t- 
even five days at a time, but sometimes last only for a siueh'. day * ^ ^ 

r«o Keriyat(Curkte of the I^-ntuguose,) in lat. Q3° 19' N Ion 

it is nearly in one with the D^il's Gan Xh k no?; • S'^-W 

e.pb b»,. 8., U.0 g.p b.h„t i,.' 

* No-10 N.E. Coast of Arabia, with Maseera Island. 
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ARABIAN COAST. [SECTION III. 

11 leagues from Muscat, being an excellent mark for knowing the land. Under this gap is said to 
lie the anchorage of Keriyat, where a ship may anchor in 12 fathoms good ground, about 2 m. off 
shore, and be sheltered from the N.-Westers by the projecting land of the cape; but a sudden change 
of wind to tlie S.E. would imperil her. In the bay, S. of Cape Keriyat, there is a village of the 
same name, and a small island near the shore. Around the cape regular soundings are got from 
25 to 30 fathoms, 2 or 3 m. off shore, which extend 3 leagues to the W.; ships may, therefore, 
anchor here, when it falls calm. The government of Muscat sometimes extends to Kas-el-Uadd, 
although it is not safe for Europeans to land at the villages near the cape, because the inhabitants 
are inhospitable to strangers, and the Bedouins, or roving Arabs, often keep some of these villages 
or towns in subjection. The coast abounds with excellent fish, which, with dates, are brought off 
by the country boats to ships passing near the villages. Between Cape Keriyat and Muskat, is the 
projecting point, Ras-el-Kheiran, which is sometimes mistaken for the cape, from which it bears 
about NAV. by N.; and from hence the coast runs about N.W. by W. to Muskat Point ; the 
distance between it and the cape being about leagues. All the land in this place is high and 
uneven, rocky towards the sea, of barren aspect; no soundings to be had except very close to the 
shore. From Ptas Aboo Daood to Muscat, tliere is a confused mass of hills near the sea, with rango 

bevond range of mountains behind them. ^ • i i x -i 

BUNDER KHEIRAN. Immediately to the W. of Ras-el-Kheiran are two islands not easily 
distinguLshed, owing to their uniformity of appearance and height with the main land, and ^ their 
not projecting beyond the line of coast. Behind the W. and larger, is the anchorage cal ed Bunder 
Kheiran. The maU island, in lat. 23° 32^ N., Ion. 58° 45' E., is im. long, and the channel 
behind it only 200 yards wide, tortuous, and very shallow; although at the entrance it has 3 to 
5 fathoms The W. island (300 ft. high,) is steep and rocky, and i m. long; close to the E. end is 
a small detached rock, between which and the E. island is the entrance channel, GOO yards wide, 
with 15 fathoms in it. ^ x 

The Strait, between the S. side of the larger island and a projecting point of the coast opposit^ 
forms the anchorage, which is 150 to 200 yards wide; there are 4 to 5 fathoms in this part. Off 
the S.W. comer of the island, the Strait is wider, and has a rocky islet in the centre, with 6 to 7 
fathoms on its E. side, and 3 to 4 round it. Near the S. eiid of this islet, a narrow passage leads 
into a shallow bay, extending a mile to the S., where it ends in a sw’amp. There is a large grove of 

date-trees, and a small village. n x ^ p 

The W. entrance is about 150 yards broad, im. long N. and S., and has 9 to 7 lathoms in it. 
This harbour is only frequented by fishing boats; the winds are very baffling, particularly in the 
W. entrance, and blow in violent gusts during N.-Westers. A disabled steamer, requiring smooth 
water for repairs, might conveniently use either this sheltered harbour, or Bunder Jisseh. 

BUNDER JISSEH is auother small anchorage, 5 m. S.E. from klaskat, formed by a precipitous 
liglit-coloured island. 600 yards long and 140 ft. high, which stands in the entrance of a bay J m. in 
length and depth. The E. entrance is 300 yards broad, and has 7 fathoms in it; the W. one is 
blocked up by a flat rock, having only 1^ fathoms on each side of it. The bay has 4 to 7 fathoms 
in it, and an indented outline, with an islet on the S.W. side, to the W. of which is a large village 
and date grove. 

The coast is rocky; h succession of rocky points and sandy bays, with several villages between 
it and IMaskat. Bistan has a date grove, the inhabitants are cultivators. Kanbib, a small fishing 
villa^^c, has a pyramidal rock standing in the sandy bay close to the shore; this place lies under the 
hill called Masfjat Saddle. Sidab Cove might afford shelter to small craft during a N.A\ ester. 
Sidab villa<Te is separated-from Maskat by only a small ridge, having a wall and gate in the pass. 

MASKAT, or MUSKAT, is the capital of Ohman, and residence of the Sultan or King, whose 
territories extend along the coast from Ras Musandim to Ras-el-Hadd. Including the adjacent 
villages and towns, from Sudab to Matreh, it may contain about 60,000 inhabitants; but this is 

merely an estimate. _ .. 

On the deadi, in 1856, of Seyyid Sa’id bin Sultan, the kingdom was divided; his son, beyyid 
Taweyni succeeded him in Ohman, whilst the African territories (Zanzibar, &c.) went to another 
son, Seyyid Majid, who died in 1870, and was succeeded by Seyyid Burghash. The ruler of Maskat 
.>• is not properly called Imam, but Seysnd, or Prince; sometimes he Is styled Sultan. The extent ot 
bis dominion in Arabia is practically limited by the distance at which he can enforce his authority, 
which, ill general, is only near the sea-coast; he has a small, regular force of Arabs, Mokiams, an 
s Sidifi (Africans,) who garrison his forts and Persian possessions; they are only armed with mate i- 
Idcks. swords, spears, &c. He has lately obtained a few field-pieces and some urtillerymcp from the 
, 'RftrbiHns. In addition to Ids Arab possessions, he holds the islands El-Kishra and llormuz, am 
L Poiuiuii coast from Khamir to Jadik, of the Persian Goveiumcnt, on payment of a ti'ibute. he 
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also bolds Gwadel, and several places on the Mekran coast between that and Jashk. The fleet of 
the late sovereign was divided between Zanzibar and Maskat. The present Ma^kat squadron consists 
of an old-fashioned 36-gun frigate, one or two corvettes, and a few brigs, armed baghalahs, &c. 

The Oilman revenues are much curtailed by the loss of Zanzibar, and the kingdom has suffered 
from civil commotions since the death of Seyyid Sa’id bin Sultan, who reigned 5*^,years, and left 
fifteen sumving sons, many of whom have been fighting for supremacy ever since. Their names 
were Thuwainy, Muhammad, Toorky, Majid, Burghash, Abd-el-Wahab, Ghalib, Abd-el-Aliziz, 
Khalifah, Suwaid, Abbas, Menin, Bedran, Nasr, Abd-el-Wahhab. The eldest son and successor was 
assassinated in Feb., 1866, by his own son, Salim, who held the reins only till Oct., 1868, when he 
was overcome and turned out of Maskat by Ahzan-bin-Kais. Now, either the latter or Toorky is the 
ruling Seyyid. The Sheik of Abu Zhabi, in 1869, took up Ahzan’s cause; whilst the chiefs of 
Debai, xVjuuni, and Ras-el-Khaimah, co-operated witli Toorky, and his brother, IMajid, sent him 
money from Zanzibar. In August, 187‘2, the Seyyid Toorky remained supreme as Sultan of Maskat. 

Maskat was in possession of the Portuguese from a.d. 1508 to 1651, when they were expelled 
from all their possessions in Arabia by a simultaneous revolt of the Arabs. They fortified tlie place 
strongly, and built the forts Jillali and Merani; probably the others also are, in part at least, of 
Portuguese origin. In a Portuguese inscription over the inner gate of Merani is the date 1588, and 
in an old wooden gate at the custom-lioiise, is cut “ Anno 1624.” Their expulsion from Maskat was 
effected by the Imam Sultan-bin-Seif, about a.d. 1651—2, but only through the treachery of a 
Banyan, Narootem by name, who was Treasurer and General Agent to the Portuguese, and whose 
daughter the Commandant, Pareira, foolishly insisted on marrying. The crafty Banyan obtained 
his consent that tlie marriage should be postponed for a year; then he advised the Commandant to 
cleat out the water-tanks, to have all the powder restored, by being pounded anew, and the old 
Mijtplies of wheat to be removed, to make wa}’^ for new. The stratagem succeeded, and wdiilsf the 
1 ortuguese were unprepared and lulled into fancied security, Narootem secretly conimunidaled with 
the ruler of Ohman, Sultan-bin-Seif, advising him to attack the place on the following Sunday. The 
Arabs came on that day, surprised and slew the Portuguese, and recovered their town. The same 
I mam, fired with Ins successes against the Portuguese, attacked Diu and Damaun, carrying off an 
immei^e booty.~(S^d? Hakluyt Society's “ Imams and Seyyids of ’Oman.” 

The whole of the fortifications, both land-ward and sea-ward, are in a very dilapidated &tate; 
the guns are chiefly Spanish and Portuguese, the iron ones quite rusty and useless, aiiff the carriages 
dropping to pieces. A few brass guns are in better condition; one fine old Spanish gnu in Moiairi 
Fort has the date 1606. ^ ® 

ihe Maskat Government has treaties with Great Britain, France, and the United States. The 
late sovereign was a faithful ally of Great Britain, and fought with us against the pirates, &c. 
Maskat pays a religious tribute, or tithe, to the Wahebli chief. The population of Ma.skat and 
Matreli is very mixed with a largo infusion of African blood. Kalbuh, Rivam, and Arbak are 

'-‘fI u ; at lliyam the Beni Ahmed; 

Shattif, Llateirch, and Sudab villages are inhabited by fishermen 

Supplies. Notwithstanding the barren appearance of tl.is place, the countrv inland is in nia.iv 
parts leiiile, and furnishes considerable supplies. Water is brought from the wells in the suburbs, 
in a small a.|ueduct, by the side ol the great water-course, to the landing-place, and bixmoht olTin 
native boats; if a ve^cl has no casks they tvou d bring it off either in bulk in a boat, or perhaps in 
one of the largo wooden tanks used by baghalahs, but it is advisable to see that the tank ha.s Icen 
cleaned out properly. Occasionally, after a ong drought, the water is scarce and had ; but as a nilo, 
piod. and m sufflcient quantity, bire-wood is procurable; so are sheep and cattle (the Imter aro 
bast): vegetables; fvmt rfe..---limes, oranges, graj^s, pomegranates, mangoes, plantains; fowls, 
plentiful and ch&ip; Hour al ground in hand-mills; Arab bread; rico and dholl (Indian nea,) 
which come from India; and the tusttal other articles required for a ship, cxcepiim' spirits, salt meat 
and biscuit ISO coal is obtainable here; but the Indian Government generally has a few l.undrod 
tons horo tor the ui^e of their own vessels. 

British Agent There is an agent here, hitherto a native 
rank of vice-consd, has been lately appointed. Price cuiTents. rate of exclmu<-e &c which varv 
much, would bo obtainable from him. There wa.:, a French agent here till recently.’but it is not 
certain whether there is one at present. ^ 

Trade. The dollar is the coin preferred. The rate of exchange is settled hv the Baaivaiw nf 
whom more is said below. The exports are; corn, brought from the opp. site coast of PerLi V,u[ 

Malabar coast. Kutch, &c. ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ Chinese mavkel; dates are exported to the 
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The imports, on which 5 per cent, duty is levied without distinction, are:—sugar from the 
Mauritius; from India: piece goods (from Bombay); large quantities of rice, and some teak limber 
(from Malabar); indigo (from Calcutta); ghee (from Karachi and the Mekran coast); cotton and 
native fabrics (from Kutch); coffee, &c., from tlie Bed Sea. There is also trade with Zanzibar and 
the African coast. There is a large number (several thousand) of Hindoos of the Banyan caste, 
settled here, chiefly from Kutch and Gujerat, and the trade is much in their hands: they have 
always been encouraged by the Maskat Government. The customs are farmed to some of these 
men for a certain annual sum. They only settle here temporarily, and do not bring their families 
with them. A small colony of these enterprising men is to be found in most towns of the coast of 
Arabia. The manufactures are few: certain kinds of cloths, used by the Arabs, are woven; and 
arms, as swords, match-locks, &c., made here. 

There are several fine square-rigged ships belonging to this port, besides a great many baghalahs 
and other native craft. 

MASKAT COVE is the E. of five coves, lying between Ras-es-Shateif and Ras Maskat, a 
distance of only IJm. It is formed by the steep rocky island called Maskat, or El-Jezirah, and a 
smaller one, on the E. side; and a high point of land on the W. 

Maskat Island, 350 ft. high and precipitous all round, is 1,400 yards long, by 200 to 500 
broad: it has deep water close-to outside; 30 fathoms at 2 cables off. Its coast-line is very 
irregular, and at 2 furlongs from the S. end, it is nearly divided by two little coves opposite each 
other, the hill being quite low just between them. The N. point of the Island, called Ras Maskat, 
is a round, sloping bluff, while the points to the W. of it are cliffs. On its W. side, just within the 
cove, is a fort or battery near the water, with a tower half-way up the hill, called Sirah (es-Sirah 
esh-Sharkiya, or the E. battery.) 

Fisherman’s Rock, lying off the N. tip of Ras Maskat, in lat. 23° 38' N., Ion. 58° 35' E., is 
10 ft. above water, 20 ^^ards across, and separated from the Island by a strait 50 yards broad, with 
2 to 3 fathoms in it: this rock may be rounded quite close, as 5 yards off it there are 6 or 7 fathoms. 

The Cove is f m. deep N.N.W. and S.S.E., and ^-m. wide at the entrance; half-way in, it is 
contracted to Jm. by a projecting point on the W. side, running out E., inside this it widens; at 
the head it is 300 yards across. The soundings are 12 and 13 fathoms in the entrance, shoaling 
gradually to 7 and 8 at the narrow part, and to 2 fathoms about a cable from the white sandy beach 
at the head of the cove, on which the town stands. There is deep water close to all the points 
round the cove; the little bays in it are shoaler. Merani Fort, called also Kalaht-el-Gharbiya, is at 
the bottom of the cove, and close round it on the S. side, is the landing-place, which is on the rocks 
just where the great water-course discharges itself into the cove; here also, is a small place for 
hauling up and repairing boats. 

The W. side is a detached precipitous ridge, 436 ft. high; its N. point is called Ras Kalbuh, or 
Ras Dukhkhan. The projecting point, before-mentioned, is 250 yards long by 60 broad, and about 
100 ft. high, being a spur of the main ridge of Ras Kalbuh, and on it is a fort with two rows of 
embrasures, and a round tower on the highest part, called also Sireh (or Es-Sirah el-Gharbiya, 
i.e., the W. battery, if required to distinguish it from the other.) On the inner side of this point is formed 
a bay, called Makalla, with 3 fathoms and under, where the small native vessels anchor. There are 
several low towers on the different peaks of this ridge, which slopes down at its S. end to a cliff 
abont 150 ft high, with a large fort on it called Merani, with several round towers on the hill, and 
a battery near the watbr level 

The front of the town occupies the bottom of the cove, and is built close down to tlie water 
along the beach, so that the sea washes against the houses at H. W. The walls of the town enclose 
a spaee of 700 yards by 250, while the suburbs, built of mat huts, occupy every available piece of 
level ground in the.vicinity. The wall is built on the W. and S. sides, the E. and part of the S. side 
being built close up to, and even against the face of the hills. The Seyyid’s palace is the largest 
i builiitig facijig the sea, and to the E. of it is a small wharf, with the custom-house. The mosques 
are smMl, and, like all in Ohman, have neither domes nor minarets. There are several towers on 
the hills behind the town; one, called Buraa Sali, built on a ridge (highest part 500 ft.,) quite over- 
If/oks it and the cove. Maskat Saddle Hill (1,340 ft.) sUmds 2 rn. to S. of the town. 

Between the town and Maskat Island are two small detaclied hills, the S. of which, about 
100 ft. high, is Joined to the town by a low, sandy istliraus, an a has a large fort on it called Jillali, 
which has two tiers of embrasures, both casemated, and a round tower at each end ; there is a fine 
iliglit of stepH cut in the rock up to this fort. This and Merani are the two principal forts, and 
quite overlook the t<jwn. The other hill forms an islet at IT. W. about 60 ft. high ; with a passage 
witli oiily 1 ft, at L. '\y., and 30 yards wide between it and Maskat Ldand, called Doweireh. Behind 
theso is a cove or series little f;oves, between Maskat Island and the main; there are two remark- 
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able natural pillars of rock in it, one close to the S.E. tip of the island, the other m. to the S.; 
just below the latter is a projecting point called Eas Jenadeh, a perpendicular cliff about ‘250 ft. 
high, conspicuous from the N. In one of these little bays, called Moghub, close to the S.E. of 
Jillali Fort, the Red Sea and Karachi telegraph cables were landed. 

Fahl, or Fahil Islet (280 ft. high,) is of light colour, quite precipitous, deep-to all round, and 
has no danger near it; it generally shows light-coloured against the land. It lies 5^ m. to the 
N.W. of Maskat Cove. From the E., when the sun is shining on Jillali Fort in the morning, it 
sometimes shows white, to the N. of Llaskat Island, against the hills behind; all the hills about 
Maskat being of a very dark colour. Fahl Islet is in lat. *23° 41' N., Ion. 58° 30' E. 

Tides. In Maskat Cove it is H. W. on F. and C., at 9h. 15 m., and the rise and fall is 6 to 
8 ft. (approximate.) 

DIRECTIONS. Approaching Maskat from seaward, either from the E. or W., the Saddle 
Hill, 1,340ft. high, is remarkable; it is formed by two sharp peaks, the highest of the veiy^ .i^^ggcd 
dark range behind Maskat; they are in one when bearing W.S.W. If coming from the N. this 
hill is not so conspicuous, as the peaks are some little distance apart. In the back-ground will be 
seen in clear weather the Kerriyat range of mountains, and to the W., the mountains Jebel Tyiii and 
Jebel Nakhl, with lower ranges between them and the coast-range. The place has often been passed 
by strangers, especially steamers, as the towns do not show well under the dark hills, and lying at 
the bottom of coves, are only visible with the cove open. As there is no danger on this part of the 
coast, steamers especially should not be far out, and then Fahl Island cannot be overlooked. 

In the day-time a ship should run into Maskat Cove, and anchor well over to the W. shore, 
which is the weather side in a N.-Wester. If only calling at the place, she may anchor in 13 or 
14 fathoms in the entrance; but if requiring supplies, &c., it is advisable to anchor, if there is room, 
about abreast of the W. fort Sireh, and pretty close to it. The Sultan’s ships of war lie further in. 

The place is nearly open to the N.-Wester, which blows a couple of points off the W. side, 
while the sea sets straight into the cove; so that vessels making a long stay here, always use a 
stern anchor to keep their head on to the swell. The N.-Easter, or Nashi, also sends a heavy 
sea into the cove, and there is little or no shelter from this wind. The bottom is sand and shells, 
but with a long scope of cable, vessels need not apprehend driving, as the anchors would have to 
drag so much up hill; and when near the rocks, there appears to be a rebound of the wave, which 
lessens the strain on the cable. Outside the cove in depths above 20 fathoms, the bottom is clay 
or mud. The deep-sea lead will not get bottom at 1 league off Maskat. 

The wind (when there is any) nearly always blows into this cove, vessels generally have to 
warp out till able to make sail, but there is often a light land-wind at night, sufficient to enable 
a vessel to get out. In April, 1847, Maskat was visited by a storm of a cyclonic character, and 
two days after the Bombay {Cleopatra s) cyclone; this did great damage to shipping in the cove; 
several vessels were driven on the rocks: rain fell in torrents, and the streets were flooded. 

By night, a vessel arriving from the E. should run up the coast, keeping to the S. of the 
parallel of lias Maskat, or make short tacks up to it, so as to be sure of not. passing it, as it will 
then form the extreme of the land; and she should remember to round the first point, and as 
close as possible. FisheFs Rock would be seen, probably, by its horizon being lower, or as a notch 
in the water-line of Maskat Island; after rounding it, keep a look-out for thi^ shipping, and anchor 
in the mouth of the cove, well over to Has Kalbuh, which by night alw^ays appears much closer 
than it really is. 

Coming from the W. or N., a vessel should make Fahil, from which Fisher’s Rock bears 
about S.E. by E., 6 m. Remember, however, that Has Maskat will be the last point, and nothing 
will be seen to the E. of it. In 1857, a steamer, not attending to this, got on the ro' ks in Kalbuh 
Cove, which she had entered at night, taking it for Maskat Cove. The shipping does not show 
well against the hills, but when close, their hulls might be seen, especially from aloft 

The four other coves are called after the towns situated in each; Kalbuh, Riyam, Matreh, 
and Shateif. lhat of El-Matreh is largest and best. 

Kalbuh Cove is a small cove between Ras Kalbuh, before described, and Ras-el-Bahs Point 
with ail isolated hill about 100 ft. high, with a round fort on it. It is 3 cables long by broad, 
wiib 8 fathoms in tiie entrance, and shoaling gi*adually up to,the town; is quite open to the pre¬ 
vailing winds, and not frequented by shipping. There is a spit of ixicks, covered at H. \V 
o.stending U cables W.S.W. from Riuj Kalbuh. 

In appearance the tovvn resembles Maskat on a smaller scale. It extends 4 m. back up tho 

iffionwi j”"' ‘lie miburbs ot M.skat, being sepited from then, 
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0 nuis on the W. side of Kalbuh, or Killabuh, are about 250 ft. high, and arc 
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like Ras Kalbuh, nearly detached from the main, range of hills behind. Between the isolated hill 
forming the W. point of Kalbuh Cove and this ridge of hills, is a sandy isthiniis, on which is a 
little village called Doheh, with some stone houses; a part of the village is detached, and lie> 
a little back in the hills to the W. of the point. 

Riyam Cove is about the size of Kalbuh, with soundings decreasing from 5 fathoms. It is 
not visited by vessels, being also open to the prevailing winds. Between this cove and Doheh a 
small spit of rocks runs off half a cable. Riyara Village is smaller than Kalbuh, and extends J m. 
up the valley, whence there is a foot-path for a J m., over a fortified pass, to the suburbs of Maskat: 
to the W. of the village is a steep and rugged pass to Mateireh and Matreh. The W. point 
of Hiyam Cove is a detached hill about 80 ft. high, quite precipitous, and having a sunken rock 
70 yards off to the N. of it; to the W. of this point is a bight, used by small native craft in a 
N.-Easter, and sheltered partly in a N.-Wester by Ras Kowaser; it is called Bunder Dinaja. 

Matreh Cove, i m. broad, and G cables deep, is between the W. point of Riyam Cove and Ras 
Kowaser. It contains several little bays and villages, besides the town of Matreh, which stands at 
the head. Next to W. of Bunder Dinaja is a small sandy bay, with a large village called Mateireh, 
(Little Matreh) extending back some distance. A. detached hill about 100 ft. high, with a largo 
castle on it, called Sirah Matreh, separates this village from Matreh; there is a foot-path round 
inside this hill to that place, which is nearly connected with Mateireh. 

EL-MATREH, on W. side of the cove, is a town about the same size as Maskat, and inside 
the walls, well built. It has a front of neaily i m., along a fine sandy beach at the head of the 
cove. The only pass from Maskat into the interior by land is from this place, which is fortified 
on the laud side, where the hills are not inaccessible, by a wall and towers; there are also many 
detached towers on the hills round the town. 

The communication by land with Maskat, which is very rugged, is through Mateireh; and 
thence either to Riyam and Maskat {see Riyam), or from Mateireh to Maskat direct by a very 
nigged steep pass. These paths are not practicable for loaded animals. Everything is sent 
between these places by sea in large canoes; and, if not blowing hard, the general mode of transit 
is by boat. Large numbers of these canoes ply regularly between Maskat and El-Matreh, most of 
the merchants of the former place residing here. This town is under a wali, or deputy of the 
sultan. The Khojeh sect have inside the town a separate fortified quarter, containing about five 
hundred houses, into which none but Khojehs are admitted ; this is called Mahallet-el-Luwativah. 
At 6 furlongs to the S. of Matreh Castle is a remarkable sharp peak, called on the chart JMalreh 
Peak, the highest on that range. 

Arbak. On a projecting rocky hill, about GO ft. high, forming the N. point of Matreh Bay, 
is a small fort, and in the sandy bay on the other side of it, lies the town of Arbak, which has a 
tower and wall separating it from Matreh in the pass behind the hill. There is another small fort 
on a hill immediately N. of Arbak. Ras Kowaser, a precipitous point about QOO ft. high, has a 
rocky ledge, on which are several detached high rocks, extending IJ cables off it, and a low islet 
a cable N. of it. 

Anchorap. i\Iatrch Cove affords good shelter in a N.-Wester, but is open to the Nashi or 
N.-Eastor. The larger native vessels always anchor in this cove in preference to Maskat, but 
s^quare-rigged vessels seldom use it, always going to Maskat. The anchorage is close under the 
short, between Ras Kowaser and Arbak. The landing-place at Matreh is at either end of the 
sandy beach; in a N.-Easter the best place to land is on the rocks just at the N. end of the 
beach. 

Sliateif Cove, the last of the series of coves about Maskat, is small, open to the N.-Easter, 
and is never used by shipping. The little vill^re is insignificant. There is a foot-path through the 
hills to Arbak. On the N, side is a high ridge, about fi50 ft. high, which ends in the perpen¬ 
dicular bluff called Ras Shateif; it has 20 fathoms only cables off. 

POPULATION AND TRADE OF ARABIAN COAST. 

The trade of Ahden and the Arab tribes to the W. of that place were described at the end of 
Giaptor Vll. This is a continuation of that description, and it is hoped that navigators will now 
find'the Arabs in the vicinity of Ahden more civilized than they were at the period when the 
surveyors of the old Indian Navy first thoroughly examined that coast. Ahden is situated in the 
tetritory of the Abdali tribe, said to number about 10,000 souls, who are not always friendly 
towards Europeans. Their chief town, situated 17 m. to N.N.W, of Ahden, is Laliej, where the 
iSultan re.-^ides, and wiience supplies of fresh provisions come into Ahden. 

Qubet Seilan, Etom Cape Ahden, which is, perhaps, the most remarkable feature on the 
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.St of Arabia, the coast turns suddenly to the N.N.E. for 1! m., then^again to the E. for 
12 m., reaching to Ras Seilan, forming the bay called Gubct Sedan. The slmres around the bay 
are flat and sandy, particularly in the centre, gradually improving towards Eas Seilan. A low 
plain extends into the interior covered with stunted bushes, and patches of the cotton-tree and 
acacia, which latter thrives luxuriantly in this arid soil. The soundings in this bay are in-enular, 
and shoal water extends off shore. Vessels should avoid it, if possible, owing to difficulty in 
getting out of it, when blowing hard from the E. Several vessels have been wrecked here, and 
plundered by tlie natives. ’ ' 

This’part of tlie coast is inhabited by the Yafahi, a numerous tribe of about 20,000 persons, 
reaching inland to the high mountains 30 to 40 m. to the N. and N.W. of Ahden, called Jebel 
Yafahi, which have numerous valleys producing coffee, wheat, and jowari, in abundance. The 
Yafahi have no vessels. The village of Sheikh Abdulla-ibn-Marboot, about half a league inland of 
Ras Seilan, is the boundary between the Yafahi and Fudhli tribes. 

STTGHRA, or SHTJGRA, the principal port of the Fudhli territory, is a small village, with a 
stone building cidled a castle, tlie residence of the Sultan for several months in the year. It is 
situated about J m. from the beach, on the borders of a plain, behind which is the Wadi Bahrein. 
Jowari (millet) is cultivated here in large quantities, and in the vicinity of the village is a large 
grove of date-trees. Good water may be obtained here, also bullocks, sheep, poultry, onions, and 
pumpkins. 

The Fudhli tribe is reckoned at 15,000 persons. The officers of the East India Company’s 
siu-vcying brig Palinurus were cordially received by the Sultan; but as a general rule the Fudhlis 
are not to be trusted; they would take advantage of a vessel in difficulties,—-as being on shore, and 
unarmed,—and seize the opportunity to plunder. The Fudhli territory is stated as extending in a 
N. direction for a distance of 80 m., bounded on the E. by Makatein, and' the Urlaji tribe, and 
reaching as far as Ras Seilan on the W., comprising about 70 m. of coast. The country is chiefly 
niountjiinous. Jebel Kharazi, a high range IGm. N.E. of Sughra, reaching 5,442 ft. above the 
sea. The Wadi Bahrein winds through this range of mountains, abundantly supplied with streams 
^vhich flow into an extensive lake, whence the valley takes its name. The largest village in this 
district is Mein, with a population of 1,500, said to be thirty-six hours’journey to the N.W. of 
Sughra. Many of the natives are said to inhabit caves in the mountains: they are a fine, bold¬ 
looking race of men; their religion is a lax state of Mohammedanism; the fast of the Ramazan 
almost passes unnoticed. 

Trade. The chief exports of Sughra are ambergris, coffee, jowari, and ghee, or clarified 
butter. No fruit is grown except the plantain. Rice is highly prized by the natives. 

HOWAIYAH is a town 5 m. inland, situated on a wide plain, bounded on the N. by high 
mountains; the tops of the houses only are perceptible from a vessel in passing. It is the prin¬ 
cipal residence of the chief of the Urlaji tribe, with a population of about 5,000 (in 1836), chiefly 
agnculturists. An abundant supply of good water may be procured here, also bullocks and excellent 
fi&>h. ^ Ras Urlaji, about 120 m. to the E. by N. o^ Ahden, is a low sandy point, about 0 ni. to the 
S.S.E. of Howaiyah, on which stands the village called Howtha. About 20 m. farther E. is the 
tomb of Sheikhah Hurba, a female devotee, who is said to have peiished from voluntary starvation : 
this ancient shrine is erected near the beach, and a very conspicuous object; belOg whitened, it 
can bo seen for several miles. At 7 m, from this tomb lies Wadi Sanam, the E. limit of the 
Urlaji territory. 

The TJiiaji territory extends about 55 m. along the coast, from Makatein on the W. to l\'adi 
‘-anam oil the E., and is said to reach 200 ui. inland. The coast is very flat, hut about 35 m. 
inland is a high mountainous range of very iiTegular outline. The tribe can muster from 7,000 to 
o,000 fighting men. 

It w 
murdered 
who 

poasession of the country in 1775. Duidng the survey of the coast in 183"5, one of the boats of 
the Pahnio'u^ was fired at by some of the roving Bedouins; it in therefore advisable to be verv 
eaiitioiis in all dealings with the natives. 

From Wadi Sanam to Bas-al-Kosair, as the territory of the Diyabi tribe, which extends 
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thousand persons, an^, it is said, can muster 2,000 match-locks in case of war. They are a bravo 
and hospitable race, civil and generous to strangers who treat them with familiar kindness, but 
cunning and revengeful when oppressed; they are much respected and feared by their neighbours; 
their inland towns are very considerable, and well populated. 

In a small bay to the W. of Eas-al-’Asidah is the town of Bah-l-Haf, so named from a sheikh 
whose burial-place is contiguous. The bay affords good shelter during E. winds; a good look-out 
must, however, be kept in the event of the wind changing to the W. There seems to be a small 
trade here, consisting principally in importations of coffee, cotton cloths, and coame silks, brought 
from Makalleh, Shahah, and Ahden. The town is gamsoned by two or three Waliidi soldiem, 
who levy tolls on all merchandise landed. There is no fresh water here but what is brought from 
a distance. 

Hisn Ghorab and Makdabab Bays, to the E. of Bah-l-Haf, also belong to the Wahidi. 
Bunder Hisn Ghorab affords shelter in the S.W. monsoon. The Bay of Makdahah,—of which the 
Kadhrein Rocks form the W. limit,—is a very excellent anchorage and shelter from E. winds. 

The village of Makdahah is very small, consisting of one stone and mud building, and a few huts, 
lyin" in the E. angle of the bay; it affords no supplies, and the water is very indifferent. It is 
the residence of a chief, a tributary to the Sultan of the Wahidi tribe, who derives the principal 
part of his revenue from the guano on Jiboos Island. The inhabitants are wholly dependent on 
other ports for food. 

Ras Rebmat, or Cape of tbe Wind’s Death, 8 m. N.E. of Ras-al-Kelb, is elevated about 
300 ft., composed of lime-stone, and of a dark-peaked outline: on its S.W. face, the sand from the 
plain has been swept up into a great heap by the S.W. monsoon. It takes its name (lull of tbe 
wind, a term frequently used by tbe Arabs, w'hen it falls calm) from the effects experienced by the 
baghalahs in running up the coast during the tadh bireh, or early part of the S W. monsoon; the 
Anibs considering that when they round this point the violence of the wind has abated. From 
seaward this cape is remarkable, as being the commencement of the bold, dark, and precipitous 
land extending to within 15 m. of Makalleh. Hero is the E. limit of the Wahidi territory, which 
has a coast line of 60 m. in extent; its only two ports are Bah-l-haf and Hisn Ghorab. 

BUNDER BUROOM is a secure anchorage during the S.W. monsoon, but open to E. and 
N.E, winds. The town of Buroom lies at the N.W. angle of the hay; it is surrounded by date- 
trees, and situated immediately at the foot of an off-set of the range of hills, which here extends 
down to tbe shore, and forms a hold and rocky coast. In 1835 its population was about 450 per¬ 
sons. The houses and huts are wretchedly built. This town, as well as Fnwah, Al Ghaidhar, &c., 
is under the chief of the Berishi tribe ; he has also several smaller tribes tributary to him, Tjilli, 
a white mosque erected on an eminence a short distance from the beach, may be plainly seen by 
vessels passing along shore. 

Tbe territory of tbe Berisbi tribe extends along the coast from Has Rebmat to Fuwah in 
the Bay of Makalleh, a distance of 25 m^, with a vast district inland. The tribe is called collec¬ 
tively, Berishi, and under one Sultan; but is subdivided into four lesser tribes, each having its 
own name and - chief. The valleys inland are rich and beautiful, producing large quantities of 
jowan ; they are bounded by the purple-veined mountains which rise from 5,000 to 6,000 ft. above 
them, whose summits in the cold season are, it is said by the natives, at times covered with 
snow. Heavy rains fall in Nov., Dec., July, and August, and sometimes severe showers in April 
and May. The S.W. monsoon sets in in May. 

Anchorage. J be best anchorage with a W. wind is in 5 or 0 fathoms water, with the to\vn 
of Buroom bearing N.W. Excellent whaler is to be obtained at Buroom Town, also fire-wood, sheep, 
fowls, 6ggs, onions, and pumpkins, Fuwali is a stuall town situated about half-way between 
Buroom and Makalleh, containing about 500 inhabitants, who appear to have a strong dislike to 
Europeans. 

makalleh^ the principal commercial town on the S. coast of Arabia, is partially built on a 
narrow rock}' point projecting about ^ m. to the S., and j^artly at the foot of a range of reddish 
lime-stone cliffs, rising about 300 ft. immediately at tlie back of the town, and on which are six 
towers for die protection of the place. Almost directly above this remarkable level range of cliffs, 
the flat-topped summit of Jebel Gharrah—the base of which is lime-stone, and the upper half of 
beautiful white marble, traversed by Idue and grey veins—rises 1,800 ft. above the sea, and may be 
seen at a distance of 42 m. The N. portion of the town is built on ground sloping fru.;, the base 
of the hills to the bay, anti tnclo^^ed on the W. side by a wall extending to tbe shore, widr only one 
entrance gate. The house of the Governor, wlio helong-s to the Hamoom tribe, is a large square 
building, the others are chiefiy .eadjan huts, inUirmingled with stone houses, and two nio8.|ueB. 

The houses on the projecting rocky point to the S. ai*e of etone, and a bettor description of bnild- 
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ing. Ill MakaUeh Bay, though a swell may roll in with the sea-breeze by day, yet generally the 
wind falls light towards night, and the swell subsides. A vessel may lie here in perfect secuiuty 
during the N.E. monsoon. The natives report that the S.W. monsoon blows home fresh; but, as 
the sun declines, the wind and swell decrease; and that often during the morning it blows strong 
enough from N.W. to carry a ship clear out to sea: they say that a vessel with chain cables might 
ride out tlie SAV. monsoon in the Bay with safety. The weather in the Bay is exceedingly warm 
during the middle of the day; and on shore the heat is excessive. Land and sea-breezes, with 
light showers of rain, are however occasionally experienced in the months of Oct., Nov., March, 
and x\pril, and often in June and July, which tend to cool the atmosphere. 

Although the immediate vicinity of Makalleh is particularly barren, yet tliis is not the case a 
short distance inland. ^ Leaving the town and proceeding to W. along the beach, the debouche- 
ment of a trodclen-bed is reached, where there is a long narrow slip of salt water, such as is com¬ 
monly seen at the ends of these places, and following this water-course for about a mile, some 
extensive date-groves and a large garden are met with. These belong to the Governor of IMakalleh, 
who has built watch-towers there, occupied by his soldiery to protect them from the incursions of 
the Bedouins. The garden is irrigated by a stream of w'ater, which is found to be derived from a 
rivulet that has its source in a rocky ravine of the mountains close by. On pursuing this rivulet 
to its origin, it is found to issue from a place about 300 ft. above the level of the sea, and at a 
temperature some degrees above that of the surrounding atmosphere. It soon increases in size, 
mid falling over a little precipice into a natural basin affords a most convenient place for bathing. 
There are many springs of the kind in the neighbourhood, and many holes and subterraneous 
hollows filled vyith water in the adjoining mountains. These all pour their contents into the rivulet 
nientioned, which, after a sinuous course, would, if its waters were not diverted to the garden, find 
its way to the lagoon at the debouchement of the torrent-bed. The water is fresh and tasteless, 
without smell or deposit of sulphur at its source, though attended in some parts by the presence of 
much magnesian lime-stone in botryoidal masses. The place where this spring is situated is called 
Bokhareu, and the stream which flows from it is surrounded b}^ date-trees. The inhabitants of 
l lakalleh w'ash their clothes there, and obtain their daily supply of w’ater from it. 

Supplies. Good water is to be obtained, but it requires watchfulness here as elsewhere on 
this coast. Vessels should supply their own casks, or tho w^ater will bo brought off in skins, m 
quite a brackish state: it is procured from a well m. to the W. of the town. Fire-wood, bullocks, 
sheep, fowls, eggs, and some descriptions of vegetables, are to be had in abundance. 

Trade, ihere is a very considerable trade at Makalleh, which is carried on with India, tho 
\ed Sea, and Muscat. ^ The exports consist of gums, hides, large quantities of senna, and a small 
quantity of coflee. The imports are chiefly cotton cloths, lead, iron, crockery, and vice, frotu 
ombay; (bites and dried fruits from Muscat; jowari, bajri, and honey, from Alidcu; coffee from 
ocha, sheep, honey, aloes, frankincense, coffee, dye, and slaves, from Berbereh, Bunder lu'^air, 
and other African ports; portions of which are re-shipped for Bombay. There is also a cousider- 
a lie and prcifitable coasting trade carried on with the different vessels passuig to and from the' 
ersian Gulf and Rod bea, which remain here, according to the custom of Arab sailors, a few days 
to rest, aftei being a short time at sea. The greatest number arrive during the date season, sonic- 
times as many as tw’enty or thirty a-day, of from one hundred to three hundred tons’ burtl'.eu, some 
with goods, others with pilgrims. Traffic in slaves exists to a great extent. 

IMakalleh is ruled bv a nakib, or governor, ouoof the Haraoom tribe, who derive his revenm* from 
customs duties levied on im])orts, ami harbour dues. The population is a very mixed one, eonsisting | 
of people of almost every natkai. 1 he anchorage off tho town is good, in b to 10 fathoms water, sandy • 

boyernor s house bearihg N.N.E., and about 3 cables off the point. I 

SMHR, or SHAHAH, the ehief town of tlio district of tliis name, extends 1 m. along tlie j 
shore, haung a forlihed casUc, Iho residence of the Sultan, on an emineuee, which is visible from , 
sea-ward belon^ any other ol»,eet m the town. Here is a men.,uo and a c ustom house. The town is i 
milt in the shape of a tnangle, dwellings being much scatterml. Population (in 1330) about ! 

Water is bad. Sheep and vegetables may always be oblaiiuM. The old town of Shehr. once a 
thriving place, but now in rums, aim inhabited by only a le.v ffsherineii; thimgh fovmerlv Ike 

vo.s “ place of considerable trado. The SulUn and mei chants have scvorul 
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I manufiotiires of * ‘“’’Port duties in 1836 amounted to aiioul v;,.)00 anuuallv. Tho 
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The Hamoom Tribe territorv extends along the coast from Fuwah to Misenat, a distance of 
100 m. The tribe is subdivided into ten, each of which divisions has its own name, and separate 
chieftain; but collectively they are called Hamoom, and are under the dominion of the Sultan.^ 

Kosair Village, at 1 m. N. by E. of Ras Kosair, consists of a few stone buildings, but chietiy 
huts The inhabitants have some few boats, and catch abundance of sharks, the tails and fins of 
which, when dried, they export to Muscat and Bombay, whence they find their way to the Chinese 
markets fetching good prices. From Kosair the coast, for a distance of 30 m., is low, sandy, and 
uncultiv’ated, presenting a dreary appearance. Raidah, a small town about f m. inland, between 
Kosair and MLsenaht, is the chief place on this part of the coast, being the residence of the duet, 
who rules over the Kasaidi sub-division of the Hamoom tribe: his temtoiy^ extends from Ras 
Baghashu to Misenaht. There are several small trading boats belonging to the place. The exports 
are^frankincense, aloes, ambergids, and sharks’ fins and tails. 

There are many hot springs here, which are said to possess great medicinal virtues; and from 
the number of places and ruins, and the cultivation which accompanies the presence of water here, 
this, next to Dhofar, may be inferred to be the most favoured part of the coast. 

* MISENAHT is an old ruin on the coast, 12 m. E. by N. of Raidah ; the land about is swampy, 
and abounds in mangrove-trees. The remains indicate the site of a large town; several coins, and a 
]>air of scales, have been picked up amongst the ruins at different times. This is a most interesting 
portion of the coast, containing as it does so many ruins and ancient inscriptions, which bear record 
of former greatness. The country, which was probably in former days fertile and populous, is now 
almost desolate, and the few inhabitants neai’ly always at strife with their neighbours. Wadi 
Sheikhawi, called by sailors the Shickowee Gap, a valley 10 m. inland, is easily distinguished by a 
remarlmble gap in the mountains that encompass it: several inscriptions similar to those of Hisn 
Ghor^, &c., are to be found here. „ ^ 

/ Wadi Masilah, about 25 m. to N.E. by E. of Misenaht, is a large and extensive valley, G m. wide, 
Laviu‘^ on its W. side the high range of mountains called Jebel ^ad, and on its E. side the high 
range\hich terminates on the coast at Ras Akab; it forms the line of communication between the 
sea-poit towns and the province of Hadramaut. The valley is well watered by running streams, and 
villages and date-groves are numerous. On each side of the entrance is the ruin of a strong fort, 
showing that the pass to the interior was, at one time, thought worthy of being well guarded. The 
inhabitants are of the Mahrah tribe, whose territory extends from Misenaht to Damghot. Wadi 
Masilah is certainly the grandest of all the valleys of this coast which open upon the sea, and running 
inland seem to divide the mountainous lahd of Southern Arabia into separate tracts. Its width, 
and the height of its sides appear enonnous, and its summits are almost always bound together by 
overhanging clouds. 

SIHOOT ib a village 33 m. from Misenaht, and S.E. of Wadi Masilah; from the sea it has the 
appeai-ance of a large town, but is in reality in a most dilapidated condition. The scattered stone 
buildings in the neigbljourhood have evidently been erected as places of defence against small arms. 
Its population, of the Mahrah tribe, varies from 300 or 400 to 2,000, according to the trade and 
season. Considerable intercourse with the interior is carried on through the Wadi Masilah. 

The tradei's of Siboot have several large and small vessels belonging to them, with which they 
cany on a lucrative trade in grain along the coast; the smaller boats are also employed in shark 
fishijig, from which they derive considerable profit, the tails and fins, when dried, being sold at 
Makalleh or Muscat for the China markets. The anchorage is an open roadstead. 

BUNDER LASK is a deep bight immediately to the N. of Ras Sharwein, affording excellent 
shelter dui'ing the S.W. monsoon for vessels of any size. The best anchorage is in about 5^ fatlumis, 
at ^ m. from the shore, with the second and third bluffs of the cape shut out of view, where vessels 
will be completely sheltered from S.W. and W. winds, and lie in perfectly smooth water. In the 
other parts of the bay a heavy swell rolls in during the S.W. monsoon. The coast surrounding the 
hay is low and sandy near the soa, having a high range of hills in the back-ground, with a harren 
tract of undulating sand-hills intervening. Has Derkah, 15 m. to the E.N.E. of Bunder Lask, also 
affords shelter in the S.W. monsoon. 

Keshin, a large, straggling town, is situated in the depth of the bay, about i m. from the beach, 
...ing a long sea front, which gives it the ap}>€arance of being larger than it really is. It is one 
of the principal ports of the Mahrah tribe, and the residence of the Sultan. 

The population is small, and they have only a few trading boats, with some fisliing boats. A 
small trade is carried on with the Persian Gulf, Zanzibar, and the W. coa^t of India. To Zanzibar 
imd Mu2cat they export salt and dried fish, to India they principally send money; and in return 
uport from those places jowari, rice, cotton cloths, dates, ct and sugar. Fish is very plentiful 

’'0 Luu-st, and of excellent quality; it forms the staple article of food vrith the natives, and iu a 
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dried state is given to tlieir cattle. Good water is procurable here from a well to the W. of 
the town. 

Wadi, one of the most powerful towns belonging to the Mahrah tribe, lies about three hours^ 
landing-place at Kesid, under Ras Furtak; the road to it follows the valley at the 
vV. foot of tlie Furtak mountains, having tliree or four forts for its protection. The population 
amounts to about GOO souls, 200 of whom are said to be well-armed men; they are wealthy for 
Arabs, and their arms well decorated with silver. They, with the whole of the Mahrah tribe, bear 
a bad character, and are not trusted by the trading Arabs; always ready to resent an injury, tis was 
pioved m the following instance:—They, on one occasion, sent two baghalahs with slaves for the 
ndian market, which were seized by the English authorities at Porbunder, on the Katiawar coast; 
on neanng winch, the Sultan of Wadi seized a Por-bunder boat under English coluui’s, by way of 


-— :-—> uy LUC iiiugiisn auinonties at rorounaer, on tne Katiawar coa: 

on neanng winch, the Sultan of Wadi seized a Por-bunder boat under English coluui’s, by way 
retaliation, ^ 

Wadi is a place of considerable trade, its port being Kesid; there are several baghalah'. 
e ongmg to the inhabitants, in which they carry on a trade with Mangalore, Muscat, and Zanzibar, 
oucning at other ports on their way. The principal exports are salt, salted fish, and sliark lins. 

le luipoits are nee and cotton cloths from India; slaves, tobacco, and wood for building boats and 
laltem Irom Zanzibar and the African coast; and dates from Muscat. 

It is the liU’gest slave-dealing town on the coast; great numbers of slaves are imported annually, 
and sold to their owai and other tribes. 

RAS FURTAK, the largest and boldest cape on the S.E. coast, is a lofty, mountainous head- 
and, ot about 2,500 ft. elevation above the sea, and visible at a distance of GOm. on a clear Jay. 
1 he whole of the high range is comprised under tliis name, but the cape is formed by a narrow ridge 
descending gradually to tlie sea, and extending S. a mile beyond tho summit. The sea-cliff, which 
at Kalfot is about 50 ft. above the sea level, increases rapidly in height 'svith the land, and sov)n 
^iives at a perpendicular escarpment of 1,900 ft., which it maintains on to the summit of Pvas 
r urtak. The upper line of this clifif corresponds in its irregularity to the depressions and elevations 
at the summit of the range, while its base is concealed by the sea. It is by far the grandest escarpment 
p ^ Arabia, being uninterruptedly perpendicular from top to bottom for an extent 

0 ni. from the cape. At a distance, it has the appearance of an island. It is supposed to be the 
ancient Syagros, from its resemblance to a boar’s head when seen at a distance of from 2iMo 30 m., 
from either the W. or the E. 

^though its surface appears perfectly smooth, yet it is so deeply weatlier-wom into shelves that 
men live on them, and descend by them to within a few feet of the sea below. It is said to be a 
common thing for them to fall over and be drowned. No part but the summit of this I'ange presents 
any veptation, and this is chiefly on the W. side, where the range gradually slopes to the plain below, 
u eer, t le barremiess of the Furtak range generally, as well as that of the land on each side, seems 
10 lucucate that this part of the coast does not catch much of the rain of the S.W. monsoon. 

4 -^^ Kalfot Bay, about 15 m. to the N. of Ras Furtak, is another place that affords soiiio 

Icmlp/i ^ 1 breaking down in the S.W. monsoon; several native boats of small burthen are 

nauled up here at that soiison. 

nf sea-port in Gubet Kamar, is a town situated in a vallev at the W. extremity 

l,v ^ “a on all'sides, except sca, 

sL WnlV m ri*'U® mounteins. A reef of rocks extends from the shore 260 yards, on which the 

?Le W ih’ k nIn ' I n S.W. swell is not verv heavy; 

khor with a few date-tees round it; and on a clifif immediately over the town, stands a ruinous fi.it. 
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Tlus IS the E. limit of the coast-1 iiio of the Mahrah tribe; between it and Has Tliaibnt \li 
the ground is smd to be neutral, and inhabited both by Mahi-ah and Oharrah. Therms a - orv 

extensive burial-ground here m which are many ancient :traves similar lo those at Ras Wv wh- 
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flistnnce, are clothed with wood from the base to the summit. The country from Has Furtak to 
Thalghot is inhabited by the Mahrah tribe, the chief of which resides at Keshih. The remaining 
portion, towards Ras Sejer, belongs to the Beni Gharrab, w’ho own no supreme authority. 

Supplies. Bullocks and sheep ai’e generally plentiful at all the villages in Gubet Kamar Bay, 
the price of the former being about eight German crowns, and the latter one German crown per 
head. Vegetables are not procurable, nor are any signs of cultivation anywhere to be seen. 

The natives report that the S.W. monsoon sets in generally about the QOth of June, from w^hich 
time it blows strong with a heavy sea. During this season most of the people retire to the mountains. 
Rain is uncertain, sometimes falling in abundance, and often the season passes over ^vith none. 
The current which sets to the E.N.E., early in April, along the S.E. coast of Arabia, is apparently 
turned off at Ras Fartak, and strikes the coast again at Damghot; its average strength is ^ m. per 
hour. During the N.E. monsoon it runs in the opposite direction at the rate of 1 m. per hour. 

The Mahrah Tribe is very numerous and powerful, its territory extends along the coast from 
Misenaht to Damghot. They are an extremely bold and hardy race, in character crafty and 
treacherous, and are not trusted by tlie trading Arabs. Their enmity tow'ards the Enghsh is very 
great, and they take every opportunity of evincing it. Collectively, they are under the rule of a 
Sultan, but are sub-divided into four branches, under distinct chieftains, which are again sub-divided 
into classes, each class having its sheikh. 

Bunder Risoot, at the tV. extreme of the lowdand of Dhofar, and 40 m. to the W. of Merbat, 
also affords scant shelter to a small vessel breaking down on this coast in the S.W. monsoon. The 
coast is bounded in the interior by a high range of mountains, of from 3,000 to 4,000 ft. elevation, 
to the W. called Jebel Kamar, that to the E. being Jebel Sabhan, which skirt the coast, and terminate 
at Ras Noos. The appearance of the coast from Risoot to Diriz is very pleasing to the eye, presenting 
a constant succession of green fields, cocoa-nut groves, and buildings, with the high range of moun¬ 
tains in the back-ground. 

To the E. of Diriz all traces of cultivation are lost, the ground being sw^ampy and covered with 
mangrove, for a distance of 12 m., until the village of Thakah is reached. The coast between 
Tliakah and Merbat presents a succession of lime-stone cliffs, of about 100 ft. in height; the high 
range of mountains, Jebel Sabhan, sloping down to within about a mile of their edge. 

Near the mountains are several ruined forts, and on the mountain sides are several caves, into 
which the natives retreat during very hot weather, taking with them their cattle. The coast is bold 
to approach, there being 10 fathoms of water within i m. of the cliffs. The habitations of men here 
ixv) for the most part in the rock. They dw^ell in natural caverns, some of which are of enormous 
dimensions; and as these are for the most part situated on the precipitous portions towards the sea, 
thoir position and number may be distinguished when night comes on by their lights. 

The extensive plain of Dhofar is bounded on the W. by the high land of Has-al-Ahmar, and 
on the E. by Jebel vSabhan, neai* the village of Thakah: it is the most extensive of the lowland tracks 
tliat intervene between the sea and the mountains, w'hich here recede to a distance of 15 m. It 
possesses a nch, arable soil, and an abundant supply of fresh w'ater. The plain is but little 
cultivated, the intiabitants being an indolent race; and, with the exception of.the towns on the 
coast, the countiy uninhabited. There are several fresh and salt water lagoons in this plain. The 
formed from fissures in the ground opened by some terrestiial convulsion, and are 
all hlled with w.ater to the brim; the latter are at the debouchements of water-courses which pass 
across the plain to the sea. ^ 

Dliofor IS rich, and the remains of agiicultural marks show that at different periods 
It .ms been generally under cultivation. When the coast-line of this plain was being surveyed in 
1 9>i4, large tracts of it were covered with maize and millet. There are also several gi-oves of cocoa- 
nut-lrees in it, which yield large nuts. For the protection of the cultivated parts, towers have been 
erected, from which watchmen disdiurge their match-locks on the approach of suspicious characters. 
But this is of hit e-use, for the inhabitants of the mountains, who are the principal depredators in 
tiiis c ise, linger aljout during the day at a distance with their flocks or herds, and when the night 
comes, turn them into the young com, and eat the whole down in spite of everything. This but too 



- ' - Jtr---- dispossessing JUHU, IL 

lollov.s rlj:*i tlie greater part oT this fertile and well-watered plain remains uncultivated, and most of 
ijio inhabitants reduced to the gre.at^st want, from tho almost inevitable issue of their labours, 
j 1- li inny Itc set-n gomg to till the ground with their sword in one hand and their hoe in tlie other 
.ho towns of Dhofar arc congregated about its centre, near the sea, probably for mutual 
protocnon. j luy are fivf. m number, viz., Diriz, Salalafi, El-JJafah, El-Eobat, and Okad. The 
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Slotr's H-Balad, on the sea-shore, 

continued predatory visits of the Gharrah deserted, on account of the 

several parts of the plain there are mi \ ^ coast, a few miles W. of Salalah. In 

number,^and are saidlTJe^^rbuil .that of ^-Balad They amount to si.x in 

in Dr. Carter’s description of E1 -b 2 ^ Minkuwr tribe, of whom you may read 

involved” in tloS-Ll!'iL^“here «e°hTrd[v Al-Kathiri, and so deeply 

each other. Scarcely an inhabitant of one^f ^ ® P®ss 

ruhiya, wlio is bound to talm upon himself Me'“ another without a protector, called a 

these seldom amount to anythnig serious fM to the man whom he protects. But 

blood-feud with him for the’sakeof blhr!.^ '1 a 

to transact his business and return to hif ‘r® “““ “ protects; hence the latter is able 

The inhabitants of tbM disti^t themf security, 

in constant fear of each other and ’in x ^ frightful state of anarchy. They are 

Indeed, their condition is as^un’happv nf Gterah from the mountains, 

the plain of Dhofar appear to havi^Kttl^ conceived. The inhabitants of the villages in 

visit them for purposes of trade exrhn ^^lth the Bedouins of the mountains, whu oulv 

to the tradingUMs which riS^he il^^^ gums for rice, dates. Ac., which are again Iwtorod 

timorous indolent, and much addicted to tSruse o/Xl!'"''’ 

au.viou3°fortL^protectimMVa^^^^^^^ P^oP^e of the mountains, are e.xtremelv 

vessels there with delS honin® i former hailed the arrival of the survevi,;r 

of the countiy • ^lo ^LZTf "Z °>.®®‘ Goveniinent to take possession 

one of tho principal sheU-hs n^rV'^®'®i of this, from'the wish being father to the thought, that 
could asscnMle atVsht?;^^^^^ -“^-<=0 ^'>0 comber ot^,;,. he 

This was tho sheikh of Okad a good ohl ®®® re®“ •‘'^® Goviminenl. 

tine quarrels of his tribe. ’ ® <Jeptossed in spint, and worn down by the intos- 

that thr“rh,dpM?inh;“S°retrea^ ®“t “® *° ®® ‘ii®“g«-eeablo. 

cattle. The plain after the r• ] mountains, where they would appear to have esmtes and 

cattle. llTrses riMv hLe '^® ““ m®r®dible number of sheep an 

The fmnki, !!Lr "®’ 1®‘ lialf-a-dozen miserable creatures. ^ 

as many other modirimT'Li®**”^ *^*^®®® ®’^°und on the mountain slopes in the interior, as well 

tradeTsma 1, gT h™^ ‘’f ‘=®^®®‘®^\ “ quantities; but at pre;ent the 

tection : for there is no real sltv th? ' of e.xchauge or sale, as well as the want of pro¬ 

strife with each other and tho wlmlo*^^ inhabitants of the several towns being almost always at 
Bedouins, who oppres’s them very constant fear of the Beni Gharralt 

“1 '00 J».i. o( iko 

of columns, with capitals.^shafts^ pedestals’ &c ^ yards : and composing groups 

ditches ;-thus, a deep diteh and nira.Mn Mn ?i . ^ r'® '''’t'' '™lls and 

sea-face—h:id a .strongly fortified wall Thera ia'T ®^ a rectangle ; whilst the fourth—the 
villages on the coast of Dhofar. It is dangerous water to be obtained litre, and at ul> tbo 
selves, and in their own boats, owing to tL surf which'? 11^^ 

•Jirmg out the water in their fishiu.Mboats \ cni'i ,! ‘1 '“r®" i’oach; the nc.tivo.s >',ili 

be sent to the shore, as the natives are 'verv lazv '■ s‘''’u>d 

after once leaving off. The people will annulv fp/’ not easily induced to recomu!,nee v.t,rj; 
crown. P®®P'® ®"PP'y “^® water at the rate of 180 gallons for a OenoHi, 

Dr. Carter, who visited these ruins during tliA p 
tho handiwoik of such crdiitccts as are not now to beTf *''® says they are 

day when El-Balad o,uy again become a pkee 0 t ade iS the fd7 *'‘®‘ ^ 

The Central position of El-Bdad .n. tbo ct i. ®®’ , following words: - 

which it is situated, its proximity'to HadraMaliMflvT? lortdity of tf.c disfrirt ip 

country in wliich the fraukinc. nM trees'n? ' ^’1 ’^1 .•,> a pos ^ on tlie eoast ,.f that 

gums that might be coll .cted in vast •mantiti? togcilier with manj ether nv dicin'.i 

which arc all now regarded b?the XS? M disMicl ? 

exchange or sale for the produce of tholr^^i!?^*'^ u.sdesa, from tli© want of some sifc ola^-, 1 

uf 
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family found the trade of this locality sufFiciently lucrative to enable them to build the city and 
town which have just occupied our attention.” 

The Beni Gharrah Bedouins, who are the rulers of the country, inhabit the mountains, 
which they prefer to the hotter Teharaah, or plain, and wander from spot to spot, as pasture serves 
for their cattle and flocks. They employ themselves during the S.W. monsoon collecting gums, 
which they barter to the people of the plain, whom they visit for that purpose immediately before 
the feast of the Ramazan. They seldom eat meat, as they value the milk of either camel, cow, or 
goat too highly to kill the females: the males of the t\vo latter they frequently dispose of on the 
coast for rice, dates, &c. 

They are a fine, athletic race of men, and expert with their arms, which are the match-lock, 
vambe’, and short straight sword; some are armed with a piece of very hard, heavy wood, which 
they tlmow with great precision as far as 100 ft., at which distance they could kill a man. This 
weapon is thrown so as to rebound along the ground, and every lad carries one in his hand. 

The Beni Gharrah Bedouins have a great hatred towards Europeans. A party of officers and 
seamen of the surveying vessel, PaUnuriis, on their return from Ras-al-Ahmar to Bunder Risoot, 
where they had been for the purpose of taking observations, were fired upon by some of them, while 
under the protection of one of the tribe; a breach of faith before unknown. On another occasion, 
a year after, one of the boats of the same vessel, while sounding in Bunder Risoot, ^vas fired at, the 
ball passing through the side. Extreme caution is therefore necessary in all dealings with them. 

BITNBER MEBBAT, or MEBBAT BAY. Merbat town is situated about the centre of the 
Bay, close to the beach, and about U m. from the cape: it consists of thirty or forty mud and stone 
houses, with a population of about 200 souls, who are very friendly inclined towards the English. 
To the N. of the town is a tomb. Around the houses are ruins of others of a more ancient date, 
from which the newer ones .appear to have been constructed. This is commonly the case with 
villages on this coast. The original material appeal's to have served for ages, and in the walls of a 
miserable habitation may frequently be found stones which have had a better place. 

Merbat is the principal trading town of the province of Dhofar: the exports are frankincense 
and gum-arabic, which is collected here from the Bedouins, and varies very much in quantity, 
being 3,000 to 10,000 ma^ (in 1835) annually. The weight used is the man, which is equal to 
the weight of forty-eight German crowns, the current coin of the coast. The trade is mostly 
carried on by barter, they receiving rice, dates, cotton cloths, &c., in exchange for their gums. The 
Sheikh levies a duty of 10 per cent, on all exports, and 5 per cent, on imports. 

Supplies. Very indifieront brackish water, fire-wood, and a few bullocks and goats may he 
obtained here, hlerbat is a common place for vessels sailing along this coast to water at, although 
the water is so bracldsh that it is hardly drinkable, at least to those who have been accustomed to 
bettor; but about 4 m. W. of it, there is a mountain rivulet of excellent water, which, descending 
to within a few hundred yards of the shore, enables vessels to replenish their tanks there. 

Anchorage. The best anchorage is off the town, in 8 or 9 fathoms with the pouit bearing S. 
This is quite exposed to S.W. winds, but it is doubtful whether they blow home with much force at 
Merbat under the Jebel Doan, or Merbat Peak, 3,690 ft. above the sea, which is the W. brow of 
Uie high range of lime-stone mountains, Jebel Sabhan. During the prevalence of the strong 
wiiuls Willed bdaty which are experienced in Kooria Mooria Bay, and to the W. of Merbat, a strong 
S.E. wind will be found blowing over Merbat during the day, and light and variable airs during 
niglit. Rain seldom falls at Merbat, but to the W. the mountains and valley of Dhofar experience 
i great deal. 

BUNDEB NCOS is a small anchorage formed by a slight concavity of the coast, between the 
point of Has Noos, and a slight projecting point called Ras Samhor, affording shelter from S. and 
\V. Winds. Ihe anchorage is close to the shore, there being 9 fathoms water about 500 yards olf. 
Close to the anchorage is a spring of good w^ater, sufficiently abundant to supply two or three vessels 
in one day, and may be known by a grove of date-trees near to it. Fire-wood is procurable from 
iho r-rviiics in the neighbourhood. 

Bunder Hasek,'about 8 m. to N. of Ras Noos, affords shelter from S.W. winds. The ruins 
uf i n <3 ancif'nt town of Hasek are in a valley proceeding from Hasek Bay up the Wadi Rekot. 
i hi;, valley gives its Jianie Khor R.ekot, uu inlet of the sea, which (now a marsh, separated from 
t.or .si i. by a ridge of sand) once existed in the valley of Tlasek, and in all probability formed iho 

iit port, as its waters vvould almost wash the base of the old ruined town. A few stunted date 
” ' = s' uttered over its surface, an«i the bed of the valloy liigher up is densely iilled v.ith 

' Tutrt.'irisks. find other small trees. The slopes of the mountains ju’oduoo the luban, or 

fi.se, which is collected in small quaiilitie.s, in the proper sejison, by the Bedouins. 

'J’h'' coast here pres jjts a vrry siriljng seem. : the unbroken face, of ihe Knie-slone mountains, 
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4.000 alrver/grL°dVyetThf«%'^£f ^ of wliich, Jebel Habarid, attains the height of 

vegetation being perceptible to appearance from the sea, not a particle of 

“ '* 

for its S., aud^ Ras MouteiibTonts'^N Kooria Mooria Bay, has Eas Hasek 

sandy cove fronthig Wadi^Rekot- thAn iiTegular and indented, with a 

7 m. N. of Eas Therrar frontt n- » n bay.-with the e.vception of a sandy spot 

and tabular, containing three co^sniVnn^^’ 7^,®’^® ‘ 7*^® a pool of water,—is high, precipitous, 
e.Ktcnd to the confinS of Hadrnmn, the principal of which. Wadi Rekot, is said to 

mountains as its S. boundary Tim 7n ’ tbe peak of Habai-id and the Sabhan range of 

nearly 1 m., and the 20-fathoms lino 3 m^oTtlT q'’® 10-fathoms line being 

had abreast of Wadi Rekot e d m. off the shore. Some shelter from S.W. ’vnnds must be 

and the huge masseT'of'rock *^tliat'hi«’r*l^^ well watered. The breadth of the water-course, 
heavy fall of rain. At the cntrnnpB t *i ^®®ii denote a strong torrent after a 

Has Minji, a sliuhtlv nrnrAnr ,^^®„''’^'l®y 7 ''e a spring of fresh, and a lake of brackish water, 
wamiyah, and Le N. ^ Hdaneea f ^ ‘® ‘*^® 

sea. This cape forms the bonnfUr^ ’ ®^°®® is a pool of fresh water near the 

between Ras Shuwamivah and the Gharrah and Jenebeh tribes. The soundings 

coast of this e.xtens“e bav and h . -T “••® “® ®“ th® 

sulisist entirely on fish A Vow ® i “habitants, who live in excavations of the rocks, and 

procuring wood and water for a vZlel ^ Karwao, who wiU assist in 

The people and trade of Maseera Island and Maskat are described under those names. 


KAVIGATION, AND WINDS OF ARABIAN COAST. 


Red ^Sea^to EfTel'TTld? *^'“® ^®‘*®'' ^nown, tlie passage along this coast, from the 

mnely days on a voyfge from Ahfe Bomb J ® 

sets ill late i^’]\W^fln°f ■ E- coast of Arabia, from Kosair to Eas-el-Hadd, the S.W. monsoon 

parts if the \n bkn ^ towards the end of Aug.; it is much more moderate than in the other 
night, and the t-ell is ^m? J‘ fldom exceeding a good fresh breeze by day. and lulling at 
AV. coast of India • the skv '« c.xpenenced in tlie open sea and approaching the 

early in Mamh Id IwV frequently sl't in 

followed at the end of the ^® “’®*®heu for the monsoon, as they are 

moderate weather will be experienced. monsoon set in eaiiy it will blow fresh, otherwise 

and th^La‘irheTv“n tit ^’'® ®'^^^ ®f ^“g- I* ^ows strongest, 

ill Kooria Mooria Bav and nardmlqrlu- * i>et^\een Has Merbat and Maseerali Island, espt^ciiilly 

and also towai-ds the end of Auff when tW p ^ after the first burst of monsoon, 

lightmiig, and rain. This is tlie only part of the coait*fTA? 

no place of shelter to run for, except under the ‘'^® ^bere being 

considered one of the stormiest portions of tbn A~i ®^o^® biggest of tbe islands, and may be 

the Portuguese East India fl^t w^s SedS tb^^^^^^ IT' commander of 

H.M.S. Juno was nearly dismasted in „ v;?W dm™g a gale. In 1S53 

Penir: uilar and Oriental Comijany were comnelled^^ islands. The mail steamers of the 

'Aden, owing to the tempests L lis part o/the toa^t^Sou“e?> ^®'®bay to 

in June, July, and Aug. than the q r,^..;rp although it promised a more rapid pussaua 

JW/asuifore'd much di nTa violent ga e 1 CompauK «tSr 

(3aaca was nearly lost in the^nyrof 1856. I' C®'® 

brc, 3 zei and Sms JreSS;' Imarihe sh“reT'^r‘® I’'® ’^8^1 variable 

occasionally, at night, a passing shower^of Ast ®® “'■® sometimes experienced, and 

except 111 the province of DliofL and ia tL Gulf d 'LZT\Z' T ®" 

m the Gulf of Aden; but lieavy dews may always be expected 



















ARABIAN COAST. 


[section III 



The N.E. monsoOE. On the E. coast of Arabia light and variable winds are experienced during 
Oct. In Nov., between the island of Maseerah and Ras-el-Hadd, light land winds of short duration, 
a 7 id sea-breezes from S.E. to S., generally prevail; but to the S. and W. of Maseerah land-winds 
are rare. A strong breeze from N.E., with a short chopping sea, is by no means unusual during 
this month and early in Dec., and is always looked for by the native navigators. During the 
months of Dec., Jan., Feb., and part of March, the N.E. monsoon blows along it, varying with the 
direction of the coast-line. At a distance from the coast it is from N.E, to E. with clear pleasant 
weather, and free from squalls and min; but near the coast the atmosphere is generally hazy, 
particularly when land-winds are blowing. Fogs are also prevalent in the vicinity of Gubet 
Hasheesh and the Gulf of Maseerah. 

Strong land-winds, called by the natives Belat, may be expected from mid-Dec. till mid- 
March, between Ras Seger and Maseerah Island; they blow from N. to N.N.W., and last from one 
to three days, and at times even as long as seven days. Their approach is generally indicated by a 
hunt hazy-arch over the land on the previous evening, or by the wind veering towards the land, 
sometimes in sudden gusts, early in the night. They nearly always set in between midnight and 
4 h. a.m., commencing with a light breeze, and increasing to a moderate gale in about an hour, 
blowing hardest (as the land-winds blow on Sind and Cutch coasts) between 9 p. m and 9 a. m 
and usually cease about noon, as suddenly as they commenced. They are very dangerous to vessels 
that may happen to be close in-shore, where they will occasionally, during the night, die away to a 
calm, and remain so about an hour, when heavy gusts will blow down from the mountains, at 
intervals of a few minutes, succeeding each other for five or six hours. Off shore, a high sea is 
raised by these winds. In some years, they may seldom occur, while in others they are frequent 
and very violent. Belats are frequently succeeded by strong S.E. winds, which bring with them a 
very considerable swell. 

The winds and weather in the bay of Kooria Mooria, appear to be more boisterous and variable 
than on any other part of the coast; the belats are more furious, and gales from S.S.W. are common 
during Feb. and March; the changes of wind are sudden, and give little or no warning. The 
atmosphere is always hazy during the belats. About Maseerah S.E. winds are more prevalent than 
any others in these months, varied occasionally with a moderate N.-Easter. Fresh S. breezes,, of 
two or three days^ duration, may be experienced occasionally in the Gulf of Maseerah. 

From mid-March till end of April, the winds are light and variable along the whole coast ; 
land and sea-breezes are felt in-shore. To the N., about the Gulf of Maseerah to Ras-el-Hadd, 
N.E. winds become lighter, and S.E. and S.W. winds more frequent. As mentioned above, fresh 
S. 'winds may frequently set in on the Arabian coast early in March, but must not be mistaken for 
the S.W. monsoon. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

the PERSIAN GULF. 

GULF OF OHMAK MASKAT—DAIMANIYAH ISLANDS—SOHAU—RAS MUSANDIU:—THE QUOINS—RAS-Et.- 
KHAIMAH SHARGEH—SEIR ABOO-NAIR—ABOO ZHABI—THE PEARL BANKS—BAHREIN—EL-KATII 

EL-KOWAIT—BUSSORAH—RAS JASHK-^BUNDER ABBAS—HORMUS—EL-KISHM—THE TXJMBS— 

BU-MOOSA—FAROOR—EL-KAIS—SHEIK-SHUMB—SHAH-ALLUM SHOAL—RAS NABEND-CONGOON— 

BEIIDISTAN BANK—BUSHIRE — KHARG ISLAND — DILAM BAY — KHOR MOOS A — SHAT-EL-ABAE— 
KHOR ABDALLAH—GENERAL DESCRIPTION—NAVIGATION—COAST OF BELOOCHISTAN, 

(Variation at Masilvi, 1° W.; at centre of Persian Gulf, 1^° W.; at Bussorah, V 

Introductioil. With a description of the Persian Gulf in this Chapter, it has been thought 
convenient to include the Gulf of Oilman, or ’Oman, with the approaches to it from Maskat on the 
S.; and then the Beloochistan or Mekran coast, ^Yith that of Lius, from Has Jashk to Ras Muari, 
near Karachi, the N.W. frontier of our Indian Empire 

The Batmeh coast, from Maskat to Khor Kelbeh. The whole of this coast is free from 
danger, excepting the Deimaniyeh Islands, and has no harbours, or even creeks, that* will admit 
anything but the smallest boats. It is quite open to the Shemal and Naslii; for the latter, it is a 
dead lee shore; and consequently all the trade with Maskat is carried on in small boats, which can 
be hauled up in bad weather. A vessel would be able to obtain cattle, poultry, and vegetables at 
all the towns. Water, though plentiful, would be tiresome to wait for, unless she used her own 
boats. It is obtaiiied from wells, often sunk only a short distance from the beach. Fire*wood only 
to be had in limited supply. Quantities of dates, which are very fine, are exported*from this coast. 
Irom Ras Maskat to the end of Seeb date-groves, 25 m., W. by N., forms a sandy bay called Gubet- 
cl-Hcil; its E. point being called Raa-el-Hamar, or the red cape, which is 2 m. to S.S.W. of Fahl 
islet, and 150 ft. high. The white cape, El-Abvath, is close to W. of Hamar. 

^ Fahl Islet, in lat, 23° 41' N., Ion. 58° 30' E., lies 2 m, off Ras-el-Abyath, is im. in length, 
with a clear passage between it and the main, with 10 and 12 fathoms, deepening to 20 close to 
the island, and which is 280 ft. high and is visible 18 m. 

^ The hills recede from Maskat to tlie S.W., increasing in height till they culminate in Jehel 
lyin, 5,250ft. high, 22m. from Maskat; they are not remarkable in form, but one of the Icwvcr 
mountains of the range, about 4 m. from tho shore, is of white colour. Then there is a great valley, 
\\ adi Sumapl, between this range ami the Nakhl range, 7,740 ft. high, which lies in a N.E. and 
S.W. direction from Seeb : it has four principal peaks, one of which, Jebel Naklil, 7,000 ft. high, is 
singulai in form, hhe a pepper-box on the top of the mountain: it is seen off Maskat, but ailcvwards 
gets shut in behind the other peaks, and is not again seen till near Birkeh: these mountains are 
visible 90 m. Seeb is a scattered town, diiefly built of mat huts; several boats belong to it. There 
IS a bazaar, and two small detached forts, also extensive date plantations and many gardens. It is 
frequented m the summer by visitors from Maskat. who erect temporary housed The ruler of 
Maskat 18 often here for change of air, this place being healthier and less hot than Maskat, and 
more open to any bn\>zes. It is govenied by a wall or deputy. 

Tebfif^^tbn^Vann i“i' Maskat. After passing Seeb, the great bluff of the 

Jehel. Akhthar, 9,000 ft. lugh will be seen; it is visible 100 m. in very clear weather. There are 

s'ir ’« l''C 0 n It and the sea. Tho coast continues low ami sandy, projecting a little W of 

Seeb with date-groves nearly all the way. The Deimaniyeh Islands are in 4rec groups, and Ih 
neai-Iv parallel to the coast, at about 8 m. distance. ^ ^ '■ 

Inf 1 . \>earing S.E. | E. 7J m. from Suadi Point, contains few houses and is dibn-,; 

or VtilSr Vt a lofty Arab fortress; which is visible'lTCld Sg 

wall There Cultivated near the town, which, like Seeb, is under a 

with a sand hill ^Off it Suadi Point is low and sandv 

with a sand-hiU. Off it lies the Suadi group of islands, which consists of one laige islet, and * 
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THE PERSIAN GULF. [SECTION III. 

smaller ones, extending 1J m. E.S.E. and W.N.W. The largest, or E. islet, 280 ft. high, in lat. 
23° 48' N., Ion. 57° 48' E., is fm. long, E. and W., and Jm. broad; it is table-topped, has clitf, 
all round to sea-ward, and is visible 18 m. It is separated from the land by a strait, J m. wides 
fordable at L. W. The other islets are all precipitous, from 50 to 150 ft. in height. The S. and 
largest of the six, has a tower on it. built to protect the anchorage in the pirate times; between 
this tower islet and the shore is a small boat harbour, about m, in extent, with 2 fathoms close 
to the S. side of the tower islet, where native vessels anchor, partly sheltered from the prevailing 
winds. This little place is crowded with boats in the date season; the entrance is close round to 
tlie S.W. of Tower Islet. There is no danger outside these islands, and there are 4 or 5 fathoms 
quite close-to; the bank of soundings outside them is not more than 9 m. broad. 

Soundings. There is no danger on the coast. Off Maskat, the bank of soundings is not 
more than 3 m. wide, but it widens to the W., and is about 15 m. broad at Seeb. The 20-fathom 
line runs from Has Shateif nearly straight to Fahil Islet, and thence is about 3 m. off shore till near 
Seeb, where the flat, near the edge of which the Deimaniyeh Islets lie, begins. The bottom is mud 
and sand, above 20 fathoms, chiefly mud. The bank of soundings extends 5 or 6 m. to the N. of 
these islands. _ 

DEIMANIYEH ISLANDS, called by Arab seamen also Sabah Jezayir, are all quite barren, 
and there is no water on any of them. They are frequented by fishermen from the main laud, who 
come over in small boats called beddan, and catamarans called shasheh, made of date-stalks. 

The E. of the three gi'oups, named Kharabat, in lat. 23° 51' N., Ion. 58° 11' E., has a reef 
on its N. and E. sides, extending about im. off; and 20 fathoms within J m. Its highest part, 
about 25 ft. high, is visible 8 m. The bank of soundings extends only about 4 m. outside this 
inland: there are 22 fathoms close inside it, shoaling gradually towards the main. The channel 
between this and the centre group is 3 m. wide, and quite safe, with 20 fathoms and upwards. 

Deimaniyeh was the name more particulaily applied to the centre group, which now on the 
latest charts is called Jezirat Joon, extending nearly E. and W., 3|-m.; it consists of seven 
islets of different sizes, in a row, with some detached rocks. Their height is from 30 to 40 ft., and 
they are visible 9 m. There is no danger near this ^oup, which is steep-to, with low cliff, of light 
brown colour, and difficult to see at night. If passing inside, the soundings would be no guTde 
! ajjproaching them; there are not more than 14 fathoms between this group and the shore. One 
j mile off the N. side there are 30 fathoms, and no bottom at about 4 m. off. The channel between 
j this and the W. group is 4 m. wide, with 20 fathoms in it, and quite clear. 

Jezirat Barkah, the W. group,consists of one islet, and three rocks above water, extending 
i in a straight line E. and W. Hm. The large islet, 107 ft. high, is of light brown colour, and 
difficult to see at night; by day it is visible 12 to 13 m. The depth inside this island is 14 fathoms 
at rn. off, decreasing towards the main. Outside there are 20 fathoms at H m. off. Clive Bank, 
beuring Vv .N.W. 1J m. from the high islet, is a detached sunken patch, least water 9 ft, coral rocks, 

I and 20 fathoms within Jm. on the N. side. Tiiis patch shows plainly from aloft, when the sun is 
behind the vessel. 

TBGB COAST from Suadi to Bffior Kelbeh is low and sandy, not seen more than 9 or 10 m , 
quite free from danger, and is little visited by Europeans. There are many towns and villages, and 
the date plantations are almost continuous close to the sea. Its general direction is about E. and 
W., near Shadi, thence curving round by the N.W., tiU it lies N. and S. at Khor Kelbeh. 

Ihe ^eat range of mountains appears to be continuous from the Jebel Akhthar to the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf; it is visible from the sea its whole extent, and gradually approaches 
the coast ^ the K., leaving only a narrow plain opposite Khor Kelbeh. The survey of this pail of 
the coast is very impm^t. The 100-fathom line is 9 m. from the coast at the Suadi Islands, 
increi^ing to 18 m. off Klior Kelbeh; the soundings appear to be quite regular. The first town of 
I any size, Snwaik, at 20in. W. by N. from Suadi Island, has a large fort in the centre; there are 
also many huts Nvithout the walls. It is under the wali of Birkeh, and has a garrison of the sultan. 

, El-Khabureh is a tow^n 20 m. to the N.W. of Suwaik. At 25 and 20 m. to the S.W. of this place 
I are two liills, which are conspicuous as land-marks: a high bluff, quoin-shaped hill,'abour8000ft 
high, and on the lower jagged range, an Ass^ Ears Peolt. Between Suwaik and Sohar, there are a 
dozen villages, of which Saham is the largest. 

SOHAE, a large town, in lat. 24° 22' N., Ion. 50° 46' E., 07 m. from Suadi, is under a wali, 

^ and contains 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants. A conical peak, 1,550 ft. high, standing 12|m. W.S.w! 
j of the towii, is a good mark for finding the plasc long before the low shore was in sight. The town 

I t IB called Jezirat Jun by Captain Constable, but many of his names have been materially altered in the 
I Adtiiiralty charts of this yoar, 1872. 
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ailed, a high fort in the middle, the residence of the sheikh, which is seen after all tlie 
c a e- lees ai^ below the hoiizon, or about m. The anchorage is in any. convenient depth abreast 
^ fathoms, sand, one mile off. The date-groves are quite continuous on tins 
^v\ p ^ considerable town with a strong fort, 27 m. to the N.W. of Sohar. 

TT against the pirates, in 1809, took this fort by assault, after a determined resistance, 

inf ^ .1 A I ^ ^ village and fort with about 200 men, lies J9m. to N. of Shenas ; there is a creek 

^ S. of this, near a village called ]Murrir, the Batneh coast ends. 
nnrJ MurriT to Dibba is called Es-Shemiliyeh : this part of the coast is at present 

under the government of the Joasmi chief (Sultan-bin-Suggur, of Julfar.) The plain becomes 
c rowei, an ^ 15 m. N. of Khor Kelbeh the hills come close down to the sea. The general direction 
IS N. i E. 35 m. to Ras Dibba; from thence it trends W. about 5 m to the town of 

irn ui fountains are high close to the sea; the coast-line, cliffs with sandy bays, in which 
are villages and date-groves. J J ^ 

q m I'tiere is no danger off this part of the coast, the depth being 30 fathoms 2 to 

T' IT ^ regularly but quickly towards the land. The 100-fathom line from opposite Khor 

^11 ^^^css to Ras-el-Kuh (on the Persian coast), and to the N. of this line the soundings 
rY^ ^ fathoms being 9 m. off shore at Khor Kelbeh, and probably only 

* Musandira, there is a little gut \Yith more than 100 fathoms, 

o p ? 1 ^ a large date-grove, in a sandy bay, 15 m. S. of Ras Daba. The 

n . 1 * formed by a projecting mass of hills, 1,00*0 to 2,000 ft. high. There is a 

pe m IS et /^-lOft. high, off the N.E. point, with a deep water channel 2 cables wide, inside it; 

u , rorn the E., it is not easily distinguished from the land behind. Above lOior Fakan the 
s lore IS low and sandy for several miles, with date-groves and villages, the mountains being at a 
reo^oo/shore. Bideeyah is a village with an islet off it, in lat. 25° 25' K., Ion. 

4 ra. to N. of Khor Fakan. Excellent water may be got at Khor Fakan. 
ilIBBA or DABA BAY. Ras Dibba is a projecting point of cliffs of moderate height, having 

^ channel of 2 to 3 fathoms behind it. 

1 r 4 ' I ^ across, and open from K.N.E. to E.; the soundings decrease regukirly from 

0 athorns to the sandy beach. The town and fort are 5 m. W. by N. of Ras Dibba, and contain 
a out 2,000 men; there are very extensive date plantations in the valley on the S. of the town, 
obtained here, and supplies of cattle, vegetables, &c. 

DIBBA to the ftDOINS. The country N. of a line drawn from Dibba to Ras-al-Klieimoh, 
01 ms a great promontory, called Ruweis-aUebal (capes of mountains.) It is under the Ma>kal 
government as to as Khasab, thence to Ras al-Kheimeh under the chief of the latter place. The 
in a Hants of this distinct are chiefly of the Shaihin tribe; they arc extremely poor, quite inoffensive, 
an erdsmeu or fishermen; during the date harvest they are absent from their home, beii^g 

mp oye oither in Batneh or Khasab, &c. Their huts are frequently built up the sides of the hills, 

^Wlere the children may be seen tied up by the leg, to prevent their falling over the cliffs. 

inom Ras Dibba, the N. point of Musendom Island bears N. by E. 47 m. The coast line of 
^ ^ f Side of the promontory) is singularly indented into numerous deep-water inlets, 
vprr!i baffling, and in consequence a sailing 

nrihiu . in most of Uiem is a 

onv f n to attempt warping. Tlie larger Arab vessels never visit 

0^7 "T! f ‘-■“not be propel ed by oars; if a ship should happen to enter one. 

Slei TlTr^.f T ofi r ® 'vhen a light land-wind often blows out of the 

nlets. The coast is throughout precipitous, and the cliiTs generally overhantr heinc worn aisav hv 

the action of the water ; with a few sandy bays at the nioutha of ilm ..-oil .u ^ ^ ^ 

nlirimflvT fiv.m tivo rpi 1 i ^ i Liie mouius ot tlic valltvs, aiid the mountains rise 

aliuptly tiom the water8 edge. 1 he whole ot the shores are quite bairen eveent in a few lin'^ 
valleys where date-groves, &c., are found. The inlets enclosed hv iT ’ ® .1. * . 

have a most romantic appearance; among the nm.Srar« o i ’“ 

Tlie patlis across these mountains are generally tracks fit onlv for 

off to h; K/If 

of the gulf, at 10 m off. Above i ^ fathoms, or the deepest water in this part 

points, and just off Musendom Island 80 quite close to th, 

fathoms hulf-way across to the Peisiati coast. ‘it'ioms; the water shoalmg to 50 aud 4i' 
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Duhet Hafah is a cove running in parallel to tlie coast for ^ m., and vaiying from ^ to i m. 
in width ; the soundings in it are 7 to 8 fathoms, and quite regular. The strip of land forming 
its E side quite masks this cove from seaward, so that a stranger would not suspect its existence : 
it form^ a land-locked harbour. There are only a few fishermen here. Khor Mahleh is a small 
cove Urn. to the N. of Ptas Hafah; and Duhet Sharhah is an indentation of 8 m. ot Has 
Hafah' it*is open to E. winds. Close to the S. of this cove, and sepai-ated from it by a promoii- 
toTT d m. wide, is another cove a mile deep, opening out at its inner end to i m. in width; the 
soundings are 12 fathoms in the entrance, and decrease regularly. There is a small village and 
date-grove at the head, on the S. side. There are several other small indentations between this 

and Khor M’aleh, or Mahleh. , r • 

The coast runs in a N.N.E. direction for 8 ra. above this cove, and then falls back, forming the 
S point of Gubet ’Akabeh. It is quite precipitous, with a peak (about 2,000 ft.) rising near the 
shore, which, when viewed from the N., forms a fine cone; it is called Limeh Peak on the chart. 
Behind it is a saddle mountain, somewhat higher, also conspicuous from the N. From the E. these 

two hills do not show against the higher land behind. ^ r. nr j 

RAS LIMEH, 285 ft. high, a narrow precipitous point, 27 m. S. f W. of Has Musendom, j 
projecting I m. from the line of coast. Off it lies a high precipitous island, 285 ft. high, called 
Jeziret Limeh, in lat 25° 56V N., Ion. 56° 29' E., with a channel, 8.V cables wide, between it and . 
the'point. There are 20 fathoms in this channel, and a small detached rock near the island ; the | 
tide sets strong through it. The depth is 80 fathoms close-to outside the island. Gubet Akabeh 
is a deep bay to the S.W. of Pas Limeh. with soundings in it decreasing regularly from 20 fathoms. | 
In its N.W. corner is a small village, called Akabeh, or Limeh Kedimeh. Close in to the ^'illage, , 
boats find shelter from the N.-Easters, which are the worst winds on the coast. To the N. of Pas i 
Limeh is a sandy bay, a mile in extent, at the mouth of a valley, in which is the village of Lirneh, i 
containinff about 200 men. The anchorage, open from E. to N.E., is in 11 to 12 fathoms. The j 
best landnig-place in E. winds is on the S. side of the bay, close to the cliffs, in a little bight used 
by the native boats. Cattle, &c. are procurable here; good water not obtainable in any.quantity, 
except perhaps from a distance. Fire-wood could be got by waiting a day or two. The mountains 
ill-shore of this part rise suddenly to great heiglits. , , tt t.* 

The coast from Limeh runs N. for 5 m. to the S. entrance point of Duhet Kubal, or Kahir, 
a fine cove, a mile broad at the entrance, running in 2 m. W., and then turning to the S. for 
auntlier mile, with a sandy hfeach at the head. Its outline is very indented, with little beaches in 
the bays; the points all cliffs. Close on the S.W. side the mountains rise like a wall, forming a 
tr?niendous bluff, over 4,000 ft. high. The soundings decrease from 28 fathoms at the entrance 
to 18 fathoms at the bend, and thence regularly to the head. This cove is frequented by fisher¬ 
men from Limeh, and a few poor herdsmen live in huts scattered over the valley at the head. 
From the N. entrance of the cove, the cliffs run N.E. 8 m. in an unbroken line, of irregular height 
jLud deeply furrowed, decreasing in height to theN., and terminating at Pas Sirkan, a perpendicular 
cliff sfiveral hundred feet high, forming the S. entrance point of Gubet Ghazireh. There are 
40 fathoms within i m. of this point. 

GIJEET ghazireh, or MALCOLM IHLET, is an arm of the sea, nearly 3 m. wide at 
entrance, between Ras Sirkan and Ihis Della, and 8^^ ra. deep in a W.N.W. direction. Its shores 
ere throughout precipitous and high, except in a few little sandy bays at the bottom of valleys, and ; 
are deeply indented into numerous smaller inlets and coves; the lengtli of its coast-line being | 
about 40 m. The soundings arc deep all over, 36 to 30 fathoms in the main inlet, and 25 to 20 in i 
the smaller coves, 20 fathoms even being close to the cliffs; the bottom chiefly mud and rbeky at | 
the. entrance. There are two principal branches on the S. side. On the N. side are also two large 
coves, each 2 J m. deep, separated by a high and rugged peninsula. 

Telegpraph Station, The N. side of the inner cove is separated from Khor-es-Shcra, or 
Elphinslono Inlet, (on the other side of Has Musendom) by a low ridge from ^ m. to a mile wide. 
At the bottom of the outer one is the village of Fillam, built on an isthmus only 100 yards in width, 
sep iratiug this cove from Gubet Shabus. 

The Indian Telegraph Cable is laid from Bushire to a small island half-way up Elphiustone 
]' let in the Persian Gulf, which has an establishment connected with the cable and a Telegraph 
OOlce u{kori it. The cable from this Lsland is takc ij to the shore and across the narrow neck of 
land dividing Elphinstono and r.Ialcolm Inlets, down Malcolm Inlet and on to Kurraidiee. ShipFj 
in ihe gulf of Oilman wishing to telegraph to Busliire or Juirope, would save time by proceeding to 
Malcolm Inlot, and sending acros.'^i the neck of land in the direction of the telegraph-posts, and 
iiailing for a boat from the island. The distance across this narrow neck is less than 1 m. 

Caution. Ships anciicring should be fiareful not to dr .p their anchors on. the cable, but 

















anchor in 20 or 25 fathoms, about half-way between the telegraph posts and the Ai*ab village to 
the N., which is called Magaufer, or ISIagahgeh. 

Tide. It is H. W at F. and C. in the inlet at 9 h. 30 m; rise and fall 10 ft. 

irn ’ ft- high, the E. point of the high peninsula commencing 

a 1 am Villap, is a perpendicular cliff, having a conical summit. The peninsula is 5 m. long., 
ana nas a remarkable brown-coloured peak, over 1,000 ft. high, with a little round knob on the top, 
on Its wi est pait. It separates the inlets Ghazireh and Shabus. The soundings off it are irre* 
gular, 30 to 45 fathoms. ® 

f or Bradford’s Cove, is 3 m. wide at the entrance, and runs in a W, direction 

01 m., then turns to the N. for 2 m. The soundings in it are from 35 fathoms in the centre 

0 0 01 30 fathoms close to the sides. Tlio shores are high cliffs, with little sandy beaches in 
p aces, ilm village of Shabus is in a little bay on the S.W side. In the N. part are two small 
lamlets. This cove is separated from Duhet Shisheh by a high peninsula 4 m. long N. and S., at 
e nairowest part of which the two inlets are only 1 m. apart. The E. point, forming the S. 
«ntiance point of Duhet Shisheh, is called Bas Keiseh, and is similar to the last; a small islet 

a A 1 T Ai'abs say there is a small reef near the shore, not far from this islet, 

^ fathom on it. The soundings off these points are 30 fathoms close-to, 
and 70 about 1 m. off. o t 

Bullet Shisheh, or Comhermere Cove, is a fine bay 6 m. deep E. and W., and 4} m. wide at 
entrance, with 35 to 40 fathoms all over it, and 15 to 20 fathoms close to the cliffs. Its coast line 
IS precipitous and in*egular with some little sandy beaches in the coves. There are three islets 
alf-way in on the N. side, the largest of which is about 100 ft. high. The village of Shisheh, with 
about 200 inhabitants, stands in a cove on the W. side or bottom of the inlet. 

Ihe W. side of this cove also is separated from Khor-es-Shem, or Elphinstono Inlet, by a 
ndge, in one part about J m. wide. 

JEZIEAT XTHM-EL-FIYARm, formerly called FiUam Bock, in lat. 20° 11' X., Ion 56° 33' 
E., js a rocky islet S.E. ^ S., 4^ m. from Has Keiseh, and 3 J m. off the nearest part of the land ; it is 
oOO ft. high, Jm. long, and visible 22 m. off. It is of light colour, precipitous on the W., and 
barely accessible on the S.E. side. The soundings near it are GO fathoms on the E. side, and 
40 to 45 between it and the shore. 

The tides are very strong near this islet; and from this, round Ras Musendora and the 
Quoins, so strong, with eddies and races, especially near the cape, as to render it desirable for a 
sailing-vessel not to approach the coast, unless obliged; particularly as the wind is very uncertain 
near high laud, often dying away, or coming suddenly from the opposite quarter. The tide 
runs N. and b. along the coast to Ras Musendom, where it sets to the N.W. towards the Quoins, 
aiid E. and W. towards Ras Shariteh. ’ j 

Bas Jabrin, or Kabr Hindi (Indian’s grave), about 1,200 ft. high, is a quite precipitous 1 
cape, with three scollops on the top; the depth is 00 fathoms ^ m. off. Between it and Keiseh I 
lointis the entrance to Duhet Shisheh. This is the E. point of the Ruweis-al Jebal, and only 
oO m. distant from the Persian coast E. of it. 


ISLANDS AND ROCKS ROUND RAS MASANDIM. 

100 ft- high) of Musendom Island, the highest 
part of nhich is 8<5 f . high, and precipitous all round, excepting three or four little coves on the 
E side, the 0% landing-places. The is and s nearly 2 m. long N. and S., and li m. broad at 
the S. end. There are some remains of buildings ou the N. part, built of large blocks of stone 
without morto, «railar to those at kubal. There are a few herdsmen generally here, ti-iih their 
flocks of goats: the whole of the coasts alwiit this part are frequented by fishermL from Kumz,ai 
The soundings are 100 fathoms close to the N. and E. of this cane bpinr, v i7 ' 

al-Kuh where such a depth is obtained. ^ 

Kuchul Islet, 100 ft. high, in lat. 26° 24' N Ion t? • w -n , 

^ m N N E of Ras Mnqpnrqnm 1 ^ E., 13 a little islet or pillar of rock, 

^ m. 01 ims xViusendom with a clear passage between them, and as deen water as at Ain 

r;r‘hearrsomo'SatVb';afms^ S Sirfl 

natives the Bab,^r^Fak-ef-S5.(thr£on\*?alT3^ iT*” ^ 

Hbdi ~PP03iS 

di. a deep bay between; it is quite a perpendicular cliEf, about 300 ft.'higk ThiTchiJuei 
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bjis occasionally been used by steamei's; but great attention must be paid to the steerage. 0\sing 
to the strong tides and baffling winds, it is not safe for sailing-vessels. The Arabs only venture 
through in rowing-boats. 

SELLAMEH WA BENATHA, called by English sailors the Quoins, are a group of three 
remarkable islets, the largest of which, called the Great ftuoin, or Sellameh, 450 ft. high, bears 
X, ^ W. 7 m. from Eas Masandim, and is visible in clear weather 27 m; in lat, 20° 30' N., Ion. 
50° 3T E, From it the highest part of the Little Quoin bears S.E. i- S. 2 m.. and the peak of 
Gap Island E. by S. i S. 4 cables. The Little ftnoin, 168 ft. high, is also quoin-shaped, but has 
a more gentle slope on top than the Great Quoin; the highest bluff is to the S. It is accessible 
on the N. side only, off which a small spit runs in the direction of Gap Island. Gap Island, the 
name given to the centre islet, has a peak near the centre, about 250 ft. high, and cliffs all round. 
The soundings are 45 to 50 fathoms close to Sellameh, and 70 to 80 close to the S. of the Little 
Quoin, increasing towards Musendom Island. 

The Tide sets N.W. and S.E. about the Quoins, 8 knots at springs. It is not recommended 
to sailing-vessels to pass to the S. of them; the wind is often lost near them, and the tide-races 
will turn a vessehhalf round against the helm. 

Tawakkul, or Suweik, called formerly Lump Island, 400 ft. high, is a precipitous islet, 
and like Sellameh or Great Quoin. The depths are 60 to 80 fathoms at ^ m. off. 

Rak Suweik Shoal, at J m. to the W. of this islet, is a small rocky patch, 50 yards across, with 
. only 0 ft. on it, and 50 to 60 fathoms close-to. It often has a flock of small birds hovering 
ijver it. 

Jezirat Koon, or El-Khail, is a precipitous island, near 600 ft. high, about a mile long 
E. and W., with a depression in the centre forming a kind of saddle. Its W. and higher peak is 
4 m. W. by S. from lias Masandim. Jezirat Ahu Sir, l}dng off a projecting promontory called 
lias Makhalif, is 6 cables long N. and S., and has 40 fathoms close-to on the N. side. It lias 
cliffs all round, and near the S. end a peaked hill about 400 ft. high, sloping down to the N. end. 
It is separated from the main by a deep strait called Bab Makhalif, J m. broad, through which the 
tides set very strong with eddies; near the mid-channel is a high precipitous rock. The N. point 
' of this island bears nearly AV., 5f m from Ras Masandim. The Mishkan Rocks are several 
detached rocks or islets close together 15 ft. above the sea, and of white colour, lying N.N.W. of 
Abu Sir, with a clear passage 6 cables wide, with' 20 to 25 fathoms in it, between them and tliat 
island. There are 70 fathoms a mile to the N. of them. 

Perforated Rock, bearing W. 8 m. from Has Masandim, and 9 m. to S.W. of the Great 
Quoin, is a little islet, about 40 ft. high, with perpendicular sides, and a hole through it; whence 
its name. The Strait or Bab, between this islet and Ras Shariteh is only a cable wide, and hardly 
tit even for boats, owing to the strength of the tides. There are 60 to 70 fathoms within a mile 
to the N. of this islet, and 30 to 85 between it and the Mishkan Rocks. Between Ras Shariteh 
and Ras Makhalif are three coves, each nearly a mile long N. and S., with deep w’ater, exposed to 
N. winds, and with 20 fathoms in the entrance. 

To the E. of Ras Makhalif, lies Kumzar Cove, upwards of 1 m. deep, and 5 ni. wide, at the 
bottom of which is the town of Kumzar, It contains about 500 men, and is built in a gloomy 
valley or gorge in the mountains; the w(iter is obtained from a deep well, some distance up the 
water-course. The inhabitants are fislierraen, and have fifty or sixty boats of different sizes; they 
take their salt 6.sh, shark-fins, for barter to Kesm (at E. and of El-Kishm Island), with which 
place they have mucli intercourse. 

Jezirat Ghanam, or Ghunnum, From Ras Shariteh the coast runs about S. for 4 m., and off 
1 it lies this island, which is 2^ m. long, N. and S., by J broad, its N. end bearing S.W. 1^ m. from 
the Perforated Rock. It has cliffs nearly all round: the N. point is low, but it rises gradually 
towards tlie S. end, where it is about 600 ft. high, rising over cliffs about 200 ft. high. There are 
15 to 40 fatlioms i m. off its seaward side. The island is barren, without water or inhabitants; 
but goats ai*e kept here belonging to the Kumzar people. 

The COAST, from RA8 MASANDIM to RAS-EL-E3IAIMAH, forms the N. and W, sides 
of the Ruweis-aJ- Jebal. The mountains rise close to the sea, as far as Shuam, 13 m. above Ra.s- 
1 el-Khaimah. when they begin to recede from the coast, and the low shore begins, which is cbarac- 
I ti ri.itio of the whole of the Arabian coast. The coast N. of Shuam is deeply indented into inlets, 
I with deep water close to the cliffs, which, excepting a few little beaches at intervals, line the entire 
i coast. The soa is everywhere beautifully clear. Seen from the N., when not quite close in, Jebel 
Labjin (Shuam Peak; is conspicuous over all the other bills, still appearing with a small tiihle tc»p. 
j Khor Kawi, the strait between Ghauam Island and the main, is only J m. wide at either end, 
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widening to ^ m. within, with soundings from 15 to 19 fathoms, sand and rock. The tides set i 
strong through the strait, a,nd to the W.S.W. across the entrance. A vessel ^/ishing to enter these I 
straits for shelter, &c., should do so from the N. end, and, bearing in mind the set of the tide across | 
the entrance, round the low N.E. point of the island, anchoring immediately after passing it, in ! 
15 to 17 fathoms, well over on the W. side, close to a little reef about a cable from the shore. It I 
IS not recommended as a place of shelter for sailing-vessels, unless in emergency, as at least there I 
would be much difficulty in getting out again. It would be far preferable to cross the Gulf to | 
Hcnjam or Kesm anchorage; or, in a shemal, if possible, to fetch into Khasab Bay. * 

Khor Ghub Ali is formed on the S. side of a headland bearing S.S.W. about 1 ra. ^rom Ghanam i 
Island. This khor runs in nearly straight 3J-m. to the S.E., with an average width of i} m. On a i 
sandy beach at the bottom is the small village of the same name, with a few date and other trees, | 
and good water. The soundings are ^28 fathoms in, and 30 off the entrance, and 16 fathoms at 
1 m. from the head of the cove. The sides of the cove are high cliffs; the N. entrance-point 
about 300 ft. high, with a conical hill on the summit sloping on all sides dowm to the cliffs, forming 
a headland 1 m. in wyth, and about 800 ft. high. The bottom of this cove is less than 1 m. from 
Euhet Shisheh. The cliff at the S. point of Khor Ghub Ali is about as high as that on the N. side; 
lence the coast runs S, by W. 4 m., to the entrance of IClior-as-Shem. 

KHOR-ES-SHEM. or ELPHINSTONE INLET, is an e.xtensive and winding inlet, above 
o m. in length, its breadth in parts being under ^ m.; the coast line is deeply indented, and there i 
are several islands in it. Its entrance is about 5 m. to S. by W. of Khor Ghub Ali and a mid- I 
channel course should be taken. At El-Jibbeh Islet, the entrance to Khor-es-Slicm is only j 
^-m. wide, with 15 fathoms water; and, from a little distance, tlie entrance of this large inlet is 
lardly discernible. A remarkable peak, 3,000 ft. high, having a great precipice on the S.E. side, 
stands near the S. point of the peninsula wdiich forms the N.W. side of Khor-es-Shem; it is 
called Jebel Shem. The little village of Shem, with wells of brackish water, is on the N. side 
of the inlet, 4m. within the entrance; and abreast it, close to the S. shore of the inlet i§ Shem 
Island, reducing the width of the channel to Jm.; the depth being 20 fathoms in this part. 

Telegraph Station. To the S. of Shem Island is a small islet on which is situated tiow the 
telegraph Station, whence the wire goes over to Gubot Ghazireh and thence to the Persian coast. | 
('bgg Remarks under *Gubet Ghazireh.) At 2 m. above Shem is a narrow projecting point, Ras | 
uatam, about 50 ft. high, and rising gradually to the N.; and, to the E. of this, is the village of j 
iladeh, with wells of good water, said to be the best in the inlet. ' j 

Seibi is the largest village in the inlet; it contains a deep well of water, which is said to be J 
lac vish after a drought, aud a water-Uiuk or reservoir, also the ruins of other tanks, and many 1 
gFcUes. Near El Jibbeh Islet is the entrance to a little land-locked cove, with a depth decreasing j 
rom 0 fathoms, which would be a convenient place for laying a vessel aground. On the . side 
ot Its entrance is a small village called Nathili. There is no danger in the Elphinstonc Inlet ; a i 
sai lug-vessel would have great difficulty in getting in or out; hut a steamer could with the greatest j 
ease run up the inlet, passing Shem Island on the N.. and Seibi on the S. side, uassina all the j 















this place, boats coming from the W. coast of ’Omman, and Kesm, &c., in the date season to 


^ Kadeh Cove. On the E. side of Ras-as-Sheikh the coast runs S. 3t}m. to the bottom of a 
narrow cove, where is a small village called Kadeh, with a large date-grove. The cove is i m. wide^ 
at entrance, and 1J m. deep; the soundings shoaling gradually from 10 fathoms. 

Tides In the inlet it is H. W. F. and C. at iO h. 40 ra.; springs rise SJ- ft. 

Ras Sheikh Mas’ud, in lat. SO'' 16' N., Ion. 56° 13' E., is a high point, projecting on the 
W. side of Khasab Bay, called Ras-as-Sheikh generally, sloping gently up from the cliffs at its 
N.*extreme, which are about 50 ft. high, towards the peak called Fine Peak on the chart, 4,470 ft. 
high. The long, regular slope of tliis point cannot be mistaken from the W. A sailing-vessel 
standin^T into Khasab Bay, with a W. wind, should not round this cape too close, so as to be 
becalm^ under it. The "tides are weak inside tliis point; but. outside set across from it and 
Perforated Rock, K.E. and S.W., to 2 knots. 

At this point the inlets of the Ruweis-al-Jebal end, the coast to the S.W. of it being 
comparatively kniight. There are 40 fathoms at i m. to the W., and 30 fathoms 1 m. to N, of it. 

The COAST on the W. side of Ras-es-Sheikh runs S.W. 3-J m., then 11 m. S.S.W'. to Shuam 
Point, formed by a mountain about 2,500 ft. high, sloping regularly down to the sea. To the S. of 
Shuam Point the mountains begin to recede from the sea; the coast trending gradually to S.S.W. 
and S.W., and being, from this point, a low sandy shore, which continues the whole extent of the 
S. coast of the Gulf. Rams, a fort and small town in a dale-grove, stands 6 ra. to N E. from Ras 
el* Khaimah ; a tower, showing above the trees, is the principal object from sea-ward; it lies on a 
khor, the entrance to wliich is nearly dry at L. W. About 2 m. inland, is the hill fort of Zayah, 
destmyed during the expedition against the pirates. 

The soimdings to S. of Shuam Point, ai'e 25 to 30 fathoms at 2 m. off. At the commence¬ 
ment of this low coast they begin to decrease, there being 10 fathoms at ^ra., and 20 fathoms 
3 m. off, and they still farther decrease on advancing to the S.W.; bottom generally sand. 

* RAS-EL-KHAIMAH, or JIILFAR, in lat. 25° 48' N., Ion. 55° 57' E., a large town, built on 
a lonf^ sandy peninsula or spit, is the capital of the Joasmi chief, whose authority is acknowledged 
in alfplaces S. of Ras-es-Sheikh, as far as Jezirat-al-Hamrah, also in Shargeh and the little towns 
near it, and on that part of the E. coast of 'Ohman called Es-Shemiliyeh. It may contain 4,000 
or 5,000 inhabitants. The town is chiefly of stone houses, with some square buildings higher than 
the rest, which are the sheili’s residences; on one corner of the highest is a little dome, which is 
about 6)0 ft. above the sea, and visible 12 m. The flag of the Joasmis (red, with narrow white 
border,) is shown on another high building to the left. In running up from tlie W., a range of 
high reddish sand-hills will he a guide for finding the place. 

^ Directions. In crossing the gulf to this place, after taking a departure from the Tumb, the 
tides, which run strong up and down the coast, may throw a vessel out of her course. There is no 
danger on the coast, and 20 fathoms will be found about 9 m. off. A good berth is in 5 J fathoms 
24 to 3 m. N.W. of the town; the holding-ground is good, and the natives say there is not so much 
sea ill a N.-Wester as at other places on this coast. Abreast of the town the water is shoal, and 
this shoal-water is said to extend some distance to the S.W. 

The entrance to the khor, or back-water, is round the N. end of the low sandy point on which 
the town is built, and is 1^ ra. to the N E. of the town; large boats can enter at H. W. unladen: 
it runs down S.W. close to the back of the town, where the native boats lie; there are only 2 ft. at 
the entrance at L, W., but 9 ft. when inside, as far as the town. A great many boats and biighalahs 
belong to this port, which has quite recovered from its destruction by the expedition in 1819. 
Cases of piracy are now unknown, and the inhabitants of this, oncathe head of the piratical ports, 
are quite civil to Europeans. In 1850 Saltan Bin Suggur, the ci-devant pirate chief, who was 
nearly 100 years of age, was still the reigning prince; he succeeded Lis father in 1803, and signed 
the treaty against piracy with General Grant Keir in 1820. The inhabitants, who are of the Joasmi 
or Kawiosim tribe, send about twenty boats to the pearl fishery. Supplies of cattle, vegetables, and 
fruit irmy be obtained here; water uncertain. 

The Coast from Ras-el-Khairaah to Abu Zhabi, This coast, formerly the chief seat of the 
pirates, is throughout lov, and sandy, and runs nearly straight, in a general direction S.W. for a 
distance of 120 m. Tlie mountains of the Paiwois-el Jebal are seen till past Debay, in clear weather. 
Tl'io towns are all built near the entrance of a khor or salt-water creek, of which there are many 
along tliis coast, ofOm communicating with each other, or forming large back-waters, in which tli.ir 
veHscls are kept. They are very similar in appearance, and it is diflicult for the stranger to mdee 
out 'obich town he is off. The red sand-hills to S.W. of Ras-ol-Khaimah end at 2 or 3ra. to the 
S.W. of Jc/drat-el-IIamrab. 



























SHARIKAH, or SHAEGEH, (Squai'e Tower) iu lat. 25° 22' N., Ion. 55° 24' E., bears from 
Aymaun S.W., 5 m. Shargeh, the most important town on the coast, is under the sovereignty of . 
the chief of Eas-el*Khaimah, and contains 8,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, chiefly of the Joasmi or 
El-Kawasim tribe. It is about IJm, in extent along the E. bank of the Khor, and there are 
several detached towers in it; the highest square one, a little to the right of the centre of the town, 
is that on which the flag is shown. There is a high round tower at the S. end of the village of 
Liyeh, which appears part of Shargeh from the sea. At the S. end of the town is some white 
rocky rising ground, 30 or 40 ft. high, forming a bluff at the S, end, which is conspicuous approach¬ 
ing the place from the N. or N.W. The date-groves extending from Ajman end at Shargeh, but 
there are a few scattered trees about 1 m. to the S. of it. The coast is said to be called Julfarah 
by the Persians, but Es-Sirr by the Arabs. 

Anchorage. The soundings are nearly regular, 5 fathoms are less than J m. off, opposite 
liiyeh (or Shargeh) Point, and 1 m. off at the entrance to the Khor; 9 fathoms ai'e 3 m. off. The 
anchorage is with Liyeh Point from S. to S.S.E. (so that boats can fetch off and on from that 
point with the sea-breeze), in summer in 5 fathoms, but in winter iu 6 or 7 fathoms; the holding- 
ground is bad, being rock with little sand. A heavy swell sets in even with a moderate breeze 
from N.W., which renders it imprudent to anchor too close in, except in a case of necessity, and 
the N.-Westers seldom give sufficient warning of their approach. Off this place the 20-fathom line 
is 25 m. from shore, the great flat called the pearl bank having fairly commenced. 

The Khor is very small and shallow, its entrance is a mile N.E. of the flag-staff tower, it runs 
to the S.W. between the town and the sea, leaving only a narrow strip of sand outside it, winds 
round the httle bluff before-mentioned, and spreads out into a small back-water, joining the Khor 
from Khan village. Notwithstanding there is only about 1ft. on the bar at L. W., they manage 
to get large baghalahs, &c., in, unladen. 

The best place for boats to land is not at the creek, where there is generally a surf, but at 
Liyeh Point, a little projecting rocky point opposite the town, (generally there are some native boats 
lying there) which you pull round, and should bring to bear- about N.N.W.; this is the only 
place you should attempt to land at in even a moderate N.-Wester. There are plenty of ferry¬ 
boats to cross the creek, which on landing here is between you and the town. 

BEBAY, or DEBAI, in lat. 25° 16' N., Ion. .55° 18' E., bearing from Shargeh S.W. 1 S., 
distant 7 m., stands about 20 ft. above the sea, on the S. side of the entrance to a small creek, 
having in it from 10 to 27 ft. water near the town, but the entrance has only 2 ft. water at low 
tide. There are several small banks off it, and the coast is fronted by a long reef to the distance 
of from l~ to J which extends N.E. nearly to the distance of Aboo Heil. From 1^- fathoms 
close to tlie banks, the soundings increase regularly to 6 fathoms at 1 m. off, and at 3 m. off vary 
from 6 to 8 fathoms over rocks and sand. The rise of tide is 7 ft. on the springs. The town con- 
sist^-- of mud hovels, inside a low mud wall, having several breaches, and defended by three round 
towers and a square castellated building with a tower at one angle, much dilapidated, in which aro 
three or four old rusty guns. The W. tower, situated on a small cliff over the creek, is in moderate 
repair, with three or four guns mounted. The inhabitants are of the Beni Yas tribe, amounting to 
Ixjtween 1,000 aud 1,200, and the sheik is subject* to the Imaum of Maskat, who keeps 150 negroes 
here as soldiers to guard the lowm The inhabitants collect shark fins, and send about uiuety boats 
• to the pearl fishery, which is their chief support; the yearly returns amounting to between 20,00t 
and 30,000 dollars. The only fresh-water wells in the place are at the back of the town, in two or 
! throe small dato-groves; the country otherwise is barren. Dates are procured from Bahrein, and a 
Bmall quantity of rice from ^Maskat. 

Debai is recognisable as being the last town on the coast, there being not a single date-tree or 
huuse from this place to Abu Zhabl. Debai was considered the terrainatiou of the Pirato Coast, as 
the natives to the S.W. have been generally less addicted to predatory habits, and inclined to bo 
iVkudly to the English, perhaps through fear. 

The Coast from Debai to Abu Zhabi stretches in a S.W. direction 07 ra., and is safe to 
0 i pr-a\ch by the ^ioiinding^:, which are genernlly regular, over a sandy bottom, mixed with rocks in 
some place-; and the dei^ibs are from IJ- to 5^ or .6 falhoms, from 3 to 0 m. off shore. The land 
in thi. .-p.vie is mostly low and flat, without date-trees; but in lat. 25° 2' N., Ion. 55° 8' E.. Jebel 
Alii ft. hij^dB is utm ted 2^ m. inland. Between this mount and Abu Zhabi are the following 

c: :--Eaa Ifaswajx, 5 from Jebel Alii; Ras Ountut, or Kanadah, 35 m, to the S.W. 

■ ]>.:! -.i; Ghumbi, about (> m. from Guntut; Rag-el-Aura., iu lat. 24° 43' N., about 7 leagues to 

. / Thcof, : nd 'imUar remorka cljawhcre, as to tho paramount authoritj over Arab towns, may aduiit of oor- 

I . 1 ijgbtd for nignty .e.mongBt tho Olimau aud tlnAr relatives. 
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N.E. of Abu Zhabi; Marafjain, 3 m. nearer to the latter; Eas-el-Ghurab, witliin 10 m. of it • 
and lias Luffnn, about 3^^ m. from Abu Zhabi. 

Ha^t Thalair Reef fronts the coast from Ras-el-Aura to Abu Zhabi, projecting more than 

1 T^-vTline of coast; its most prominent part (which has 6 fathoms close-toj 
bears N.N.E. 17 m. from Abu Zhabi. ' 


ZHABI, or ABOTHUBBEE, in lat. 24° 29' N., Ion. 54° 2If' E., is a town toiIi a 
sina foit, and about m. to the S.S.W. of it there is a village and a tower. A sliip may anchor 
at othubl^e, '^ith the fort from E. to E.S.E., in 3 fathoms about a mile off, or in 4 fathoms 
^ j- ^ ^ shoal projects in a N.W. direction 1J m. from Abothubbee, and 

stietches in a N.E. direction about 3 m., at the same distance from the shore, ^^dth 6 to 1*2 ft. on 
^ ^ populous town on the coast. It stands at the W. extremity of the 

couiitiy 01 Ohman, and is the chief town of the great Beni Yas tribe, and under an independent 
cliiei. ilm tirst establishment here of the tribe took place one hundred yeai-s ago. 

•. 1 ? town contains about 20,000 inhabitants, and there are some Banyans here. It sends 
SIX undred boats to the pearl fishery. The Beni Yas tribe is a fine race of men; they wear the 
hair long over the shouldem, twisted up in plaits. The chief is veiy friendly to the English. 

attle might be obtained here; but the only water found is exceedingly brackish, all the good 
\Na,tei being brought from Debay; and as it is sold at the rate of one keran for two or three goat¬ 
skins or mussuks-full, it can only be afforded by the richer class. The Abu Zhabi fishing-boats, 
out of the pearl season, are found at every island, creek, <&c., between this place and Khor el Adeid; 
the chief of Abu Zhabi claiming the sovereignty over the intermediate coast. His authority is 
nominally recognised also by the Beduin on this part of the coast. 

Pilots. A ship intending to visit the coast and islands between Debay and El Bidah, would 
get the best pilots at this place. 

Directions. A vessel bound to Abu Zhabi, had better take a dejiarture from the island Sir 
Abu Nufair, and keep the peak of that island N. -J- AV, while in sight: great overfalls will be met 
with in the soundings; and she must be prepared for finding herself set to either side of the place 
by the tide. A good look-out must be kept from the mast -head, as the fort, the first thing seen, 
will not be visible more than 8 m. from the deck, or when in 8 fathoms; which depth is also found 
close to the reefs. The reefs to the E. of the place are the chief danger. If coming* down the 
coast, care is requisite, particularly at night, in passing the Hadit Thalair Reef. 

THE COAST, to the S. and W. of Abu Zhabi, changes to a W. direction, and is fronted by a 
chain of islands, formerly called East-India Company’s Islands, but each of them has a native 
name. This chain extends pardlel with the coast in an E. aiid \V. direction, from the meridian of 
Abu Zhabi to Khor-el- Besm, and is surrounded by an unbroken line of coral reefs, and shoal water 
extends many miles off them. Therefore no ships should go below the latitude of Abu Zhabi, or 
bring Dzarkuh Island to bear to the N. of N.W. by W. The other islands, to the W., are also 
surrounded by reefs, but they are less united, having channels between them. 

Khor-el-Besni is a spacious inlet or channeli with soundings of 3 to 7 or 8 fathoms; the only 
safe enti'ance into it is Ion. 52° 58^ E., 6 m. to the W. of Besm-el-Gharbi, between the shoals off 
that island and Aish Islet. Merchant ships, however, can have no object lu conning here, for the 
coast has no villages, being only a stony desert shore. Khalat Hail is a sandy islet near the verge 
of the shoal water, which lies 15 m. to the N.E. of Klior-el-Besm. Khalat Huwaila is a similar 
but smaller sandy islet, lying 4 m. to N.W. of the other, with a passage called Khor Bishubur 
between. 


Rak-el-Hiyi, an extensive shoal, lying 50 m. to the W. of Abu Zhabi. has its N. extrcnio in 
lilt 24 do N ., and Ion. 5o° 22^ .E. Ihe islet Khalat Huwaila stands on the S. verge of this sliOJil. 

1 he sea is cleai between Ivak-el-Hiyi and Dzarkuh Island, but to the S. of the latter lies the 
Staunus Shoal. 

Faslit Butini, or Stannns Shoal, has many dry banks on it, and extends from lot. ^4° 81' N.. 
to lat. 44 40 N and from Ion 53° E., to Ion. 53° 9' E.; the N. end being 4 leagues due S. 

froin Dzarkuh Island; between them the sounding? are from 6 to 8 fathoms, with a .-^nnill shoal- 
bank of fathoms l .l m. &, of Dzarkuh. To the S.W. of Stannns Shoal, tlie depths aiv? from 
7 to 10 fathoms towards the entrance into Khor-el-Bezm, or to the distance of 8 leagues iu the 
direction of beir Benu Yas; but from the latter island in a N.E. and E. direction, to ilie distance 
ot 4 leagues, there ai*e many slioal spots and sevei*al dry sand-banks. 

SEIR BENU YAS, situated 6 leagues to tho S.E. by E. of Dalmah, has two peaked hills in 
the centre of the island, 430 ft. high, in lat. 24° 19' N.. Ion, 52° 37' E. It is about Om in 
extent, N. and S., and 3 to 4 ni. in bnmdth, its N.W. extremity terminating in a low sandy uoint 
It IS bounded on its N. and E. side., by a shoal-buuk e.xtcndijng 1 oi: 2 m. from the shore. I he 
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S. point of the island is distant about 3 m. from the main land, leaving a narrow slioal channel, 
navigable only by small pearl-boats. The S.E. point of the island curves round to the W., forming 
a safe land-locked harbour within it, for small vessels, with 5 and 6 fathoms water, and from 
3 to 4 fathoms at the entrance. The channel between Arzanah and Seir Benii Yas is safe, with 
irregular depths from 8 to 19 fathoms. From Imnce, the whole coast to the W. is very low, and 
several small islands lie off it, considered dangerous to approach. 

Jebel Duwarikah, in lat. 24° 10' N., Ion. 52° 37y E., is a point of land 350 ft. high, at 3 m 
S. from Seir Beini Yas: and from hence to Ras-el-Mashereeb, in lat. 24° 18' N., Ion. 51° 45' E., 
the coast, which is generally low, forms a bight, receding to lat. 23° 58' N., and is fronted by a 
shoal-bank of foul ground, projecting 6 m. in some places, and at other parts only 2 to 4 m. 
About 10 m. from the const, and 4^ leagues W. by S. from the S. point of Seir Beuu Yas, lies a 
2-fathom bank, having 7 and 8 fathoms water around; from this, Jebel Duwarika bears E. by S. 
distant 13 m., and other shoals lie between. 

Psyche Islands, between the lat. of 24° 9' and 24° 15' N., and in Ion. 52° E., are two low 
islands, with some small islets and shoals to the W. and S.W. of them, and 5 m. of reefs to the 
N.E., N., and N.W.; these islands are 7 leagues to the S.W. of Dalmah Island, and the depths 
are from 9 to 20 fathoms in the direct line between them. The N. island, which is the largest, is 
called Yahs, and (the plural of this) Yasaht is the Arab name for the group. 

THE COAST. At 10 m. to the W.N.W. of Ras-el-Mashereeb lies a head-land, named Eas¬ 
el-Adrah, or Khadrah, in lat. 24° 23' N., and between these capes are two deep inlets, formed by 
the contiguous shoals and islands; and 2 m. to the N.W. of Ras-el-Adrah is Rarah, or St. Thomas 
Group, consisting of several small islands and rocks. Goodwin Islands, or Kaffay, lie 4J leagues 
to the N.E, in lat. 24° 35 J' N., Ion. 51° 44' E., from whence S. to Ras-el Mashereeb, and towards 
Psyche Islands, a continued chain of reefs and shoal-banks extend, requiring great caution in any 
vessel which might approach the great bight to the W. of Dalmah. From Ras-el-Adrah the coast 
e.xtends about 4^ leagues to the W.S.W., then takes a N. and N.N.E. direction, by which a great 
bay, called Khor-ez-Zuan, is formed, having several shoal-banks in it, with soundings of 3 to 9 
fathoms between them generally throughout the bay. 

Ras Boogmais, in lat. 24° 34^' N., Ion. 51° 30,1 E., is 34 leagues to the W. of Kaffay, and 
forms the N. boundary of Khor-ez-Zuan. A shoal extends 4 m. from it to the E., and about 4 m. 
to the N.W. of it, round a mount, called Jebel Udaid, is the enti’ance to a deep inlet or back-water, 
called Khor-el-Udaid. Jezirat-ain-Lasaht, in lat. 24° 46' N., Ion. 51° 37' E., distant 2 leagues 
from the main, is a group of three small isles, with some rocks and shoals near them to the N., 
and a great shoal, named Fesht-el-IJdaid, to the N.E., which is dry in patches, and extends from 
lat. 24° 44' to 21° 54' N., its E. edge being in Ion. 51° 53' E. To the E.S.E. of this shoal, and 
N.E. from Kaffay 6 leagues, lies a small sandy isle, called Halat Dalmah, with an extensive shoal 
of 6 m. in extent to the S.W. and N.W.; and Machassib, another small isle, is situated nearly 
mid-way between this shoal and Goodwin Islands, also sun’ounded by a shoal, with a most exten¬ 
sive shoal to the S.E., in wliich direction for many miles no soundings have been taken. Therefore, 
when in this part, a vessel should not lose sight of Dalmah high island. 

Rai-el-AUarcli, in lat. 24° 59' N., Ion. 51° 37' E., has a reef projecting 7 m. to the S.E., 
called Fasht Ai-eif, and there is a passage of 3 m. wide between it and Fasht-el-Udaid, with depths 
of 0 to J4 fathoms. Between the tongue of Fasht-el-Areif and the sandy coast to the W. is a 
bight, affording secure anchorage in N.W. winds, with, depths from 9 to 3 fathoms. About 11 m. 
to the E. of Ras-el-Allarch is the S. extremity of a large bank, called Eak Gre3ma3rn, having many 
shoal patches on it, extending from lat. 25° N. to 25° 14' N., and from 3^ to 5 leagues E. and W. 
Has Abu-l-Mashnt, in lat. 25° 16' N., and 17 m, to N. of Ras-el-Allarch, is a projecting 
head-land, having a bay to the N.W. of it, surrounded by shoals, with the town of El-Bidah at the 
bottom of the bay, about 4 m. to the W. of the head-land ; and the low islands Jezirat-es-Sufy, and 
Jezirat-el-Ali, the first 4 m., and the other about 7 m. to the N.N.W. of Mashut. 


THE COAST from Wakra to Eas Eakkin is all low, except at El-Bidah, where there is 
some slightly elevated rocky ground, and a few hillocks in different other parts; it is chiefly stony 
. desert, the N. part being very low. The chain of out-lying reefs extending all the way from Yasaht 
Inlands, ends at El-Bidah, and the sea above that place is clear of danger: but the shore-reefs 
extend in places, as much as 9 or 10 ra. off shore, so that the bottom is seen under the vessel before 
t is made. The coast north of El-Adeid is called Burr Kutr, or Gatr, which name applies 
^ uio whole of the peninsula. It is under the authority of the Sheikh of Bahrein. The towns of 
' balh.Ti pearl-fishery, chiefly from El-Bidah and'Wakra. It is in- 

character^* different tribes of Beduin, of whom the Monasir hear a bad 
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The Tides set N. and S. along the coast between Rak Greynain and Wakra, but not ver> 
Strong; the Hood sets to the S. 

Wakra, a town lately rebuilt, and a very rising place, is close to the , beach, and has twelve 
towers; with about 1,000 inhabitants, and many boats belong to it. One mile to the S., close to 
the shore, stands a little hill called Jebel Wakra (85 ft); it is a level-topped rocky hill, of brown 
colour, visible 12 m. Ihe town may be approached to about 2 ni. Native boats run close up to 
the town at H. W., either through or over the I’eef. A ship would have to anchor 2 to Q-i- m. ofiP 
shore, in 4 fathoms. 

BIDAA, or EL-BIBAH, and DOBGEIII, are two large towms close together, situated in 
a deep bay, the reels off which make it a natural harbour. The land on the W. side of 
Uie bay is 40 to 50 ft. high, and a stony desert, quite level on the top; Rasbel-Mashut, the 
o^Ili. point of the bay, is quite low, and the entrance to the harbour is about 2 m. to the 
N. of it. The promontory between Bidaa and Bahrein, terminating in Ras Rakkin, is all styled 

The Sheikh of El-Bidah, who is under Bahrein, has some authority over the chiefs of the 
ot ei two towns. The three towns together may contain 5,000 inhabitants, of the Uttubi tribe, 
ley aie constantly at feud with the Beduin, and not safe to be outside the walls after dark, 
ley are also often molested by the Wahebbi chief, whose capital, Riyadh, is seven days’journey 
inland. Water is dear here and indifferent; the best is brought in skins from the desert, some 
istance from the town. There are few supplies. Fire-wood is brought from the interior, and 
also from Clarence Strait, (El-Kishm Island). They have no large baghalahs, but many pearl 
boats, and the inhabitants are all employed in the pearl fishery. 

place. A vessel coming from the N. could not sight the Kutr coast S. of Ras 
Latfan; she should stand down the coast in a line of between 5 and 7 fatl;ioms till El-Bidah bears 
by account W.S.W., when she should haul in for it, keeping a good look-out, till in 3 or 4 fathoms, 
outside which depth the town will not be seen. If coming from the N E. or S.E., she’had better 
toke a departure from Halul Island, which is visible 14 m., and should bear while in sight E.N.E. 

If she should have been set by the tide to either side of tEe place, she would make either Jezirat 
All, or Jebel Wakra instead; in the latter case, she is too near Rak Greynain Shoal. There is 
an extensive flat outside the entrance to the harbour extending 4 m. beyond the reefs; it has 
8 fathoms close-to, and there are 3 and 2f fathoms all over it; bottom white sand. This is the 
principal difficulty for a ship to get over; if drawing more than 12ft., she should'anchor on the 
fwait for H. W. The H. W. at F. and C. is about 7i h., rise and fall 6 ft. Entering 
the harbour will be easier done in the forenoon; it is very difficult to see the reefs when entering 
the harbour in the afternoon, or leaving it in the forenoon. After sighting the high tower, on the 
high land behind the town, it should be brought to bear W.S.W., which is the fair way in, but a 
pilot is necessary. 

RAS LVFFAN, in lat. 26° 54V N., Ion. 51° 33' E., bears nearly N. from Kas Abu-l-Masbut 
t e coast between them being mostly low or swampy, widi some small indentations and shoal- 
banks, projecting 3J leagues from it in some places: but at Ras Luffan, and 10 m. to S., tbe shoal- 
an V projects only from 2 to 3 ra. off the land, and the soimdings decrease gradually in approaching 
tins par of the coast. From Ras Luffan, the coast takes a N.W. direction for about 8 leagues to 
wIt w fspaw some small bays, with the town of El-Huwailah 2 leagues 
W.N.W. from Ras Luffan, and Fuairat town about 4 leagues distant from the same head-land, 
pie poal-pnk that lines the coast between these head-lauds extends generally about 1-^ m. or 

2 m. from the shore, with regular soundings in its proximity 

Ras Reccan, or Rakkin, in lat. 20° 11' x\.. Ion. 51°‘ 14' E., is the N.W. point of a small 
contiguous to the mam land, which has a reef stretching out from it 2 im to the N. and 

3 in or 6 fa^oms coast, A vessel should not approach within 

THE PEARL BANKS AND OUTER ISLANDS. 

t., included all the space on the Arab coast 

^ tnTC f Q- soundings, commences on.<the E about Sliargeb, passes about 

to N F nf RoJ R ki*- ond to Halool Island ; thence to N.W., passing about 10 leagues 

Tbi'a" • ' ^'^’n* then about W.N.W. for 40 leagues to Jezirat Bu Ali, in Ion. 49° E. 

Innrl the pearf-banks of El-Bahrein also. Great reefs extend for miles out of sight of 

SnH f ® is siiooi everywhere, With groat 

overfalls, forming the largest and richest portion of the Peaid Bank. The water is everJSe 
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quite clear. The pearl banks are shoal knolls with 3 to 9 fathoms, and probably each one has a 
name by which it is known to the Arabs. 

The many islands, some of considerable heiglit, that stud the Pearl-Banks, are excellent land¬ 
marks, rendering the navigation less difficult- They are all barren and without water; and, with 
the exception of Dalmah, have jio permanent inhabitants. They are frequented by the pearl boats 
during summer; and in winter by Abu Zhabi fishermen, who catch and dry fish, and take turtle, 
which abound on the reefs. 

A vessel intending to visit the coast of the gulf to S. of the Pearl-Banks, or to navigate within 
the reefs, must have an Abu Zhabi pilot on board. 

SIE ABU NUFAIE, or SEIR ABONEp, N. point, in lat. 26^ 15' N., Ion. 54° 14' E., is 
2 m. in length N. and S., and 2 m. broad, having a peaked hill 240 ft. high at its S.W. part, with 
soundings of 3 or 4 fatlioms very near the shore, and 14 or 15 fathoms about a mile from it all 
around. ° In a direct line from this island to Zircooa the soundings are generally from 18 to 
13 fathoms. This island contains large quantities of sulphur, and has some mineral springs. It 
lies 35 ra. off the Arab coast. 

Dak Zakoom, or Rak Znknm, is a large pearl-bank, the shoalest part of which (3^ fathoms,) 
is 35 in. to S.W. of Seir Aboneid, and 38 m. to N.W. by W. W. from Abu Zhabi. 

DZARKUH, or ZIRCOOA, the S. end, in lat. 24° 52' N., Ion. 53° 0' E. e.xtends 2jm. to the 
X.N.W., and is the highest island on this side of the gulf, 540 ft..high. It is about 2 m. in breadth 
Ih and W., distant 14 leagues from the nearest coast. There are 10 fathoms water about a mile 
from the N. end of the island, and 5 or 54 fathoms 1 m. off its S. point, but a 2^-fathom bank lies 
about 2 m, S. from the S. point, and a spot of 18 ft., 1 m. from the N.W. part of the island. The 
sea is clear of shoals between Dzarkuh and Abu Zhabi, and the fair channel between Has Zakoom 
and Piak-el-Hiyi is 15 m. wide. 

Kamein, or Gimein, in lat. 24° 56' N., Ion. 52° 53' E. (S. point,) lying about 4 leagues to the 
S. of Das, is about IJm, in length N.W. and S.E., with three high hummocks nearly of equal 
height, 190 ft. high, two on the N. extremity, and one a little to' the S. Shoal water and foul 
ground front its S. end and E. side, from to f m., so that it affords no shelter in a Shemal; but 
the N. and N.W. parts are more bold to approach. 

Das, or Dauss (the peak,) in lat. 25° 94' N., Ion. 52° 53' E„ is about l^m. in length N. and 
S., high at the N. end 145 ft., but low’ at the S. It appears to be volcanic, and is destitute of trees, 
ihc S.W. extremity terminating in a low sandy point. There are 0 and 7 fathoms water within 
4m. of the island; and, within 3m. to S. and S.E. of the islet, shoal spots of 12 to 24ft. 

Arzanah, or Arzeneh, in lat. 24° 47' N, Ion. 52° 34' E., 9 leagues to the S.W. of Dauss, is 
200 ft. high, rugged in appearance, 2 m. in extent N. and S., aud li m. in breadth. The N.W. and 
W. parts have 9, 8, and 7 fathoms nearly close to the shore, but a 1-fathom shoal lies 2 aud 3 m. from 
the E. side: and an extensive 3-fathom bank lies from 2 to 5 m. to the N.E. There is a 3 fathoms 
shoal, a pearl-bank, with the centre of the island bearing S. by E. distant 8 m.; and several others 
off its N. and 'IJ. sides. No fresh water was discovered; but from the ravines occasioned by heavy 
rains, some might probably be got by digging wells. It produces only a few herbs, but no trees, and 
the S, extremity of the island terminates in a low sandy point. 

Dalmah, or Dalmy, the S. end, in lat. 24° 27-J-' N., Ion. 52° 19^ E., lying 20 m. to the 

R. W. of Arzanah, is 244 ft. high, of darker colour than the former island, aud about 5 m. long from 
N. to S., and 2d^m. broad. On its N. part is a round hill, below which the boundary is bluff, but 
not high; and, excepting at the S. point, the island may be approached to 7 fathoms. To the 

S. E. it is nearly of equal height, with two or three hummocks above a very low, narrow, sandy point, 
wliich extends irom N. to S., terminating the S. extremity; beyond which a shoal spit of 1 fathom 
extends to a dry sand-bank, Kalat Masuma, at 3 m. distance. There is no safe passage for large 
vessels to the S. of this island, on account of sudden overfalls. The sea between it aud the Goodwin 
Islands (Kaffay and Mayamat-et-tein,) has not been sounded, but extensive shoals lie more than 
12 m, to E. of the latter. The channel between Dalmah and Arzanah is clear of shoals, but the 
overfalls are sudden, from 8 to 20 fathoms, fine coral sand. 

Deyni, or Dainy, in lat. 24° 58V N., Ion. 52° 24V bearing N.W. 13 m. from Arzanah, is 
al*out 1J m. in length, narrow, and only 8 ft. high. The colour of the sand in hazy weather renders 
it dithcult to be distinguished when at a distance, and great caution is necessary in approaching this 
jrinnfi, which has a shoal-bank surroimding it and projecting above ^m. from the N. part, with two 
HTr,:ill inlets near tlie N.W. point. A 3-fathom pearl-bank lies 7 m. to the E. by S. i- S. The 
a».pUH .b^civase regularly towards the bank all round. 

D^vr.; U shararow, S. point, in lat. 25° 2' Nh, Ion. 52° 14' E., to the N.W. by W. of 
^ la ei ow and narrow, extending only a mile "W* and E., with two small hummocks on 
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ch extremity 40 ft. high ; and at 1 m. off the N. point lies a small pyramidal rock above water, 
towaids which and the island the depths regulai’ly decrease, and there is a sa;Ce passage between the 
rock and the N. end of the island. To the W. of this island, the coast ought to be approached 
\Mth care, as it is very low, and a most extensive shoal-bank, called Rak Greynain, lies mid-way 
leaving the only safe channel near the coast, or from 3 m. to 7 m. off Jebel Wakm. About 
5 m. N.W. from the pyramidal rock is a shoal of 6 ft. on a bank of 4 fathoms. The channel between 
Deyni and Sherarow is considered safe, although H.M.’s sloop Favourite is said to have had 
3^ fathoms the least water, on some overfalls, of sand mixed with white coral. 

Halul, or Hawlool, S. point, in lat. *25° 40' N., Ion. 52° 25^' E., situated to the N.N.E. of 
oherarow, 40 m. to the N.W. of Das, and 50 m. to E.S E. of Ras Luffan, is about a mile in length, 
of round form, and 180 ft. high, decreasing gradually at each extremity. It is destitute of trees, 
wit^hout any appearance of vegetation, and the soundings decrease gradually aU round it, to 2 or 
o fathoms nearly close to the shore ; but a rock above water lies at a small distance off the N. point 
ol the island. The Shah Allum Shoal lies 45 m. to N. i E. from Halul Island. 

The above islands appear to be of the same formation as Polior and the other islands on the 
emian side of the gulf, being of a brownish colour, with a coral base: they are situated nearly 
in t le centre of an extensive pearl fishery, which affords perhaps the best pearls in the world: and 
le season for this fishery is from April to September. A full description of all islands and banks 
letween the above and the coast cannot be given. The chart must be the guide, and eveiy vessel 
must take a pilot. Rennie rocky shoal (only 16 ft.) lies 40 m. to N. of Bahrein. 


COAST FROM RAS RAKKIN TO EL-KOWAIT. 

Has Rakkin, or Reccan, in lat. 26° 11' N., Ion. 51° 13J-' E., is the extreme point of that 
lemaikable tongue of laud which, projecting to the N., forms on its W. side the Gulf of Bahrein. 
Ihe cape itself is the N. point of an irregularly-shaped island near the coast to the W. of Ras 
Aiifeer, the N. main-land point. A coral reef surrounds Reccan Island, and lines the contiguous 
coast to the distance of 3jm. from the shore. This reef extends, with little interruption, from Ras 
Allarch along the shore already described, to Ras Reccan, and from thence to the S.W. 5 leagues, as 
fiir as Ras Asheraj. Khor Hasan is a town distant 3 leagues S.W. from Ras Reccan.' Vessels 
may anchor here in from 4 to 6 fathoms water, off shore 5 m., sheltered from all winds but those 
that blow from the ’N. Khor Hasan was the seat of the pirate chief, Ramah-bin-Jabber, who blew 
up his vessel in action, in 1826. There are several small villages along this part of the coast: 
Zabara, in lat. 26° 0' N., has extensive ruins close to the new town, which has some 1,500 inhabitants. 
About 2 m. W. of the latter place there is a sharp point of land, called Ras Asheraj, forming a 
small bay on its E* side, near the head of which is the village of Robeyjeh, on the coast about 
2 ra. S. from Ras Asheraj. The Yestaly at anchor in 5^- fathoms, soft ground, off Khor Hasan, had 
Jebel Dukhan on Bahrein Island in sight from the mast-head, bearing about W, by S., distant 
about 7J leagues. 

The shoal sand-banks fronting Khor Hasan, with from 1 to 3 fathoms water, stretch across to 
the body of Bahrein Island. Fasht-ad-Dibal Shoal, dry in several places, lies 5 leagues to the 
AV. of Ras Reccmi, and about the same distance E. from Maharak Island, its N. end being in hit. 
26° 17y N. Another rocky shoal, called Gatat Yaimleh, in lat. from 26° 7' N., to Ion. 26° 11V 
is 6 m. to the S.S.AV. of the former (and nearly joined,) with 9 to 12 ft. thereon; and the soundings 
trom these shoals AV. to the reef around Maharak Island are from 4 to 7 fathoms. Scorpion Shoal 
is smd to lie to the N. of Pms Reccan, and the water deepens from 6 or 7 fathoms near that cape, 
to 17 and 18 fathoms near the shoal; hut the depth on it is not known, nor doe.s Captain Constable’s 
chart show it; he seems to ignore its existence. 

The coast to the AA^ of Ras Reccan trends S.AV. 4 or 5 leagues, and then about S.S.AV. to the 
head of the Gulf of Bahrein, in lat. 25° 9' N., when it suddenly changes to N.N.AV., forming the 
W. shore of the gulf. Seven leagues to the S. of Ras Asheraj is the entrance of a deep inlet called 
Duhet-el'-Ufzan. Off the point which forms its AV. side are' the AA'^arden Islands, the largest of 
which, Jeziiat-el-IIawar, lies parallel with the general direction of the coast, and is about 11 m. long. 
The coast S. of the AVarden Islands continues in a S. by AV. direction for about 9 leagues to the 
head of the gulf, which forms a tongue shaped bay, called Duhet Selwah. The coast "forminfr the 
AV. side of the Gulf of Bahrein runs from the head of the gulf in a N.N.AV. direction for alx)ut 
5 leagues, and then N.AV. by N. for 3 or 4 leagues, at which point a wide but slightly-indented bay 
commences, having the island of Zultnooniyeh or Zuenone in its S. part, and the port of Ahievr in 
its N. part. ^ 

Ahjeyr, or XJkair, formerly called Jilla-Ogeia or Avadra, on the AV. shore of the Gulf of 
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Mrein, is in lat. 25° 40' N., and is the port of the late Wahabee capital of Deriah; but the land 
is sterile and tliinly inhabited aloiig this part of the coast. From Ahjeyr the coast resumes a 
N.W. by N. direction to the parallel of 26° N., where there is an islet called Duhet-ed-Dahan ; to 
the N. of this inlet the coast takes a N.N.E. dii'ection, to Kalaht-el-Hnsein Point, or Ras Cha- 
wachab, and curving gradually again runs to the N.W. to the town of El-Katif, in lat. 2b 33 IS 

BAHREIN ISLAND extends from lat. 26° 14V to 25° 46V N., and occupies a central 
position in the Gulf of Bahrein. It is about 80 m. in circumference, it seems very fertile, and 
about one-fifth of its surface is cultivated, covered with plantations of date-trees, &c.; its xN. shore 
fjxtends nearly in an E. and W. direction. The chief towm, Manamah, on the N.E. extremity, is 
large and populous; the buildings are, comparatively, well constructed, and the place altogether 
appears more respectable than any other town in the Persian Gulf. The bazaar is well supplied 
with fine cattle, poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit, also with grain; and a veiy considerable trade appears 
to be carried on with this port, particularly by those tribes who inhabit the whole extent of the 
Arabian coast from Ras-el-Khairaah to Koweit. Although plenty of cattle and fine large sheep 
were for sale, yet the prices demanded for them were higher than at any other port in the gulf; and 
rice, being imported, was consequently both scarce and dear. The population is supposed to amount 
to 40,000, or upwards, who employ more than 140 vessels of different sizes in trading to vaiious 
places, which produces a considerable revenue; but the pearl-fishery is of the greatest importance to 
the island, which in the season employs 400 boats, each containing from eight to twenty men, 
affording an annual product, it is said, of between sixteen and twenty lacs of dollars. The town of 
Ruffah, situated on a hill 7 m. inland, is the next in consequence to Manamah; but, like most Arab 
towns, consists of a ghurrie or fort, suiTounded by inconsiderable houses, built on the rums of a 
former town. There are numerous springs of excellent water in the interior of Bahrein, but at too 
great a distance from Manamah for a ship to be readily supplied. . i i • 

Manamah, a large town on the N.E. point of the island, with perhaps 8,000 inhabitants, is 
built along the shore for about J m. The houses are mostl}^ poor; the only conspicuous one being 
the sheik’s, which is a high semi-fortified building near the W. end of the town, on which the Hag 
is shown: close to the E. of it is a small minaret, only seen when in the inner anchorage. The 
N.E, point of the town is called Ras Ruman: ^ m. S. of this is a clump of dates behind the town 
standing on a little rising ground. 

The landing at the town, though better than at any other part of the island, is inconvenient, 
except at H. W.; the shore-reef being very shelving, boats cannot come within Jm. of the beach 
at L. W. Donkeys are always brought down, to assist persons landing, and to unload goods, (fee. 
4Iie following supplies are procurable:—Tf'ater, in plenty, and of good quality: if you have no 
water-ca.sks, see that the large wooden tank it is brought off in is clean: bullocks, sheep, and 
poultry, vegetables and fruit, Arab bread, flour, rice, &c., and other articles for use on board ship, 
except biscuits, spirits, and salt meat; fire-wood, but not for steam purjjoses; teak timber for repairs, 
but very dear; no iron-work. A baghalah’s mast might bo got, as a substitute for a broken spar, 
of heavy wood (poon.) 

The chief is very friendly to the English government, who support him against the aggi’essions 
of the Wahebbi Amir. There is a British agent, who is an Arab; and many Banyans are settled 
here. The inhabitants of this town, of Maharak and Al-Hed, are chiefly employed in the pearl 
fi.shery, to which altogether 400 boats are sent from these islands; but thm’e is a large agricultural 
population. Owing to the numerous springs of water on the N. part of the island, which are carefully 
employed in irrigation, it is very fertile; and the verdure, so miusual in this country, has a very 
ideasing effect. There are gi*eat numbers of fruit-trees, as citrons, limes, &c.; and very fine date 
plantations; much lucerne is grown for forage. The island produces quantities of dates, which are 
exported to other parts of Arabia, and India. The otlier exports are:—pearls, a few of the finest 
horses in the world, and some remarkably fine asses, to India and Maskat. Cotton sail-cloth for 
baghalahs is made here of very good quality, and exported to Koweit, Basrah, and to India. The 
only other manufactures are:—coarse cloth for turbans, &c., and mats made of the date leaf, ol 
fine te.xture. 

Some trade is carried on with India, many fine baghalahs belonging to the port. They have 
200 vessels from 20 to 300 tons, besides the smaller ones. The sheik has some fine war vessels, 
chiefly Batils, which are very fast sailers; his large baghalali, the Dunitjah, which is now employed 
in trade, mounted 10 guns. The imports are: Rice, timber, and other materials for ship-building, 
and piece goods, &c., from India; and coffee from the Red Sea. Near the ruined mosque with the 
two minarets, are the ruins of a considerable town, much better built than the present one, called 
Beled-alJedim (the old town); there ai’e also some well-built baths over some of the springs. It, 
Uifjrefore, appears to have fallen off in prosperity since earlier times, There ai’e stiU many villages 
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on tlie island m di^reut parts; but, according to all accounts, few compared with the number 
tormerly existing. The largest spring on the island issues from a reservoir,about 30 ft. deep and 
30 yards across, m a stream 6 or 8 ft. wide, and 2 ft. deep, which will give an idea of the supply of 
water on the island : it is about 1 m. S.W. of the minai-ets. Near tlie mosque, a fair is held every 
Fiiday, for the sale of horses, cattle, fruit, &c,, which is frequented by a large number of people, 
rortnguese Fort, or Jibliah, is on the Nj face of Bahrein Island, 3 m. to the W. of the sheilv’s 
house ill Manamah. It stands in a gap of the date-trees, and is useful as a mai'k to vessels entering 
Lhe minarets stand 2 m. to S.W. of Manamah, and Jebel Dukhan (400 ft.,) is 10 m. to the S of 
them. ^ 

Approaching Bahrein from the N. Departing from Berdistan Bank with the Hummocks of 
Kenn N.E. and Barn Hill E., steer S. by W. with flood-tide, or S.S.W. with the ebb, which is 
thought to be the best course. The soundings in mid-gulf are 40 fathoms, or a little more; and, 
o 70 ^ xr ^ 1 ^ which way the vessel drifts. Having approached the parsdlel of 

r. heep a trusty person at the mast-head to look out for shoals or discoloured water, which 
lom aloft can generally be seen at a considerable distance : here, also, the lead must be kept briskly 
png lor you will get upon the Pearl or Bahrein Bank, in about lat. 26° 50^ N., suddenly shoaling 
rom oO and 25, to 14, 10, or probably to 8 fathoms water, on a sandy bottom. Keep well to the 
1 ^^eridian of Maharak Island, for the Bennie Bocky Shoal, with only 16 ft., lies 46 m. to 

tie N. of Bahrein Harbour, and shoal spots of 3 to 0 fathoms have been found on the Ishairah 
Pearl Bank, in Ion. 50° 37' E.; whilst a 5-fathoms bank lies at 17 m. to S.E. of Ishairah. 

With a favourable wind, or in the night, keep under reduced sail to obtain true souudiugs, and 
be ready to anchor instantly, if you get less ivater than was expected. The souudiugs, however, as 
you proceed to the S., will be from 9 to 8 fathoms, with overfalls occasionally from 9;} to 7 fathoms. 
Attention to the tides is necessary, which run strong on the springs, particularly as you approach 
th^islands; they set about E. and W. With an advei’se wind, work between the meridians of 
50 50' and 51° E., which space may be considered the Fairway into Bahrein. Thero are no 
dangers for a small vessel to the E. of the meridian of Rennie Shoal, although a space of 30 or 
40 m., E. and AAon the edge of the Pearl-Banks, to the E. of Ion. 51° E., has overfalls in the 
soundings of from 9 to 20 fathoms; and this part is called by the Arabs Abu Kharab. In lat, 
26° 55' N., Ion. 51° 1' E , the Favourite sloop of war had 0 fathoms rocky bottom, which was 
thought to be on the Bu-Atharaa Bank. The Durable was lost in August, 1817, on (ho Fasht-Bii- 
Safeh, more than 30 in. to the W. of this, on her voyage from Bushire to Bahrein. Had she taken 
a departure from Berdistan Bank, she might have passed to the E. of all these dangers. In this 
^ Dhannel there appears to be no danger until you approach the islands; and when in lat. 
26 30 N. or 20° 28' N., you will see from tlie deck the trees on the N. point of Maharak Island, 
bearing to the S.W., distant 3 or 4 leagues, in soundings from 8 to 5-J- fathoms. 

Maharak Island is very low, and of horse*shoe shape, coiive.x. to the N.; it is surrounded by 
the Jaliyeh Shoals and other reefs, which project from it 3 m. in some places, particularly in a 
-N.W. dii’ection, where the flat rocky spit projects- nearly S^m., and is called Has Kbascifeh, If 
this point bear S.E. by S., and Portu^iese Fort S.W. i S., you will he in 2^ fathoms on the 
V. 6dge of Arad Reef, with the rocks visible under the vessel. To avoid theise reefs in proceeding 
to the Bahrein Harbour, haul to the W. towards the Teignmouth Shoal, till Portuguese Fort, whicii 
IS 80 ft. high, boars S.S.W. W. or S.S.W., which seems to be a good leading mark to avoid the 
dangei*s on either side; and on that line you may anchor in the Outer Harbour in 41 or 5 flithoms. 
when Maharak Fort (at the S. end of the town,) beat's about E.S.E. 

Maharak Town is about as large as Manamah, to the N.E. of which it lies, about 2 m. distant; 
the passage between them admitting native vessels to pass from the N.W. to the S.E, harbour; and 
a commiinication is constantly kept up between the two places by means of ferry-boats. This passage 
is occfliJionally used in fine weather, by the country boats drawing 6 and 8ft. water; but the tide is 
so lapid in this intricate channel formed between the reefs, as to render it hazardous even for a small 
vessel. The only water used on Maharak, as well as that for,supplying vessels, is brought up in 
skms by the divers from the bottom of the sea, at the depth of Oft. at L.W., about 3 cables to 
S.E. of Maharak Fort, where there is a fine spring of good fresh water, with the top of a iar fitted 
to the mouth of it, through which the water gushes. Tliis mode of procuring water at submarine 
springs 18 characteristic of these islands. 

XT or Teignmouth Shoal, is a great reef to the 

N.\\. of Maharak llee^ and extends leagues N. of Bahrein Island, being the outermost of the 
shoals, lhe Bahrein Beefs nearly join its S.W. extremity; on the W. side it is sepamted from the 
reef that fronts the mam to the S.'of El-Katif Bay, by a narrow channel of 3 to 4 fathoms, called 
Khor-el-Bab. ilus extensive reef, forming the shelter to the harbour against the shemal, is only 
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partially explored; its extent in a N.W. and N. direction is not determined; the outline delineated 
on the chart is only approximate, it is probably 10 m. broad by 15 in length N. and S. Its 
N.E. point, called Ras Shaghab, is the chief danger to be avoided in making Bahrein, as it is out of 
sight of land; it is 16 m. to N. of the date-trees at the N. end of Maharak Island. 

A good look-out from the mast-head might discern these Reyah date-trees at 12 m. distant, when 
off the E. side' of the Fasht-el-Yarem; they should not be brought to bear to the E. of S. The 
Yarem is chiefly of wliite sand or soft white stone; and on the N. edge there are many dark patches 
of rock. It is dry in parts at L. W.; some of the rocks on the N. part uncover at half tide. The 
whole reef genercdly shows well, especially with the sun behind you. 

Tides. The tides on the pearl-bank N. of the Yarem Shoal, set about E. and W., and influence 
a ship’s course across the gulf, often considerably. Along the E. side of that shoal they set N. and 
S., and follow the bend of the harbour, setting into and out of it; the flood also sets S.E. between 
.Maharak and Bahrein islands, and N.W. through the Khor-al-Bab. It sets to the S. along the 
E. side of Maharak Island. Its velocity in the harbour is frora l to 2 knots. H. W. on F. and C. 
is at S^-h.; rise and fall 7 ft. The amount of the rise, and the depths of the water, are dependent 
to a certain extent on the wind, whether a N.-Wester or a S.-Easter. 

Sailing Directions for Bahrein Harbour. Bring Jebel Dukhan, about 400 ft. high, a little 
to the left of Semahi Date Clump, S.S.W., and keep it so until Galaleh tower and Bisetin high 
tree (conspicuous objects on Maharak Island) subtend an angle of 19°, then alter course to W. by 
S., until Galaleh tower just closes behind Reyah Date Clump, and Jebel Dukhan is over the Minarets, 
S. J W. Then, if drawing more than 16 ft. water, steer S. by W. J W. for the Portuguese Fort, 
and anchor in the outer harbour, with Reyah Date Clump on the N. end of Maharak Island, 
E, J N. But, if bound into the inner harbour, keep Jebel Dukhan over the Minarets until Sayeh 
I Islet comes just open to the left of all trees at the N. end of Maharak Island; then steer S.E. for 
Manameh Sheik’s house, anchoring according to the depth of water required; but as the water is 
clear, and the reefs are generally visible, a good look-out from aloft will enable the mariner to avoid 
the dangers. 

The N.W. anchorage is convenient and safe for a short stay in the fine-weather season, and 
sheltered by the island from S. and E, winds. But in the winter months, or during the season of 
hard N.-Westers, it is both unsafe and inconvenient, being exposed to the wind and sea in that 
direction, without any means of communication with the town. 

KEor Jaliyeb, the S.E. anchorage, on the E. side of the islands, between the Dibal and 
Jaliyeh Shoals, in lat. 26° IP N., is a gut with 6 and 7 fathoms, water, between the reefs .of 
Maharak and Bahrein islands, with a boat passage between them into the other harbour. It is 
sheltered frpm all winds and sea by the surrounding reefs, and should always be preferred by a ship 
intending to remain longer than three days. It is, however, more difficult of access than the former 
anchorage, and the channel leading towards it betw^een the reefs is so intricate, that a stranger ought 

^ ^ pilot, unless in a case of great emergency, when one cannot be procured. 

1 ms will seldom happen; for on making the usual Pilot signal with a gun at the edge of the reef, 
a per&on will come off to conduct you into the port, or the men in the pearl-boats will come along¬ 
side, and offer their services for a few rupees. 

EL KATIF BAY. Ras Tanurah, the N. point, is in lat. 26° 37V N., Ion. 50° 10' E. This 
bay is of considerable extent, and has in it the flat island of Tirhoot, or Tarut, which is covered with 
date-trees, aim appi^rs to be well inhabited and fortified. There is a smaller island, called Demraam, 
5 m. to the S. by E. of lirhoot: both of these islands are on the large shoal-bank which nearly 
fills the bay and hnes its W, shore. El Katif Town is on the W. shore of the bay, and bears 
W. from the centre of Tirhoot Island. There are several craggy hills about 4 leagues S. by E. of 
the town; the most remarkable of them, 400 ft. high, called Methrali, or the Sugar Loaf, beara 
from the anchorage off Ras Tanurah about S.S.W.; the other, Jebel Dharan, is 500 ft. above sea, 
and 4 m. further to S.E.; it stands 5 m. to the W. of Ras Chawachab. 

In entering the bay, Ras Tanurah Point may be approached within ^m., or less, and a small 
vessel may haul close round it in 3 or 3 J fathoms, and anchor inside of it in 4 fathoms soft ground; 
S. I W. J m. from this point, is a shoal-bank of 9 ft.; but in every other place the bottom is hard, 
and the whole of the bay is neaidy occupied by an extensive shoal, projecting 2J leagues off shore 
in some places. Having passed Ras Tanurah, steer for the Sugai’ Loaf till the Island Tirhoot is 
bearing about W.N.W. and the Sugar Loaf S.S.W.; if you intend to anchor in the S. part of the bay 
opposite to Saiphat Town, which is 4 m. S.S.E. of Katif, then anchor in 4 J fathoms white sqnd and 
shells. EI-Eatif Bay seems to afford no shelter from N.E. winds, excepting for ships at a moderate 
iraught of svater, which can pass close round Ras Tanurah, and be sheltered under it, as mentioned 
The anchorage of El-Katit has the largo bank uf Fasht el-Yarem or Teignmouth Slioal to 
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El-Kran Island, and a course shaped for the coast just below Eas-Al-Ghar, which will be seen 7 or 
8 m. Take care to pass I m. or 2 m. to the N. of Fasht-el-Kash Eeef, and give Ae shoal w'ater oft j 
its W. end a good berth. The soundings are not much guide in approaching Ras-el-Gha^ there 
beino'overfalls from 5 to 10 fathoms. When the coast is well in sight, or about 4 m, off, haul 
round to the S.; then steer to E.S.E. for the E. point of Jezirat Bu Ali, which will not be seen I 
more than 5 or 6 m. Pass about mid way between the E. point of the island and El-Jinnah (the 
islet which lies about 8 m. to the E. by N. of Bu Ali,) so as to clear the spit off the E. point of 
Bu Ali: then haul to the S.E. by S., to pass about 1 m. to the W. of El-Jeridah Islet, wEich is 
visible 9 or 10 m., and stands 10 m. to the S. by E. of El-Jinnah. After p-assing Jendah, keep 
over towards the coast near Has Khaweir, till past the shoal patch (nearly dry at L. .,) about ! 
5 m E of that point, when stand along shore, keeping 2 to 3 m. off, till near Eas Tanureh; you 
may then approach the coast to one mile or less. Attention is' required off the high sand-hill called 
Ratel-Jayaliyeh. where the shoal water extends about 3 m. off. This point may be recognised by 
the hill called Fanetis, a short distance to the N. 

If working through, too long tacks must not be made off shore, so as to be entangled among 
the reefs: perhaps, as a rule, it would not be advisable to stand on long after the shore is down. 

BIDDELPH ISLANDS are distant about 10 leagues to the E.N.E. of Ras-el-Ghar, and 
consist of three low sandy islands, surrounded by reefs. Two of them bear nearly N. and S. of 
each other, distant 4 ra.; the S. one, caUed El-Kran, or El-Kuran, 2 ft. high, is m lat. 27° 39' N., 
Ion. 49° 50' E., and the other called El-Kraing, or El-Kurayin, 5 ft. high, is in lat. 27 43 N. 
The third, and most N., is called Hargooz, and beam IShN.W. 5 leagues from El-Kraing. There is 
from 9 to 14 fathoms water between El Kran and El-Kraing, and 28 to 30 fathoms a little to the 
E. To the S. and S.W. of them, towards El-Jinnah and Jezirat Abu Ali, the sea is unexplored 
arid dangerous. Fasht-elKash Eeef lies about 14 m. to W.S.W. of El-Kuran, and a vessel 
might approach the coast along its N. side, but not without a pilot. 

T1i 6 coast-banks, mid-way between Ras-el Ghar and Ras Mishaab, extend off shore for 
15 ra an entirely unexplored region. Ras Bildani is the name given to the most prominent part 
of the shoals, in lat. 27° 58' N., Ion. 40° 14' E.; this is 25 m. to the W. of Hargoos Islet. 

ISLANDS in MIDDLE of GDLF. Keyn, or Araby, is 6 leagues to E. by N. of the Bid- 
dulph Islands; in lat. 27° 47' N., Ion. 50° 11' E.; and Zazarin, or Farsy, in lat. 27° 50' N., 
Ion. 50'° 10' E., stands about equi-distant from both Arabian and Persian coasts. They are both 
low and sandy, not to be seen above 3 leagues from the deck. Keyn, the S. one, 3 ft. above water, 
is a round sand-bank, with a few shrubs on it: the E. point has rocks above water, and sunken 
rocks extend all round to the distance of i m., with over-falls from 20 to 14 fathoms, then to 
5 and 31 fathoms, on which account this island should not be approached nearer than 30 fathoms. 
Farsy, bearing nearly N. from Keyn, distant about 4 leagues, is rather larger than the other, and 
about 10 ft. above sea, having on the N. end a pile of stones, resembling a boat under sail, when 
first seen. Tliis island should not be approached nearer than 32 fathoms, there being 25 fathoms 
about 1 m. from it on the N. side, and 22 fathoms very near it to the S. These isles are fre¬ 
quented by turtle and large birds. Ships seldom stand so far from the Persian shore as to see 
them, being dangerous to approach in the night. 

The Coast from Ras Mishaab to Ras el-Zaur, about 12 leagues, runs N. by W., the general 
direction before having been about N.W. About 4 m. N.N.E. from Ras Mishaab, and 4 m. oil 
shore, lies a small reef (Gussar Uhm-es-Sahal), to the N. of which the soundings decrease gradually 
to 4 or 3 fathoms towards the shore in most places, as far as Ras*el-Zaur; but from the two inter¬ 
jacent points, one in lat. 28° 26' N„ the other, called Ras Burd Hidj, in lat. 28° lOJ' N., shoal- 
banks extend out about from 3 to 1 m. from the shore. 

uW-el-Maradim, in lat. 28° 41' N., lou. 48° 40' E., a low sandy islet, covered with 
brusli-wood, hears froin Ras-ez-Zaur about E. by S , distant 15 m.; it stands onji shoal which lies 
E.N E. and W.S.W., about 1 m. long, and affords anchorage and shelter in a Ni-Wester, with the 
islet bearing N., 3 cables off. A small reef lies a little over 2 m. to the N.N.W., on which one 
rocky patch is dry at half-tide. 

Jezirat Garoo, in lat. 28° 49' N., Ion. 48° 47' E., another sandy islet, only 3 or 4 ft. above 
high tide, lies 10 m. to N.E. of Uhrn-el-Maradim; there is also a small detached reef at m. to 
N.N.W. of this islet. Jezirat Kubbar lies 21 in. to N.W. of Garoo. 

Jezirat Kubbar, in lat. 29° 4' N., Ion. 48° 30' E., stands 25 m. to S.E. of the entrance of 
EI-Koweit Haihour. It is a low, white, sandy islet, covered with brush-wood, in a general depth 
of 16 or 18 fathoms; and it is 17 m. from the nearest shore. From it to the N., tho soundings 
gradually decrease, till at 5 m. off there is 7 fathoms; then there seems to be a mud-flat with 
6 and 7 fatlioms all the way to Khor Abdullah. 
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^4'. N-, lon. 48° 25' E., is the.S. point of a Lay called 
1 fi f 1 • between it and Ras Jilliah, or Kulaiah, the N. extreme in lat. 28° 53' N. 

4°m oflbe^sWr p Wonting them; and the bay is rocky and unsafe to approach within 

tonnd w5th demb,Ti’rf the S. of Eas Jilliah. where there is a space of clea^ 

S and N W From Eas rirT vessels might be sheltered from all winds between 

onft and e’er ® ^ to H fathoms 

Rboie ibp ripf I “• from ‘md ^ m- off 

same dentb iriRirlp 01' Kitaat Uraifyan, having 7 fathoms close-to, and the 

to the emrance of I'llweTt approach by the soundings, from Eas Jilliah 

Grantor N., Ion. 48° 8' E., is the S.E. extremity of the entrance into 

nnrt of tho oopcf distant 13J leagues from Ras-el-Zaur. From the latter place, along this 

18 fathoms by tlm isirdsT^ubbSrnd ^ ^ 

bavp m lat. 29° 23' N., lon. 48° 0' E., is inhabited by Arabs, who 

tradiiift to tho^R sph’it; and they employ a large number of vessels in 

iTYinAvf other places on the W. side of India, from whence they 

p CO ee, grain, and Indian produce, for the supply of the interior. The haven is secure in 
most winds, where ships lie sheltered in 5 or 6 fathoms, about 2 ra. to the N. or N. W. of the town, 
\sliidi 18 situated on the S. shore : hut a ixicky bank of 2 fathoms must be avoided, that lies N. from 
e own n(^r y 2 m. distant. Small vessels may anchor in 4 or 3J fathoms within the rocky bank, 
ri f town, at Hm. distance. This haven stretches a considerable distance in- 

^ he yv. of the town; but its shores, particularly the projecting points, are lined by reefs, 
Q K avoided in sailing into the haven. The shoal-bauk fronting the N. shore projects 

0 m. on, uniting the shoal-water that environs the island Failakah, to the E. of Kuweit, leaving 
no passage Uetween that island and the N. shore, except for boats. Although in the channel 
ea iiig to Kuweit Haven the depths decrease gradually on either side, so as to render the soundings a 
gui e, 3 et It IS advisable, after passing Ras-el-Ardh. to keep about 2 m. from the S. shore, until the 
own-point, lias Ahjooseh, is approached; and anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms, with the town bearing 
^ri ^ avoid the rocky shoal bearing N. from it, as mentioned above. 

^ -Kuweit IS one of the most important towns on the Gulf: it contains about 25,000 in- 
la itants, of die Uttubi tribe (el-Subah branch). It is situated on the S. side of a fine clear bay 

broad, with water of a suitable depth for anchorage all over 
( atioras and under), and good holding-ground. In a shemal a considerable sea gets up in the 
ay, u not enough to distress a large vessel; though of course there is a surf on the beach under 
the town, which is with N.W. winds a lee-shore. 

^ Ihe town commences a mile W.S.W. of Ras Ahjoozeli, and extends a mile along the shore; 
It is surrounded by a low wall with towers, in a ruinous state, and there is a large suburb of mat- 
lu s oil SI e t le vvalls. It is a nice-looking place, the houses being mostly of stone and sun-dried 
bricks. Ihere is a detached tower near the walls about a mile S. of the town. Shoal water 
e-vteuds about j m. off the town, and the beach dries off a considerable distance,, but at H. W. the 
prp f 0 louscs, t 6 Dative boats are hauled up on the beach opposite the town, and 

::^o.Td vi.il“ ■'“» «»«• »“<"■ •'“j 

nn itJtradn^fnr being quite desert, all white sand, the place is entirely dependent 

r^fa bn?it milTiTn i^fll •> f Hhalalis than any port in the Gulf, which trade to 

t ’Ah ^ Tb to the pearl fishery; tlie Kuweit boats only fishing a.s far 

S. os Je/iiat Bn Ah Ihey have one hundred and thirty vessels from 20 to 300 tons. Beiim a 
warlike united tube, they are much resnpcfpi^ if i ** 

tbpm tUpv ppI,: p 1 j respectea, it not feared, by other tribes, and none venture to 

attack thorn T^iy acknowledge a nominal subjection to Turkey, and fly the Turkish flac, but nav 
no tiibuto, the chief on the contrary receiving an annual present from tlie Pasha of Basrah. Tlmil 
vessels bring dutes from Basrah, which they take to India, &c.; and many of the hoi-ses sent to 
Ii,a» aro shipprf fom 1 1 » port, Fmm India the, bring Unlir, riee &c ■ they ,l“ do „S It 
(he c.rr,n>g trade for other ports in tU. Gnit. EbKu.lit i, m™ 1. £od b, tho MooTtb 
bring horses, c.ttle, fa., rtieb the, barter for dates, clelUta, arms, fa. t th.“ ars gonem", one o^ 

two Bedonm camps near .he town. Th. border of that pari of Ambi. cdled EUHrS 
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journey from this place. Cattle may be procured, also poultry, and spme vegetables; fire-wood 
dear and scarce, water indifferent. 

Tides. It is H. W., F. and C., at El-Kuweit at 12-30 ; rise and fall at springs 9 ft. 

Ras Mjoozeh, or Old Woman’s Cape, is a low point G m. W.N.W. from Ras-al-Ardli, the 
coast between the points forming a bay with shallow water, so that vessels should not stand within 
the straight line between these points. A rocky flat, dry at L. W., with fish-weirs on it, extends 
J m. off this point. Native boats anchor in shelter during a shemal on the E. side of this cape, 
with the point bearing N.N.W., l^m. off; here the rocky flat shelters them. There are three 
small forts near the shore, between this and Ras-al-Ardh, and nearer to the latter point. From 
this the coast runs 9 m. W.S W. to the bottom of a shallow bay called Duhet-abn-Taleh. At about 
3 m. to W. by S. of Kuweit, and J m. off shore, is Jezirat Korein, an insignmeant islet, 30 or 
40 ft. high, from which (it is supposed) the Indian Navy Surveyor, Captain Brucks, took the name, 
of Grane, which he applied to the harbour of El-Kuweit. The anchorage for small craft, to S.E. 
of Korein, is called Bunder Shuweik, and shelters from all winds. 

Fusht-el-Hedebeh is a rocky 2-fathom shoal, IJm. to N. of the E. end of the town. The 
passage to the anchorage, with 3 to 5 fathoms in it, is between this and the town-reef. The 
anchorage for large vessel^ off the town is called Bunder Toweineh; it is in to 4 fathoms, with 
the town E.S.E., 1J to 1^- m. By standing well in close to the large native vessels, a ship would 
be sheltered from the shemal by El-Ahkaz Reef, the point of which bears N.W. about 2J m. from 
the W. end of the town. 

Duhet Kathemeh is the bay at the W. end of Kuweit Haven. This shore has cliffs, some 
50 ft. high, and hilly ground behind, about 200 or 300 ft. above the sea. The deep water 
approaches nearest to the shore about the N. point of Duhet Kathemeh, called also Jahreh, which 
bears about W. by N. -J- N. 8 m. from Kuweit town. Here a depth of 20 ft. is found within 1 m. 
of the cliffs. Jahreh is a place a short distance inland, where there is a little cultivation near the 
ruins of an ancient town called Timeh, which are said to be very extensive, but have not been 
visited by Europeans. 

The N. shore of Kuweit Bay is called El-Aghthey; it is several hundred feet high, and level 
on the top, and of dusky brown colour; apparently stony hills, ending towards the sea in a steep 
declivity. It curves gradually round from the bottom of Duhet Kathemeh to the entrance of Khor 
Subbeyeh, a creek'running up along the W. side of Bubiyan Island. A mud flat extends some 
distance off, increasing in width to the E., and off the E. part, as much as 4 or 5 m. in breadth, 
mth. soundings on it under 2 fathoms. Due N. of Kuweit, a depth of only 3 fathoms is found 
fully 4 m. off that N. shore; but 7 fathoms is found within 3 m. of Kuw^eit. 

Failakah, or Pheleche Island, off the entrance of Kuweit Harbour, is all very low, except a 
small mound with a tomb at its S.W. corner, which is visible 7 or 8 m. The Island extends in 
a N.W. and S.E. direction about 7 m., and is from 2 to 3 m. in breadth; the chief town is situated 
on the N.E. side of the Island, in lat. 29° 27' N., Ion 48° 18' E., or about 6 leagues to the E. of 
Grane. The small sandy island of Meshkan lies 2 ra. off the N.W. end of Failakah, and the shoal- 
banks which extend several miles iU'ound it, and dry at 3^ ra. distance from the E. point, at L. W., 
break off the sea from Kuweit Haven, when the winds blow from the E. A little sandy islet, in 
lat. 29° 22' N., Ion. 48° 22' E,, called Uhah or Aoheh, stands about I m. within the E. point of 
Failakah Shoals; this bears E. about 14 ra. from Ras-el-Ardh. The soundings near the edges of 
the banks, on the S. and S.W. sides, decrease to 3 and 2 fathoms, there being from 9 to J4 fathoms 
water in mid-channel between them and Ras-el-Ardh, which depths continue to the entrance of 
Kuweit Haveu, thence decrease to 8 and 7 fathoms, and to 6, 5, or 4 fathoms at the bottom of the 
Haven. From the Island Failakah to Basra Bar, shoal-banks project far out from 8 to 14 m. 

DIRECTIONS for making and entering Kuweit. By day Kubbr Island may be sighted; 
but by night it would be advisable not to deepen the water to more than 10 fathoms, on the S. side 
of the flat called Bu Jezzeh, in order to avoid that island. The principal danger outside the 
harbour is the spit extending to S.E. of Failakali Island. When opposite Kubbr, the main land 
would be sighted. The land below Puis-al-Ardh may be approached to ^ m., or even less. The 
hill-fort, standing 5 m. to S.W. of that point, bearing W. will clear the 3-fathoras flat S. of 
Failakah, which island would probably not be sighted. Ras-al-Ardh, which is very low, is steep-to, 
and may be approached quite close, till it bears S.; then a vessel should keep further off, when 
entering Kuweit, for H.M.S. Vujilant in 1805 found less water off this point, having grounded to 
N.N.W, about 1 m. from the point. 

If working in, the lead will be a guide to tack on the Failakah Flat, after passing Uhah 
Islet, except just opposite this point, where 10 fathoms are very close to the shoal water. Lot it 
bo remembered that the S. extreme of the Failakah Shoals extends fully 7 m. to S.S.W. of Uhah 
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sood guide on the N. side of the bay. After 
. .sing llas-abArdh, do not stand into the bay between it and Eas Ahjoozeh, which latter mav be 

Sf ^ wfhpfV°1r half.tide, the fish-iyeirs on it serve L a 

umik. Stand between the shore-reef and Fusht-el-Hedebeh, wliich latter, by day, will be seen or 
by attention to the lead, may bo avoided, as the water-shoals regularly, but quicUy, on to its ed’^re 

’pH^' T t shore-mef. iLling out,Tf a sSaU 

^st s ohtamed. Anchor m 3* to 4 fathoms, with°the town about E.S.E. Vessels ancho^ . 

shumi Thm'e LSnPmll ’ ^own S. by W. to S.S.W. would not be much sheltered in S 

fine sea-breezes fro^m S E ^to ^^ht hind-wind in the morning m fine weather, and in the afternoon 

io BUBIYpi is a large low island, 26 m. in length N. and S., by 12 in breadth; it 

P ild RprJ"\’. “1 If t’y,overflowed at II. W., and the soil impregnated wilh Lit. Its S. point 
called Ras-el-Abresheh, is ( m. N N W from Triiiioi'nli Tcionz-i ^ j ^ ^ i 

wifli flip mnln ^fc 1 \ i-^ailiUvali Ibland. Its ^V. side is nearly connected 

4 m wTdM «?d P? 0 /®"8tji, being only separated from it by Khor Subbeyeh, whidi is about 
i n. m width, and has 2 to 5 fathoms in it; but its mouth, which is on the Tharub Flat,is shallow 
and has several nearly dry patches off it. snanow, 

iyan lies the island of Wurbah, separated from Bubiyan by Khor Sub- 
3 , an from the mam by a channel, which has a creek leading from it to N., navigated by 

mall native boats for some distance to a place called Duweireh, or Khuweireh, the port of Zobeir, 
which IS a large town, 10 or 12 m. S.W. of Basrah, standing on a swampy desert plain. This 
le las not been explored; the information here given is from various authorities; it is sup¬ 
posed to have been an ancient canal. ^ 

•D 1 is a great inlet, having Bubiyan Island on the W., and the Abdallah 

Banks (which form the W, side of the Shat-al-’Arab) on the E. It is 12 m. wide at its entrance, 
aiK luns to Xs.u. to Wurbah Island, joining Khor Subbeyeh. The soundings ih it are 4 to 5 
a oms. It IS never visited by European ships. The entrance to it has not been sounded across 
but the chart shows a sort of bar with 3 fathoms. Off the E. point of Bubiyan, and at the entrance’ 
0 lor Abdallah, lies a detached hank of hard sand, called Fasht-el-Aish, dry at L. W. in places, 
a oUb 8 m. m length, and running nearly parallel with Bubiyan Island, with a 3-fathom chaniiel 
between them. The S, tip of this reef is 6 m. off the island, and in lat. 29° 43' N., Ion. 48-^ 30' E , 
the soundings arc 3 and 4 fathoms close to it. 

sand-flat, connecting Failakah and the main, continues on the S.E. side of Bubiyan to a 
c istance of 2 to 3 m. off, and 3 fathoms are G m. off the low and swampy shore of this island. 
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(Vahution at*Ras Jashk, 1° W.; at Bushire, 1^- W.) 

General Observations, -Ras Jashk to Bushire, This coast has ranges of mountains of 


-u - lx . j- • ; 1 T .ljuouLiic, JL uis coiisi/ uus Tauges oi mouuiams oi 

Tliprp *®'^gBi, at a short distance from the sea, forming good laud-marks. 

fisWp.? it- a mixed Pei-sian and ArabLopulation; tlie 

sheimen, or sea-farmg portion, being Arab, and the cultivators, &c., chiefly Pemian. Most of 

■iml A^nril ^PP ' umount of cultivation near them, butLther trees are fcw 

flip S F ^ w^flft lp LLnJ V " ‘t? "■ ‘^"“yan-tree is met with. Tlio coast from Khamir to 
n L n i J fl p P are hold by the Sultan of Maskat, who 


nnv« n tr^hnta fn V rl’ ' ^ -^uu are hcicl bv the Sultau of J\Iaskat, who 

mm-iSl SipL .^r the part N. and W. of Mi nab, and has garrisons at 

the pi ncipal pkicM. W. of Kliamir, it is more directly under the Persian covemmont. The 
Arab chief of Linjah, who pays a tribute to the Persian i !i rue 

Sirry, Nahyu Faroor, the Great and Little Tumbs and Bu Atonsa^^ ^ 

Pprfl,. is fln-Rlipl.r I,_ rumus. aiKl liu-Moosa. Ihe principal sea-port of 


Basrah or Bussorah belongs to the Turkish 


Persia is Bu-Shelir, generally known as Bushire. 
government. 

Bas Jashk, or Cape Jask, in lat 25° .38' N inn ^ 7 d Apt i? ^ . xrxT-tTT « 

pohit '^Slflfloh ImftwLb^ ’’’ projecting cape, with ai old tomb Hn^l'low'cliff 'auS 
b. point, It High, and two banyan trees about 3 m. to N.E. of the tomb. The town of Infl.l. ! 

SLs Thelter from E. wbr biifTu shef ’ T -^Bikhsu, is to the W. of the cape, mul 
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Cape, and quite clear of danger. There is deep water close to it, 50 to 30 fathoms being within 
2 m., and the bay hns also deep water, except towards the head. On the W. side of Zegin is a 
small creek called Kbor Lash. 


The Coast from Jashk to G-rii is very low, there being a plain of varying width between the 
mountains and the sea. It is throughout deep-to, and the soundings are little guide. Supplies are 
not easily obtainable at any of the villages, which all lie a short distance inland. Except at Jashk, 
there is no shelter on this part of the coast in a shemal, and the anchorage is bad, being close to 
the shore, owing to the depth of the water. The low coast being only visible a short distance, a 
stranger, seeing only the hills, is apt to be misled as to his distance off shore. The survey of the 
j coast, to the N.W as far as Hormuz, is very incomplete, with only a few soundings carried along 
I close to the shore. Navigators should be reminded of this. 

I There are several ranges of mountains one behind the other, and the lower range approaches 
! within 5 ra. of the coast; the most remarkable of them is an isolated, quoin-shaped mountain, 

. 1.630 ft. high, the bluff or highest part to the W., called generally Jashk ftuoin Hill, lying N. by 
! W. 12 J ra. from the cape: with this beaidng it is a good mark for making the place. It cannot be 
^ mistaken, always shows well against the hills behind, and is visible 40 m. At 12 m. E.N.E. from 
i Jashk Bay, there is a light-coloured bluff, 1,720 ft. high, forming the E. extreme of the hills, which 
1 fall back beyond it, and recede from the shore. From this bluff the range runs W., behind the 
' Quoin Hill, and higher mountains are seen over it. 

Jebel Shahu, (formerly Chouse, or Shouse,) about 5,000 to 6,000 ft. elevation, stands 44 ra. to 
N E. from Has Jashk, visible 70 to 80 m. Jebel Dunghir, 3,130 ft., is a conspicuous mountain, 
at 7 m. to N.W. of the Quoin Hill, and quite separated from it; having a long slope down 
to the S , and a very serrated outline. On the S. slope is a remarkable natural pillar of rock. To 
the W. of this hill there is a great valley between it and the hills N. of Ras-el-Khor. Saddle Hill, 
700 ft. high, stands 5 m. to E. by N. of Koh Mubarak. To the N. of the latter, a range of hills 
runs parallel with the coast at the distance of 2 or 3 m., and Jebel Bees, 4,600 ft. high, stonds 
8 leagues to the N.E. by N. of Koh Mubarak. When abreast of Koh Mubarak Rock, with a 
steady S. wind, a course may be steered N.N.W., keeping within 3 or 4 leagues of the Persian 
shore ; but with light variable winds, this shore ought to be kept aboard, to preserve anchoring- 
ground, which is got from 2 or 3 m. to 3 or 4 leagues from the E. shore. The depths are 50 and 
60 fathoms about mid-channel, in the entrance of the Gulf, increasing to 70 and 80 fathoms near 
the Arabian shore. The Scorpion drifted in 3 hours, from 62 to 104 fathoms, and was obliged to 
anchor in this depth, within a few miles of the islands close to Cape Masandim, the current setting 
sU'oug to the W. among the islands around that cape. 

Koh Mubarak, the Blessed Hill, called also Borabarak Rock, about a mile from the beach, in 
lat. 25® 50J' N., Ion. 57® 19' E., and about leagues N. by W. of Cape Jashk, is an isolated 
remarkable rock of square form, discernible from a considerable distance at sea, and when it bears 
N.W., a perforation is perceived in its E. and upper comer, which is a mark for the Koh Mubarak 
Shoal, in lat. 25° -43' N., bearing S.E. from Koh Mubarak Rock, distant about 4 leagues: and if the 
j perforation of the rock is kept -open, it will carry a ship well to the S. W. of the Shoal, which consists 
. of lumps of rock, with clay between them This rocky Shoal is about i m. long, having on the 
j shoalest part 1-J- fathoms water, and close to it 10, 8, and 7 fathoms, clay. 

i Eas-el-Khor, or el-Kuh, formeidy called Ras Kerazi, or Cape Koh-i-Mubarak, in lat. 25® 

I 48' N., distant about 2^ m. directly to the S. of Koh Mubarak Rock, is a projecting head land, at 
I which the coast changes its line from W. by N. to N.W. Ships passing this part of the coast at 
I night ought not to borrow under 15 or 16 fathoms, particularly when near the situation of Koli 
j Mubarak Shoal, nor approach it nearer than 12 fathoms in the day. When Ras Kerazee bearing 
j about N.N.E., the Fliferiiw is said to have shoaled to 4 and 3f fathoms on a bank, then 4 m. off 
shore, and another ship grounded by keeping too close in with the laud of this cape. 

Ras-as-Sheer, in lat. 26® Of', N., about 5 leagues N.N.W. from Ras-el-Khor, is a projecting 
head land, having a quoin^-shaped hill, 720 ft. high, on the near range, and bearing E. by S., 3^ m. 
from the cape. Jebel Kurrye, a light-coloured peak, 1,900 ft. high, stands 11m. to N.N.E. of 
j lias-as-Sheer, and is visible 45 m. The high mount, Jebel Bees, 4,600 ft in height, is about 15 m. 

nearly E. from the latter. A 2-fathoms flat, of sand and mud, extends about 2f m. off Ras-as- 
j Sheer; it is steep-to, as *20 fathoms is found only 14 m. outside of it. 

I The Coast from Ras-as-Sheer runs to N. by W. for 12 m., then projects a little to W.N.W. for 
I 1 or 2 m., and this point (Ras Kanari) has a 4>fathoms shoal at -2 m. to the W. of it, in lat. 26® 1 R N. * 
thence the coast trends N. by W. to Gru or Kau, a small village with fort in lat. 26® 35' N. The 
! coast is composed of sand hills, 30 or 40 ft. high, and there seem to be shoals off it. Therefore a 
j ship should give it a herXh of about I league, unless w^ting to anchor, on account of a contrary tide. 
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CAPE JASHK—BUNDER ABBAS. 


Directions for the coast from Jashk to Gru and Hormuz. The tide is little felt before 
approaching Has el-Kuh; it sets strong round that point, and along shore N. of it, probably 3 to 
3 knots at springs. The tide hour is from about to lOJ, the stream running two to three hours 
or more after H. or L. W. 

After passing Jashk the Arab coast would be seen in very clear weather even before reachinor 
that cape. Care must be taken in passing Mason Shoal, SJm. W. by S. from Jashk: off thal 
point and Rasel Kuh, the soundings are too deep to be much guide to a vessel; but *25 fathoms 
would be a safe depth between them, which will take her 2 m. outside Koh Mubarak Shoal. N. of 




. by keeping 

she would round the Quoins at a proper distance; if she deepened her water to 50 or 60 fathoms, 
she might get too near those islands, if a thick night; by day, the eye is a good guide: 7 or 8 m. 
is a good distiince off them. 

it is not advisable to approach the coast near Gru, or between it and Hormuz, if a shemal is 
likely to set in, as that wind blows here at W.S.W. with a very bad sea, and it would be dangerous 
to become embayed between Gru and the Minab Khor. No native vessels visit the coast, except 
such as can either be hauled up, or get into the creeks. Hormuz is the only available place of j 
shelter, unless a vessel were far enough to windward to fetch into Kesra Roads. The hills from j 
Gru to Bunder ’Abbas recede from the sea, leaving a large level district between them and the I 
sea, from 10 to 20 m. or more in width, some parts of which are fertile. ^ ; 

The Coast, e.xcept just above Gru, is quite low and swampy, with mangroves in places. The 
3-fathom line is about 2 m. off shore; and there is no danger on the coast. Khor jMinab is a salt¬ 
water creek about 17 m. to the E. of Hormuz Island. Doubtless this low swampy ground, in tlii.s 
sudden bend of the Persian coast, accumulates from marine deposits brought by the tida^ through 
Clarence Strait and the washings from the hills. This part, as far as Hormuz, is seldom visited by 
Europeans. Inland are very high mountains, on some of which snow lies for some months. 

Minah Town, or Minao, is about 10 m. inland, and 33 m. to the N. of Gru. The Sultan of 
Maskat has a garrison of one hundred Arabs here. The district of Minao, which produces much 
corn, is under an agha, who pays a tribute to the ruler of Maskat. The ruins of Old Hormuz 
(devastated by the Tartars in the 12th century) lie about G or 7 m. to S.W. of Minao, up a creek, 
and about 20 m. to the E. of the present Hormuz. 

Mountains. Behind this place are two remarkable peaks on the back range, about 3,000 ft. 
high; the N. one has a very jagged outline, and the S. one called on the chart, Overhanging Peak, 
in lat. 27° 5' N., Ion. 57° 15' E., is a very sharp pinnacle, of about the same height, and, when 
bearing N.E., forms in the shape of ass’s-ears* These two hills are at either end of a lonjg level* 
topped range, Jebel Shemil, 8,500 ft. high, is a grand mountain, in lat. 27° 35' N., Ion. 56° 40 E., 
30 m. from the coast, and visible 100 m. It lies. N.E. of Bunder ’Abbas, and is very conspicuous 
from the entrance of the gulf, being seen below Uhm-el Fiyarin. Its top forms in a bluff at the 
W. side, and to the E'. of it, on a lower part or spur of the mountain, is a remarkable cone, about 
5,000 ft. high. Jebel Ginnoh, 7,690 ft. high, 10 m. N.N.W. of Bunder ’Abbas, forms a grand 
detached mountain mass, of irregular outline, with nQ very marked peak, and is visible 90 m. 
There is a great valley between it and Shemil, tlirough which is seen, in clear weather, a great 
mountain, called Jebel Bakhun, rising to a height of 10,660 ft., which is 42 m, to N. of Bunder 
’Abbas, and makes with three little peaks. It is covered with snow during many months. 

The Coast from the Khor Minab runs in an average direction W. by N. for 26 m. to Bunder 
’Abbas. It is all low, desert, and swampy, and the E. part covered with mangroves; there is a mud 
flat off the whole extent, and 3 fathoms ai’e about 2 m. oil it. Nino miles E. of Bunder Abbas, the 
coast projects, forming a point opposite to the island of Hormuz. 

BUNDER ’ABBAS, or Gombroon, in lat. 27° 10' N., Ion. 56° 17' E., is a largo town at tho 
bottom of a bay in the N. part of this bend of the gulf. The town stands on the beach, bearing 
W.N.W., and 10 m, from Hormuz anchorage. It has a frontage of J- m. to J m. The ruins of the 
old European factories are conspicuous; one of these, thq^ Dutch, is in good repair, and the 
residence of the Sheikh, a large building fortihed with a wall and towers. At im. N. of the to\Vn, 
are about a dozen tombs of Eiiropieau residents, some large and pretentious erections, but no 
inscriptions, the largest is a pyramid about 30 ft. high. It is a place of great trade, and has a 
very’iluctuatiug population, as, during the hot season, which is here almost insupportable, most of 
the population migrate to Minab, or other places. During the cold season, there iriay be 10,000 to 
12,00(J inhabitants. Tlie town is defended by a wall, with round towers at intervals, aU mor^'ov 
less ruinous; and there is no cultivation or date plantation near it. 
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THE PERSIAH GULF. 


[section hi. 

The Sheikh of this place is governor, for the Sultan of Maskat, of the country hetween Shemil 

Minab to Maskat: wool, carpets, asafa3tida, &c., from the inteiior to Bom y. 

S rice &c.. sent into the interior. Some supplies, as cattle, vegetables, nee, &c., and water, 

^ ’ ivio TViP landina at L W is bad, as the beach dnes off a long way. 

are procurable. The landing at rr ^orkinct throuc^h between Hormuz and the 

it to more than 27 fathoms, the deepest water being close to the edge of the 3-fathom bank off that 

place; the water also deepens on approaching Larek Island. 

^ Clarence Strait, or Khoriyeh, is described further on at page 266. 

ISLANDS OFF PERSIAN COAST AND CENTRE OF GULF. 

HOEMUZ, or ORMXJS, a nearly round island, with a central peak, 690 ft. lugh, m lat. 
27° 4' N., Ion. 56° 28' E., distant 10 m. S.E. by E. from, Bunder Abba^ a,nd the same distance 
N.N.E. from Larek, and of similar extent, has a fort at the N. end. This island has a rugged 
appearance, and several of the high peaks are white; the hills, with the remarkaWe exception of 
the white peaks, are all of salt. The Imaum of Maskat farms this island from die ^‘“8 
at present, and obtains a small revenue from the rock-salt; he also farms the town of Gombioon, 
and keeps an armed force there. There are said to be two cisterns or tanks of fresh water on tlie 
N.W. end of Hormuz. The entire E. shore of the island appeal's safe to approach within J m., but 
the W. shore is fronted by a bank, commencing from the N. and S. points of the island, and 
gradually widening till it forms a rocky spit to the S.W. in the direction of the town of Kishm, 

the extreme point of the spit is H shore. . , , ^ i i 

Anchorage may be had in 4 or 5 fathoms, with the fort bearing W., and ^ m. off, the native 
vessels run to the W. of the fort if a nashi comes on. On the N.W. side of Hoimuz, there is good 
shelter from S.-Easters, by anchoring in 6 or 7 fathoms mud at L. W., the fort bearing E. by N., 
the S.W. bluff point S.E. by S., off shore about 2 m., towards which the depths regularly decrease, 
but there is a 3-fathoms shoal at S m. to the N.W. of the island. 

The channel, between this island and the E. end of Kishm, is 9 leagues wide and very safe; 
that between it and the main has depths from 5 to 10 fathoms, and is also safe, by keeping within 
a mile of the Fort Point, as a shoal-bank extends from the coast more than half-way towards the 
N. point of the island. When the Portuguese possessed the city of Hormuz, it was one of the 
richest in the E., and a place of great trade: but after being taken by Shah Abbas, king of Pernio, 
with the as.sistance of the English, the trade was removed to Gombroon. 

lAEEK ISLAND, 510 ft. high, 9 m. S.S.W. of Hormuz, and 4 f m. S.E. of the E. end of 
Kishm Island, is about 5^ m. long and 3} broad; it is barren, with very few inhabitants, and bears 
' nearly N.N.W. from tlie Great Quoin, distant 7 leagues, its S.W. point being in lat 20° 49^' N., 
and Ion. 56° W E. About one-third from the W. end stands a remarkable conical hill, very 
perfect in form ; but the highest peak, of a square form, stands 1 m. to N.E. of the cone. There 
is no danger within 4 m. of this Island. ^ ^ 

EL-KISHM island, or Jezirat-et-Tawilah, the largest Island in the Persian Gulf, extends 
about 20 leagues E.N.E. and W.S.W., the central part being 4 to 4^ leagues broad; but to the S. 
of Laft, or to N.W. of Hanjam Island, it is not 3 leagues broad; thence to Basiduh its breadth is 
from 2-i- to 2 leagues. It lies parallel to the Persian coast, being separated from it by Clarence 
Strait, for which the natives appear to have no general name, except Khoriyeh, or the Straits, 
There is a good channel between Kishm and Larek; hut in rounding the E. end of Kishm, the 
sand-bank which fronts the shore of the Island, at m. distance, must be avoided. .Uhis bank 
extends in a narrow spit from the grove of date-trees on the E. extremity along the shore, 4 m. past 
the town to N.W., having 2 fathoms water on it. 

Kesm, or Kishm Town, in lat. 20° 57*' N., Ion. 56° 17*' E., at the E. end of the island, is 
walled round, and has a small oblong fort within the walls. To the N. of the Town, the spit of 
and is changed into a mud-bank, about 1* m. from the shore, and running parallel to the shore as 
before described. Ships may anchor off the towm, well sheltered from W. and S.W. winds; the 
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Ternate in 4J fathoms at L. W. spring tides, had the fort of Kishm hearing S., distant about 2 ra. 

H. W. at 10 h. 6u full and change of the moon; the flood runs about W.ISf.W., and rises 12 ft. 
From Kishm Town the coast stretches about N.W. 2 m., then W. and W. by S. in an irrcfrular 
line for 27 m., to Luft Point, a prominent cape jutting out to N.W., and leaving a deep passage of 
little more than 1 m. in breadth between this island and the Persian shore; thence it turns round 
abruptly to the S.S.E. towards the formerly piratical port of Luft, in lat. 20° 54' N.,uon. 55° 40' E., 
wdiich lies on the bank of a deep inlet formed by several swampy low islands, that fill the hay of 
Luft (or Laft) both to the W. and S.W. 

The S. coast of El-Kishm Island, from the E. extremity, is a little concave to the small town 
of Shuza, in lat. 20° 48' N., near which there is a ruiued pagoda. From hence to Messain, 5 m. 
farther, it forms a bay, and from this village to Ras Khargnh, or Overfall Point, opposite to the 
Island Angaura, the coast extends nearly in a direct line. The usual depths along this part of the 
coast, and about a mile off shore, are from 14 to 10 fathoms till you come to Ras Kharguh, which 
must be approached with caution, being fronted by foul ground and irregular soundings of 0 to 
4 fathoms, at Ij-in. distance. 

HEN JAM, or ANQ-ATJM ISLAND, commonly called Anjar, situated close off the S. side of 
El Kishm, nearly mid-way between its extremes, is of oblong form, elevated 350 ft., and about 5 m. 
in extent; its S. point is in lat. 26° 37' N., the N. point in lat. 26° 41' N., Ion. 55° 54' E. The 
channel between El-Kishm and the N. point of Heujam is f m. wide, but contracted by the baidvs 
on each side. It affords good anchorage in 9 or 13 fathoms sand, with the N. sandy point of 
Angauin bearing about W., off shore from J to 4 m.; this anchorage is called Henjam or Angaum 
Sound, which shelters from all prevailing winds. To enter it from the S.E., keep one-third channel 
over from Angaum, but do not come under 7 fathoms towurd it, nor neai'er than 3 cables’ lengths, 
as from 6 fathoms the water shoals at once, to 2 or fathoms in some places; and be cautious not 
to approach Overfall Point on the El-Kishm shore meirtioned above. In Deristan’ Bay, to the N. 
of Angaum, there are some overfalls from 14 or 15 fathoms to 5 fathoms sand, but from the latter 
depth the decrease is regular to 4 fathoms about a mile off shore. 

The W. channel is very wide, but the W. side of Angaum must have a berth of 1 m., as you 
shoal from 6 fathoms mud to 2 fathoms rock at a cast, within 4 ui. of the shore. This island may 
be approached to ^ m. at the N. extreme, in rounding which it may be approached within 200 yards 
with safety. The large bay to the N.W. of Angaum, called Diristan Bay, being exposed to sea- 
winds, is unfavourable for anchorage, but the 6-fathoms flat, that extends from the \V. side of 
Angaum towards El-Kishm, may probably break the force of the sea; or, on the appearance of a 
S.W. gale, a ship at anchor might slip her cable and run into the Sound. 

Seen from the S., there is nothing to indicate Henjam Island, but the dark colour of most of 
its hills, compared with those on El-Kishm. Extensive gai’den-ground, and ruins of houses, here, 
and in other parts of the Island, indicate its once flourishing state; and near the White Mosque at 
the N. point of the Island, are tlie remains of a considerable town, with eighteen tanks or reseiwoirs 
for holding water. About half of them are still arched over, and lined with brick; but they are 
much filled up with clay and sand. 

S. coast of El-Kishm. Diristan is a village at the bottom of the bay to N. of Henjam Island; 
to the W. of it the hills are pretty high and culminate at 20 m. to the W. of Ras Ixharguh, in a 
peak, 1,300 ft. above sea, called Kishkoh, the highest hill-on the Island. 

Proceeding from Angaum to the W., the soundings are regular towards Kishm, until the bank, 
called Basiduh Flat, is approached, which is steep to, hanng 25 or 30 fathoms near its S. extremity, 
where the depths on it are only 2 and 3 fathoms in lat. 26^ 24^' N.: tvhito water e.xtends about 
3 m. farther out. This bank, which should not bo borrowed on under 8 fathoms, is an excellent 
mark in tho night or in thick weather to point out a ship's position when passing between the S.W\ 
extremity of El-Kishm and the Great Tumb. The E. extreme of Basiduh Flat bears about B. from 
Kishkoh; here it is about 6 m. from the island, leaving a fair channel between. 

Dustacoon Point, tho S.W. Point of Ivishra, in lat. 26° 31V N., Ion. 55® 17' E., is fronted 
8 m. by the extensive Basiduh Flat already mentioned, 3 leagues off sliore. Dustacoon Point is 
clear of dangers, and the channel between it and Basiduh Flat is 1 m. wide. 

BASIDUH, or BASSADORE POINT, the N.W. exttomity of El-Kishm Island, is in 
lat. 26® 39' N., loii. 55® 16' E. A short distance within the Point stand the ruins of the once 
nourishing Portuguese town of Bassadore. At this place there is an excellent harbdur, but the 
approach to it is shoal, and ships of the largest class could only enter towards H. W. Ships should 1 
work betw'een tlie sands, to 8 fathoms toward the South Sands, and 5 fathoms toward the North. 
Tho channel in general is about 2 m. wide, and the tide strong; it is therefore useless to attempt 
to work against it, either going in or out. 
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THE PERSIAN GULF. 

Basidnh is a small village on the N.W. point of El-Kishm Island, and the depot of the 
squadron stationed in the Gulf. The point is of low cliff, 20 ft. above H. W., and level on top, 
with a few small buildings scattered about, and some date-trees. The Government buildings are : 
a hospital for invalid seamen, a small store house containing some ship s stores, a cooper’s shed, a 
forge, and a house for a small guard of Sepoys stationed here. There are also three water reser¬ 
voirs ; a jetty, extending only to L. W. mark; and a store of coal, lying in the open air, and 
covered with a layer of mud laid over mats, which, in this dry climate, is found an efficient way of 
preserving it from the disintegrating effect of the sun and air. The remainder of the village 
consists of two or three houses built by officers of the squadron, one of which, J m. to S. of the 
point, has a flag-staff, on which the union jack is hoisted when any ships are in the roads, and is 
the first thing seen from seaward; a small bazaar for the supply of bum-boat stores to the seamen ; 
the house of the Persian merchant who supiflies the vessels with provisions, which is the best build¬ 
ing in the place; and a scattered village of donkey-owners, washermen, &c., who depend for their 
living on casual visits of the vessels of war. The merchant supplies the ships with all necessaries, 
except salt meat and spirits, at a certain fixed rate. Good water is obtainable only in limited 
quantities; when the three government reservoirs are empty, it has to be brought from Nakhlestan, 
and a ship would save time by going to Lingeh, or some other port on the main, to fill up. There 
were always a few hundred tons of coal here belonging to the Indian government, brought at great 
cost from Bombay; but a better supply may be found now. 

The Huuunocks, are three remarkable hills to the S.E. of Basiduh, and to N.E. of Has 
Dustakun, useful as land-marks when entering Basiduh roads. The W. hummock, 2 m. N. J E. 
from the Ras, is table-topped, and the lowest of the three. The centre, which bears N.E. by E., 
at -j^m. from the W., has a rounded top. The E. and highest, is 585 ft. high, and bears about 
E.N.E. IJ m. from tlie W.; it is table-topped, has a little bush on the top, and may be seen 25 m. 
All three are quite precipitous on the S. face, and the E. is nearly joined to a long range of table¬ 
land, a little lower than the hummock, which extends 4 m. to the E. by N., with a precipitous S. 
face, and ends in a bluff. At 2 m. E by N, from this bluff is a table-hill or hummock 550 ft. 
high, standing in the plain N. of Kauni Village, and to the E. of this are ranges of lower hills 
extending as far as the salt hills. Kishkoh (1,300 ft,), the highest hill on El-Kishm, stands about 
l2 rn. to E.N.E. of the hummocks. 

Tides. The rise and fall at springs is 10 ft.; at neaps 2 to 4 ft.; H. W. at F. and C. at 12 h. 
The tide-stream entering Clarence Strait by Hormuz, and setting W. through the Strait, reaches 
here about 1 h. to ] -}h. before 11. W., and the East-going stream, the same time before L. W.; 
this latter has always been called the flood. The set of the tides between the point and flat is not 
.siifficiently made out. On the Basiduh flat, clear of the island, the ebb-tide sets E.N.E. and 
the flood W.S.W., and the stream runs three hours each way after the turn of tide, so that it 
appears to make at half-tide, as shown by a gauge. The tides run 1 to 2 knots an hour, and in 
some parts of the channel even more. 

At the Persian Gulf entrance, the peculiarity of the tide-stream is very marked, the stream 
running on (iree houis each w^ay after turn of the tide, as shown by the gauge. This is always 
more or ess the case where the tide has to enter a basin through a narrow entrance. The stream of 
flood sets up N. towards the Persian coast, and to the W. along both sides of Larek, Hormuz, and 
El-Kishm, at a rate ot 2 to 3 knots an hour; also past the Quoins to the W., and then to the 
W., along the coast of Oilman, but weaker, being 1 to 2 knots per hour. At the islands called 
lumb, the stream runs 3 knots on the springs, nearly E. and W., and here also runs three hours 
after H. W. The ebb everywhere appears to run in about the opposite direction to the flood. 

In Its progress through the Clarence Strait to the N. of El-Kishm, the tide-stream is so much 
retarded, that it does not arrive at Basiduh till one hour before H. W., so that it has always been 
considered to be the stream of ebb; it being said that the flood-tide set in at both ends of the 
Strait, meeting somewhere at Laft; which is certainly not the case; but it is apparent that the 
creeks and channels betw'een Bj^iduh and Goran, and the swamps on the.Persian coast to the 
N.W. of Kishkoh, are first supplied by the E.-going stream, which runs through Basiduh anchor¬ 
age till the last-quarterdlood as shown on the tide-gauge. Then the proper flood, or W.-going 
sfieam arrive.s tlirough the Strait. The entrance to Basiduh being from the W., and the iii-goiug 
current corresponding so nearly with the time of the rising tide, it is called the flood. 

7. he tide runs also strong through the chain of i.slands S. of Kas Bostaneh, owing to the con¬ 
traction of tlie water-way by them, and the projecting cape. At Kais it is much weaker, 1 to 2 
knots; t/ie stream slill being three hours behind the tide. 

Tie Roads.—Beacon Sioal. Five-eighths of a mile W. ^ N. from the point is a beacon, 
consisting of a ship’s mast with ^ c^k on it, abotjt 40 ft. high, and visible C m., on the N. end of a 
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long narrow slioal, wbicli rans to S.AV. by S., m., and is rocby near the beacon end, the rest 

being a sandy spit. It is dry at L W. for 3 in. from the beacon, and thence deepens off nradiuillv 
in a tml, bending round S. and S.S.E. This shoal forms the shelter to the anchorage against the 
shemal, which here blows at S.W. by W. There is a narrow deep channel between the Beacon 
ohoal aud a mud flat extending off the W. side of the island, but not navigable. The Beacon 
Shoal is deep-to, having 8 to 10 fathoms, the ^deepest water in the channel, close to its edf^^e. 

Anchorage. Parallel to Basiduh Point, and rather less than -o- m. off it, is aldeep ^t, with 
15 to 16 fathoms in it, which ships should avoid anchoring in. The anchorage is on the belt’ 
between this and the point; the available breadth of anchorage-ground being under J m., between 
the gut and the 3-fathom line. The best anchorage is immediately after crossing the gut, in 
7 to 5 fatlmins at L. W.; and either opposite the jetty, or thence as far as the store-house, and 
J to J m. off shore. The bottom is clay, very good holding-ground. The E.I.C. sloop Elphhistonc, 
upon one occasion, could only weigh anchor by heaving down her bow at L. W., and securely 
stoppeung the cable. It is advisal3le to moor, as the winds blow strong against the tides, Jind a 
vessel is a^t to foul her anchor, or, at any rate, lies very uneasily: open hawse should be to S. 

DIRECTIONS for entering and leaving Basiduh roads. In the morning a vessel will 
generally have to work in, often against a fresh land-wind : in the afternoon the sea-breeze generally 
blows about S.W ; a most refreshing breeze in the hot season. 

•A ^ coming from the S. or E., should stand or work along the edge of the flat, being 

guided by the lead, which must be kept going quickly, and she must keep in 10 fathoms till Great 
Tumb Island, highest part, bears S.S.E.; by day-light the discoloured water is a good guide. A 
vessel not drawing more than 12 ft. water may stand anywhere over the flat, the bottom being soft. 
By night she would sight the Tumb, which w^ould be best done by steering to pass a mile or two 
N. of it, as it would then not be seen more than 2 to 3 m., owing to its brown colour aud level out¬ 
line: the soundings are little guide approaching the island, which is deep-to, especially on. the N. 
side. The tides run with great strength, at, and between the Great Tumb and the Basiduh flat; 
setting E. and W. 2 to 3 knots at springs. A stranger had probably best anchor on the edge of 
the flat, aud w’ait for day-light. 

As a rule, it is not advisable to stand between the Tumbs by night, as the tides set strong, 
E. and W., between them. ^ 


When the Tumb bears S.S.E., it should be kept on that bearing while in siglit, steering a 
little to either side of N.N.W., according to the tide: the island will be seen 14 to 15 m., or until 
the Hummocks on El-Kishm Island bear N.E., when you will be well on the flat, in 3^ to 4 fathoms, 
L. W. If you shoal to 3 fathoms, a course more to the W. should be steered, until the water 
deepens. Vessels standing over the flat, particularly at night, should keep a good look-out for 
fishing-boats at anchor, near its outer edge. The surveying-vessel, Marie, on one occasion, passed, 
at night, about a dozen lying at anchor off Lingeh, in 17 to 20 fathoms, with their masts down; so 
tliat even by day they are not seen till close-to. 

Grubb’s Notch, on Persian coast, if visible, is a useful mark: by keeping it N.N.W., after the 
Tumb is out of sight, you be clear of the W. edge of the shoal part of the flat. After shoaling on 
the edge of the flat, the soundings will be 3J to 4 fathoms at L. W. When the Hummocks bear 
E. by N., Basiduh Point wiH be sighted, about 8 m. distant, and should bear N.E.; you may then 
steer N.E. by N., keeping a good look-out for the beacon, pn tbo Beacon Shoal, or’s. bank, which 
does not show very well until brought clear of the mountains, and is visible 0 m. by day. 

When the Hummocks bear E., you are clear of the shoal part of the flat, aud will have the 
beacon and buildings on Basidah well iu sight. When bearing from E.N.E. to E.S.E., the Hum¬ 
mocks do not show well, being nearly in one: the bearing of the highest part of the tabie-laud may 
be taken. When the flag-staff bears N.E. by E., you are iu the Fairway. Then stand or work 
up the channel between the N. and S. banks; the course is about N.E. by N., with the beacon well 
open on the starboard-bow. The S. bank, or Beacon Shoal, is steep-to: and at 2 and 3 m. to S.W, 
of the beacon, 10 fathoms, the deepest water in the channel, is very close; so that it is advisable to 
Uick ill the deep water in that part, or to haul more to N , if running in. Near the beacon there is 
deep water also, so that here the deep water is net a warning of ap^iroadi to the danger. At half¬ 
tide the S. bank shows well, either by breakem on it, or, with % sea-breeze, by the smooth water 
inside it. The beacon bearing N.E. will clear this bank: or biaicon open to the right of the 
Kliamir mountains, if seen, will keep a vessel in the fair way aud clear of the S. hank until tolerably 
near the beacon, ^ 


You may be guided in your approach to Uie N. bank by the load, tacking when you shoal the 
water. Beware, if working in. of standing across the S.W. tip of it, towards the main • as on the 
pposite tack, you might not have water enough to re-cross it. A steamer or sa’ilin.’-vessel 
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T M P“rts the island seems steep, and may he approached wthin a 

S)a f ti"®* “i f ■ “r®' completely sheltered from a N.-Wester, by anchoring 

in ~8 fathoms about i m. from the shore, vfith the extremes of the island from S.W. i W. to n” 
and ISobfleur S W. J S. On the N. side of the Island there are 40 fatlioms within ^ m. of the 
snore, ibe Fnnce oj Wales found various depths in passing along the W. side of the island at 
t in. to m. distant, from 7 fathoms rocks to 25 fathoms no ground; and no danger was perceived 
excepting the three rocks above water, mentioned above. In some parts the bottom was from 8 to 10 
lathoms sand, about m. off shore; and off the N. end of the island 10 fathoms were found within, 
$ ^*01 tjie shore. The fair passage, between it and Polior shoal, is 5 m. wide. 

Polior Shoal, dr Najweh-el-Faroor, least water 15 ft. lies midway between Faroor and the 
coast, or 7 m. to N. by E. of that Island. From the shoal, Jebel Bistanah beare N.E. J E.; so it 

that peak to bear between N.E. by E. and 
i’ highest part of Fai'oor should not be brought between S. and S.S.W. 

iih a turning wind, the channel between Polior and the main should be chosen, which is 
wide; but a ship drawing above 12 or 13 ft. water must be careful to avoid Polior Shoal; and if 
irregular hard soundings axe got on the edge of it, she’ought to haul off from it immediately. But 
wth a Southerly, or steady fair wind, when abreast of the little Tumb, steer W. about 20 m., then 
VV . j S. for Polior, observing to pass between it and Nobfleur nearly in mid-channel, or rather near 
the former; a good look-out is proper in the night, when running between these islands, as the 
water IS deep and not fit for anchorage, and the soundings are no guide in approaching them, except 
shore, A ship having passed to the S. of Polior with a fair wind, a course steered 
I . 8 or 9 leagues will bring her near the Island Kais, or Gais, in regular soundings ; when 
this island bears N. by W., or in the night, she should not come under 30 fathoms, towards it, for 
fiom 17 fathoms the water shoals suddenly to 7 fathoms, rocky bottom, on a reef that projects 1 m. 
from the S. part of the island. 


KAIS ISLAND, called also Gais, or Kenn (the Kisi of Marco Polo), having its E. point in 
lat. 20° 29^' N., Ion. 54° 3' E., is fruitful, well inhabited, and better planted with trees than any 
island in the Gulf; it is low, not to be seen above 4 leagues, not exceeding in any part 120 ft. high, 
and is 7 or 8 ra. in length, W.N.W. and E.S.E., and 4 m. in breadth. The Island is safe to 
approach by the soundings, where there is anchorage, in case of necessity, at the E., AV.^ or N, 
sides of it; but 9 or 10 fathoms is sufficiently near for any vessel, as from these depths the water 
shoals suddenly on the bank that lines the N, side of the Island, about a mile off shore. Between 
it and the main, the channel is about 2 leagues wide, with 2(3 to 30 fathoms in the middle, 
decreasing regularly toward the coast; but it shoals quickly when near the Island, from 24 to 12 
and 14 fathoms sandy bottom ; then to 10 fathoms about a mile off. Jebel Taranji, or Charek 
Hill, a remarkable mountain on the main, elevated 5,100 ft., bears N.N.E. when on with the AV. 
[)oint of the Island, and is a good mark for it. If, passing in the night between the Island and 
the main, you shoal fast toward the former, tack or haul off from it, and when the soundings are 
20 and 25 fathoms regular, you will be in a fiiir track. 

Mashi Village, at the N.E. point of the Island, contains about 500 men, chiefly employed in 
the pearl fishery; they have 50 boats, and ai-e under the Sheikh of Charek. The ancient Moha- 
medaii town of Harira (Kis), shows its ruins between 2 and 3 m. to the AV. of Mashi, extending 
for f m. along the shore. This city, which flourished in the 12th centui*y, was the gi'eat depot of 
trade with India and China, before Hormuz rose into importance; it is‘marked by mounds with 
tottering masses of masonry here and there, and quantities of broken pottery scattered about; to the 
8. of the town are several ruined water reservoirs. 


The best Anchorage is off Mashi Point. In the summer, when E winds are not experienced, 
a vessel should anchor in 6 to 8 fathoms, mud, in Mashi Bay, witli the square forts beaiing AV. by 
S., quite sheltered against the Shemal; but in winter, if an E. gale comes on, she would have to 
ride it out in a heavy sea. E. I. C. sloop-of-w’ar Clives riding out a Nashi, in company with the 
surveying brig Euphrates, in Januaiy 1858, parted her two bowftr cables. In February 1820, lUo 
expeditionary fleet, consisting of 7 men-of-war and 14 transports, was caught in one of these galea 
at this anchorage, and the Mercury cruiser parted one bower cable; the damage sustained by the 
other ships is not known. In the winter a vessel had better anchor in iO fathoms mud, with 
Afashi forts bearing S., about i m. off shore, when she would be partly sheltered from the Shemal, 1 
(which here blows from AA^ to AV. by N.), by the reef off Harira, and would be able to weigh if an * 
Easterly gale come on. The anchorage off Harira, open to the prevailing winds, is in 8 fathoms 
Hm.offshore. ’I 

Directions. As the island is difficult to see at night, great caution is required while passing ^ 
it outside, 40 fathoms being within 3 m. E.I.C. schooner Emily was lost by running on tiie AA^ i 
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point of this island at night, in 1845; the ship Amhassador, was lost on the beach in Mashi Bay, 
in December 185T, when running before an E. gale on a dark night. On the N. side, the lead is 
a better guide, but must be kept going quickly. The greatest depth in the strait is 3b fathoms, 
about mid-channel. If working through, you must tack on the main by the eye, as the deep water 
is carried close in to the shore, which is clear of danger ; on the island side you may tack m 13 or 
13 fathoms. It is not recommended to pass through the strait by night, unless the island can be 

seen. 

Tides. It is H. W. on F. and C., at Masbi at 12 h. 45 m.; rise and fall ft. The tides set 
strong through the strait, but are very weak in the deep water outside the island. 

Five Fathoms Shoal, called Samberoon, of coral rock and sand, about 2 m. in extent, bears 
W. by N. 9 m. from the W. end of Kais. The depths on it are from 5 to 7 fathoms, and tliere are 
from 18 to 30 fathoms water near to its edge. When the Mornington was upon the shoalest part, 
Charak Hill bore N.E. J N. and the W. end of the Island Hinderabi was N.W. 

HINDEEABI, or Inderabia Island, centre in lat. 26° 40V N., Ion. 53° 37V E., is low and 
level, 100 ft. in the highest part, and is 4 m. in extent E. and W. The channel between it and 
Cheroo point on the main land is neaidy 2 m. wide, with soundings of from 7 to 12 and 19 fathoms 
mud; it is quite safe, by giving a berth to the shoal spit fronting Cheroo Point. In a S.-Easter 
or a S.-Wester, a vessel might anchor in 7 fathoms, off the village on the N, side of the island ; if 
a Sheraal came on, she could run to the E. of the island or to Cheroo Bay. 

SHEIira SHTTAIB,* or Busheab Island, in lat. 20° 47' N., Ion. 53° 23' E. (the E. 
extremity), extends W. by N. and E. by S., 134 m. and is 120 ft. high, and level, with groves of 
date-trees, particularly on the side next the main; it is inhabited. The channel between it and 
the main is about 5 m. wide at the E. entrance, and about 9 m. wide in the middle, the usual 
depths from 16 to 24 fiithoms. The E. entrance is contracted by a rocky spit that projects 2 m. in 
a N.E. direction, from the E. end of the island, having a passage of 3, 4, and 5 fathoms between 
it and the Island Shitwar. The island on both sideg is lined by a shoal bank, which projects 
i m., having 4 and 3 fathom rocks upon it, near the middle of the S. side of the island, and 23 
fathoms mud near its edge, not above a mile off shore. A rocky shoal surrounds the W. end of 
the island having 2 to 4 fathoms water on it, about I 4 m. off the W. end of the island, and 
there are 24, 20, and 18 fathoms close to its outer edge, at the W. and S.W. parts. This reef 
is dangerous to approach in the night; one of the packets ran upon this island in the night and 
was wrecked. At the E. end of the island there is good anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms, where 
fresh water may be got, but the Sheikh some years ago was a predatory chief, not to be 
trusted. The island is commonly called by Arabs, Jezirat-es-SheikL 

Shitwar Islet, is a low, small island, separated from the E. end of Sheikh Shuaib by a 
channel al>out \ m. wide, in which there are 3 to 5 fathoms water; but a spit that projects from 
the S.E. end of Sheikh Shuaib, at the extremity of which there are only 2 or 3 fathoms, contracts 
the channel here to \ m., which has Only 3 fathoms water in this part. The best track is about a 
third over from Shitwar, but this passage is too contracted for large ships. The channel between 
Shitwar and Nakiluh Point, on the main, has depths from 12 to 17 or 18 fathoms, decreasing 
towards the point to 4 or 5 fathoms near the shore; it is 5 m. wide and very safe 


CLARENCE STPuAIT AND PERSIAN COAST. 


Clarence Strait is the name given by Captain Brucks to the passage between El-Kislim 
Island and the main, which is navigable for ships, but very intricate; the survey of it is incomplete. 

1 Directions. It would not be prudent to attempt the passage through Clarence Strait without 
I a pilot, as the tides run strong; the large scale survey not being sufficiently correct to navigate by. 
j Tliere are professional pilots for the Strait, who reside at Kesm, and would have to be sent for, if 
starting from Basiduh; they may be trusted entirely with the navigation of the ship. Working 
through must be done by tide work, anchoring as soon as the stream turns against you. 

Leaving Kesm, the channel is about 2 leagues broad till you are 20 m. to the W. of Hormuz 
j Island; then comes the Middle Shoal, which extends for 8 m. to the S.W., with others beyond, 
and it is usual to work along the island side, which requires great care. Tlie channel is under a 
I mile in width, and tlic pilots tack in 11 fathoms on either side, the water being deeper than shown 
j on Captain Bracks’ chart: they say a quick-working* vessel might tack in 10 fathoms on the S. 

I ♦ The dangerous Shah Allum Shoal of 6 to 15 ft., surrounded by 2 and 3 fathoms, lies S.W. by W . I t Itniguea 
! fi'om ilio W. end of Busheab Island ,* or in lat. 26^ 25V N., Ion. 62^ 31' E. (Sne page 249.) The discovery of 
i this sunk'm danger and of the Rennie Shoal (about 16 leagues to N. by E. of Balireiii) should warn navigators to 
i keep the lead always going in those waters. 
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fathoms on the N. bank, which would be very close. As far as Laft Point the passage is 
clear ot danger; but the bottom is rocky, and bad for anchorage. After passing that point it is 
generally mud. Working through to the W., with a W. wind and flood-tide, is much less dangerous 
than rimning through with an E. wind. With a fair wind, a contrary tide is best. 

After passing Laft Point, Khor Guran, the E. one of the two navigable channels, is the 
passage generally used by the pilots ; indeed there are few of them will undertake the W. passage 
in Khor Guran the banks are everywhere a guide, either in sailing or working: in the first reach 
below Laft, the pilots tack in shoal water on the W., and deep water on the E. side In the, 
narrow part thence to Guran (a small village about 5 m. to the N. of Kishkoh), the vessel has to 
put about again as soon as she has gathered headway. The only difficulty appears to be at the 
entrance, W. of Guran, where the banks of the Khor are under water. You may then keep along the 
shore of^the island at about i m. off, as far as Diraku village, when it is usual, with Kishkoh 

^ and run along it in 5 fathoms, till past the detached 

ft. Shoal Bank lying off the island between that place and Basiduh, when you may stand across 
^ beacon bearing to S. of W.S.W.; and be careful how the tide sets you. 

The Coast of Persia, from Bunder Abbas, takes an average direction of W.S.AV. for 40 m. to 
Khaniir, a fort and town on the main land, 7 m. to the W. of Laft Point. It has a large fort, with 
a iigh square tower in the middle : the town, which contains about 200 men, is without the walls, 
and has a date grove to the E. of it: the foot of the range of mountains behind this place is about 
a nnle distant. The town lies i m. from the shore, or port, where there is a small building for 
stoimg the sulphur exported from this place. The port is approached by a small creek, admitting 
boats of 20 to 30 tons only, which take the sulphur hence to Bandar ’Abbas. Millstones also are 
exported from this place. There is a small Arab garrison here belonging to the Maskat govern¬ 
ment. The sulphur mines are in hills at the foot of the mountains, 3 to 4 m. W. of the place, and 
are very productive; they are, of course, worked very rudely, but would afibrd a very large supply 
if there were a demand for it, and they were properly conducted. It is a monopoly of the Sheikh 
of Bandar ’Abbas ; 100 to 150 men are employed, and the monthly export is about 15 tons. They 
have been worked for a very long time. The coast line runs to W. and S.W. from this place to 
the mountains opposite Basiduh; it has not been ti’aced, and is fronted by extensive mangrove 
swamps,-intersected by numerous creeks. 

Mountains. The great chain of mountains of which Jebel Genao, or Ginnoh, forms the E. 
part, trends to W. and W. by N. into the interior. At 18 m. W.S.W. from Genao, there is a 
remarkable mountain, 5,120 ft. high, with two great steps or notches on its W. side; and W. of 
Genao 55 m., is a high peak on the same range, visible over the other mountains far out at sea, 
and even off Ras-el-Kheimeh: this peak is 9,200 ft. high, and has snow on it in winter. 

Khamir Peak, the E. peak of another range bears N.E. 8 m. from Khamir town; the range 
begins about 5 in. to the E. of it, there being a gi’eat valley between it and the hills which come 
from Bunder Abbas. Khamir Peak has a small peak on the highest part, and is 3,700 ft. high : 
13 m. W. of it, on the same range, is another peak much higher, but not yery conspicuous in 
shape. From it a great branch or spur of the chain mus S.E.; at the foot of which, 4 m. W. of 
the town of Khamir, are the sulphur-hills. 

The Linjali range commences at 10 m. to N.N.E. of Basiduh Point, and continues in a W. 

uninterruptedly, for a great distance. The summit of the range opposite 
Basiduh is 2,940 ft. high, and ot rounded or convex outline. There is a gi*eat valley between this 
and the Khamir range, the coast at the mouth of it being low and swampy. Grubb’s Notch, at 
17 o' m. -N-Vy. J w. of Basiduh, is a remarkable notch or saddle, between two little peaks, on the 
summit of the range ; it is an useful land-mark when rounding the Basiduh Flat. To the S.W. of 
Grubbs Notch there is a detached mass of hills, some 900 ft. high, about 7 m. E. and W. by 4 m., 
with an extensive plain between it and the Grubb’s Notch mountains. The mountain range cou- 
tmues to the from Grubb’s Notch, and at llj- m., there is a small peak on the top of the 
range, elevated 3,900 ft., and conspicuous from the sea; it is called on the chart Liniah Peak. 
Jebel Bostaneh stands 8 leagues to N.W. of Grubb’s Notch. 

The Coast Line to the S.W. of Khamir is a swamp, with abundance of mangrove bushes which 
supply nearly the wLole Gulf with fire-wood. To the N.W. of Basiduh, the strait is about 5 m. 
wide, but the navigable part has a breadth of only 2 m. There are tw^o or three bunders not worth 
mentioning, to the N.E. of Lingeh. and the water is shoal all along this shore. Kuuk, once a 
famous Portuguese town and factory, lies 8-J- m. to N.E. of Lingeh. 

LINJAH, or LINGEH, also pronounced Linjeh or Linyeh, in lat. 26^ 33' N., Ion. 54^ 54' E., 
one of the most flourishing towns on the Persian coast, is well builtj and may contain about 
10,000 inhabitants, chiefly of the Joasml tribe. It has a nice appearance from the sea, liaving a 














thick grove of date trees behind it, while the houses are of light colour; it shows best in the 
forenoon, when the sun shines on tlie houses. The highest buildings are two towers, a quarter of 
a mile apart; the western of which is 70 feet high, and may be seen 8 to 9 miles; on the E. 
tower, which is a little lower, and forms part of the Sheikh’s house, the flag is shown. The town 
j is partially defended on the land side by an insignificant w'all with towers; outside the walls, 

I behind the trees, are many domed water cisterns, some new and very large. A breakwater has 
been built in front of the town, enclosing a space of about 100 yards, in which boats lie, dry at low 
water, to repair, &c., and small ones to load and unload. Many baghalahs belong to this port, 
which trade to India, &c., and they send 50 boats to the pearl fishery. Baghalahs and other boats 
are built here. Good water is obtainable, also cattle, poultry, vegetables, rice, flour, &c.; fire-wood, 
but not enough for steam purposes. It is perhaps the best place in the Gulf to get any iron-work 
made, or repairs executed; but the workmanship is very rude. The chief of this place, who pays 
a tribute to the Persian goverament, has authority over all the places on the coast between Birket 
Sifleh (opposite Basiduh), and Bostaneh village, with the islands Seri, Nabyu Faroor, Tumbs, and 
Bu-Moosa. Kaleh Leshtan, a hill about 600 ft. high, covered with very ancient ruins and water- 
reservoirs, stands 4J m. to the N. by W. of Lingeh. 

The Anchorage is in 5 fathoms, half a mile off shore, the holding-ground good, being clay 
bottom : it is sheltered from all winds except the Salieili, or S.-Wester, which, as at Kunk, sends a 
heavy sea into the roads; but the wind is always of short duration. Outside the anchorage is a 
khor, or belt of deeper water, with 7 and 8 fathoms, beyond which you shoal again to 5|, and then 
deepen to 10 fathoms at 5 miles south of the town. 

EAS AS SHENAS, the S.-most point of the Persian coast, is low and sandy, and bears 
W.S.W. about 7 m. from the anchorage off Linjah. Between these points is a deep bay, called 
Shenas Bay, with soundings of 6 fathoms and under, afibrding good anchorage sheltered from the 
Shemal, which here blows from the W.; in a Nashi also there is little sea, as it is broken by the 
Basiduh Flat, and El-Kishm Island- Bas as Sliends is quite free from danger, the soundings 
shoal gradually from 20 fathoms at 4 miles, to 10 at one mile distance, thence deepening again to 
13 close to the point: this is the end of the khor, or singular deepening of the water close to the 
Persian coast, off Linjah and to the N.E. The tide runs strong round this point, causing a 
discoloration of the water, which has the appearance of a spit, although, as stated, the deep water 
is quite close to them. Ras-es-Shenas is in lat. 26° 29' N., Ion. 54° 48' E. 

EAS BOSTANAH, sometimes called Ras es Shenas, in lat. 26° 30' N., Ion. 54° 37' E., the 
first remarkable headland on the coast of Persia to the westward of El-Kishm, is a low sloping 
point with rugged hills behind it. Three miles inland to N.E. is the good land mark Jebel 
Bostanah, 1,750 ft. high. Off this cape to S.S.W., are tlie shoals and islands of Polior (Faroor) 
and the island of Nobflcur (Nab3ni Faroor). 

Nazweb-el-Faroor, or Polior Shoal, centre in lat. 26° 26' N., Ion. 54° 33' E., lies between 
Polior Island and Cape Bostanah, within 5 miles on a S.W. bearing from the latter; it is composed 
of rocks, shells, and sand, and is miles in diameter, with ii’regular depths on it from 6 to 21 
fathoms. {See also page 265). 

Eas Yarid is a low, broad cape, 13 m. to the W.N.W. of Ras Bostanah. At 2 m. within the 
Cape, stands Jebel Yarid, a dark hill, 1,200 ft. high, in lat. 26° 38' N., Ion. 54° 26' E.; it is 
visible 35 m. sometimes. A flat, with less than 3 fathoms, extends more than 1 m. off the point, 
with deep water close up to it. Duan and Moghu are two places in the bay between Bostanah and 
Yai’id. Moghu (Mughuw^ab) has good anchorage in 6 fathoms, mud; this ’was for a short time the 
station of the Bombay marine squadron. 

Charek Bay has regular soundings, all under 10 fathoms. Charek town, at the bottom of 
the Bay, lies 10 m. to the N.W. of Ras Yarid, The chief of Charek has under him the islands 
Kais and Sheilch Shiiaib. Anchorage may be had off Charek town in 4 or 5 fathoms, sheltered 
from the prevailing w^nds, but open to the S.W. An extensive low swampy plain sti’etchcs from 
(his place to the S. of Linjah Peak and Grubb’s Notch. Taxineh Point and village lie 5 ui. to 
W.S.W. of Charek; and thence the coast runs 14 m. to W. hy N. with the mountains coming quite 
close down to the sea, to the little bay of Jerzeh, abreast of which, and 10 m. off, lies the island 
j El-Kais. (See page 265). Jebel Taranji, or Chai-ek Hill, 6,000 ft. high, is an excellent 
j land-mark, bearing N.W. by N., 16 m. from Charek, and 24 m. to the N.E. of Chiruh Bay. 

I ^ Chiruh or Cheroo Bay, wdiich is 30 ra. to the W. of Charek, i.s formed by a low sandy point, 
I in lat. 26° 42' N , Ion. 63° 43' E., which shelters the Bay from the Shemal, from which it is also 
protected by the island Hiuderabi, the E. end of which bears W.S.W., 4 m. from Chiruh I'oint. 
The coast from this point goes nearly straight N W. by N. for 14 m. to Nnkhiluh Point. On the 
Chiiuh nuiges of hills, there is a table-top hummock, about 700 ft. high, bearing N. by E. from 
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decrease regularly in the W. part of the bay. In approaching this foul ground, the lead is a 
proper guide, as the depths decrease regularly to the edge of the shoal. , t> e \ 

After passing Ras Nabend with a W. wind, a ship ought not to stand farther hi. into the Bay of | 
Con<^oon than lat. 27° 35' N.. or she may be obliged to haul to the W.S.W. or S.W. in rounding | 
the foul ground of Berdistan. Several vessels after getting 30 fathoms in that bay, have after- 
wai’ds steered out W. by S. and W.S.W., and shoaled from 25 fothoius to 10, 0, and 4 fathoms 
hard ground, on the bank, which ought to be approached by a stranger with caution, observing not 
to come under 10 fathoms in the. day, nor under 13 fathoms in the night. With a working wind, a 
Stretch in may be made during the day, when the bearings of the land are seen. Bai’ii Hill should, ^ 
be kept to the N. of E. by N. i N. till the Hummocks of Kenn are bearing to the E. of N., in 
rounding the edge of the shoal When these Hummocks bear N.E., a ship is clear to the N. 
of all danger on the foul ground of Berdistan. E.xcept in the gap between the breakers, there 
is no shelter from the N.-Westers on any pai't of the bank, which may, when blowing hard, 
render it necessary to run to the S.E. round the breakers, and anchor under lee of them. Much^ 
ground is lost by running to the E. for shelter in Cougoon Bay, and in getting out of the bay when’ 

the wind changes. , . i ^ , 

Tides. Off the reef to W. of Ras Mutaf there are regular tides, which run about 2 knots 
per h., W.N.W. and E.S.E., nearly in the direction of the coast. H. Yl. about 7 h. on F. and C. 

of moon; rise of tide 9 or 10 feet. ^ i xt vir r> t i i . n 

Eas-el-Elan, in lat. 28° 2' N., is a low point of land to the N.W. of Ras Jahrm about 9 m, 

having a swamp or marsh within it. From this point Jebel Dreng bears about E. by N., and tho 
coast, which is safe to approach, e.vtends N.N.W. 18 leagues to Bus Halilah, the S.W. point of the 
Bushire peninsula, in lat. 28° 50' N., Ion. 50° 53^' E. Exactly half way between Ras-el-Khan 
and Ras Halilah, a lofty range of hills (running nearly parallel with the coast, and only 4 ui. 
inland), culminates in the two pinnacles called Bu Reyyal, or Ass Ears, 2,500 ft. high , this is 
]2 leagues to S.E. by S. of Bushire Roads. . 

Halilah Bay, is formed on the S. side of the headland of this name, having Rahmali Tower 
on its E. side, 10 m. E.S.E. of the cape, and Halilah Peak, or Koh Khormuj, 6,500 ft. high, E. by 
S. ^ S., about 10 leagues inland. In the Bay of Halilah, under the point, a small vessel may 
anchor, and obtain water more expeditiously, of better quality, and cheaper than at Bushiie. Koh 
TThnrmnj, or Halilah Hill, is a long ridge, extending nearly N.N.W, and S S.E., the peak or b. 
part being in lat. 28° 42' N., Ion. 51° 29' E.; another part, called the Paps, lies ‘directly to the E. 
of Bushire; and the N. part of the ridge, or brow of the hill, called Gisakoon Bluff, is in lat. 
29° 19' N., Ion. 51° 21' E., and is 5,350 ft. high. 

After the Hummocks of Kenn are brought to bear E. by S., the coast is clear of danger to 
Bushire, with regular soundings, and may then be approached into any depth at discretion, having 
good anchorage in 5 to 10 fathoms. After rounding Berdistan Shoal, not coming under 12 fathom.s 
in the night, nor under 10 fathoms in the day, when the Hummocks of Kenu bear E. by S.. and 
being in 14 or 15 fathoms, with a fair wdini, steer N.N.W. J W. 13 leagues, you will then be 
near Ras Halilah. In sailing along, from 20 to 25 fathoms are good depths until Bushire Point 
is approached within 4 leagues; then they begin gradually to decrease to 12 and 10 fathoms. 
It will be prudent, with a S.W. or Southerly wind, not tq borrow under 12 fathoms in crossing 
Halilah Bay; hut wEen th^ low point of Risheer is bearing about E. by N., the shore may be 
approached occasionally to 5 or 4^ fathoms, until a ship anchor in Bushire Road. With the town 
be^iring E. by N. the anchorage is very convenient, as a boat can then sail off and on, between the 
ship and town during a N.-Wester. Great attention to the lead is requisite in passing Bushire, 
as the low point of Ra.s-es Shat bears nearly W.N.W. from the town, distant 10 m., and is 
scarcely discernible, even in the day; a few shrubs or bushes are all that can be seen when in 
3 fathoms, but the soundings decrease regularly towards the sliore. 

ABTJ-SHEHR, or BUSHIRE, in lat. 28°. 59' N„ Ion. 50° 50' E. (British Residency flag-staff), 
is situated on the N. point of a low peninsula, of which Ras Halilah, 31 leagues to the S., forms 
the other extreme. The peninsula is a dry, sandy desert, subject to inundations by high tides 
near the town, and with a great dismal swamp to the E. of it, called Me-shileh; but the town is 
tolerably supplied with fruits and vegetables in their season, brought from the inland country. 
The water is brackish, but said not to be unwholesome. Sheep, goats, and small bullocks are 
procurable, and fowls of excellent quality. This town was formerly fortified by a wall and towers, 
but is now in a ruinous state. Inside to the E. and N.E. of Bushire Point, is an extensive circular 
inlot or basin, which winds round to the E. of Maharag and Sheikh Saad Islands ; the S. P^^rt is 
called Khor Lashkeri, that to the N. is Khor Bandargah ; its N. shore running in a W. direction 
towards Cape Ras-as*Shat, whichis about 10 m. N.W. by W. of Bushire. This inlet is nearly 
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filled with sand-banks, some of which dry at low water: between these sand-banks are the 
navigable channels which form the inner anchorage of Bushire. Near the E, shore of the inlet is 
le long, low Island Sheikh Saad, and on the main land opposite its N. end is 'the town of Sheef. 
here is a narrow channel, having from 2 to 4 fathoms water, leading from Bushire Road round 
the end and inside the island. There is also a small island just inside Bushire Point, with a 
similai channel running along its S. side after passing Bushire. 

A ship ailiving off Bushire with a strong Southerly wind ought not to anchor in the outer 
^ad, where there is no shelter from such wind, and the extensive shoal, Ruggat-el-Ahli, between 
Ras-as-Shat (formerly called Columa Point), and the road, forms a lee shore. The N.-Westers 
blow directly into Bushire, and when the S. wind is strong, the N,-Wester may be expected with 
nearly double violence ; it is therefore a bad road, with either of these winds. 

Pilots.— -When a vessel drawing less than 15 ft. arrives at this place, and intends to go into 
harbour, the signal should be made for a pilot, who is sent out without delay. 

I he charge for pilotage is kerans per foot of draught. 

Abu-shelu’, always pronounced Bu-shehr, the principal sea-port of Persia, is a town with 
about 12,000 inhabitants, which is 1 j m. in circumference, and poorly built, the only architectural 
eature being several high badghirs, or wind towers. The streets are narrow and dirty, and there is 
no attempt at draining, paving ol any kind, or lighting. The British Residency is near the S.W. corner, 
with a nag-staff close to it, and the Persian governor’s residence is a square fort at the S.E. corner, 
near tlie creek, at which is the Persian flag-staff. The highest part of the ground on which the* 
town stands is a rocky ridge near the E. side, which does not exceed 40 ft. in height; a largo 
-badghir which stands on this, is the highest building in the town, and its top is elevated 00 ft. 
above mean sea level. This may be seen at a distance of 10 m., and, when coming from the north¬ 
ward, is visible before any other part of the town or low land. 

Bu-shehr is directly under the Persian government, who keep a garrison of regular troops, 
called Sarbaz, and some field-pieces. The governor is called DiU'ya-Beg, or Lord, of the Sea, imd 
is under the Prince of Ears. The amount of duties levied on exports and imports is variable, and 
sometimes certain articles are prohibited. On one occasion, when two or tliree ships had arrived 
to load with grain, of which there was plenty, the governor prohibited the export, on the plea that 
tood was wanted in the country, thereby causing great loss to the shippers for demurrage; but it 
was intimated that if a certain sum was presented to the Darya-Beg the prohibition would be 
withdrawn. There was a terrible famine in Persia in 187 I, 1872. 

The population is chiefly a mixed race of Arab and Pei’sian, that of the country round being 
almost exclusively Persian : about a hundred Armenian merchants are settled here. It is the station 
of the British Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, and the head-quarters of the Persian Gulf 
squadron. There is tortnightly steamer communication with Bombay. 

A considerable trade is carried on with Basrah, India, Batavia, and the Mauritius: the traffic with 
the interior being by caravans of mules, which are the only animals capable of getting over the passes 
into the interior. The distance to Shiraz is about 180 m. The exports are corn, horses, carpets, 
dried fruits^ rose water, and drugs. Imports are,dates, piece goods, timber, sugar, indigo, iron, See, 
About 12 large baghalahs which trade with India belong to this port, and many smaller coasting 
vessels, Pait of the commerce is carried on by baghalahs from Koweitand other ports in the Gulf, 
and it is visited by a few European ships from Batavia, the Mauritius, and Calcutta’. Supplies are 
easily obtainable at a reasonable rate, as cattle, vegetables, fruit, aud other articles required for a ship, 
excepting salt meat. The drinking water used in the town is brought from wells, at a distance of one 
to three miles to the southward, the most distant being the best: the best water for ships is brought 
from Hahleh Bay, but the boats are sometimes detained by Shemals for one or two days. There 
18 no fuel for steamers, and the supply of fire-wood is limited. Boats are not allowed to leave, or 
arrive at the town wharves, between sunset and daylight. The Bu-shehr boats fly a Bed flag, with 
two-bladed sword in White, in the centre of the field. 

The Outer Roads Auchorage is in 4 fathoms (L. W. depth), with tlie town E. by X. Tt 
18 used by vessels ol great draught, but is quite exposed, botli to N.-Wester and S.-Easter. Boats 
can easily fetch off with tlie prevailing winds. 

.A . seamen called the Inner Roads, (where, during the war, there were 

40 to 50 large ships lying at one time), is the name given to .Oiat part where large vessels' anchor • 
the soundings are 3 to 4 fathoms at L. W., over muddy bottom : it lies close outside the Lakfeh 
Bauk, and with the town bearing from S.E. by E. to S. by E. ; it is only half a mile wide, having 
on Its N. side the shoal vvater extending off the dry banks of Uas-as-Shat. The deepest water is 
close to the Lakfeh Bank, a narrow sand-bank that dries at L. W. in au E. and W. line and 
near which th lead is no guide. On the N. side the water shoals regularly but quickly ; the banks 














are hard sand, so that it is advisable to go about on getting a bard cast; or in a large ship to do so 
immediatelj the water shoals, and before getting a hard cast. 

The Anchorage is the better sheltered in a Shemal the farther you go in to the E., and the 
easier it will be for boats to fetch the ship from the town. A large ship should anchor with the 
flag-staff S. by E. E. in 3 to 3^ fathoms (L. W. depth), m. from the town, and 3 cables from 
the edge of the Lakfeh Bank, so that she may have room to veer cable in a Shemal. A small 
vessel might bring the flag-staff S. i E., and anchor in 2^ fathoms, just outside the haghalahs, half 
a mile E. of the berth for large vessels, and opposite a small boat passage through the Lakfeh 
Bank, which is a very convenient berth. The holding-ground is everywhere very good in this 
anchorage, which has room for 30 or 40 ships. 

Khtor Snltani is the name given to a large creek with a shallow bar, by which boats of light 
draught run up to the wharves at the town. It passes close along the E. side of the tgwm, where 
j it is 2 cables broad, and has 4 to 0 fathoms, hard bottom ; and thence runs to S.E., bending to E. 

• between Maharagand Ras Fuder, and thence bifurcating to N.E. and to S.E. 

Tides. It is H. W. at Bu-shehr, on F. and C. at about h., the time being somewhat 
variable. The spring rise and fall varies from 6 to 8 ft. and the neaps rise from 4 to 6, their range 
being 2 to 4 ft. In summer the day tides, and in winter the night tides, are much the greater, the 
second tide being, in either case, quite insignificant. The winds affect the tide very much, the 
Shemal making it later, and lowering the general level of the water, while the Shurgi causes high 
tides, and prevents the water from ebbing. The July Spring tide is the highest in the year, which 
may be due to the S.W. monsoon heaping up the watpr in the Gulf. 

In the offing, the stream which sets up and down the coast, is weak, and sometimes replaced 
by currents, of a m. to 1 m. per h., setting ivith, or perhaps against, the prevailing winds. In 
the entrance to Bushire Roads, the stream sets N. and S. ; and, when near the inner bank, to E. 
across it into the creek, tending to set a vessel over to that side : and the ebb the reverse. In the 
anchorage it sets E. and W. along the Lakfeh Bank, and is weak on the shoal flats N. and E. of 
the anchorage. The tide is very strong in Khor Sultani opposite the town, as the sea-water floods 
and drains that immense marsh the Meshileh. The ebb sets to W. across and through the 
inner bank until that bank is dry, when it takes the direction of the channel ; the last half of flood 
runs E. over the inner bank. The stream is also strong round the N. end of Sheikh Saad. 

BIBECTIONS. The depths ai’e given for L. W. springs. A pilot will always come off, 
weather permitting, if a vessel heave-to for him ; do so in 34 or 4 fathoms with the Residency E. by 
I N.; a vessel drawing more than 14 ft. would have to wait for the tide. The mud is so soft in the 
entrance channel, tliat a vessel would come to no harm if she touched the bottom in that part. 
When so far out that the low land is not seen, Gisakun Bluff, which bears N.E. f E. from the town, 
will, in clear weather, enable a vessel to judge her position. 

Coining from the S., if tolerably close in, the date groves in Halileh Bay will be the first 
objects seen; a ship may be kept in soundings of 5 to 7 fathoms till past Rishir, when the depth 
decreases, and she may keep in 3^ to 3 fathoms, ora mile offshore, till opposite the tail of the 
outer bank, when the depths will decrease to 2^ fathoms. By night she should endeavour to sight 
i the land by keeping as close in as possible, paying great attention to the lead, so as not to run past 
' the town, and get near the low point Ras-as-Shat, The town would be seen forming the termina- 
I tion of the land, appearing detached from the peninsula, and if any vessels were in the harbour, 

I blue lights, &c., would be answered. At night, a stranger had best anchor in 4 to 5 fathoms, with 
j the town bearing from E. to E. by S. 

I Coming from the N., a vessel would stand past Ras-as-Shat in 5 fathoms, being guided by 
! the lead ; when abreast of that point, which is not visible more than 3 m., the high badghir (wind 
I tower) in the town would be sighted ; she would then stand along the edge of the outer bank till 
' opposite the town. There will always be a batch of shipping in the Inner Roads, whose masts may 
I be seen far off, but should not be seen when bearing to the S. of a due E. direction, 
j Standing in fr'om seaw'ard, Imam Zadeh dome, at 5 m. to S. of Bushire, would be first seen 
I (e.spccinlly in the afternoon, showing white), when in 18 to 20 fathoms, the town not being seen till 
j in 15 fathoms. The soundings are quite regular. 

I Entering the Harbour. Two buoys are at present maintained here by the British Govern¬ 
ment. one on the tail of the outer bank, the other off Ras-al-Marg, which is the W. e.xtreme of the 
Lal- 'bh sand-bank that dries at L. W,, and forms the S. boundary of the inner anchorage. 

To enter the inner anchorage, pass close to the S. of the outer buoy, and then haul up N. 4 E., 
passing a cable s length to W. of the inner buoy, and then stand for the shij)ping and anchor in 
4 or 34 fathoms (L. W. depth), with Residency flag-staff about S..by E. 

‘ Jj- case of the outer buoy getting adrift, there is no good cross-bearing to tell when you are 
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over the bank but Ras Sbagbab date-trees point will then bear to the S. of S.S.E.; and the buoy 
off Ras-ehMarg about N.N.E., seen imder the shipping in the inner anchorage. 

The tail of Rugget-el-Ahli, the outer bank, should be crossed with the English Residency 
and Pereian flag-staffs in one when bearing E. by N., for a large vessel. A small vessel coming from 
the N., may cross it with the Residency bearing E. to E. by S. By bringing the Residency E.N.E., 
or the N. end of the town on with the fall in the highest part of the Gisakiiii range, a vessel would 
get about a foot more water; but it is an advantage to cross as high up as possible, as it is the easier 
to fetch in with the prevailing winds; the bank, also, is more defined, and it is easier to make sure 
you have crossed it. The water will shoal regularly, but quickly up to its edge, and when on it, 
the bottom is somewhat harder than on either side of it. 

KHARIJ, or li^ARAK, is an island 4 m. in length, N.N.W. and S.S.E., of moderate 
height, about 250 ft.; distant from Bushire N.W. by AV. 9 leagues, and may be seen from the 
road off^ Bushire in clear weather, the tomb on summit being 284 ft. high. The fort is on the 
low N.E. point of the island, in lat. 29° 15^ N., Ion. 50° 20.V' E., and may be passed within a 
cable’s length. On the N. and E. sides this island may be approached to 7 fathoms, but on the 
other sides it is not safe to come under 15 fathoms. The whole island e.xcept the oS'.E. sandy 
point is lined with coral rocks, which on the N. and S. sides extend in some places half a mile from 
the shore. Tlie channel between Karak and Korgo is very safe, and about a mile wide in the 
narrowest part: but no vessel should use it at night. Two steamers have grounded in the 
attempt to pass through, and little can be gained by it. 

Anchorage. If the wind blow strong at S. or S.W., a ship may find anchorage near this 
island. She ought to anchor between the islands of Karak and Korgo in b or 7 fatlioms smooth 
water ; but if a sudden change of wind from the N.W. be apprehended, it w’ould be imprudent to 
remain in this situation; in such case she ought to w^eigh immediately, and after passing round 
the fort, at more than i m. oft', should anchor to the S.E. of it in 9 or 10 fathoms, about I rn. 
from the shore. With a N.W. wind, the best anchorage is in 9 fathoms sand, the brab-tree in the 
fort bearing N.W. by AV., and the S. extreme of the island S.S.AV. AVith a S.E. wind run into 
the channel, and anchor to the northward of the large bushy tree near the wells, it healing S.S.AV., 
the fort point S.E. by S., and the N.AV. extreme of Karak bearing AA^., in 8 fathoms sand. 

The water at Karak is much better than that of Bushire, particularly at the wells on the N, 
side of the Island near the large tree: fire-wood is very scarce, what they have being brought from 
Bunder Righ and the N. coast. Fish, which is plentiful, and dates, form the principal food of iho 
inhabitants, for they have no grain but w'hat comes from Bushire, and very few vegetables. 
Bullocks, sheep, and poultry are to be procured, but at exorbitant prices, when a supply is wanted. 
The best pilots for Basrah are procured at this place; to carry a ship there and back, tiiey generally 
receive 150 or 160 rupees, with the addition of 50 more for thetraukey that attends, and provisions 
for five or six people. It is customary to give a bag or twn of rice to the sheikh, and one to 
the jnlot’s family. During the time the ship is stationary at Basrah, he receives 10 rupees per 
mouth. Karak is also sometimes called Khareg or Kharg. 

KHITWAIRIJ, or KHARGU, or KORGO, is a small, low% sandy island, 8 m. long and ^ m. 
broad; it is 1^ m. N. of Karak, and its N. point in lat. 29° 20i' N. Except on the N.E. side, it 
is surrounded by a bank of coral rock. The shoal extending from the N.W. side of Korgo, about 
i in., should not be approached under 10 fathoms, as the w'ater shoals from 7 fathoms suddenly to 
0 ft. coral rocks. To avoid this reef in coming from the N.W., do not bring the N.AA^ extreme of 
Karak to the AV. of S. by AV. till the fort bears S.E. by S.; you may then haul up for the channel, 
keeping better than i m. from Karak. The N. and E. sides of Korgo are not so dangerous, the 
depths there decreasing gradually to the edge of the rocky bank that suiTounds it. The best 
anchorage is near the N.E. part of the island, where are a few stunted date-trees, and near tliem a 
watering-place. The ground about these islands is very indifferent for anchorage, being l6ose, hard 
sand in several places. 

Channel between Karak and Korgo. A regular tide runs through the channel between the 
islands, from 1J to 2 knots per hour on the springs ; flood to N.AV., ebb to S.E.; H. AV. about 
8 h. on F. and C. of moon. (See also Navigation further on.) 

THE COAST from Ras-es-Shat trends to N. about 19 m. to Bunder Righ, in lat. 29° 2IV N., 
Ion. 50° 38' E., nearly N., and is safe to approach by the soundings. Bunder Righ is fronted by 
two small isles : and Khor Gassjiir, which is an inlet to the’Sl, in lat. 29° IV N., is fronted by a 
shoal bank projecting 1^- miles from the shore. Ras Poshoon, in lat. 29° 89' N., Ion. 50° 25' E., 
is 0 leagues about N.W. by N. from Bunder Righ. S.E. of Poshoon is Gonarra, or Kanawuh Bay* 
so called from the mosque and extensive ruins of this name near the shore, in lat. 29° 34i' n! 
About a mile to the S. of Gonarra is a small inlet called Khor Khalil. In Gonarra Bay, ships may 
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anchor in 4 fathoms, and he sheltered from N. winds bj the land of Ras Poshoon projecting to the 
W. About 7 m. to the N.N.W. of this headland, is the summit of Kuh-i-Bang, 1,000 ft. hi"h. 

Ras-el-Tomb, in lat. 29° 58' N., Ion. 50° 9' E., is 8 leagues to the N.W. of Ras Poshoon, 
I and the coast, which has some inlets or shoal creeks, runs in this space nearly in a direct line, and 
is free from danger, the soundings decreasing regularly to the shore. 

DTJHET DILAM, or DEILIM, is a large hay formed to the N. of Ras-el-Tomh, on the E. 
shore of which is Bunder Deilim, in lat. 30° 3' N., Ion. 50° 10' E., bearing N. by E. 2 leagues 
from the cape, and a little to the S.E. of it there is a remarkable table-hill near the sea, 165 ft. 
high. The N. shore of Duhet Deilim takes a W. by S. direction towards the sands and islands 
of Ras-Hul-Barlvan. The Bay of Deilim has regular soundings of 5 and 4 fathoms, decreasing to 
2 fathoms near the shore. 

Coast above Bu-shehr. The coast runs about N.N.W. for about 73 m., to the head of the 
bay called Duhet Deilim, the N.-most bight of the Persian Gulf; and then turns to W.S.W. for 
28 m. to Barkan, at which point the delta formed by the rivers commences. The whole coast is free 
Irom danger, and the soundings are regular. To the N. of Khargu Island, the depths are under 20 
fathoms quite across the Gulf, decreasing towards the rivers. The tides are perceptible all alon<^ 
this shore, increasing in strength to the N. : they set along the coast and round Deilim Bay. ° 

Mountains. The shore is low, the mountains being at some distance inland, e.xcepting Kub- 
i-Bang, which is a range of hills 1,000 ft. high, and visible upwards of 30 m.: the highest part is 
30 m. N. ^ E. from Karak Island, and it lies only 2 m. from the coast, having a precipitous 
face on its seaward side; so that from the S. it makes in a remarkable bluff of light colour, with 
rather a jagged outline. The range extends 12 m. about parallel to the coast. 

To the N. of Gisakun Bluff, are a series of mountain ranges 30 to 40 m. from the coast, over 
which are seen the tops of others, covered with snow in winter. Inland of Kuh-i-Bang, and 
separated from it by a valley, is a range about 15 m. from the coast 2,000 to 3,000 ft. high, but 
with no conspicuous peak on it. Its S. end is 30 ra. N. of Bu-shehr, the country S. of it being 
apparently a dead flat from the coast as far inland as the Gisakun range. 

A range of lower hills, running E. and W., comes witliin 3 or 4 m. of the head of Deilim 
Bay, and thence turns to N.W. into the interior, decreasing in height to the W. This range is the 
W.-moBton the Persian coast; the whole head of the Gulf W. of it being a low alluvial plain. 
On this range 25 m. E. f N. from Deilim town, is a sbaiq) peak, remarkable when on that bearing ; 
and at its W. extreme, as seen from Deilim Bay, is a remarkable funnel hill, which is 26 m. 
N.W. N. from that town, and 550 ft. high. 

Kuh Behbabun, in lat. 30° 28' N., Ion. 50° 55' E., is a great mountain mass of irregular 
outline, lying in an E. and W. direction; the highest part is 10,400 ft. high, and in very clear 
weather is seen 125 m., or from the bar of the Basrah river. The summit is 46 m. N.E. by E. 
from Deilim, and has snow on it for six months in the year. 

RAS ipJL BARKAN, in lat. 30° V N., Ion. 49° 36' E.. is a very low point formed by a 
stnp of sand with turfs of grass, nearly overflowed at H. W. Inland of it, all is swampy for some 
I ^ Qistence of 3 m. are seen, when near the point, some date groves and a tomb called 

; JVIir Amman, which are probably on the Hindiyan or Tab river. Mud flats, overflowed at H. W., 

I extend some miles W. of tlie point, and also ^ m. off its S.E* side. As '2 fathoms are 3 in. off to 

I the S., this point can only be sighted by a small vessel. The coast to the E. continues low with 

j shoal water off it, as far as Shah Abu’l Shah. As the soundings are regular, it is safe to approach 
, by the lead. ° 

! Ras Tunub, or Tuloob, is a low point of the main, with a few shrubs and some brush 
j wood near it, lying 18 m, W.N.W. of Ras Barkan. About 3 m. to the N. of it, is the mouth 

j of a river or creek, joining the Tab river, with some extensive ruins on its banks. The coast 

[ to tile N. of this^ point has not been traced, it is nearly all overflowed at 'll. W. 

Fasht al M’ayrith, or Miairis, is an extensive bank of sand and mud, extending 11 to 
12 m. S. of Ras Tunub, and dry in patches at E. W. There is a channel, called Khor 
Ghazlan separating it from Ras Tunub, and the shoal is divided into two parts by a narrow channel, 
running E. and W., with 5 to 7 fathoms in it. The channel between this and the shoals of Barkan 
is about 4 m. broad with deep water, and is called Khor Barkan. 

Bunnell is a low narrow island 3J- m. long, with a ruin on it, lying 2 ra. W. of Ras Tunub, 
with a deep khor between it and that point. Deireh Island is low and partly swampy; it lies 
I 3 in. S.VV. of Bunneh, and there is a deep water khor between them, running to the S. called 
j Khor Wasteh. A sand bank lying S, of this island, and steep-to, is called Aish-es-Shelim. 
j To the N. of these islands ai’e many banks with deep channels between, lying on the ‘E. side of 
Khor Moosa, wliich have not been explored; they have in places 15 fathoms and upwards. 
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KHOB. MOOSA is a great salt water inlet, receiving the water of the Dorak river, and j 
perhaps a branch of the Karun. It runs in a N. by W. direction, passing about 5 y- 

Deireh Island ; but is not sufficiently known to be attempted without a pilbt. On the W. s^e of 
Khor Musa is a low swampy tract, about 15 m. in breadth, between that crefek and Ithoi Bami- 
shir. The S.E. point of it is called Bu Seif; and the entire flat of shoal water off it, extending to 
Khor Gafgah, is called Maydan AMi, or Ahli Maidan, with soundings increasing regularly to 
4 fathoms about 13 m. from the dry part: it is about 15 m. in breadth, and the soundings are 
quite regular on it. The bottom on it is mud and sand, the latter predominating as t e s ore is 
approached. Pilots feel their way along its edge in making the Basrah river. , j . 

Off the S. W. corner of the Meidan ’Ali is a rocky bank, least water said lo be 4 tatboms. it is 
not a danger for ships bound to the river, as no greater draught than 19 ft. everciossed t e lar. 

This bank lies S.E. by E. from the bar of the Shat al ’Arab. * i 

Khor Bamishir, or Behmeh Shir, a khor on the AV. side of the ]\Ieidan Ahh, is the natuial 
mouth of the Karun river : it runs up the country nearly parallel to the Shat al Aia , an^ joins le 
Kariui near the Mohammerah, but is. shallow near its junction with that river, it was ormer y 
navigated a long way up. The soundings at the mouth of this khor, where it crosses le i ei an 

’Ali, are hardly different from the regular soundings on the flat , , * , w cirlA 

Khor Khafgeh is a deep khor running nearly parallel with the Shat al Arab, on t e . 
of the Meidan ^Ali, wuth soundings decreasing from 15 fathoms at tlie S. end, to • ^ . 

shore called Abadan. This khor does not enter the land, but bends round at ‘2 m 
the coast, and taking a W. direction, joins the Shat al Arab, about 1-^ m. below its eutmuce betwee 

legulm^y b^m^^AB^ commonly called by English sailors, the Basrah River, or ^Bp^ates is 

the united stream of the Tigi-is and Euphrates. It is a fine 
18 ft., beyond Basrah, or to a distance of about 80 m. from the bar. 

averages three quarters of a mile, f * 4 S'e!. between two banks ; tlie 

The bar of the river is m about lat. ,29 4t) is., pntvRnce lies 

Abadan Bank on the E., and the Alidallah Bank on the fJ ® th^^ 

the middle-ground shoal, or Aish Miyun, to the W. of which is the 

alw'ays use. The Bar has lately been marked by Buoys which are shi te J ^ g 

ill the soundings. A largo vessel must wait till near H. W. before she can mitm. 

Tides. The least water on the bar, at low spring tides, is 12 ft., 
moon at a little before Noon. The rise and fall at springs vanes roni on the bar twice 
causing the higher rise. Arab pilots say there is a depth of 4 fathoms at • • _ 

in the year, viz., in June, when the snow melts on the mountains, and . highest in 

times only 84 fathoms. Captain Constable says the July spring ti ea u . . po^f 

the year. The distance from the Bar to Basrah is about 80 ni.; the tide is about cue our 
at every 16 m. of distance, so the time of H. W. on F. and C at Basrah ^^e 

pilots. As already stated, the pilots for the nver reside at Karak ls|aud, \ . 

taken on board by ships proceeding to Basrah :• they are indispensable. The rat ? 

16 kerans per foot draught for each time tliey cross the bar; and 14 kerans per day o ‘ 
vessel remains at Basrah or M akil. , , 

Directions from Bu-shehr to the River. On leaving Karak with s 
steer to N.W. till in 10 fathoms oil Bus Barkan; the couj-se is then \\ .N.M . and W. h) - . 
the Meidan Ali, the soundings along which convince them of their approach to the river, 
com-srthe water will deepen to 12 fathoms crossing Khor Barkan, then shoal to 7 on the tail ot 
the M’avrith, again deepening to 16 in Khor Wasteh. After getUng 7 fathoms on the E. 

Khor Moosa, she will cross that khor in 12 fathoms, perhaps getting a cast ot . 

rid«e ill the middle of it, and would then strike the Meidan All m 5 fathoms. Iho khors, aiiU 
hanks between them, all have continuations a long way to seaward, perfectly defined by the ditier- 
enoe in the depth of water, the soundings in which ai-e what the pilots entirely trust to to maKO 
the river. The reason of their making a course round by Barkan is to ascertain liow many ot the 
kliors they have passed. When once on tlie Meidan 'Ali they feel certain of tlioir position. 

Piiss'ing to N. of Karak. with a foul wind, they work up the Pomian coast till past Kuh-i-bang, 
ami will be off Barkau iu 4 to 5 fathoms: in standing across \\. to tho Meidan AU from that posi¬ 
tion, she would get successively 10 or 11 fathoms in Khor Barkan, 3 or 4 off the JNI ayntu sand, j 
12 in Khor Wasteh: 4 fathoms on the bank off . Aish-es-Shem, and 9 in Khor Moosa, getting on | 

the Meidan Ahli in 3 fathoms. •i.w v cf 

When sure of being on the Meidan, by the regularity of the soundings, stand across it W . by o. 
to W.B.W., so as to keep in a line of 4 to 44 fathoms, L. W.: if yoii cannot he up high enough, 
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a slioit tack or t^vo must be made to tlie N., working between 4 and 6 fathoms, so as to be in the 
abov6 depth when leaving the flat. If the tide is unfavourable, with a working wind, the pilots 
anchor on it for the flood. If a strong S.-Easter is blowing, they wiU not attempt to cross the bar, 
but will wait till it is over. 

If you cross the Meidan Ahli in 4 to 4 J fathoms, you will get 13 to 10 in Khor Kbafgeh, and 
will cross the tail of the Abadan in 4 or 5 fathoms, sandy bottom, deepening again to 7 or 8 in the 
enti-ance of the Shat-el-Arab. The pilots stand across till they shoal on the ’Abdallah bank, and 
then tack, working between that bank and the Miyan sand, till past the bar. In crossing tho 
mouth of the river from Khor Khafgeh, you will have a little shoaler soundings in the centre, on 
the tail of the Miyan sand, but the ’Abd-Allah bank is recognized by the very soft nature of the 
bottom. 

If you cross the Meidan in 3^ fathoms you will get 12 in IQior Khafgeh, w'hich would be due 
E. of the S. end of the Miyan, and must then keep a little to the S. to avoid that bank. In work¬ 
ing past the Miyan, you should keep on the Abd-Allah side, tacking directly you shoal the water 
near the Miyan, as it is very steei)-to. A large vessel must of coui^se wait till near H.W, before 
attempting to cross the bar. 

From the bar to the entrance betw'een the dry banks of the river, both the ’Abdallah and 
Abadan banks are steep-to, and the pilots tack immediately on shoaling ; the W. bank, being softer, 
is the safer to borrow^ on. The reeds at the mouth of the river will be seen soon after dealing the 
bar. After leaving the Meidan ’Ali, if a working breeze, it will be necessary to anchor as soon as 
the tide makes against you, the ebb stream running 7 to 8 hours, or even more. The direction of 
the channel after passing the bar is about N.W. ^ N. with soundings of 3 to 4 fathoms at L. W. 

Bouys. Four buoys are laid down in the entrance channel by the British Government, one 
on the S.W. corner of the Miyan sand; the channel lies to the W. of this. The other three are 
on the edge of the ’Abd-allah bank, and must be left on the port hand. A vessel is apt to be set 
over by the tide to one side or other of the fair channel, which is narrow being under half a mile 
in width in certain parts. 

Eetum Voyage from the River to Karak Island. When bound from the river to Kharg and 
Bu-shehr, on clearing the bar and being in 5 fathoms, although the pilots are supposed to take the 
vessel back to Kharg, it is preferable to verify their proceedings, by attending to the navigation, 
being in the open sea, they are not to be depended on, nor indeed required, except perhaps on 
approaching Kharg. 

The course to Kharg is E.S.E., distance 94 m. After crossing several deep channels, or 
khors, and perhaps getting a shoal cast of 6 fathoms on the tail of the rocky bank (least water at 
L. W. said to be 4 fathoms) off the Meidan ’Ali, the soundings increase, though iiTegularly, to 20 
fathoms at 30 m. from Kharg. 

In making the island by day after sighting it, steer to pass through between it and Khuwairij, 
but if it has to be made by night, it is necessary to steer for the S. end, which is a high bluff, and 
shows better by night; the reef extends at most a quarter of a mile off the S. end. Kliuw'airij being 
so low, may never be seen at night, tfll aground on the reef. Tw'o steamers have grounded trying 
the passage through the Strait at night. When the island is sighted (by day) the ship would be 
in 22 fathoms, deepening to 25 or 26 close to the S. end. When the island bears N., the water 
will shoal quickly to 18, 14, and 12 as you haul round, remembering that 7 or 8 fathoms is close to 
the reef. If running down before a Shemal, you may expect gusts off the island when hauling up 
for the anchorage, which should be done gi’adually with the lead kept going, anchoring in 10 to 12 
fathoms, when she has stretched about 2 m. up from the S. point. 

If working do’wn in a S. -Easter, the pilots (after one or two days, at any rate) are necessarily 
dependent on the ship’s observations, as they do not understand the navigation of tlie oj) 0 n sea. 
If, after leaving the bar, a S.-Easter suddenly sets in, the vessel must carry on to get out to sea, as 
the pilots in that case will not attempt to recross the bar. If obliged to anchor, she w'ould ride it 
out best on the Meydan Ali, where it is said the force of tho sea is less than in the channels, or 
than when farther out. 

Passage up the River to Basrah. There are large herds of cattle and buffaloes along the 
* banks of the river ; the latter often swim across to graze on the islands in it. The banks are very 
I low on either side for the entire distance, and intersected by numerous canals for irrigation; the 
j land is often under water, except small raised banks between the plantations. The belt of land 
I near the river is exceedingly fertile, and produces the finest dates in the world, also fruit and vege- 
I tables of various kinds, with grain, &g. At the back of the date-groves, which extend i to 2 m. 

I from tl]e bank, all is a desolate swamp. Many wild pigs are found along the banks. On the ebb 
the water is quite fresh even at Fau, and fit for drinking, a little farther up it is so at all times of 
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plantations of trees, are sandy tracts of land along the banks, which are miciil 
iaifSt^n be oCf i ^ Supplies of fruit, vegefcrbks, ani cm£ 

side S of the TTnr^ the banks, while waiting for the tide; The land on the e’ 

Itl^l AbaStn Tib; r ““^row island between this Pdver and the Bamishir, k 

TuiSsfanS Person teSi 7 . °“ far as Basrah, is the boundary between 

are somet^me*s"feM'^b^orodiscerned at 9 or 10 m. distance, but the pelicans 
resemble a white bpftcb ,„“PPeanng on the banks in great numbers, and making it 

N -Wester is vinlenf fV. f ^'jnds blow mostly down the river all the year round, and when u 

enterinc? between tb^ ^ ^^spliere is obscured by the sand driven along before the wnd. After 
these banks snni^t vegetation, the eye is the chief guide. The S. part of 

Landing i^j nlmn f • ^ ^ alluvial mud, thickly grown with reeds and coarse grass, 

the mouth H I ‘'*® '^*’® ®f the River is about N.W. from 

Abreast of K f ‘^® "^ht bank, subject to the Sheikh of El-Kuweit>, 

hei-ras a o^b 1' N-. the trend of the River is to N. by E.; and 

N W an 1 Q honds, the pilots anchor during a shemal; those reaches, w’hicli run more 

.ana b.^., giving shelter from that wind, are called Bunder Shemal. 

to R„! ‘ describe the farther windings of the Shat-el-Arab River, which, from the mouth 

to Basrah, has a course of about 00 m. 

Aftor passage down the River, there is generally a fair wind, 

on t] j pilots make a slight zig-zag course, so as to shoal first on one side and then 

e ot ler, but since the buoys have been laid down, a course is shaped from one buoy to another, 
course is steered E.S.E. for Khai'eg, as soon as you deepen over the bar to 5 fathoms. The 
un lugs on this course will be 15 fathoms in Khor Khafgeh, then shoal to 7 on the tail of the 
roc iy bank ofl tlie Meidan ’Ali, afterwards, over-falls of 15 to 8 or 9 fathoms; the w’ater at la.st 
ncreasmg regularly after being clear of the different khors off the River. The pilots will not take 

^ Bhema] or in a S.-Easter. 

^ u 1 BUSSORAH, the port of Mesopotamia, lies nearly 1 m. from the river, and is 

t pproached by a small creek, the mouth of wRich lies about the centre of that reach of the river 
ca e liabrah Reach. The only buildings seen from the river are a tall minaret in a suburb on its 
)an and the wall surrounding it. There is a flag-staff on which the Turkish flag is hoisted, at 
1^^ which stands on the N. side of the entrance to the ci-eek, in lat. 30^ N., 

^ guard-vessel, which is a small old-fashioned grab-ship or brig, is always 

a loiied off the town. The Turks have lately got some small gun-boats, and have begun to run 
s eameis between Basrah and Baghdad. An English company has also begim to run steamers 
1 ^ Basrah is believed to contain at present 5,000 inhabitants, a mixture of 

Tb^ ^ /itid Turks, with some Persians, Armenians, and Jews. There are also many Banyans. 
T\r ^ iarge fluctuating population, not permanently resident, of which it is difficult to give any 
P 0 a le estimate. Most of the buildings within the walls, which are of great extent, are ruinous: 

le present houses are chiefly of sun-dried bricks, dpd the streets are filtliy in the extreme. It is 
go\euiea by a lurkish functionary, w’ho is under the Pasha of Baghdad. The heat in summer is 
intense, and the town is considered extremely unhealthy from Juno to Oct. Malignant fevers arc 
then prevalent.. In winter cold weather is experienced, sometimes even a wliite frost. 

•i. 1 considerable tiade is carried on with India, thouglx the number of European ships visiting 
1 las much diminished. H^ses, dates, rose-water, &c., are exported; the imports being piece 
with Eng^^^^ l^nglish merchants settled at Baghdad carry 011 a direct trade 

Anchorage. A ship should anchor here in 4 to 5 fathoms in mid-channel, opposite the 
entmnee to the creek, and shou d moor with open hawse to the W. The creek is nearly dry at 
J... ., and only entered by small boats; large native vessels lie out in the river to discharge cai^go; 

passengers usually go up to die town in long canoes called helium, which are propelled by poles at 
a consideral.le rate. 1 here is a road or path to tlie town along tho S. side of this canal or crook, which 
IS boideied on both sides by gardens, the trees in which overhang tlie water. Besides date-trees 
there are pomegranates, and many otherfruit-trees, 

1 f British vice-consulate, is aho-at 4 m. above Basrah, and 

1 to 1, ni. be}ond tbe end of Basrah Reach, the river here turning more to the W. The consulate 

the ^,^S-8taff. It is the place generally visited by Government vessels; 

i mmitv of 1 ' between Basrah and Baghdad also stops here. A small 

dcDot fir fltnroR Government, is kept in store, and the building is used as a small 

depot for stores, &c., for the use of the river steamer. Above M’akil tho river as far as Kuimah, at 
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I the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, is navigable for small vessels; the tide is felt 20 or 30 m. 
I beyond this point, which is 45 m. above M’akil. The tide in the river is said to be about six hours 
I later at Basrah tlian at the bar. The strength of the ebb in the river varies from 3 to 6 knots, 
I that of the flood from 2 to 4 knots; the ebb-stream being about double the duration of the flood. 
If at anchor in the river during the ebb, plenty of cable will be required, especially if a shemal is 
blowing. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PERSIAN GULF. 

The two sides of the Persian Gulf differ widely in character, the Persian coast being mountain¬ 
ous, generally safe to approach, and having deep water close to it; whilst the Arabian coast (ex¬ 
cepting the mountains of the Ruweis-al-Jebal) is exceedingly low, and fronted by reefs and shoals 
to a great distance from the shore, for nearly its whole length, forming the celebrated Pearl Banks. 
Ships, therefore, in passing up and down the Gulf, always keep on the Persian coast, seldom stand¬ 
ing over fai’ther than the edge of the shoal water of the Pearl Banks. 

The Gulf of ’Ohman is singularly free from danger, and has deep water almost close to both 
coasts, which also have high mountains within no great distance of the shore. 

The N. coast, as the Persian side may be termed, presents in its whole extent, from the delta 
of the Euphrates to the Mekran coast, a series of ragged, precipitous mountain ranges, one behind 
the other; running generally nearly parallel to the coast, and to each other. They increase in 
height as they recede from the sea, and no kind of vegetation can be seen on their bare and deeply- 
furrowed sides. Being visible at great distances, they form excellent land-marks. They are 
separated by wide valleys, and there is a belt of low land of varying width between them and the 
sea, called by the Persians the Germisir, or hot district. Situated at the S. foot of these mountains, 
watered by no river, and its summer heat tempered by no rain, this district well merits the 
appellation, being, with the exception of the opposite coast (between El-Bahrein and Abu Zhabi), 
the hottest place in the world, in summer. 

The small seaport towns are almost exclusively inhabited by Arabs, who originally came from 
the opposite coast, and formed settlements there, owing to intestine commotions in their own 
country, or to a spirit of enterprise. At the larger places, an admixture of Persians is found, and 
the rural population is exclusively Persian; but the Persian is not a maritime nation, all the boats 
sailing from Persian ports being manned by Arabs. 

The coast is generally uninviting and barren, except near the villages, where date-groves are 
generally found, with a small amount of cultivation. There are no rivers, as we understand the 
word; and water is generally only found in wells or reservoirs of rain-water. There are no good 
harl>oiu*s for large ships, though there are plenty of roadsteads or anchorages sheltered against one 
or other of the prevailing winds, though not against all. 

The S. coast, from the river (Shat-al-’Arab) to the Ruweis-al-Jebal, is generally of white sand, 
a perfect desert, having extensive tracts quite uninhabited. Near the towns, however, there are 
generally date-groves, more or less extensive. Water is generally scarce and bad, and obtained in 
shallow wells near the sea. 

The S. co^t of the Gulf of ’Ohman, from the Ruweis al-Jebal nearly to Maskat, is fertile and 
well^own with date-trees. . It extends in a wide plain to the foot of the mountains, and is called 
the Batneh or Level coast. The population is exclusively Arab; in the towns they are civil to 
Europeans, and may be trusted; but it is not safe to land unarmed away from the towns oh the 
main land, on account of the Bedouin, who are occasional! v met with; and who attack, for the sake of 
plunder, even their own more civilised countrymen (the Arabs of tlie towns). 

The navigation of this Arab coast, between the Shat-el-Arab River and ’Ohman, is seldom 
attempted at night; vessels should anchor at dark, if possible. 

On both coasts the inhabitants arc very poor, and the few supplies obtainable, are so only in 
small quantities. In parti cular, fuel (wood) is scarce; xmter only obtainable in your own water-’ 
caslcs. The stranger should bear in mind that an Arab is accustomed to drinking very bad water, 
and his ideas of what is good water might lead to disappointment; it is generally better after the 
winter rains, and more scarce or brackish in autumn. 

The basin of the Persian Gulf must be silting up gradually at the N. end, owing to the great 
amount of alluviurn poured into it by the rivers there. Periodical surveys will always be needed. 
We have not sufficient data to enable us to estimate the rate of growth of the delta wth any det^ree 
of certainty. ^ 

The water of the upper part of the Persian Gulf is much salter than that of the ocean. 

WINDS. The navigation of the Gulf in a sailing ship requires great attention. The winds 
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as in most inland seas, are very uncertain, and blow occasional!}^ with great force down the Gulf; 
and in winter, also in the opposite direction. They set in without much warning. 

Shemal. Tlie prevailing wind in the Gulf is undoubtedly the N.-Westeri called by the natives 
shenial, which blows about nine months in tlie year in the N. half of the Persian Gulf. It blows 
almost incessantly during June, and part of July (called the Great Shemal), seldom exceeding a 
moderate gale in force, and at times quite light. Its general duration is three days, but it may 
last seven days. The worst shemals often only last one day. 

This wind blows down the Gulf, changing its direction with the trend of the coast. Thus, on 
the Arab coast from Koweit to Bahrein, its average direction is N. by W. to N.N.W.; on the Gutr or 
El-Katar coast N. to N.N.W.; and on the W. coast of’Ohman from W.N.W. On the Persian coast it 
blows N.AV. by N. down as far as Cape Berdistan , below Jebel Dreng, veering to N.W. and W.N.W. 
between that and Sheikh Shuaib. Off Kais the direction is about W. by N., and from Bostaueh 
towards the E. it blows from W. to W.S.W. at the entrance of the Gulf. In the Gulf of 'Ohman 
its general direction is N.W. 

During a shemal, if after rain, the air may be clear and sky cloudless, but generally, in the 
N. part of the Persian Gulf, the air is so loaded'with dust from the Mesopotamian deserts that a 
dense mist is the result. This makes the navigation very dangerous, as the land cannot be seen ; 
the white surf on the beach is often first seen, while the land is still hidden. In the Shat-el-’Arab 
this is sometimes so much the case that neither bank of the river can be seen. Out of sight of 
land, a vessel’s decks and rigging get covered with fine dust. 

The air during the shemal is generally very dry and sky cloudless, but in the winter, they are 
sometimes attended at the commencement, by rain-squalls, (often with thunder and lightning), 
which generall}’’ clear off during the breeze. It veers during the twenty-four hoiu's a few points, 
blowing more off the Persian coast, or from the N., at night; and off the sea, or more from the W., 
in the day, wiiich a vessel should take advantage of when woiidng against one. It sets in at any 
hour of the day or night, and generally suddenly. 

The barometer cannot be said, as a rule, to give any warning of the approach of a shemal; if 
it was low before, it will begin to rise as soon as the shemal sets in, but generally not before, and 
continue high during the whole duration of the gale. It sometimes falls before a bad winter shemal, 
but rises again after the first burst of the gale. The barometer in the sui’veying ship, was not at 
all affected by one of the heaviest shemals; either before, during, or after it. Tliis bjeez^^ is some¬ 
times preceded by the drying up of the dew’ by night, or the dampness of the air ceasing, which is a 
pretty sure sign. 

A heavy swell from the N.W., especially in the S. part of the Gulf, is often the precursor of a 
shemal, although such a swell sometimes occui’s without any wind following it. Some of the 
heaviest winter shemals set in in fine wreather, with no warning except a heavy bank in the 
quarter, an hour or two previously, which rolls down and gradually obscures all objects, and yet this 
occurs sometimes without any wind following. A ship should, however, by no means neglect such a 
warning. Nor should she ever anchor very close in-shore during winter time. 

Ships should be prepared in winter during a S.E. gale, for a sudden shift to the 
especially at night, as the shemal often blows then very strong. On the 17th March, 1820, the 
E.I.C. brig of w'ar Arid, from the river, bound to Bu-shehr, was beating against a,,S.-Easter, uiMer 
double reefed topsails. At 1 h a. m. I8th, sail was further reduced as a squall wiis expected troin 
the N.W. This was scarcely acebmpliahed when the squhll burst upon them, and, taking her nght 
aft, she ran through the opposing head sea, buried herself in it, and sunk about 20 m. W. by N. of 
Kharg Island. There were about ninety souls on board ; of these only the surgeon, boatswain, and 
three of the crew were saved, on a canoe which floated off the booms. 

The worst of the shemal is always at the beginning. It does not always extend over the whole 
Gulf, and often lulls for a short time about day-light. In the summer shemals the wind navly 
exceeds the force of a moderate gale (7), but in the winter they are often fresh gales (S). or at tiiui s 
hard gales (0). It is generally advisable to seek shelter, if possible, during the strength oi u 
shemal, as little or no way will be made against it; the Persian coast and islands oftor many suit¬ 
able places of shelter, and much wear and tear are thereby saved. 

Shurgi or Koss. During the winter months, S.-Easters, called hy the natives Shurgi or Koss, 
alternate with the N.-Westers; and, like the shemals, follow* to a certain extent the direction of 
the coast; they only blow strong from Dec. to April. The koss is generally accompaniod by thick, 
gloomy weather, with hard squalls, and often much raiu, sometimes thunder and lightning. The 
atmosphere is moist, and the barometer generally low. With a falling barometer and cloudy 
threatening weather, a koss may be expected in the above months, but timely warning is not always 
to be e.xpected, although the barometer always falls daring the gde, if not before. It seldom blow.s 
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more tlian three days, its strength is generally a moderate gale (7), hut at times it blows a fresh 
gale (8); the strongest often only last one day. 

When the wind begins to veer to the S. the koss is over, and is often succeeded by a shemal, 
almost immediately; or it may blow hard for a short time at S. or S.W., and so die away, no shemal 
occurring for several days. The wind sometimes, however, after blowing liard at S.W., chops round 
suddenly to N.W., when a strong shemal will follow. The notion that a koss is always followed by 
a shemal is not correct. 

If a vessel has anchored for the koss in an anchorage open to the shemal, she should weigh 
immediately the koss is found to be over, as she may otherwise have to ride out a N.W. gale on a 
lee-shore. Easterly winds are of most frequent occurence in the S. part of the Gulf. 

Nashi. In the winter, particularly in the S. part of the Gulf, strong breezes are experienced 
from N.E., called Nashi; they are attended by dark cloudy weather, and generally rain. The 
natives rightly make a distinction between these breezes and the koss. The barometer is not 
affected by this breeze, being generally high; and if so, it will fall a little when the nashi is over. 
There is sometimes, off the Persian coast, and off Shargeh and Aboo Zhabi, a dense haze before a 
nashi, caused by the dust blowm off the land. This breeze often blows three or five days, but 
frequently only one day: after the first day the air becomes clearer. The nashi blows in gusts 
with frequent lulls, and if a three-day gale, is strongest on the third day. The nashi blows very 
strong in the Gulf of ’Ohman, and is much dreaded by native craft, as the Batneh coast is a lee- 
shore, and there is no shelter. 

Saheili. The S.-Wester, called by the natives Saheili, is much feared by them, as it blows 
into nearly aU the sheltered anchorages on the Persian coast. It lasts generally only a few horn's, 
and often follows the koss, but sometimes occurs after fine weather; it is accompanied by rain, and 
is preceded by masses of clouds rising from the S., with lightning. It is not of frequent occurrence, 
and only happens in the winter months. It blows all over the Gulf, and also in the Gulf of ’Ohman, 
especially off Cape Koh i-Mubarak. 

Squalls. At the change of the seasons in autumn, very severe squalls may be expected, 
called Leheymah by the Arabs; it does not appear that the direction of these squalls is fixed. 
The period assigned to them by the Arabs is from the loth of Oct. to the 5th Nov., during which 
time no native vessels put to sea, until either the squall is over, or until the 5th Nov. is past, if no 
bad weather happens before that date. On Oct. 28th, 1846, the E.I C. surveying-brig Palinurus 
found thirty-five baghalahs at anchor in Khor Jerameh (Ras-el-Had), which had put in there to 
wait till this dreaded period w^as past. If they do not occur before the 5th of Nov., the Arabs 
consider that none will happen after that date, until the ordinaiy bad w^eather of the winter sets in. 
On Nov. 11th, 1848, the E.I.C. sloop of war CootCy at anchor on the N. side of the island Sir Abu 
Neir, had a S.E. gale blowing for one day and night; with dark cloudy weather and lightning. 
An unusual degree of electrical action is observable during the above period; St. Elmo’s fire has ’ 
been observed on board ship at this season. The air is often wonderfully clear about the time of 
these squalls. | 

In Basiduh roads very violent squalls have been experienced from the N. in May ;* and from ! 
the S.E. in July ;t but these are not of frequent occurrence. Very heavy squalls from the N. have 
been experienced in May in the N. end of the Gulf. A succession of squalls from opposite quarters, 
each lasting only a few minutes, and alternating thus several times, is occasionally experienced. 
In the wdnter, especially, tremendous gusts blow out of the great valley in the mountains below ; 
Maskat, knowm as the Devil’s Gap. I 

Land and Sea-Breezes are very uncertain. In fine weather very decided land-winds are i 
experienced, but only near the coast. Sea-breezes are very regular at Bu-shehr in the summer, 
setting in at 9 a. m., (when there is not a shemal); but land-winds are very slight and of short 
duration there. At Basiduh, the land-winds are strong and last till 10 a. m.; sea-breezes are also 
regular, but do not set in so early as at Bu-shehr. I 

On the Arabian coast the land-winds are often strong in the morning, and come off occasionally 
in hot gusts. At Koweit, the sea-breezes are regular in fine weather. | 

Gulf of ’Ohman. The S.W. monsoon is not felt inside Ka^-el-Hadd; as soon as that cape ! 
bears S. the wind is quite lost, (the same occurs at Cape Guardafui). During the N.E. monsoon, ‘ 
nashis aud shemals prevail: but in the summer, or during the S.W. monsoon, no shemals occur. 

. ^ ^ay 27th, 1851. Heavy squalls from the N., with vivid lightning. At 9 p.m. the E.I.C, schooner 
fijm flrovc with two anchors ah^d until she struck off the hospital. The beacon, flag-staff, and many date-trees 
w^cre blown down. 

At 11 p. m., heavy squalls from S.E. with 
Mid-uight, blowing fresh from N.W. 


.t July 29th, 1857. Threatening appearance in the evening, 
bgljtning. Bain so heavy that it filled the reservoirs in three hom’s. 
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Calms and light ^vinds prevail, or light S.E. winds, rendering the passage out of the gulf in a 
sailing ship very tedious. 

General Observation. Especially in the winter, the winds are often very local, a shemal 
blowing at one end of the gulf, while at the other end, or even in the centre part, it is blowing in 
the opposite direction or is calm. At Bu-shehr the wind is often blowing the opposite way to what 
it is in the Shat-al-^Arab. 


From the above remarks on the winds, it will be observed that the shurgi, or S.E. wind, blows I 
into the Gulf, during the same period, though not so continuously, as the S.E. w'ind of the Red [ 
Sea between Nov. and April. The Nashi of Ohman, and the S. part of the Gulf, synchronises with i 
similar bursts of the N.E. monsoon, or land-wind, at Karachi and the Gulf of Cutch. And again, | 
the period of the great shemal, June—July, is when the N.W. winds are strongest in the Red Sea. 

WEATHER. The climate of the Persian Gulf is one of the most trying imaginable; though 
perhaps on the whole not unhealthy for Europeans. The intense heat of the summer is aggravated 
by the humidity of the atmosphere, and the dust raised by every ^viud; nor are there rains or 
clouds at this season, as in India, to temper the excessive heat. The .\rab coast is hotter and less 
healthy than the Persian, and the S. end of the gulf hotter than the N. part. 

In winter, the winds are cold and cutting, although the temperature is more suited to Europeans; 
but fevers are then prevalent, and it appears to be less healthy than the hot season. 

Jan. and Feb. are cold and boisterous months. Gales of wind prevail with rain, and what is 
termed by seamen “bad weather.” The minimum of temperature, 45° to 50°, occurs in the first 
half of Feb. March is an agreeable month as to temperature, and the weather generally fine and 
clear, the winds variable. The natives consider the bad w'eather over in the beginning of this 
month for the S. end of the gulf. In the N. part of the gulf, a gale often occurs about the 
equinox, but intervals of variable winds and fine weather are frequent (though some bad weather 
still occurs). 

Apiil is a pleasant month, though getting hot (80° and more) towards the end. Th6 Aveather 
is generally fine, with moderate shemals now and then. In the N. part of the gulf a very heavy 
shemal has occurred in this month, also heavy squalls, or a gale from the E. Variable winds 
however prevail, with sometimes rain. There is seldom bad wreather after middle of this month. 

May. The weather getting hot (over 85°) in this mouth. It is generally fine; moderate 
shemals frequent; bad squalls have been experienced, but are exceptional. 

During June and the lirst half of July, the heat at the N. end of the gulf is moderated by the 
almost constant shemal (the air during these mouths is generally loaded with dust); but from that 
time to the end of Aug., the heat is most intense, and with a S. wind almost insupportable, from 
the increase of moisture in the air. In the month of Aug., the thermometer has been known to 
rise on shore to 150° Fah. in the sun. In the shade on board ship its range is small, from 00 to 
93° at night till sunrise,*to 90° or 98° in the afternoon at Bu-shehr; but it must be remembered 
that the daily sea breeze keeps it comparatively cool. At Basiduh it is a little higher. In the 
Shat al Arab the thermometer is stated by Loftus to have risen to 124° in the shade. The intense 
heat of the nights renders the wreather more distressing. 

Sept, is but little cooler than Aug.; the nights how’ever are less oppressive, particularly towards 
tlie end. The heat of these months is necessary for the maturing of the date crop. Oct., though 
still hot, is by comparison quite endurable; towards the end the squalls which generally occur, reduce 
the temperature considerably. Nov. is generally a beautiful month; fine w'eather, with often 
wonderfully clear atmosphere; temperature pleasant. 

Dec. is often a fine cool month, similar to the last; unless the bad weather sets in, but it 
seldom does before the middle of this month. It more frequently comes on at the end of this, or 
the beginning of the next month, and occasionally does not set in till near the end of Jan. 

Calms are frequent in the Persian Gulf and Gulf of ’Ohman, sometimes lasting for days. The 
saying of our seamen, that “ there is alAvays either too much wind or none at all in the gulf,” is 
very true; moderate steady breezes are almost unknown. 

Water-spouts, or sand-spouts on shore, have been frequently observed. 

The Rain fall is small and variable; it may average fi inches, or from that to 8 in the year. 
This is at Bu-shehr, where alone it has been approximately registered. On the Arab coast it is 
probably less. With rare exceptions it falls only in the winter months. On the Aiah coast, the 
S. bay of the gulf, the rain is said to fall very rarely. 

Dews are very heavy, particularly in the summer months, when the sails appear in the 
morning as if a heavy shower had fallen. 

Dense fogs, wetting everytliing like vain, occur at times near the coast, and always in the 
morning. They only last a few hours. 
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Barometer. The range of the barometer is not great, com 2 mred -svith more N. latitudes, 
although greater than in the Indian ocean. 

In winter the utmost variation is 0*0 inches, the height ranging between 29*70 and 80‘30; 
average about 30*00. In summer there is a remarkable permanent depression of the mercury, due 
to the S.W. monsoon of the Arabian Sea. It begins to fall about the beginning of May, and during 
June, July, and Aug., stands with little variation at about 29*55, varying between 29*45 and 29*05; 
by the end of Sept, it again stands at its average of about 30*00. 

The diurnal variation of the barometer is somewhat peculiar; there is only one maximum, at 
10 a.m., and one minimum at 4 p.m., from which time it rises gradually till 10 the next morning; 
the depression which should occur at 4 a.m. being hardly perceptible. The barometer is not a safe 
guide as a warning against bad weather in the gulf, the worst weather sometimes occurring without 
any change in the mercuiy column, or the change not occm’ring till the gale has set in. 

The TIDES have been scarcely at all attended to, and not very much is known about them. 
The rise and fall at springs varies in different parts between 6 and 10 ft., while at neaps it is only 
from 1 to 4 ft. At neaps the rise above L. W. springs is from 3 to 7 ft. The day and night tides 
are very unequal. In the winter the night, and in the summer the day tide is the superior, while 
the second tide in either case is quite insignificant. The rise and fall is affected by the w’inds, as is 
the general level of the sea, to the extent of 1ft or more; theshemal low’ering the general level of 
the gulf, and the S.-Easter raising it; so that in the first case the tides will appear not to rise so 
high and to fall lower than usual, and the reverse in the second case. 

The highest tides occur about the Aug. springs, which may be attributed to the heaping .up 
(during June, July, and Aug.) of the water of the Arabian Sea on its N. coast, due to the 
S.W. monsoon. 

The tide-wave takes about one hour in its passage from Maskat to the entrance of the gulf, 
and thence about 13 hours more to the head of the gulf. The tide-hour, or time of H. W. at 
F. and C. at Maskat is about 9h.; at Cape Musendom about 10 h.; at Basiduh 12 h.; at Kais 
1 h.; at Congoon Bay (Persian coast) and Ras Rakkin (Ai’ab coast), about 5 h.; at Bu-shehr 7^- h.; 
and at the bar of the Shat al Arab 12 h. Its progress in the dee^) water of the sea of ’Ohmaii 
being much faster than in the shoaler water of the gulf. 

The tide stream appears at first siglit very anomalous, especially at the S. end of the gulf, 
owing to the turning of the'stream being by no means coincident with the time of H. W. and L. W. 

In the gulf of ’Ohman on the Batneh coast, and outside Ras Jashk, the tide stream is almost 
imperceptible, though the rise and fall is 6 to 8 ft. In proportion as the sea narrows towards its 
junction with the Persian Gulf, the stream begins to be felt, and is strong off Ras ol Kuh, and 
towards Gru, Minab, and Hormus. It increases as the breadth of the sea diminishes, attaining its 
greatest velocity at the sharp turn at Ras Musendom, where it runs about 4 knots, and perhaps more 
at springs, with strong eddies and races near that cape, and between it and •The Quoins, rendering a 
sailing vessel almost unmanageable. On the coast opposite it is not so strong, perhaps 2 or 3 knots 
off Gru. 

■r -1 Persian Gulf the strength of the flood-stream sets towards Hormus, Larek, and 

El-Kishm, flowing to the W., at the rate of 2 or 3 m. per hour, along both the N. and S. sides of 
these islands, and past the Tumbs. 

Coasting round Ras Musendom, it flows to the S.W., past Ras-el-Khaimah to Aboo Zhabi, but 
its velocity along this coast is much less than it is to the N. 

The peculiarity of the tide-stream off Basiduh and the Tumbs, off Faroor and El-Kais is, that 
it runs on for three hours each way after the turn of tide, as shown by the gauge. 

The tide-wave reaches Cape Rakkin and the bay between Nabend and Bcrdistan, at about the 
same time, and here the stream is much weaker. 

From Ras Rakkin the flood-stream sets to the S. on both sides of the Gutr coast at 1 and 
1knots per hour; and also comes from tlie E. through and over the reefs S. of El-Bid’ah, meeting 
the tide which sets along shore from Abu Thabi to the W., somewhere at the S.W. extreme of that 
deep bay. They are generally weak in tliis S. bay, except locally. 

The flood sets to the S. along botli shores of Bahrein Island, and is strongly felt through the 
great reefs N. of it. It also sets to the S. off El-Katif, where it runs about 2 knots per hour. 
North of the Fasht-el-Yarem the stream sets E. and W. about 1 knot an hour across the pearl- 
banks, often throwing a vessel out of her reckoning in making Bahrein. It also sets about E. and 
W. through the islands near Farsi. 

It nius with increased strength at the comer formed by R^ Mutaf, where the water is much 
discoloured ; thence to Bu-shehr, and on the Arab coast opposite, the tides are weak. 

At Kharg, tides of 1 to 2 knots ai*e experienced, sluing N.W. and S.E.; and the strength 
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increases as tlie rivers are approached. In the N. part of the gulf there is much less difference 
beuveen the time of the turn of stream and H. W. or L. W. At the islands uem- Kubbr. the tHe 

sets 1 to li knots about N.W. mid S.E.; the flood also sets up along the Pereian shore to Deilim 
and thence W.S.W. to Ras Barkan. j. o 

tide-stream runs with considerable velocity, ordinarily 3 or 4 knots at springs 
but when the snow melts on the mountains of Kurdistan, the ebb attains a velocity of 5 knots while ' 
the flood IS much weaker. The stream of ebb runs eight hours, and the flood only four or five ; and 
here again the ^ream runs on some time after the tide has begun to rise or fall as noted alo^ng ' 
the shore line. The tide-wave occuj)ies about six hours in its passage from the bar to Basrah or 
JVl akil. (See also Tides of Shat-el-Arab, page 275). 

PILOTS, Formerly all ships bound up the Persian Gulf took in pilots at Maskat for the gulf 
as far as Bu-shehr; this is still often the case. It seems, however, to be an unnecessary expense ; 
particularly the men generally offering their services are not trustworthy, their knowledge being 
\eiy local. Pilots for particular localities (as for the Basrah river) are indispensable. If taken on 
board for the Arab coast, it is to be borne in mind that they are only to be depended on for the 
immediate neighbourhood of their own homes. 

Health. It is in the cold weather that fevers are most prevalent; the so-called gulf fever of , 
the remittent type is very dangerous, and convalescence is only possible by leaving the gulf. Cholera l 
IS generally present in some part or other of the gulf, and carries off great numbers of the natives ; i 
its ravages aie said to be worst at Bahrein. Small-pox is also common ; a small encampment at a ' 
short distance from an Arab towni is probably a kind of lazaretto for this disease, and should be 
avoided by parties landing. Ophthalmia is common among the natives. 

The hot weather does not seem to be absolutely unhealthy ,* the men suffer, it is true, from 
aggravated prickly heat, boils, &c., but provided they are kept out of the sun, and ventilation 
attended to, there will be probably little serious sickness. As little work should be done aloft by 
day as possible ; awnings are absolutely necessaiy, and the men should sleep on deck (the dew doe^ 
not appear to have an injurious effect). Nothing but extreme necessity can justify the exposure of 
the men to the sun, and white hats should be always worn. For those who may consider these 
remarks extravagant, the case of H M.S. Liverpool may be recorded; through unacquaiutance with 
the danger, this ship lost three lieutenants and twenty to tliirty men in one day. just as .she cutered 
the gulf on her passage up to Bu-shehr, in Aug., 1821, from the heat only. The tliennometer ranged 
from 103° to 100° (See previous remai'ks on Weather.) 

PRODUCTIONS and TRADE. The great heat of the summer is very favourable to tho 
growth of tlie date. The dates grown on the banks of the Shat al-Amb, said to be the finest in the 
world, are sent to all parts of Asia ; large quantities are also exported from the Batneh coast. The 
date is the staple food of the Arabs. 

Pearls are the most important export of the Persian Gulf, and the fishery gives employment 
to the greater part of the maritime population; neaily all the pearls are exported to India. The 
season of the fishery is from May to Sept., during which time it is pursued with the greatest 
assiduity by the available part of the population. Dunng the latter month, when the date harvest 
also occurs, tho towns and villages are nearly deserted. From 2,000 to 2,500 boats are employed, 
ranging irora 10 to 40, or perhaps 60 tons burden, the crew-s varying from eight or ten to thirty 
men. The value of the pearls raised in 1859 was estim,a,ted at £200,000 sterling. 

The right of fishing is common to everyone, but the Arabs of different towns appear to have a 
tacit understanding about their respective fishing-grounds, or else, motives of convenience limit them 
to the neighbourhood of their own towns. Thus Koweit boats fish as far S. as Jeziret Bu ’Ali, tlio 
Balirein boats from thence to Arzenah, the Abu Zhabi and Shargeh boats to the S, and E. of that 
island. Nearly all the towns on tlie Arab side, and many on the Persian, send boats to the fisherv. 
Abu Zhabi sends a greater number than any other town, viz. 000; Bahrein is next with 400 ; and 
so on, down to small villages fitting out only 10. 

The proceeds ^ fishery pass into the hands of a small number of wealthy Arab merchants 
residing at Lingeh and El-Kais on the Persian, and Bahrein, Abu Zhabi, and Shargeh on ihii Arab 
coast. They pay the divers chiefly in food and clothing, making small advances to them during the 
winter to l^hem in a state of dependence, the pearl divers being a highly improvident race. 

The fishery is pursued on any banks where the bottom is hard and level, without rugged rooks, 
and not at a greater depth than 12 or 13 fathoms; the geneml Arab name for such a bank is Hohr. 

I he lonpst time the diver can remain under water does not exceed one minute and a half. They 
can work at the bottom even m ^'eater depths, as is proved by the following occurrenceOn tho 
f ^ ^ Arabia in 1845, a three-pounder iron gun was dropped overboard from 

the E.i.O. tender Nerbudda, when at anchor in 15 fathoms, off Ras Fartak, in March. Some pearl- 
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fishers from El-Khaburoh on the Batneh coast, on their way to Makallah and Ghubbet ’Ayn, were 
engaged to recover the gun, wliich they did for five dollars. 

A few large boats leave Bahrein and the ports of *Obman to fish for pearls at Sokotra, and on 
the N.E. coast of Africa, in tlie cold season, returning in time for the fishing season in the Gulf. 
In 1860 thirty boats left the gulf for these distant fishing-grounds, twelve of which belonged to 
Bahrein. 

Exports. A large number of horses is exported from the gulf to India (the Nejd Arab is 
perhaps the finest horse in the world); they are packed very closely in the native vessels, and often 
are damaged on the passage; the largest baghalahs, which are only 300 or 400 tons, carry 80 to 
100 horses. From Persia carpets, dried fruit, almonds, rose-water, &c., are exported to India, but not 
in large quantities. Coni, mules, and asses are exported to the Mauritius from both Bu-shebr and 
Maskat, also salt and salt fish from the latter place. Shark-fins, &c., are also sent to India 
for the China market. 

Imports are chiefly rice, also timber, English piece goods, indigo, iron, and lead, from India; 
sugar from Batavia and the Mauritius; coffee from the Red Sea. 

Vessels. The number of square-rigged ships employed in the Gulf trade has decreased of 
late years. The opening of the Suez Canal has developed the steam traffic, which is rapidly 
increasing. A direct trade with England from Basrah is carried on, by some English merchants 
of Baghdad. 

Communication. A bi-monthly steamer runs with the mail between Bombay and Basrah, 
calling at Karachi, Maskat, Bandar Abbas, and Bu-shehr. The communication between Bu-shehr 
and Baghdad is monthly, excepting in the hot months: a small sailing vessel takes the Residency 
mail to Basrah (passage varying from 5 to 10 days or more), and the armed steamer belonging to 
the British Government takes it thence to Baghdad. There is a private mail from Baghdad to 
Beirut on the Mediterranean, wffiich is sometimes plundered by the Arabs. 

Piracy. For the information of strangers, it may be stated that a piracy on a European 
vessel has been unknown for years.* Np molestation need be anywhere apprehended by the 
smallest trader within the Persian Gulf or Gulf of Ohman, even if wrecked ; except, in this case, 
such petty acts of pilfering as might occur anywhere. To the S. of Ras-al-Hed a vessel grounding 
would certainly be plundered by the Bedouin, who are the sole inhabitants, and under no human 
control. 


NAVIGATION OF THE PERSIAN GULF. 


General Observations. It may be laid down as a general rule that the passage up the Gulf 
is more difficult than down it. A ship should, if merely passing up and down the Gulf, keep 
entirely on the Persian coast; at the entrance the tides are very strong on the Arab side, and the 
rest of the Arab coast is fronted by extensive reefs, and is very low. Care is required in the 
navigation owing to the numerous islands and strong tides near the entrance, apd to the frequency 
of strong breezes and bad weather (especially in winter), which set in without much, if any, warn¬ 
ing ; as also their liability to sudden shifts. 

During shemals, especially in summer, and during the Nashi of the S. part of the Gulf in 
winter, the very hazy state of the atmosphere renders it impossible to see the land unless quite 
close ; a stranger would never believe the haze to be so thick as it really is, and he might find him¬ 
self quite close to the beach before seeing it. 

Passages up the Persian Gulf. Vessels bound up the Gulf generally have occasion to call 
at Maskat; the following directions will serve whether they do so or not. 

In the fine season the high land of the Arabian coast will generally be seen at great distances, 
especially at sunset. The mass of high land between Ras Abu Daood and Soor is that always 
made, an extent of 60 m. along the coast. The mountain Jebel Abu Daood will be the nearest, 
while over it are the higher mountains of Kerriyat (Jebel az Z’atari), having the great valley called 
by navigators the Devil s Gap between them, and the mountains called Jebel Beni Jabar. Jebel 
Abu Daood should bear S. to S.S.W. according to the distance off. As nothing will be gained by 
closing the Arabian coast until Maskat bears S.W. at least; if working up from the S., a ship 
should keep at a distance (perhaps 50 or 60 m:) from the coast. This is desirable to avoid the light 
airs and S.E. current experienced near the shore. 

A remarkable saddle hill (1,340 ft.), the highest of the black hills near Maskat, and 2 m. 
S. by W. of that town, is a good mark for telling its whereabouts; it is very conspicuous when ' 
bearing W.N.W. to W.S.W, On a nearer approach, Fahl Islet will prevent a stranger passing the 


* The attack on the mail steamer, Cashmere, off Basrah, in 1872, contradicts this. 
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place; and Jillali fort at Maskat is sometimes seen when bearing about W,, showing white in the 
morning sun against the black hills behind. There is anchorage only in very deep water quite 
close to the shore from Maskat to Kerriyat, and thence to Soor often noneat all. In the S.W. mon¬ 
soon, a vessel should pass as close as convenient round Rasel Hadd, which is a low sandy point and 
deep-to; it is not probable owing to the hazy state of tlie air, that the high laud would be seen till 
off Soor or Kalhat, and if the vessel were not pretty close in, it might not be seen at all. The high 
land may often become visible for a short time about sunset. 

There is no difficulty in getting up to Maskat at this season, but if the cove were passed 
in the night, owing to a N.W. alongshore current in the S.W, monsoon, or through not being 
close enough in, it might be tedious getting down to it again. There is no danger whatever 
for a ship between Ras el Hadd and Maskat. 

Maskat to the Entrance of the Gulf. Leaving Maskat for the Gulf with a fair wind, 
a course N.W. by N. for 146 m. will carry a vessel abreast of Ras el Kuh, and about 12 m. off 
it, and thence 60 m. further on a N.N.W. course to a position ^.abreast of the great Quoin 
(Sellameh) and 5 m. distant from it. Remember that one flood-tide mil advance you nearly 
10m. in the mouth of the Gulf; but an ebb-tide will retard you to the same amount, and, if 
catching the vessel on either bow, may set her over to either shore. 

With a N.-Wester it would be preferable to stand well over to the Mekran and Persian shore 
and work up along it in preference to the Arabian side, where there would be a lee current and 
heavier swell. Besides, some of the islands of the Deimaniyeh group are very low, of even 
form and brown colour, and it would be better to avoid maldng them in bad weather, especially ' 
by night. They are deep-to on their N. side, so that the soundings would be little guide. In I 
fine clear weather the mountains on both the Arab and Persian coasts (Jebel Nakhl and Jebel 
Shahu) may be seen at once when in the middle of the Gulf. I 

The Persian Coast is deep-to and safe to approach to the E. of Ras Jashk, but the shore i 
is low, the hills being a considerable distance inland. It would not be desiiable to approach it | 
too closely, as it has been very imperfectly examined. The 100-fathom line is only 5 to 8 m. off ; 
the points Ras Zegin and Maidani. The Quoin hill, inland of Jashk, is a capital land-mark and I 
conspicuous except from E.S.E. I 

The shore is very low on the whole of the Persian coast as far as Hormuz, excepting one or , 
two small hills near the beach. It is deep-to, and deceptive as to the distance off, as the low shore j 
is not seen farther than 4 or 5 m., at wdiich time the appearance of the hills would lead one to | 
imagine the vessel to be fully twice that distance from land. The lead is little guide unless kept | 
going very quicldy. Care must be taken in pissing the shoal E. of Ras el Kuh, and the flat off I 
Ras as Shir, or in standing in towards them in beating up. The land-mark Koh i Mubarek is | 
conspicuous when seen from N.W. or S.E., but less so from abreast of it, when it is not so plainly 
visible against the light coloured hills behind ; it is of light colour and only visible 18 m. Jebel j 
Kurrye and Jebel Bees are remarkable, and visible quite across the straits from near Limeh. I 
Arabian Coast. In clear weather the great mountains of the Ruweis al Jebal wiU be seen i 
abreast of Ras Jashk; they form in two principal peaks. j 

It is not advisable to stand over too close to the Amb coast in working to the,N. from Ras cl i 

Kuh, though there are no dangers off it, as the wind is generally lost or becomes baffling under I 
the mountains; the tides are very strong, especially N. of'Uhm el Fiyarin, and the water too deep | 
for anchoring. Uhra el Fiyarin generally show's light coloured against the mountains behind, and 1 
though a lofty islet, quite insignificant by compimison. The remarkable group commonly called * 
the Quoins cannot be mistaken : the great Quoin is \isible 27 m. Sailing vessels should not pass j 
very close, or to the S. of them, unless witli a strong fair wind; and even then, die breeze is seldom 
carried past these islands. The tide sets about N.W. and S.E. near them, and is very strong, ^ 

with eddies and races to the S. of them. -n i i ■ x i j 1 

Entrance of Gulf to Great Tumb. From Ras el Kuh round to Henjam Island the tides 
are strong quite across the sea, and have a materiid effect on the vessel’s progress in short intervals ' 
of time The two mountains Shemil and Ginuoh, at the back of Bunder Abbas, are seen ui clear I 
weather from near Uhm el Fiyarin. On rounding the Quoins., Larek will be seen making at first 
in a great many detached lumps; and if a working breeze, a good stretch over close to it should be 

made, it being safe to approach. • j i, .1 n j . .1 m i? f t i 1 ^ 

In U«ht winds, vessels working in have been carried by the Hood to the JN.h. ot iiai'ek; and, ; 

it being dark, they did not find it out till, they tacked, and made Larek on tlie staitoavd tack, | 

close to. It is H- W. on F. and C. at Museiidom about 10 h., hut the stream of flood would flow 
three hours after H. W., and the stream of ebb as much after L, W. ; from which data the direction 
of the stream, whether flood or ebb, may be roughly estimated. 
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Hormuz with its several white peaks, will he seen on the starboard bow as you stand towards | 

Larek. Tho shemal blows here W.S.W. to S.W., and a vessel should not get too far over to the j 

shore to S. and E. of Hormuz, which is a lee shore for that wind without any shelter. Hormuz j 

or Kesm roads are good places of shelter if caught in the Strait in a heavy shemal. The water close | 

to Larek is too deep for convenient anchorage. i 

Guoins to the Great * Tumb. When the Great Quoin bears S., 5 m. distant, a course I 
W. by S. for 67 m. will bring a vessel abreast of the Great Tumb Island, nearer the edge of the . 
Basiduh flat than to the Island; but the course made good depends very much on the way the j 
tides have set you, they should always therefore have the careful attention of the navigator. ' 

The hills on El-Iushm Island are characterized by light colour, and remarkable table-topped | 
and precipitous forms. Henjam is covered witli irregular dark coloured hills, and when seen from i 
the E. or W., has a remarkable gap or valley near the N. end, Between the Quoins and the | 
Tumb, as the chart shows, the sea is clear for working quite across the Gulf. Henjam Sound ' 
affords good shelter against all winds. In approaching or s. ''ng over towards the flat off the ‘ 
S.W. end of El-Kishm, the lead must be kept going. The discoloured water will indicate its edge . 
by day very clearly, although a vessel may stand some distance into the discolouration before shoal¬ 
ing her water. A look-out should be kept for fishing-boats at anchor on the edge of the flat. 
Jezirat Tumb (seen about 15 m. by day) is level, brown coloured, and does not show well at night; | 
it is deep-to, except on the S. side, and has foul ground i m. off the S.W. corner. From this 
island a departure is taken for entering Basiduh roads. 

From the Tumb to Kais, When the Great Tumb beam S. about 5 m. distant, a course W. 
43 m. and then W. ^ N. 30 m., carries a vessel abreast of Kais Island. After passing the Tumb, 
the island of Nabyu Tanb (or Little Tumb) will be seen ; it makes in two lumps (dark little peal^s 
j at N. end), is deep-to, and safe to approach. On the starboard bow, Jebol Bostaneh will be seen 
J making like a high island. The course given above takes a vessel H m. N. of Faroor Island, and 
54'm. from the shoal named after it. The island is a mass of dai'k volcanic peaks, visible 25 m.; 
it is quite deep-to all round, and may be passed quite close. 

By keeping in 25 to 30 fathoms, a vessel will be clear of the shoal at night, and also of tlie 
island, if not seen. The depth increases to 50 and 44 fathoms towards Faroor, and decreases 
* towards the shoal. The island shows well at night. The Yarid Hills, an isolated mass will be 
j seen to the left of Bostaneh when bearing N.W. by AV.; and before reaching Fainor, the grand 
I land-mark, Jebel Taranji, pr Charek Hill, a round-topped mountain, will be seen to the left of these 
1 hills; when you will be clear to the W. of Faroor shoal. This mountain is visible about 70 m. 

I El-Kais Island may be seen about 13 m., is of even form and similar in appearance to the 
Great Tumb, though much larger, and has a few trees on it. Its E. and W. points are low, and 
j the island would be difficult to see by night. Deep water is earned close to the outer side, which 
I should not be approached nearer than a mile. In working from the Tumb to Kais, it is as well in 
I light winds to keep to the N. of the Tumbs, so that if the wind falls light and the tide be 
^ unfavourable, a vessel may be able to anchor. The lead is a safe guide approaching the Basiduh 
; Flat, not so towards the Tumbs. If standing between the Tumbs, remember the tide sets E. and 
, W. very strong, 2 to 3 m. per hour at springs. 

I The N.W. coast of ^Oilman, below Ras el-Kliaimah, is not visible at a greater distance than 
I 6 or 8 m.—so that it is seldom made by vessels working up ; it is quite free from danger as ■ far as 
I lias Hasah, or lat. 24® 55' N. During a shemal it is advisable to be in with the Pei*sian coast by 
I daybreak; as, if there is no land-wind, the N.-Wester always draws a few points ofi* that coast about 
' that time. 


I Bu Moosa Island, having a dark sugar-loaf hill, may he seen about 20 rn.; the rest of the 
island is low with a few detached small dark hills. There is foul ground extending to Jm. from 
the beach. There is no objection to making a sti’etch to the S. of this island, if convenient; the 
lead is no guide approaching it. Sirry, or Seri, is low and has many hillocks on it, not visible more 
i than 12 m., and has foul ground round it, except on the E. side to a distance of a J to i m. The 
lead is no guide. 

Nabyu Faroor has a small dark saddle hill on tlie E. side, visible about 14 m., and a reef 
extends fully 1 m. ofi: the N.W. comer. The lead is no guide. 

: If becalmed E. or W. of any of these islands, attention should be paid to the drift. If a 

strong N.-AVester sets in, a vessel may find shelter close in shore anywhere E. of Bostaneh, or in 
Moghu or Charek Bays, or in the bay on the E. side of El Kais. In N.-AVesters, less sea will be 
found by working up near the Persian coast. A ship may stand quite close in at this part, except 
j under Jebel Yarid, which has shoal water from 1 to J| ni. off it. 

El-Kais to the Mutaf, or Berdistau Bank, AVhen the island of Kais bears N. about 5 m., 
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a course W.N.W. for 45 m. brings a vessel abreast of Sheikh Shuaib, and about 5 m. from it; and I 
thence N.W. by W. ^ W. 120 m., will take her past Has Mutaf (in 13 to 15 fathoms) opposite I 
Mokheileh Islet, and 11 m. off it. ^ i 

Hiiiderabi is a island similar to Kais, and visible 13m.; it has deep water close to the reef on 
the S. side, which has not been surveyed, and should not be approached nearer than 11 m. 

Sheikh Shuaib is another island similar in appearance to the two last, but much larger; a j 
large round tree on the highest part near the centre is conspicuous and has been taken for a ! 
sail. It is quite deep-to and safe to approach. The great land-marks, called by seamen Ahsluh I 
Notch and the Barn Hill, will be successively seen: they are each visible about 70m., and 
cannot well be mistaken. 

Soundiiigs. To the S.S.E. of Ras Mutaf, and for a distance of 30 m., the sea is shoaler by 
fully 10 fathoms than it is nearer to the Persian coast, or to S.S.E. of Congoon Bay. A ship 
tlierefore in running up N.W. by W. from outside of Sheikh Shuaib, if she got soundings of 33 to 
35 fathoms, after si.xty miles run from that island, would know' that she has been set to the W. of 
her course ; whereas, when nearer to the Persian coast, she w’ould have greater depths of 45 or 
40 fathoms. 

The bank. Has Mutaf, will on this course be passed in 13 to 15 fathoms, a very safe depth; 
the muddy appearance of the w'ater, which extends some miles outside the shoal, is a good indication i 
of approach to it by day; when you may see Jebel Dreng, which malces in an even mass with 1 
scolloped top; when these scollops are in one, you are well past the shoal called Ras Mutaf. This . 
mountain is seen 00 m. in clear w-cather. j 

Working from El-Kais to Ras Mutaf.—A vessel may work up either inside or outside Kais 
Island, as convenient. The main land is here very deep-to; a reef extends off the N. side of Kais 
about 1 m., on which you shoal quickly. There is no danger on the Sambarun shoal. 

Working up outside.— The 20-fathom line on the edge of the pearl-banks is quite far enough 
to stand over; and there is nothing worthy of remark till past Sheil^h Shuaib, when she must not 
stand farther than 30 or 35 m. from the island on the off-shore tack, on account of the Shah Alum 
shoal, in lat. 26° 25' N., Ion. 52° 30' E. From the shoal the Persian mountains are nearly down, 
so that if the coast be high up above the horizon, a vessel cannot be near this danger. Hinderabi 
should not he approached within l-J- m. on the S. side (as stated before). The lead is no guide | 
passing either this island or Sheikh Shuaib; this latter is quite free from danger, and there are j 
45 fathoms only 2 m. from the island. If convenient, a vessel might work through between this 
island and the main, where there is anchoring ground and no danger. ' 

If caught in a N.-Wester, Cheruh Bay, the anchorage off the E. end of Sheikh Shuaib, or 
Shiwuh, are convenient places of refuge. A vessel should not stand too close past the W. end of 
Sheikh Shuaib, on account of the flat off it. From Shiwuh to Tahri the coast is very bold, and no 
anchorage except quite close. Small vessels w^ould find shelter in Nabend Bay, or Tahri, but very 
close-in, and much swell; the former place, especially, is not adapted for a vessel of any size. A 
vessel bytmaking short tacks in-shore, w’ould get up from Tahri to Has Mutaf, when there would he 
too much sea outside. There is good shelter under this shoal. In w'orking round this bank, off 
Ras Mutaf do not come under 11, or at night 12 fathoms. 

From Ras Mutaf to Bu-Shehr. From the position 11 m. off Mokheileh Island in 14 fathoms, 
a course N.N.W. a little N. for 80 m. will take a vessel opposite Ras Shaghab, the W. low sandy 
point of Bu-Shehr peninsula, in 6 to 8 fathoms, when Bu-Shehr will be in sight to the N.E. The 
soundings will be 15 to 17 fathoms, decreasing to 12 off Ras Halileh; which depth will by night 
keep her clear of the very low sandy point Ras el Khan, and at a safe distance from the coast. Ras 
cl Khan may be approached to 12 fathoms; it is sometimes nearly overflowed. 

TliQ Ass Ears, (so called by seamen, but by the natives Bu Reyyal,) on the lower range near 
the coast, are very conspicuous; they are visible 45 m., forming in three little pinnacles. Over this 
range is seen the great mountain Kuh Khormuj, which, though it forms a very romtu'kable peak 
when bearing to the^ S. of E., has nothing striking in its appearance from the S.W., where it 
presents only a long* convex ridge. On getting above the Ass’ Ears, she should stand in to 
10 fathoms, so as not to be too far out when wanting to make Ras Halileh. 

The highest point on Bu-Shehr peninsula, a small white dome on the summit, at 5 m. to the 
S. of the towui, is 150 ft. above sea, and visible 13m.; the date-trees near Ras Halileh would bo 
first seen, appearing like a low island. The peninsula is of even outline and light brown colour, 
liimniug up at night, a vessel should close Ras Halileh; by paying attention to the, lead, she may 
stand into 6 (or ^en 5 fathoms, if necessary), until the land is seen, and run up along shore in that 
depth till about off the town, and then anchor. This will prevent her passing tho place, and perhaps 
getting close-in to Ras as Shat, which is so low that it is nearly overflowed at H. W. Rockets or 
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blue lights would be answered if there were any vessel of war lying in the hai’bour. If so far out 
bv day'^that the low land is not seen, the great bluff fall in the mountains near Gisakun is a useful, 
mark: it bears N.E. f E. when in one with the town, and is visible 70 m. 1 

In working up from Ras Mutaf, a vessel may make tacks of about 45 m., so as not to approach | 
Rennie Shoal, in lat. 27° 3' N., Ion. 50° 42' E., or Farsi and Arabi Islands. These latter are i 
low sandy islets, and deep-to, only visible 6 to 8 m. by day. {See also pages 249 and 254). i 

From Bu-Shehr to the River. When off Bu-Shehr in 5 fathoms, a course N.W. W. , 

28 m. leads to the anchorage off Khai*g Fort, passing Ras as Shat, 3 m. off, in 10 fathoms. 
Khuwairij, or Khai’gu, is a mere sand-bank, ■with a reef extending f m. off it, which has 10 to 
10 fathoms close to it. Kharg, or Karak, is visible 17 m., and will be sighted soon after Bu-Shehr ■ 
is (luite below the horizon, but at night is often not seen till quite close, being of light brownish I 
colour. It has a Quoin Hill at the N. end, a bluff at the S. end, and a small tomb on the highest | 
part. The reef surrounding this island is nowhere ^ m. from the shore, and has 7 or 8 fathoms 
quite close-to. Kuh-i-Bang, a bluff hill, ia, visible from Kharg, being not 30 m. to the N. 

Working up to Kharg from Bu-Shehr calls for no special remark; the lead must be the guide 
standing into Ras as Shat. At Kharg, pilots are invariably taken on board, for the further 
prosecution of the voyage to the river. For remarks on the rest of the passage, see the special 
description (page 275.) These pilots may be implicitly trusted for the passage thither. 

PASSAGES down the PERSIAN GULF. Kharg to Bu-Shehr. The direct courses and 
distances from Kharg to the S. being given in the passages up the Persian Gulf, it is not thought 
necessary to repeat them here; the reader can readily refer to them, and reverse the courses for the 
passage down. The remarks will be confined to points to which it is necessary to call attention 

exclusively for the passage down. , , , j • 

! By night a vessel would steer half a point to the E. of the direct course, keeping the lead going 
I on approaching Ras as Shat; and feel her way down along the outer banks of Bu-Shehr harbour 
till opposite the town, so as not to pass it. The flood-tide being on the starboard bow, would 
render great attention to the lead necessary, so as to haul out as the water shoaled. 

Bu-Shehr to the S, A vessel should round Ras Mutaf as in-the passage up, and thence shape 
a course to pass outside Sheikh Shuaib. The W. point of that island is very low and rocky, and 
not easily seen in thick weather or at night; vessels often find themselves while running down 
passing much closer to this island than they expected ; perhaps the ebb setting towards the Strait 
I inside the island may account for this indraught. This is now the more likely to happen, from an 
I over anxiety to avoid the Shah Allum shoal. 

[ In the event of a S.-Easter, it would not be advisable to stand into Nabend Bay for shelter, as, 
i if a sheraal followed, it would be almost impossible to get out. Nakliilu Bay is the best place for 
I anchorage in a S.E. gale. 

j The W. points of Hinderabi and Kais are similar to that of Sheikh Shuaib. If running before 
a N.-Wester, the extreme haziness of the air renders it necessary to exercise the greatest caution in 
j making or passing any of the islands, the lead being little guide, or generally none at all. Faroor 
f is the easiest to see, as it is dark-coloured and high ; there is also no reef, except off the W. side, 

I where a small ledge projects a few hundred yards from the island. 

j Shelter might be obtained in a koss (S.-Easter,) either in Charek or Moghu Bays, but you must 
' either anchor well up these bays, where you would be sheltered in a shemal, or be ready to weigh at 
j a moment’s notice. Off Lingeh, and thence to the Basiduh Flat, there is never much sea in 
I E. winds; doubtless tliat shoal flat breaks the force of the sea. 

1 Henjam Sound is the next available anchorage. The Great Quoin is generally easily seen, even 
at night, but, if not seen, you are far enough to haul to the S., when you shoal to less than 40 fathoms, 

! as you will then be past the Quoins. There is good anchorage behind Hormuz in a S.-Easter. 

' The coast of Batneh should be avoided ; it is a lee shore in a N.-Easter, and in the summer 
I the current sets to the N.W. along it. A vessel therefore leaving the gulf and being past the low 
point of Ras el Kuh, should shape a course for Maskat direct; or in the summer to the E. of the 
direct course, until Maskat bears S. In the B.W. monsoon the swell will be felt before reaching 
Maskat, rolling up from the S.E.; it is perceptible even off Ras ei Kuh. If not intending to call at 
Maskat in this season, it will be well to be near lat. 24° N. before opemng Ras el Hadd, in case of 
liaving the wind hang at S. to S.S.E., with a heavy sea. 
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CHABBAR—GWETTER—GWADEL—ASTOLA ISLANB—ORMAHRA—HINtiOE—RAS KOOCHREE 
80NMIANI—CHURNA. ISLAND—RAS MOOARI. 

(Variation at Cape Jashk, 1° W.; at Eas Mooari, no Variation.) 

Beloochistan has two of its six provinces along the sea-board—viz., Mekran and Liiz. Their 
coasts are arid and sterile, with sand hills and other rugged liills near the sea, and high mounr 
tains at the back, but all seem barren of trees or vegetation. Mud volcanoes are a peculiar 
feature at several places, and may be distinguished from the mountains they adjoin, like so 
many fungi or excrescences on the face of nature. The inhabitants are few, Beloochis and 
Brahuis, both Mohamedans. Of course the Banyan merchant is found at all important towns. 
Ihe province of Mekran extends trom Jashk to the Hingor River, from that place to the Hubb River 
(by Ras Mooari), is the Lus, or Luz Province, under the Jam of Beyla; and the Governor of Sonmiani, ' 
a lieutenant of the Jam, looks after the sea-board. There does not appear to be much trade ; but, I 
^ the telegraph now runs along the Mekran coast, its capabilities may be developed, and perhaps j 
Kedje, formerly spoken of as Kej-Mekran, about 100 m. inland of Gwadur, may again attain to I 
the commercial importance it had in the days of Marco Polo, who says of its people, “ They live ! 
by merchandize and industry, for they are professed traders and carry on much traffic by sea and 
land in all directions. And you must know that this Kingdom of Kesmecoran is the last in India 
as you go towards the West and North-west.” There are now Telegraph Stations at Jashk, 
Charbar, Gwadur, Ras Pasni, Ormahra, and Sonmiani, as well as at Karachi. 

RAS JASHK, or CAPE JASK, in lat. 25° 88' N., Jon. 57° 45' E., has been described at 
page 257. Ras Zegin, or Cape Mueksa, bears from it E. by S. ^ S., distant 10 m. It is a 
low point of land, having a sharp-peaked hill to the E. The shore between them is low, ^t high 
and uneven inland, where, 11 leagues inland, bearing N.N.E., the high mountain of Chouse or 
Shahu may be seen at 20 leagues’ distance. On the W. side of this cape, the coast forms a large 
bay, with regular soundings, affording better shelter from N.-Westers, than Jask Bay. Within 
3 m. of the point, the depths are 3 to G fathoms, and 3 leagues off, 70 to 120 fathoms, from whence 
the bank shelves off very abruptly to 130 fathoms, no ground. 

Ras Maidani, or Mundanny, in lat. 25° 24' N., Ion. 59° 6' E., and distant 17J leagues to 
E. by S. from Ras Zegin, hiis a reef projecting 2J m. from it, in a S.W. and W. direction, with 
soundings of 3 and 4 fathoms close to it, and 7 or 8 fathoms about 3 m. off, outside of which the 
chart shows the soundings to deepen suddenly to 50 fathoms. From Ras Mundanny to Ras Zegin 
the coast is generally low near the sea, consisting of jungle and swamp in some places. The 
soundings along the whole of the coast, from Charbar to Zegin, are regular near the shore, but a 
little to the E. of this cape, and in some other parts, the bank extends only a few leagues from the 
land. Shahu mountain is 55 m. to the N.W. of Ras Mundanny. Khor Rabj is an inlet, in lat. 
25° 28' N., Ion. 50° 15' E., capable of admitting only small vessels; its mouth is 12 m. to the E. 
of Ras Maidani. The coast to the E. of Klior Rabj, runs about E., curving to S.E., there forming 
the E. point of Rabj Bay, which is 27 m. to the E. of Ras Maidani. Further on to the E., at 
15 m. from the last point, is Ras Tank, which has a small river of same name on its E. side, 
with two fathoms water at the entrance; but the soundings are very irregular and mostly hard sand. 
About 3 m. up the river, there are said to be the ruins of a* Portuguese fort, with some wells. Ras 
Tank has a reef of rocks extending W, and N.W. to the distance of 3 m. from its W. side. A 
little way inland, to the W.N.W. of Ras Tank, is situated the high land of Koh-i Kalat. or Coelat, 
which is high and remarkable. Rabj is sometimes written Rabbai and Ranch 

RAS fODEIM in lat. 25° 10' N., Ion. 60° 10'E., at nl. to the E.‘of Ras Tank, or 
leagues to the W. of Ras Ivoolab, is the W. extreme, visible from the latter place, and forms the 
S.W. side of Possem or Fuzzem Bay. It appears, when first seen, like an islaud, and is a head¬ 
land, le>el at the top, with steep cliffs towards the sea, the contiguous land being very low. The 
coast from Ras Koolab (which is 7 m. to the W. of Ras Charbar), is of moderate height, till it 
terminates in a remarkable bluff, called Ras Fuzzem, the E. extremity of Possem Bay, in which 
the ^^epths decrease from 5 or 6 fathoms at the entrance, quickly to 2 and 3 fathoms inside. About 
2 m. S.E. from the W. point of the bay, there is a rock nearly' bven with the water s edge, having 
7 fathoms near it all round, and a rocky spit projects from Ras Godeimtothe S. The land round 
Possem 19 low, but inland there are some craggy hills of considerable height. The coast 
noin Itas Maidani to Ras huzzemis under the chief of Gaih; whilst from Zegin to Bunder Abbas 
18 farmed by the Seyyid of Maskat. 
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CHAEBAE, or CHOUBAE BAY, is of a circulai- form, nearly 3 leagues in diameter, and 
Ras cSSr, its E. point, is in lat. 25° 10' N., Ion. 00° 30' E This bay is one of the best on 
the coast, and is about 15 leagues to the W. of Gwetter Bay; the entrance is between 
Meledam Point, on the W. side, and the low point Ras Chnrbar on Oie E. Ihe town, composed 
of straggling mat houses, stands near the low point, and near it a white tomb and some uees 
which in approaching are perceived sooner than the town. Ivoolab high point may be passed 
within a moderate distance when entering the bay, it being safe to approach, where ships mnj 
anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms, with the point bearing S., and ll m. off. Fresh watei o 
is easily procured, being near the shore ; wood is scarce and expensive, being ^ ^ 

hit^oron camek; bullocks, goats, and sheep may be obuimed but poultry are scarce. Some 
small gardens produce turnips, onions, potatoes, carrots, brinjalls, &c. They ate very ^ . ’ 

and a Lv camels. This town, although very indifferent, is the best on the coast; several Buimiis 

are settled here, and the inhabit.ants, like those of Gwadel, are mostly weavers, ®“ 

Telegraph Station at Charbar. The town was in possession of the Maskat Arabs till iNlaich, 
when it was captured by the Persians. It is called Sharbar by the Arabs. 

Farther up the bay, on the same side, are the rums of the town of Iiez, or Tearsa, where the 
Portuguese had formerly a eettlement. From this place round the bay to Point Koolab, the land 
is very low and covered with shrubs, but the country hereabout is generally dry, barren and 
unfruitful, seldom having the benefit of rain. Famines, therefore, are liable to happen, wliidi foice 
the inhabitants in great numbers to desert the country. The small bay ^^^ere 
is situated, has regular soundings with sandy bottom. To the N. of Kas lez, P ' 

quickly N.W. of the point for m. to 15 and 9 ft., on an extensive voc\^ bank, fronting the L. 
side of the bay; but the soundings are regular near the head and on the W. side, where theie 
is good shelter under Koolab headland from W. winds, which sometimes blow very strong. 

^ Eas Charbar, or Chonbax, in lat. 25° 16' N., Ion. 00° 36' E., (the tomb at its extremity), is 
a rocky point of slight elevation, nearly steep-to, having 3 to 5 fathoms within oO yards ot its b. 
side, md 4 fathoms in the bay to the N. at i m. off shore The coast to the E., near he sea, is 
steep and rocky, with a few small sandy bays for 6 m., where it joins the steep clay cliffs ot Mis- 
kaui, fronting which there is a sandy beach, which continues with here and there a rocky point 
to Eas Keinj, in Ion. 60° 46' E., from Ras Charbar this cape appears like a peak, sloping irre¬ 
gularly and ending in a bluff. Off Ras Keinj, is a gut in the land, which (tradition says), was 

once a creek, and is still called Khor Keinj by Beloochis. 

The Coast to E. of Ivhor Keinj is low near the sea, with the high, bluff, craggy clilE ot IvaiKi- 
Koi, or Koi-Karki, a considerable distance inland; fronting which, within a league of Jhe 
the clay cliffs of Pat-Koi, which continue in irre^ilar peal^s to Eas Brees, m lat. 2o b iN., loii. 
61° 9' E., a perpendicular cliff of moderate elevation, composed of clay; a small bay is formed to 
the W. and N. of the cape, where a few fishers’huts are situated, but this bay has not been sounded. 
To the E, of Ras Brees, steep cliffs with sandy beach in front continue tor 4 m., when the 
becomes low, with a few remarkable hillocks, till it joins Ras Pashoot, a bluff cape of steep clitE 
with a table-top, extending out but a short way; and the same cliffs continue to^Ras Farsah. ihc 
soundings off this coast are regular, 5 or 6 fathoms at 1 m., and 10 fathoms at 2 m.; clay bottom 

outside 5 fathoms, but sand and rock in patches inside. 

Eas Farsah, in lat. 25° 3' N., Ion. 61° 24' E., is a prominent cape of slight elevation, 
similar to Ras Brees and Pashoot. To the E.N.E. of the cape, is a small rocky island, between 
which and the main is an anchorage for small vessels called Eas Farsah Bunder, wheie the 
natives go for fisli, and good shelter may be had from S.W. and W. winds; the ^‘^7 ^ upwards 
of a mile in depth, and 4 fathoms at L. W. may be had with the Ftas bearing b.W , and tlie 
island S E. by E. A vessel running in should keep in mid-channel, or if anything, bonow on 
the cape’ for ti small rocky spit runs off the island. The soundings between cape and island are 
4 to 0 fathoms, with overfalls of li fathoms sometimes, the bottom rocks, sand, and mud; but 

at the anchorage, they are regular with muddy bottom only. 

GWETTEE BAY, or BIJHET GWETTUE, is about 3 leagues deep and 5 leagues wide at 
the entrance, where the depths are 0 or 7 fathoms, shoaling to 4, 3, and 2 fathoms near the 

shores. Kas Farsah is the W. point, and bears VV. N. 15 m. from Eas Joonee, which is in 

lat 25° 2' N., Ion. 61° 40' E., and forms the E. point of the bay; when off the latter, no land on 
the VV. side of the bay is discernible, except a hummock or two, which appear like islands. 
Tile land at the head of the bay, being very low and coveretl with shrubs, is not seen till witliui 

a few miles of it, and then the bushes first appear. Ra^ Joonee appears from every position 

as a steep bluff with perpendicular sides, and is of greater elevation than Ras t&rsah. iho 
soundings in Duhet G wetter are very regular, with muddy bottom, and a vessel may anchor 
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where she pleases, except off Ras Joonec, where a reef of rocks extends about ^ m. off shore 
running to the hi. for nearly 3 m. But little shelter, however, is found here, the hay bciiis so 
WKte; even m a common sea-breeze a good swell rolls in, so that Ras Farsah Bunder is always 
most suiti^je for a small vessel. Joonee is sometimes written Jewnee. 

Tne Plateau of Shoal Soundings (what is commonly called Pilot icateA extends further off 
shore abreast of Duhet Gwetter than at any other part of this coast. Depths of 10 fathoms are 
found at 8 to 11 ra. to the S. by W. of Ras Joonee, and at 12 m. to the S. by E. of Ras Farsih : 
and 12 and 13 fathoms are found at 5 m. further to seaward. Outside and to the S.W. of this 
shoal water, the descent of the plateau is very abrupt, sheer down to 260 fathoms at the dis- 
^ I ^ fathoms; and 500 fathoms at 6 or 7 m. further to the W. 

Off Ras Gwadur, soundings cannot be obtained with the hand-lead beyond a distance of 
i ShemaDBunder and Ras Pussnee at about 9 or 10 m. Off Astola Island, 

the V\ ebb Bank (3 fathoms) is at the verge of shoal water, therefore vessels should be cautious 
in approaching the island on a bearing between N. and N.W. 

Gwetter Village is at the N.^\, side of the bay, and Joonee Village about 2^m. within 
uie point of this name on the E. side, the shore between them being fronted* by a reef. 
Gwetter IS small, with about 60 mat huts, and a rudely constructed square tower for its protec 
tiou, built on the banks of a creek, affording good shelter for their fishing-boats; the bar has 
about 4 ft. at L. W., with 4 or 5 fathoms inside. The tow'er bears N.W. by W. from Ras 
Joonee. The E. boundary of Persian temtoiy is a creek at 8 m. to E. of Gwcttur. 

From Ras Farsah to Charbar a vessel should keep near the shore, which is safe to approach, 
that she may anchor if it fall calm between the land and sea-breezes, to prevent being diiven to 
the E. by the current, wdiich prevails for 9 months of the year. Off this part of the coast the 
bank of soundings extends from 8 to 10 m., but the depths are regular in keeping along shore, 
and the bottom mostly sand or ooze. The current in January was found to set 2 knots per hour 
to the E., but much stronger out than in shore. 

The Coast from Ras Joonee runs with steep cliffs to the E., for 2 J m. to the Kataghur Bluff, 
fiom which a low point runs out called Ras Gariau; thence to Ras Ghuns, it forms a slight con¬ 
cave with hills near the beach. Overfalls of 2 fathoms at a cast occur in the soundings off this 
headland ; but there is no danger, the soundings are deep, and vessels may approach within U m, 
of the shore. At»8 m. to the E. of Joonee, stands Ras Ghuns, a high bluff cape, to the N. and E. 
of which lies Bunder Ghuns, a small bay, sheltering from W. winds, but open to E.; then the 
coast forms concave for 14 m. to E. by N. to Ras Pishkal, a rocky point of slight elevation, oil ’ 
which a rocky spit extends about 3 cables. Ras Pishkal forms the W. boundary of the W. Bay of 
v\adur, called Padee Zhur, or the Batk Watersf in contradistinction to the E. Bay of Gwadur, 
which is Demee Zhur, or the Front Waters of Gwadur. 

Padee Zhur Bay is about 7 m. deep, and the entrance is 9 m. between the points, so a good 
swell rolls in, but Ras Pishkal affords shelter from W. and S.W. winds in 5 or 6 fathoms, mud; 
oft shore about 1^ ra., several straggling fishera’ huts are seen on the W. shore of this bay. On 
le opj^sito side Ras Gwadur nflords protection against E. winds, if a vessel anchors about I m. 
to tho N. of tho point in 5 or 6 fathoms ; this anchorage will be about 2 ra. to the W. of Gwadur 
town. There is a remarkable Notch or Cleft in the mountain a few' miles inland, and dhcclly N. 
rora the bottom of this bay. The coast is of moderate height, but the interior hei*eaboul is 
rugged. The soundings being usually regular over a bottom of mud, render the shore safe to 
approach, with common prudence. 

Tides. It is H. W. on R and G. at 10 h. 30 m.; rise and fall 10 ft. Flood tido outside, and 
all along the coast, setting to E., very strong at spriners. 

CIWADUR, or GWADEL BAY, or Demee Zhur^ is sheltered from S.W., W\, and N. winds: 
the bottom IS chielly sand, free from danger, and the depths, from 10 to 12 fathoms at the enti-anco 
decrease wuh tolend,ie regularity into the bay, where the water shoals from 6, to 5, 4, and 3 
^thoms. Off R^ Nao, the current m January was found to set to the E„ and so it continues till 
Oct,; it 18 very strong from Alay till Sept. 

TOO Gwadel), the S.W. point of Gwadel Bay, is in lat. 25° 4' N., Ion. 

u2 j-d E. It lornis a peninsula of moderntA hAiorht m in lAunrin v q t? w "nt wr .. i > 


§L 



wady Town had formerly a wall fortified with towere, extending across the isthmus to 
pro ec e town from assaults by land; the ruins of which, also of some wells, and of a town biiitt 
wi s one, ai-e to be seen; but the ffew inhabitants now live in a town composed of huts of mats ! 
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3M cadjans on the N. side of the cape. This town had about 500 huts closely together 

"Sd in their centre a square fort with a tower at each angle, mounted with a few old of 

caLn; tL tower is niLrably built and much decayed. The population is very cons.dembl^ 
coXsk principally of Beloochis and Banyans; the former almost all fishermen, the latter ate 
merchante^n the B^aar. The Sheikh is a servant of the Imaum of Muscat, 
the town is subject, as indeed were nearly all places situated between it and ^ape Jask. Ihe Gust 
House (as at Maskatand Zanzibar) is farmed by a Banyan, who pays annually ^<^0° f ! 

The principal exports are ghee and dried fish ; amongst the latter an immense ^ , - 

fiM (theseLh are very numerous along this coast), are sent to Muscat, and 
the China trade; quantities of other kinds are sent into the interior ^^on 

articles. Imports are very small, principally nee. There is now a Telegraph Station heie, ana 

a Political Agent of the Indian Government. . . x i • 4 .^ nn 

Water is got here in the same miinner as at Pussnee and j ^ 

casks at L.W, otherwise it is brackish; that procured from the built wells being brack sh. A 
feVgoats goorsheep.andaf^^^ fowls maybe purchased. The natives are 
manufacturing dark narrow checks,. and some plain carpets of various coburs w hence m cUe 
this place, the people call themselves Beloochis, or natives of Beloochistan, and fiojnjience to G'ape 
Jask they take the name of Brahuis, although their manners and dress appear similar, but 

’“"°“neSLrtr“nd8to^N.E!'Sm Gwadur, 8 m. to Jebel Soor, a wall-like abrupt cli^ jutting 
into the ocean. Jebel Maideexiiearly 500 ft. above sea, and of white clay, stands to the W. of Sooi 
Ind to N of Ladur ; it was c^led Lmerly Muddy or Clay Peak s very high, o a white 
and may bo seen at a great distance; it is a very conspicuous piece ft m in and to 

for this part of the coast. Two mounts named the' Barn and Funnel, he 11 and 8 m. inland, to 

the N.E^ of Gwadel Bay, forming part of the high land of Durrnm. 

along the coast, the bottom usuaUy mud, or black sand and clay_ Khoi Ba‘um a A oi 
KhS are creeks situated 5 or 6 m. to the E. of Has Soor. Eas Koppah is a high Wulf table¬ 
land projecting very little into sea; and may be approached quite close, having ^ ^ 

3 caUe length off Lore. From Koppah to Has Shaid, or Shadid, the coast is steep clay cliffs the 

WerTs'abS capl about 40 m. to E' ^LJ^N^T'^windMl^^^^^ 

anchor cloL in and lie in smooth water after their daily labours. A reef of rocks piojects off 1 n. 
from the cape, so that a vessel should not go neai-er thaii 5 or 6 fathoms ^ it shoals sudden y^ 
From this imchorage, Jebel Zarain, the high part of Eas Pussnee, appears like an island, owing to 

the lowness of the adjacent land to the N. of it. . -r, nn r, 

Eas Pasni, Pussnee, or Passeenee, in lat. Q5° 11' N., Ion, 63 25 E., bearing L. 22 m. lo 
Shemal Bunder, and leagues to the W. by N. of Astola Island, is a bluff sloping ^ 
rate elevation, appearing like a bam in coming from the E., and forms a deep bay on i s . si , 
where a village of the same name as the cape is situated, chiefly inhabited hy fisheimen. a e 
is procured here in the same manner as at Sonmiani, and a few lean goats may )e o me a a 
high price. Jebel Zarain, the highest part of Pussnee Cape, is some 300 or 400 ft. elevation, and 
appears when viewed from the E. or the W., like the top of tt barn, but irregu ai an 

broken and considerably longer when seen from the S. There is a Telepaph Ration leie. 

Ster passing Cape PiSsnee, when steering to the W., the blnll point Ras Sheid is see 
situated inkt. 2.5° 12'N, Ion. 62° 53' E., which forms the extreme, and appears I''"® a 
island the hi^h land of Durram at the same time showing like another islan . ®, 

former and fks Sh6id, the coast is low and concave, appeanng like a deep bay nn il close y 
approached Pasni or Pussnee Village situated 6 m. to N. of Jebel Zarain, has a on lu , 
Srpalm-leaves and mats, with a square mud wall and two mud towers for i s protection , the 
population may be from 150 to 200, who gain their livelihood g£j’i £ 

tlmv export to Karachi and sell to great advantage. A small shallow c eek, called Shadi Ktior, 
& iS.. N.E. of th, .nd roL inl.nd i,. . N. dirooto bot.oou .1.0 Ch.ko.l. 

hills on the W., and the Noonaro hills on its E. side. j •_ oii® 7 ' >I Inn 

ASTOM ISIiAlfD, Haptajah, Haftola, Satalnh, or Sungadeep, m lat. 2o 7 N., lorn 
63° 47' E (the W eudl bearing W. 13 leagues from Cape Arubah, and E. by S. 19 m. from 

.^es PusL E2lm, k4^^^^^ n^oLale Imiglit, and even appearance, having at 2 m. 

disiance on the S^side a ?ock (20 ft. high) resembling a boat under sail when seen 

between which and tlw island there are soundings from 4 to 7 faUioms, and overfalls fiom 9 to 18 
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fatlioms, to the distance of 2 leagues outside the rock. On the N. side of the island there are two 
fiom i^n ^T’ great quantities of turtle, and shoals of sand project 1 and U m 

Zl / !t “'^“the channel is safe, about 2 JeaJues broad, tS; 

K t fr'ini 5 to 8 fathoms. To the N.E. of the island, on the main, is the river Khor 

4 01 5 ft j entrance being very shoal, with only 

nnt lino’ ^ of 0 or 6 fathoms inside. The coast hereabout is cragiry 

and uneven, \uthout anything remarkable. Astola is 4,500 yards long, E. and W.. and 1,200 
yards at broadest part; its E. bluff is 238 ft. above the sea: its W. or highest part is 270 ft 
and on a clear day it may be seen from a vessel’s deck at 5 or 6 leagues. It has bluff peimendi" 

oomposed of clay with a rocky surface. Two small sandy bays are 
situated below the cliffs on the h.. side near the W. point, and one small sandy point to'w-ai-ds 
the E. end on the same side, all frequented by numerous turtle. On its S. side, it has several 
small rocks separated from the island but close; the Sail Rock bears S.W. by S., and 2,700 vards 
distant from the E. end. Two small sandy shoals liq off its N. side to the distance of 14 m.; 
they have IJ fathoms at L.W., with 3 and 4 fathoms between them and the island; another 
lies *0 N.E. of the E. end of the island, with not less than two fathoms at L.W. 

Webb Bank is a shoal, lying to S. of, and parallel with the length of Astola Island, about 34 m. 
on ite E. end; on a S.S.E. bemng from that end the depth is 3i fathoms and probably less (3 fathoms); 
outsi^ of that it deeiDeus rapidly.' The lOO-fathoms line runs about 12 m. to the S. of Astola. v 

Overfalls of 3 or 4 fathoms at a cast are found otf the S. side of Astola, and these extend to a 
istance of fully 6 in. Between the island and the main you have some irregular soundings, bottom 
either rock, sand, or mud, in different parts, till within 5 in. of shore, when they become shoal, 
and 4 fathoms are found at the distance of 5 or perhaps 6 m. to the S. by AV. of Khor Kalinut. 
The coast hereabouts near the sea is extremely low, with jungle (probably mangroves) in some parts, 
so low as scarcely to be seen from the deck of a vessel lying in 4^ fathoms water. The Talar hills 
stand to the N. of Khor Kalmut, about 12 m, from sea. 

Tides. It is H. W. on F. and C. of Moon at 10 h. 45 m.; the rise and fall is about 10 ft. 
extreme. Variation of compass is too little to require notice. 

Ras Bussool, at 9 m. to E. by S. of Khor Kalmat, is a bluff rocky cape, the W. extreme of 
uie high and^ rugged land of Bussool, to the N. of which the river of that name falls into the sea. 
Ras Sikunni is the E. extreme of this land (the sea-face of which is 12 m. long), dnd it forms the 
AA. point of the Padee Zhur Bay, or Back Bay of Ormahra, which is a cape very similar to Gwadur, 
with bays on either side, affording shelter from either E. or AV. winds. The soundings from Astola 
to Ras Arubah are shoal, but pretty even, or about 8 or 9 fathoms; you will get no soundings at 
8 m. to the S. of Arubah headland. 

RAS ARXJBAH, or ORMAHRA (Captain Haines calls it Orimarrah), in lat. 25® 7^' N., 
Ion. 94 32' E., may be seen from Ras Malan, appearing like an island, it being a peninsula pro* 
jectmg far into the sea, forming a large bayou each side. That on the E. side, called Demee 
Zhur, or Front Bay, is safe, having regular depths of 0 and 7 fathoms, decreasing to 3 and 
4 fathoms near the shore, with a rivulet called Khor Gorad, or Jerkainutty, a little to the E,- The 
bay on the AV. side, or Padee Zhur, has shoal water and is destitute of shelter from S. and AV. 
winds, but preferable to the other in Dec., and January. The land about it is' very remarkable, 
and for 4 or 5 leagues to the AV. craggy and uneven. Ras Ormahra has considerable elevation, 

its seaward face is 7 m. long, and runs 
E.RE. and W S.W.; its W. e.vtrenie being in lat. 25° 8' N., Ion. 64° 34' E. Ormahra is now a 
lelegrapn Station, from which messages may be sent. 

The Town of Ormahra, situated under the steep c'liffs on the N. side of this headland, where 
the sandy isthnius joins it. is small, composed of about 300 huts of mat and caJjan, with a 
ruinous for mounting five pieces of cannon. The population is about 800 or 900. the language 
spoken 13 Beloochi; the Sheikh, or Jedgah. is subject to the Governor of Sonmiahni. Sup¬ 
plies of al kinds are scarce. Exports are fish and mats. Colonel Goldsmid, in mid-Jan., Isfio 
expeneiiced a heavy storm of wind and rain from the E. quarter, at OrmiOim, and he states 
that the sm d isthmus on which the town is built, was nearly cut through by a new formed 
channel. Tins shows the danger of lying at anchor in these bays in the height of the N E 
monsoon (say Deo. and Jan.), when sudden E. gales may be expected. On the other hand 
from Feb the W. wmids commence, and then the W. bays of this coast are unsafe for small 
vessels. In Demee Zhur Bay, along the curve of the shore past the town to about half-way to 
Khor Gorad the beach dms off at L. W. for nearly I m.. thus making lauding at suii SnS 
inconvemeii . Khdr Gorad is a shallow creek, the mouth of which is \{) m. N P. nf TD 


inconvenieut. Khdr Gorad is a shallow creek, rhe Lutr;f wKich 17 l^U m tilhlTthe 
.ape of Baa Ormahia. The mud volcanoes of Ghundra Goop lie to the W. of Khor Gorad 
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The Coast from Khor Gorad is low for 6 or 6 m. to the E., then hilly with steep cliffs to 
Ras Walan, in Ion. 65° 8' E., which is a perpendicular bluff (as viewed frmu Ormahra), its 
lushest part is called Butt Hill; a bay forms to the E. of it, and ou the E. side of that is 
Jebel Upp,;or Hubb, and beyond it the Hiiigor River. Khor Butt‘is a small stream running 
into the sea alonff the W. side of Butt Hill, through a break in the high giound. 

The Coast Hills, at a few miles inland, seem to lie in ranges nearly parallel with the coast¬ 
line. The Talar hills are at the N. of Bussool Paver, and to the E. of it are the Gorad hills, 
of which the E. and highest part (about 2,000 ft.) called Gorangntti, stands about 20 to the 
N. of Eas Malan; there is a mass of hills between this and Jebel Hubb. Nanee, or Hmglaj 
Hill (about 1,800 ft.), stands to the N. of Jebel Hubb, and to the E. of both these flows 

I the Hinffor River, or Khor Hingool, the mouth of which is in lat. 25 20 Is., Ion. Oo J y 

■ Chardo Rocks, or Jezirat Chardo, at 6 m. to the E. of Khor Hingool, are situated close to 
the shore; they are more elevated than the coast behind them ; the W. one is in lat. 25 20^ 

Ion. 65^ 36' E. To the E. of them, about 5 m., is a small oblong hill near the beach, called 
Jebel Goran, or Gorab, looking like an island from a distance. A shoal bank' of 3i fathoms 
lies offshore at 3^ m. to S.S.E. of Jobel Goran, and there are overfalls (of 2 fathoms at a cast) 
in the soundings between this and the Chardo Rocks; otherwise the depths seem legulai o 
this coast. The line of 20 fathoms projects fully 20 m. to the S. of Jebel Goran. AVorking along 
this coast it is very safe not to come under 20 fathoms at night. -n • m rv 

RAS KOOCHREE, or KTJTCHERIE, in lat. 25° 22' N,, Ion. 65 43 E., is a bluff cape 

of moderate elevation, with a salt marsh at the back of its hills about 5 or 6 m. fiom the sea, 

and beyond that stands the great Haro hilly range, nearly parallel with the coast and 10 m. 
from it. More mud volcanoes ai’e found to the E. of Ptas Koocliree, between it and the Phoi 
or Poor! Creek; these are also called Chundragoop, but Captain Haines gives the name of Deria 
Chuni to the largest. The mouth of Phor Creek is 8 or 9 m. to the E. of Ras Koochree. 

The Coast thence runs to the E. i N. for some 18 m., there forming the bottom of a bay, 
from which it trends to the S.E. for about 7 m., then to E. for a like distance, where it forms 
the W. point of Sonmiani Bay. The Haro hills, attaining an elevation of some 1,500 or 2,000 ft., 
stand 20m. to the N.E. of Ras Koochree; they are about 30m. to the N.W. by W. of 
Sonmiani, and the intervening country is much lower than other parts of this coast, the sea-shore 
is low and sandy with jungle in parts. The soundings decrease regularly towards the shore, being 
7 or 8 fathoms at 6 or 7 m. off. By night a vessel should not shoal under 15 fathoms, unless 

bound to. Sonmiani. , n i n i -n 

Soundings near Sonmiani. A vessel approaching this place from the S., should make Ras 
Muari; after passing which and Chiirna Island, she should steer N.; or, if with a foul wind, work 
in from 20 to 10 fathoms, as there is a sunken rock which lies 8 or 9 m. to N.N.E. of Churna 
Island, and this rock is in the line of 8 fathoms. Near Sonmiani she should not come under 
6 fithoms, at L. W., when approaching some sand-hills of greater elevation than the shore in 
general, as there is no guide for the entrance if the weather is at all thick, which is likely if the 
wind be from N.E.; the breakers on the shoals near the bai’ are the first warning of approach in 
thick weather, and you come upon them suddenly from 5 fatlioms. If there is any wind from sea¬ 
ward, with the ebb tide, you cannot mistake the bar, for the surf is great, and it is the only part of 
the coast where danger extends so far out. 

If a clear day, there is a large gap in the distant high land (the Pubb mountains) which bears 
from the town N.E. ^ N. this in one with a white mosque of Sonmiani, is a good mark for anchor¬ 
age outside the bar, in 6 and 7 fathoms, mud, at 7 m. off the town; from this Ras Muari will bear 
about S. by. E. i E., and Churna Island (seen from aloft), S. by E. Wishing to communicate with 
the shore your boat may run to the E. round the breakers, and up to the town creek, but at first 
you had better employ a native boat. 

SOHMEAHT, or SOONMIANEE, pronounced Soonmiahni, is a small town of huts, con¬ 
structed with mats artd poles, situated near the mouth of the Viudore and Poorally Rivers, which is 
scarcely seen from the road; but in clear weather the place may be known by a remarkable gap in 
tho high land which cannot escape notice. There are 2 fathoms on the bar at L. W., with 5 or 
6 fathoms where the boats are sheltered inside. Lat. of E. entrance 25° 22' N., Ion. 66^ 33' E. 
H. W. on F. and C. at 10 h., rise at springs Oft. 

The Town is between the two creeks mentioned ; it is populous with no fortifications for its 
defence. Belonging to tliis port are several large and small dingies and a good number of fishing 
boots. The inhabitants are principally Beloochis, whilst the trade is in the hands of Banyans. 
The Sheikh, or Jedgah, or Governor, exercises a quasi control along the line of coast from Hubb 
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SONxMlANI. 

Eiyer to Hmgor, aiid even Ormalira. Every article of refreshment is here very scarce; even the 
water, which IS indifrerent, cannot be procured in sufficient quantity, nor without considerable 
trouble It IS got by digging holes :J or 4 ft. deep, a little above high-water mark, and should be 
Ciiuwii oil immediately, if the water oozes through the sand, which does not always happen, it will 
serve that day, and perhaps the next but soon becomes brackish. At Sonmiani there has now been 
made a lelegrapn Station, but Karachi is much more convenient for sending messages. 

From Sonmeany Kiver, the coast takes a direction nearly W. ^ S. 34 leagues to Kas Ormalira 
and IS safe to appro^h by the lead : there are several villages in the intermediate space- It is low 
near the sea to the W of Sonmeany, but high and craggy inland, and continues'so to Kutcherie, 
iich 13 14 leagues oft. io the E. of Kutcherie there is a place called Arrah; between them, hi 
a vind of valley, a mound of high white land is situated, a good mark for this part of the coast. 

The coast from the E. point of Sonmeany Creek, takes a S.E. direction for 13 m., low and 
sandy the wdiole way, with the Pubb mountains about a dozen miles off. From the bottom of the 
ay, where the Lakh Bedok Pass emerges upon the sea-shore, the coast is irregular with rocky 
points, runs to the S.S.W. for 9 or 10 m. to a rocky islet called Kuh Churna, at the extremity of a 
small sandy point. At J m. off this to W., there is a small rock awash, at H. W., on which the 
siuf breaks high; between it and the main, you have 4 to 6 fathoms, and outside at 1 m. there are 
and 10 fathoms. From Kuh Churna, the coast runs about S. for 8 m. to Hubb Paver entrance^ . 
this river is the boundary line of the British dominions. 

Chi^na Island, or Chilna, in lat. 24° 5-3' N., Ion. 66° 35' E., though of small extent, ^ 
rather high, being 340 ft. above the sea; it lies 5 m. to N.W. by N. from Ras Muari, with deep 
water between them, but a vessel should keep nearest to the island, as the shoals off the mouth of 
Hubb River extend 2 m. off shore. A vessel would find tolerable anchorage to leeward of Churn:i. 

RAS MOVARI, or MOOAREE (so called by Sindians, but RAS JILL by Beloochis, and 
tape Monz by former navigators), in lat. 24° 50' N., Ion, 66° 38'E,, is a prominent cape, of 
moderate height; forming, when viewed from either N. or S., as a gradual sloping bluff, with a 
low locky point, having a bank projecting 2^m. from it on the S. and S.W. side,' with xlepths of 
3 to 5 fathoms rocky ground. The channel between it and Churna having 6 and 7 fathoms, is 
about a mile wide, between it and the bank that lines the coast. From Ptas Mooaree to Sonmeany 
River, the distance is 11J leagues, and the direction of the coast nearly N., forming a bay ; it is 
low close to the sea, and high inland, with tolerably regular soundings off it, chiefly mud. The 
high part of Ras Movari is 1,200 ft. above the sea, and Jebel Pubh to the N. of it, is about 
^,500 ft.; so these two ranges, which have the Hubb River betwen them, are excellent land-marks 
for making Karachi during the S. W. monsoon. No vessel should round Ras Movari in less than 
lo fathoms, as shoals lie off, and it has not been thoroughly surveyed. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES OF PERSIAN GULF. 

The current coin in Persia is the kerau, a silver coin, of which (according to the Indian 
Government assay) 209 are worth 100 Indian rupees (say X‘10 sterling), or one keran is about 11 ’d. 
the toman (gold) is worth 10 kerans. Of the subordinate copper coins (guz) 50 are equal to ono 
keran. There is no national Arabian coinage, the current money is the Spanish or German 
dollar, worth al)Out 4s. 6d. The Govoniinent rate of excltange is 100 dollars to 217 Indian rupeo.s 
(about ^21 14s, sterling) but varies from 212 to 225. The copper coins used are the “ pice ” of 
tlie Government of India, which pass at Maskat at a nominal value, which fluctuates according to 
supply and demand. The Indian rupee will, however, pass current everywhere (perhaps at a small 
loss). Ships should be provided with it, or be able to draw bills on Bombay, which arc generally 
at a premium in Abu-shchr. tuglish gold is not yet much known. 

• Ihe standard of weight is called a inaund, and varies considerably; at Maskat a mauiid of 
25 .J lbs. IS us^, at Abu sliehr the common maimd is lbs., and a llashim maund 110 Ihs. Every 
town has a different maund. 

The liquid measure is the English gallon, which is understood at Abu-shchr, Basiduh, and 
where they aie accustomed to English vessels. Water is charged so much per cask, the price varies 
from one keran per water-cask of 00 gallons (hogshead) to 2i, according to the distance it has to 
be brought. 

The Ambs have very vague ideas about distance; there appears to he no Arab measure of 
dishmco corresponding to a mile or league, the only approach to it is what they call a zamm, wbir b 
varies according to the ideas of the person using it. It may be from 7 to fo miles. The Arabs 
give a demntioii to the effect that it is the distance at which a ship may 1^3 seen. Di.'stancev l*v 
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land are estimated by them as so many day’s journey, but you must ascertain whether youi-infor¬ 
mant means for a horseman or laden camel. The Persian standard of measure is the farsang 
(Arabic, farsakh), it is about a nautical league, or 6,000 yards. 

WORDS OF FREQUENT OCCURRENCE IN CHARTS AND DIRECTIONS. 


Arabic. English. 

' Aeich or ’Aish . . A hard bank. 

‘Abu or Bu . . . Father of, Le., producing, or 

abounding in, also large. 

Bunder, or Bandar A landing-place, a sheltered 
anchorage, 'whether from 
all 'winds or from one 
quarter only. 

Barr, or Burr . . Tenutory or country. 

Bab . A narrow strait or gut, lite¬ 

rally" a door or gate. 

Duhet .... A bay. 

Fajsht, or Fusht . A reef of rocks. 

Gubet, or Ghubbet A deep water bay or inlet. 

Gassar .... A rock either above or be¬ 
low water. 

Hadd, or Hed . . A spit of sand, or low sandy 

point. 


Arabic. English. 

Halat, or Khalat . Sand bank diy at low water. 

Jebel.A mountain, also a hill. 

Jezirat .... An island, sometimes a 
peninsula. 

Khor.A creek or narrow inlet of 

the sea; a strait; also a 
deep channel between 
shoals. 

Koh, or Kuh {Per- A mountain or hill. 
sian) 

Najweh, or Najwet A shoal. 


Peas 

Rak, Rug, Rigget 


Shat 

Uhm, 


or Umm. 


A cape, also a projecting 
point of a reef. 

Hard bank, shoal but no 
overfalls; not dangerous. 
Fresh water river. 

Mother of, similarly used to 
Abu. 


The words al, ar, as, az, an, ad, at, which precede many of the names, are different forms 
of the Arabic definite article; but the al before a proper name is a noun signifying family or 


progeny. 


NOTE ON SUDDEN STORMS IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 

During the operation of laying the telegraph cable in 1869, the following interesting facts were 
observed and have been described by Mr. Latimer Clark, F.M.S., in a paper read hefore the 
Meteorological Society, “ On the Stornis experienced by the Submarine Cable Expedition m the 
Persian Gulf on Nov. 1 and 2, 1869.’’ The first storm occurred at nine o’clock at night, when the 
vessels of the expedition were about 130 miles from Bushire, and burst upon them without any pre¬ 
liminary warning, lowering the temperature by nearly 30® in a few minutes. It was^accompanied 
by heavy rain and much lightning and thunder, and progressed from N.W. to S.E. After the 
tempest had lasted for two hours the wind changed to a gale from S.E. and subsequently fell 
calm as before. The next day the cable was spliced up, and paying out had scarcely recommenced, 
with a strong S.E. wind, when notice was received that another violent storm from the N.W. had 
passed Bushire, and was on its way down the Gulf. At 3.52 p. m. the storm burst forth with the 
same suddenness and fury that characterised the previous one. Suddenly there came a profound 
calm, and a few hundred yards ahead the squall was seen approaching. The sea was elsewhere 
covered with full-sized w'aveB, but under the influence of the hurricane it became one dead level of 
creamy foam, the top of every wave being sw’ept off into spray as soon as it rose. The squall struck 
the vessel with the same fury as on the previous evening, and the thermometer fell at once from 
81® to 63®.; torrents of rain swept the deck, accompanied with continuous peals of thunder. 
Njfjter two hours the sky grew bright, and the wind changed into a gale from the S.E,, followed by 
a calm. 














STEAMER PASSAGES THROUGH THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

A ready reference to those pages of this hook, wherein the various stearner passages are des¬ 
cribed, cannot fail to be helpful to the navigator. We therefore call attention to what has been 
written elsewhere, whilst adding a few rnQre hints for both outward and homeward voyages. 

Outward Sound. In the first plade, no steamer should be allowed to pass between Cape 
Guardafui and Socotra, on her outward voyage, duiing the prevalence of the S.W. monsoon, or from 
May till the end of Sept. During this period, steamers should navigate the centre or Aden Gulf, 
passing about 50 m. or more to the North of Socotra. In this track they will get the monbOon, 
with a long swell, from S.E. by S., as they approach' the meridian of the high moui^ain land of 
Guardafui, and should then set fore and aft sails, steering E. by N., or even E.VE., for a lew 
hours. Gradually will the wind now veer to S. by E., then to S. by W., and S.W., enabling a 
vessel to steer her proper course for Ceylon — about E. by S. ^ S. — as she passes undei t le ee o 
Socotra. This passage (marked on the Current Chart for the season between April and Sept.) wi^ll 
be found a great contrast to the heavy and dangerous seas always experienced at that season to t e 
south of Socotra. . s 

From the Red Sea to Zanzibar, the steamer track is (to prevent the crowding ot lines) 
marked on the chart to the S. of Socotra, but the foregoing remarks apply equally well to vea^elb 
even going to Zanzibar, and 1 advise them also to pass to the N. of Socotra; and then emerging 
from under the island’s lee—to let the vessel come gradually up to the wind, as its \eenng wi 

permit her fore and aft sails to stand. ^ i u <. +• -n 4 

Weathering Socotra may appear to the novice an imaginary day’s gain, but that tirne wi no . 
compensate for the awful shaking which even a strong steamer may be sure of getting m ose ig 1 
cross seas found to the S. of Socotra. . u 4 . . i 

The S.W. Monsoon steamer track from Bombay to Aden, passing through that oval son 
patch* in the monsoon (which is comprised between latitudes and 6 N ., and longitu Cb 
and 69° E.), is given at page 315. But if we had a good lighthouse—a coal depot would also be 
beneficial—at the E. extremity of Socotra, I would advise a shorter route which should give ess 
boisterous weather than is now experienced to the S. of Socotra. 

The Socotra route was tried and recommended (more than 20 years ago) 
of the Indian Navy. Its advantage is that, after reaching lat. 7° N., and Ion. 61 iii., }ou mu) 
bear away to N.W. by W. under fore and aft sails, after having steamed through the moubooub su/f 
imtcli. Thus you lose no time — as on the other track — in making your Wpting ^Mth a little 
Soutliing against a S.W. by West breeze, annoyingly freshening with every hour s advance. A g.xid 
light at the E. end of Socotra w'ould enable a steamer to haul closely round that Cape, and steam 
along under the island’s lee till the monsoon bursts out again round its W. Capo. setting 

fore and aft sails, let her go away W.N.AV. at first, hauling up gradually to the S.W. by \\., as the 
wind hacks to the S. and at length blows from S. by E. after the vessel has reached the meriduiii of 
the high land of Guardafui, and is about 50 m. to the N. by W. of that Cape, From this position 
let her proceed through tho Gulf of Aden as directed at page 315. 

From Bay of Bengal and Malacca Strait, the steamer track for the S.W. monsoon the 
short S. Passage—is described at piige 327. 

From Sunda Strait to the Red Sea, the best track for the S.W. monsoon is given on the j 
Chart facing page 297, and fully described at page 072. But the Malacca Strait offers, during tho 
N.E. monsoon, the most advantages for a homeward-bound steamer from China. 

Steamers, outward bound to Sunda Strait, from mid-Nov. to miJ-i\Iarch, may inako a gbod 
S.E. course from Cape Guardafui towax'ds the Chagos Islands, aided by fore and alt sails; and, 
wlien below the Equator, they may be able with prevailing Westerly winds to run under sq^'O 
sails to Sunda Strait. 

♦ Apparently a “ soft patch ''*—wherein the winds are very light—exists at this central portion of the ' 
Ai'abian Sea throughout the year ; though its area may assume a dillcrcnt shape and sir.c and its position may \ 
change. Ijight airs and calms certainly prevail throughout the N.E. monsoon on tho highway between Minikoy | 
atid Socotra, but not to the West of the mendian of the Persian Gulf outranee. About Socotra, and for 4.(}(» milc jj 
to the S.E. of that island. Northerly gales with rain may be expectecL from Nov. to Jan. It is recorded, howeve r, 1 
that cyclones have occasionally past through that soft paiehy" as they roll away to tho westward across the 
Arabian Sea. A falling barometer would indicate tho approach of these abnormal gales j for it usually stands 
iiigU and has little range hereabouts between Oct. and Feb. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 


[SKCTION IV. 




Thus it will be seen that the peninsula of Hindostan has foia distinct features, &stly, a 

oe»Jl ”bW«d of .n .voroge d.vL. of ,l»«. l.oOQ ft t 
its W side clad ivith verdure, and averaging m elevation about 4,000 ft., but in tlie b. attaini i^, 

8 OOo'ft at the Nilehiri Hills ; thirdly, the low belt betwixt the foot of the mouiitains and the sea, 
and fourtSy' th; Slsert-llke space from Guzerat to the W. extreme of Sindh, which is shut in 
bv the Pubh Mountains, the hilly barrier that marks the N.W. frontier of the Briti^i dominions. 

^ Eivers The Indus, with its many mouths, is by far the most important on the coast of 
India FrL imsource, at an elevation of some 18,000 ft. in the Thibet country N of the 
Himalaya Mountains, the principal stream of the Indus travels in a genera . . . 

nearly 700 m., then turning W., and breaking through the Hindu Kush range, tiends S-W. a 
S past Attock and Hyderabad to the sea, a further distance of 1,100 m., thus making 
length about 1,800 m. At Attock. the limitof the upward navigation of this nver, and .^omeJOO w 
from its mouth, its bed is about 1,000 ft. above the sea, thus making the fall in its navigable couise 

^ '^'^The dStrofYhe Indus is composed of thirteen estuaries, and their mouths are spread over « 
sea-face of 100 m.; all these discharge more or less water during the inundation season, u 
winter or season of low water, the Indus is said to discharge fresh water by only one of 

rportance, the Kukiwari. The inundation of the country that borders on the (uo'l that 

of^the Malabar coast and Gulf of Cambay, which is caused by the rams,) ouginates with t 
melting of the snows in the Hindu Kush and Himalaya Mountains; commencing in sp™g. ^bo^t 
the end of March, it retrogrades as autumn advances, after mid-Sept., having atta,iued its niaximu n 
in the first week of Au<t., when it spreads the alluvial matter the water has held m suspension ovei 

1 L”f The colVrjC ibus ,"newing tto f.r.ili., of tl» soil. Th, u.,Ue.kl., mson on 

the banks of the Indus is when the inundation subsides. ni tBc rainv 

Cutch and Katiawar have merely a few creeks, not worthy of notice, though m the r y 

season some of them discharge a considerable body of fresh water. . . . i „ 

There are a great many rivers along the W. coast of Hindostan, but, the mountain-n ge 
close to the sea, their courses are of limited length, and their navigation is confin^ed ^ 
of a dozen miles from their months; in fact, these rivers may be simply regarded as tlie disolmip 
pipL fo. thnrod of rain-water which, in the B.VV. monsoon, is precipUatod against the face of ihe 
Mants, and rolls to the sea in impetuous torrents. To the N. of Bombay aie foiii large river , 
emptying themselves into the Gulf of Cambay—the Tapti, Nerbuddah, i li.! e, am > a lei mn • 

^ The Nerbuddah has its source in the Vindhya Mountains m 
half-way between Calcutta and Bombay, at an elevation of between 3,000 and 4,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea, into which it falls after running a W. course of 800 ra. Iho 
tide is felt about 50 m. from the sea, and throughout this part of its 

averages 1 m. Vessels of 100 Tons can ascend at high tide to the town of Bioach, neaily ^0 ni. 

from ?ts mouth, but skilful pilots are necessary. „ , , n , i. . „f 

The Tapti, running nearly parallel to but some 30 m. to S. of the Nerbuddah, has a course 
little more than 400 m., in which it descends more than 2,000 ft, from its source not far from 
Nagpore; it is much inferior to the Nerbuddah, but is still a very respectable stream serious loss 
of life and property has been occasioned by its overflow in the rainy season. At high tide s earners 
can go up to Surat, about 16 m. from its mouth, but at L. W. in the dry season the river is ford- 

Xh*^Mhyris smaller than the above, the length of its course being about 330 m., and the 
elevation of its source less than 1,900 ft. At the town of Cambay, near its embouchure in the gult 
of tJiat name, the bore-wave is experienced every flood-tide at the springs, when t e maximum 
initial velocity of the tide is, for a few minutes, at the rate of 10 m. an hour, thus rendering t le 
head of the Cambay, Gulf very dangerous to vessels which are so unfortunate as to get agrounc on 

the numeroMjianlm.^^^^ ^ Carab.ay, runs a course of nearly 200 m. in a 

S direction past the city of Ahmedabad from near Mount Abu, in Rajputana; its navigation 
limited to about a dozen miles from the sea, and at spring tides it experiences the bore-wave, 

though to a less extent than the Mhye River. w =i,n,.o nf TTindnc:t-in 

Soundines. The outline of the bank of soundings along the entire W. shore of Hmdosta 

(With few exceptions) is now well depicted on the charte, but the nature of the 
ttiiicb tliat but little general description can be given. In the Gulf of Manw it‘S P” P 
and coral rock, and the same off Cape Comorin. Along the Malabar coast, to the S. oj Quilon, 
there i» little or no mud; to the N. of that place to Mount Dilly, the mud extends out to the depth 
fatb.ora.i>, and alK)ve that cape, out to 30 fathoms. 
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Upon the coast-bank of soundings there are some few shoal spots which serve as direction- 
1)anks to contiguous harbours; these will be noticed off their respective ports. But there are also 
some out-lying banks, between which and the bank of soundings there is no bottom obtainable with 
the deep-sea lead; some of these are fully described in the, Chapter about the Lakadiyhs, but are 
likewise here noticed as forming the W. side of tlie channel between those islands and the Malabar 
coast. These out-lying banks are the Elicalpeni Shoal, the Padua Banks, and Angria Bank. The 
first only of these is shallow, and must be avoided as dangerous; the others, being well submerged, 
may be sounded upon to get a knowledge of the ship’s position. 

Elicalpeni Bank, 30 m. N.E. by N. of Anderut Island, is the E. danger of all the Lakadivhs ; 
and, though not supposed to have less depth than 31 fathoms, is, at all times, to be avoided, beiug 
composed of sharp coral rocks, on which a large ship would probably strike, when the sea is running 
high. This Bank is in the latitude of Calicut, from which place it is distant rather more than 
100 m., but from Mount Delly it bears S.W. by W. only 83 m. 

Padua Banks, called also Bassas de Pedro, and by the islanders Munj^al-par and Cora-dioh, 
the N.E. hanks of the Lakadivhs, may be safely sounded upon, having no less than fiO fathoms 
water. On the little Sesostris Bank, to the W. of Padua Banks, the least water found was 
11 fathoms. Therefore these Banks may be safely sounded upon to ascertain a ship’s place. It 
is probable that other banks may exist between the last-named and Angria Bank, but no examina¬ 
tion is known to have token place, though Ada’s Bank, with 38 to 52 fathoms, is reported ins lying i 
between the 14th and 15th parallels. 

Angria Bank. The E. extreme of this Bank, having a depth of 15 fathoms, is 65 ra. due u . 
from Viziadroog. In length, nearly N. and S., it is 22 m.; in greatest breadth, 12 m.; legist 
ever found was 11 fathoms towards the N. part: but, as much live coral was found there, the depth 
may decrease in course of time. It is steep all round, with deep water between it and tluj coast- 
bank of soundings. While the surveying vessel was anchored on it, in the, Novembci, the 

lise and fall of tide at springs was 9 ft., H,W. a little before 11 h. Angria Bank is essentia y ic 

direction Bank of Viziadrug. « , tt- j * 

GENERAL REMARKS on the WINDS. The navigation of the W. coast of Hmdoston is 

perhaps less hazardous than that of any equal length of coast in the ^\orld. s t e win ^ 
generally favourable for sailing down the Malabai’ coast, particular diiections for ito naviga lon^ lo.n 
N. to S. are not needed for the tine season, when the mariner has but to trim his sails and soulmu 
to alter his course. A S. current, the product of the many rivei*s, helps his vesse oinyvilu le. 
six weeks or so of calms and light winds which prevail after the S.W. moiisoou, un lo an an 

sea-breezes ai'e fairly established. .,, ,, ^ ana 

The fine season is from Oct. to May: and, for its four middle months, ^ ^ 

sea-breezes prevail without intermission, affording pleasant and speedy passages ei . • - 

S.; and for the months between the monsoons, or the period of change, t e ^ee^UJ, ' .1 
through six to ciglit points of tlie compass, in the vicinity of the land, only requires “ 
or practice before the navigator should be able to make good progress in his voyage up ’ 

But, although throughout the Arabian Sea, from Hindostan to Africa and Arabia, and .uiim t 
the Lakadivh and MalJivh Islands, the N.E. monsoon is constant in direction and 
year, the peculiar configuration of the lofty W. coast mountain chain of Hiudostan cause, sucU 
anomalies in the prevailing winds as fairly to take avvay from the season the name of 
soon that is to say, so far as the characteristic wind along the sea-board is concenied, llwugu wt 
here’retain the name as indicating that period of the ybar when the sun is S. of the equator. 

4ttention to these remarks will enable the navigator to understand diffetenoes m the wiitiugs 
of nhvsical (jeoffraphers, whose atlases will certainly confuse him with the diverse accounts they 
furnish Thus we read of the “N.W. monsoon” of Bombay, by which is meant the period 
Iwtwppn Eeb and the S.W. monsoon, in which the land-wind is scant and undecided, and becomes, 
likA the “ alona-shore ” S. winds of Madras, at the same season, merely a slight modification ot the 
breeze The winds off the coasts of Koukun, Canara, and Malabar at that season, veer only 
between N. and W.N. W., the former springing up an hour or two after midnight, the latter before or 

itbout^n<K)n|^ surface of the earth seems continually to rush towards that bolt of latitude on j 

wliich tlio sun’s rays are conceuti-ated. Tims, from Oct. to April there is a great rush of air from 
the N. regions, over the mountains of Central Asia, flowinjf for six mouths towards the S., and this 1 
constitutes the Northerly or N.E. monsoon. When the sun, on his journey from the S. to the N. | 
solstice, having crossed the line, increases his N. declination, the winds come less from N. ami 1 
more from W., thus forming the N,-Wester season of the Malabar coast, till the setting in of the' 
S.W. monsoon brings a rush frbm the S. for about three months. ' 
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These two masses of air, the N.E. and the S.W. monsoons, thus set in motion from opi^osite 
directions, are also totally opposed to each other in character. That from the N. is cold and dry, 
from the expanse of arid desert which it has traveled, where it has thrown off all its moisture in 
the shape of snow, winter rains, or dew. That from the S.W., sweeping over thousands of miles 
of sea before it reaches Hindostan, comes saturated and laden with moisture. The intermediate 
wind—as we may call the N.-Wester of the W. coast from Karachi to Cape Comorin —shows from 
its dampness, as soon as the sun has set, that it is essentially a sea-breeze to cool the heated belt 
of low land lying betwLxt the Ghauts and the sea. 

GALES. The W. coast of India is occasionally, but by no means frequently, visited by very 
violent storms (excepting the steady S.W. monsoon gales), and this partial exemption must be 
attributed to the lofty wall of mountains that shuts it off from the Bay of Bengal, where storms 
seem much more frequent. Nevertheless, some severe gales have been experienced, and these are 
recorded for two-thirds of the months in the year. 

During the early voyages of the Portuguese along the Malabar coast, storms appear to have 
sometimes happened in Jan.; at present this is the most pleasant month of the season. In Jan., 
1871, the General Outram steamer foundered in a gale off Rutnagherry; it began as a S. wind, 
and after several houi-s had veered to N.W., when the confused sea broke over her decks and 
sw'amped her; several lives 'were lost. 

In February, strong W. gales are said to be sometimes encountered off the mouths of the 
Indus; in 1833 the E.I.C. schooner Shannon was caught in one which lasted twelve hours, 
causing the destruction of about a dozen large native vessels. The N.E. winds in this month, off 
the coast of Bombay, are sometimes interrupted by sudden squalls from S. to W., against which 
the seaman must be guarded. On Feb. 3rd, 1857, the E.I.C. steamer Ajdaha, at 70 m. to S.W. 
of Dwarka, had strong winds from S.W. for twelve hours, shifting in a violent squall to N.E. with 
heavy rain. Captain Horsburgh experienced a strong gale at N. for twelve hours, off Choul, in the 
second week of Feb., 1791. Fresh N.W. winds are in some seasons felt on the Malabar coast. 

For the month of March there is no record of a gale, but the N.-Westem of the coast are pretty 
brisk, sometimes towards evening, especially off Mount Delly. 

In April, some gales ^cyclones) have been experienced. In 1782 a very heavy storm from the 
S. blew on most parts of the coast, in wliich men-of-war and merchantmen foundered. Since that 
time no severe storm was recorded till that of 1847, commonly called Cleopatra^s cyclone, because 
the E.I.C. steamer of that name foundered somewhere off Mangalore on that occasion. This was 
felt off Ceylon, and travelled up the whole coast, the vortex passing at no great distance; thus the 
trend of the shore-line being N.W., the storm took the character of a S.E. gale, right along the 
coast from Cochin to Goa; whereas in the offing, that is to say 100 m. from land, some ships had it 
beginning from N.E. and ending at N.W. We have already noticed that the Maskat shipping 
suffered severely from a gale, only two or three days after this cyclone along the Malabar coast. 

In May, heavy gales from SW., in anticipation of the monsoon, have been occasionally 
experienced off Bombay, Most of these S. winds of April and May are preceded by or attended 
with a luminous sea at night, caused by fish spawn and medusae, minute globular bodies linked 
together; in the day-time they give a dirty brown or reddish appearance to the water. 

In June, in some seasons, ships have been dismasted at some distance from the coast, when the 
monsoon has commenced with severe storms; that of June 1837 was particularly disastrous to the 
shipping in Bombay Harbour, and the Shah-Byrarngore was wrecked near Versovah, in a heavy gale 
from the W., that set in after she had w'orked out of Bombay. In 1811, in this month, a storm 
was felt by a vessel some miles to the S.W. of Bombay. The steady gales of the S.W. monsoon 
on the W. coast, though violent at times in June and July, and frequently bringing ships to close- 
reefed topsails, not being of the character of revolving storms, or sudden unexpected gales, will not 
be spoken of here, but in their place under the head of monsoons. 

Sometimes in Jhe end of Sept., but more generally in Oct., the Elephanta gale happens at 
Bombay, often blowing violently for several hours from S.E. and S. This stormy period, which 
ushers in the rainy season of the Coromandel coast, and closes that of the W. coast of Hindostan. 
has happened late in Oct., and sometimes early in Nov., after which the N.E. monsoon is fairly 
e-stablished. Occasionally, however, the monsoon of Bombay breaks up without any violent storm of 
wind, though much rain may fall. 

In one of these S.E. gales, which happened at Bombay about the beginning of Nov., 1709, 
several ships were driven from their anchors in the harbour; it veered to the E. and blew a 
hurricane for some time; the ships Hercules and Hunter drove on the rocks under the castle; the 
jaUer was completely wrecked, the other obliged to undergo repair. In Nov., 1851, a gale occurred 
between Bombay and Karachi, in wliich the steamer Surat foundered ; this gale was felt in the gulf 
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of Kutch, as recorded in the chapter on that portion of Indid! In the be<nnnin<T of Nov 1854 
another severe disastrous gale was felt at Bombay, and this, like that of April, 1847, ran up alone 
the Konkan aud Goa coasts from S.E. and S. ■t' b 

For Dec., which is such a beautiful month generally, we have recorded a gale from the S.E. and 
N.E. to E., as occurring to the E.I.C. sloop Elphinstone, when 120 m. to the W. of Dwarka. This 
appears to have been local, and was doubtless the weather which Captain Horsburgh formerly 
noticed in his Passages from India to Maskat, thus, “ with the Gulf of Kutch open, it sometimes 
blows sti’ong at E, and E.S E., accompanied by cloudy weather. When the wind is Northerly, the 
sky is clear and serene; when N.E., beware of sudden squalls, indicated only by the rapid motion 
of a small cloud that accompanies them, giving very little warning,” 

The above statement of gides that have occurred throughout the year ^vill suffice to put the 
navigator on his guard, should indications of coming tempest present themselves in the sky, 
especially at the periods of change between the monsoons. 

CYCLONES. Of the gales above recorded, those disastrous ones of April and Nov., or the 
latter part of Oct., were decidedly revolving storms, whose centres, passing to the W. of Ceylon, 
travelled to N.W., at some little distance from the coast, under the lee of that rdountain wall,' the 
Western Ghauts. Thus, along the sea board they assumed the character of S.E. gales, whilst the 
vorte.v w*as nearest to, that is opposite each port, when of course the wind was most violent. A very 
low and falling barometer heralded that of April, 1847; and—as such a great depression of the 
mercury never accompanies the ordinary sti'ong winds of the Malabar coast—such an indication, in 
April or Nov., with a stormy sky, should not pass unheeded by the mariner. Some of the Lakadivh 
Islands were partially for a time submerged by the storm-wave of the April cyclone of 1847, and 
the inhabitants state that such an event has happened before. 

In Oct., 1842, a cyclone, wdiich had its origin in the bay of Bengal, seems to have passed over 
the continent of India, about the 11th parallel of latitude, (the low gap of Palghat, between the 
Nilghiri and Anamullay mountains,) and rolled away to W. of the Lakadivh group for some 
hundreds of miles, but not so fur as Socotra or the Arabian coast. However, the large troop-ship 
Serajjis suffered some damage in a cyclonic gale in Oct., 1871, between Socotra and Bombay. 

As the character of these revolving storms is now well understood through the researches of 
Redfield, Reid, Thom, aud Piddington, a vessel passing up or down the Malabar coast at the above 
epochs may be navigated so as to avoid the centre of the storm, aud even advanced on. her course, 
by attending to the directions given in some of tlie works of the above eminent authors; lid vessel 
trading to the East Indies should be without “ Piddington’s Horn Book of Storms,” and, ** Remarks 
on Revolving Storms,” published by the Admiralty in 1853. 

LAND and SEA-BREEZES. The season in which these are experienced, is from the 
autumnal to the vernal equinox; but, with such a w^all of mountmns as we have along the W. coast, 
the strength and duration of the land-wind, depends much, as might be expected, upon the 
configuration of the land. The land-wind of the Gulf of Manar and of all the Malabar coast is of 
course only the N.E, monsoon of the Bay of Bengal, similarly as the land-svind of the Coromandel 
coast is a prolongation of the Malabar S.W. monsoon. 

Thus we find that, where there are gaps in the mountain chain, as at Palghat, on the S. of the 
Nilghiri Mountains, tiie land-wind in Dec. and Jan. off Ponani continues to blow for more than a 
whole day without any intervening sea-breeze sometimes. This occurs als6, but’in a rather less 
degree, off Carwar Head, where the valley of the Sedashigar River assumes a straight funnel-shape 
to the E., towards the interior table-land. 

Again, in the Gulf of Kutch, and off the Sind coast, the N.E. winds in Jan. sometimes blow 
for forty hours at a stretch, merely relaxing in force at the hours when a sea-breeze is due, and 
being strongest in the morning two or three hours after sunrise, when the land-winds ai'e usually 
strongest. At tlie times when these continuous land-winds are blowing, the parching dryness of 
the atmosphere is most trying. 

In acquiring a kriowiedge of the land and sea-breezes of the W. coast of India, we shall do 
svell to look at those of the same period on her S.E. coast. On the W. coast of Ceylon land and 
sea-breezes occur in Dec. and Jan. beneath the mountains of the island, as on the Malabar coast. 
But along the Indian shore of the Gulf of Manar, the winds do not assume the character of land 
and sea-lTreezes until Feb.; from the middle of Nov. till th^t month they are N.N.E. to E.N.E. 
In Feb-, when Madras gets her sea-breeze in the afternoons from S.E. to S. (the “ along-shore 
winds,”) the Tuticorin coast gets the same, but there of course dead on to the shore. By April, the 
general direction of the wind in the N. part of this gulf is found to have drawn round to the S., the 
sea-breezes being from S.E. on the Indian shore, and from S.W. along the N. Ceylon shore, but 
N.W. between Colombo and Point de Galle, as they are then N.W. along the whole Malabar coast. 
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land-winds are only occMionai, i{,ui., , . !, gmonsoon. Thus the navigator may | 

localities already noticed r but on regular land-winds for only half that 

lUs'o^f c^se t^e sea breeze that makes the climate of die W. coast so pleasant during the 
fine season Further remarks upon these land and sea-breezes, with directions how to profit by , 

them^ill be found under the^h commences about the middle of Nov. 

monsoon frequently breaks up without any j jq- j usually tedious and 

they continue to blow through a large chasm in the Ghauts upwards cTne Comorin 

!n7iSvening sea-breeze. In these months a passage may sometimes he made fiom Cape Comm n 

to Bombay in eight to ten days, and the return voyage in lour or five days. In i “ ‘ J 

Dec. the sea-breezes are very weak, but become stronger afterwards. As Fe . a \a 
hrpe'zes decrease in strength and duration, and are not always regu ar. o„„aoi- nnd are 

'When the land and sea-breezes are regular, the latter fail in the evening a ■ ’ j 


l-iprmmes st6a-ci7 bGtwcsn JN,lii. and iii.o.jii., cquliiiuiiiq au • vifi„ rmnn tlip 

then begins to fail, decreasing to a calm about mid-day. - About,this time, or a i P , ’ 

Sireeze sets in from W.S W., W.. or N.W., a pleasant refreslung wand, and geueially veeis 

»J fi«.ng .■» «.gH »H1. 7 l.nd-brs.z.,« P~ ‘ b." iu "i" 

admit, without taking, for there it is stronger u o/^Om. or in soundings of 26 or 

morning it is advisable to edge more out to ge an g jg proper to be near the shore, 

30 fathoms before noon, ready for the sea-breeze. J" ‘ g fathoms in most places from 

W„e 1,. I,,’'?!®"' p-iKi colelmcnt of lL-bre=». 

Bombay to Quilou; and if a vessel J ^ .. q. calm, its approach is 

morning, and continuing so short a time that little advantage is gam y . „ mouths, 

to stand right out to sea to gain an offing, to be ready for the sea-breeze. In the loimei monins, 
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the land-bieezes are generally the strongest winds, but now the contrary, for the sea-breezes nrevail 
I greatly They may at tins time with propriety be called tlie N.W. monsoon, for they usuSlv set 
. m about iioon at W by N., or AV.N.W., veering gradually to N.W. and N.N.W. in the evenintr 
■ from quarter they continue dui'ing the first part of the night, declining afterwards to a calm 
about midnight, or early m the morning. A faint land-breeze sometimes follows: but more 
frequently, light airs from the N. or calms may be expected, nearly from midnight until the 
. wind sets m about noon on the following day. These N.W. winds, at the P. and C. of the 
moon more particularly, blow strong, producing a short chopping sea and a drain of lee current 
making it necessary for a small vessel to anchor at times with a light anchor, when it falls calm 'to 
prevent being driven to the S. In April the weather is mostly hazy, aqd at times cloudy over the 
land in the evenings, with light showers. In some seasons, gales have been experienced, as stated 
under the head of gales (at page 300.) ' 

^ In May the prevailing winds are from N.W. and W., but often very variable and uncertain, 
with cloudy threatening weather at times, and lightning from S.E., and light showers of rain. A 
gale from S.W. or S. is liable to happen in this month, by which several ships have speedily run 
along the coast to Bombay; but it is prudent to keep well out from the land, prepared for bad 
weather, to prevent being driven on a lee shore if a storm should set in from the W. When 
N.W. winds prevail, the weather is settled and clear of clouds, though a little hazy, but cloudy and 
threatening, when they blow between S.E. and S.W. It sometimes happens that lieaw clouds 
collect over the laud in the evenings, producing a hard squall from the E., with rain about midnight; 
this has frequently been experienced between Mangalore and Hog Island, both in May and earlv 
in June, when these land-squalls blow in sudden severe gusts through the gaps between the 
mountains, but they last a very short time. 

During the period of change before the S.W. monsoon, the small coasters run, in the afternoon, 
into the nearest river or place of shelter, but large vessels would do well to give themselves sea- 
The boldest sailors of the coasting-vessels, carrying cargoes of the new season’s cotton crop, 
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now venture to continue making trips up the coast to Bombay, till overtaken by the S.W. monsoon; 
they seem to be sure of an interval of one good week’s fine weather, if a first burst of the monsoon 
comes in the end of May, for its due tune is the first week in June, 

In the Gulf of Manar the N.E. monsoon sets in with force about mid.-Nov., and lasts till tho 
end of Jan. It blows steadily from N.N.E. along the Indian shore, but on the opposite coast, the 
N.W. part of Ceylon, it is modified into land and sea-breezes, with very fine weather. In Feb. land 
and sea-breezes commence on the Indian side; and, by April, the wind in this gulf will be .finind 
to have drawn round to the S.; the sea-breezes being from S.E. to S.W., according to tlie coast on 
which they prevail; this is also the season of the Madras along-shore S. winds. These sea-winds 
of Manar now become of longer duration and increase in force till about the middle of May, when 
the regular S.W. monsoon sets in on tho Ceylon coast, anticipating by a few days that of the 
Indian coast. 

The S.W^, MONSOOhr. On the coast of Plindostau the S.W. monsoon mav be said to 
prevail for the five months of summer, and the N.E. monsoon for the five winter months, an 
interval of storms and calms occurring, in both cases, at the period of clxange. It is usually held 
that this change takes place about a week after the passage of the sun to the N. or to the S. over 
the parallel of the place; and that the rains, which always accompany it, follow cm* retire a fevv davs 
afterwards. Thus, on the N. coast of India the period of the rainy season is of limited duration 
compared with that of Malabar. When the min-clouds of the S.W. monsoon, approach ihc arid 
plains of Sind and Kutch, they appear to ascend aud become absorbed by tho air, passing on to 
precipitate themselves on the mountains to the N.E., and this rain following upon the melting of 
the Himalaya snows, adds to the stream of the river Indus, and prolongs till Sept, the floods of 
that great river, which, commencing to rise in the end of IMarch, has attained its maximum height 
about the beginning of Aug. 

From the beginning of Nov. to the end of May, the sky has been cloudless (compaiativolv 
speaking, for in the N.E. monsoon there are mare's tails and other light clouds which iloat in tho 
higher atmosphere,) and not a shower has fallen. Regular sea and land-breezes, setting iu Ta fore 
noon and day-break respectively,—tbe former blowing from N.W. to W. for nine or ten hours, Hte 
latter from E. to N.E. for five or si.v hours, with intervals of^qalra between,—have filled up the d;r 
and night. Large clouds at length begin to make their appearance daily at noon over the mountairm 
and, advancing up the sky from E., right in the teeth of the sea-wind then blowing, exhibit a grarui 
display, first of sheet, afterwards of forked lightning; after dark, the whole disappears. This 
on from day to day for a week or more, the electric displays becoming more aud more vivid and 
intense eveiy evening. Until the rains actually fall, the clouds invutiably disappear immediately 


















after dark; and, though the sun may he gone down amid signs of coming tempest, the stars show a 
cloudless sky down to the very horizon two hours afterwards. 

Suddenly, after perhaps a week as above, in the evening a little after sunset, a blast of wind at 
once darts forth from the stacked-up clouds in the E., followed by a heavy gush of rain, with thunder 
and incessant lightning flashes. This state of matters generally lasts from one to two hours, when 
the wind veers round to S.W., blowing with increasing steadiness and diminished force, with rain, 
but not always continuous, and the thunder is only heard in the distance. 

The first burst of the S.W. monsoon seldom lasts more than a single night and part of a day ; 
and, on the second dawn, the entire face of the burnt and parched earth seems washed and refreshed. 
The rays of the sun, no longer fierce and intolerable as they were a week before, now shaded by 
transient clouds^ present alternations of light and shade, which exhibit a striking contrast to the 
unceasing glare of the previous part of the year. After a few days* fine weather of this sort, during 
■which the S.W. wind is strongest in the afternoon as a sea-breeze, the sky gets more overcast, and 
continuous squalls from the S.W. quarter announce that the monsoon has fairly set in. The rains 
return with redoubled violence, and continue to pour down for forty or fifty days with an occasional 
interval of a few days’ fine weather. The rain-fall, in June, July, and Aug. alone, amounts at 
Bombay to about 76 inches. 

It has been observed at Bombay that the first stormy weather of the S.W. monsoon seldom 
comes with the full moon springs, but generally during the dark nights. Although S. winds prevail 
greatly after mid.-May, the stormy weather and rain usually do not set in until the dark nights, 
some time between the 8th and 15th of June. From the first week of June to the 15th or 20th 
of July, the weather is generally most unsettled and severe; hard squalls, much rain, and dark 
cloudy weather may then be expected in the vicinity of Bombay Harbour. 

The rains at Bombay slacken off early in Aug.; and the natives, on the first full moon of that 
month, celebrate the departure of the S.W. monsoon on what is called Cocoa-nut day. The boldest 
then put to sea; and aU their vessels, having been laid up and hutted in since the end of May, now 
prepare for sea. 

The Elephanta. After some weeks in Sept, of open weather, mostly fine and pleasant, but 
frequently showery, the coast beneath the Western Ghauts (called in general the Malabar co^t,) is 
usually visited in the end of Sept, or the beginning of Oct., by a furious E. wind, with rain and 
thunder; this is called the Elephanta, which finally closes the rainy season. 

Malabar Monsoon. The above description of the setting in of the S.W. monsoon at Bombay 
will do for the whole coast of Konkan and Canara. But in Malabar, to the S. of Palghat Gap, the 
peninsula becomes narrower, and altered conditions cause a difference in the manner and in the 
time of the monsoon’s approach. In Travancore it commences earlier than on the Konkan coast, 
the difference in time being frequently 15 or 20 days between Cape Comorin and Bombay. The 
fair weather sets in proportionally sooner to the S., where ships may anchor in Sept, in safety, or 
even in Aug., if care be taken to lie well out, ready to proceed to sea on the appearance of a gale, 
though a severe one seldom happens in Aug. or Sept, on the coast to the S. of Mount Dilly, the 
wind being then much from N.W. 

On the S. part of the Malabar coast, the S.W. monsoon usually sets in late in May, frequently 
commencing with a gale from S.E., veering to S. and S.W., where it ultimately becomes fixed ; at 
other times it commences with squalls from S.W., and a heavy long swell rolling in upon the shore 
This swell is generally the herald of the S.W. monsoon. In June, after the monsoon has set in, 
the wind keeps mostly between S.W. and W. by S., with severe squalls at times, much rain, and a 
high sea. In July the weather is nearly the same, becoming a little more settled as the month 
advances; the squalls veering sometimes to W. and W.N.W. The sky is mostly obscured by heavy 
I clouds during these months, precluding observations for several days at a time, but considerable 
intervals of fine weather have been experienced in some seasons. Ships have left Bombay Harbour 
so late as the 6th or 8th of June, and. with fine weather, passed down the coast without making 
a tack, the wind prevailing at W.S.W. and W., steady breezes; but such favourable seasons are 

seldom experienced. i x. ^ 

To the W. of all the islands the breezes of the S.W. monsoon are strong and steady, but 
towards the coast of Hindostan they are variable in direction and blow in squalls. It has been 
remarked that almost all the rain-squalls of the Malabar coast, and for 200 m. from land, come from 
the N. of the W. quarter; tiiey have been experienced from N.W. at a greater distance than 100 m. 
VV. of the Konkan coast, in the end of July. Off the Malabar and Travancore coasts, m the 
beginning-of that month, during the night, or early morning, a steamer running a parallel couise to 
tie coast experienced these rain-squalls from nearly N.; thus, with the wind right aft, and the 
swell on her beam, she rolled her ports under water. 
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In Aug. the monsoon does not blow so violently as in the preceding mouths; the squalls then 
veer to W. and W.N.W., particularly on the S. part of the coast. N.W. and W.N.W. winds ai'e 
those which prevail in this month near Anjenga and Cape Comorin. In Sept, the weather becomes 
more moderate, the W. and W.N.W. winds being more prevalent than any other in this month; the 
squalls now are seldom severe, although the weather is often cloudy and threatening,'with heavy 
showers of rain. A great swell often rolls in from the W.S.W. in this month, particularly during 
unsettled, squally weather, which sometimes happens. 

In examining the registers of the wind-gauge at the observatory of Trevandrum (only 3 m. from 
the sea*coast) and of Dodabetta (on the highest peak of the Nilghiri Mountains,) it was found thqt, 
at both places, the wind comes from S.W. for a very few days only, at the commencement of the 
monsoon; it soon veers more to W., and by mid.-Aug. is fairly N.W. At the last-named mountain- 
top, the wind becomes N.E. in the end of Sept, or sometimes very early in Oct. 

In the Gulf of Mauar, the S.W. monsoon sets in about mid -May, and is attended with heavy 
rain, much thunder, and lightning, particularly along the Ceylon shore, where the wind blows right 
on to the land. Along the Tinavelly coast it has more the character of an along-shore S.W. wind, 
and is robbed of most of its moisture by the interposing Travaucore Ghauts; thus the Indian 
shore of the Gulf of Manar has to w'ait till the end of October or beginning of November for its 
rainy season, while Ceylon has its greatest rain-fall in May, and another, though rather less copious, 
in October and November; the intermediate months being also rainy, but July and August iu a loss 
degree than others. June is the month of the S.W. monsoon’s greatest force in the Gulf of Mauar ; 
in August the strength of the wind abates, but strong S. winds are still experienced in this and the 
following month, becoming lighter as the season advances. Variable and gentle breezes, with smooth 
w^ater, may usually be expected in October, lasting till the setting in of the N.E. monsoon, in the 
end of that month or the beginning of November, by two or neiuly three weeks of heavy rain; this 
is what is termed the Madras monsoon. 


WINDS and WEATHEE in the GULF of CAMBAY off SURAT. In Jan. the winds 
are mostly from N.N.E. to E., veering occasionally to N. during the afternoon. Weather delight¬ 
fully cool and pleasant. In Feb. the winds are variable from N.W. to N.E., generally light, but 
occasional fresh breezes are experienced. Weather pleasant and cool. 

Ill March the winds are variable all round the compass, blowing fresh for two or three days at 
times, but chiefly light throughout the month ; weather cool and pleasant, with the exception of a 
hot wind experienced for a few hours now and then. In April the winds are fresh from S;^to S.W., « 

with cloudy oppiussive weather; but, once or twice during the month, there is a very hai’d squall from 
the W., which lasts for two or three hours, accompanied by heavy rain. 

In May the winds are mostly from S.S.W. to W., blowing strong for several days together, I 
W'ith violent gusts at times, and thick hazy weather, with much thunder and lightning. ; 

June, July, and Aug., are the months of the S.W. monsoon, during which no vessels attempt 
the navigation ol the Gulf of Cambay with its violent tides and intricate channels. Boats run 
between the E. and W. coasts, watching their opportunities in short breaks in the weather, but we 
have little knowledge of the winds except that they blow home to the Surat coast. 

In Sept, the winds are generally from S.W. to W., fresh during the first part, and light during 
the latter part; weather cloudy, with occasional light show'ers of rain. 

In Oct. the winds are very light and variable, but chiefly from N. to.N.N.E. The weather 
fine, but the sun very powerful; calms and light airs are generally experienced during night. I 

In Nov. the winds are variable from W.N.W. to E.N.E., with hot oppressive weather; | 
during the latter pai-t of the month they become pretty steady from N. to N.E. with pleasant ; 
cool nights. In Dec. moderate breezes are chiefly experienced from the N. to N.E., with fine | 
pleasant weather. In crossing the gulf from Bombay to Diu Head, strong N.-Easters are felt. j 

WINDS and WEATHER on the COASTS of SIND and KATIAWAR. January.— 1 
Winds continue much the same as in Dec.; steady land and sea-breezes between N.W. ami N‘E. ; ' 
the sea-breezes veering more to the W. Squally weather with rain sometimes occurs near i 
Karachi. Blown sand causes a haze off the Sind and Kutch shores. 

Februaiy.—Winds become more variable, the N.-Easters less frequent and of short duration ; 
sea-breezes between W.S W. and W.N.W., and towards the end of tlie month you may get a hard i 
blow from the W. for two and three days, particularly on tlie N. poi't of the coast. A heavy sea ‘ 
always accompanies these breezes, and renders the anchorage^ 6ff Karachi harbour very unsafe. {S,’o , 
Gales, page 300). The engineering operations for extending Manora Breakwater are obliged to be ’ 
discontinued after this month, on account of the heavy swell with the sea-breeze. : 

March.—Land-winds become less regular; sea-breezes are more durable and generally mode- j 
rate between W. and N.W., but blow very hard at times with thick misty weather. April. — ^\Viikb I 
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much the same as last month, weather generally hazy, with a very damp atmosphere. Swell from 
the W. at times, heavy in the afternoons when the sea-breeze is strongest. 

May.—Winds moderate from W. to W.S W., weather Inizy with very heavy dews. Clouds 
begin to gather, and much swell prevails from the W. at times. 

June, July, and August.—The S.W. monsoon prevails, blowing moderate and fresh breezes 
between W. and S.W., with passing clouds and hazy weather. It becomes very cloudy as the 
season advances-; rain is uncertain, but may be e.Kpected about the latter part of July, and is gene¬ 
rally accompanied by variable winds and thunder-storms. A heavy swell prevails during the 
month of July, when the S.W. monsoon blows strongest. 

September.—Winds light from W. to S.W,; squalls from the land maybe expected. The 
weather is generally hazy and the monsoon swell not yet subsided. 

October.—Winds W. to N.W., light, with occasional calms. Land-winds begin to get steady 
about the end of the month. Weather generally very clear and pleasant, but very dense fogs come 
off the land sometimes. Sea smooth. 

Noveniber.—Land and sea-breezes become steady, the former from N.E., the latter veering 
between W. and N.W.; the land-winds, towards the end of this month, being from one to two days’ 
duration, but not very fresh. Weather generally very clear, and objects visible at a great distance. 
Much terrestrial refraction prevails during this and the following months, assuming various forms. 
Upon one occasion the hull of a cutter, only 8 ft. out of water, was distinctly seen at 9 miles dis - 
tance, apparently not more than 4 m., and the flash of her gun was plainly seen with the naked 
eye ; sounds are also conveyed very distinctly. 

December.—Steady land and sea-breezes between N.N.W. and N.E. The N.-E^isters on the 
coast of Sind and Kutch now blow strong for three or four days at a time, but with less force and 
shorter duration on the Katiawar coast. Southerly muds are rare ; but when tliey do occur, it is 
generally after a strong N.-Easter, and then they are very light. The weather is now cool and 
pleasant, with a remarkably clear atmosphere. 

Winds and Weather at Colombo. January.—At the opening of the year the N.E. mon¬ 
soon is at its height. Like that of the Malabar coast, it is parching and disagreeable by day ; but 
cold, dry, and cutting at night, when, as the “ along-shore wind it is avoided as injurious to health, 
and every window is shut against it. Towards the close of the month the wind gets a little W. 
tendency, and occasional showers fall. 

Feb. is dry and hot by day, but the nights are cloudless and cool. The wind is unsteady and 
shifts from N.E. to N.W., sometimes failing entirely between noon and night. Rain is rare ; only 
two inches fall during the whole month. In March the heat continues to increase. The winds are 
faint and unsteady, with increasing W. tendency; partial showers sometimes fall, and thunder 
begins to be heard at sunset from the stacked-up clouds amongst the hills ;. this . month has the 
same amount of rain as the preceding. 

April is the most oppressive portion of the year, the mean day temperature being about 88°. 
The wind veers between N.W. and S.W. Towards the end of the month a ground-swell from the 
W. proclaims that the S.W. monsoon is not far distant, and the sea-breeze towards sunset brings 
clouds and showers. ^ 

May in the commencement is hotter than the last, and the days become more overcast; banks 
of clouds rise over the ocean and give warning of the approaching monsoon. At last, about the 
middle of the month, sudden lightnings flash among the hills, and with loud crashes of thunder 
the S.W. monsoon bursts over the thirsty land in a deluge, which in a few hours, overflows river 
banits and inundates the plains. Fortunately this violence seldom lasts more than one or two hours, 
and gradually abates; when a clear sky supervenes; then for some days heavy showers continue to 
fall at intervals in the forenoon ; and the evening sun goes down in great splendour, the wind 
remaining steadily and fresh from the S.W. quarter. In May the greatest monthly rain-fall 
occurs, viz., from 13 to 14 inches. 

Li June the S.W wind gains considerable strength; indeed, this is the most dangerous 
month for shipping in Colombo roads, on account of the heavy swell that rolls in, though few acci¬ 
dents ai’e said to occur. The fishermen seldom put to sea in this month. The temperature isr 
much reduced by the refreshing influence of the monsoon, the heat being modified by transient 
clouds and frequent showers; the rain-fall, however, is only little more than half that of May, 
July (though more boisterous than June near Bombay) is more moderate on the W. coast of Ceylon, 
and showers are less frequent, the amount of rain being only half that of June, and one-fourth that 
of the month in which the monsoon is ushered in. 

Aug. and Sept, are beautiful months, with light W. breezes, which, towards the close of the 
latter month, begin to get unsteady and to assume a little Nortbiug, and clouds begin to collect 
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as^Ju^f but not quite so much 

veers mL^to ZeV”^Se,t tbough it 

T »i ' i'® '^' T'if*® ^ twice as much ram as m the previous month. 

fi -I II ® f 1 ^ ''®®''® between N.N.E. at night and N.W. by day : about 

bv T'“^ completely over; and the N.E. monsoon is uJhered in 

Ainv'’ Til/’ • n ‘‘C-*"- though the atnospheric disturbance is not so'great as that of 

Sih 0^ Oct ■'' is registered in the 

and of moderate strength, bringing ivith it light but fre¬ 
quent ‘Bins, the total quantity ot which, however, does not amount to half that of Nov, In this 
as iiion 0 le jeai, as ia the first, the along-shore land-\Yiucl is dry and cutting, and at night 
veiy injurious to those who are so incautious as to sleep in it. 

.^be total rainfall in the year at Colombo averages 72 inches, about nine-tenths of the quantity 
a IS gauge at Bombay harbour; but that of the Malabar coast, intermediate between those 
p aces IS muc greater. Cape Comorin is an exception; there only half that quantity is gauged, 
but this may be owing to the interposition of lofty hills to the N.W. and N.; we have mentioned 
mat lain-squalls along the Malabar coast come much from the N.W. in July and Aug. The rain of 
ejloii IS more equally distributed than that of India throughout the months of the year, but there 
are two periods of heaviest rain, the autumnal one corresponding with the Madras monsoon, and 
t e other period, between spring and summer, corresponding with the Bombay monsoon, or rather 
anticipating it by one month. 


Oi coume the W. coast of Ceylon Island presents a contrast to tlie E.; for, while the former is 
drenched, the low country to the E. of the mountain region is sometimes exhausted with dryness, 
but receives its rain subsequently from the N.E. monsoon; in amount, about as much as tho Madras 
coast, or about two-thu’ds of that which Colombo receives. But in the extreme N. of the island the 
total in the year does not exceed 30 inches; there the wind of the S.W. monsoon is comparatively 
dry, being robbed of its moisture by the lofty interveniug mountains of Travancore. 

CLIMATE. The hot season in Malabar is from March to the end of May, during which the 
thermometer ranges between 80^ and 90® in the shade; in the rainy season from 75® to 85® ; and 
in Dec. and Jan.’, the coolest season between 68® and 80®. Amongst the Lakadivh Islands— away 
from the iulluence which the continent of India lias in cooling the air at night, mid raising the 
temperature in the day—the thermometer in the vessel’s cabin was found to remain between 80® 
by night, and 83® in the day, from Dec. to March inclusive. At Bombay the temperature is much 
the same as oH Malabar. Off the Kutch and Sind coasts, the coldest period noticed was the lust 
week in January and tho first in February, when, in tlie early morning, the thermometer w.us 
observed so low as 50®; in the daytime averaging 65®. It may thus be said that the iMalabar 
coast presents a pleasant and equable temperature to passing vessels. On shore the range of tho 
thermometer is greater; and the heated land on a calm day, before the rainy season, gives the air 
a rather depressing influence to the European, b.ut the cool sea-breeze soon restores him. 

The climate oi India is, in reality, as various and diversified as the features of the country. 

In the 8., showers are frequent all the year round. On the S. Coromandel coast two months of * 
violent ram occur m winter, the rest of the year being dry ; while a few degrees Mure to the N., on ! 
both sides of the Bay of Bengal, and all over Western Dindostan, the converse of this is the case. 

In central India the ram is extremely light, and occurs mostly about midsumm.er; in the N. there I 
are bodi summer and winter rains. j 

In Sind and lieluchistan there ia no rainy season whatever; and the heavy showers which i 
occur' irregularly, and at intervals of years, are productive ot sickness and sometimes injurious to i 
the country. It is to the floods of the fiver Iirdus, belweon Mai'cli and September, ibiit Sind is 1 
indebted for any cultrvatrou. From the day the inundation of the river' begins to subside, tho ' 
country becomes utrhealthy, and.thus the latter week of Sept, and the whole of Oct. are considered 1 
the most dangerous seasons of the year. It. is then that the change of monsoon takes place I 
auJ the exhalations from the swamps are most to bo avoided. In Dec. and Jan. the cutting 
land winds, at Karachi, stir up clouds of fine desert dust, which the casual opening of a door ' 
admits into every hole and corirer of the liouses, and the sand plainly shows itself in every dish of 
food. At such times the coast is much hidden from view at sea. i 

The laird-wiuds of the whole coast, below the Wi'steru Ghauts from Bombay to Comorin aro ■ 
sharp, cutting, and excessively dry, so as to be unhealthy to sleep in during Nov., Dec., Jan.,’and : 
hell. Towards tho time of the S.W. monsoon's approach, the air is, at times, so saturated with I 
I moisture as to throw a complete huoover the low land and distant hills', this haze is seen ^o be ' 
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restricted to the space between the Ghauts and Ae sea by the fact of its clearing away after falls 
of rain, when the distant mountains become again visible and clear. 

FOGS. On the coasts of Sind and Kutch, and in the latter Gulf, dense banks of fog some¬ 
times come off the land in Oct., and in Jan. and Feb., after a calm night; they dnft to seaward 
with the land-winds, and back again with the sea-breezes, until the heat of day disperses them. 
In some places, on the W. coast below Bombay, there are the same fogs in Oct., but in a muoh 
less degree, and they only obscure the low land and projecting headlands about sunrise and a little 
after. The W. Ghauts are enveloped by dense mists, or haze, from April to Nov., ^^hlch dispeise 
occasionally for short intervals after heavy falls of rain; in the actual S.W* monsoon the atmo¬ 
sphere is so dense as completely to hide the mountains from view. ^ i • 

In the season of N.W. winds off Bombay, and along the coast to the S., the atmosphere is 
generally hazy, particularly in March and April; and, through this haze, the land and U-ees along 
the coast appear to be twice the distance they really are. ' This is especially the case during the 
S.W. monsoon. 


PASSAGES ALONG W. COAST OF HINDOSTAN. 

Working np the Coast. At the present time no vessels attempt the passage up the coast 
after May, until Sept, is considerably advanced. It is, however, remarkable, and evinced gieat 
nautical skill and perseverance amongst the Portuguese and English navigators of early times, 
that some of them effected a passage up the Malabar coast in the strength of the S.W. monsoon. 
The ship Bengal Merchant from England, on the 17th July, 1686, made the coast at Anjenga, 
anchored in 19 fathoms off Quilon on the 'SOth, and remained there some time. On the J4th Aug. 
she moored at Calicut; left it on the 19th, passed Mount Lilly on the 23rd, and arrived at Bombay 
harbour on the 7th Sept. These dates are supposed to be those of the old style, or 11 days later 

than the present calculation. . i i x 

The passage to the N., in Sept, and Oct., is rendered tedious by adverse winds and currents 
on the S. part of the coast. In the middle and end of Sept., about Anjenga, the winds are at 
N.W., and variable, with frequent light airs, and a constant strong current to the S. This obliges 
vessels to anchor frequently, when the breezes fail, to prevent being driven back by the current. 
The weather is threatening at times, with heavy showers, and some light squalls from the sea, with 

the remains of the monsoon swell, setting in upon shore. i d i 

Ships from England, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, or Australia, or coming the Southern 
passage from Bay of Bengal or China, bound for Bombay—which cannot cross the line to the W. 
of Ion. 60° or 62° E., before the beginning of Oct.—should if the wind permits, pass through the 
9 degrees, channel, and steer to the N. of E., until soundings be obtained on the coast of Malabar, 
at a depth of 40 or 50 fathoms w'ater, mud bottom, and then haul to the N. and w^ork up near the 
shore with the aid of the land and sea-winds ; the former commence about the beginning of Oct. 
below Calicut, but do not extend far off shore until Nov. This route, how^ever, will be found pre¬ 
ferable to worWng up to the W. of the Lakadivh Islands and Shoals, where the winds are, at that 
same period, generally light and variable from the N. 

In Dec., Jan., and Feb., the regular sea-breezes render navigation to N. up the coast very ea.sy 
and pleasant; the sea is smooth near the land, the sea-breeze of course strongest near the shore, 
so that a vessel should keep in sight of the coast. 

Ships bound to the N. in March or April, will probably experience land-breezes between 
Anjenga and Calicut, but to the N. of Mount Lilly these will generally fail in strength and dura¬ 
tion. Ships ought, therefore, particularly in April, to be w^ell out in 35 or 40 fathoms, about 
noon, that they may be enabled to make a long stretch to the N.N.E. with the N.W. winds. li 
they get in shore early in the evening, and the wind be at N.W., it will be proper to make shoit 
tacks near the land until the breeze veers to the N., which may be expected in tlie early part ol 
the night; they ought then to stretcli off to the N.W.* or W.N.W., to be ready for the sea-breeze of 
the following day, a& there will probably be no breeze of any consequence from the land. It the 
wind continue brisk, a ship will generally gain ground or hold her own during the night; but it, 
after a N.-Wester, it falls to little wind, with a chopping sea and a dram of current setting to the 
S., she ought to anchor with a kedge or stream to prevent losing ground. 

Late in March, or in April, when a strong N.-Wester sets in, it is liable to continue two or 
three davs, or longer, rendering it impossible for a ship to gain any ground, when working near he 
coast. At such times it is advisable to stand out to sea about 60 m. or more, wheie these winds 
are generally moderate and the sea smooth, which will enable her to gain ground and make a bettei 
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passage to Bombay than by persevering to work against the chopping sea and drain of adverse 
current wliicli generally prevail near the shore when the N.AVesters blow strong. 

In April, the weather becomes hazy; and at times cloudy over the land in the evening, with 
month the passage up the coast is very tedious, owiug to tho strong 
iS.-Westeis. lu some years, however, strong S. winds have been known to blow along the whole 
extent of the coast in April, which continued for several days. Ships have been known to sail from 
ports to the S., at the commencement of these S. winds, which carried them to Bombay in live or 
SIX days, but such instances are uncommon, for S. winds seldom happen in Apiil, except such 
gales as are mentioned under that head (at page 300). 

When a ship bound to Bombay, is on the S. part of the coast, late in April or klay, if the 
wind be favourable with steady weather, she may steer to the N., keeping a good offiug towards 
the Lakadivh Islands. Being clear to the N. of these islands, she ought, if the weather is unset¬ 
tled and cloudy, with variable winds, to endeavour to obtain a greater ofidng, in order to have good 
sea room in case a gale should happen. If the weather is favourable, an equal advantage will 
be obtained when she is between 100 and 200 m. from land, as the sea is there more smooth for 
working than in-shore, where a short chopping sea usually prevails, and a drain of cui’rent setting 
to the S. during strong N.W. winds. 

If a ship be on the S. part of the coast below Mount Dilly in May, and meet with N.W. winds, 
she ought to stretch off without loss of time to the W. of the islands by passing to the S. of Seuheli- 
par, between it and Minicoy {see that page), or through any of the Lakadivh Islands; she will 
there be ready to benefit by the approaching W, winds, or to take every advantage of the shifts 
should they continue’from N.W. and N. Many of the small coasting vessels make excellent pas¬ 
sages up the coast at this season; but the natives have an^advantage in a thorough knowledge of 
the coast winds and tides, and, in case of urgent necessity, or as night comes on, have so many 
little rivers and ports to run into. 

Bombay to Diu and Karachi. As Diu Head, and the mountains inland of it, are the only 
land-marks on the south coast of Katiawar that the navigator wishes to sight, when bound from Bombay 
to any ports W. and N. of Diu, it will be well to give here a few general directions for the passage from 
Bombay to Diu Head, according to tho season. 

In Sept., when the remains of the S.W, monsoon-.swell will still be felt, and in Oct. (which 
two are the months of light variable winds between the monsoons), N.W. winds are general, and 
there will be no advantage in keeping near the Indian coast much to the N. of Bombay, but a 
nearly direct course from Basseen towards Jafrabad should be made. Nov. is a veiy calm month 
along the S. coast of Katiawar ; and, if proceeding to the W., a ship should anclior on tho flood to 
avoid being swept into the Gulf of Cambay, 

s After the above months and throughout the N.E. monsoon—Nov., Dec'., Jan., and Feh.—a 
ship should work with the land and sea-breezes uj) the coast above Bombay, and sight Sunjan high 
land before starting across to Diu Head, as the wind generally hangs much to the N. and N.K.E. 
across the mouth of tho Gulf of Cambay. 

In March and April, when N.-Westers prevail on the coast of India, and the land-wind is 
light and uncertain, little is gained by keeping in with the land, but a nearly direct course should 
be taken from Salsette to Diu, remembeiing the set of the tides, and taking advontage of the shifts 
of wind to make Northing. By attention to the soundings and the chart, the navigator may easily 
know his position, and avoid being swept into the gulf; for S. or S.S^W. winds often happen at 
Surat, and on the Malaiki Banks, after the middle of April and early in May, frequently blowing 
fresh during the springs; particularly during the night with the flood tide, and producing a con- 
siderable sea, which drives a vessel rapidly towards the Malaiki Banks. 

In May and early in June, on leaving Bombay, every slant of wind should be profited by to 
make Westing, so as to be able, when the S.W. monsoon fairly begins, to weather Diu Head by 
100 m. if bound into tho Gulf of Kutch, or by 200 m. if for Karachi. The Kutch boats, called 
Kotiyeh, after delivering their last cargoes of cotton at Bombay in the end of May, frequently manage 
a passage from Bombay to Kutch Mahdavee in six or seven days, profiting by a thorough knowledge 
of the tides of the Gulf of Cambay, and knowing well how to make the young S.W. monsoon a 
leading wind along the whole W. coast of Katiawar. 

In the first part of the S.W. monsoon, there is a strong drain of current into the Gulf of 
Kutch, which, without nullifying the ebb stream, makes that of the flood very much more swift • 
for the sea water is then propelled by tho W. wind many miles over the Runn of Kutch, c^iusing 
that level plain, at that season, to be a vast inland sea, traversable by boats, instead of beasts of 
buitlien, as in the opposite season. 

During the S.W. monsoon, vessels bound to Karachi should be careful not to make the* coasts 
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of Sind or Kutch below their port, partly because there is a set to the S.E., and partly because the 
wind is liable to lull occasionally; for it has been observed that the monsoon does not always blow 
home to the coast, so that, with a heavy swell and lee current, they might have to bear up loi 

Bombay again. , ^ i t j- -u 

Passage down the Coast. Ships from Karachi, bound to the S. along the coast of India, have 
favourable winds almost all the year round, and need only to be reminded of the indraught into the 
Gulf of Kutch from March to Sept.; they should therefore give a wide berth to the shoals at the 
entrance to that gulf. If leaving Karaclii in the S.W. monsoon, a vessel, so soon as clear of the 
bar, should work off to the S.W. into 15 or 20 fathoms water before shaping a course to the b. 
In passing the Munneja Bank, she should not be in less than 20 fathoms, atid never decrease that 
depth along the Katiawar coast. If bound to Bombay, it is well to know that nearly a stiaig t 
line from Diu Head to the offing by Bombay is the 20 fathoms line: so that a vessel, by her 
lead and soundings alone, will make Bombay when approaching from the N. by simply keepmg in 
the 20 fathoms line of soundings. 

Ships bound round Cape Comorin to the Bay of Bengal, sail from Bombay, or Irom an} poit 
on the W. coast of Hindostan, in every month of the year, and may keep at any convenient 
distance, giving attention to the few outlying dangers which are noticed in this work. In the inst 
part of the S.W. monsoon, they should get into 50 fathoms off Bombay, if the wind hangs muci 

at S.W., before running do^ the coast. . . , , i i . * 4 . 

Directions for working out of Bombay Harbour are given in the chapter about that place, it 
is therefore only necessary to premise that ships passing along the edge of the bank of soundings m 
the strength of the S.W. monsoon, should be always prepared for stormy weather, because the 
squalls are often of long continuance, and veiy^ severe: at other times fine weather may be 
experienced, with intervals of light breezes. Late in June some ships, in 45 and 50 fathoms water, 
have been unable to make any progress to the S. for several days together, by the wind blowing in 
severe squalls from S.W. with a high sea : others, with indifferent sails bent, after splitting them 
have been nearly driven ashore, and two fine ships were really driven on it and wTccked seveial 
years ago. By carrying a press of sail during the squalls, many ships have lost a, lower yard oi 
\op-mast; it is therefore prudent, when the weather seems to be setting in severe, for a large ship 

to make snug, by taking a reef in her courses. . i • • 

Soundings along the Coast. It may be well here to remind the navigator that, in running 
down the Malabar coast, the projecting points are Viziadrug, Vingorla Rocks, Pigeon Island, Mount 
Delly, Sacrifice Rock, Alipee, Quilon Reef, Ruttera, and Cadiapatam (off which lies the Crocodile 
Rock ) It may be noticed that off Bombay and Thull the 30 fathoms line is 25 ^^om the land, 

I whereas off Ghoul and Angenwil that depth of water is 40 m. from the shore. Off Viziadrug 
30 fathoms is found at the distance of 16 m., off Pigeon Island at 30 in. from the mam land, and 
off Mangalore at 20 m. From Mount Delly towards the S. the bank of soundings does not extend 
so far off shore as near Bombay. The following statement of the depths off particular places, may 
be useful to vessels running down the coast. • r j 

Off Vingorla Rocks (which are in the line of 15 fathoms,) the depth of 20 fathoms is found 
at 4 m. from them; and 30 fathoms at 12 m. .Pigeon Island (which is in the line of 17 fathoms) 
has 20 fathoms 1 m. outside of it; 30 fathoms at 20 m.; and the edge of the bank at GO m. Off 
Mount Delly, there are 10 fathoms at 3 m.; 20 fathoms at 8 m.; 30 fathoms at 
edge of the bank at 40 m. Off Cotta Point, there are 10 fathoms at 3 m.; 20 fathoms at 8 m.; 
30 fathoms at 25 in.; and the edge of the bank at 40 m. Off Ponany, there are 10 fathoms at 
5 m.; 20 fathoms at 11 m.; 30 fathoms at 18 m ; and the edge of the bank at 30 

Off Alipee, tJiere are 10 fathoms at 8 m.; 20 fathoms at I2m.: 30 fathoms at 18m.; and 
nf the bank at 30 m. Off Ouilon. there are 10 fathoms in foul ground, 3 in. from the 
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of the bank of soundings in from 40 to 50 fathoms; more particularly in June*and July it is 
prudent to keep well out from the coast, to give a berth to.the several islands and rocks. 

It is of little consecpience whether a ship get out of soundings or not, until she approaches 
the head of the Lakadivh Islands; but, after reaching lat. or 13® N., care must be taken to 
obtain soundings, if not certain of your position by chronometer, that you may be able to shape a 
course to pass inside of Elicalpeni Bank. This bank lies in lat. 11° 13^ N., Ion. 73° 57' E., having 
only G or 7 fathoms water, rocky bottom, in some places, and so little a depth as 3J fathoms has 
been reported, (though doubtful) and it is distant from Mount Delly about 80 m. A large ship 
would probably strike on it when the sea lains high in the S.W. monsoon; it ought therefore to be 
avoided. About mid-way between Mount Delly and tliis rocky bank, there are soundings of 65 and 
/O fathoms, but a little further out no ground. 

As you proceed to the S., the wind will generally become more favourable, veering to W. and 
W.N.W., with a current setting to the S. at the rate of 15 or 20 m. daily, and sometimes stronger. 
On the S. part of the coast, betw’een Cochin and Cape Comorin, the S. currents and W.N.W. winds 
prevail greatly during part of July, Aug., Sept., and part of Oct. 

Having entered the channel between the Lakadivh Islands and the coast, continue to steer 
along on the edge of soundings, or should you get off the bank it-is of no consequence, as the 
soundings do not extend so far from the coast to the S. of Calicut as they do farther to the N. 
The land may also he approached with greater safety, the squalls being less severe, and the wiiid 
more favourable; but it is still advisable not to come under 30 fathoms unless you are to touch at 
some place on tho coast. This ought to. be done wdth caution, for a ship intending to stop at any 
port of this coast, except Narakel or Alipee, in the S.W. monsoon, should anchor a great way out, 
prepared at all times to put to sea on the appearance of threatening weather. 

If you get observations for latitude and longitude, in proceeding from Bombay to the S., and 
your distance from the land be correctly ascertained, it will seldom be requisite to sound, particularly 
when you have passed Elicalpeni Bank. You may then steer about S.S.E., and S. by E. i E., as 
circumstances require, keeping from 20 to 30 m. from the coast, in the early part of the monsoon, 
until you are abreast of Cape Comorin; but, in steady settled weather in Aug., it may bo approached 
within 10 or 15 m. at discretion. 

When abreast of Quilon, the coast takes a direction more to the S.E., and you may from 
thence shape a course for the S. end of Ceylon, taking care to allow for an E. current, which 
sometimes sets into the Gulf of Manar. The Gunjavar, crossing from Cape Comorin in Aug., 
bound to China, experienced a,current setting into the Gulf, and, having steered mostly S.E. by 
E., she sighted the Haycock (a hill 20 m. to the N. of Point-de-Galle) bearing •£. by N. ^ N. at 
day-light; as there was little wind, with a heavy swell, she was obliged to anchor in 34 fathoms, 
about 4 or 5 m. off shore; shortly after, squally weather set in from S.S.W., which forced her to 
carry a press of sail, whereby she broke some of her chain-platcs, twisted the head of her main¬ 
mast, and was four days beating round Point-de-Galle, sometimes under close-reefed topsails. The 
East India Company’s ships, however, often got into the Gulf of Manar by mistake above a century 
ago, and seldom experienced difficulty in escaping from it. The journals of other vessels show that 
the winds along the S.W. side of Ceylon in the end of July, were much the same as experienced by 
the Gunjavar in Aug., namely, between S.W. and S. 


BRITISH INDIA TO AND FROM PERSIAN ,GUL^. 

Bombay to the Gulf. In Sept, and Oct., which are the months of light voidable winds 
between the monsoons, the passage is tedious; light N.W. winds are general. There will be no 
advantage in keeping near the Indian coast to the N. of Bombay. In Sept., the remains of the 
monsoon swell will be still felt. 

If bound to Maskat, a course as nearly direct as possible should be made to that place, but if 
bound to the Gulf direct, a ship should not make the Arabian coast, but keep more to the N. on 
the Mekran side of the gulf of ’Ohmau. 

N.E. monsoon. In Nov., Dec., Jan., and Feb., tho passage is facilitated by the N.E. monsoon, 
A ship should keep to the N W., not far from the Katiwar coast, till in lat. 23° or 28-i° N., when 
she may stand across to the W. In tho N.E. monsoon the weather is generally fine and clear, and 
breezes from moderate to strong (4 to 0); but with the gulf of Kutch open, N.E. squalls with heavy 
rain sometimes occur. Strong S.W. or S.E. winds have> been experienced at'the satne time, of 
short duration. The E.I.G. sloop of war EAyhlnstmey from Bombay to the Gulf, Dec. 17th, 1831, 
120 m. to the W. of Dwai'ka, experienced a heavy gale from S.E. and N.E, to E. The E.l.c! 
steam-frigate Ajdalia, from the Gulf to Bombay, when 60 or 70m. S.W, of Dwarka, experienced 
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strong S.W. ^inds for t^velve hours, shifting in a violent squall to N.E.with heavy rain, on Feb. 3rd, 
1857. We have mentioned (see page 212) that, near Maseera Island on the Arabian coast, fresh 
S.E^ winds prevail in Feb. and March; there may be some connection between these and the winds 

just described. , rr i 7 • • • 

The N.E. wind may possibly be carried quite to Maskat or Ras-ehKuh, if a nashi is blowing 
in the gulf of ’Ohman; more probably, the N.E. wind will be lost about loh. 62 or 63° E., and 
after a small zone of variable winds, a N.-Wester or light N.W. winds in the gulf of ^Ohman wiU 
follow. A vessel would probably either have light airs with lee current (S.E. perhaps 30 m. a day,) 
or a strong N.-Wester (either of which would render her passage up the coast very tedious,) she 
should not attempt to close the Arabian coast till Maskat bears to the S. of S.W. The E.I.C. brig 
Palinunis (a dull sailer) in Dec., 1847, was twelve days working up from Shehab to Maskat, a 
distance of only 60 m. If bound to the Gulf direct, a ship should not approach the Arabian coast 
at all, but keep nearer to the Mekran coast. 

In March and April, when N.-Westers prevail on the coast of India, and the land-wind is 
light and uncertain, little is to be gained by keeping in with the land, A ship should make a direct 
course across, taking advantage of every shift of wind to raal^e Northing. 

In May or earlv in June, on the contrary, on leaving Bombay, every slant of wind should be 
profited by to make Westing, so as at any rate to be able to malte the passage when the strong S.W. or 
W.S.W. winds set in at the beginning of the monsoon. Heavy gales from the S.W., in anticipation 
of tlie monsoon, are sometimes experienced in these months. The S.W. monsoon will set in early 
' in June generally, with thick weather, heavy squalls, and rain; it sets in somewhat sooner on the 
S.E. coast of Arabia than in Bombay. Very bad squalls from W. and N.W., and unsettled weather, 
are experienced sometimes in May on the coast of India; after which there is a period of light winds 
and unsettled weather, with frequent S.W. sea-breezes in the afternoon, lasting for three days at a 
time, till the setting in of the S.W. monsoon early in June. 

On the coast of India in May, or early in June, gales from S. and S.E., approaching a hurricane 
in force, are sometimes experienced off Bombay. All ships leaving Bombay in May, though it may 
be fine when they start, should be prepared for meeting the first burst of the monsoon before reaching 
the Persian Gulf. On June 8 th, 9 th, 10 th, 1836, the E.I.C. sloop of war Ternate, experienced a 
heavy gale, when 180 m, E. by N. of Eas-el-Hadd, was partially dismasted, and threw her guns 

overboard. . s . t 1 n * 

Leaving Bombay for the Gulf in June (after the S.W. monsoon has set in,) in July and Aug., 
it is the practice to make what is called the Southern passage; i.e., running down to the S.E. trade 
on the S. side of the equator, to make the Westing. 

We are not aware of any case on record of a sailing-vessel beating straight across, which left 
Bombay between the 15th of June and the end of July. It has been repeatedly done by ships 
leaving early in June, or in the beginning of Aug. Steamers have always been able to steam 
straif^ht across from Bombay to the Persian Gulf, keeping somewhat to the N. of the direct passage. 
A large, fast-sailing ship, would probably be able to malie the direct passage at any time. Very 
heavv weather and hai-d squalls would be experienced with a veiy high sea, and she would take 
advantage of any change in the direction of the winds to make Westing. The monsoon in some 
years is much heavier than others, and there are often breaks of moderate weather of uncertain 
duration. Probably she would do best between 20° and 23° of lat.; farther to the S. she would 
ffQt heavier weather, while on the other hand it would not be prudent to get too near the coast, 
where there would be a heavy swell and lee current; the monsoon also does not always blow home; 
BO that she might have light winds, which would prevent her beating against the swell and current. 

The Southern Passage, a distance of about 4,000 m. ('while the direct distance is only 840,) 
averages from thirty-five to forty-five days to Maskat. The sounding will be a sufficient guide for 
the distance off shore, on working out of Bombay Harbour. When in 15 fathoms or upwards, you 
may stand down the coast; it is proper to keep in soundings of not less than 30 fathoms, which is 
quite near enough to the coast, and yet not to deepen off the bank of soundings altogether; 40 to 
50 fathoms would be a very suitable line of depth. The reason is, that if no observations are 
obtainable by keeping on the bank of soundings, there can be no danger of running on the 
E. dangers of the Lakadivh group. After reaching lat. 10 ° N., it is best to make as little Easting 
as possible, as the S.E. trade is found nearer the line by the Maldives, than in the meridian of 
! CJeylon. The weather will be overcast and thick, so that possibly no observations may be obtained 
for two’or tliree days, with heavy showers and hard squalls at W. and W.N.W. ; the \vind being 
from S.W. to W.S.W. It will be more from the W. and W.N.W. in Aug. than in the two former 
montlis, A current will generally he experienced setting to the S.S.E., especially in July and Aug., 
j I'ctwccn the head of the Maldives and Ceylon, of 20 to 30 m. a day. 

‘ lu hu. 5° N. the weather will begin to be finer and more moderate. The equator will be 
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crossed in from 77° to 79° E. Ion., with light winds, cloudy weather, possibly rain, with occasional 
cairns; the wind varying from W. to S.S.W., and sometimes an E. cuiTent. This weather will 
continue till in lat. 3° or 4° S.; or till the S.E. trade is fallen in with. In July or Aug., probably 
.no trade-wind will be experienced before reaching lat. 5° or even 6° S. E.I.C. schooner Mahi^ in 
July, 1850, got the S.E. trade in 1° S., ha\*ing crossed the line in 75^° E.; 

In June, according to Captain Plorsburgh, the S.E. trade would be fallen in with in lat. 5° 
S., in^which case the Westing may be run down in that latitude; but in general, vessels pass to 
the S. of the Chagos Archipelago, which appears the preferable route at all times. Diego Garcia 
is sometimes sighted, but the cocoa-nut palms being only visible about 15 m. from aloft, this island 
is often passed without being seen. 

On gettiiig the S.E. trade, a course should be shaped for Seychelle Islands, about W. by N. 
The breeze will be steady and strong, with fine weather, and W. current. Captain Horsburgh 
recommended running one or two degrees to the W. of the meridian of Ras el Hadd, before steering 
to the N., but Captain Constable says that probably much time would not be lost by sighting one of 
the Seychelle Islands for a fresh departure. This would be two degrees further W., but then the 
S.W. monsoon-w^ould be a little more free for the extra distance. We prefer our old route, and 
w’ould only call at Seychelles for water or new^s from Europe. 

The line should be recrossed jn 56° or 57° Ion.; the trade-wind will be carried as far as the 
line, veering gradually to S. and S.W. The weather will be moderat.e till in about 4° N., when the 
S.W. monsoon will increase in strength, reaching its maximum force in lat. 10° to 1*4° N.; ! 
when it will be between a moderate and a fresh gale (7 to 8), with gusts, and a very heavy sea, 
weather hazy. On the parallel of Sokotra probably the meridian of 58° will be the best distance off it, 
as the weather and sea are always worse nearer that island ; between 54° and 56° also, a S.W. 
counter current of 30 m. a day will be sometimes experienced, while, on the other hand, it is not 
advisable to be too far to leeward in case of the monsoon hanging to the W.; the heavy sea and E. 
current must also be considered. From the equator an increasing N.E. to E. cuiTent will be e.xpe- 
rienced ; off Sokotra, probably to the E. 30 or 40 ra. a day. 

The w^eather wdll be modemte and more hazy, as the latitude of Eas el Hadd is approached, 
the land below which should not be made. As soon as Ras el Hadd bears S., the monsoon is quite 
lost, and light variable winds with a N.W. current, or a moderate S.E. breeze succeed it, with 
a swell following round the cape. Immediately on rounding the cape, the sudden change from 
the pleasant cool weather of the monsoon, to the damp stifling heat of the Persian Gulf will be 
severely felt, and the precaution should be taken of keeping the men out of the sun. * 

The Persian Gulf to Bombay. The winds are favourable throughout the year, when clear 
of Ras el Hadd. In the N.E. monsoon or fine season (from Oct. to April or May), the wind is 
mostly favourable for getting out of the Gulf of ’Oilman; the current, if any, setting to the S.E., 
and N.W. or N.E. winds prevalent. In the fine season, the best passage is made by keeping to the 
N. of the straight course, so as to pass near the Katiwar coast, where the N.E. wind is stronger, or 
after March, N.-Westers will be experienced. 

In the S.W. monsoon, when light S.E. winds or calms are common, with a heavy swell rolling 
up from S. or S.S.E., round Ras el Hadd, and the cuiTent on the Arabian coast setting to the 
N.W., it is somewhat tedious to get clear of the Gulf of ’Ohman. In thi^' latter season, the mon¬ 
soon will be experienced in Ion. 60° E., blowing at first from S., or even S.S.E., and veering to 
S.W. and W.S.W. as the longitude is increased. A course should be shaped so as to be on the 
parallel of Khundari (Kenery), when in about 40 fathoms; that island being the point easiest to 
make in thick weather. (See Remarks about Bombay Harbour.) 

The vessel \vill have steady monsoon weather with a heavy sea, and perhaps squalls, till on 
the edge of the bank of soundings, w’here the sea is said to be always worse, and rain squalls with 
thick weather, will be the rule. A current of 12 to 15 m. a day will be experienced, setting to E. 
and S.E. Frequently no observations will be obtained the last two days of the passage. 

India to the Persian Gulf. In the S.W. monsoon, a vessel leaving any }>nit of India S. 
of Bombay, would have to make the Southern passage. In the N.E. monsoon, her best course 
would be to work up the Malabar coast with the land and sea-breezes, and proceed as though leaving 
Bombay, across to Diu Head. Along Katiawar coast the N.E. land wind is fair to Dwarka Point, 
from which she may take a fresh departure, and make the Mekran coast about Gwadur. 

In March, April, or May, when the land-winds on the Malabar coast are weak, \t would bo 
better to make as direct a passage across as possible; working up the coast would then be no 
advantage, in fact, the reverse, as the N.-Westers set in about the middle of March, and strcjiia 
W. and W.S.W. breezes blow on to the Sind and Kutch coast, even in the latter part of Feb. 


Bed Sea to the Persian Gulf. In the S.W. monsoon, after dealing the Gulf of Aden, 
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aoH;na thfi monsoon is Ion 51” E.. a vessel would have no difficulty in running up the 
Arabian cc^st. She should not be tob.close in. as the weather is hazy ; and very near the land the 

wind sometimes falls light. The current sets to the N.E. along t'l® «>“t. Vessels havb 

In the N E. monsoon the passage is very tedious, with a constant lee cui ient. \ essels ha^, 
however oLasio^ally worked up the coast against it to Eas el Hadd. It would take about six weeks. 
Cr/^hese rlionthLudd gdes from the N. to N.W.. called Belats, are experienced near the coa , 
only bieen Cape Fartak and Maseerah Island; these are frequently succeeded by strong S E. w nds 
It fs xSe therafore to make the passage along the Arabian coast from Aden to the G>ilf dun. g 
the N E monsoon. Strong S.VV. gales have been experienced m Kooria Mooria Bay, lasting si.\ 
davs'in Feb. and March. We have already suggested (pi^e 312) that there may be a connection 
Seen tLse gales and the short gales from S.W. and S.E., experienced in heb., about 100 m. to 
tlio S.W. of the Gulf of Kutch. 

PASSAGES TO AND FROM THE RED SEA. 

If bound to Red Sea from Bombay, or any port on the N. part of the Malabar coast, in Nov. 
and Dec., Jan. and Feb., a ship should steer for Ras Fartak on the Arabian coast; passing about 
80 m S. of it: and coasting thence to Aden. A good lookout is necessary, but the lead ^ no 
Le where the shore is so deep-to. Fartak is visible 40 m. A speedy passage may be expected 

In March and April, thl winds are less constant than m the four preceding mouths, often 
veering between N.N.W. and N.N.E in alternate bnsk and hght breezes, with calms at times, md 
LttVed Peasant weather. In these months, a ship should steer a course from Bombay to pass S. 
of Socotra for early in April the N.E. monsoon is nearly. expended about thw island, also on the 
coi^rof Arabia!and is succeeded by light breezes from S.W and W., with ^quent calms The 
current also begins to set strong to the N. about Socotra, and between it and Ras Guardafui, it 
L therefore prudent, about the latter part of March, or early in April, to pass about 50 m. S. of 
So^tra trbe enabled to reach Guardafui with the S. winds, which may then be expected. Some 
shS which leave Surat late in March, made the E. end of Socotra in mid-April; one of them 
kep^t working in sight of that island 14 days, with S.W. winds and calms, and was in d^ger of 

■U m ” 01 current in running along the coast of Africa. The Qunjavar of Surat left that place 
the day after the Latham, saw Socotra, and fell in with the Lathain od Cape St. Peter. Although 
the Gxmjavar sailed well in light winds, it was imprudent to make Socotra so late in the seasom 

If a ship sail from Bombay or Surat in April, she ought certainly to steer to the S.W., to be 
able to pass well to the S. of Socotra; for, if not able to weather that island with the S.W winds, it 
is probable that, to save the passage, she will be obliged to stand nearly to the equator, before ^le 
can reach Africa on the other tack. Late in April a ship from Bombay must get below lat. 10 N., 
when S of Socotra, so as to be able to steer N.W. for Cape Guardafui; for at this late penod she 
will probably meet with S.W. winds long before the coast is approached. Phe coast may be made 
anywhere between Ras Hafoon and Ras Shenareef, but the deep bay to the S.W. of the former 
cape should be avoided, as the danger is great, if a ship get into tins bay with strong S. winds, or 111 
?Kght. (See page 108). Having seen the laud, it will be prudent to pass close round Ras 
oLrdafui: if April be far advanced, keep along the coast to Burnt Island, and then steer over for 
C-ipe Aden. In May, June, July, and August, when S.W. and W.S.W. wnnds blow strong^ 1 nmy 
sometimes bo tedious beating along the coast of Africa, from Gape (.uardafui to Luriit Island, Imt 
tTs proper to. persevere, by working near the coast until up with the Island and then 
tden Tship that sMls well, may work up from Aden to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
AuZn the strength of the W. monsoon, if every advantage is taken ; particularly on the springs 
w^en die current is liable to change and set to the W.: the wind at such times is also subject to small 
'hamZ or in these months a Quicker passage may sometimes be made, by k®epu.g near (he 
\fiicra coast till about 20 leagues W.of Burnt Island, then cross over for Straits of Bab-el-Maudeb, 

-»t pr««d b,.h. southern — .ud run 
down the^westing in S. latitude. They will have strong S. winds on the E. coast of Africa about 
lias Hafoon, if tLy make the land there during the S.W. monsoon In bating from Cape Guar 
dufui to Burnt Island, ships should have good sails bent in June, July, and August, for the wind 
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frequently blows in severe gusts. Some ships, in these months, have returned to Bombay, thiiildne 

nrihir^'rR^ •? ? Bab-el-Mandeb; but it may baefiected by I good saih 

„ p at all seasons, if she is well fitted with sails and other requisites. In May it is moderate 

intuCeweJt monthT°’'srprogress to W. along the African coast less difficult than 
a lateTperfod also cross over for Aden with greater confidence in May than at 

Passage. It is usual after the setting in of the S.W. monsoon for sailinr. 
sate nr ^ ^<10“ “nd the Red Sea, to make what is called the Southern Pas- 

nnf nf LmR equator into the S.E. trade to make their Westing. After working 

in cniinrlinrra^^f fatlioms of Water, a vessel may steer down the coast keeping I 

flip T nlrn ^ to 50 fatlioiTis ; this is advisable to prevent running on to the E. dangers cS I 

finnci m r owing to the thick, overcast, .rainy weather that may be expected, observa- 

! hip for days together. After passing these islands, as little Easting as pos- I 

wii W tff / ^ to the W. than to the E. The j 

A pnv' f f W.S.W. with hard AV. and W.N.W. squalls accompanied by heavy rain. 

A cuiTent to S.S.E. of from ‘20 to 00 m. a day will be experienced. i ^ ^ \ 

s t le equator is approached, the weather will be finer, and the wind more moderate ; and on i 
tne equator light air and calms, with cloudy weather, and possibly rain will be experienced. This j 
weather will continue until the S.E. trade is fallen in with, which is generally in from 5° to 6° S. 
lat., but It is sometimes met in lat 1° S., at others not to the N. of 7° S. or even 8° S. lat. A 
vessel may run down her Westing as soon as she is fairly in the trade-wind, but generally vessels are 
^liged to pass to the S. of the Chagos archipelago, making what is called the long S. passage. 
On getting the S.E. trade, a course should be shaped for the Seychelle, Islands, one of which niav 
be sighted, for a fresh departure. T^he equator sliould be recrossed on the meridian of 53° or 5 i° 
E, The trade-wind will be steady and strong with hue weather, and carried as far a$ the equator, 
gradually veering to S. and S.W., continuing moderate till in about 4° N., when the S.AV. monsoon 
will increase and reach its greatest force in about 10° N. 

After crossing the equator, a course should be shaped to make the African coast between Eas 
Hafoon and Cape Guardafui, due allowance being made lor the strong N.E. current which will be 
expel icnccd on nearing the coast, and the Capo must be rounded close, to prevent behlg set to the 
N. As before stated, vessels should keep close to the African coast until Burnt* Island is reached, 
when they should steer for Ahden. A ship that saQs w'oll may work up from Ahden to the Strait.s 
of Bab ol-Mancleb, during the S.W. monsoon, if every advantage is taken, particularly on the sprim^s, 
when the current is liable to change and set to the W.; the wind at such times is also subject to 
small changes: or in these months a quicker passage may sometimes be made, by keeping near tlic 
.Uilean coast till about 60 or 70 m. to the W. of Burnt Island and then crossing over for the 
btruits, or as near to them as the wind will admit. 

Steamer track from Bombay to Aden. It is useless to attempt the direct passage from 
Bombay to tlie Gull of Aden during the S.W. monsoon months, or from early in June to the end of 
August, c.ihcr by steamers or sailing vessels. There is no record of any vessel having sucoeeded. 
though some b^v^'r'cd it. ihe East India Company's steamer attempted the direct pas- 

sage m Juno 1810 but was obliged to bear up for Bombay with her cutwater d.aiuaged. The iLtst 
India Companys steamer Pooze tried it in July 18tn, but finding the wind and sea increase as 
she mlvanc.al to the W., so as to requir., four men at the helm, and the decks being constantly 
lloode^ after four days she bore up to the S., and made the usual steamer Southern passage. ^ 
Ihe p ohubl.v shortest track for fu bpowerod largo steumore from Bombay to Aden daring the 
moil tbs of Jiiiie. July, and August is that laid down in the Wind and Current Chart, puWish^l In- i 
the East India Coinpany, about -JO yeoi^ ago; but that track was ad.qited for the purpose of evpc- ! 
diting the mails, and the extra wear and tear was taken little account of. But we cimet ivc,.;, . 

ir z ! 

under steam arid fore and aft sails, until the Oih parallel is reached, when tlierontVr'what is cadol ' 
the soft place m the monsoon. wRere the wind becomes light and the water Smooth, and by s' ran ; 
alone the can he niatlo, till near I*') ' or 61° K. Ion , and lot (V' or 7° \ v - i ^ 

b. ,0,1.„ x.w. r„. „r, 

•hfui,* n»rb, able 1 „ „t r»fcd squ,,,-. wil,. sh™ld be do ,,v„bui: ! 

portum of (be whirling curiMit to the S. of Sokotra, by not going fo the \ of the lOt nan i otra 
past rile 53rd meridian, and allowance must be made for the N.k cui ront in ar tho Lisl 

?so danger need be apprehended in rneidng the laud N. of R e; lf:if,..,M in the niolit as th- water ' 
gets smoother, and alters its direction and comes from the E. of the B. qmmor when the mm- £ ‘ 
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of that cape is past As “ Krt 

£’ns oTi£ iear the knd a^e the^change in the colour of the water in the daytime from blue to 
dark eLn and by night the alterato direction of the swell caused by the prommen Ras 

Illfoo. The steamer Parnamis was wrecked in July 1872,Just to N. of Ras Shenareef; wo there- 
foifst^giy advise all ship-masters to press upon their ofhcers the importance of noticing the 
direction of the swell and wind also, as the vessel nears Cape Guardafm. 

Steamers of small power, now plying in such number between Europe and the East Indies, 
must na rashly attempt the above track, which was adopted by the powerful man-of-war steamers 
of the Indian Navy, canying a great spread of canvas which required the attention of a full crew , 
thev carried the English mails against time. But small steamers must reckon on a long J^yage 
fetweenTndian porl and the Red Sea, during the S.W. monsoon. They should get an offing of 
50 m and more, and then under steam and fore-and-aft sails, edge aw.ay to the S.S.W., keqnng 
then luff and be satisfied if they weather the Lakadivh dangers by 60 or 80 m. As lat 10° N. is 
approached (sometimes in 11° N., at other in 9° N.) the wind and sea will be found decreasing, 
ffiev should then steam to the W S.W. head to wind, through the soft plaee m the monsoon. 
Remember that the object is now to make Southing as well as Westing. If the wind hangs to 
the W bv S or W S W., and it freshens, rather let the vessel make Southing under fore-and-aft sails, 
Ln try to hammer against the wind; but when the wind is moderate Westing sdiould be made. 
Tlie Indian Navy steamers of small power used to commence their Westing about 8° N„ and not 
be“ away for Guardafui till in lat. 5° N., and Ion. 58° E. Some good passages were made by 
edging away under fore-and-aft sails when in the lah of Cape Comorin and the Ion. of R^-el-Hadd 
and steering for Guardafui; thus they fetched the E. end of Socotra, steamed along the N. shore of 
that island, and when the wind burst upon them again from perhaps) S.W., they again set fore- 
and-aft sails. Certain that, as they make their Wresting now, the wiiffi would haul to the S., hey 
made a cuiwed course for about 150 m., commencing at W . by h., and ending at S.W. when they 
were about 50 m. to the N.W. of Cape Guardafui; there losing the wind, they steamed along the 

African coast till Aden bore N.W. -T^ix-njo«r 

N E MONSOON. The season for the passage from Bombay to Bed Sea is Irom Uct to April. 

Ships bound to Bed Sea, from Anjenga, Cochin, Calicut, or other ports on the S. part of Malabar 
coast, may steer directly to the W. as most convenient, either to N. or S. of Lakadiva Islands, in 
Nov Dec Jan., and Feb. Ships departing from Cannanore or Mangalore should pass to the N. 
of alT the islands In March and April, as the winds for 500 m. away from the coast of J\Ialabar 
are from N. to N.W., it is proper to keep near the land until N. of Mount Delly, and pass to the N. 
of the islmids and shoals. Ships sailing from Cochin, or Anjenga, ought to pass near Kalpeni 
and Seuheli-par, if the Nine-Degrees Channel is adopted, as the current generally sets to the S. 
in these months! When clear of the islands, in Nov., Dec. and Jan., and Feb., steer for Pwas Fartak 
on Arabian coast. Late in March, or early in April, it is prudent to keep to the S. in lat. 9® or 
10^ N., as winds admit. In April, they generally prevail between N. and N.W.; a ship must then 
keep near the wind, making a short tack to N. at times, before reaching the meridian of the E. 
point of Arabia. During this month there can be no reason for proceeding to the S. near the 
equator; but in May, when the S.W. monsoon may be daily expected, it is prudent to keep well to 
the S. Late in April or early in May, when a ship has approached within 200 miles of the African 
coast, she will generally meet with S.W. winds, which draw more to the S. near shore; she must 
then'make the coast S. of Ras Jar d’Afoon; for by falling to leeward of Socotra, the passage 
becomes uncertain; to save which, she might be obliged to stand on a wind to the S. and cross the 
equator to obtain sufficient Westing. 

Ships bound to Red Sea from E. parts of India, should, before April, paas round Ceylon, and 
along the W. coast to Calitura, or Colombo; then pass through the Nine-Degrees Channel, as 
already described for ships sailing from Cochin or Anjenga. In April, W. winds being prevalent off 
the S.W. part of Ceylon, it is often difficult and tedious getting round it; these W. winds are also 
advei-se for reaching the Nine-Degi'ees Channel; ships therefore bound from the Bay of Bengal 
alter March, ought to adopt the long Southern passage when bound to Red Sea. They would run 
into lat. 9^ or 10® S. to the S. of Diego Garcia, where the winds wiU be found more favourable in 
the early part of the season for getting to the W,, than in the other, or short Southera route, between 
the Maldives and Speaker Bank. 

Departing from the Bed Sea is often difficult, and seldom attempted from Sept, to April, 
when the E. monsoon blows into the gulf. If a ship be able to beat out of the ^If, the same 
inonsoon condnues to be adverse, if she is hound to India or Persian Gulf. Admiral Blaukett’s 
squadron worked along the coast of Arabia, against the N.E. monsoon, and were two months on 
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or^i Bombay. A fleet of ships of war and store-ships left Johanna 

5tli bept., and crossed the equator on the 5th of Oct., in Ion. .48° E., which was too far to the W. 

^ ^on. 55° E., they had during five weeks light airs and 6alms 

1 ' Arabia, near the islands off Kooria Mooria Bay. The ships 

0 \yir lett the convoy, and proceeded to Bombay against the monsoon; Captain Smith, in the Sau 
ar OS, e m c arge of the store-ships, caiTied them to Merbat, where they anchored, and procured 
le res imeu s and water. From this place the convoy of indifferent sailing-ships worked along the 
coas ^ains the monsoon to Maseerah, and meeting there with a S. wind, steered for Bombay. 

esse s eaving the Red Sea for India or the Persian Gulf during the strength of the 
cii ^ work along the Arabian coast, taking advantage of every shift of wind, 

he strong in shore, it is better to stand out 60 or 80m. from the land; hut 

s lou e wind be light, advantage should be taken of the tides and land-winds in-shore, anchoring 

w len requisi e. ihe current, which generally sets to the W., will sometimes set to windward for 
three or tour days together, about the F. and C. of the moon. When off Ras-el-Hadd, a vessel may 
stend across for Bombay; or if, as is possible, a S. wind be met with off the Kooria Mooria Islands 
r 11aseerah island, a vessel may then stand across for Bombay. 

n Apnl, when W. and S.W. breezes commence on the S. coast of Arabia, ships may with 
sa e y eave the Red Sea and proceed for the Persian Gulf, or the coasts of India: the favourable 
season to depart from it is from April to Sept, Ships bound to Surat do not leave Mocha till the 
Gai j pait of Sept., that they may'arrive with the latter end of the W. monsoon in Surat Road, 

about the 20th of that month; for it would be dangerous to run for this anchorage when the 

monsoon is in full force. When clear of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, from April to Sept., a ship 
s lould steer to the E. in the middle of the gulf, where the wind is more steady than in tho vicinity 
of either shore; hut if the wind is light or baffling, she must beware of getting near the African 
coast, on account of calms and strong W. currents, mentioned before. 

Ihe best season for leaving the Red Sea for India and the Persian Gulf, is from IMay to Aug. 
or Sept., during the S.W. monsoon. Vessels hound to Bombay during those months, should, on 
eaving the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, keep in the centre, or more on the Arabian shore of the Gulf 
of Aden, to avoid tlie W. current on the African sliore; and on reaching the S.W. monsoon outside 
uie gull, should steer a direct course for Keneri Island, to the S. of Bombay. Vessels bound to 
Ceylon or the Bay of Bengal during those mouths should shape a course to pass through the Eight 
Degrees or Nine Degrees Channel, between the Lakadivh and Maidive Islands. 

Ships hound to the Persimi Gulf during those months will find the S.W. monsoon blow strong 
a ong the whole extent of coast to Ptas-el-Hadd: they should keep at some distance from the shore 
as the vyiud is liable to fall light at night near the coast. 

TV hopnd to Ceylon, or more to the E., should pass through the Eight Degrees* or Nine 

egiees Qianiiel, between the Lakadiva and Maldiva Islands. This route may be followed from 
i arc 1 to is preferable to any other during this period, and may he chosen even in tho 

s rength of the N.E. monsoon, if a ship keep near Seuheli-par, in passing through the Nine Degrees 
anne , u lom <^, to Apiil it is better to pass to the N. of the Lakadives Islands, and after¬ 
wards along the Malabar coast to Cape Comorin, and from thence steer for Point-de-Galle. 

MONSOONS AND GALES IN .GULF OF BENGAL. 

The winds on the coast of Coro.na.idel in Jan. prevail from the N.E dmi..n day, in eaidv 
morning hauling to N. by E., as a sort of land-wind* thev hpmn in j T c t-‘ 

the N.E. monsoo.. then beco.ning faint, land and sea-breezes offer, hnn ^ dia.\ to E. and S.E.; 

part of the month. Early in March gentle b.4zei Lu^en N W ^ 

the land alter midnight until morning, which are eeuei'illw fnlln i i blow fiequentlj l.oin 

until ti,u S,E. Itte lb, t*,,,./.., ® i„d 

breezes do not always happen in Feb. for E. and N E wHndfth.? sea- 

Imt they are ofte.i interrupted by S. breezes or other changes Abourtha^n'vni^^^^ wl* ’ 

Feb., brisk wi..ds betwee.t S E. and SW hannen ar3« .A ‘‘i® nntidle oHatter part of 

The forerunners of the S.W. monsoon, in the shape of S. winds, commence in March upon the 
A light-houso on Mm.koy Island was long ago proposed for steamer navigation. 
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TOinanael coast, for the breezes from the sea in the afternoon draw then well to the S.E., and 
the land-breezes frequently to S.W. N.E. and E, winds also sometimes happen in this month 
' along"the coast, but those between E.S.E. and S.W. usually prevail; the same winds are frequently 
expenenced well out from the land, often light and variable. In the middle, and along the E. side 
of the bay, light Northerly winds between N.E. and N.W. are mostly experienced during this 
month, and at limes considerable breezes from S.W. and S.; faint airs and calms are liable to 
happen in March, which is generally a pleasant month, with fair weather in most pai’ts of the bay. 

In April, the sea-breezes on the Coromandel coast commence from the S.S.E. about noon, or | 
earlier, and continue until 9 or 10 p.m.; or at times during the night. After midnight the wind 
frequently veers to S.S.W. and S.W., but seldom blows directly from the land until May, when the : 
land and sea-breezes both become more open and regular. These winds prevailing in April between 
S S.E. and S.S.W. or S.W., with a strong current to the N.E., make it almost impossible for ships , 
to work along the coast to the S., particularly if they do not sail fast. About the Nicobar Islands, • 
and near the E. side of the bay, light E. winds are generally experienced all the month of April, 
often reering t6 N.E. and N.W., with intervening faint variable breezes and calms. In the middle 
of the bay, the prevailing winds in this month are variable, mostly from the S, In April, the 
winds are much from N.W. along the Aracan coast, as on the Bombay coast. 

In May, the winds on the Coromandel coast prevail mostly between E.S.E. and S.W.; the 
breeze generally sets in about noon from seaward, blowing strong from the S.E. until the evening, 
and sometimes till midnight; afterwards it veers to S. and S.W., where it continues during the 
mornin^^. Calms of faint airs often intervene between the land and the sea-breezes, at other times 
the wind veers from the one to the other without abating much of its strength. Sharp squalls from 
N.W. sometimes blow off the land in May, accompanied at times by showers, with lightning and 
tliiinder. The commencement of the May cyclones (which ocpasionally trouble Madras) is from the 
N.W. or the N. quarter; so that the careful mariner can conveniently put to sea. 

Late in April, or early in May, the S.W. monsoon becomes general about the Nicobar Islands, 
and in the E. side of the bay, where it is much later than in any other part. 

A Cyclone Storm is liable to happen* on the Coromandel coast in April, or even in May, and 
again in Oct.; but fortunately many years pass over without a storm in either of these months, for 
they blow with great fury. Storms are generally preceded by a heavy swell rolling in upon the 
shore, and commence at N.N.W. or N.N.E., veering to N.E. and E., where they blow hardest, with 
much rain and a high sea, and afterwards abate when the wind veers to S.E. They sometimes do 
not end in this quarter, but blow with great violence from E„ shifting suddenly to S.E. or S., and 
with great fury ending at S.W.; when this happens, which is seldom, these tempests are severe. 

The first of which we have record, occurred on Oct. 3, 1746, when twenty vessels of different 
nations were wrecked or lost, besides three or four French men-of-war near kladras. Next 
II.M. ships Namur, Pembroke, md Apollo hospital ship, with the Lincoln and Winchelsea, E.I.C. 
ships, were lost at Cuddajore, in April, 1749, during one of these violent storms. A hurricane on 
Oct. 31st, 1752, was very violent on the Madras coast. Again, on Oct. 21st, 1773, a violent 
hurricane visited that place, beginning at N.W., and ending with the wind at E.; so it must have 
travelled S.W., and the vortex passed to S. of Madras. The men-of-w^ar put to sea early, but all 
the vessels that remained at anchor were lost with their crews. The next cyclone was that of Oct. 
20th. 1782, commencing at N.W., which enabled numerous vessels to put to sea, but some meu-of 
war suffered great damage, and more than one hundred small country vessels were stranded. 

On Dec. 10th, 1807, Madras suffered from another hurricane, in which the whole of Black 
Town was inundated by an extraordinary rise of the sea; fortunately there was only one vessel in 
the roads, and she put to sea at the commencement of the storm. On the 4tli Dec., 1803, H.M.S. 
Centurion experienced a violent hurricane between Trincomalee and Madras. These two, and that 
(already mentioned) which commenced on Dec. 31st, 1760, are all that we find recorded for Dec., 
but the most dangerous period of the year is from the commencement of Oct. till mid.-Dec. 

On the niglit of the 19th May, 1787, a severe tempest extended along great part of the coast, 
ver}^ destructive to the sliipping and to the country. At Coringa the sea rbse much above its 
natural level, and with an overwhelming wave inundated the low country, destroyed the vegetation, 
rn.my of the villages, thousands of the natives, and numerous herds of cattle. This was considered 
a singular case, for a tempest seldom happens in May, or even in April, although the latter is 
reckoned a precarious mouth on the coast. Almost all the gales on this coast commence at 


* The now year of 1761 was ushered in with a most violent hurricane at Pondicherry, where several men-of- 
•vvar, store-slijps and others were wrecked or suffered great damage. Jan. is a late mouth for such a gale, but 
HC'Voral are recorded of Dec. 
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N.N.W., or from tlie N.; ships should therefore proceed to sea with these winds when a storm is 
apprehended, to get an offing before the wind shifts to the E., where it generally blows with the 
greatest violence from the sea. On the 3rd of May, 1811, a storm did great damage at IMadras ; 
and other storms have been experienced in the same month since that time. One happened in May, 

1843, but the shipping at Madras rode it out; the brunt of the storm was felt out at sea. The 
disastrous cyclone of May 1st, 187*2, will be fresh in the memory of our seamen. A fine May is 
reckoned the precursor of a heavy S.W. monsoon; but when a violent gale occurs in May, the 
monsoon is expected to be rather mild in the Bay of Bengal. 

In June, July, and Aug., the S.W, monsoon blows strong throughout the bay, with cloudy 
weather and much rain at times; the winds veer to W. and N.W., frequently blowing in squalls for 
several hours together, particularly in the N. part of the bay. On the Coromandel coast, strong 
land and sea-breezes are frequently experienced in these months; the latter, after noon, generally 
commences at S.E., veering to the S. in the evening, and continuing from that direction great part 
of the night. In the morning the wind veers to S.W., and sometimes to W., then becoming a 
strong breeze from the land. These land and sea-breezes are not always regular; for the land- 
winds in June and July at times blow strong for one or two days together, veering only to the S. in 
the afternoon; at other times the S.E. breezes predominate. 

The weather is generally favourable on the coast of Coromandel in these months, but it is the 
stormy season in the N. and E. parts of the bay; for there the S.W. winds blow strong towards 
the land, with much rain. June is considered a very dangerous month on the coast of Bengal and 
Aracau, for severe storms are liable to happen in that month about the F. and C. of the moon. Many 
ships, after leaving the river Hoogly in June, and others that have arrived in its vicinity, have 
foundei’ed with their ci*ews at different times ; for few years pass over without a storm happening in 
that month in the N. part of the bay, These storms are now fomid (through the important system j 
of registering the winds at different stations), to have a cyclonic chai’acter, and not to ho simply | 
S.W. monsoon gales. A change of a few points in the wind may induce a vessel to tack or wear, ' 
aud then she heads the heavy sea and pitches violently, carrying away spars and head-gear especially. 
Such accidents compel many a vessel to put back to the Sand-Heads in June and July. ^ 

In Sept., the S.W. monsoon is generally moderate all over the bay, with W.N.^^. or N.W. 
winds at times. The prevailing winds in this month, on the Coromandel coast, aro^ b., the sea- , 
breezes from S.E., and those from the land are very variable between S.W. and N.W . Although i 
the winds are generally moderate in this month, with settled weather, yet tow'ards the latter end of 
the month, gales have sometimes happened near the entrance of the river Hoogly, in which several 
ships have been dismasted. 

The N.E. Monsoon, on the Coromandel coast, generally commences in Oct., mostly betw^eeu 
the middle of that month and the 1st of Nov, Although Oct. is considered a very dangerous 
mouth on that coast, the winds continue often light aud variable with fine weather until near the 
end of the mouth ; but more frequently about the middle of the month the weather becomes gloomy 
and threatening prior to the setting in of the N.E. monsoon, wiiich is liable to commence with a 
severe storm, usually beginning at N.N.W., or from the N., aud veers afterwards to N.E. and L. 
At Coringa, it sometimes begins at N.E., which indicates that the centre of the revolving storm 
beai-s S.E. from that place. In the S.E. parts of the bay,, at times, they begin from S.W. or W., 
showing that the centre is to the N.W. and the N. 

These storms are liable to happen between the 10th Oct. and the 10th Dec., a peiiod in wiiich 
the shipping at anchor on the Coromandel coast have sometimes suffered greatly, for the wind blows 
with great violence towards the shore from the E. in these storms; and on the coast of -Nmcan, | 
equally strong upon the land from tho W. In some years a storm has been experienced so late as 
Jan., but these are generally partial, confined to the vicinity of the S. part of the Coromaiidol coast j 
and the N.E. part of Ceylon. {See foot-note at page 318, also Gales at page 300). j 

•In tlie N. part of the bay, the N.E. monsoon begins early in Oct. in some years ; in others, j 
not until the end of that mouth, or early in Nov.: but in the central and S. parts of it, between 
the Coromandel coast aud the Nicobar Islands, and thence tow’ards Ceylon, W. winds frequeutly 
prevail more than any other, in both these months.' These winds are sometimes light and variable, 
between N.W. and S.W.: when they become brisk, and veer to S.W. or S.S.W., they often reach 
far to the N. into the bay. The Warren Hastings had S. winds from lat. 16° N. until she anchored 
ill 9A fathoms, in sight of the Calcutta Floating Light-veasel, 16th Oct., 1822; but nbt seeing any 
pilot vessels, and a gale commencing, with a fall of the barometer from 29*37 to 28*96 on the 18th, 
she cut her cable, aud stood out to sea. Her main-sail, main-topsail, main-trysail, and main royal 
pole were blown away, one boat washed off the quarter, the other quarter-boat stove aud blown 
inboard, with other damage; her cutwater started from its place about 3 inches in tho gale. 
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To the N. of lat. 17® or 18® N., the winds are often very light in the N.E. monsoon, some¬ 
times inclining at N.E., but more frequently between N.N.E., and N. by W. Calms and faint airs 
prevail much in the N. pai’t of the bay, particularly in soundings along the head of it, and along 
the coast of Aracan, during the whole period of the N.E. monsoon in the open sea. 

In Nov. and Dec., on the Coromandel coast, the wind blows mostly from N.N.E., sometimes 
accompanied with showers of rain; in the morning it veers at times N.N.W., inclining a little from 
the laud, and in the afternoon a little from seaward; but it frequently blows steadily along shore 
for several days together, without any vaiiation, with a considerable swell and a great surf rollin" 
upon the shore. ° 

From the iniddle or latter part of Nov. until March, the prevailing winds out in the open sea 
are between N.N.E. and E.N.E. throughout the Bay accompanied with clear settled w^eather; but 
short intervals of variable winds, from S.E,, S., or S.W., are sometimes e.xperienced in these 
months, when the N.E. monsoon predominates. On the E. shores of the bay there are land and 
sea-breezes in this season, although the coast of Aracan is subject to frequent calms, or faint aim, 
and N.W. winds. Between the Andaman Islands and Junliseylon, S. winds and cloudy weather^ 
with rain, are at times experienced in Dec. and Jan. 

In Jan. the weather is usually favourable, with steady N.E. winds in most parts of the bay : 
on the Coromandel coast they draw to E.N.E. in this month,. during the day, and blow alon<^ 
shore from the N., or incline a little from the land in the mornings ; but sometime, in Jan. and 
Dec., the N.E. winds continue for three or four days together, without much variation in direction 
or force. In Feb. the N.E. monsoon ends on the Coromandel coast; the weather is then favourable 
and Southerly winds commence about the latter part of this month, or early in Mai*ch, 

Along the head of the bay, in the vicinity of the sands and rivers, from Dec. to March, or until 
the S. winds set in strong, there are frequent light airs and calms, with a very smooth sea. These 
calms, or faint airs, are liable to happen day or night, but the breeze generally fails with the settin^t 
sun, and a calm continues in the first part of the night. About midnight, a gentle breeze often 
commences at S.E. or S,, veering gradually to W. and N.W. in the morning, and continuing this 
circular course, increases in strength from the N. about 8 or 9 a.m. with the rising sun. 

The S.W. Monsoon is preceded by S. and S.W. winds, which generally commence about the 
entrance of Hoogly River, off Point Palmiras, and along the N. part of the coast of Orixa, about 
the latter part of Feb., or early in March; but not so early on the N.E. side of the bay. Towards 
the end of March, or early in April, the S. or S.W. winds begin to set in regular and strong, with 
cloudy weather, and sometimes min ; but the stormy weather of the S.W. monsoon, with hard 
squalls and much rain, is seldom experienced until about the middle or latter part of May, and it 
continues until Sept. (See top of page 319.) 

June and July have the worst weather, for towards tlie middle of Aug. it is sometimes fair for 
boveral days together, although hard gales have also been experienced in this month in some 
seasons. In Sept., the S.W, monsoon being on the decline, the weather is usually moderate and 
cloudy, with little rain; towards the latter part of this month, or early in Oct., the S. \vinds fail 
and are followed by variable breezes; and sometimes a storm is experienced ^1 over the bay in 
Sept, or Oct., previous to the setting in of the N.E. monsoon. 

PASSAGE TO BENGAL FROM THE S. PARTS OF THE GULF. 

^ To sail from the Corora^del coast or other S. parts of the bay toward Bengal, the most 
favourable time to make a speedy passage is from the end of Feb. or Ist of March to mid-Sept. when 
I the S.W. monsoon predominates. Ships bound from tho Malabar coast, or S. part of Ceylon 
j to Bengal, lato in Feb. or in March, should work along the E. side of that island to Aganis or ; 
I the Friar’s Hood, il the winds are moderate and the current not unfavourable ; then proceed on a I 
j direct course, as the winds admit, for the coast of Orixa about tho high land of Poiidy. After ! 
. reaching the S.E. part of Ceylon, about the Basses, if strong N.E. winds and S. currents be expe- i 
ricnced, rendering any progress to the N. difficult, it may be prudent to prevent loss of time to 
sUuid off to the L. close to the wind ; and when 1® or 2® from the land, it probcbhj will become 
variable at N.W., W., or S.W., or sometimes at S.E., favourable for proceeding to the N.; but it 
I is advisable not to stand far to the E. into the middle of the bay, where the winds are generally 
! Irom the M. in March, with a current often setting to the S. ^ J 

' Departing from Madras towards Bengal, late in Feb. or in March, it is prudent to keep at a 
considerable distance from the laud, to benefit by variable winds, which may be sometimes 
expected from the S.: whereas, near the coast, E. or N.E. sea-breezes and faint airs are fre¬ 
quently experienced, making it tedious to get to the N. When an offing is obtained, according 
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as the wind will permit, a couree should he followed to make the coast of Orixa about Pondv 
01 anjam, where the land is high and bold; if a ship do not make it here, she ought certainly 
to endeavour to get a sight of the Jaggernaut, or Black Pagodas. 

leaving Acheu Head or Malacca Strait at the period last raentionecl should proceed on 
ei lei side of the Nicobar Islands into the bay, as may be most convenient with the prevailing 
winds, then steer for the coast of Orixa as directed. 

Monsoon. From the beginning of April to mid-Sept. the S.W. monsoon generally pre- 
vai s along the W. side of the bay ; during this period, ships bound to Bengal from Ceylon or tlie 
oroman^dei coast, ought to keep within a moderate distance of the land, as the wind sometimes 
inc ines horn the W. Ihey should also observe, not to approach it very close until to the N. of 
izagapatam, by which will be avoided the curvatures and large bays, and tlie S.E. sea-breezes 
at blow into them frequently with considerable strength. As the currents are liable to nm 
strong to the N.E. when the S.W. wind is strong, it will be proper, when observations are not 
0 amed, and the distance of the land not exactly known, to haul in for the coast, and make 
it in lat. i8i or 19° N., then follow directions for the River Hoogly during S W. monsoon. 

bhips bound to Bengal, from Achen or Malacca Strait, in the S.W. monsoon, might come 
^ Surat Passage, or rather between Pulo Brasse and Pulo Rondo, whereby they will be 
enabled to pass to the S. of the Nicobar Islands, or they may keep close along the E. side of these, 
an pass betw’een them and the little Andaman ; or should a ship steer to the E. of all the islands, 
and proceed through the Cocos Channel to the N. of the Great Andaman, she will generally be 
^ coast of Orixa about Point Palmiras, without tacking, unless the winds hang to 

►^.W. and W.S.W., with a N.E. current, which sometimes happens in the strength of the monsoon ; 
and this makes the passage to the W. of the islands preferable, when that route can be followed. 

Ships leaving Ceylon, or the Coromandel coast for Bengal, late in Sept., should stand well 
out from the land: if the S.W. winds are found steady, a direct course may be steered for Point 
Palmiras. If the monsoon appear to be e.xpended, and the winds incline from the N. or N.E., 
every advantage ought to be taken to get over on the E. side of the bay, by attending to the shifts 
of wind; and when withiu one or two degrees of the Andaman Islands or Cape Negrais, it will be 
prudent to make all the Northing possible with the N.E. winds, and endeavour to fall in with the 
entrance of Saugor Cliannel. Departing from Madras or other S. ports on the Coromandel coast, 
in the early part of the N.E. monsoon, ships are liable, when the winds are light at times .h*ora E., 
to be drifted along that coast and the E, side of Ceylon by strong Southerly cuiTefits, before an 
offing can be obtained; here they frequently meet with N.W. winds, favourable for running over in 
the E. part of the bay. ^ a j 

N.E. Monsoon. In proceeding to the N., it is advisable to w’ork in the open sea, and not 
a ong the coast of Aracau, although in Oct. and Nov. that coast may bo approached within any dis¬ 
cretional distance, being the windward shore; for in the early part of the N.E. monsoon the 
coast of Orixa should be avoided, because then the currrent generally runs strong to the S.W. along 
t at coast. Phis current to W.S.W. oil the Bengal sand-heads is probably increased much by the 
enormous discharge of monsoon rains down the Ganges and Brahmaputra Rivers. 

About the end of Dec. the Southerly current begins to abate on the coast of Orixa, after which 
many ships approaching the entrance of Hoogly River fall in with tho coast about Point Puliiiiras 
or the False Point, and from thence soon reach the entrance of Saugor Channel, by standing out to 
sea into deep water, and afterwards to N.; but it is prudent, during the whole of the N.E. mon¬ 
soon, to work up in the middle of tlie bay, or nearest to the E. side, and endeavour by a direct route, 
when confident of the longitude, to strilte soundings on the tail of Saugor Sand, or the Eastern Sea 
Iteef, without approaching the coast of Orixa, or too near that of Aracan; agreeably to the directions 
given for approaching the river Hoogly in the N.E. monsoon. 

During the whole of this monsoon, ships bound from Achon or Malacca Strait, to Bengal, have 
the choice of proceeding by any route circumstances require: they may pass outside the Nicobar 
Islands, or through any of the channels between them and the Little Andaman, or that formed 
hetween the latter Island and Great Andaman; hut it seerqs preferable for ships coming out of 
Malacca Strait, after taking a departure from the S. end of Juiikseylon, to steer for Narcondam 
Lslaud and pass through the channel betwi.xt the N. end of the Great Andaman and Coco Islands 
If Preparis Island. Having passed through either of these, they should 

admit entrance of Saugor Channel, making a direct course if the winds 

admit, 01 by tacking occasionally, without borrowing too near the coast of Aracan. 
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FROM BENGAL TO MADRAS, CEYLON, AND BOMBAY. 


To sail from Bengal to Madras and the S. parts of the hay, the best time to make a good 
passage is from mid-Oct. to mid-Feb., when the N.E. monsoon predominates. 

Ships leaving Bengal in Sept., bound to IMadras, or any other part of the Coromandel coast, 
ought to keep near the W. shore; the prevailing winds in this month will be found from S.S.W. to 
W., often light and baffling, with a drain of current to the N. at times. If after leaving the pilot, 
the wind keep well to the S., a ship ought to stand for tlie shore, and work along it to the S.W., 
keeping mostly in soundings, so long as her progress is considerable. Should that be very slow, it 
may be expedient to stand well out from the land, and take eveiy advantage of the shifts of wind ; 
for at times when the current sets to the N.E. along the .coast, there is none experienced in the 
offing ; at other times the current runs to the N.E. in this month, in the open sea, when there is 
none running on the coast of Orixa; so that the most speedy passage may at one time, in Sept., 
be experieucefl, by keeping along the coast, and at another time, by keeping well out from the land, 
in the same month. It would, however, be very imprudent for a ship bound to any part of the 
Coromandel coast in this month, to stand out into the middle of the bay, as the wind prevails at 
times from the W. 

In Oct. and Nov., ships should keep within a moderate distance of the coast, prepared for bad 
weather which is then liable to happen; after mid-Oct., they may experience N.E. winds for 
several days after leaving tlie pilot, but v^iW probably meet witli them variable wdien well to the S., 
sometimes from S.W. in the offing, but close to tlie coast, generally from the E. To whatever part 
of the Coromandel coast a ship is bound, after the middle of Oct., she must get in with the land to 
the N. of tliat place, to prevent being carried past her port of destination by the strong currents, 
which prevail part of Oct., Nov., and Dec. If bound to Madras, it will be prudent to make Puli- 
cat Light, and take care not to pass that place until in soundings. 

When bound to Trincomalee, or any place'on the E. side of Ceylon, in the same season, a ship 
must likewise endeavour to make the land to the N. of her port, or she will probably be carried 
round on the S. side of that island, by strong S. currents ; but the entrance of Palk bay, between 
Point Calimere and the N. end of Ceylon, ought not to be approached close, as the current some¬ 
times runs through it to the W., and with a N.E. gale it becomes a dangerous lee shore, the more 
so because the banks liave never been thoroughly examined and laid down on the charts. 

In Dec., the same route as in the preceding month is proper; a moderate distance from the 
coast should be preserved, where the wind will usually be found more steady than close in with the 
shore. In this month also the current generally runs strong along the coast to the S., rendering it 
necessary to make the land to the N. of the intended port. If the weather is clear, a ship bound 
to Mfulras may haul in for Armogham Hill in the day, which will be seen when 2 or 3 leagues out¬ 
side the shoal, but not if the weather is hazy; in the night, it should not be approached, being 
bteep-to, having 28 or 30 fathoms within 3 or 4 m. of its outer edge. 

A ship making the land about Pulicat, or a little to the N. of Madras, has now the advantage 
of the Red Pulicat Light. Between Nov. and Jan., when strong S. cun’ents may be expected, she 
ought to haul into 16 or 17 fathoms, but not to come under these depths if it is night, till post 
Pulicat Reel: she may then borrow into- 11 or 12 fathoms. The Madras bright Jlashing light 
will soon be seen, to guide her into the road, if the weather be clear ; otherwise she ought to-anchor 
to the N., or work to windward during the night, to prevent being driven to leeward. Ships having 
a cargo to discharge at any of the ports on the coast during the N.E. monsoon, ought to anchor a 
I liitle to the N. of the landing-place, or with it bearing about W., that the loaded boats may be 
I enabled speedily to reach the shore. To avoid Pulicat Shoals, the Madras Light (seen from aloft) 

! should not be brought to tlie S. of S.S.W. i W. 

! Ships passing from Bengal to the coast, in Jan., should keep at a moderate distance from the 
land, out of the influence of light or variable winds, and when nearly in the latitude of the port to 
which th.ey are bound, ought to steer for it. If the wind is found to blow strong from N.E., it will 
be prudent to liaui in for the land a little to the N. of the port; but if the month is far advanced, 

I and the winds be light or variable, they should, after reaching its parallel, steer for it direct. 

I In Feb., ships leaving the pilot at the Sand-heads, ought to keep well out from tho coast of 
j Ovix.’, by steering to the S.; the light winds and the land and sea-breezes near the shore will then 
j hfi avoided, form the middle and E. parts of the bay in this month gentle N.E. winds usually prevail. 

? Aft«jr the beginning of this month, when they approach the Coromandel coast, S.W. breezes and a 
curn nt running along it to the N. ivill prohahfxj be experienced, making it advisable to keep well 
I out m the open sea, until tliey are able to make the land a little to the S. of the port to wliich they 
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aie bound : or if the wind continue steady from the N. or N.E. as they draw near it, a course should 
be steered for it, bearing about W.; but they should not make the land of the Coromandel coast to 
the N. of their port after the 1st of Feb. 

During the whole of the N.E. monsoon, from Sept, to March, ships bound to the E. coast of 
Ceylon o^gbt to falhm with it to the N. of their port. If bound to the opposite side of that ishuid, 
m to the Malabar coast, they should endeavour to make the land about Aganis, on to the N. of tlie 
Basses; then sight in succession the White flashing light of Little Basses and the Red revolvinn 
light at Great Basses, and then coast round the S. and S.W. sides of the island. . 

1,1 and April, ships departing from Bengal to the Coromandel coast or Ceylon \nU pro- 

babl> have the winds at first variable between S.S.W. and W., with which they ought to steer to 

^ S.S.E., as the winds admit; they will be found 

in Maich light and variable in the middle of tlie bay, mostly between W. and N.E.. but near the W. 
side, nmstly from S*.W. To benefit by N. winds, ships ought to keep to the E. of the meridian of 
oint Palmiras, until they are well down the bay, taking care not to approach the Great Andaman 
island, particularly if it is late in April; for then a gale from the W. is liable to happen, wliich 
would make it a dangerous lee shore. -.After having taken advantage of shifts of wind by tackint^ 
when necessary, it will be prudent thai,they proceed about 20 leagues or more to the S. of the 
intended port before they haul across the bay towards it, making due allowance for a strong current 
running to the N., with S. winds, which will be experienced as they draw near land. 

If it is late in March or early in April when ships leave Bengal River, light S.W. and S.S.W. 
winds may be expected to predominate throughout the middle and W. parts of the bay; but to the 
E. of the Andaman Islands, they are generally from N.W. at the same time; on this account some 
sliips bound to Europe, or by the Soulhern passage to Bombay, proceed to the E. of these islands, 
and on either side the Nicobar Islands, as seems most eligible; but wRen the winds permit, the 
route to the W. of all the islands is preferable, taking care to avoid the bank with 4^ fathoms on it, 
about 9 or 10 leagues to the W. of the Great'Andaman. Ships ought, on that account, to work or 
pass down the bay w'ell to the W. of these islands, particularly late hi April. 

Ships bound to the E. coast of Ceylon in March and ^pril, ought to keep well to the E. in 
passing dowm the bay, agreeably to the directions given for' proceeding to the Coromandel coast; 
having reached lat. 10° N., and nearly bn the meri(han of Point Pidmiras, or that of the sea-reefs, 
a course should be steered for the land to the S. of their port, as the currents set strong to the N. at 
times along the N.E. side of Ceylon in these months, as they do also along the Madras shore. 
But to the S. of the Basses, the current runs to the W. till May along the S. side of Ceylon. If 
bound to the W. side of that island, or to the Malabai’ coast, they shbuld, from lat. 9° or 10° N., steer 
for the S. part of Ceylon, and endeavour not to jTall in with it Vo tho^N. of the Great Basses. 
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iropossilile to weather them; cameil away the fore-yard inih June, was forced to 
N round the N. end of the Great Andaman, and proceeded to Pniico of Wnlos lalaiid to loplilCO lllO 
foro-yard. Hero was found nnotl.cr ship hou.id to Bombay, tlmt loft the pilot before us, getting repairs, 
bavins disabled a lower raast and sustained other damage, on the W. side of the Andaman Islands. 

Ships departing from the River Hoogly from April to Sept., to prevent getting ovor to tho 
E after quitting the pilot, ought soon to tack, when the wind will admit the \y. shore to be 
approached about the False Point. They wiU find the winds veer frequently towards the land in 
the ni^ht, favourable for standing to the S.; and in the day generally blowing along shore, or 
inclinincr a little from the sea. With these winds, they ought to work to the S. along the coast, 
endeavouring to be well in with the shore when the land-breezes may be. expected, between midnight 
and 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning. In June and July these land-winds often prevail, when a 
nassa<^e may at times be made from leaving the pilot to Madras in ten or twelve days; at other 
times'^they do not happen, when the along-shore winds are prevailing; but as this is the windward 
coast, where the sea is more smooth and the weather more favourable than in the middle and E. side 
of the bay,* ships should resolve to keep near it, so long as they make considerable progress to the 
S- If on the coast of Orixa the cun’ent is found to run to the N., without any favourable breezes 
from the land, rendering it difficult to gain much ground, a stretch to the S.E. may be made about 
23 or 25 leagues from the land, where probably there will be less contrary current than in soundings; 
but it would be imprudent to stand far over into the bay in search of better winds. 

By keepin^^ near the coast, or within a moderate distance, making a stretch close in at times 
when the land-breezes are expected in the night, these favourable breezes, will become more ceitaiii 
03 the distance is increased to the S.; having got as far as Point Gordeware, it will not be necessary 
to approach the shores of the deep bays situated between that point and Pulicat, but a stietch may 
be mad-e from the point to S. until past them, then work in towards the coast about Armegon, or 
between it and Pulicat The land-breezes will now become more regulai*, with sea-breezes from 
S E. in the day, enabling ships to proceed along the coast with facility. 

Ships bound to Trincomalee must continue to work along ihe coast of Coromandel to Negapatam, 
before they stretch across the entrance of Palk Bay for the island of Ceylon. From Poiut Pedro 
Shoals to Trincomalee, they wdll generally find a S. current in the S.W. monsoon. 

Ships departing from Bengal, bound to Achen or Malacca Strait in the S.W. nionsoon, ought 
to proceed nearly by the same route as in the opposite season. After leaving the pilot, they should 
stand to the S.S E. as tlie winds admit, until to the S. of lat. 15° N.; if then certain of their 
situation, a direct course may be steered for the light at the N. end of the Coco Islands, or for 
Landfall Island off the N. end of tlie Great Andaman. If not confident of their situation, it will 
be prudent to get into lat. 14° N., previous to edging away for the channel betwixt Landfall Island 
and the Cocos, which ought to be chosen, because it is farther to windward than tliat between the 
latter islands and Preparis; and the winds frequently inclining to S.W. or S..S.W. in the early part 
of the S.W. monsoon, render it advisable not to fall to leeward. 

Having passed the Coco Islands, or betw^een them and Landfall Island, they should keep nearly 
close to the wind, in proceeding to the B., to avoid the archipelago of islands off the coast gf 
Tanasserira, which should not be approached in the S.W. monsoon. Neither should the E. side ol 
the Andaman Islands be bojiTowed on too close, in case of getting near the Invisible Bank, which is 
very dangerous to approach in thick weather, or in the night. To prevent either of these extremes, 
a course may be steered from the Coco Islands direct for Barren Island; and from the latter, after 
passing it on either side as most convenient, ships may keep nearly close to the wind if bound to 
Achen, giving the Invisible Bank and Nicobar Islands a proper berth. If bound to Prince of Wales 
Island or Malacca Strait, it will not be requisite to keep so close to the wind; nevertheless, it is 
prudent to steer well to the S., to give a sufficient berth to the Seyer Islands and S.W. end ot 
Jnnkseyi<^ passing, in ease S.W. winds should prevail off that headland, which is not always the 
case in the S.W. monsoon. When round Junkseylon, a direct course ought to be steered for Pulo 
Bouton, and from thence to Pritice of Wales Island (Pulo Penang). 

The directions given in the preceding page will answer equally for ships proceeding from 
Bengal to the Corgraaudel coast, or to the W. parts of India, during their passage down the bay. 
In the former case it is indispensable tliat ships bound to the coast, or to Ceylon, do keep near the 
land on the W. side of the bay, during the strength of the S.W. monsoon. The same route is 
advisable for ships proceeding to the W. parts of India, or to Europe, although it is not so 
particularly requisite that tljcse continue to keep close to the land. 

• Many filime, deeply laden with rice, after leafing tlie River Hoogly in June, and some in July and Aug. 
have euoounteroQ atonns, with a heavy turbulent sea, and foundered with their crews in the N.E, part of the bay. 
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inailo”’ « >o"g "fetch down tlio bay may be 

W. shore takiim nnttiVn S.S.W. they used formerly to tack, and stand in for tlie 

the 8 hv lcpnni ^ ^ Andamans. If they get fast to 

tm,s?i^8 0 w’®tlwroni^ to continue to do so; if on the contm.^ tlm 

fixed lidit on Tablo S f Andaman Islands; the excellent 

SI li 1 n ° chaits of the Bay of 

Lear'of a vessel ImnimpHofr day, render the navigation easy, and the wear and 

When wifb flip g ^g^tinst the monsoon down the middle of the bay, is avoided. 

Anda^n tW oiht^^^ to the W. of the Little 

able to nass tbp W f ^ stand to the S.; for in such cases they will, p'ohahly, be also 

down the bav far to tbp F ^ Nicobar Islands and Acheen Head without tacking. Ships coming 
3° or 4° N. and the S F trnT tedious getting to the S., in the space between lat. 

from S anrl S W it • • which is occasioned by light variable winds and scjualls, mostly 

trlh\o the of Sumatra; whereas ships that 

s'n,* ■'“ “' '” “S'* '"Ss i« p...ing from the S.W. 

S.W.^rnons^n^imbt^p^^ Strait, ^ound to Europe, or to Bombay by the Southern passage in the 
the current wiil son ^ong the N. coast of Sumatra from Diamond Point to Acheen, where 

From Acbppn tbp^ci^ W., although calms and faint airs may be experienced, 

or should worlr rln^p either proceed out by the Surat Passage if the weather be very favourable, 
the N end of Pulo Brasse, where the current frequently runs to the 
and the Nicobar Tdnn/?’ ^ running strong to the N.E. betwixt Pulo Rondo 

but should nrocppri tbr ^ 1 therefore, ought not to attempt to work out in the Great Channel, 

S 0^ ^ betwixt Pulo Way and Pulo Brasse. Having got 

S Htral be liken to get to the S. into die 

with every’favourable Lange''o'f Mini to the W. coast of Sumatra, by tacking 

by thl^ sLtholI paSa^^^^ f 

Pondicherry befnrp^tbpv ino n i j i • ^ sea-breezes are prevailing, coast along to 

moslly ^ luh r ® °f the monioon, whea the winds blow 

and difficult to work alone it tl”t) ^ the N. m soundings near the coast, it is tedious 

off from Madras close bnnle,t ^i, prevent delay, it seems advisable to stretch 

li to the W in e'nffl. , ’ they wil generally be found to veer 

sS ought to ;taU to tS I rr“^f ^ ?. S. is increased. With these winds 

and the winds will 4 f +i is approached, the S.W. monsoon will decline, 

;SiiTrs:5'1“^ i‘-.r-i*'■»»»•= ^.e..»; 

10 the s^onhe'bland R^eHoue ^11^1110 s'*ond^oy sT coulee to pass well 

Sea, the Persian Gulf, or Bombay have the choW ^^'^'^‘‘Sascar; but those destined for the Red 
W.; for which brief directionrSe been «ivon f. P hf two different routes to the 

and some farther instructions in this place probably wilT^^ofutniJv^'"” 

neai-er the S.E. trade-winds approach tho^uatoi” ^aud^n* T*^ of Sumatra is distant, the 

nearest to it, they may be expected in from lat 2° to 4° S 

the “Lf.:‘th; rETu^etr'JljSeltrietuiL'"”!; ? ft “f'-’ ^"*d 
it well to the W., and having got into lat. 4i° S. find aVead^ S V , f 

her Westing near that parallel, keeping between it and lat b°\' ® “Y run down 

74° E.,it will bo proper to avoid the N. end of Sp“s Bank ^ 

whilst passing it; and she ought to keep nearly in the same latitLI afffir / ip’- 

Westing is obtained. (See al7o Steamer Track, page 327)^ afterwards, until sufficient 

The long S. passage is more certain at all times than the last- ami i*o i i « 
in June, July, and Aug. the weather is often cloudy with rain denrivius thVL ^ jf 
observations, that some prefer the N. route in these^moiiths. ’ ^ ^ navigator of r.'gular 

the equator fai- to the E.. or depart from Sumatra or Java, the S route ourrltt 
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longitude by observation or chronometer, it will be advisable to steer for tlie Island Diego Garcia to 
correct the reckoning, and where water may be obtained if wanted; otherwise, she ought to continue 
in lat. 8° or S. until 40 or 45 leagues to the W. of that island. If Diego Garcia is seen, it may 
be advisable to make a course from its S. end, either W. J S. or W. by S., to <^ive a berth to thV 
Centurion Bank and to Owen Bank, the former bearing from it W. 7° S., distant 33 leagues, having 
never been explored, but is probably not dmigerous. Owen Bank lies to the N.W. of Centurion 
Bank, and they are described under another Section. 

To whatever place a ship is bound, sufficient Westing should be made to the S. of the equator, 
to enable her to make a fair wind of the S.W. monsoon, which frequently hangs far to the W. and 
blows strong, producing a current to the E. Several ships, when formerly navigated by dead 
reckoning, feU in with the Maldiva or Laccadiva Islands, and were obliged to stand back into S. lat. 
to run dowm more Westing. The St. George, bound from Bengal to Bombay by the Southern 
passage, got into the Gulf of Manaar in June, 1791, when they reckoned themselves 7® or 8° to 
the W. of Cape Comorin, by which they lost their passage. 

Being between and 3° to the W. of Diego Garcia, or in Ion. 70° E., a ship may bemn to 
steer a little to the N. of W. If bound to the Red Sea, she ought to pass near the most N. 'of the 
Seychelle Islands, or make the Island Denis, to correct the longitude if the weather admit, and 
from thence steer a course to cross the equator in about Ion. 49° or 60° E. By crossing it well to 
the W., she will find the S.W. monsoon favourable in proceeding for Cape Guardafui, and particular 
care is requisite to fall in with the coast of Africa to the S. of that headland; should she be carried 
past it by the current, the difficulty of getting in with the land in opposition to a strong S. monsoon 
and lee current would be found probably insurmountable in an indifferent sailing-ship. 

From Ras Guardafui, she must work along the coast of Africa to Burnt Island, or farther, 
against W. winds prevailing in this season, before she stretch over for the land of Cape Aden, if 
the wind admit. ^ 

. A ship bound to the Gulf of Persia ought to cross the equator in about Ion. 54° or 5i>° E., and 
follow the directions given for sailing to that gulf in a former part of this chapter. 

Having made 2i° or 3° Westing from Diego Garcia, a ship bound to Bombay should steer to 
the N.W., and cross the equator in about Ion. G4° or 65° E.; to the E. of which it would be 
imprudent to cross the equator in the strength of the S.W. monsoon, more particularly in a ship 
that sails indifferently with a strong wind and a high sea upon her beam, which are liable to prevail 
from W.S.W. and W. during this season, between the equator and the coasts of Arabia and 


Hindoostan. 


In steering to the N., a ship ought to keep far to the W. of the Laccadiva Islands and nnt 













for Penang ^vith troops, bad the N.E. monsoon usually between N.E. and E. by N., A\itb which she 
beat across the bay, and never went to the S. of lat. 7° 40' N., nor to the N. of lat. 13° 18' N. 
Jan. 7tb, 1827, she saw the Great Centinel, passed near to the Little Centinei, then through the 
channel to the S. of the Little Andaman on the 8th, passed Barren Island on the 12th, and observed 
the volcano on the island to be in an igneous state. Passed Junkseylon on the 19th, and on the 
25th arrived at Penang. 

Ships leaving the Strait of Malacca for Bengal in the N.E. monsoon should go to the E. of 
the Andamans, if the wind be favourable: but they ought not to lose any time tacking about, as the 
tarther they are off the E. or W. shore, the more the wind will draw to the E.; so, rather than lose 
time, they should pass through the Ten-Degrees Channel, and after reaching lat. 18° to 19° N., if 
not far enough to the E., they can make a stretch that way for a day or more if necessary. 

Ships leaving the Strait, and bound to Bengal or Madras in the S.W'. monsoon, or if hound 
across the equator, should keep close along the Pedir coast, where a current to the W. will always 
be found in their favour, and a land-wind at night. They should go through Acheen Hoad, and if 
blowing weather prevail, anchor for a few days until it moderate, then push through the Bengal 
Passage, and they will weather the Nicobar Islands with ease; from hence, ships bound to Calcutta 
will have a fair wind. If bound to Madras, they may probably, if the \vind hang far to the W., be 
obliged to tack now and then to get to the S.W., but on no account cross the equator, to get 
esting; sooner make the Coromandel coast, and beat down along shore. Ships bound across tlie 
equator to Europe, or other W. ports, on leaving the Bengal or Surat Passage, ought to carry a 
press of sail to get Westing. 

In the S.W. monsoon, a fast-sailing ship bound to Calcutta may always with safety go also up 
within the Andaman Islands, and pass the Coco Islands either to the E. or W.; but it is prelerable 
to pass to the W., being in such case more to windward, and from hence, she will with ease fetch 
Point Paliniras, or even the False Point, if required. 


STEAMER TRACK FROM BAY OF BENGAL TO ADEN. 

The rapid development, during the last three years, of the new Ocean Highway between Europe 
and the East, by way of the Mediterranean and Red Seas, seems to have taken the British 
Government by surprise, and no adequate provision has been made to benefit the vast commerciiil 
steam-trallic by establishing coal depots and light-houses at convenient positions along the tracks 
which steamers take at tlie two seasons of N.E. and S.W. monsoons. Many have been the losses 
and break-downs already, and it is to be hoped that intelligent and public-spirited commanders of 
steamers will point out (what they discover to be) the hindrances to safe and rapid navigation in 
the Indian Ocean. 

iJuring S.W. Monsoon. Captain John Steele of the Ed King has been one of the fir.st to 
publish some intelligent remavkfi as to the best liomeward route across tliev Indian Ocean during 
#he always hea\7 S.W. monsoon. He says, “ Vessels from Ceylon, or from anv port in India to 
N..E. ot Ceylon, should shape a course for the Southern Maldives—say to pass through the One- 
and a-lialf Degree Channel—and, gaining a little Southing on this position (steerino about W. by S.. 
or a httle more to Uio S.), they should hold the belt of moderate winds which they will meet uear 
the equator, until they reach the meridian of Ion. 58 E. Then they should edge away to the N.W. 
under both steam and sail having strict guard of the current upon their course This current will 
set about N.E., about U knots per liour near the equator, increasing as von proceed ^'.-ward to 
a i knots per houi-as you approach Has Hafbon. After passing this headland or promontory (which 
you should sight if possible), the current will set more to N. The laud to X. of Has Hafoon is 
high and bold but the haze is very deceptive, and you may be very close to tho laud without see¬ 
ing It, Dy' daylight, the change m colour of the water, from blue to pale but dull green, will 
wimi you of its vicinity. A cast of souiidings on this bank will show your distance from tho laud. 
After passing Oape Guardafui, you will meet fine clear weather, probably to become hazy again 
and sliglitly ebsturbed as you advance up the Gulf of Aden.'” 

Leaving Malacca Strait during S.W. Monsoon. “Vessels will'find their interest in 
gaming the Equator as early as possible, without too gi'eat a sacrifice of Westing—say, on a 
b.\\ . course, continued until in lat. 1° S.—then steer W. by S. to cross the meridLaii of Ion 
80 E. on the parallel of lat. 2° 30' S. From this position steer due W. until you-reach Ion 
01 E.; then (steering N.W. about), cross the Equator in Ion. 58° 30' E., and proceed for Rm 
liafoon as above directed (under all possible sail). By keeping to the S. (below the Equator 
j^ou l^sen tlie strength of the curreht always against you, and often setting 40 m, per day to, tlr 
E. Between the 75° and 55° of E. Ion., you will also find more favouring winds and easie 
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sea to the S. of the Equator; and, by crossing it so far to the W., you will he in a favourable 
position to avail yourself of both winds and currents, when you again plunge into the pre¬ 
vailing bad weather to the N. of the Equator. During the N.E. Monsoon, a direct course- for 
Socotra Island may be steered from Ceylon or Malacca Strait.” 

The above directions are so sound and practical that we desire to give them the greatest 
publicity, and commend them to the notice of all navigators leaving (during the S.W. monsoon), 
the ports of Tuticorin, Colombo, Point de Galle, Trincomalee, Negapatam, Pondicherry, Madras, 
Coringa, aud Calcutta. Steam-vessels leaving Burmah should follow the directions for leaving 
Malacca Strait, and get to the S. of the Equator before they reach Ion. 90° E. From tliis position 
(as they have such a long pull to Aden before they can replenish their stock of coal) we recommend 
them to steer about W.S.W., to get further S. into the S.E. trade-wind, where they will find 
favourable cuiTents, instead of strong contrary cuiTents which are found to the S. of Ceylon and 
the Maldives, as far as lat. 2° S. throughout the S.W. monsoon, and sometimes (though seldom in 
July) extending to lat. 3° S., or even 4° S. when the winds thereabouts hang to the W. Thus 
making what is called the short S. passage (see pages 315 and 325), steamers, by working expan¬ 
sively, can husband their coal and set all possible sail for the whole journey after passing the 
meridian of Ceylon until they make Cape Guardafui. 

We hope to see the day when coal depots and light-houses may be established at Chagos 
Islands and the N.E. end of Socotra, for the benefit of the Bengal and China trade, as well as 
that of the Asiatic Archipelago and Australia. The Stinda Strait will then become the proper 
highway for many a steamer homeward-bound, which (whilst the S.W. monsoon prevails in the 
Bay of Bengal) now hammers against wind aud current on an out-of-the-way course to replenish 
her coal at Point de GaUe in Ceylon. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ABOUT COMPASSES. 

Before the middle of this century, the commanders of steamers of the East India Company, 
carrying the mails between Bombay and Suez, found that the de\uation on each course was not 
always equal, but altered in different localities. After running for more than a week upon one 
course (W. by S.), from Bombay to Bab-el-Mandeb Straits, and then turning at nearly a right 
angle up the Red Sea, the amount of deviation of the needle (on the N.W. by N. course) differed 
from that which had been found to exist whilst the steamer’s head was on that bearing in Bombay 
harbour. Some supposed this to be due to magnetic attraction in some of the hills aud islands, 
but without reason. In iron steamers, this fluctuation of deviation is more liable to occur, and too 
much attention cannot possibly be bestowed on the compasses. Captain John Steele, of the Erl 
King, has in this matter also given most valuable remarks in the “ Nautical Magazine,” wliich 
being for the benefit of navigators we here give insertion to. 

Steamei's, under the close competition of the present day, demand great nicety of navigation 
and calm energy in command. Those succeeding to steam, from the onerous duties of the sailing* 
ship, will find an impetus to duty in the power so easy of control, and (with the mind released from 
the anxieties of progression by wind and sail) be free to exercise well trained faculties on then* new 
and less taxing duties. * * . * ^ The compass, always important, assumes on board the steamer 
the leading position. The ship, if uew, will be swung for ‘ compass correction ’ before starting on 
a foreign voyage, and ‘ deviation cards ’ for each compass handed; but these ‘ deviations ’ are 
liable to derangement from so many causes that they can only be reliable under circumstances 
similar to those under which the ship was ‘ swmng/ To acquire the confidence so important to 
success, no opportunity for ‘ testing the compasses ’ can be neglected. Of the various methods 
lately introduced for ‘ correcting the compasses at sea,’ probably Saxby’s spheragraph takes prece¬ 
dence. I may add, however, that the instrument is too rudely constructed for the nicer deductions 
of navigation. But to leave the new and fall back upon the old method, which after all is the best, 
of amplitudes or azimuths taken morning and evening, and the bearing of the sun at noon (reflected 
on the face of the compass by the shadow of an erect needle), when the altitude is not too high for 
an elongated shadow, will give all corrections needed. The ‘ North Star,’ of course, will be brought 
into requisition at eveiy op[x>rturiity. Your compasses adjusted in England may not show any per¬ 
ceptible difference from the ‘deviation cards* while N. of the 30° of N. lat, but to S. of this lati¬ 
tude a difference will declare itself, and (as you advance S.) end in the necessity for entirely repu¬ 
diating your cards. At this stage your practice will give one of two things, pain or pleasure: pain, 
if neglect embarrasses you in douU; pleasure, if steady application inspires you with confidence.’ 

‘‘ Upon the ‘Southerly courses ’ steered, then-let us say to reach Cape St. Vincent—you may 
find little error; or, if any, you have had ample time to acquire correct knowledge, but you can 
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-u® of what your ‘ en-or ’ may be when you alter your course to 5.E. for the Straits 

GibraUar, unless you test it before rounding Cape St. Vincent, which test should bo taken ou the 
niirOir ohange of course is necessary during the night; and .thus onward throush- 

oi lo f . ^ corrections for ‘ Southerly courses ’ on the coast of Portugal will not be avail- 

e same coumes in the Red Sea, nor will the Easterly courses of the Mediterranean bear 
any re emblance to the same courses in the Gulf of Aden or the Indian Ocean. The intriS 
navigation of the Straits of Malacca and China Sea requires extra attention.” 


THE PORTS OF BRITISH INDIA, 

(In Geographical Order. Independent or Native, thus (n); Foreign Powers (/) thus). 


Ko. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


District. 


Sind 


Catch (?i) 

w 

r 

Xattywar («) 

.. (») 


CutcU (n) 
Kattywar (n) 
>. (») 


» («) • 

» 00 • 

.. («) • 

.. {») • 

„ (») . 

Portuguese (/) 
Kattywar (») . 
Portuguese (/) 
Kattywar (w) . 

(«) ■ 


Description of Port. 


•Hubb Kiver 
Kurrachee 
Chizree Bunder . 

Q-orah Baree (Bunder Vikkur) 
Klictty 

Kotree (Hyderabad) 

Sehwan 
Sukkur . 

Mooltan 

Seir Goonda (Jhufffreo) 

Busteh Bunder , 

Lukput (Kori) 

Jakao (Juckow), (Gooria) 
Mandaveo 
Nawonar 
Moondra ; 

Toona (Anjar) 

Jooria . 

Balacherry . 

Nowa-Nugga (Payday) 

Seraya (Kanibalia) 

Poshetra 
Beyfc . 

Kutchegud 
Pwarka 
Miance . 

Por Bunder . 

Nuvee (Navi) 

Scol 

Mangrolo 

Mandar (Chorwar) 

Verawul (Somnath Puttan) 
Daumlcj (Sutrapara) 

Kolinar (Mbul Bwarka) 
VaUum (Mandwa) 

Biu . . ^ 

Nowabunder, 

Semah . 

J alTrabad 
Shalbet (Clianch) 

Pipalwao Bunder 
Mowa , 

Kootra , 

Sulfeaiipore 
Perim Island 
Gogeh . 

Bhownuggur 
Soondree 
Baoliaroe 
Dholera 
Koon Bunder 


No. 


52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 


District. 


Guzerat . 

» (») 


Broach 


Surat 


w 

(») 


Portuguese (/) 
N. Concan 


Bombay 




Ilubshcu («) 

.. PO 


Description of Port 


Ahmedabad (Saburmati) 
Cambay 
Kevee Bunder 
Tankaria 
Gundar 
Hedj . 

Broach . 

Hansoot Bunder 
Keem Choky. 

Oolpar (Bhogwa), (Dandi) 
Surat (Tapti) 

Maundvee 
Sucheen 
Nowsareo 
Mutwar 
Gundavoe 
Bulsar . 

Omersaree . 

Koluk . 

Daraaun 
Kauli . *“ . 

Maroolee 

Omergaum (Sunjan) 
Golwud 
Dhanoo 

Tarapore (Cheechun) 
Aliwada (Nowapore) 
Satputtee 
Mfiiiim (Ivfilvi) 

Munnoor 
Bantoora 

Agansee (Syewaim) 

Bassein 
Dharavoe 
Ghoree Bundor 
Verso vah 
Malum 
Bombay 
Tanuah 
Balaupore (Hog Island) 
Panw^ 

Oorun (Woorun), (Caranja 
Bhurumtur Bundor 
Nagotna 
Rewas . 

Kolaba (Alibagh) 

Choul . ^ ^ 

Coorla . 

Roha , 

Handgaon 
Rajpooree (Jinjeera) 
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Tub Ports of British India.— Continued. 


No. 

. District. 

Description of Port, 

No. [: 

il- 

103 

Hubshce (n) • 

Koombaroo (Comrab) . 

170 

104 


Srewurdun .... 

171 

105 

Bombay . 

Bancoot (V eshwee) 

172 

106 


Mbar. 

173 

107 

5> 

Kelsee. 

174 

108 


Hcmee (Sevctndrug) 

175 

109 


Puncbnuddee 

176 

110 

»> 

Dabbol . , . 

177 

111 

3J • 

Anjenweel (Cbiploon) . 

178 

112 


Palsbet .... 

179 

113 

J> * * 

Jygbur (Sytuore) . 

180 

114 


Eoongoos .... 

181 

115 

if • * 

Kuryat Newree 

182 

116 


Kalbaderee (Mcria) 

183 

117 

ij 

Rutnagberry 

184 

118 

it 

Pawees (Paos) 

185 

119 

fi 

Poorangbur (Pent) 

186 

120 

i) 

Ambolghur .... 

187 

121 


Rajapoor (Jeytaporo 

188 

122 


Sekree Bunder (Toolsoonda . 

189 

123 

ii 

Viziadroog (Wagotun) . . 

190 

1 124 

it • 

Dewgurb .... 

191 

1 125 


Atcbcra (Acbre) 

192 

1 126 


Musooro .... 

193 

1 127 


l^Ialwan (Sirjukote) 

194 

128 


Xarlee. 

195 

129 

it * * 

Vingorla .... 

196 

130 

a 

Eeree. 

197 

131 

Goa Cf) . 

Tiracole 

198 

132 

Bombay . 

Banda ..... 

199 

133 

Ooa (/) . . 

Cbapra (Colwol) . 

200 

134 

,, (/) ■ • 

Agoada .... 

201 

133 

,.(/)• • 

Goa (Panjim) . . . 

202 

136 

..(/)• • 

Marmagoa .... 

203 

137 


Margao .... 

204 

138 


Canacon .... 

205 

139 

Pobiy (Polem) 

206 

140 

Bombay . 

Carwar (Sedaabigurb) . 

207 

111 

Goa (/) . 

Anjideva .... 

208 

112 

Bombay . 

Benigee (Binghi) . 

209 

143 

it 

BeUikcrry (Ankola) 

210 

141 

145 

it • 

» • * 

Gungavelly .... 
Qkiddree .... 

211 

212 

146 

>» * • 

Coomta .... 

213 

147 

» 

Honore .... 

214 

148 

jj 

Batcul (Baticolo) . , 

215 

149 

Madras . 

Sheroor (Seizor) . 

21G 

150 

it '* ' 

Baindoor . 

217 . 

151 

)j * 

Naikencotta .... 

218 

152 

it * ’ 

Cooudapoor (Konda^jur) 

219 

153 

)j 

Barcoop (Himgarcutti) . 

220 

154 

it * 

Midpy (Malpe) . 

221 

155 

ft 

Oo(bawur (Oodapce) ^ 

222 

1 156 

J? * * 

Caup . 

223 

f 157 


Uchil. 

224 

\ 158 

ii * * 

Yermal (Ermal) . 

225 

159 

» * * 

Pudbidreo .... 

220 

160 

>i * * 

Moolky (Mulki) . 

227 

161 

ti * * 

Mangalore .... 

228 

162 

ii ' * 

Munjeshwnr. 

229 

163 

it 

Coombla (Coomla) 

230 

164 

a 

Causergodo . , , , 

231 

165 

a * 

Bckal (Baicul) 

232 

166 

a 

Caudeuteberri (Katcacberri) 

233 

167 

a 

Kavai (Cavoy) . . 

234 

KjS 

1 

ii • * ! 

Ettioolum(Eb) (Montod’Eii) 

235 

169 

ii 

Bulaiputam .... 

230 

- 

. . 

.41^. - - . . ... 



District. ! 

1 1 

Description of Port. 

Madras . 

Pudiangadi .... 

if • 

Cannanoro .... 

ii 

Yedcaud (Egaar) . 

ii • • 

Durmapatam 

j> • • 

Talai. 

jj 

Tellicbery .... 

. • 

Calai (Kalai) 

French (/) 

Mahd. 

Madras . 

Cbombay .... 

a 

I^Iutanguel .... 

a 

Badagherry (WuddakuiTay). 

ii • 

Kottahkai .... 

it 

Trekodi (Tikoti) . 

a 

Ciiddalur (Gadalur) 

it 

Kolam. 

ii • 

Quilandy .... 

it ' • 

Kapatt .... 

, it * * 

Elatoor .... 


Pudiangadi .... 

» • * 

Calicut .... 

ti • • 

Molankadu .... 

a 

Beypore .... 

a • 

Cadalundy .... 

a • • 

Parparangady 

a 

Tanore ..... 

a 

Parony .... 

a • • 

Kuttay (Kootyc) . 

a 

Pouany .... 

a 

Vebangodo .... 

ti 

Cbowgbat .... 

• • 

Chitwa .... 

ii • • 

Attakuye .... 

ii 

Kurkuye .... 

a • • 

Maddavvyi .... 

a • • 

Attiprom .... 

Cochin («) 

Paliport (Cranganorc) . 

» (“) 

Narrakcl .... 

Madras . 

Cocliin . . • . 

Travancorc (») 

Aiipee (Aulapolay) 

» (") 

Porcaiid .... 

» W 

Kaycnkolam.... 

.. W 

Aibika. 

Madras . 

Quilon (Tangacbery) 

Travancoro (n) 

Anjengo .... 

w W 

Vaily. 

« (») 

Trevandrum (Pootoray) 

„ («) 

Velcnjum .... 

.. w 

Colachul , . . ’ . 

(») 

Cadiapatam .... 

>. (») 

Comorin .... 

Madras . 

Visiavetbee .... 

a 

Ooolasagarapatam. 

ii • • 

Yirandnapatam . 

a • 

Coilpatam .... 

• 

Coil (Kayal) 

a 

Tuticorin .... 

a 

Vypaur .... 

ii 

Vaimbaur .... 

ii • • 

Mookoer , . . . 

a • . 

Yabnookara .... 

it 

Yervaudi .... 

ii • 

Kodak arry .... 

ii 

Mootapett^i . , . , 

a • 

Morekayaputuam . 

ii • * 

Vedauly . . , , 

ii 

Muiidapum .... 

a 

RamoBwaram , * , 
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The Ports of British India.— Continued . 




No. 


237 Madras 

238 

239 
210 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 
261 
262 

263 

264 

265 

266 
267 
208 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 
• 278 

279 

280 
281 

I 282 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 
290 

297 

298 
299 
800 

301 

302 

303 


French (/ 
Madi’as 


French (/) 
Madi’as 


Description of Port. 


1 - 


French (/) 


Paumhen 
Pillamadum . 

Autauknri^ (Attengarri) 
Mudiaputnam 
Devipatam (Davipatnam) 
Tirpaulgoodi 
Currancaud . 

Puduputnam 
Nuinbudalay 
Tondy . 

Damotherarapatnam 
Pasyputnam . 
Sundrapondiapatnam 
Gopaulpatam 
Cottapatam (Kotipatnam 
Ammapatani 
Kistnajipatam 
Cattumavada 
Salnaikpatnam 
Adrampatam 
Muttupettai. 

Point Calymere 
Topiiorai 
Valangany . 

Negapatam . 

Nagore 
Caricull 
Tranquebar . 

Trimulvasscl 
Kodiompoluyem 
Porto Novo . 

Cuddaloro 
Pondicherry 
Mercaniim . 

Chingleput (Palar River) 
Sadras . , 

Covelong 
Matb'as 
Ennore 
Piilicat 
Ppondi (Pndi) 
Dugarazpatom (Armegom) 
Tupilli . 

Parnanjee 
Kristnapatani 
Maipadu 
Varny . 

Ponnapudi . 

Iskapuili (Eskapilly) 
Jualdiue (Zuvivladiiuia 
Tiiniinalapenta 
Chenniapalem 
Rauiiapatani 
Pakula . 

Itamukla 
Kottaputnain 
Padurty 
MotapUly * 
Epoorpollem 
Nizampatam 
Kettapollem 
Maaulipatam 
Pondi’aka 

Narsipore (Antavedy) 
Bendamurlunka . 
Coringa 
Yanam. 


No. 


804 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344 

345 
316 

347 

348 

349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 

356 

357 

358 

359 

360 

361 

362 

363 

364 

365 
866 

367 

368 

369 

370 


Madras 


Bengal 


French 

Bengal 






Chittagong 


Biirniah 


Description of Port. 


Cocanada 
Oopauda (Bppada) 

Peniacottah . 

Wattada (Watraw) 

Pudimadaka. 

Vizagapatam 
Bimlipatam . 

Conada (Konada) . 

Santapilly 
Oalingapatam 
Bapa-No'wpada 
Pudi (Poondy) 

BarwMi 
Sonapoor 

G-opaulpoor (Munsoorcotta) ' 
Q-anjam 
Chilka Lake 
Manickpatam 
Pooree . 

Davy’ River (Hurrickpoor) 
Coojung 

Cuttack (False Point) 

Kiinika (Palmyras Point) 
Dhumrah , _ . 

Churrimoon . 

Balasore 

Peeply (Jellasoro) , 

Contm (Hijellec) . 

]\Odnapore (Iluldee River) 
Tumlook . • ' 

Burdwan (Raneegunj) 

Calcutta 
Chandemagore 
Mutlah, Canning Port 
Morrelgunj . • 

Burry sol (Backergunj 
Dacca (Naraingunj) 

Oomilla (Tipperali) 

Ruipoor 

Noacolly (Bulloah) 

Fenny River ( Ami ce Ghaut) . 
Nizampoor . . • • 

Chittagong ...» 
Poang-haut (Sungoo) . 
Kootiibdto . 

Mascal . . . • 

Eadgong . . • 

Cox’s Bazaar (Rainoo) . 

Tek-NauTH^^O • 
l^Iyo Tek 

Akyab . . • • 

Koladyno . • • 

Arracan 
Hunter’s Bay 
I Combermorc Bay (Aeng) 
Kyouk Pbyou 

Ramree (Ainhoi'st Harbour) 
Chedooba 

Toungoop . . ' . 

Sandoway 
Andrew Bay 
Keintalee 
Gwa (Khwn) 
j Baumee (Bhaumcc) 
Rhyoung‘tha 
Nga-yot-Roung , 
Ngan-Rhyottug , ♦ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

WEST COAST— KARACHI TO BOMBAY. 


KARACHI RIVER INDUS—LAKPUT—KUTOH MANDAVEE GULF OF KUTCH—BEYT DWARKA FOR 

BUNDER—VERAWUL—DIU HEAD—SHALBET—GOAPNATH POINT—PERIM ISLAND GOGAH GULF 

OF OAMBAY—MAIAIKI BANKS—BROACH—SURAT—BULSAUR—DAMAUN—OMERGAM-DANOO FOUL , 

GROUND—TARAPORE POINT—ARNOL ISLAND—BASSEEN—MAHIM—BOMBAY. 

(Variation of Compass, about 0° 30' E.) 

Ras Muari, or Movari, called by navigators Cape Monze, wliich bears 18 m. W. ^ N. from 
Karachi, is of moderate height, and from it the mountahi range gradually rises to the N.E.. Oil 
the cape a bank projects IJm. to the S. and S.W., with depths of 3 to 5 fathoms, rocky ground. 

The island Chilne, or Churna, of a whitish colour, is situated 4 or ra. to the Is.V. of the cape, 
having a channel of 6 and 7 fathoms, about i in. wide, between it and the bank that lines the coast. 

The mouth of Hubb River (which has not been surveyed) lies about 5 m. to E. by S. ot ChunKi 
Island, and most probably shoals will be found off it , i j i ‘ r 

The Coast between Cape Monze and Manora Point is low and sandy, backed by a range of 
hills of about 800 ft elevation, which terminate at the cape. The lai^ curves s ig it \, an a near 
the shore is foul rocky ground; to avoid which, do not bring Manora Point to * 9 . . ® 

in under 10 fathoms, e.xcept near Cape Monze, which should not be approached within 11 m., or 
15 fathoms water: the channel between the cape and Churna Inland is ({\xitQ sa e, vit souu mgs 
from 9 to 11 fathoms. The Hubb River falls into die sea close to the N. of the cape. 

. The Direction Bank. The bank of soundings W. of Has Muaii, terminates m Ion. Ob E., 
abrupdy from 00 fathoms; the bottom is all mud S- from the cape. Outside o a oms, 
off Karachi, the bottom is all mud till you come to this Direcdou Bank, of sand and coral, between 
35 to 45 m. S.W. of Karachi, on which the soundings range from 30 to 40 fathoms, san , s le s, 
and coral; it lies N.W. and S.E., and is 40m. long. Inside this Direction Bank there is a depth 
of 43 to 48 fathoms, thence gradually shoalhig to KarachL 

Passage down Coast. Steering due S. from Manora Point, the depth graduall} increases, 
from 10 fathoms at 8 in. off, to 20 fathoms at 35 m.; then very quickly to 40 and 45 fathoms, 
continuing that depth to a distance of 70 m., and terminating at the mouth of that remaikable gut 
of deep water called the Swatch of no-ground. {See page 338). 

After leaving Karachi and getdng into 20 fathoms, you should not at night ahoal under that 
depth till the vessel is past the great Muuuojah Banks off the principal mouths of the Indus, or |, 
till 60 m. below Karachi. Then, bearing away more to S.E., you will get no bottom with deep-sea 
lead in crossing the Swatch (which is only 4 or 5 m. broad), but immediately afterwards you will 
shoal to 14 or 15 fathoms on tlie Koree Great Bank. 1 

KUBBACHBE, or KARACHI HARBOUR. This place, increasing daily in importance as i 
the sea-port of Sind and the Punjaub, is situated near the base of the S. extremity of the Puhb ' 
Mountains, on a level space intervening between them and the sea. Great entnneering works are i 
being carried on to deepen the passage over the bar; in the course of these operations, matorial 1 
changes in the bed of the Harbour take place occasionally; but as there is a govenimeiit Port ' 
Officer stationed at Manora, who berths the shipping and attends to their movements, no 1 
inconvenience can be experienced. The population of Karachi and the suburbs is about 35,000, 
and steadily incr^iug with the importance of the place ; the Sind Ihiilway bringing it mto speedy * 
communication with Hyderabad. The native exports are camefe, Salti>etre, salt, vice and other grain, l 
gliee, hides, tallow, oil,oil-seeds, salt fish, bark for tanning, alkalies, indigo, cotton; also horses from 
Cabal and the adjoining countries. The imports are metals, hardware, cottons and silks, twist and i 
yam, and recently much railway plant and European goods. 1 

The Harbour is formed by the lo\y land running down to Manora on the ‘W. side; and on the 
E. side by the ne\yly-constructed stone groyne along the sandy spit extending from the W. end eff j 
Keamari. The width of the harbour varies from 350 to 800 yards, but above the Round Tow^or it 
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is divided into two channels by the “ Middle ground.” To the E. of Keauiari groyne the water is all 
shoal, with soundings from 4 to 6 ft.; 'there stand tlie Oyster Islands (called Andai by the natives) 
which are mere rocky islets, with 8 to 10 ft. water round them. South Island bears from the flag¬ 
staff E.N.E. 4 N. rather more than 1 m. distant, and is about the same height as Manora Cliffs; 
the others are lower; the centre of the three smallest is called Pyramid Rock. The S. extremity 
of the Keamari groyne hears about N.E. by "N., and is ^ m. from Manora Fort. 

Manora Point is a perpendicular rocky cliff about 90 ft. high, forming the extremity of a low 
sandy ridge, which bounds the W. side of Karachi Harbour. It has several bungalows and a 
flag-staff on it, and an old fort, on which is the hght-house. 

Light. Manora Light-house,* in lat. 24° 47' N., Ion. 66° 58' E., shows a fixed light, 120 ft. 
above the sea, visible in clear weather at 17m.; but, in the hazy weather of the S.W. monsoon, it 
is not often seen beyond 7 to 9 m. 

Pilots. Masters of ships should^ not, under any circumstances, attempt to enter Karachi 
Harbour without a pilot. The light-house point may be approached to within | m., on any beai'ing 
between N. and E., into 5 fathoms, water. At certain times of the tide pilots cannot get off, 
therefore, attention should be given to all directions signalled from the shore. 

The Deep-water Point (of former days), which formed an elbow along the E. shore of Manora, 
at ^m. to N. by W. of the light-house, has now been much cut away in the course of engineering 
operations. Manora Breakwater is intended to be carried out for 1,000 yards to the S. by E. from 
the light-house. About one-third has been done, and eventually the light-house will be at its tip. 

Keamari Island, extending in a direction nearly E, and W., 2 m. in length, and 250 to 
350 yards in breadth, is low and sandy^ with a ridge running along the N. edge. Off the W. end, 
called Keamari Point, the water is deep, having 20 to 25 ft. close off the jetty; but the channel is 
not more than 200 yards broad. Keapiari Point is now connected with the main laud by a strong 
stone causeway, or mole, commenced by Sir Charles Napier, and finished in the year 1853. This 
work has greatly facilitated the communication with the town and camp, as formerly all goods and 
passengers were obliged to be landed at the town, which could only be effected at H. W., and then 
ojily with great trouble and difiBculty. The causeway has had the effect, however, of filling up the 
Town Creek, so a new native jetty has been built to S.W. of the Custom-house, and deep water is 
maintained off the tip of this jetty by a scouring channel under the Napier Mole Bridge, by which 
the stream of the Chinna Creek Backwater escapes into the harbour. 

The channel between Keamari Point and Baba (the fishing village, 7 cables to the W., opposite) 
is divided by a sand-bank with only 2 or 3 ft. over it in the shoalest parts. The Baba Channel 
turns away to the W.N.W., with a considerable depth and breadth for 3 m., when it gradually 
diminishes, and is finally lost in a large swamp. 

Chinna Creek opens at the E. end of Keamari Island, ^m. to the N.E. of Manora Point 
A railway bridge now crosses it, and below it the bank is built solid up to half-tide level. 

The Bar. There were formerly two channels into Karachi, but the harbour-works have now 
produced one straight passage, through whjch vessels of a certain draught (presently to be mentioned) 
can make the direct run into harbour witlrthe sea-breeze. The shoalest part of this fail* channel 
or what 19 usually known as the Bar (which is now about 1^ to If cable-lengths to the E. of the 
extreme &.E. tip of Manora Rocks,) has now iO or 17 ft. at L. W., and a gain in depth is expected, 
as the Manoia Breakwater is carried further out. Directions for entering will of course differ with 
eveiy yearns progre^, and due notice will (as now) be given by the Port Officer or Master Attendant. 

^chorage off tlie port may be had with the light-house between a N.E. and a N. bearing, in 
soundings from 7 to o fathoms, sand and mud; Very strong W. winds occur after Jan., and render 
the anchorage outside very unsafe. 

\ essels should not anchor off Karachi in the S.W. monsoon, if it can possibly be avoided: but 
if necessary, the best anchorage is with the light-house N.E. by N. to N.E. by E., from 1 to 14 m! 
off, in 7 to 8 fathoms, sand and mud. A long scope of cable should be veered at once. The Sea 
Queen lost two anchors, and the Aim Blade and the Eliza each lost one, in the year 1854. 
Vessels should not anchor anywhere to the S., however fair the weather may appear. 

DIEECTIONS for KAEACHI HARBOUR. In the fair-weather season, Nov. to Jan., after 
passing Munnejah Bank in 10 to 12 fathoms, the coast may be approached anywhere to 7 fathoms 
and good anchorage may be obtained, if required. Manora Point mil geiieraJly be seen from 15 to 
H* m. off, but sand-squalls from off the land make it indistinct sometimes, and you may steer for 

W"^brrR/ W. Ai&d.burgeeat Manora flag-sti head; indicates 

• V^ ., but a Blue burgee shows L, W.; Bed at yard-arm when flood tide ; Blue when ebb. 

The light will be removed to the tip of the breakwater, when finished. 
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nionsoon vessels should make Ras Miiai-i (Cape Monze) wliich is 18 m. to 
the , of Manora Light-house, and keep to windward of the port if the w'eather is thick, or if the 
tjde should not suit for crossing the bar. Bear in mind the probability of a strong set to the S.E. 

Do not bnng Manora Point to the S. of E., or go under 15 fathoms near Ras Muari. Near Manora 
Point a vessel may stand into 10 fathoms. If to the S. of the port, do not go under 8 fathoms or 
bring Manora Light-house to the W. of a N. bearing. 

K f hound in the S.W. monsoon, it is advisable to work oiff to the W.S.W. into above 

5 latlioms, or 10 m. from the light-house, before shaping a course to the S. For, although a vessel 
^ shore, direct from the mouth of the harbour, she w’ould be very likely to get into 
miculties, iiom the wind falling light, or the flood setting in towards the mouths of the rivers, 
n pacing the Munnejah Bank, she should not be in less tlian 20 fathoms, or not more than about 
2 m. L. of the meridian of Manora Point. 

^®^st of Sind below the parallel of 24° N. lat., should be approached with great caution 
at mms water being found (in places) w’ithiii 2 m., and 10 fathoms w'ater close to the outer 

e ge 0 e banks, which extend to the S.W. from the Kukiwari mouth of the Indus. The set of 

3® currents off these banks is very uncertain; the land is low throughout, and barely 

\ isi 1 e in deal w^eather frona the outer edge of the banks. Too much attention cannot be paid to 
ine leaa on this coast, more especially in passing the banks off the Indus. The ship, Admiral 
oxt) was totally lost, and the Thomas Camjihcll and yiiignsta, with the steamer Pioneer^ gi'ounded 
were eventually got off. Two large troop-ships touched there, 
o the N. of the above parallel caution is still necessary, and the coast should not be 
appioached under 14 fathoms; this line of soundings will carry a ship from T to 9 m. only off the 
ajdmii and Kediwari banks of the river, 10 fathoms being found in places close to their edge, 
w S.W. monsoon seldom blows hard in the vicinity of Karachi. .The general direction is 

liable to squalls from N.E. and S.E., with rain, particularly in July. 

'u , water. Masters of ships leaving England, or any other port, bound for Karachi, 

will do well to bear in mind that during the months of June, July, and Aug., and part of Sept., no 
ship should arrive off Karachi with a greater draught than 18 ft. at spring-tides, or 16 ft. at neaps. 

ips more deeply laden than that are apt to bump on crossing the bar, and to do s(^rious injury to 
theniselves. June, July, and Aug. at Karachi are S.W. monsoon months, when there is bad 
weather, and always a troublesome sea. Ships arriving, or expecting to arrive off Karachi, during 
le above months, should not anchor in the Outer Roads if it can possiblv be avoided, by keepiiia 
oil and on, with the light-house between N. by E. and N.E., until the H. W. tim^‘ permits their 
crowing the bar. Many ships have lost their anchors by anchoring in the Outer Roads during the 
11 depth of water on the bar is always signalled to every ship on arrival, from a 

sma ag-staff on Manora Point, a little to the riglit of the high flag-staff; and, if piucticable, a 
pilot IS always sent off, to pilot ships over the bar to the anchorage. 

on ^’I’lving off Karachi from the middle of Sept, to the end of May, may draw as much as 

^0 ft. at spnngs,^ and 18 it. at neaps, but not more. 

neaps to^mi/y liO^ft^ monsoon, may load during spring-tides to 17 ft.: but at 

vessels entering or leaving port during the S.W. 
consoniipntlv ^ tict that, in proceeding out, ships directly hea^} the swell, and 

before the swHl into niT liable to bump than vessels of the same draught running 

helvv £t ^vlien the sea on dio bar is so 

Steamers of larger burden can eLv at the S draught. 

Making the land. Vessels from London, or from tbr^ w *. i i u 

the Westerly mensoen nialte the coast of Siini and Knieli or nn. fKarachi, should trot tit 

^leTitSSKenfS?^^^ •«. •>.« «<s*'Z'u‘; 

the S.ri™hffcSe^rf S.' J-'f" r r™” yZ"' ^ "r Z *''' ■>' 

for 60 m. The shore is low aLd flartbro, f 3'1?H 

derable distance inland. Wilb the evcontTou ^ overflowed to a consi- 

me e\c(ption of a tew spots covered with jungle, it is entirely 
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destitute of trees or shrubs, and notliing is seen for many miles but a drea^ swamp. Wherever 
this occurs the land is scarcely discernible at 3 m. from the shore, except xvhcre bushes exist, and 
they can be seen at double that distance, and at L. W., when of course the land has 6 or 8 ft. inoie 

elevation, they are visible 7 or 8 m. from aloft. i • i e 

In the vicinity of Karachi the land is higher; and to W. of that place, the high range of 
mountains, terminating in Ras Muari, unniistakeably point out the W. extreipe of the Sind coast, 
and may be seen in clear weather many miles off. On a coast so devoid of objects, and sometimes 
nartly submerged, it is often difficult to distinguish the different mouths of the Indus, and but few 
directions can be given to assist the navigator in finding them. The Seer is known by some sand- 
heaps topped with bushes on its N, point, which are sufficiently elevated to be visible some dis¬ 
tance : the Kutch pilots call this point Doupe, and always stand in to sight it before they steer for 
the jiunneja Bank. There is a similar spot at the Ricliel mouth (called Eichel Grove), which 
also serves as a guide to approach the Hajamri, whose changing mouth lies from 2 to 4 m. to the 

S.W. of the trees. i r i i i. 

The shore of Sind is every^yhere low, and difficult of approach for vessels of a deep draught; a 

i narrow belt of sand-hills generally forms the sea face, backed by dense patches of mangrove jungle. 
Of these bushes there are several varieties; some are extensively cut as fuel for the Karachi mart; 
another kind is used by the Mohanee tribe for the preparation of charcoal; the bark is also valu¬ 
able for tanning purposes. Beyond these sand-hills and mangroves little else meets the eye of the 
passing mariner. During the heat of the df^ a peculiar haze hangs over the land, which makes it 
very difficult to recognize even these more than 4 or 5 m. off. It was found from actual observa¬ 
tion that the flag-staves could be seen double the distance in the mornings, or before the light 
alluvial sand was sufficiently diy to be moved by strong winds, for the air generally holds it in 
suspension when the fresh breezes prevail. Few supplies of any kind can be procured near the coast. 
Wells of bracldsh water may be found a short distance from the different mouths. 

THE RIVER INDUS. Some little general description having been given of this noble river 
in the last chapter, mention need only be made of its 13 or 14 mouths. The main river, after 
passing Hyderabad and Tatta, divides about 50 m. from the sea into two grand arms, the Buggaur 
and the Setta. During the diy season (from Oct. to March) no communication exists between the 
former and the main stream, owing to the accumulation of a sand-bank at the confluence ; but the 
Setta, called also Munneja or Waniani, pursues the same course to the ocean as the great river, 
having its efflux by the Kediwari and Kukiwari mouths, whose entrances with their impetuous 
currents and shifting sands are carefully avoided by coasting craft, which make use of tlie Hajamri 
and Jua . mouths, as the easiest to enter, although none are marked. 

The Coast. Between Manora Point and the Hajamri, the coast is all low, intersected by 
numerous channels and creeks, which afford a safe though rather circuitous communication between 
the main river and Ghisri Bunder, at all seasons. As none of the mouths of these channels are 
navigable except for vessels of very light draught, and moreover are not marked being subject to 
annual changes, it is unnecessary to describe them at much length. The coast line has a general 
direction of S.S.E. from Manora Point, to the N. edge of the Munneja Bank. Vessels may stand 
in anywhere to 7 fathoms, during the fair season, except off the mouths of Hajamri, Kediwari, and 
Kukiwari. The bottom is mud and black sand. 

Indus Steam Navigation. After coming down the main branch of the Indus from Hyder¬ 
abad, the river steamers debouch at the Kediwari mouth, then enter the Richel, and navigate 
towards Karachi by the Bua, the Jua, the Gorabee, the Dubba, the Mull, the Kalari, the Pitiani, 
the Rahu or Piti, the Jlihi, the Charu, the Kadru, and the Ghisri, where the creek navigation 
unfortunately terminates, about 3 m, short of Karachi town. Now that a small class of steamers, 
to which these mouths are available in cases of accident, also the Indus steamers to and from the 
port of Karachi, are trading along this coast, it is important to navigation that these places of refuge 
be made known and properly beaconed. 

Ghisri month is shoal, there being no more than 2 ft. at L. W. The bar extends for some 
distance, which makds it difficult of eutrance,^ while inside there are .found 3 or 4 fathoms water; 
this is perhaps the worst defined of the different embouchures. The steamers of the river Indus, 
bringing produce from the Punjaub, are unable, without going out to sea, to get nearer to Kai’achi 
ihan Ghisri Bunder, which places are 4m. apart; this sea voyage (though of only 4m.) is a very 
trying and hazardous experiment for the light-draught vessels that are used on tliat river. 

The Pitti is one of the largest, the deepest, and best defined of these several mouths, and is 
generally frequented by the Indus steamers to and from Karachi. On the S. side may be seen 
high sand-hills. Near these are erected two flag-staff beacons on an inclined plane; the upper one 
OG ft. and the lower one 5U ft. above the level of the sea: those may be seen in the offing six or 
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seven miles, or in 8 fathoms of water. The true bearing of one flag-staff from the otlier is X.E. by 
E., distance 454 ft. By bringing these marks o/i,-or in this line of beaiing, a vessel will lead in 
the fair way over the bar, and well up the channel. This course may be steere^i until the S* bank 
is seen : by keeping in a parallel line with this shore no difficulty will be experienced. 

Kudi month has 5 ft. at L. W.; its sand-banks are everywhere so low and flat, that this 
mouth presents a very extensive appearance, adding much to its navigable difficulties. The only 
natural mark is a high sand-bluff on the N. shore, about fm. from H. W. flow. This stream com¬ 
municates with the Buggaur, and, during the swell of the Indus, discharges fresh water. Peoplq^ 
are here employed fishing for pearl oystem, with which many of the beds of these tide channels are 
studded. Kai is a small mouth leading into the Pitiani. Pitiani commuuieates with the Buggaur, 
or W. arm of the Indus. At this mouth little difficulty would be experienced in entering, it being 
better defined than most of these mouths, but buoys or beacons are needed. This stream dis¬ 
charges fresh water during the swell of the Indus. 

The Jua, or Sisha mouth, is 5 m. N.N.W. of the Eichel Grove. The Eichel, a consider¬ 
able stream to the N. of Hajamri, has how a common embouchure with the latter ; on the N. of its 
entrance there is a grove of trees (Richel Grove) which forms a good land-mark, as there are no 
others so high in the vicinity. 

THE HAJAMRI, in 1846, emptied itself into the sea -by the same channel as the Kediwari, 
but in 1849 it was found to have turned to N., and, after joining the Eichel watem, to enter the 
sea about 8 m. to the N.W. of the Kediwari beacon. The beacon at the mouth of the Hajamri was 
only 0, m. N.W. of the Kediwari beacon. The Eichel trees are the best land-mark. The Hajamn 
and Jua mouths, during the low season, are independent of fresh water discharge, rendering thcni 
safe channels for ingress or egress, and are those generally frequented by native vessels drawing 
not more than 6 ft.; still, like all the rest, they are entirely destitute of beacons or natural land¬ 
marks so indispensable for the safe guidance of the mariner. 

Tides. Off Hajamri mouth it is H. W. at F. and C., about 9h. 40 m.: rise and fall 8 ft., at 
ordinary springs ; but 9 or 10 ft. sometimes. 

Ruins. On the left bank of the Jhirri there are the ruins of a strongly built fort and town ; 
also, on the right bank of the Eahu, ond of similar construction, named Lohari: this is concluded 
to be the Lowry or Lahori Bunder of Captain Hamilton, who landed hereabouts, on bis visit 
to Tatta, about the middle of last century. The bricks are very similar to those made* in the 
country at the present day; the buildings are of a square form, about 1*J0 yai'ds\ with three 
bastions on each face. From the mass of ruins, several copper coins of various shapes were 
collected, all apparently of barbarous origin. These places, no doubt flourished upon one arm of 
the Indus, falling iuto decay as the river assumed a more E. course. 

The Swamps of the Lower Indus are less productive, in the way of obnoxious reptiles ami 
quadrupeds, than most large deltas; beyond a few prowling jackals and hyenas, little exists, but in 
the cold season myriads of ducks, geese and other water-fowl are seen. The salt-water worm 
(Teredo navalis) is destructive in a most extraordinaiy degree, to the bottoms of boats, timber, &c. 

In the short space of six weeks, it was found they had penetrated teak plank fully half an inch. So 
well aware of this are the fishermen that they lay their boats aground every 10 days, coating their 
bottoms with fish oil, which is considered by them a good preventive ' 

THE GREAT MHHNEJA BANK extends 6 to 7 m. off shore, from the principal mouths , 
of the Indus, and occupies a sea face of UO m. in extent, between the Kaha and Jua mouths. It is ! 
formed by the alluvial deposits of the Eiver Indus, the sea face having the usual fringe of hard 1 
sand; the W. edge of the bank is very steep, having 5 fathoms at im., and 10 fathoms at Jim. | 
distance. The ebb tide rushes out strong, causing a high ripple, which would very probably bo j 
mistaken at night for shoal water : particularly at the junction of salt and fresh water, the sea has | 
a whitish and sometimes at night a luminous appearance. During the inundation the water is i 
frequently fresh at the mouths of the river; and a vessel at anchor will often have good fresh water, , 
though muddy, on one side, and clear salt water on the other; the boundary line of the two waters i 
is observable several miles out at sea. At various parts of this extensive shoal, distant from the ! 
immediate influence of discharge, there was found mud stratum so thickly deposited, that a boat s i 
oar might be forced down its whole length with apparent ease. Some parts of these banks are ; 
more elevated than others, evidently increasing from sand-bank^ to islands of more permanent for- t 
mation, \yith an upper stratum of mud and long grass. 

During the swell of the Indus, and at high tides, the surrounding country is nearly sub- ' 
merged ; the cultivators raise bunds, or embankments, round their huts, and are not unfrequently ' 
or 3 ft. below the surface; at times they are driven to their boats, seeldng refuge in more elevated ! 
parts ot the Delta. Since the survey made in 1849, that part of the shoal in the vicinity of the j 
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old Kediwari mouth lias increased some miles upon the ocean. This of course might be anticipated, 
consideriug the immense quantity of alluvial deposit held in suspension, with the enormous dis¬ 
charge from the Indus River. 

Vessels passing up and down the coast in the vicinity of the Kediwari shoal, should not 
approach by day nearer than 10 fathoms water; or by night 14 fathoms. The breakers or surf, 
although indicating approximation to the shore, are no sure guide duiiug the months of Nov. and 
Dec. The surveyors frequently landed upon different parts of the reefs and coasts, without expe¬ 
riencing a ripple or a wave; at other intervals the breakers are heavy, and may be seen and heard 
some distance in the offing. The coasting craft invariably avoid the Kediwari mouth,—impetuous 
currents and shifting sands are dangers they are not disposed to encounter. Sharp vessels, ground¬ 
ing on such a locality, seldom escape serious disaster, a few hours being sufficient to engulph them 
in a bed of sand from which no human aid or skill can extricate them. The projecting point of 
coast, between the Kediwari and Hajamri moutlis of the river, was marked by a beacon. This 
beacon fell down early in 1856, and had not been put up again in March 1857. Its 
position was' in lat. 24° 13' N., Ion. 67° 20' E., bearing E. about 7 m. from where the bar was 
in 1848, at the mouth of the main channel. The entrance was then narrow, and divided into two 
channels, with a depth of only 3 ft. at L. W. springs. 

THE KEDIWARI was, till 1849, the main branch of the river Indus, discharging the greatest 
bodv of fresh water. This mouth altered its bearing six points to the S. of the Kediwari beacon, 
during the inundation of 1848 : the channel is altered every year, so it is needless to describe where 
it used to be. The bar itself is composed of fine alluvial sand, apparently hard, and offering great 
resistance, but readily yielding to the force of the capricious and evei-changeable stream: these 
hard sand-banks only exist in the vicinity of strong currents. 

THE KUKIWARI is the S, mouth, which now dischai’ges over the Munneja Bank an immense 
body of fresh water; thus the S. end of that bank is rapidly advancing upon the sea in a S. direc¬ 
tion, towards that deep chasm, called the Swatch, up through which a vessel might stand on a 
N.X.E. course without being able to get soundings even with the deep-sea lead; then she might 
suddenly shoal in the course of a few minutes (if sailing fast) to 10 fathoms, and then take the 
ground before getting another cast of the lead. 

Caution. We therefore warn all navigators against the increasing dangers off the Kukiwari 
mouth. The survey by Captain A. W. Stiffs, in 1867, shows that mouth to be in lat. 23° 50' N., 
Ion. 67° 25' E., and we may natui’ally expect that in 5 years it has decreased the latitude by some 
2 or 3 m. The Mull and Waree mouths, which are not navigable or approachable, are now left in 
a deep bay between those of the Kukiwari and the Seer. 

SEER MODTH. The bar of the Seer river is in. lat. 23° 34' N., Ion. 68° 6' E. A long 
narrow spit, mostly dry at L. W., extends 6 m, from the N. bank of the river, on which the sea 
generally breaks very heavily. The channel runs along the E. side of this spit, with a depth of 
2 to 4 fathoms ; the least water on the bar is 5 ft., with a rise and fall on the springs of 11 ft. 
H. W. at F. and C., 10 h. 30 m. The Seer is navigable for nearly 50 m. ficm the bar, with a 
general depth of 3 and 4 fathoms, and nowhere less than 1^ fathom*. The connection between the 
upper waters of the Seer and the Indus is cut off by a bund, or embankment, at Mughrabeen, con¬ 
structed for the purpose of confining the water of the Gungra, which otherwise was not sufficient 
for the irrigation of the land on its banks. Consequently all the land between Mughrabeen and 
the sea, in fact from Lukput river to the Indus, is a vast expanse of desert land, in many places us 
level as the sea itself. The lower waters of the Seer are connected with the Indus by the P'hukkar, 
apparently navigable, but not explored. At Jbuggi, or Seer Goonda, the furthest navigable point 
of the Seer, it is H. W. on F. and C. at 1 h. 30 m.; rise and fail 6 ft. Off these rivers the tides 
at the bars set fair in and out, and at 10 or 12 m. off, the ebb sets W.N.W., and flood E.S.E., 
about H m. per houi* on tbe springs, but much weaker on the neaps. 

The Coa.st fromSeer river mouth trends N.W. by W. 37 m. to the S. part of the Munneja Ban.L 
The soundings are regular throughout: vessels should not stand into less than 7 fathoms (L. W.) 
with safety. The Kaha, Mull, and Wari rivers are included in this space, hut they are without 
any land-marks, and not navigated at present by native vessels. Towards the Munneja Bank the 
soundings become deeper, and vessels should not stand in under 10 fathoms, as the edge of the 
hanJv is steep. 

The SWATCH of no-ground. At the distance of about 35 m. W. of tbe Seer mouth, and 
about 5 or 6 m. to the S. of the great Munneja Bank, the chart shows the N. extreme of that sin¬ 
gular deep cliasm in tbe ocean bed, called the Swatch; so named after the similar one off the 
Hundorbuns of Bengal, about midway between Point Palmyras and the coast of Chittagong. The 
Bwatch is a narrow gut of very deep water, from 3 to 5 m. in breadth, extending in a N.E. direc- 
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tion from the deep sea to within ] 5 m. of the Mull mouth, and looking like a seaward extension of 
one of the great arras of the River Indus below the city of Hyderabad. In the upper or N. part 
soundings may be obtained from 50 to 100 fathoms: but none in the lower part at 200 fathoms. 
On the N.W. side the soundings are from 30 fathoms, at the distance of 20 m. from the coast, to 
50 fathoms about 45 m. off. But the S.E. side is much shallower, having only about 20 fathoms 
within 2m., and decreasing to a flat of 14 to 16 fathoms mud; this flat extends to a distance of 
50 m. off shore, and is connected to the Lushington shoal and to the coast of Kutch; the natives 
call it the Lukput or Kori Great Bank. 

The Kori Great Bank, or the Sind-Kutch Bank of soundings, has 20 fathoms at the distance 
of 60 m. to the S.W. of the mouth of the River Kori, or Lukput, which is tlie boundary between 
Kutch and Sind ; thence it gradually shoals towards the coast, having soundings of 10 fathoms at 
about 20 m. off. On this great bank to the E. of the Swatch, there are little patches of 12 or 13 
fathoms, here and there, some even near the outer edge of the bank, or 50 m. from the coast; and 
about 5 m. outside of them a depth of 50 fathoms is found ; thus showing the W. edge of this bank 
to be veiy steep-to. 

COAST OF KUTCH, or Cntch, now written Kach. That part of the Kutch coast which is 
outside of the Gulf of Kutch, together with the coast of Sind, malte a distance of 200 m. from Man- 
davee to Cape Monze, or Ras Muari. The whole of this sea board from Mandavee to Karachi is 
low, and in many places swampy, and not visible from a vessels deck when she is as near the land 
as safety permits. The Kutch coast, which is between 60 and 70 m. in length, has 2 or 3 hills 
which are good land marks ; but the Sind coast for more than 100 m., has none whatever. Tho 
Feb. fogs of the Gulf of Kutch also prevail along this coast. 

KORI, or LUKPUT RIVER. The Kori is by far the broadest of the Indus mouths, being 
3 or 4 m. across in a length of 30 or 40 m., and tlierefore more properly described as an arm of the 
sea. By a careful study of the historians of Alexanders campaign, of the travels of the 
Chinese pilgrims, and of the Ayeen Akbari, General Cunningham, the archceologist, has col¬ 
lected most interesting evidence respecting the former history of the Punjab rivers and of the Lower 
Indus; this is noticed by Mr. Clements Markham in his “ Memoir of Indian Surveys.” 

At the time of Alexander’s invasion, and down to the visit of the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen 
Thsang, the river Indus flowed to the E. of its present coui’se, down the bed now known as the 
Eastern Narra, thence out to sea by the Koree mouth. This accounts for that extensive mtid flat 
which w’e have called the Kori Great Bank. At last, in about a.d. 680, the Indus cut a passage 
for itself through the limestone rocks between Roree and Bukkur, and so passed down by (what in 
now) Hyderabad, and thereafter burst into the sea some 60m. more to the W., or not far from its 
present ernbouchure. Thou was deposited all the alluvial matter which forms the shoal water to 
the W. of the Hajamri mouth, and thus was left (between this and the Kori Great Bank) that 
remarkable deep gut, which we call the Swatch of no-ground, and of which we venture to predict 
that in a century hence there will not be a trace left. 

At tho mouth of the Lukput river, in 3 fathoms, the low land is not visible from the deck ; 
but, if the weather is clear, a table-hill, called MunnOrah, may be seen bearing E, by N.; the banks 
are very extensive, and, frona the absence of land-marks, it is impossible to give any direction for 
the navigation. The river is navigated by a few native vessels as far as Lukput, >Yhich was once a 
place of great trade ; but since the communication of the river with the Indus was cut off partly by 
the artificial erection and partly by tlie natural formation of a great embankment, called tho Ullah 
Bund, Its trade has dwindled away, its houses are tonantless, and altogether it presents an aspect 
of melancholy and decay. The Kori and Seer rivers have been siuweyed as far as they are naviga¬ 
ble, and the creeks between those rivers and the PLukkar river, connecting the Seer with the 
Indus, and thus forming a direct inland water communication between'Jakao and Karachi, 
have also been examined. 

The Bar. The least water on the bar of Lukput river, at L. W. springs, is 0 ft., with a 
depth inside var^dng fi .n 9 to 3 fathoms. The breadth of tho river from bank to bank is about 
3 m., hut the channels « contracted to about Im. on the bar. 


GOORIA, or JAKAO Creek (Juckow), may he known by a small mound at its entrance in 
lat. 23° 10'- N., Ion. (57° 34' E. The least water on the bar, at L. W. is 5 ft. with a riSTd fa 
of 8i ft.; II. ., on F. and C., 11 h. To enter tlie creek, small vessels or boats, must cross tlie 
bar with the mound bearing N.N.E. J E., and keep in that line till the point E. of the moune 
bears N.L. by E.; then stand for the latter point, keeping 108 to 150 yards off shore and wb 
•abwast of It, you may go away E. for the deep-water point on the S. side of the river, aiid brincr u 
t' fathoms. At the distance of 1 ra. above deep-water point there is not more than 5 ft a 
L. W., but the native boats proceed 3 m further up to dischai'ge and receive cargoes. The town o 
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Jakao is between 3 and 4 m. further kill from the bunder. At Gooria Creek the E. delta of the 

From Gooria to the N.W. the coast line is much indented, the land is veiy low and mtei'sected 
with creeks, the mouths of which are shallow. The shoal water line trends pretty straight on a 
N.W. bearing for 20 m. to the entrance of Lukput River. .nr 

The Coast of Kutch from Gooria, or Jakao Creek, trending S.E. by E. almost straight for 
43 m to Assar Pagoda, is uniformly low, and protected from the sea by a narrow sandy ridge, 
averaging 30 ft. in height, but near Assar some 70 or 80 ft. high. Villages are numerous and the 
land well cultivated. The water gradually becomes shallower, to a greater distance off shore, in 
goinr^ to the N.W.; but no dangers of any kind exist, and vessels may stand in to any convenient 
depth, as it shoals very gradually, except in the vicinity of Assar. The bottom is either mud or 
black sand, and very good holding ground. There are no ports along tliis coast. 


NAVIGATION FROM KATIAWAR COAST TO KARACHI. 

The soundings of the Sind and Kutch coasts cannot fail to be an excellent guide for the 
mariner. The co^t of Kutch is about 40 m. to the N. of Dwarka point, and from that point, (which 
has so excellent a land-mark as the Dwarkanath Temple, visible 17 m.) a vessel, bound to Karachi, 
after having hugged the Katiawar coast in the N.E. monsoon, should take a fresh departure. Tlie 
30-fathoms° Hne and the 20-fathoms line of soundings, beUveen Dwarka and the Swatch of no- 
I ground, are very close together, and the 15-fathoms line is very close within the latter sounding; 

• then the deptli more gradually decreases to 10 fathoms, which depth of water runs along on a toler- 
' ably straight N.W. bearing from Lushington Shoal to the Kediw'ari mouth of the Indus. 

But,*as the depths of 10 fathoms are found on the bank which extends a dozen miles to the 
S.W. of Lushington Shoal, it is a safe laile, not to bring Dwarka Temple to bear S. of E.S.E. 
while it is in sight from aloft; or, if at night, till you reckon the vessel to be more than 20 m. from 
it* on that bearing; thus you will pass over the deep water between it and the Lushington Shoal, 
and ^^et soundings with the hand-lead on the bank to S, and W. of the latter. Then, proceeding 
onwards across the mouth of the Gulf of Kutch, do not shoal your water under 15 fathoms till in the 
latitude of Kutch Mandavee, when you will be to N. of all outlying shoals, and will find an exten¬ 
sive hat, the Kori Great Bank (having 15 to 12 fathoms) right onwards to the edge of the Swatch. 
In this latter deep gut you will not be able to get soundings with the deep-sea lead, if the vessel 

is not hove-to. -r> fxr i ^ 

The Coast of Kutch in the vicinity of Assar Pagoda, and several miles W. ot it, has two very 

good land-marks visible in clear weather; a round hill called Nanao, or Nunnomar, bearing due N. 

* 22 m. from Mandavee Light-house ; and a sharp peak, called Kerri Kubbah, bearing N. ^ E. 18 m. 
i from Assar Pagoda. These hills are nearly in a line, and visible in clear weather, when bearing 
I E. by N., when the vessel is on the 8 and 9 fathoms flat to the S. of Jakao. 

I The line of 9 fathoms (L. W. depth), which is found about I league to W. by S. of Assar 
j Pagoda, runs due W., along the parallel of latitude of Mandavee light, for a distance of 40 ra. A 
I vessel working against W. winds, with the ebb tides, from IMandavee towards Karachi, might con¬ 
veniently keep along this flat; on the off-shore tack, not deepening her water beyond 11 fathoms, 
and standing in for a good way over the flat to 7 fathoms; thus she would by the lead alone and at 
night, make sure of passing well to the N. of the Lushington Shoal, which is 33 m. W.S.W of 
Mandavee, and the only danger off shore besides the Ranwara shoals. 

TIDES. All across the mouth of* the Gulf the bottom is very uneven, and the rapid tides 
cause a very confused brealdng sea, even in a depth of 30 fathoms. At Assar Point, it is H. W. 
on F. and C., at 12 h. Om.; ordinary springs rise and fall 12 ft.; very high springs 15 ft.; on 
the neaps, about 8 ft.; velocity, 3 to 4 knots per hour. When crossing the mouth of the Gulf 
of Kutch, great care should be taken to make due allowance for the set of the tide. .Off the mouth 
of the Gulf it is H. W., at F. and C., at 11 h, 30 ra.; flood sets E., 1 to 2 m. per hour, and ebb W. 
about li to m. per hour, just outside of Lushington bank. 

By Night. Ample allowance should be made for Tides when making Dwarka Point from the 
N. at night; vessels should shape a course to pass full 10 m. clear of it. The soundings are no 
guide, as you may have 18 fathoms at 2, at 10, and at 17 ra. off; but, within 10 m., the bottom 
changes from mud to sand and shells; and near the shore it is all coral: for which reason there is 
no good anchorage in the vicinity of Dwarka. 

* A Light-houee on Dwarka Point was recommended more tlian twenty years ago, by Commander Albany 
Grujvc, one of the most distinguished surveyors of tho late Indian Navy. 
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THE GULF OF KUTCH. 

(ViKiATioN OF Compass at Beyt, 0° 40' E. ; and at Jooeia 1° 30' E). 

TJie Gulf of Kutcli has been hitherto looked upon as a dangerous place for a vessel to cet 

, u IS now known to possess some harbours and anchorages already affording, shelter, whilst 
man} o lers possess natural advantages which may ultimately claim for them the notice of Entrlish 
merchants, desirous of procuring cotton from the N. side of the Katiawar peninsula. The coasts of 
wifh ^IJiformly low; the N. shore consisting of sand and mud, whilst the S. one is fronted 

Aqc . ' 1 > I''^^^shwood, and surrounded by coral reefs. The coast between 
TT n fronted with fine white sand-hills, which at night are very conspicuous. 
fnr f on thc Luiiklu range, which are 15 to 20 m. from the sea, stand E. and W. 

fbp r m’ ^ parallel with the shore-line. At the back of them, and 36 statute miles to 
Nnnol Vv’ "" J^Iandavee stands Bhooj, the. chief town in Kutch. These hills, with the exception of 
iijii ’ll remarkable peaks or features by which they may be recognised. The highest E. 

mnv T ^^oondra, is 1,000 ft. above the sea, of a round form, and 

y e seen from off the Halar coast, that is, the S. side of the Gulf, in clear weather. 

Hill, 22 m. N. of Mandavee, is of round form, 1,280 ft. above sea, and seen in clear 
ea ei 40, sometimes 50 m. off, and even, occasionally, wdien Dwarka Temple is also in sight. 

r + If ^ vessel, working into this Gulf, will keep along the N. shore; and, goin" 

1 ^ Gulf with W. winds, should wnrk to windward along the S. coast, taking advantage dL 
le anchorages on the E. sides of the several reefs. 

ASSAR PAGODA, or Tomb, about 23 in. N.N.E. of Sainia Island, mid 7 m. W. of Man- 
avee, ma} be called the N. boundary of the Gulf; and it is in the direct line betw'een Sainia 
s and, the b. boundary of the Gulf, and Nanao Hill in Kutch, the principal land-mark’in that 
pioviiice. Assar is a Mahomedan tomb, situated on the crest of the sand-hills close to the sea * its 
ome IS at an elevation of 113 ft., and may be seen 12 m. off. To the S.W. of this place, rocky 
^ouiid extends 3m. wuh overfalls from 9 to 3 fathoms; and it should not be approached within 
" Mandavee Light should not be brought to bear to the S. of E. by N. 

. another tomb, stands midw’ay from Assar to Mandavee, and is 100 ft. above the 

sea , the little creek to the E. abruptly terminates the high sand-hill of Mir Tamasha, tiius forming 
a s eep sandy bluff, ’^vhich on moonlight nights is seen as soon as Mandavee Light. 

1 ® louiid to Mandavee should make this coast with Nanao Hill in a line with or to the 

left of Assar, bearing about N N.E that being the mark for clearing the W. end of Ranwara 
10 s, which have patches of 3 and 5 fathoms rocky gi'ound, at the distance of 6 and 7 m. to the 
b of Assar. Mandavee Light may be steered for when bearing E.N.E., but should be kept on the 
port bow, as the anchorage for large ships is 2} ni. S. of it. 

h^r shoalest part of the Ranwara the light-house bears from N. to N. 

by E and is 7i m. off. This patch, on which are always heavy breS^ers, is about Um. long, E. 

V ?’l p ^ ® : «Bd least water 2 ft. The foul 

ground of the Ranwara covers an extent of 10 m from 1 ? i i i u v. 

Mandaveo from seaward wheu the light bears between N E by E bn^unS'shTJ 

.ns.de the Ranwara In the daytime the tomb called Ilawul C.’ 2 m. E o'f Mmi" Fort 

KUTCH MANDAVEE, in lat. 22° 49' N., Ion. 09° 20' V ihr. ^ i. • i 

town in the Gulf,* situated nearly SJ m. to th; E. of Mir imaeLT, ^ 
nearly square form fl.auked with bastions, and was m its day a strong place. The S W ba‘<tio. is 

h. ghest, and on it the hght-house is bn. t, about 20 ft. above the para^t. and 83 ft. above H.W. 

mark. Ihe Rao s palace (no longer used as .such, but cobsideratelv given up by His Highness the 
Rao, as a rest-house for British officers and their families), a large tlat-rooM building, and a more 
conspicuous land-mark than the light-house, stands about 100 yards to tliP P np u ^ 1 

i. tl,. S.K. of il. f„,..hkU .1,0 o.™, ch.oKf “,o Si (ikh W 

fo the L. and to N. of the town the creek runs inland, but it is merely the bed of ■> wo* 
course, with a standmg pool here and there, except during the periodical rains mid the nthtT •''' 
tides of the fine season. The creek’s mouth is obstructed by sand-banks, which change with S 

See Chart: Gulf of Kutch, by A. D. Taylor, No. 43 j scale, m = 0'4 of an inch. 
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^ast chance of wind and consequent swell; although nearly diy at L. W. small boate can enter soon 
after the flood has made, and coasting craft of moderate burthen soon after half-flood, breshets 
from the interior during the rainy season have an excellent scouring effect upon the fair channel oi 
Mandavee Creek, but the first subsequent sea-breeze spreads the choking sand-banks again. 

Trade. Mandavee is a very opulent and busy port; its merchants trade by land and iiver with 
Marwar, Sind, Katiawar, &c.; and by sea with Bombay and nearly all ports of western Hindostan, 
Persian Gulf, Maskat, the Red Sea, Gulf of Aden, and east coast of Africa (principally Berbereh 
and Zanzibar), and sometimes, but rarely the Mozambique Channel. From Bombay are imported 
the usual European goods and refreshments consumed by the British troops in Kutch, and a laige 
quantity of English thread, with which the Mandavee cloth (rather famed for its quality), is woven. 
The imports from Africa ai*e ivory, rhinoceros hides and horns, cocoa-nuts, and betel-nuts; a gum 
called chund-roz used in dyeing and varnishing; at times, seeds, as joari, mung, and til; gold in 
dust and ingots, dollars and Venetians. Of late years also a cheap, coarse and American 

cotton cloth (hence called mirikani by the Kutchees), has been much imported, obtained from 
American vessels at Zanzibar, and highly prized for its durability as wearing apparel by the natives 
of Kutch. The exports from Mandavee consist of cotton, cotton cloths (all woven as above with 
English thread), and brass in wire and rods. 

The cloth yard-measure used is the gnz, of a trifle over 33^ English inches, and there are 24 
(am to one guz. The current coin of Kutch is the kuri or coori, 404 of . which (as established by 
the British Government), go to 100 Bombay rupees; this exchange, however, is not recognised by 
the native merchants, by whom the trade is calculated in dollars (reals), and Venetians (either 
miigrabi or sitrani). British authority in Kutch is represented by the Political Agent or Resident 
at Bhooj, who Inis also a marine residence by Siraia Village on the east of Mandavee Creek, where 

a flag staff will be seen. ^ i -rn • j i *• 

People. The population of Mandavee comprises Banians and Bhatias ; bound by their 
religion not to take the life of the smallest creature; they pay a tax to the Rao,rin consideration of 
which their feelings are respected, and peacocks and pigeons (so numerous in and around the towns) 
are forbidden to be lulled. The crews of the fleet of boats which trade with Africa and Arabia are 
sometimes Musselmin, but principally Hindoos. As sailors they are bold and skilful, the Rajputs 
notedly so ; their mualims (the pilots of Kutch) are a race deservedly famous for skill and daring; 
many of them have quadrants and nautical tables, and can determine the latitude by sun and pole- 
star, and their longitude by dead reckoning. 

Some of the Kutch boats (called Kotiyeh) are large, well built and decked, and carry a pair or 
two of carronades. They sail for Africa about the beginning of Oct., and return just before or with 
the S.W. monsoon. The late arrivals, finding generally too much swell in Mandavee Roads, and 
surf on the bar, have to run over to the sheltered anchorage at Chanka (see page 347), and despatch¬ 
ing^ much of their cargoes by small boats to Mandavee, when lightened take advantage of the first 
lufl of the monsoon (for which they have to wait only a few days), and come bumping over the bar 
into Mandavee Creek at H. W 

Mandavee Creek. Boats, drawing more than 9 ft, water, can seldom enter Mandavee Creek 
at the mo.st favourable season (Oct. to Feb.), when the rains from the hilly country have scoured 
out ii deep channel. With the W. winds, after Feb.,,the entrance begins to get choked up with 
sand ; until, in May, a boat drawing 7 or 8 ft. lias to bump over the bar to get into the creek; and, 
in the latter part of May and beginning of June, frequently a dozen vessels are rendered useless by 
this operation, and as many more liave to undergo a thorough repair. These boats coming from 
Bombay and distant parts, knowing that it is about H. W., never give a thought as to the depth 
of water; but, running in carelessly, take the ground, and bump till the receding tide leaves tliem 
high and diy, when their goods are landed in carts; and the vessel, being lightened, floats in at 
next high tide. 

light, Mandavee Light-house, on tlie S.W. baHtion of the fort, in lat. 22° 49V N., Ion. 
99° 20' E., shows a anlall fixed light, at 83 ft, above H. W., but its light cannot be seen at a greater 
distance than 9 or 10 m., except in very clear weather. 

Tides. It is H. W. on F. and C. of moon, at Mandavee at 0 h. 15 m. This time is some- 
limts retarded several minutes during W., and accelerated during E. winds. The rise and fall is, 
at ordinary springs, 15 ft., and sometimes at high springs 17 ft. At neaps it is 9 or 10 ft. 

In navigating the Gulf of Kutch, vessels’ should always make allowance for the tides, which 
run 4 or 5 m. an hour at springs, and 3 at neaps, E. and W., between Cliinri reef to the S., and 
Ranwara Shoals to the N. All across the mouth of the Gulf the bottom is very uneven, and the 
rapid tides cause a very confused breaking sea, even in a depth of 30 fathoms 

'J he tides at the anchorage off Mamkvoe, in 3 to 5 fathoms water, run at the rate of 3 knots 
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liour on the springs, and at noaps less than 2 knots ; further out from the shore they increase 
m strength, and, on the Ilan^Yara Shoal, attain a velocity of 5 knots on the springs, and 3 at neaps. 

maintained between that shoal and the reefs of Chanka, Nom, and Bida, to 
le ., and cause a heavy deceiving break, in many places, where deep and shallow water are con- 
iguous. Betw’een Mandavee and Tamasha the soundings gradually increase offshore to about 10 
a loms at 4 m. distance ; outside of that, and to the W. towards Assar, and a little beyond it, there 
aie oveifalls from 5 to 10, and in some places to 20 fathoms. The tides, running with great velo¬ 
city over these rocky patches, cause a heavy rippling and break, which is very deceiving to a 
stranger. ./ xi o j o 

X f anchorage for ships, in 3 to 5 fathoms at L. W., clay bottom, from 

m m. due S. of the fort; and nearer the shore for small steamers, in 2 fathoms, sand and 
^ N. by W., and the Political Agent’s flag-staff (on the E. side of the creek, 

of the large banyan tree), bearing N.E. by N. There is a shoal rocky patch bearing 

■p^ WTT^ ^ liglit*house, having 11 ft. only at low springs. 

T-i Q ^ white tonib, 70 ft, above tlie sea, in a clump of trees on sand-hills, 2^ in. 

I. . <. rora Mandavee h ort. This tomb on with Nanao Hill clears the E. end of die Ranwara Shoals. 

•''T A ^od Mandavee Fort, by the village of Seraia, stands the marine residence 
0 tlie rolitical Agent in Kutch, with a flag-staff in front. Modwa Point is 8 m. E. of Mandavee; 
the intermediate shore is fronted with sand-hills, 80 and 40 ft. high. The point itself is a high 
sand-bluff, and off it there is a ledge of rocks dry at L. W. which are deep-to, having 3 and 4 fathoms 
dose to them. Inside the point is an extensive backw’ater, which runs back to within 2 in. of 
Kawul Pir, but is only entirely flooded at very high spring tides, and at H. W. in the S.W. mon¬ 
soon. Behind Modwa Point there is excellent shelter for small vessels hauled up in the S.W. 
monsoon, preferable to Mandavee Creek, as there is a depth of more than 2 fothoms on the boi* at 
H. W. springs, and it is protected from W. winds. The ledge of rocks before mentioned extends 
nearly a mile to the E. of these. To the S.W. of the bluff, the sand dries out for nearly a mile 
from the shore when the tide is out. 

The coast-line to the E. of Modwa recedes from the low water-line-from 2 to 3 m., but there 
are long thin strips of sand, from 5 to 10 ft. above H. W. mark, fronting tlie sea, which are from 
i m. to 1 m. distant from the sea at L. W.; between these and the main land is an extensive 
Swamp, covered with mangroves, and intersected with numerous small creeks, where boats go to 
cut fire-w’ood. 

NAVINAR, or NAWINAR POINT, 20 m. E. of Mandavee, consists of two or three thin 
strips of sand, the highest part of which is not 10 ft. above H. W. mark. The main land here 
recedes 4 m. from the point, and the intermediate space is a vast sw’amp, covered in places writh 
mangrove bushes, through which runs up the Nawinar Creek, and many other small ones. Nawinar 
ioint IS deep-to, having 11 and 12 fathoms S. of it, less than f m. off. To the E. of Kuwinar 

IS shelter for a few small vessels during W. winds, in 2 to 3 fathoms, with the Point 
VV.b.W., out of the strength of the tide. 

between Modwa and Nawinar, consists of detached sands, 

Pn nV them The W. ones are 4^ m. E.S.E. of IModwa 

1 oint, and he Jv ones Hm. W. by S. of Nawinar Point. The S. sides of tlieso bunks aro dcop- 
to, baving 12 lathoms at 2 or 3 cables olf. A vessel ought not to shoal nuder 15 fathoms here. 
Dunng the fim half Hood, and after half ebb, the shoals mav ho distinguished by the rimding of 

water orihem" ’I’w "l T' ‘’j^tinguished from the mast-hea<l bv U.e discllouro.! | 

p IJ , f 11 ? T distant from tho anchomgo in Mandavi o 

Roads , they extend fully 3 m. ofl the nearest shore, ° | 

Moondra Creek uioutli (between ninngrovo bushes) hears N.N.E. 3 m. from Nawinar Point ' 
and It nms up lo u hnnder-house N.N.W. for little more than 1 m. The house iTpotdhcth isolated 
at H. AJ . springs, the tide flowing a mile to the N\ of it. There is no constructed road from the 
blinder to the town, and the mud left by the receding tide rendei-s it a matter of creat ditlicultv for 
carts to carry goods to and from Moondra. The bunder-house is H m. N. bv E. Klvinar Poi, 
MoontoFort, situated N. of the bunder-house 2Jm,, has a white mosque, distinguishable li 
good way off. and a grove of high cocoa-uut trees i m. to the W. cf it. i > S' o a 

S^ondra Sho^s. At 3 m. to E. of Nawinar Point there is the S.W. end of a 2-fathom liank 
bang N.E. and S.W 2j m long and 3 or 4 cables broad; and N.K. of this ag2 thl if: 
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The coast from Moondra to the Nukti or Toona Creek entrance, is neaidy straight, about E. by 
N. i N., and the mud dries to nearly 4 m. off the shore by Moondra, and 2 m, off towards Toona. 

The soundings are very regular, and bottom mud. All along the Kutch coast water-couraes empty 
themselves into the sea during the rains, and the whole coast from Modwa to Toona is very low, 
with cocoa-nut trees by all the towns W. of Budresir Temple, which is 11 m. E.N.E. of Moondra, 
and has a small white dome which points it out very well, and may be seen 9 or 10 m. from a vessel’s 
deck. There is a grove of trees IJm. S. of the temple, and Budresir Fort is a little W. of it. 
Toona Fort stands some distance inland, about a dozen miles E.N.E. from Budresir Fort; the 
intermediate shore is quite low and sandy, with two or three little villages. 

NTJKTI CEEEK, called also Toona Creek, as one branch of it leads up to Toona Bunder, is 
13 m. E. of Budresir; its W. point is very low, covered with mangi’ove bushes, and nearly over¬ 
flowed at H. W. The only object that marks the entrance of Nukti Creek is a mud island, covered 
with trees, 15 and 5^0ft high, called Tekra by the natives: it is about f m. long, N.W. and S.E., 
and about a mile to the N. of Toona sandy point, from \vhich Toona Bunder bears about N.W., 
distant 4 m. Pilots are required to take small vessels up to the Bunder. 

Toona Tekra trees are in lat. 2*2° 56' N., Ion. 70° V E., and about ^20 ft. above H.W. level. 

Boats bound from Mandavee to Juria on the opposite side of the gulf, in the N E. monsoon, 
run along shore and sight the Tekra before they branch off to the S. .Juria Bunder beam about 
S.S.E. \ E, distant 15^m. from Tekra. 

Toona Bunder lies 4 m. N.W. from Tekra; and, though it is the sea-port of the large town of 
Anjar, is an insignificant place: with difficulty can boats of 50 tons burden get there at high 
spring-tides, as it is up a small creek, not 30 yards wide, branching away from the Nukti. The 
creek, but for posts that are erected on each side of its entrance, would not be discernible. The 
flood-tide rushes by the small mouth of this creek to the N. with a velocity of 4 m, an hour. A 
pilot of the place would be required to take the vessel in. 

The Runn of Kutch. In the N.E. monsoon, from Nov. to Feb., the Bunn is dry, and 
traversable by men and camels; but the fine sand of the surface, agitated by the N.E. winds, blinds 
the traveller. In the Westerly monsoon, the sea water is propelled by the wind many miles to the 
E., and the Runn is then a great inland sea, and quite impassable for travellers. This vast sheet 
of water, in the vicinity of the three large creeks which drain it (the Nukti, the Kundlo, and the 
Hanstul) is subject to the regular tides, but the rise and fall is not of any extent, though the 
Hanstul, from the great height of the internal waters, attains a velocity of 6 to 7 m. an hour at its 
mouth in ebbing. When, in Jan., 1852, the rise and fall of the gulf water off the mouth of tho 
creeks w'as 15 ft., it was only 5 or 6 ft. to the S. of Jinghi, some 15 m. from Hanstul mouth: this 
difference of level of course renders the ebb tide, in the Hanstul deep channel, to be of longer 
duration, and the flood shorter, or respectively about 8 and 4 hours. 

The HALAE COAST, or N. coast of Katiawar. The entire S. side of the Gulf of Kutch 
is under a different sa\'ereign, the Jam of Nowa-Nugga, whose territory commences with all the 
banks and creeks which lie S. and E. of the Hanstul. The Halar coast has no high land ; but the 
Birda Hills, in the interior of Katiawar, are sometimes visible from this S. side of the gulf in clear 
weather. Between the Hanstul and Juria there is a little rocky island on the Runn, called Bora- 
ka-thul, about a mile from the ordinary H. W. mark. It is covered with the cactus and other 
bushes, and fresh water may be obtained on it by digging. 

Mungra Reef, to the N.W. of Juria, has its W. end at the distance of 8 m. from the fort, and 
its E. end 6^m. From it the mouth of the Hanstul bears N.E. by N. nearly 10 m., and the mud 
uncovers at L. W. out to a line between them. The E. end of Mungra Reef bears S.E. ^ S. about 
12 m. from Toona Tekra. The W, end of the reef is deep-to, having 5 and 6 fathoms close to it. 
And at Jm. from this W. extreme there is a heap of sand and shells, which is the first part that 
dries (then showing distinctly the position of the reef,) and it lies with the N.W. bastion of Juria 
and Durbar Hduse in a line nearly. The breadth of the Mungra Reef is one mile at the W. end, 
and IJ-m. at the E., there is a deep channel along the S. side of it, and a vessel may anchor and 
be sheltered from strong N.E. winds, with the satid-heap bearing from N. to N.N.E. 2 m. off, in j 
3 fathoms, at L. W., muddy bottom, with Juria Fort E.S.E. | 

JXJEIA FORT bears S.E. by S. 21 m. from Toona Fort. The N.W. bastion, which is about * 
89 ft. above sea, and the Durbar House (300 yards S.E. of the former) are high and conspicuous, ’ 
And outside the fort, nearly a mile to the S., there is a grove of high trees. These three marks ; 
point out the place unmistakeably, and may be seen in clear weather 10 to 12 m. off* from a vessel’s ; 
deck. Juria N.W. point is of low sand, and bears W.N.W. from the fort; the bunder is j 

more than 2 ra to the N.W. of the fort, and m. to E. of the N.W. sandy point. I 

Juria Bunder House is N.W. i N. 2Jm. from the fort, aiid the entrance of tho creek 
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(a^niongst mangroves) is with this house 1 m. distant on with Jiiria trees. Boats coming from 
IManclaveo to Juria keep along the Kutch coast, and sight the Toona Tekra before they slant off to 
uiia, am iim round the E. end of Mungra Reef, with the bunder-house b&ring S. into Juria 

half-flood, by boats drawing upwards of 7 ft, water. 

IP r. \ ^ and C. of moon at Juria Bunder at 2h.; rise and fall of tide is 

AT ApuStTy neaps; but 18 or 19 ft. at highest springs, 
f 3 . , ^ village, bearing S.W. from Juria Fort 7-J m.; there is, at the distance 

tne village a small, round, conical hill, detached from the main, and 
w f +? * +1 ’ which is a Mahomedan Fakir’s place, called Aku Peer, and J m. 

QAo • fVioTT village, is a range of rocky mounds, 60 to 80 ft. high, fronting the 

^ ground N. and S., and constitute the sanatorium of the English 
tpnt inlio 'vhen tents are pitched there,‘they make an excellent land-mark. These 

cu-PPlr nff fhl y^- springs. Between these hillocks and Aku Peer there is a small 

U. m' fn which is a large rock, dry at half-tide, and the mud and rocks dry at L. W. 

tprminntp vifi * 1 Balaclieri there is a range of hills about 100 ft. high, which 

teiminate rather abruptly to the S., at li m. to the S.E. of tL village. 

^ l^alacheri, and the place is only 

fronted wit] ^ native pilot. The shore between it and Nowa Nugga is 

TnH. ic.i Jam-Nugga, the largest and best fort in the gulf, 18 m. to the S.W, of 

Kunrln independent principality, Halar, which is ruled by the Jam of Nowa- 

Arrfw • anthority is represented along the S. side of the Gulf of Kutch by the Political 

A^eiit in iiatiawar, whose head-quarters are at Rajkote, 50 m. to the S.E. of Nowa-Nugga. The 
tnrJf anchorage off Nowa-Nugga. The Kota is a high,' circular, 

^ i” ai^ove the mean sea level, and^ from-its white- 

s, may e seen in clear days, ^Yhen the refraction is great, at 20 m. distance, and commonly at 
m. Kather more than Jm. to the E. of it stands the Durbar House, a large building with a 
gai e 100 at either end, and ^m. to the N.W. outside the fort, is a look-out tower; all three are 
conspicuous objects. Nowa Nugga kota is in lat. 22° 27' N., Ion. 70° 3' E. 

0 1 village and fort, \vhere stands the bunder, or sea-port of Nowa-Kurrmi is 

m f -R lort. Boats can come up the creek to within f m. of this liule fort.^^The 

f ID r?7 about 2 m. from the anchorage off Nowa-Nugga, and nearly 1 in. to the 

L, i “d the E. side soft mud. Eoji, a little Hindoo 

temple with a flag-staff, stands midway between the anchorage and Bayday Fort. 

iftff at Ih. 40 m.; rise and fall at high sprintrs 

18 ft. at ordinary springs 16 , and at neaps 10 ft. & F o'’ 

larcro 1 off Nowa-Nugga is with Peritan Island just seen outside of the 

oSs oTnow! K Temple bearing S. by W.. or both tho 

Srel l^ortlfeTw 'n in 2 or 3 fatlioms at L. W.. well 

soft mud that a vessel can ' P'evail from Feb. to Oct., inclusive. The bottom is such very 

Mill bear from this anchorage S.W."hv S ’"wesVo'rthlrr®^'' 'T'"' n fl "^'i 

reef, dry at L W havinsr a iinas,.rr» 1 . I ef this anchorage ^ m. there is a small detached 

lloji land, is on the lino of both these^slioals. House, touching the E. e.Ktreme of all 

stand on H!°m‘al/’the°high toiverfoVkiva-Nugla^arnM Peritan Reef, must 

Roji rocky land ; this is to avoid a 2-fathom patch Fyins 5 m E^nf V °t 

w.ot the entacof Bej.le, | 

\yill hear about W. from the anchorage above described. To the W^f ’ ^!t N. extreme of which ! 

lew:IetigLn,Sg wThfS e" 

jukmg id, ^ .3 .to tee., like et ,to Tek™ en Ute i 

Soundings. Off the Peritan a vessel ought not to shoal under 20 fathoms, till its high tiers 
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bear to the W. of S. A coral reef, steep-to, and dry at L. W., extends off this island 1 m. to 
N.E., and J m. to S.W.; the W. side of Peritan forms the E. side of the Surmut liari entrance; 
and, when the reefs are dry, a vessel may conveniently anchor, to get shelter from N.E. winds, in 
the mouth of the Surmut, with the Peritan trees bearing N.E. by E., in 5 or 6 fathoms, muddy 
bottom. Peritan high trees are in lat. 22° 37' N., Ion. 69° 57' E. 

To the E. of a line from Nowa-Nugga on the S. to the Toona Tekra on the Kutch coast, there 
was in 1852 at L. W. nowhere more than 10 fathoms water across the gulf, whereas the charts of 
1821 represent the head of the gulf as much deeper, and there can be no doubt it is gradually 
filling up, E. of a line from Peritan to Eudresir there is nowhere more than 20 fathoms. Here 
it may be useful to the navigator (when going direct from Mandavee to Nowa-Nugga,) to know that 
Peritan bears S.E. by E. about 15 m. from Nowanar Point on the Kutch coast. 

The COAST. From Nowa-Nugga to the W. for more than 30 m., the main land of Halar 
recedes 4 to 6 m. from the sea face of the reefs which bound this coast, and it has no distinguishable 
objects, with the exception of two or three hills, which are too far off to set as land-marks: but 
clumps of mangrove trees on the reefs form excellent guides; they are not allowed to be cut down, 
and are named by the boatmen Peritan, Dera, Nurira, Karumba, and D’huni. Dera differs from 
the rest of these marks in being a sand-hill, which from a distance looks like a tent, when the sun 
shines bn it. The Bii’da Hills are frequently visible from this side of the gulf; and, off Roji, they 
may be seen on a clear day (a distance of 46 m.) 

Surmut. S.W. of the Peritan there is the entrance to the Surmut-kari, between reefs, a 
little more than f m. mde; and at the same distance within the enti’ance there are some rocky 
patches, which render it unsafe to run far in without a pilot, but a vessel may anchor from J m. to 
^ m. to S.W. of the Peritan Reef, in 5 fathoms, mud, with the high trees bearing N.E. to E.N.E., 
and well sheltered against strong N.-Easters. But it will not be prudent to run in there till a 
couple of hours after H. W., when the edge of the reef will be seen quite diy. 

DERA SAND is a range of low sand-hills, 6 m. S.W. of the Peritan. (The name is applied 
to the coral reef surrounding it, or the whole space included between the Surmut and Seeka Inlets.) 
I he N.W. end of Dera Sand is bluff, about 15 ft. high, and off it are a few scattered, stunted 
mangroves. To the E. these trees are thicker, and there ai’e two or three single conspicuous trees 
at the distance of from 1 to IJm. E. of the bluff. The reef extends off Dera sand-hill nearly 
m. to N.W., and Goos Reef is to the S.W. of it. 

Seeka Inlet is 2 m. W.S.W. of Dera, and is navigable for only 4 or 5 m. at L. W.; but at 
H. W., large boats can pass through channels amongst the mangrove bushes, almost in a direct 
line to Rqji, and thence to Bayday. 

NIJRRIRA is a clump of trees with a sand before it, distant 8 m. about W.S.W. from Dera 
Sand-bluff. The reef extends off it H m. to N., where the rocks are highest, and 2 m. to N.E. A 
mangrove swamp joins Nurrira clump with the main land. In the centre of the bay, between it 
an-d the Dera, lies the Goos Reef, more than 8 m. long E. and W., and 2 m. broad. At i m. from 
Its N. side there is a long sand, that dries before the reef itself, and shows well. On its S. and 
deep-water channels, which, as well as that on its E. side, bear the name of Seeka 
Kan. These channels are used by native vessels when it is blowing very fresh, they thus avoid 
the heavy sea outside. Ihe N. edge of Goos Reef is on the line from Dera Bluff to Nurrira. 

^ Soimamgs. A ve.ssel should not, in working, come under 12 fathoms between Nurrira and 
Peritan, and not under 15 fathoms when N. of the former, and between it and Karumba. There 
IS nowhere so much £W 25 fathoms at L. W. to the E. of a line from Dera, in Katiawar, to 
Moondra, in Kutch. There are rocky patches, of 7 and 8 fathoms, in the middle of the Gulf, 
mid-way in tlie track of vessels from Mandavee to Seraia. 

KARUMBA is a mangrove island, 4 m. long, E. and W., and a little less N. and S., with a 
clump of high trees on its N. edge, which bears from Nurrira W. f S. C m. North of these trees 
the reef dries I^-m. off, forming a projecting point, from which the line of reef on the one side 
trends to S.W. for 4 m., to the entrance of Seraia Kari, and on the other takes a S.E. direction 
for 2^m. to another channel that leads round Karumba Island up to Seraia: the mouth of tliis 
latter channel is nearly mid-way on the line from Nurrira to Karumba; it is very deep, but narrow, 
and at 3 m. up is only navigable at H. W. by boats standing over the reefs and the mud-flats. A 
vessel may run in for i ra. at L. AV., when the reefs are visible, and bo well sheltered from W. winds. 
K> f Karumba is deep-to, and a vessel should not come under 20 fathoms; 

7 the trees bearing S.E,, you con come into 15 fathoms, mud; -and with them E.S.E. into 

mtioms. Between the treoH of Karumba and those of Chanka Island, there is nowhere to the 
* ' ^’Mhoms at L. W., except in the mouth of Seraia Creek. 

*«AIA inlet, betweem Karoornba and Dhuni trees, may, at no very remote day, become 
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the Liverpool oi Katiawar. ^ Seraia is already an important native port, and its position, as regards 
the cotton fields of the peninsula, together with the great depth of water in tho inlet and the perfect 
slielter it affords, mark it out as deserving the attention of European merchants. The fact of its 
belonging to a native chief, who has no one to advise him on maritime matters, liinders the develon- 
nient of trade at Seraia Inlet, which has as great a depth at L. W. as the MerSey of Liverpool can 
show at IL W. in its entrance. Seraia-kari mouth is in lat. 22° 28' N., Ion. 69° 32' E. 

The Entrance. From Karumba trees a thin low strip of sand, with mangroves on the sea- 

Tnff fiigfier, and has bushes on it, the tops of which are 

.•nr above H. W. mark. The rocks dry a little more than a mile W. of this sand, and a vessel 
wi nd excellent shelter in this entrance of Seraia Inlet, or Kari, from N.-Easters, by anchoring 2 or 
3 cables lengths from the reef, in 6 to 10 fathoms, mud, with this nearest point of the sand E. by 
., a er Karumba trees have just passed behind the N. point of high sand; and \vith a large I 

hill (Him. off,) bearing S.S.E. i E. These last are the leading 
maiks into Seiaia Creek. Towards L. W. the reefs are well defined, and at any time the mast- 
nead^k-out man will discern them, when within 2 or 3 cables’ lengths. 

, . ^ on sand, 6 ra. W.S.W. of Karumba, forming the W. point of Seraia- i 

kari, which runs up 9 m. to Seraia Bunder, a very small place. The principal town, to which 
goods are carried by land, is Kambalia, which is 6 m. S.E. of Seraia. The creek is known by both 
names, Seraia and Kambalia; it has not yet been surveyed on the large scale, and a vessel had 
better take a pilot at Kutch Mandavee, if bound to Seraia. 

CHANKA, or Sahnka (the N. end) in lat. 22° 32' N., Ion. 69° 23' E., is a little island 
covered with trees, 9m. N.W. of Dhuni trees: and from hence to Vomani, the X. point of 
Okha-mundel, this end of tho gulf has nothing but reefs and islands, with good channels 
amongst them, which are most useful to coasting craft during strong breezes, when there is a 
1 outside. Chanka is the N.E. of four islands on the Great Bural, or Chanka Reef 

the JS. face of wliich is 10 m. in length. The N.E. end of the reef forms in a full semicircle' 
with a radius of l^ra. round Chanka Island; after the first quarter-ebb, the rocks at its margin 
begin toshqw themselves. Chanka bears about S. by E. from Mandavee. 

Buhasir Rock, on which a small post is erected, lying rather less than a mile from th^ 

1 trees. 

ANOHORAGE. To the E. and S.E. of Chanka trees, there is good shelter for shins of nnv 
size agjiinst W. \unds, the beacon on Bubasir Rock making navigation easy. A good anchorafto 
in at loms, mud, at L. W., about ^ m. S.W. of the rock; but a vessel only taking shelter for -i 
singe i( e, may anchor to the N. of it in 8 or 9 fathoms, mud, just on the edge of the shoal 
soundings, with Bubasir Beacon S. by W., and Chanka trees W. 

Cliauka in the S.W. monsoon is worth knowing. A vessel 
] pi f warka and Karachi, and unable to claw off the coast, need not now, with the 

S r of Kutch. Ihiin seldom falls 

heieabouts, and the shore is not so Completely hidden as off Bombay. In the day time the towns 

N^or S^'^orBera^Shoaf Island will be discerned from aloft, and a vessel can run in to 

tJu. Vo S to PlZ T-T '"ould be unable, with a S.W. wind, to 

haul up to S. to clear Hun man-danda and fetch the anchorage on the E. side of Bate Island 
without tacking, therefore we recommend her to run for tbp 7 

To do this, she'must stand to the E. along the N. T T ^ P 

Annroachiiur this rppf nf 1-T W fn ham . nr . I A^uial Reef. Care should be taken, in 

approac ng tuis reel at 11. W., to keep a good look-out for the trees on Noru and Chanka wliich 
should not be approached nearer than 3 in., till the vessel is nff iha inff , 
up to the S.E. Xu Chanka trees bear S.. kud thenX water wi f JfT « haul 

may anchor in 8 or 10 fathoms, mud, about one mile to the E of JIuln'^TR? a 

^'"“s^heTter ’ lar7 T" fl”od'.o°S.E.“‘ 

Shelter. Large native vessels arriving from the Malabar and African coasts, after tho com¬ 
mencement of the b.^\. monsoon, seek shelter to leeward of Chanka, and there dischui Rc tho bulk 
of their cargo into smaller boats, which, watching their opportunity, bring the goo^ds over to 
MaiMavee; the larger vessels follow at spring-tides, and boldly run into Kutch Mandivee Creek at 
H. W. Ill the daytime, when tlie tides are highest. 

Soundings. Between Bubasir and Dhuni fringing reef (the latter is 5 m. S.E. of the fo^mAr^ 
the bottom IS pnerally mud. though a few casts of hard ground were found, but the wato k 
deep In working to the W.. amongst the reefs and islands, the native boatmen usually 1 
the lalhng tide makes the banks apparent. The most minute description of tliose chaimpl > 
amongst these islands would not be sufficient for tho guidance of a large vessel, which should tob ^ 
native pilot, as tlio tides are so strong in some places; and an intimate knowledge of their soAs 
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necessary, as the eddies make a vessel unmanageable in light winds. The set of the tide during 
the first hour of ebb, when it runs out over the reef, is of coui'se very different from the direction 
it takes after half-ebb, when it is confined within narrow, deep channels. 

BTJBAL REEF, the vast coral reef surrounding the islands of Cbanka, Noru, Bida, and 
Chusra, is completely covered at PL W. of spring-tides, the islands only being then visible. Its 
N. face is very deep-to, the soundings irregular, from 20 to 30 fathoms, and the tide rushes by with 
a velocity of 4 to 6 knots. Off its N.E. end the water is shoaler, 15 to 19 fathoms, and beyond 
this there* is a bank, on which are found rocky patches of 7 and 8 fathoms : there is no danger on 
ihia bank, which extends more than 10 m. to N.E. of Chanka, although the shoal water and uneven 
bottom cause heavy ripplings and breaks, the rush of tide being so strong. 

Nora is a large, low, mangrove island, on the Great Burral Reef, situated SJm. to W. of 
Clinnlm trees; it is nearly 3ni. in length E. and W.; its N, face is fronted witli sand, at tho 
E. end of which are the highest trees, about 25 ft. above H. W. On the N. of Noru, the Burral 
Reef is deeply indented, and the soundings are mostly mud near the reef in the two angles, where 
small coasters, when working tide-work with W. winds, can, at L. W,, find anchorage, where they 
wait for the next ebb. Chanka, the N.E. island, is described in the preceding page. 

Bida is a mangrove island, nearly 2 m. across; its W. face is fronted with sand, the N. end of 
which is highest, being nearly 20 ft. above H. W.; it lies 3 m. S.W. of Noru, or about half-way 
towards Chusra, and about 5 m. to E. by S. of Paga Sand. 

Chusra, a small rocky islet, with a clump of trees on its N. end, stands 2Jm. S.W, of Bida, 
aud marks the S. extreme of the Burral Reef, as it is only 3 cables’ lengths within the S. point of 
the rocks. Chusra trees are a most excellent mai‘k for navigating these inner channels. 

The N.W. extreme of Burral Reef, which extends nearly 6 m. to the W. of Noni highest 
trees, and is 7^m. to N. of Chusra, has the rocks at its edge piled up in three places, which are 
dry in rather more than one hour after H. W. of spring-tides, and at neaps are scarcely covered at 
all. The Rao of Kutch (to whom the Burral Reef with its islands are said to belong) promised to. 
erect a beacon on that point, that vessels might avail themselves of the shelter against N.E. winds 
afforded in a snug anchorage with a depth of 4 or 5 fathoms, muddy bottom, 3 or 4 cables’ lengths 
to the W. of the fringing reef: the bearings for which ore as follows:— 

ANCHORAGE. Chanka trees (seen from aloft,) just touching the N. sandy face of Noru 
Island, bearing E.; and Chusra trees bearing S. by E. J E. (on with Quoin Hill on the main land, 
which is 16ra. distant, and only seen above the deck, and in clear weather.) This is a good 
anchorage, in 4 or 5 fathoms, mud, where no ebb-tide is felt, and very little flood. To the S. of it 
there are patches of shoal water; and a bank of sand and rock, with overfalls from 5 to 7 fathoms, 
e.xtcnds to tlie W. to Chinri Reef, and S. to the Paga Reef; over this bank the soundings are every¬ 
where alike, ranging betw^een 5 and 10 fathoms; but in the centre there is a deeper gut, having 
12 to 15 fathoms; the bearings of the land must then be the sole guide, as the soundings, except 
wlam in the centre, will not indicate a vessels position; and, at spring-tides, the ripplings and 
breaking water frequently alarm a stranger. 

Paga, or Turtle Reef, lies 3 m. to the N.W. of Chusra trees, and to the W. of Bida, allow¬ 
ing a passage I m. broad between it and Burral Reef. Its greatest length is nearly 4 m., S E. 
and N.W . On its "W. side is a bank of sand, wliich is only completely covered at H. W. springs, 
and forms a good mark; this sand-heap lies 3 in. to the E. of the E. end of Beyt Island. Okha- 
niundel table land S.E. bluff (which is 8 m. S. of Posbetra), seen between the Brothers, or Sahn 
islands, is the mark which will keep a vessel clear of the S.E, extreme of the Paga Reef, and \Vill 
lead in clear to those Islands. The highest peak of the Birda Hills (seen only in clear weather, 
ace page 352), on with, or one degree to the left of the highest part of Ajar Island (seen from 
aloft) clears the N.E. side of Paga Reef. The N. tip of tlie reef (which never shows above water), 
lies 3i-m. to the E. of the Chinri Sands, and hears about W.S.\W from the anchorage described, 
us available during N.-Easters, at the N.W. extreme of Rural Reef. 

Chinri ll^ef, 2 m. N. of Bate Island, has also a sand-heap only covered at high springs, on its 
S. f>idc which luiars N.W^. by W. ^ W., 4-Jm. from Paga sand ; the reef that dries extends more 
than 1 m., and shoal water neaily 2 m., to the N. of the sand; the E. extreme of this shoal water 
bears E.N.E. nearly 2 m. distant from the sand. To the S. of Chinri sand the reef is deep-to, and 
ihrre is a passage, 1 m. wide, between it and the reef off Bate Island; but between it and Sainia 
Island, the water is shoal, with overfalls from 3 to 8 fathoms. 

I BEYT, BET, or BATE ISLAND. The E. end, composed of sand-hills and biislies, 3 m. to tho 
’ Paga sand, is calle<l Hun’man Point, after a temple of that name, situated about i-m. within 
lo point, riie reef to the N. of this j>oint is called Ilun’man-danda, and extends IJm. to the 
I • 0 tho sand-liillb ibal border tlie island’s N side. The island from N.E. to B.W'., measures 
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5 ni., but, being a narrow and crooked strip of land, is in its windings half as long again. Its S W. 
hidf is rocky table-land, about 50 or 60 ft. high. Temples in honour of Krishna abound; the 
population, princtpally Brahmins, are mainly supported by pilgrims who resort here. When Bcyt 
lort was taken from the Waghers by a British force in 1850, the principal temples were blown up 
with the lort; before that time the island had 500 houses and 3000 inhabitants. 

Beyt Fort Flag-staff is in lat. 22° 27^ K., Ion. 60° 5' E. 

Shelter at E. end of Be3rt. A vessel, coming in along the S. side of Chinri reef, must pass its 
sand-heap at one cable’s distance, and stand to the E., not letting Aramra Tower disappear behind 
Bate Island, till Qiusra trees just touch the right or S. side ofPaga Sand, which bearings will lead 
her clear of Hun man-danda; then she may steer to the S.E. with the latter marks on, graduUlly 
opening them as she hauls to the S., and as the Kiu Hills begin to appear to the left of the bushes 
on Hun man Point, when she may steer for those hills, keeping them jiist open to the S. of the 
bushy point, or a.bout S.W. by S. (according to tide, remembering that the ebb will force her to W, 
against the Hun man-danda); and then anchor off the E, end of Bate Island, as follows. 

Anchorage off the E. end of Bate Island, well sheltered from W. gales, and approached as 
above, may be had in 5 or 6 fathoms mud, rather more than ^m. from the shore, with Hun’man 
Temple N.W. by W. the sandy e.xtremes of Bate Island, from S.W. by W. to N.N.W., (the Chinri 
sand being just shut out of sight by the latter beai’ing), where the ebb sets to the N., but the 
flood is scarcely perceptible. To the E. of this anchorage the bottom is rocky, so it is well to anchor 
near the island, the water during W. winds being perfectly smooth. 

POSHETB-A BAY. Between the sandy S.E. side of Bate Island and the main land of Okha- 
mundel the passage is very shallow, having a bank in mid-channel which is nearly dry at low tide. 
The water deepens towai’ds the S. extremity of the island, but the many sunken rocks make it 
unsafe for navigation without a pilot. Poshetra Point is nearly 4 m. S.E. of the E. end of Bate, 
and the town of Poshetra is on high ground nearly 2m. S.W. of the point; there are two large 
banyan trees to the N.W. of the town, wliich are conspicuous objects. There is a sunken reef 1 m. 
to N. of the point; and, to the E. of it, foul ground for nearly 2 m. A sand-bank on this foul 
ground, called Boria, and only covered towards PI. W^, marks the E. extreme ; but a separate little 
reef lies to the N. between which and Paga Reef the fair channel is ipm. broad. Chusra trees, 
touching the N. end of Ajar Island, are the leading marks through this passage. 

When clear to the N. of these Boria Reefs the Kiu Plills are a little open to N. of Poshetra 
Point. When clear to the E. of them, the S.E. bluff of Okha-mundel table-land is seen between 
the Brothel’S Islands. 

The Brothers, called by the natives Sahn, are two islands 2pm. S.E. by S. of Poshotru 
Point; the W. one is largest, with a flat top, about 60 ft. high; the other is a small conical islet. 
There is good anchorage pm. E. of the Brothers, and also on their W. side, in 6 to 10 fatlioms, 
mud, and sheltered from all winds. Attention has lately been called to this Poshetra Harbour 
as affording deep-water shelter for the largest ships, within Pm. of the main land of Okha-muudt.d. 
This territory belongs to II. H. the Guikwar of Baroda. 

MOUTH OF GULF OF KUTCH. 

Sainia Island, in lat. 22° 29 N,, Ion. 69° 4' E., bounding theN. side of Bate Inner Harbour, has 
a sandy .spit stretching off 1 m. to the N.W. There is a little tomb called Sainia Pir in the cenlro 
of the island, 40 ft. above H.W. level, which is the most useful mark hereabouts, and may bo soon 
9 or 10 m. from a ship’s deck, Gurur Shoal, of sand and rock, on which there are various dontlis 
of water, from 10 to 3p fathoms, extends over a length of 10 m. N E. and 8.W., and has a snndv 
knoll, called Beka, just dry at lowest water of spring tides, on the N.E. end. 5 in. from the main 
land ; Bate cocoa-nut trees just to the light of Sainia Pir, bearing S.E. p S., mark this little patch 
which dries at the lowest spring tides. 

Soundings. The depth between the Gurur Shoal and the sliore reef varies from 12 to 
fathoms; the bottom is sand and shells. The S. and W. parts of the Gurur are free from dangeV- 
but to avoid all risk do not bring Dwarka Temple inside Kutebigud Fort, or to tbe S. of S. bv E 
The S. end of Gurur Shoal is connected with the shoal water off Chora sand-liills by a shallow 
neck, having 10 fathoms water, with much deeper water on either side; but, as these overfalls are 
so deceiving, ships had better pass to seaward of the Gurar. 

Between the Gunir shoal and the main, during a calm, on the ebb tide, the soa sometim *s 
breaks even in deep water; and on both tides there are heavy ripplings, causing alnrm to a 
stranger. When standing in towards the Gurur, the change in the colour of the water, the 
ripplings, and great quantities of sea-weed in large patches drifting on the surface, would sulHcieuiIv 
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point it out by day. But the soundings are a sure guide; the 20 fathoms lino is decidedly 
marked; and the water will, when the flood tide accelerates the vessel’s speed, generally shoal 
10 fathoms at a cast. In W. ^inds there is a hollow breaking swell on the Gurur. 

By night a ship not bound into the Gulf of Kutch, should not shoal under 20 fathoms, off its 
mouth, as the following bank lies to the N.W. of the Gurur. 

LTJSHINGTON SHOAL, called TJnnia Mor by Kutch boatmen, is a shoal patch of sand and 
rock, the former doubtless brought by the currents from the coasts of Sind and Kutch, and deposited 
on the rocky nucleus, where the ebb from the Gulf of Kutch, conflicts with the S.E. ocean current 
of the S.W. monsoon. It is supposed to be getting shoaler gradually; 3^ fathoms at L. W. was 
the least found in 1850, but there may be a less depth on it. The soundings near it vary, from 
15 to 16 fathoms at 2 m. to the S., and from 20 to 30 between it and Gurur, from which it is 
11m. A cast of 5 fathoms was found at 4 m. to the S.W. of Lushihgton Shoal, in which direction 
a lO'fathom bank extends 16 m. Shoal patches of 8 fathoms lie to the W. of it; from 10 to 11 
fathoms is the depth on its N.W. side, from whence the water gradmdly shoals to the Kutch coast. 
To the E., between it and Ranwara Shoal, there is a deep gut with from 30 to 35 fathoms. 

The 3 .}, fathoms patch of the Lushiiigton Shoal, is in lat. 22® 37^ N., and Ion. 68® 48' E, 
From it Nariao Hill, in Kutch, bears N.E. -> N., 46 m., and is visible in clear weather; Beka 
Shoal bears E.S.E. 13 m.: and Dwarka Temple S.S.E. 25 m. 

The Tides on Lushiiigton Shoal set E. by N. and W. by S. from 1-J- to 2^ knots per hour. 
H. W. on F. and C. at 11 h. 30 m., when the ordinary rise is iO ft. 

ENTERING the GULF OF KUTCH. For a steamer, or a ship with a fair wind, bound 
into the Gulf of Kutch, the passage between the Gurur and the mainland of Okha-mundel should 
be used, care being taken that, in giving that shoal a wide berth, the vessel does not go too near 
tlie spit off Sainia; the fair channel is 3 m. wide. From Dwarka the tides make strong in and 
out of the Gulf of Kutch, setting with the line of coast, 2 to 3 knots per hour, increasing to 
3 and 4 as you approach Bate. 

Vessels bound to Mandavee from the S., passing between Gurur and Lushiiigton Shoals, 
should keep Dwarka Temple and Kutchigud Fort in one, or bearing S. by E. so long as either can 
be seen from aloft on that line. Assar Pagoda, off the Kutch coast, should be steered for, aud 
will bear about N.E. 20 m. distant from outside the Gurur. 

Deep Water. To the N. of the Gurur, between Lushington and Pianwara Shoals, there is a 
gut of small extent, having over 30 fathoms water; from this deep basin, which is a good guide to 
know a vessel’s position, on a fine day Nanao Hill in Kutch may be seen bearing N.E. by N., and 
I all will be clear before you : but due care must be taken to allow for the tides, which set E. and W. 
in the mouth of the Gulf, about 3 m. per hour. The above bearing of Nanao Hill leads clear in 
mid-channel between Lushington and Gurur Shoals. A steamer may conveniently pass between 
the Gurur Shoal and the cofist of Okha-mundel, when bound to Mandavee in the daytime, and, 
by taking a fresh departure from Sainia Island, will not only make more certain of steering straight 
for Assar Pagoda on the Kutch coast, but will save several miles. 

BATE INNER HARBOUR, on the W. side of the fort, is unfit for large ships having so 
much rocky ground. If wanting to anchor off Bate Fort; after the S. end of Sainia is brought to 
boar W.N.W. (as at page 351), stand to the S.E., over the flat, for the cocoa-nut trees, when 
they ‘are on with a large round tree, until the S.W. bluff of Bate Island is just disappearing 
behind Haji Kurraari's Point, when the steamer must be hauled up to the S. and W., and may 
round the latter point at less than 2 cablets length, and nnclior to the S.W, of it, with Bate Fort 
E.S.E. to E. by S., in 4 or 5 fathoms, rocky bottom. Of course none but a steamer could enter 
as above, but a small sailing-vessel might work in with a N.E. wind. 

Dil’ections for entering Bate Harbour. There are several channels into Bate* at H.W.; 
l)ut, for steamers, the passage round the E. side of Sainia Island is preferred, as the rocky point of 
I its reef sliows itself so plainly, and a vessel should pass quito close to it. There is no flood tide 
I felt in thi> passage, though N. of it, across its mouth, the llood stream runs 3 or 4 knots to the E., 
and the ebb to N.W. A sandy spit extends for a mile to the N.W. of Sainia Island. Beka Shoal, 
' the N.E, end of the Gurur, which has a little sandy knoll, dry at lowest spring tides, is marked by 
• Sainia tomb just to the left of Bate cocoa-nut trees. Therefore, when the trees are seen clear to the 
I l>'/f of all Sainia Island (seen best from aloft) tlie ship is well clear to the E. of the Gurur Shoal, 
and should sUnd onwards to S.E., allowing for tide, if bound into Bate, with those marks a little 

ujiiji), till Chinr iSand bears E., when she may gradually open out the whole of Bale Island 
to the ict'i or E. of Sainia Island. 

« Sec Admiralty Chart, Bat© Harbour, by A. D. Taylor, scale fn. = 2 inches. 
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To ®^ter the passage along the E. side of Sainia, Having arrived (as abovel within a 
mile to the N. of the island, keep a look out for the N.K tip of its reef, and steer for it S.S.W. 
paying great attention to the tide, which rushes past the tip of the rocks with great velocity. Two 
sandy points of the Okha shore, between Sainia and Aramra, will be seen in line aliead, keepins 
Tj^w ^ Sainia Reef, which is only partially covered at 

the island, not opening out the sandy points till the S. 
end ol Sainia bears W.N.W., when you may go a liUle further S., and anchor 2 or 3 cables to the 

A °i • Point, in 5 to 7 fathoms, with Vomani Point (see page 354) 

which is 1 m. to S.W. of Sainia Island, bearing W. P b 

half flood, and then cross Bate Bar, with the E. sandy 
J ^ .i^TT Bate Fort; in this passage she will have more than 4 fathoms 

^^6 deep water (witli Sainia Pir bearing E.), where it breaks even 
in a loms w len the tide is running to windward, she must borrow towards the S. end of that 

it, haul to the S. and anchor to the E, of Okha sandy point, with Vomani 
mound bearing W., as before. 

WINDS AND WEATHER IN THE GULF OF KUTCH. 

In the Gulf of Kutch W. and S.W. winds prevail from Feb. to Oct. inclusive, and N.-Easters 
m -Nov-j Dec., and Jan. In the latter month it occasionally blows fresh, but for never more than 
Uvo or three days at a time, followed by light winds and calms, or light sea-breezes in the afler- 
noom The barometer W.9^5.with these strong N.-Easters, mdfalh before W. sea-breezes. 

In the latter end of the month ol Jan. and beginning of Feb., dense banks of fog are frequently 
seen at early dawn on the horizon, after a calm night; when the sun rises, these drift to sea with 
the land-winds, and are blown back with W. Avinds, obscuring all objects. They genei-ally come in 
heavy detached masses, wetting everything, and almost obscuring the sun, which, however, shines 
out with apparently greater waimith during the intervals These fogs may be expected until ihe 
latter end of February, and are invariably wet. The same prevail on the coast of Sind at that 
season over the swamps of the River Indus. 

Irom the first 'weekof Feb. fresh breezes, from W. to S.W. may be expected ; these are iiidi- 
ca ed by a slight fall in the barometer, and last for two days, succeeded by calms or light winds. 

lid although N.-Easters may still blow occasionally after this date, it is but seldom, and only 
as a morning or after midnight; and a slight nse of barometer precedes them. 

1 * the beginning of March the W. winds may he said To have fully set 

in , an now ca ms and light N.E. winds are of only occasional occurrence. Towards the venial 
or some time in the second or third week of March, there are one or two days in which 

oims happen at the head of the Gulf, iu heavy squalls from S.E. to N.E. The 
barometei gave no wamiug of these. ^ ^ 

modetate\rnm rmAn?aii)^'n'lT’ losing strongest in the afternoon as a sea-breeze, and 

soon’s swell has eoinmnjK'' 1 forenoon. From the beginning of May the lieavy S.IY. mon- 

round the N W noint nf Ol n o'Aj’ance of the Gulf, and it becomes a difficult matter to work 
Sevail in SocS ?im J.lT "In'T the strong ebb tides that 

sort of Kutch Kotiyete attempt it Xr mid^May SthevV®'' 

.,„.uS loTfaS “V.:?; "ill. ".«™ »le« stongtl,. 

Kutch boatmen leave Mandavee, and lie at Hate, lookinrr outfor^ hrpnl eiUci]aibing of 

?om Th"l£t 

thfG^lfXm Ma^'7 """ 

the Gulf fiom Mandavee on one tack without going to Bat^. 

N.E. Monsoon. In beginning of Nov., the land-winds, or N.-Easters. may be looked for will 
ceitunty, and frequently are of moderate sR-ength. After the middle of the month they blow fre=>l 
occasionally, someUmes lasting all day; but, when the foifenoon is calm, the sea-breeze mav h 
looked for soon after mid-day. The sea-breezes off the Kutch coast are a great relief aCth 
dry land-wmd. On the Halar coast the N.-Easters are pleasant. ^ 

a e. On Nov. Slst, 1851, a heavy gale from S.E. and S. was experienced throughout th 
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Gulf, and many boats were wrecked and foundered. It first commenced as an N.E. fresh breeze 
at daybreak (during the previous night there were light squalls from all quarters), the barometer 
was then much the same as the day before, but afterwards fell (instead of rising as usual) towards 
10 in the forenoon, by'which time the wind had gradually veered to S.E. and become a moderate 
increasing gale. Rain likewise fell. From 11 h. a.m. to 3h. p.m. the wind was strongest, blowing 
a strong S.E. gale at times, in squalls with rain. Towards evening the wind had veered to S.W., 
and decreased to a strong breeze, but occasionally blowing a moderate gale in squalls. During the 
night it gradually veered to^N.W., at the same time decreasing, and the sky clearing, and at day¬ 
light the wind was N., but only a fresh breeze. The barometer was lowest at 2h. p m., and after 
that hour rose rapidly. In the foreonon of the S2nd it was as liigli as it had been 6 days before. 

In Dec. the N.E. winds occasionally blow fresh, but for never more than three or four days at 
a time. In the afternoon they are \ery weak,*and sometimes there is a calm, or a very light sea- 
breeze. The E. I. C. sloop Elphinstone had a gale in this mouth, from the S.E. and N.E., when 
about 120 m. to the W. of the entrance of the Gulf of Kutch. 

Passages. Dm-ing the S.W. monsoon, frequent breaks in the weather occur to enable boats 
to run between Mandavee and Bate or Seraia, and between Toona and Juria, but these only last a 
day or two at a time. Large Kutch Kotiyehs, which ai’e late in returning from Zanzibar to Man¬ 
davee, stop off the latter place and communicate with owners ; then run over to Chanka sheltered 
anchorage, to which place small Kotiyehs are sent to lighten them of their cargo, and bring it across 
to Mandavee Creek. The large vessel follows at high spring tides, and bumps in over the bar. 

From Nov. to Jan. the N.-Easters blow fresh outside the Gulf; and it is prudent for vessels 
wishing to work into it, to anchor for a few hours off Dwarka, or Kutchigud, should it be ebb tide, 
and start with the flood across the mouth of the Gulf, to make the Kutch coast, where the water is 
much smoother. A course of about N. by W., or, with spring tides, perhaps a nearly N. course 
from Kutchigud Point may thus be made good, leading a vessel nicely between the Gurur and 
Lushington Shoals towards the Kutch coast, along wliich she may continue working to the E.; or, 
if the wind be light, she may anchor to wait for the next flood tide, or till she can make head against 
the ebb. 


KATIAWAR COAST.-BEYT ISLAND TO GULF OF CAMBAY. 

(Vaeiation, fkom Dwajika to Diu, about 1® E). 

The W. Coast of Katiawar, from Be^^t Island to Diu Head, is 100 m. in length. The 
N.-most 30 m., called Okha-mundel, under the Gaikwa of Baroda, is almost severed from the main 
by the Runn, a mud flat, submerged in the rainy season, between Mudhi and the Gulf of Kutch. 
j The 2’^ m., from the Runn at Mudhi to Miani, form part of Halar, the territory of the Jam of 
Nowa-nugga, to whom belongs tlie S. side of the Gulf of Kutch. The S. 10 m. is also under the 
I dominion of the Gaikwar of Baroda. Between M’hul Dwarka and Seel Bunder, 45 m. is under 
the Nawab of Junaghur. From Mahadeopore to Miani belongs to the Ranaof Porbunder. The 
coast is low, with a sandy ridge fronting the sea. The country is generally well cultivated with 
cotton, sugar-cane, and various kinds of gi-ain and herbs. The towns and villages are numerous, 

I and many are walled and flanked with round bastions. There are few lulls visible along the coast- 
! line. The Katiawar coast is safe throughout its whole length. The currents, if any, set along 
I the line of coast, so that a vessel may run along at any distance; but, at night, a line of about 
' 20 fathoms would be near enough. 

I The Birda Hllk, being from 12 to 18 m. inland, are very conspicuous, and visible from 25 to 
I 30 m. off. Wlien viewed from the N. they are seen in three distinct peaks; the left hand one, 

1 called Venu, is highest, being 1,730 ft. above the sea. As you go S. to Porbunder these peaks 
I come together; off Navi Bunder the highest peak is seen on the right hand side of the range. 

' Junaghur Mountain, or Girnar, 35 m. inlond, is of a conical form; its summit, which is notclmd 
! with two or three small peaks, and thus rendered remarkable, is elevated 3,837 ft. above the sen, 

; and may b'. seen in clear weather from a distance of (H; in., or all along the coast from Diu Head 
to Porbunder, until a vessel passes to the N. of the latter place, when it disappears behind tlie 
Birda range. It is described as an immense bare and isolated granite rock, presenting all tlie 
I gigantic muBses peculiar to that formation. On it tliere are uumerous temples and monastic 
rstablislnnenb^i of the Jains, which are amongst the most interesting architectural works in India. 

T The Girh Range, averaging 1,000 ft. in height, is not visible any distance off the W. coast, 

I though Nandiveli, its E, peak, 1,847 ft. above the sea, is so good a land-mark for the S. coast, 
j Water is only procurable in any quantity at Verawal, which is also the best port to obtain 
j fire-wood, as it is near the hills, where the wood is cut, and consequently cheaper than elsewhere. 
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Okha-Mundel. This’district (tlie W. shore of which, from Okha Point to 
f 13 is under tlie Kamavisdar of Dwafka, who is appointed by the Gaikwa 

of Baroda. At. H. W. of spring tides and in the S.W. monsoon it is very nearly insulated by the 
submergence of the Emm, a salt marsh that extends from Miidhi a dozen Tiiiles to the X.E. into 
the bay between Pindara and Poshetra, villages on the shores of the Gulf of Kutch. Salt is left ' 
on It by the receding tide, which the natives are permitted to collect without any tax. Okha is 
very low, the substratum being sand-stone; the soil is very poor, and only cultivated around the 
vnlages, bajri and til are the only grains tliat thrive; the agriculturist depends on the monsoon 
01 Ins supply of water, wells being very scarce. The prickly pear grows profusely all over the 
peninsula, and interspersed with the babul or leafless thorn, they form thick iungles, where 
thieves and outlaws until lately hid themselves. The conch shell, called bv the natives chank, is 
louiul ol large size and in great quantities on the shoals along the N. shore and around Bevt 
island (hence sometimes styled Chankudhur), and is an article of commerce, as on both Indian 
and Ceylon shores of the Gulf of Manar. 

But for the great temples of Dwarka and Bate, the Okha district would be utterly uiiim- 
poitant. ihe appearance of the coast from sea, when approaching from the S., is as follows:— 
sand-lnlls for 10 m. from Mudhi to Dwarka, cliff's from that place for 7 m. to Kutchigiid, then 
sand-hills for 12 in to its N. extreme. Besides Beyt Harbour on the AV. side of that island, good 
anchorage is available.m deep water with muddy bottom off' the E. extreme of the island, and also 
to tile E of loshetra (see page 349.) The inhabitants of Okha-mundel are called AVadhel-Eajputs 
and Waghers; the latter being the people who have so often resisted the local authorities of this 
province. The origin of these tribes is lost in obscurity; by some they are supposed to be 
aboripnes of the soil. The natives have, for the most part, lived at the expense of the thousands 
ot pilgrims which come from all parts of Hindostan to Dwarka and Beyt; and, till lately, by 
plunder, both by sea and land. Kutchigud in the fine season, and Be}"! and Chanka (Salinka) in 
monsoon, were the haunts of the notorious pirates, spoken of formerly as the Sanganians. 

The S.E. coast of Katiawar, from Diu Head to Goapnath Point, is generally bold.and safe 
to approach, of moderate height, though rather low in some places. Trees, or the appearance of 
cultivation, are seldom perceived, being confined to the vicinity of the villages, and it is destitute uf 
an aNarlable good harbour where ships could easily enter and ride with safety during a gale of wind. 
Shalbot Island might be made available as a harbour of refuge, or even as a commercitd port, for 
the S.E. coast of Katiawar. The depths along this coast are nearly equal at different disLances 
tioni the shore; the soundings, therefore, do not give sufficient warning, nor dways d(!‘notc the 
(istanceou. Ihe greatest depths are found off the more prominent capes and rocks; thus, (us 
in the Gulls of Cambay and Kutch, where the tides run with such velocity, and scour out deen 
channels), a deep cast should give warning of the approach to a rocky shoal. 

Ihe coast from Shalbet or Chanch to Goapnath Point is of sand-stone. The inland country 
IS line u a ing, anc avemges ubout 100 ft. along the sea-board, but rises towai'ds the 

^uia\\ar. ot e.^j. of Shalbet Island there are no remarkable hills seen from sea, 

o-rli Tn^tr .T"’ Sea-Coast presents high perponclicular 

the rock overhangs, rendermg it in many places inaocessibli The cliffs 
are holloaed into caves, and formed m o sharp projecting points, attesting the violence of the S.W. 

ITZVarsare nmd 1 "d T' sarid-stone. The coast is rock-bound, 

but tlie bays aie mud and sand ; it is cv^ryvvl.cro safe to approach, from 5 to 9 fothoms bciu« the 

Hverage depth within 3 cables’ lengths of the cliffs. At the back of Jafrabad the inland cuimtrv 
bcconios more mountainous at the distance of 10 m. from the sea ’ 

1 1-1 commence about 30 m. to N.E. of Diu, and e.xtend over 40 m. of 

latitude, 1 wind space nearly all the nver.s of Katiawar have their source. Captain George 
(3, Vint, oplie Indian \avy. was captured m IslO by an outlaw Kativo (native of Kaliliwarl. named 
Jeiwawidla, wlio kept him prisoner on the t.eer mountains for two and a half mouths, where !m 
suffered seyerdy frmn lover. I hoy consist of a succession of ridges and iselaU d bills, covered 
withferosl trees and jungle, and with a suilaco c.Uiemcly rugged; caverns and deep ravines are 
very numerous; tiiey are the haunt of lions, leopards, wolves, jackals, I'o.ves, wild cats, and wild 
swine ; porcupines also are very numerous. 

On the plains to the S. of Gogali, the nil-ghao with deer and antelopes are plentiful, and so 
jire wild lowl m the cool season. Vast bodies of migratory rats sometimes move over the poniii- 
sula, none knowing whence they come, nor, on tlK.dr disappearance, whither they go; thev are 
double the size of the common rat, and their ravages in some years aro of alarming extent. Tlieso 
rats so undermine the ground as to make it very dangerous for travellers going across counlry in 
I horseback. Ihe grains principally cultivatod are bajri (millet), joari (maize), and wheat. 4'he 
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sugar-cane is grown to a considerable extent. Cotton is the principal commercial crop. The soil 
is not fertile, being in general rather sandy, and requiring much irrigation for the production of 
crops; but for this there are ample means, as, besides the many streams throughout the country, 
water is in general close to the surface, and wells are very numerous, especially in the S. part of 
the country. 

VOMANI POINT, the N. extreme of Okha-mundel, in lat. 22° 28' N., Ion. 69° 3' E., is a 
little conical mound, elevated about 25 ft. above H. W., and situated 1 m. from the S.W. end of 
Sainia Island; a shelving coral reef dries off it half-way to the Island. Okha Point, which is 
rather more than 1 m. E. of Vomani, and about J m. S. of Sainia Island, forms the W. shore of 
Bate Inner Harbour, before described. (See page 350.) 

Chora Sand-Hills stand along the sea-shore 5 or 6 m. to S.W. of Vomani Point, and the 
same distance to N.N.E. of Kutchigud Point, and off them the foul ground extends 2 m. Aramra 
is a fort 7^ m. N.E. by N. from Kutchigud, and standing 2 m. at the back of Chora sand-hills; it 
is on the S.W. shore of Bate Harbour, and between the two places there is a ferry. 

KUTCHIGUD, a small fort at the bottom of a shallow bay, which is open to the N.W., bears 
from Dwarka about N. by W., 5^ m. The intermediate shore is rocky, fringed with a coral reef, 
extending about J m. off. The soundings are all coral, or hard rock; 10 fathoms is the depth at 
1 m, off shore, and 16 to 20 fathoms at 2 m. There is a good landing-place on the sandy beach 
in the Kutchigud Bay to N. of the fort, protected much by a fringing coral reef to the W.; this 
beach is frequented by turtle. Beerwala, or Veerwara, is a large walled town standing between 
Dwarka and Kutchigud. A square tower in it is a good mark, and visible several miles from 
seaward. When running up towards Beyt, Beerwala Tower must not be seen to the W. or to right 
of Dwarka Temple. Kutchigud, with a little strip of land round it, belongs to the Rao of Kutch: 
it was formerly one of the haunts of the notorious pirates, spoken of in old accounts as Sanganians, 
or Sangadians, who had a fort, which is now in ruins, on the extreme point of land J m. W. of 
Kutchigud Fort. A former Rao of Kutch built Kutchigud Fort to protect the trading-vessels of 
his own subjects from those pirates. 

From Kutchigud the coast trends away N. by E., gradually rounding to N E. by E. towards 
Bate, with a dangerous rocky reef extending from 2 to 2^- m. off shore; and outside of this, leaving 
a fair channel 3 to 4 m. wide, lies the Gurur Shoal. (See page 349.) 

DWAHKA TEMPLE, also called Dwarkanath or Jigat, and Goomti, from the small stream 
washing its base, is a shrine of very great sanctity, and resorted to by thousands of pilgrims from 
the most remote parts of India. The structure is of stone, well carved, with figures from base 
to summit, and white-washed all over, which makes it a very conspicuous land-mark. Its eleva¬ 
tion above the sea-level is 168 ft., and it is visible at a distance of 17 or 18 m. in clear weather 
A little to the W. of it, close to the edge of the cliffs, a column is erected to commemorate the 
capture of the place by the British under Colonel the Honourable Lincoln Stanhope on the 26th 
Nov., 1820, There are several small temples between this column and the fort. The Goomti is 
merely one of those streams that drain the country in the rainy season; at low tides its mouth 
is closed, though the sea washes the S. side of the fort at H. W. 

Dwarka Temple, in lat. 22° 14' N., Ion. 68° 58' E., is nearly 1 m. to E. by S. of the point.^i^ 

Anchorage. For large vessels the best anchorage is in 11 to 12 fathoms, sand, with Dwarka 
Temple E.N.E. distant IJm., but holding-ground is bad hereabouts, and towards the entrance of 
the gulf; the surveying-vessels lost several anchors. The flood-tide sets to the N. The landing- 
place is on the steep sandy beach between the cliffs and the mouth of the Goomti, by an old dariv 
temple washed by the sea at high tide. But with any S. swell there is here too much surf,* and 
boats should then go into Rupon Creek. 

Rupon Bunder, the port of Dwarka, 1J m. to the N. of Dwarka Point, is marked by a square 
flat-topped house on a sandy neck of land, on the N. side of a creek. The cliffs which commence 
at Dwarka are about 40 ft. high, covered with cactus bushes, and terminate at Rupon Creek, which 
is shallow and much obstructed by rocks at the entrance. The -small country vessels which visit it 
lie aground at L. W. on a fine sandy beach where the water is smooth, as the sea breaks on the 
fringing reef ^ m. to the W. The force which invested Dwarka in Nov., 1859, was convenientlv 
landed here from the steamers and ships. 

Tides. It is H. W., on F. and C., at Rupon Bunder at 10 h. 30 m.; high springs rise 11 ft., 
ordinarily 10 ft.; neaps 6 or 7 ft. Off this place the flood sets to N., sometimes more than 2 in! 
an hour, and the ebb to S.S.E. about the same strength. As the vessel goes N., the tides increase 
in velocity, rendering navigation difficult. 


* A light-house was proposed for Dwarka Point, by the lato Captain Albany Grieve, I.N. 
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MIANI BUNDER, in lat. 21° 50' N., Ion. G9° 21' E.,'bearing N.W. 17 ra. from Porbunder, ! 
and 33 m.- to the S.E. of Dwarka, is a little village with a small fort, on the S. bank of a consider¬ 
able creek, called Burtu or Vurtu, which has about 9 ft. at H. W. in its mouth. The Pagoda, so 
called, is an old Hindoo temple, called Hersad Mata, situated on a hill about 180 ft. high on the 
N. side of Miani Creek. The Creek can only be entered at H. W., the bar and all inside being 
dry at L. "W. Off Miani it is perceptible that the flood-tide sets N. Between Porbunder and 
Miani the soundings are rocky to 10 and 11 fathoms 2 m. off shore, increasing to 15 fathoms, mud, 
at 5 m., and 20 fathoms at 10 m. The coast is low, rising gradually to the hills at Miani. Pro¬ 
ceeding to the N. the water becomes deeper and the bottom rocky, with mud intermixed; the 
soundings are 15 fathoms at 2 m. off, 20 about 5 m. off, and 22 at 8 m. off. 

The coast from Mudhi to Miani runs S.E. 22 m., forming a high sandy ridge, broken hero 
and there, in gaps; the only remarkable objects being two small conical hills 3 m. to the S.E. of 
Mudhi Foit, and just half-way between Miani and Dwarka. The shore is throughout a high sandy | 
beach by H. W. mark, but paved with flat rock below that. Mudhi, or Murri, 12 m. S.E. of 
Dwarka, is a little hamlet with a small dark temple and old tower, standing on an elevated rocky 
piece of land, on the S. side of the small Bunn or swamp which separates Okha-mundel from 
Katiawar. 

PORBUNDER, in lat. 21° 37' N., Ion. 69° 35' E., the largest town on the coast, and a place i 
of considerable trade, bears S.E. 17 m. from Miani and N.W. from Tunkra Temple 9Jm. The 
town is within the fort, the walls of which are T^ra. in circumference. The landing-place is 
opposite the S.W. bastion, in which is the flag-staff, which hoists the white flag of the town. The 
Baiia of Porbunder possesses the district of Burda, or Jaitwar, the sea-coast of which lies between 
Mabadeopore and Miani. He is of the Jaitwa tribe of Rajputs, and subordinate to the Gaikwa of 
Baroda, to whom he pays tribute, as well as to the British Government, which also receives a share 
of the customs duties of Porbunder, ceded to the late E. I. C. in 1809, for the maintenance of a 
small military force at Porbunder. 

The Birda Hills, from 10 to 18 m. to the N.E. of Porbunder, are visible a long way off, in 
clear weather 25 m. from the coast. The highest peak is said to be 1,730 ft. above the sea.' 
Junaghur Mountain, or Geernar, 3,837 ft. above the sea, is plainly visible in clear weather from 
Porbunder, but in going N. a ship loses sight of it as it disappears behind the Bii’da Hills. 

Anchorage. The coasting craft anchor 2 to 3 cables’ lengths to the W. of the town, and are 
a little sheltered from N.W. winds, this boat-anchorage being slightly protected by a rocky spit to 1 
the N.W. ; but the bottom, inside of 9 fathoms, is more or less rocky, and very bad holding- j 
groinid. Large vessels must anchor nearly 2 m, from the fort in 9 fathoms, mud, with flag-staff on ‘ 
with northern Birda Peak. The creek opens at the N.W. angle of the to\sTi, in a very narrow 
rocky mouth, with only IJft. at L. W. springs, deepening to 9 ft. under the w’alls at the jetty. 

Tides. H. W., on F. and C., at 9 h. 45 ra.: rise and fall 6 ft. at ordinary springs. The tide 
in the creek runs from 1 J- to 2 knots per hour. In the offing the tides "are not perceptible; 

H. W. occurs, here earlier than any other pjirt of the coast: the flood-stream diverges hence to 
N. and S. 

NAVI BUNDER, another walled town, in lat. 21° 27' N., Ion. 69° 47' E„-bears S.E. 15 in. j 
from Porbunder, and is 15 m. N.W. of klahadeopore, close to the sea, with a good creek formed by t 
the junction of the Bhadar and another small river. It washes the N. wall of 'the town, and falls j 
into the sea Jm. to the N.W., but the mouth is shallow and rocky, and difficult of access. This ^ 
is, however, said to be the largest river on the W. coast of Katiawar. ' 

The coast about Navi consists of sand-hills, with occasionally a littlo rock on the beach, the 1 
suif always heavy. Several villages, known by patches of trees, line the shore. Between Navi j 
Bunder and Porbunder the coast trends N.W. i N., fronted with sand-hills, at the hack of which 
is an e-xtensive swamp, extending in the rainy season from the one place to the other, but in the ' 
fine season confined to the vicinity of Gosa, a village L:twcen Navi and Tunkra, from wliich it I 
derives its name of Gosa-ka-bara. In the cool season vast numbei's of water-fowl are seen on. it 
banks. Tunkra temple, standing J m. to the N.W. of a village of that name, i.s 6 m. N.^\. . 
from Navi Bunder. 'J’he moutli of that extensive swamp or back-water, during the rains, is about j 
1 m. to the N. of this temple. This coast is all sandy, with a rocky bank oxtoiiding 14 m. oft'. | 
Gutsido of that you have 10 fathoms, mud, gradually deepening off into 15 fathoms at 6 m. 

MAHADEOPORE, or Madupore, in lat. 21° 15' N., Ion. 69® 58' E., is a walled town stand- 1 
ing close on the beach, about 7 in. to the N.W. of Seel, and 15 m. S.E. from Navi Bunder. The ■ 
beach is steep and sandy, and landing is difficult on account of surf. This fort or walled town is ' 
small and square, with round towers at the comers. Behind Mabadeopore are some curious caves, ! 
and high sand-hills to S.E. of it. Here commences the territory of the Raiia of Porbunder. \ 















SEEI BUNDER, in lat. 21° 11' N., Ion. 70° 2' E., about 7 m. to S.E. of Maha.deopore, and 
m. to tlie N.W. of Mangafol, has a good creek, with plenty of water in it for native vessels of 
any size, but the mouth is only open during rains. On the S. point of the creek is a newly-built 
square tower on a high sandy mound. The to\vn of Seel is about a mile within the creek, on the 
S. bank. A single brab-U'ee rises out of a copse of trees at the village of Merunsa, to the b.E. ot 
Seel New Tower. The natives are extremely desirous of making Seel Creek navigable duiing the 
fair season, and undertook some works for that purpose during the year 1853, 1854. 

MANGAEOL BUNDER, bearing N.W. i W. 10 m. from Mandar, and nearly 2 leagues to 
S.E. of Seel, is another small anchorage for boats, formed by a ledge of flat rock which has been 
cut away on the inside so as to form a wharf, alongside of which boats lie and take in their cargoes, 
but it is open to all except N.W. and N.E. winds, and will not admit more than three or four 
Kotiyehs, or native vessels, at a time. The town of Mangarol is 1J m. N.E. from the bunder, and 
is conspicuous from a distance of 10 to m. by a high tower connected with the chiefs house. 
Near this place there is much cultivation and trees, and some fine old Mohamedan tombs amongst 
banyan trees. The fishermen at the bunder village are Hindoos, but at Mangarol the inhabitants 
are chiefly Mohamedans. The Nawab of Mangarol is a Mohamedan, tributary to Junaghur. 

The N.E. winds off the land, from Nov. to Jan., are a fair wind with very smooth water; and 
vessels may coast it within 2 m. From Mangarol the line of coast runs N.W. J N. to Navi Bunder, 
a distance of 27 m. The soundings regular, over a muddy bottom, but rocky from 1 to m. off 
shore; at 2m. off, 11 fathoms, mud; at 5 m. off, 14 to 15 fathoms; and 18 to 19 fathoms at 

Tides. About this place the streams of tide are not perceptible. -H. W. at the bunder about 
10 h. 30 m. at F. and C.; rise and fall 7 ft. at springs, and 3 or 4 ft. at neaps. 

Mandar, the bunder of Chonvar, bears N.W. by W. 10 m. from Verawal, and S.E. 10 m. 
from Mangarol. This is a small anchorage, with an old tower, and modern store-house close to 
the beach, which is called Choorwar in the old charts, but the town of that name is l^m. to the 
N. of the bunder. A fine stream, called the Kaumba, pours its w’aters into the sea during the 
S.W. monsoon, about ^ m. to the E.; but, like most of the rivers on this coast, its mouth is 
generally dammed up with sand during the fine season, and the water near the sea quite salt. 

° The coast to E. of Mandar is generally sandy, with low cliffs here and there, and the bottom 
below L. W. mark very rocky, which renders lauding difiicult. At 4 m. S.E. of Chorw^ar is the 
walled town of Andri, known by its many towers, on which are white flags, amongst thick trees. 
From Mandar to Sutrapara the coast is quite clear, and safe-to within 1 m. of the shore; the 
bottom is mud, and mud and shells, till you come to the rocky bank which fiinges the coast every¬ 
where to the distance of a mile. Between Mandar and Mangarol the landing is difficult, as it is 
very rocky. 

VERAWAL, or VELAWAL, formerly Verrole, in lat. 20° 54' N., Ion. 70° 23' E., bearing 
S.E. by E. 20 m. from Mangarol, and 8^ ra. from Sutrapara, is a large and populous town, 
carrying on a considerable trade with Maskat, Karachi, and Bombay. The boat-anchorage is 
partially protected from N.W. winds by a rocky spit running off from the outer bastion of the 
town, but the bottom is rocky inside of 11 fathoms, and does not afford good holding-gi'ound. We 
understand that the port has been lately improved by English engineering. "Water and wood are 
cheap and plentiful at Verawal: the former being easily obtained from a well on the shore of the 
sandy bay, just to E. of the town. Bice and good poultry are procurable, but scarcely any sheep, 
owing to the influence of the Banyas (who wish to preserve animal life) over the villagers. 

Somnath Temple. Two m. to E.S.E. of Verawal may be seen the once famed temple of 
Somnath ,situated close within the sea-wall of the ancient town of Pattan. It is now desecrated 
and defiled, and is scarcely distinguishable from the mass of ruins which surround it, but still 
retains some traces of its original beauty. Pattan is surrounded by a wall and the remains of a 
raoiit, which in early,days used to be filled from the sea. Tho sea-face of the wall, close within 
which the remains of the temple of Somnath stand, is in course of demolition by the sea during 
the S.W. monsoon. Two streams, the Heeran and the Saraswati, conjointly discharge themselves 
into the sea about I m. E. of Pattan; both are held in great sanctity by the Hindoos. 

Anchorage. Mid-way between the two towns of Pattan and Verawal stands the modern 
i mple of Veervanjaii, with a spire about 00 ft. liigh, which may be seen 10 to 12 m. off. A good 
auohorage is with this bearing N.E. by E. about IJm. distant, in 11 fathoms, mud. 

The coast E. of Verawal is low and sandy for 4 or 5 m., then rises to rocky cliffs of 40 to 
50 ft. elevation, within Hm. of Sutrapara. At tho corarnencemeut of the rocks there is a small 
j br)at a ichoiiigo aiid village called Heerakot, once a stronghold of the Guzerat pirates; the ruins of 
their forts still exist. 
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SUTR^ARA, m lat. 90° 51' N., Ion. 70° 30' E., about 3 leagues to S.E. by E. of Verawal 
an m. -i'- • liul Dwarka, is a small bay affording good anchorage for coasting craft' 

X ‘ sfdr’nf 0 1 f. rm " gooTlanding-place for boats. 

X. side of the bay the cliffs are about 50 ft. high, and on its §. side the sa,\d-hills ai-e high. The 
s 10 e-iee piojects a little off the S. point, on which are two large rocks visible a good way off. On 
iG s loie 0 t le bay there are the remains of an old fort, and a new house, close by v/hich there 
is a sulpliin-ous spring of water ; about fm. inland stands the town of Sutrapara.f 
1 . 1 *. ^ between this and JM’hul Dwarka is low and sandy, with patches of cliff. Two tall 

)i.i ices,^ amongst other trees, mark the site of the village of Daumlej, rather a. large town 

' "^TVr^TtTTT ’ ■nwa^nir a ^ single conspicuous tree near the coast. 

W.N.W. lOim. from Diu Head, the intervening coast formic- 
M’hulDSrl-r‘ortbr^- and about mid-way ai-e cliffs of 30 to 40 ft. elevation! 

name on^'^n^ H original Dwarka, (from a native tradition that the celebrated temple of that 

clutnns iilonn i'° scarcely distinguishable from other similar 

b M L f fi ^ f ’ ‘■'*® ‘^‘^P the cliffs and the dark 

|niiidin„ of the temide ; there is a single brab-tree a short distance to the N.AV. There is a good 

nf'V pi^ ? n° o“ headland on which the temple is. About ^ nn E. 

of lAlhul Dwarka the Singora River falls into the sea, but it has very little water in it excent 
auring rams. Ihere is a large salt creek, called Somad or Soomat, about IJ m. to the W.N.W. 

The of Korinar, or Kolinar, (of which the above is the buuder) is just visible amongst 
trees om. N.h. of M hul Dwarka; and a white tomb, called Chara, stands close to the sea m. 
to lii.b.D. J he village of Chara, to the E. of the tomb, has larger and thicker trees than else- 
\vheie. M hul Dwarka, and the coast to the E. as far as Diu, is under the dominion of the 
uaikwar ; hut to tlie n . m far as Seelbiuider, under the Nawab of Junaghur. 

01 1 ’ B.ea.d, a rocky shoal, 7 m. long, extends to within 

T? ^rri varying in breadth from ^ m. to -J m., and distant from the shore I to 

• rpf on it range from 7 to 2 fathoms, all rock, with 10 and 11 fathoms, mud. 

fi ^ least water found on it was 2 fathoms, and no vessel should approach it within 
U hithoms which IS about a mile from the S. edge. The building on Diu Head beailng E. by N 
will lead a ship clear to the S. M’hul Dwarka, N. by W. ^ W., clears to the W. of it; and with a 
remaikable clump low cocoa-nut trees bearing N., a vessel is clear to the E. of the shoal, 
fill nr 7 ^’ vn''' w Sutrapara and Diu, on F. and 0., about lOi h., with a rise and 

crnlinfinQ m 11 -N.W. and flood E.S.E. about 1 to [I knots per hour, but subject to irrc- 

fho^coast the pb^ nff and Jan., when the current was setting up 

jpnPVA^f' I f ^ r ^ remaining slack diming the time of Hood 

genemllv, kit wi^h a slight set to the E, occasionally. o « nooa 

1 MANDWA by the natives, in lat. 20° 4V N., Ion. 70° 51' E is a bluff 

Uie S. exU^emiV^k ^ irvllek'To' 

yok, islet a,,<1 form, a small shallow l.a, ri,!, a c.S°rot°rg fp'to toi'ShTrf^Vail* “'! 

swamp at the back of Diu Head. Tlie Girh Hills, 95 m to^ThrNVTf D'^ H 
cuoiis; Naudiveli, the E. peak, before de.scribed, bears from Diu Head 4 e‘\ 
rounding Diu Head, navigators frenuentlv mistake NnnrliA r f 

mountain, 40 m. further to the N.aT ^ ‘**'"'* Junaghur IHll, a much higher 

Majidwa Bay gives shelter to small craft from N.W. winds but Ixvnts mov 0, v i? 
soon conveniently land in a little bay 1 .J m. W. of the buildin- on Din IT-..n ' ^’V’ ™ 

palm-trees. N.W. winds are by no moans frequent on tho lC«ti-uv • uf 

heavy surf : but landing is rendered difficult Id dangerous when ^10^^ "7%?ean sweroSa'' 
sionahv rolls m from the S.; at such times landing even in Mandwa Bay b scarJeh mSble 
Entiance. A shoal extends oH the point of Dm Hoad for 8 cables’ Icn^n^hs to tlio F Ifovi 
a cleaj' passage :4 m. broad, with soundings from 8 to 6 fathoms between it and tlie slio-d ml 

1 iff P\v anchorage for coasters in 4 fathoms, water, will be foimd 3 cables’ 

engtl s of he sunken nick in Mandwa Bay, with the point bearing 8 W a2d tV 

"fr hST ^ '^Wch bearing of the bungalow will lead a vessel. cLrint'; the W 

Dm Head is steep-to, and may be approached quite close; but, to the E., has tho above 
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mentioned shoals off Mandwa Bay; and, at Hm. to the W. of the building on the head, there is 
the E. end of a rocky shoal bank (already described), 7 m. in length, lying more than 1 m. off 
shore and having patches of 3 fathoms on it; this shoal should not be approached on the S.W. 
witliin a depth of 1:2 fathoms. 

Tides. Mandwa Creek is dry in the entrance at L. W. It is 11. W. on F. and C., at 
10 h. 45 m.; spring tides rise 7 ft.; neaps, 3 ft. The country at the back of Diu Head is swampy 
and much oveifiowed at high spring tides. Off Diu Head the stream of flood frequently runs, at 
F. and C., till 1 h. 45 m.; or three hom-s after H. W. on shore. South of the cape the flood sets 
E., and ebb W. to 2 knots an hour; but the stream of tide is veiy irregular, as the ebb from 
the Gulf of Cambay, and the flood from the W. coast of Katiawar frequently meet here causinf^ 
strong eddies a few miles S. of the cape. ^ 

Dili, or MO ISLAND, sometimes written Dew, which belongs to the Portuguese, lies off 
the S. extreme of the coast of Katiawar, from which it is’ separated by a very narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp; and being 7 m. in length E. and W., which is the direction of the 
coast, It appears to form a part of it. Diu Town stands on the E. end of the Island the castle 
being in lat. 20° 42' N., Ion. 70° 59' E., and 5 m. from Nowa Bunder. Diu Island, which beloims 
to Portugal, seems to have been the earliest permanent settlement of the Portuguese in India; 
and, by leare of the native sovereign, they built here a factory, which was fortified in 1534 The 
island is of irregular outline, about 7 m. in length, E. and W., and from 2 m. to i m. in breadth. 
The S. face of the island is a sand-stone chff washed by the sea, having deep water close-to 
Several groves of cocoa-nut trees are scattered over the Island. The hills are little more than 
100 ft. high. Diu City, with its numerous churches, monasteries, and buildings, may be seen 
10 m. off, and the flag-staff further still; but now Diu is in ruins, though still possessing several 
good substantial dwelling-houses. The castle is separated from the other fortifications by a deep 
moat, cut through the solid sand-stone rock, through which the sea had free passage at one time, 
but at present it only enters at the highest tides. The population is about 8,000, of Hindoos,* 
larsees, and Indo-Portuguese, with a few Europeans, the latter being in Government employ as 
soldiers and civilians. Trade is principally carried on with ports in the Mozambique Channel, by 
half-a-dozen brigs, which make but one voyage during the year, going to the African coast in the 
hue season, and returning with the S.W. monsoon. The Governor has one grab-bri^r and a 
patimai-. ° ° 

Coast of Diu. Besides Diu Town, there are three large villages; one on the W. end, called 
Monakbara; another, on the N. side of the hills, called Bachawara; and the S. one, Nagwah 
having a little fort commanding a small bay. Nagwah Fort is i m. within the S. point of the 
above bay, which gives shelter to small vessels from W. winds, and 4Jm. ^V. of Diu Castle; the 
sea-face of Nagwah Clifls is steep-to. Monakbara Fort, commanding the W. entrance of the 
channel round Dm Island, stands 2 m. to the W. of Nagwah Point. This W. entrance has as 
^ ®T ‘w scattered rocky patches lie off it. The outer shoal, which has 

T?® Um. S.W. by S. from Monakbara Fort, forming the E. danger of 

W "by's 9 m ^ m. to the S.W. of Monakbara, and bears from Diu Castle flag-staff 

Goglah 18 a smaJj village belonging to the Portuguese, on the N. side of Diu Channel, on a 

narrovv tongue of sauifr coast, extending from the. Nowa Bunder cliffs; to the N. and W. of this 

place ^ere is nothing but a swamp for some distance. Another little fort on that sandy isthmus 
jirotects Goglah and Dm on the land side. The inhabitants of Goglah ai’e a hardy race of sailors 
who serve m vessels trading with the Mozambique, and in the bate4 and kotiyehs of the Katiawar 
coast. I here ai-e also a few families of Arab descent, who, like those of Gogah, furnished sailors 
lor the Indian navy, and for merchant vessels of Bombay. 

1 .. P°°*’ place for supplies; no meat, and but few vegetables are procurable; 

salt fish and rice are plentiful. Poultry only to be obtained at Goglah. Good water is supplied to 
shipping on appli&atiou to the Governor. This is preserved in.excellent but ancient tanks, cut in 
the solid rock, which are filled every rainy season. There are pipes leading from these tanks to 
tlie c^tk bunder iWiere vessels of small size may lie, and fill up their water with great expedition. 

V formed on the N.E. side of Diu Island, by the E. cape, which bears from 

.Nowa Bunder Point W. by S. f S. 5 m. Diu Fort, or walled town, on this E. cape, has a stron-v 
wall, flanked by numerous towers on the N. and W. sides, and protected by steep rocky cliffs on 
too h or sea face; and having the castle (on which is the flag-staff) occupying its E. end. 

<ii i'' oetween the island and Goglah Town on the main land affords but a narrow 

navigable by small boats; hut abreast of Diu Town it has deeper 
Cl. about loft, at low tide, 80 that any vessel that can enter at H. W. can lie at anchor in the 
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"stroain. The least depth in the entrance is Gft. at L. W.^ the rise being 7 ft, at highest springs, 
and little more than 3 ft. at neaps. 

.^chorage. Off the fort point a rocky ledge extends J m. to the E.N.E., slightly protecting 
the river entrance; and, at 3 cables’ Jengths to the N.E. of that rocky spit, a small vessel may 
find anchorage in 4 fathoms, mud. But, in getting to that position, when coming from the W., 
the two following shoals are to be avoided:— 

A bank of sand and rock, having 6 ft. water, which lies about 3 or 4 cables’ lengths E. by 
S. from the tip of the above rocky spit, or fm. to the E. of the castle flag-staff. The other bank, 
also of rock and sand, lies nearly ^ m. E.N.E. of the first bank, and is 3 cables’ lengths long, E. and 
W. The Channel, between the spit and the first bank, has 4 fathoms in its centre; that between 
the two banks has 4 to 6 fathoms. The soundings in the bay are not regular, nor is the bottom 
good holding-ground, being principally sand, with here and there a patch of mud, but in some 
places rocky. Vessels should avoid being caught in the bay with a strong E. wind. 

Tides. It is H. W., on F, and C., at 11 h.: high springs rise 7ft.; ordinary springs, Oft.; 
neaps, 3 ft. The flood-stream outside of Diu sets E. by N.; greatest velocity at springs 1^- knots, 
and it often runs 2 hours after H. W. by the shore. Ebb sets W. by S., 2^ knots at springs, and 
often runs 2^^ hours after the water along the shore begins to rise. These irregularities of tides 
will account in some measure for the eddy currents off Diu Head. In the end of Jan. 1830, during 
two and three days before full moon, the stream, in the offing between Nowa Bunder and Diu ran 
to the ^y., at the rate of less than 1 knot, for eighteen hours consecutively; and the flood wiis 
during those two days scarcely perceptible. These facts will account for conflicting statements 
regarding the real time of II. W. at Diu. 

NOWA BUNDER is a small town on the right bank of a creek, available for coasters towards 
H. W., and partially sheltered from W. winds. Nowa Bunder, formerly a nest of pirates, belongs 
to the Nawab of Junaghur. Some conspicuous brab trees stand 2 m. N.N.W. of the Nowa Bunder 
Ca})e, and the town of Daliwala, with a large temple, is m. W. of them. The capo is high, bold, 
and steep-to on its sea-face, which is 2 m. long, but a bank of shoal water extends from it J m. to 
the E. The Moliamedan seamen of this place and Goglah are descendants of Maskat Arabs, who 
originally settled at Diu; so are also the Lascars of Gogah. They are known to be the best and 
boldest sailors of Hindostan. 

Semah Fort, about 10 m. from Diu, also belongs to the Portuguese; so does Bainsla Islet, 
which lies off it to the E. about IJm., appai’ently connected by a reef of sunken rocks. A creek 
runs up to Semah Village, belonging to the Nawab of Junaghur, and IJin. to‘N. of tlie fort. 
Kudjpoor is 2Jm. to N.E. of Bainsla Islet; there is deep water to the N. of the islet. 

JAFRAB.^, in lat. 20° 52' N., Ion. 71° 23i' E., 24 m. to E.N.E. of Diu, and 7Jm. to 
the W.S.W. of Shalbet Island, has the best river on the coast, there being no bar, and the entrance 
easy; although shoal, vessels wilb.rtjceivo no damage by lying in the soft mud at L. W., as they are 
well sheltered. The town is about a mile up the river, surrounded by a wall; next to Diu, it is 
the most considerable place for trade on the S. coast of Kaliawar. This port affords no shelter for 
large vessels, though convenient for small coastei*s, wliich can get into the river and up to the town, 
which is nearly 2 m. from the point forming the W. side of the bay Small craft can lie on tlte 
N. part of that point, m the mud, at L. W. Large vessels must lie outside in 7 or 8 fatlioms, 

^ m. E. of the point. 

Jafiabad, which is a wullod town, more than a mile within the river, has several towers, with a 
flag-staff on tho highest, which can be seen from the anchorage over the intervening high ground. 
Next to Diu, Jafrabad is tlie most considerable place for trade on the S. coast of Kaliawar. It 
belongs to the Sidi, or Abyssinian chief of Jinjira (Rajlipuri) on the coast of South Konkan, and is 
governed by an olficer holding under him; this territory, including eleven villages annexed to it, 
possesses a population estimated at 5,080. 1 hough a convenient place to w^ater at, the water is 

not very good. It is procured from a well between the town and the point. Fire-wood is scai-ce, 
and so arc supplies of all sorts for shipping, but good poultry may be had. 

Hills. Naiidiveli Mountain, 1,847 ft. above the sea, the S.E. peak of the Girh Hills, stands 
17 m. to the N.W of Jafrabad. About 10 m, to the N.E* of this mountain there is one called 
Dhuans-ke-donghur, or Smoke Hill, only seen in clear weather; and E. of this it is all liilly 
country as far os Mowah. Between Nandiveli and Jafrabad are two hills more conspicuous than 
others, tho Conical Hill, 7 m. to the N.W. of the hai*bour; and Round Hill, of about equal eleva¬ 
tion, perhaps 500 or GOO ft., 3 m. to the W. of the Conical Hill: these two hills stand out better 
tlian the rest of the range. 

Tides. It is H. W, on F. and C , at lib. 35 m.: ordinary springs rise Oft.; high springs, 
lOft,; neaps, 4Jft. Outside of the harbour, at neaps, ibo stream of ebb ran more than 2 hours 
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after it was L. W. by the shore, and the flood-stream continued more than IJ hours after H. W. 
At springs the ebb ran knots an hour to the W.S.W,, and the flood 1^ knots to E.N.E. 

Murex Eeef, about 2 m. long, and parallel with the coast, off which it lies at f m., diy at 

L. W. only, commences at 4 m. to W. by S. of Jafrabad, and extends about 2 m. towards Rajpur; 
the coast on that side being higher than the Jafrabad side; and the E. extreme of it, overhan«in" 
the reef, is called Murex Bluff, which is W. by S. i S. 5im. from Jafrabad Point. This is°the 
S.E. limit of the territory of the Nawab of Junaghur: the village of Roinsia, mid-way between 
Murex Bluff and Kajpur, being the frontier village. 

SHIAL BET, SEARBET, or SHALBET ISLAND, in lat. 20° 54' N., Ion. 71° 30' E, is 

8 m. to .E.N.E. of Jafrabad, and 17 m. from Mowah Point, the coast between them being indented 

with small sandy bays, with occasional rocky shoals pai’allel and attached to the shore. The Island 
lies about 2 m. from the main, and is about J m. long on its sea-face, which is steep-to and 57 ft. 
high. It IS little more than ^ m. broad, and has old fortifications on its N.W. and S. points, the 
latter being of strong construction. Being lowest on its N. side, where the vdllarre of Shalbet is, 
the Island rises to a steep cliff at the sea-face, which is deep-to, having 10 or 12°fathoms close to 
the shore, but a sand-bank with only 6 fathoms lies about 1 m. off it. The coast W. of Shalbet 
forms in a high projecting bluff, the S.E. point of which bears W.S.W. 2 m. from the W. point of 
Shalbet; the rocky reef from the bluff extending E. over nearly two-thirds of that distance and 
rendering the passage into Shalbet Harbour difficult, unless marks or lights be erected. 

The Island is of sand-stone, and belongs to the Rajah of Jafrabad. Good water may be had 
from a well in the centre of the Island. This was formerly a famous piratical stronghold, and 
might be made a safe harbour, as one is much wanted along the S. coast of Katiawar.° Chanch 
Creek extends some 6 m. to the N.E. of Shalbet, and has several branches through that extensive 
swamp. The detached islet on its E. side, called Savai Bet, which may be said to be part of 
Shalbet Island, is of nearly equal elevation, and conspicuous from its E. end being a steep, well- 
dehued bluff. On its pealved bluff is the liouse of a peer (a Malaomedaii saint), with the usual little 
\vnite llags by it; which may be seen about 9 m. off. 

ibe N. side of Shalbet there is capital anchorage, affording shelter in the 
monsoon; but the entrance, which is i m. W. by S. of the island, is uarro\v,1)etween a shoal 
bank off the island and a reef of rocks from the main land, thus reduced to a breadth of only 2 or 
3 cables At this anchorage there is 5 or 6 fathoms (L. W. depth), muddy bottom, at the distance 
ot J cables lengths from the N.W. point of the Island, and the same distance from the S. spit of 
Chanch River bearing N.W. To the E. of this anchorage the water is shoal, but a vessel could 
run out at H. W., in 4 fathoms, taking cai’e of the sand-bank which e.xtends off the island for a 
distance of 2 m. E. of the anchorage. 

Another anchorage may be found between Shalbet Bank and Abusalia Rock, or 4 m. W. by 

F from of n^°'' ^ ^ Projecting 

ThJ hI ^ brought to bear S. by W., tliough only visible at L. W. 

Ibe tides are much the same as at Jafrabad. ° '' 

■ a ®*tuated in the middle of a narrow island, and 4 m. to N.E. of Shalbet 

IS 6 til. about VV.S.Vy. from Islet Point: mid-way between them is the small village of Kaira on a 
pr<|]ectiiig point of the coast Chaiich Island is between 4 and 5 m. in length along the sea-shore 
but nowhere ^ m. bro. d; it is highest (80 ft. above sea) to the E. of Chandi Towif. There is an 

m the N.W. of Shalbet Island and it runs up to liathiwadah, 4 or 5 m. to the N. of Chanch. 
Pipahvao Bunder, at 4 m. to N.W. of Chanch, is the W. limit of the territory of the Rajah of 
Baoi.ugga, which extends round Goapnath Point to Baonugga. 

f. ■^busalia Book hears .y W. by S. H m. from Chanch Town, and rather more than 1 m. E.N.E. 

fium the E. conspicuous blufl of Shalbet Island. There is deeper water. 16 and. 10 fathoms to 
1 C S E. of this rock and of Shalbet Island, than anywhere else along this portion of iho coast, 

i'",.. 'i gfiieral rule along this coast, where rocks project from the 

iPAtTp'r^WAR TSTFT**® ^*5 ' scouring of the currents. 

. FAURADHAR ISLET, m lat. 20° 58' N., Ion. 71° 41' E., is 80 ft. high, and stands off: 

sic''*r ‘r® Captain Ethorsey called Islet Point. Pauradhar is 

f ^belter from E. winds. Other islets extend 

[be d r h ‘T H ‘ban 2 m.; they are connected with each other and with 

Lie .slmrc by locks dry at L. W., and thus they form the E. side of Putwa Bay; the E. extreme of 
hy... rocks lies about 11 nj. off the main land, which to the N.E. of the rocks begins to project to 

wulun winch is Mowah Bunder. 
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Mo\Yah Bunder it is H. W. on F. and C. at 111 .; ordinary springs rise 12ft I 

neaps i ft. In the offing, the flood-stream sets about E.N.E. at the rate of 2J knots per hour* 1 

the ebb to W.S.W. about 3.V knots, and running for nearly two hours after the water alonfj shore 

had begun to rise. o 5 oixuic | 

17 m. to N.E. by E. of Shalbet, only afibrds shelter to, coasters, which can I 
AT to the bunder, which is 2 m. from the mouth of the bay. The E. side 

^ , 1 IS formed by an island, the E. extreme of which is called Jegri, or Jigi Bluff, off 

\\ iicli to the E. a two-fathoms’ shoal extends nearly 1 m.; but to the N. of this slical the water is 
eep, and affords some shelter from W. winds in Kutpoor Bay. Mowah Town is a large place at 
^m. to JN. of the bunder, having several buildings and a Hindoo temple, visible a good way off. 

ood \\atei may be had at a well on Jegri Island. Between Kutpore Island and j\Iowah there is a 
very extensive swamp, extending several milea to the N.E. and S.W.; the islands that front this 
swamp are about 60 ft. high, and form a continuous line N.E. by E. from Mowah Bay to Kutpoor 
Biult, winch IS 12 m. from Jegri Bluff and 2 m. W.S.W. from Maitlah Point. During W. winds, 
boats can land on the N. side of Kutpoor Bluff. 

MetUah, or Maitlah Point, which is about 7 m. to the S.W. of Goapnath Point, has a little 
creec ou its W. side, only accessible to boats towards H. W., and during E. winds; it runs towards 
JUaitlah Village, which is about 2 in. to N. of the point. Bhensla Rock, about 2 cables off shore, 
aim connected with it by sunken rocks, stands 2i in. to N.E. of Maitlah Point. Janmeer, a walled 
town, stands nearly mid-way between Maitlah and Goapnath Point; this and Rajpur, a little 
lurtlier to E., were formerly notorious piratical places. 

GOi^NATH PAGODA, a Hindoo temple, in lat. 2]° 12' N., Ion. 72° 6' E., situated near 
the prominent point of that name, stands about 150 ft. above the sea, and is 6 m. S. of the entrance 
of yutrinji Paver. The temple, not a remarkable building, is nearly smTouuded by a copse of 
bushy trees, } m. to N.N.W. of the tip of Goapnath Point (on which there is now a bungalow), and 
may be seen in clear weather 15 or 16 m. 

Goapnath Shoals. Off Goapnath Point a reef extends to N.E., almost joining the Sultanporo 
bhoal. South of the point the coast may be approached quite close into 7 fathoms. The channel 
between Goapiatli Shoals and the Malaiki Banks is only 6 m. broad. The nearest dangerous shoal- 
patch of the Malaiki Banks bears S.E. 6m. from Goapnath Point; the intermediate soundings are 
niegular, »»d the depth is no guide, but sandy bottom will be found by the banks, and mud towards 
the shoie ot Ivatiawar. Ihe bed of tliis channel, between the coast and the Malaiki Banks, appears 
w do not show how far a vessel may be off shore. The coast to the 

• ^1 (joapnath Point is of sand-stone, presenting towards the sea perpendicular cliffs, about 100 ft. 

c/ose to the^diff? ^'^^^^^^ approach into 6 fathoms, at L. W., this deptli in some parts being 

I port, the first to the S. of Gogah, on the banks of the Sutrinii 

a\ei, ears i < m. fioni Goapnath Point. Good water may be obtained from a well close to 

(Ir 5 mn)l ^rrafi ^'n within the entrance of the creek. There is good anchorage 

V iFI I’ a ^ the Sultaiipore Shoal and the town. ^ Ttie Sutriiiji 

thpiFfnre cnllerFin- p^riv ^ ' f Hills, and runs past Paulatana Mountain, which was 

tlieicfoie called bv eaily navigators Sutrmji, or Setrujah Hill. 

Jt ^ m. N.N.W. from Goapnath Point, and 

^ • nm oV « Ip^f ‘'f collie'll form, about 40Qft. above the sea, 

T 1. H I if, TT ^ F'T it Baouugga. On the tup of 

Julhjah Hil IS a Hindoo temple, having tanks of excellent water; the hill has caves e.xcavated in 

if f recently as tlie yoai- 1S23. 

Paulatana Monntam, spoken of by early navigatora as Setrujah Hill, aud staiiding about 
l.ini N.l\. by W. i AV from rullij..ih H.l , is 1,977 ft. above the se.a. and muv he seeu in clear 
weather froin a, greater ^istmioe than lulh.inh Hill. Paulntaiia. though not inailced on the clmrts, 

IS upwards ot .0in. to K.AA. of t,onpuath Point. It is of trappean formation, and celebrated for 
Its numerous .lam temples and monastic estahlishmoiits of tho.se singular religionists, who arc rather 
numerous m Katiawar, where there is scarcely a village of any si/.e which has not several of their 
familiCM t n Panlataiia and tlu; Girh Mountains (Geeruar), their principal temples are found. 

SMtanpore Shoal, of rock, sand, and clay, with a patch of sand nearly dry at lowest spriim- 

V F V f ”"/' f’>e;-'“tranceof Sutriiiji River. The N. end of this foul ground bea?6 

XE. 4 N. 9 m from Goapnath Point. AVith Tullijah Hill' bearing ^Y. i N., a vessel is clear to 

le i . of It. It IS aliiiost connected with Goapnath Point by other banks, between which there 

animully, no directions can be given. 

xlDES. inside the Sultanpore and Goapnath Shoals, it was found to be II. W. on F. and C., 
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. 25 tn.; but the ebb-stream did n it make till more than one hour aftenvards, and continued' 
for more than 1J hours after the water had commenced rising by the tide-gauge on shore. At neaps 
the flood-stream was found to run two hours after actual H. W. Eise and fall at ordinary springs 
was 16 ft.; at high spiings, 18 or 19 ft.; at neaps, 9 or 10 ft. 

THE COAST above Sultanpore goes to N.E. by N. for about 11 m. to Sonchia Point, off 
which patches of rocky ground extend for 1 m., having 7 fathoms, water, close to them. Vessels 
should not shoal here under 10 fathoms. Goriali Village (with a white tower, conspicuous from 
sea) stands ^ m. inland, and mid-way between Matowra and Metiveli. Matowra is 7 m. N.E. by 
N. from Sultanpore; it is situated at the S. extreme of the hilly country which extends hence to 
Gogah. There are thick trees round all villages, and the black-thorn bush (without foliage) grows 
in the valleys, forming thick jungles; several streams of fresh water fall into the sea for a short 
time after the rainy season. 

Shoal. Casts of 5 fathoms (probably less water now) were found on a bank about half-way 
from Matowra across the Gulf towards Dandi Light, or about on an E. by S. bearing. As this is 
nearly beyond the range of Visibility of Perim Light, vessels going to S. round Goapnatli Point 
should keep Perim on a N. by E. bearing whilst in sight, and stand on a S. by W. course till 2*2 m. 
from that island; then haul up to S.W., and after passing through the deep water (20 fathoms) to 
the E. of Goapnatli Point, should not shoal in the Grant Channel to 10 fathoms till she is about 
10 m. to the S. of that point. Sandy bottom will indicate that she is on the side of the Malaiki 
W. bank; muddy bottom will show that she is nearer the main land. 

Kura Point, which is 28 m. N.N.E. of Goapnath Point, and 3 m. to the N.W. of Perim 
Ijight-house, is the most E. portion of the Katiawar sea-board to which vessels can approach. A 
fringing reef borders it, the rocky ground off which extends off 2im.; the whole of this foul 
ground, from Kura to Baonugga, is cdled Mohamdi Bank. When the tide is out, it leaves a deep j 
channel of only Jm. in width between the S. end of this bank and Perim Reef. Foul ground 
extends off the shore, from Kura to the S. for several miles, and vessels should avoid it by going 
I outside herim Island. 

I PERIM ISLAND. The centre, where the light-house stands, in lat. 21° 35' N., Ion. 72° 20' 

1 E., bears from Gogah Light S.E. f S. 6J m.; from Broach Point about W.S.W. 11 m.; and from 
Dandi Light N.W. J N. 21 m. That part of the island which is always above water extends for 
I m. to the N.W. and S.E. of the light-house, but is very narrow. The rocky reef which surrounds 
it projects furthest to N. and S.E.; and although this, when dry at L. W., appears quite steep-to, 
yet a gradually shoaling sand and clay-bank extends off it on the N., the E., and the S.; but on 
ihe W. it is very steep-to, and between the N.W. end of the Island and Gogah, where at L. W. the 
passage is reduced to a width of little more than ^ m., there is a depth of 60 fathoms; here the 
strength of the ebb tide vras once estimated at 12 knots; the surveying vessel went through it, but 
was perfectly unmanageable, being turned round frequently by tlie strong eddies. The bottom is a 
yellow clay. Perim is sandy, with low sand-hills on the W. and N. end; the E. side is cultivated 
by the people in charge of the light. There is excellent water in a well 26 ft. deep. The base of 
the Lland is pudding-stone, exhibited at L. W. at the S. end of the reef, which terminates in a 
dill. expo.sing horizontal strata of pudding-stone, from 1 to 3 ft. thick, alternately with fine clay 
only a fow inches thick. Many fossil bones have been dug out of the reef. 

Tides. The great velocity of the tides near Perim Island must be remembered, as, with a 
>(!;int wind, it is hopeless to keep the vessel under control. On the E. the island may be approached 
within 2 m.; on the N.E. not within 3 m.; but on the N. not within 4 m , as a rocky 1-fathom 
patch, called Perim Shoal, lies on the N. side of Perim Bank, and at a cable’s length to the W. of 
this shoal there is a depth of 30 fathoms. Little or no flood-stream is felt on the N. of Perim 
liecf, but the ebb is very strong. 

I Perim Shoal, least water 1 fathom, the above N. danger, Sim. due N. of the light-h<iuse, is 
' to be avoided by the following land-marks:—Two brab-trees, situated 3 cables’ lengths to S.W. of 
Gogdi Town waU, and a large busby peaked tree to the W. of them. The N. brab, cutting tho 
I N. bide of the large peaked tree, is the mark for rounding closely the N. dangers of the Perim j 
' Shoal. A vessel is in danger if she has tho largo peaked tree open to the left of tho N. brah. until 
i T’ciiia light-house bear;> S. by E. The anchorage for large sliips off Gogah is 1 m. N.W. of this 
I sho'il. The swell m tho B.W. monsoon is there, only troublesome towards II. W. 

I . LIGHT. Perim Light-house, in lat, 21° 35' N., Ion. 72° 20' E., shows a fieced light, 80 ft 

I u]»o\ ' H. W., on a mast, abuve a solid stone basement, 25 ft. high, situated on a sand-liill. At 

I 11. W. it is visilde 12 or 13 m., and at L. W. 14 or 15 ra., from a vo-sscl’s deck in clear weather, 
j GOGAH, or GOG0. u v^aileJ town, situated 0 nt. to the' S.E. of Baonugga, ha-s a snudl //./vv/ 

I liglii on its .N.L. side, which is m. N.W. i N. from Perim Light. There is a large banyan-tree 
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at 4rn. AV.N.W. of the light; and to S.W. of the town, at the distance of 3 cables, is a large 
pcakcu tree, very conspicuous, with two brab trees to the S.E. of it. The best Lascars in India 
are natives of this place. Ships touching here may procure water and some refreshments. Fire¬ 
wood is scarce. Gogah Road is a safe place for vessels to remain at during the S.W, monsoon, or 
‘to run for (see page 307), if they part from their anchors in Surat Road, having a considerable 
extent of anchoring-ground, with mud and clay bottom. 

Gogah Shoal is a narrow sand-bank lying in the direction of the stream its S. end being 
nearly 3 ni. E. of the town. One mile N.W. of it, or 2 m. N.E, of Gogah Light, is the little 
Perigee Hock, which covers and uncovers; at L. W. of ordinary springs being just awash, and 
sometimes being 3 or 4 ft. above w^ater. South of Perigee Rock, and E. of Gogah white mosque, 
there is a patch of clay, having only 5 ft. at lowest tide. 

LIGHT. At the N.E. angle of the town a small fixed light is exhibited, estimated at about 
40 ft. above H. W., but visible only 7 or 8 m. The light is close to the mouth of Gogah Creek, 
which runs along the N. side of the town. 

Mohamdi Bank, the shore-bank stretching from the rocky reef off Kura Point to the entrance 
of Baonugga Creek, is principally composed of a red and yellow clay, with occasional patches of 
sand ; the Gogah Shoal is one of such sandy patches on this Mohamdi Bank: all the rocky part on 
the S. end of the Mohamdi Bank is comprised within a radius of 3 m. from Kura Village to the N.E. 

There are two shoal banks, neaidy dry at L. W., 2 and 3m. to the E. of Gogah Light: to 
avoid these, when anchoring near Gogah, keep the large peaked tree and two brabs in sight to the 
S. of the town walls; but a small vessel arriving here towards H. W., can go over all the shoals, 
and pick out deep water for anchorage, 

ANCHORAGE. There is a little gut of deep water off Gogah Town, which Gogah pilots ran 
point out and lead a steamer there towards H. W. Large vessels must anchor in 5 to 10 fathoms, 
clay bottom (L. W. depths), about 3Jin. off Gogah, with Perim Light-house S. by E., Kura Point 
S.W. by S., and the N. brab and peaked tree in one, bearing about W. ^ N., or witn the large 
banyan tree just open to right of the town. From this anchornge, Perim Shoal bears S.E., 
distant 1 m. It is safest for a vessel to \veigh anchor about H. W. 

Tides. At Gogah it is H. W. on F. and C. at 3h., but the. stream flows on for a full hour 
afterwards, though the water has fallen more than a fathom. Rise and fall at very high springs 
34 ft.; ordinary springs 27 to 30 ft.; neaps 12 to 18 ft. Through the deep gut beUvecn Perim 
and Kiua Point, which is at lowest water little more than 4 m. wide, the tide rushes vith great 
velocity, generally 7 or 8, and sometimes 10 knots, therefore the passage had better not bo 
attempted. 

•’ BAONUGGA, or Bhownuggnr Town, bearing S.S.W. ^ W. 27 m. from East Cape, is a largo 
place, but diflicult of access, being approached by a winding creek; off the entrance to which a 
vessel may anchor in from 7 to 10 fathoms, having the Baonugga Shoal about a mile to E., and 
with Gogah flight bearing S. by E. J E., or Perim Light S.S.E. \ E., the centre of Baonugga 
Town about W., and the large banyan tree between Gogah and Baonugga S.W. by S. Baonugga 
is a place of considerable trade. Though under the jurisdiction of the British district of 
Ahniedttbad, it is llie resideure of the luma or Chief of Gohilwar, hence called Thukoor of 
Baonugga. Native pilots must be had to take a vessel up to the town. 

Baonugga Shoal is a sand-bauk lying 1m. from the siiore bank, and between 0 and 7 in. to 
tlie E. of that town. The ship channel is to the W. of Baonugga Shoal, aud through it the tides 
ruu () knots an hour at the spriugs. 

The Coast. From Baonugga to Koon Bunder the 36 m. of shore is principally mangrove 
jungle for several miles inland ; in parts covi-ivd with a coarse grass unfit for cattle; oumcroii.s 
creeks intersect it, and high tides overflow it for a considerable di>.taiice inland. Towards Gogah 
it ^’cts higher, and some little hills are scon in the background. There are three towns along this 
coast of importance in the cotton trade; Sooudri, in lat. 21'"’ N,; Baoliari, iu lac. 22^ "V N.; 
and Dholera, in lat. 22^ IP N.; the latter town is connct led v^ith itvS port by a tramway. No 
vessel could find out these places without a pilot, Hoon Bunder is the mo.st N. port iu the Gulf 
of Cambay, it i.s situated at the entrance of Amli Creek. 

Light. Kuou Bunder shows a fiml light on a miLst, 44'ff. above H. W. mark, in lat. 
22° 17' N., loTi. 72° is' }],; this is of groat use to small native lioais. 

CENTRAL BANES of the GULF, To the S.IP of the Baonugga Shoal there arc shifting 
sands for a disrance of nearly 5 in.; tliese are connected with the illuik Bank, the N, end of wha h 
is off Baoliari Creek. I’here is a shoal patch of 3* faihoms*on the itril of llio Groat Mai Bank, 
E-N.]-:. of Gogah, and rather more than Cm. N. of Perm) Liglit-house. Again, nirlhcv to tlio 
E., there were fouud in 1852 soundings of 7 and 8 fathoms, near where 3U is marked on the 













chart, about 6 m. N.E. i N. from Perim Light-house. There is reason to believe that slioal water 
did formerly, at the time of the siu'vey, exist there; but that part was not thoroughly examiiied. 
Throughout the Gulf of Cambay, a cast of very deep water indicates the near approach to a shoal. 
Doubtless all these banks ai’e extending further to the S., and we imow they frequently shift their 
position during the stormy season. 

Tides. The tide-stream flows at Broach Eoads till about 4h. 30 m. on F. and C. of moon, 
but H. W. occurs at 3h. 30 m.; velocity sometimes 5 or 6 knots per hour, the tide rising above 
30 ft. perpendicularly at springs. On the E. side of the Gulf the flood-stream sets about N. by 
E., and the ebb S. by W., except where their direction is altered by the form of the sands. 

Mai, or Mahl Bank. The centre of the upper part of the Gulf of Cambay is choked by this 
large sand-bank, which lies between Tankaria and Baonugga; it has many practicable little cuts or 
boat channels*'through it. It is pear shaped, the stalk being to the S.; when surveyed in 1835, 
its length was 16 m., but it is increasing to the S. In 1852, the surveying vessel Poicnah, when 
passing from Broach to Gogah, found much shoaler water bn its S. end than the charts show; and 
thus it is supposed that a greater deposit has accumulated at its S. dry extreme, which may now be 
defined by a line dra^m from Gogah to Dedjbara brab ti’ees, at the back of Dedj sand-hills. There 
is a channel 2 m. broad between the Makrali Bank and the Mai Bank, and between the latter and 
the bank which dries off the shore N. of Deojugan Pagoda. The Malcolm Channel, round the W. 
side of the Mai Bank, is deep, but must not be attempted without a local pilot. 

The numerous lights now exhibited in Cambay Gulf render navigation easy; but the banks 
and shoals are insufiSciently known, as the N. ones change much. 

Makrali Bank, composed of sand is 11m. in length, N. and S., and situated 5 or 6 ra. from 
the Surat coast, between Broach Point and Tankaria Point, its extremities being distant from each 
of those respectively about 5 m. In the centre of the bank is a patch which dries at L. W. springs, 
but the general depth is from 1 to 2 fathoms. Its N.E. end is broadest, almost reaching to Tan¬ 
karia Roads, and no large vessels should attempt to come up hero without a pilot, as the tides are 
so rapid and the soundings very little guide. Between the Dedjbara Shoal and Makra Bank, there* 
is a channel 2 m. wide. 

CAMBAY Town, in lat. 22° 18' N., Ion. 72° 35' E., 9 m. N.N.E. of Gongwa, is a large town 
on the N. side of Mhye River entrance. In 1820 the native vessels used to lie close to the town ; 
but from that date till 1836 the stream receded, and a bank formed off the town, preventing vessels 
coming nearer than 2 m. In 1830 the surveyor found that bank being rapidly cut away; and the 
approach to Cambay has been better of late years, but no vessel should go there without a pilot. 
The tide is so rapid, that a vessel taking the ground would immediately overset, and probably every 
person on board perish, a result which has frequently happened through the neglect or obstinacy of 
the pilots. In this part of the Gulf the flood sets N.E. into the Mhye or Cambay River, and the 
ebb S.W. The smallest vessel should not attempt the navigation without a pilot. 

TANKARIA BUNDER, m lat. 21° 59^ N., Ion. 72° 37' E., on the Dhardur River, is a town 
on the N. shore, about 7 m. E.N.E. of Deojugan, and 9 m. from the anchorage in the roads. There 
is a custom house with a creek where boats take in cargo. The river is only f ni. wide at Tankaria. 
1 rom this river, cotton, grain, and oil are exported in great quantities to Bombay and other places; 
and small steamers ply between it and Bombay in the fine season. Tankaria, or Jumbaseer Road, 

( may be known by the entiunce of tlie river being open, and a pagoda called Deojugan on the N. 

I bide of it, off which vessels may anchor in 7 fathoms at L. W., with the pagoda bearing N.E. 
by N. 3^ m. A native pilot is required to take a vessel farther in. 

Light, Deojugan or Tankaria Light is fixed, ehvaicd 50 ft. above II. W., and situated a 
little N. of the pagoda, in lat 21° 55' N., Ion. 72° 30' E. 

I The COAST. From Jumbaseer or Tankaria Road to Broach Bar, a flat, dry at L. W., projects 
I 14- and 2 m. from the shore, with deep soundings close to it, for it is steep-to. The coast from 
I Dedjbara Creek to Tankaria is very low and marshy. Gundar, the only village near the coast, hos 
I a conspicuous building. In poi^sing along here, a vessel should keep within 3 m. of the shore, in 
^ 7 or 8 fathoms at L. W.; and, in working, she ought not to stand far off, as the Makrah Bank lies 
I 5 or 6 m. off the shore-hank, and the tide is so rapid, that great dififiimlty would be found in 
j regainiiig the shore were the wind to fail whilst she is in the offing. Dedjbara Shoal is a small 

^ sand-bank, with not le.ss than 3 fathoms over it, I .J m. long, and lying parallel to the shore-bank, 

i between which and itself there is a channel ^ni. wide, with 10 and 11 fathoms, water. From the 

j S. end of this shoal, the Dedjbara brab trees bear E. -J S.; and from its N. end a single brab bears 

iluc E. 

I / broach point, or lahara Point, to the S. of Dedj Sand hills, is 20 m. N. by W. 

I m*m Danai Light, and IJ in. E. by N. 3 Pcrirn island Lighl-housc. This is the highest 
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part of the coast, and consists of sand-hills covered with bushes ; near by, there are several topes of 
, buiijan trees, and a little to the E. a small grove of brab frees, high, and remarkable for their 
I being all of the same height, except two, which stand up above the rest. The Broach, or Ner- 
I bndda Eiver, has its source in the Yindhja Mountains, in the British district of Ramgurh in 
I Bengal, at a distance of 800 m. from the Gulf of Cambay. Few rivers have a inore direct course ; 

! perhaps no river, of the same magnitude and length of coui*se, receives so few important tributaries. 

! The tide is perceptible only 25 m. above Broach, or altogether 55 m. from tlie sea; , and throughout 
I this tidal length its breadth exceeds 1 m. The town of Broach is situated on. the N. side of the 
I river, a great way up; vessels of considerable burden may proceed to this place, as the channels 
I are deep in many places, but too intricate to be navigated without a pilot. 

. Anchorage. Broach Roads, off' the bar at the entrance of Broach or Nerbuddah River, ari 
' 5 m. S.S.W. of Broach Point and 18 m. N. of the S. danger of Gulwala Bank. The bar of the 
I river is about 4 ra. from Broach Point. A vessel may anchor off the bar with Broach Point 
N. by E. distant 44 or 5 m. and Perim Light-house W. i N. in fathoms at L. W. 

1 The Coast. The mouth of the Nerbudda or Narbada River, is funnel-shaped and very wide ; 
from Broach Point to the N. side of the Keem or Contijal Creek, it is 5 leagues in width, a mass 
of sand banks with two or three channels through them, but altering every year. Hansoot Bunder 
is on the S. shore, about 14 m. E. by S. from Broach Point. Keem Bunder is up the creek of 
that name, and not far from the railway. Bhogwa-Dandi is another small port about 16 m. to the 
N. of Vaux’s Tomb, for which the following light has been erected. 

Light. Dandi Point, in lat. 21° 20' N., Ion. 72° 35' E, has a smaW Jia^cd light, visible 
10 m., bearing N. by W. 14 m. from Tapti Light, and 21m. to S.E. of Perim Island Light. 

Gulwala Bank, with 2 fathoms and less at L. W., is about 6 m. long, N. and S , and lies 
abreast of Daiidi, its S.W. danger bore W.S W. G m. from Dandi Light, and was 13J m. to N.W. 
by N. of the Tapti Light. Bhogwa Sands lie between this and the main, and this intricate navi¬ 
gation (with its rapid tides) should not be attempted without a native pilot. There is a chaniml 
through which the small coasting vessels pass in 3 and 4 fathoms water; but at night, orfri a largo 
vessel, it is advisable to keep well out to the W. of these sands and of the Gulwala Bank. From 
Broach Bar to Surat River, a continuous bank extends along the shore, which bank at Broach 
river entrance (where the main land recedes very much) projects out about 5 m. The N.E. 
danger of the Malaiki Banks is only 6 m. to the S. of Gulwida Bank. 

THE BOBE OF CAMBAY GULF. It may be welk in this place to give some description 
of that dangerous rushing tide, called the Bore, in the Gulf of Cambay ; because n^^yigat6^s, going 
to the N. of Perim Island, should be on their guard against it. The tides throughout the Gulf are 
e.xtremely rapid, and the rise and fall great. The whole shore, bordering on the sea, is low, and 
overllowed for some distance inland at high springs, being intersected with numerous small creeks 
and ravines. The Bore is a rapidly flowing tide-wave, forced through a narrow passage, over 
the remains of ebb tide, the counter-action of which helps to give the wall-like aspect of the Boro. 

The E., or Principal Bore, rises to the E. of the Bore rocks, about 11 m. S.W. of Cambay 
Town, and is not perceptible on the neap tides, unless the previous springs have been very high, 
when it w^^ty he iioticod slightly through the quarter. When the springs begin to lift, it plainly 
shows itself, increasing in height and velocity till two days after new or full moon, when it decline.-;. 
When new moon coincides with perigee, and the full moon with apogee, the highest tides arc said 
to occur. The Bore varies with the night and day-tide, the former being 6 to 8 ft. higher than the 
latter, between Sept, and April; and as the flood stream.of both night and day runs for the same 
length of time—about 3 hours—the highest, or the night-tide in the line season, .and duy-lido in the 
rainy season, must have the greatest velocity. 

‘in Jan. 1837, at very high springs, in Cambay Creek, about 5 m. W.S.W. of the town, the 
Bore was observed 6 ft. high, advancing at the rate of 10 knots j^er hour, with a loud noise, between 
the steep cliffs on the N. and the sand-bank on the S., in a passage about 500 yards broad. A 
quarter of an hour after the bore-wave had passed, the stream was fouiul running at the mte <.r 1 
4k knots only; but, three quarters of an hour after its passage, the flood-stream attained the 
velocity of 8 knots, afterwards gradually declining; the ebb stream beginning 3 hours after kue 
passage of the bore wave. j 

The rise of the night tide in those 3 hours of flood was 31 ft., and the rate of its rise was as 1 
follows-In the first 10 minutes of flood-tide the water rose, 0 ft.; in the first hour ISJ ft.; in the I 
second hour 8i- ft.; and in the third hour only 4 ft. | 

The day-tide at the above position only rose 23 ft. The ebb-tides run steady, but do not 
acquire their greatest velocity, which is about 7 knots, until more than half tide, when the high 
banks are uncovered, and the stream is confined to its narrow channel. Off the village of Dawiri, 
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on Jan. 10th, 1837, the Bore was observed 7ft. high, with an initial velocity of 10 knots; but, after 
the wave’s passage, the speed was reduced to 5 knots, increasing again to 7 knots three quarters of 
an hour afterwards, when it gradually got weaker till the ebb made. 

The W. Bore, which runs up the Sabermati, is very similar to the other, but of less elevation 
and force; but both tend to cut away the banks and form new ones, so altering the channels as to 
render their navigation by strangers an enterprise not to be attempted. On the W. bank of the 
Sabermati, between Amli Creek and East Cape, the surveyors in 1837 found that a strip of bank, 
of a breadth from 700 to 1,300 yards, throughout a length of 5 m., had disappeared in one year. 

The above description of the Bore shows that the flood-tide comes with a sudden burst "at great 
velocity; then, decreasing in strength for a time, attains its full strength about three quarters of 
an hour after the passage of the bore-wave. The stream afterwards never attains the same velocity 
as the wave of the Bore. Below Gougwa on tlie E. side of the Gulf, and Dholera on the other, 
there is no bore: but to the N. of these places there are the two described above. 


THE MAIAIKI BANKS AND NAVIGATION OF CAMBAY GULF. 

The Malaiki Banks (commonly called Malacca Banks), although Imving narrow tongues of 
shoal water as far S. as lat. 20° 20' N., may yet be said to have no dangers S. of a line drawn between 
pamaon on the Surat coast and Jafrabad on the S.E. coast of Katiawar. Their N. limit of danger 
is defined by a line running E. and "VV. between Surat Towm and Goapnath Point. To the N.^of | 
this line all the numerous banks have distinctive names of their own. Between Goapnath Point j 
and the Nerbuddah Paver the Gulf has never been thoroughly examined, though the chart shows a 
patch of 5 fathoms in the very centre. {See page 362, before Kura Point). The W. limit of the 
Malaiki Banks lies 30 m. to the S.S.W. of Goapnath Point, or 22 m. to the E.S.E. of Shalbet 
Island, on the S.E. coast of Katiawar. 

There are four banks, the Eastern, the Breaker, the Nerbuddah, and the Western; and, 
thougli there are deep channels between them, these become very narrow at their N. mouths, ren¬ 
dering it ine.xpedient to attempt the passage through them. Nerbuddah Bank shows a large 
extent of sand, diy at L. W,, half-way between Surat Road and Mowah Harbour in Katiawar. 
Breaker Bank has, at the distance of 20 m. S.W. ^ S. from Tapti Light, a knoll of sand, which is 
seen at H. W. of neap tides, though submerged at high springs. This sand is in lat. 20° 50' N., 
and Ion. 72° 23' E., and from the mast-liead may be seen a great distance when the sun shines. 

The Head or N. limit of Malaiki Banks should never be approached with an ebbing tide: 
being steep-to, the soundings give no sufficient warning, and, were a vessel to talie the ground, she 
would be overset in an instant by the rapidity of the tides. The E. danger of these banks is about 
5 m. from Surat Bar, having one and 2 fathoms on it at L. W.; Vaux s Tomb, or Tapti Light 
beai's from it N.E. The E. patch of sand, which is dry at L. W., is 18 m. W. of the entrance of 
Kundi kail, or distant 13 m. beaiing S.W. by S. from Surat Roads. 

• head of the banks, is 6 m. W. of the little hill which is said (by Fryer, 

mhis ‘ ^.ew Account of East India and Persia,” in the end of the 17th century), to bo Tom 
Cor^-ats tomb, which is close to the sea, about 5 m. to the N. of Tapti Light, and 2ui. N.of 
j Suali sand-hills. The channel between the banks and the shore, the Sutherland Channel, a part 
of whic was cmled by early navigators Suali (Swally) Roads, is about 3 m. broad ; this shore-hunk 
projecting out These were called the inner and outer sands of Suali, and are both 

drj at U. W. liie E. Reef of the Malaiki Banks is very steep-to on its E. edge, occasioned by the 
gre^ rush of tide sweeping along it. As the deepest water is within a mile of the dangers on the 
j bank, a vessel in working, should be warned by deep water, and go about at the first shoaler cast. 

Approacmiig Surat from the S. Between Daniaon and Surat River the laud near the sea 
. IS low, covered with frees, and in some places it is inundated during high tides in the stormy 
season. When round the foul ground of Sunjan, and abreast of Darnaon, steer along the shore for 
Surat Road, and do not stand fiirther off than 7 or at most 9 m. from it, nor deepen above 11 or 
16 fathoms. In working, stand in to 5 or 6 fathoms on the soft bank lining the shore; but, if 
anchoring at H. W. on the edge of this bank, to benefit by the first of the following llood, do not 
anciior under 7 fathoms at spring tides, because the water falls sometimes 19 or 20 ft. The 
(junjavar, a large ship, drawing 21ft., bound from China to Surat in the year 1788, having 
anchored in 6^- fathoms off this part of the coast, grounded in tlie soft mud at L. W. 

With Parnera Hill bearing E. -J- N., the Omersari and Bulsaur Flats extend a great way out, 
'uth a narrow 7 fathoms shoal half-way to the Malaiki Banks. The Omei'sari spit, with dillerent 
'_'-l»th3 on It, from 8 to 13 fathoms, may sometimes be a guide in the night, when passing at 5 or 
I ni. ifjQi itoj (if the lead is kept going), as the water will shoal suddenly in crossing it. and 

















soon retarn to the former depth when over the spit. Having passed 10 or 12 m. to the X. of 
Paniera Hill, a ship should steer along shore, in soundings from 7 to 9 or 10 fatlioms; but, in 
working, if she stand far out and get a cast of hard ground, or shoal on the edge of the Malaiki 
Banks, after passing through the deepest water which has upwards of 20 fathoms only 1 m. to the 
E. of the banks, she should tack instantly towards the land. When within or 15 m, of Surat 
Road, she ought to work from to 7 fathoms towards the shore, to 10 or 12 fathoms in the 
ofFing, as the channel then becomes more contracted; 9 fathoms is a good track vdth a fair wind. 

Stormy Weather. In Surat Road, and in the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay, Southerly 
winds and blowing weather set in sooner than at Bombay. It is considered dangerous for ships 
drawmg much water to remain in the road after the middle of April; for in this month and early 
in May, smart S. winds frequently blow dining the springs particularly in the night, with the flood- 
tide. These winds produce a considerable sea, which by the strength of the tide strikes forcibly 
against a ship, causing her to drive and bring both anchors a-head. It is therefore advisable, when 
a ship is detained in Surat Road late in the season, to keep at single anchor, with a good cable 
down, sighting it at every convenient opportunity; by so doing she will ride better in blowing 
weather than if two anchors tvere down ; and should circumstances make it necessary to cut or 
slip, only one anchor will be left on the ground. 

At such times it is prudent to keep a pilot on board, that he may carry a vessel, if small, into 
the river, should a storm be apprehended; or to Gogah, if it seem more eligible; wdiere she will be 
sheltered by the reef and island of Perira. In some storms that happened late in April and early 
in l\Iay, several ships have been lost by remaining too long at their anchors, when tlie wind had 
veered round to the W. and prevented them from weathering Suali Point. In the hea ^7 storm 
that happened on the 20th April, 1782, several large and small ships were anchored in Snrai 
road : some parted their cables, were driven on shore, and went to pieces; others held fast but 
rolled away all their masts by the heavy sea; one of them completely laden for Basra, called Fntti, 
Bimbarack, rolled away her masts, and foundered, when the wind had veered and was blowing hard 
from the land ; her loss was occasioned by her labouring between the wind, tide, and high cross sen 
from S. and W.; excepting one Lascar all the crew of this ship perished. She was a strong vessel 
with a valuable cargo on board. Since 1782 no such storm has happened in April at Surat, nor 
even in May, although some gales have been experienced in the latter month. The approach of a 
gale in these months is sometimes indicated by dark cloudy weather, gloomy and black to the S.E., 
with lightning, and faint variable breezes, mostly from S.: with these indications a ship should rido 
at single anchor, in a state of preparation for severe weather, with a good fore-sail and storm stay¬ 
sails bent. Some ships lie with top-masts struck, the fore-sail and storm stay-sails- being sufficient 
to run with over the bar or to Gogah. 

Vessels detained in Surat Roads until the S.W. monsoon sets in will find it very difficult, 
if not impossible, to get to the S. round the foul ground off Danu or Sunjan, as a heavy swell tumbles 
ill upon the shore, rendering it very troublesome to get an offing ; and, at the commencement of the 
monsoon, the wind is so much from the S. She must therefore, if bound to Bombay, or any other 
port in the S. or E. parts of India, proceed to the N. for Gogah, where she may obtain supplies, 
and from thence work along tlie W, side of the Gulf to Goapnath Point, and afterwards to Diu 
Head; flora the latter place she may, as before remarked, stretch off from the land, and will reach 
Bombay without tacking. 

A ship departing from Sumt Road, or when driven from it by the S.W. winds setting in strong, 
ought, with the last of the Good-tide, to steer about N.W., keeping in 13 or 14 fathoms until throut;h 
the Sutherland Channel between Suali Bank and the head of Malaiki Banks. She should not ap¬ 
proach Dandi Light within 7 m., to give a berth to the Culwala Bank, which lies Cm. to W.S.W'. 
of that light. Surat Light should be kept about S.E., and on no account brought to the S. of a 
S.E. i S. bearing. The same course continued, will lead her upon the hard ground to the S, of 
Perim Island; but the light will be th(> guide at night or in hazy weather. If bound to Gogah, 
she ought to keep along in 13 to 14 fathoms, about 3 or 3 m. distiint from the island, teliing care I 
to edge away to the N. if the dcptlis decrease considerably, the Perim Light-house being her guide. • 
(See page 363.) When the ship is to the N. of the hard ground off Perim, or wifli Gogah town I 
bearing W.N.W., she ought to haul in directly for it, and anchor in 5 to 6.V fathoms, al L.\V 
abreast of Gogah town, with the light-house on Perim S. by E.; the E. jwiut of low land by Kura 
village S.W. by S., and Gogah Light W. by N. ^ N. In running for the anchorage, care i - vci|ui- i 
site not to get to the N.; for 34 m. E. of Gogah Creek there is a bank dry at L.W. And it m’usi { 
be observed that the perpendicular rise and fall of tide is 30 to 33 ft. on the springs, and that the I 
stream Gows to about 4 li. on F. and C. of moon, except when affected by N. or S. winds. ! 

A ship, leaving Gogah Road with the ebh. must take care that the tide does not set down her I 
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on the reef off Perim, or between that island and the main, where the tide runs usually 7 or 8, and 
sometimes 10 knots per hour, through a narrow gut among the rocks; but there is no safe passage 
for a vessel, although the island is 2 m. distant from the main land. 

NAVIGATION of the GULF. Excepting the Mai Bank, and the detached shoals off its S. 
end, extending nearly 5 m. to the E.N.E. of Gogah, the Gulf is clear of danger across to Broach ' 
Point, but that Maf Bank now dries more to the S. than formerly, according to the testimony of I 
native boatmen. If necessitated to leave Surat Road by strong S. winds, and not intending to run ' 
for Gogah, you may with the last of the flood, if the weather become favourable, stretch across the j 
Gulf to the N. of the head of the Malaiki Banks for the coast about Sultanpur, where you may ' 
anchor in smooth water to the N. of the Bank abreast the river, taking care not to bring Tullijah ' 
Hill to the N. of W. ^ N., as the Sultanpur Shoal has its N. end almost on that bearing of the ; 
Hill. The coast between Perim Island and Sultanpur Shoal is safe to approach in 8 or 9 fathoms. 
H enough ebb remains, or with the next ebb, a vessel may work to the S. found Goapnath Reef and 


Point, if circumstances permit, and afterwards to the W, along the coast to Diu. 

To beat from Goapnath Point, or from Gogah, to Diu Head, after the S.W. monsoon is com- ' 
menced, may not be always practicable, when the. wind hangs to the S.; but a handy ship that sails 
well, having very good canvas and proper ground tackling for working tide work, may probably 
And little difficulty in doing it; for this the moonlight nights may be considered most favourable, 
the winds being then not so violent in general, as during the spring tides at change of moon. ! 

A ship, being well prepared to encounter strong winds, and if bound to Bombay or other parts 
of India, should sail from Gogah Road at H.W., and steer round tlie N.E. part of the hard ground 
off Perim; when round it she ought to work to the S. with the ebb, and may stand in to 7 or 8 
fathoms in tacking from the Katiawar shore. When Tullijah Hill is brought to bear to N. of W., i 
a ship must keep farther from the shore, abreast the dajigerous bank called Sultanpur Shoal {see 
page 361), nearly eve-n with the sea at L.W. It is steep-to on the outside, having 17 fathoms about 
J m. off, and 12 fathoms close to it, From the N. end of this foul ground Goapnath Point is 9m. 
distant, bearing S.W., and Tullijah Hill bears W. by N. If a ship intend to work along the Kati¬ 
awar S. coast to Diu Head, a pilot for the Gulf of Cambay should be on board, who may be in'ocured 
at Surat or Gogah, and he may probably be conveniently landed at Diu in passing, or carried to 
Bombay, as circumstances may require. 

Having reached the shoal off Goapnath Point, it will be prudent to choose daylight to work 
through the channel between it and the N.W. extremity of the Malaiki Banks, as the soundings 
are no guide, the depths being 15 to 18 fathoms from side to side, and the channel scarcely 4 m. 
broad. In this, which is called the Grant Channel, between the western Malaiki Bank and the 
Katiawar coast, the bottom is mud, but as you approach the banks you get sand. When round the 
shoal off Goapnath Point, eveiy advantage of the tides should be taken, by anchoring when they 
are uniavourable, and keeping near the coast in working along, observing, as noticed in the descrip¬ 
tion of this coast, that the soundings give little or no warning of the approach toward the shore, 
there being 8 and 9 fathoms close to it in some places, and the same depth 10 or 12 m. off. When 
ncjir Shalbet ^Island, or Jafrabad, longer tacks off shore may be made occasionally, the ship being 
then to the \\. of the S.W. extremity of the Malaiki Banks; but it will be proper to continue to 
work within a reasonable distance of the coast, keeping near it till she reach Diu Head, 

Having worked as far to the W. as Diu Head, stretch out from the land with the ebb tide, 
and if the wind incline from the W., a ship will probably get into the latitude of the entrance of 
Bombay Harbour, at a considerable distance from it, without tacking; but if the wind incline to the 
8.S.W. or S.'W., it will be proper to tack occasionally to preserve the Westing; for she must'by no 
means approach near the coast to the N. of the entrance of Bombay Harbour, whether bound into 
it, or to the S. along the coast of Malabar to Cape Comorin. Were she to get near the land to the 
N. of Bombay Harbour, it would be found very difficult, if not impossible, in bad weather, to work 
to the S. round the reef, against the heavy sea and N. drain of current setting along shore, espe¬ 
cially with the flood-tide, at the beginning of the monsoon; but, well out from the land, the sea 
runs moro regulaHy, and advantage can be taken to tack with favourable squalls or shifts of wind, 
whereby a sliip will generally gain ground in working against the monsoon to tlie S. 
j In crossing the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay from Diu to Bombay, the soundings will iin- 
^ mLstakeubly toll what leeway the vessel makes (from being swept into the Gulf), ^is the line of 20 
^ fathoms e.xtends straight from J)iu to the offing by Bombay, and a ship sliould not shoal under 20 
j fathoms in the S.W. monsoon (of which season alone we are now speaking) until she siglits some of 
j the Bombay laud-marks, or is in the latitude of Kundaii Island. 
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THE COAST, FROM SURAT RIVER TO BOMBAY. 


The Cambay Gulf comprises the S. coast of Katiawar, the coasts of Siii'at and Broach, and ■ 
part of N. Konkan, with the little Portuguese settlement of Damaon. i 

The coast of Guzerat, comprising the head of the Cambay Gulf, is all low and swampy, j 
Guzerat is a very large province, which comprehends the whole dominions of the Gaikwa of Baroda, • 
and those of his tributaries, which have an area of 4I,53G square miles. This includes the penin- ' 
sula of Katiaw’ar, which has been described. The Broach and Surat coasts, with the exception of a I 
few hills to the N. of Damaon, have no distinguishing features, and the sea shore is low and sandy, ! 
with cocoa-nut trees. N. Konkan, which has its S. limit at Choul, is on the"N. separated from the 
Surat collectorate by the settlement of Damaon. This coast in the vicinity of, and above Boml)ay 
for 90 m., has remarkable peaks and islands, which uumistakeably point it out. 

SURAT ROAD and RIVER are situated at the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay, Vaux’s 
Tomb, on the N. entrance-point of the river, being in lat. 21° 5V N., Ion. 72° 37^'E., near which i 
a fixed light, 100 ft. high, on a column, is now exhibited, and called the Taptee Light, visible 10 m. l 
The anchorage-ground for large ships in Surat Road is in 7 or 8 fathoms at L. W., very soft ground, 1 
with Vaux’s Tomb bearing about N. by E., and False River entrance about E. Here, on the | 
springs, the tides run very rapidly, particularly the ebb, about 5 knots per hour; but farther in, . 
where small vessels lie near the bar, in 4 or 5 fathoms at L. W., with the Tomb about N., they do ! 
not run with equal velocity. Proper directions cannot be given for a stranger to proceed over the j 
bar into Surat River, because the sands are continually changing, by which new' channels open, and | 
the old ones are shut up. Formerly, that called Donius Channel was the deepest, and generally | 
used by ships; it took a direction on the E. side of the banks, tow*ards the village Domus, on the 
E. shore; but it is now filled up, being only navigable by boats at half-tide. The proper channel j 
over the l)ar at present can only be pointed, out by a native pilot. The distance from^ the bar to the 
city of Surat is about 5 leagues; nearly tw'O-thirds of the distance there i.s a continued chain of | 
banks, many of them dry at half-tide, with very small depths at L. W. in the channels between 
them. Above Omrah, and near the city, the river is more contracted, with deeper w'ater. The 
total length of Tapti river, from its source in the Sangor and Nerbudda territories, is 440 ni.; of 
course, in the rainy season, the freshets must be very heavy, and -interfere with the tkles at the 
river mouth. The Tapti is said to be fordable abreast of Surat, when the tide is out; but, with a 
rise of 3 or 4 fathoms, vessels of considerable size can be taken up there, towards H. W. Surat 
Castle is in lat. 21° 12'N., Ion. 72° 48'E. 

Tides. In the road, it is H. W. on F. and C. of the moon about 4 o’clock; springs rise 19ft. 

Light, Tapti Light, in lat. 21° 5'N., Ion. 72° 38'E., is a fixed light, about 100 ft. above 
H.W., on a column having three bands of red and white; it is a few’' yards from Vaux’s Tomb. 

Nosari, or Nowsaree River, bears from Tapti Light S.E, by S. 12m., and from Gundavee 
River about N.N.W., distant 3^ leagues; it is wide at the entrance, but dilBcult of access, on 
account of the winding channel among the banks, which has generally 3 or 4 ft. in it at L. W. 
spring tides. A small vessel could enter many years ago, by bringing a round bushy tree on the 
S. side the entrance to bear E.N.E., but recent suiweys show great alterations, and "the smallest 
vessel should not try to enter without a pilot. Between Nowsaree and Siu>t Rivers, there is 
another called Sucheen or Folse River. These rivers are only frequented by boats and small vessels, 
and their channels, by the shifting of the sands, are liable to alter; it may therefore seem of little 
utility to notice them. Bibi Ajani Tomb, with conspicuous white dome, stands about 2i in. to 
I the S.E. of Nosari River entrance. 

j Gundavee River is distant 24 m. to the S.S E. ^ E. of Tapti Light, and 8 m. N. by W. from 
Bulsaur River, having a bar 1 i m. from the entrance, with 3 and 4 fu on it at L. W, To get into 

it, bring two palm-trees, called Meudhur Trees, to bear E.N.E., then steer over the bar with this 

bearing, for the shore to the N. of the entrance, taking caio to avoid the N. end of the S. sand, on 
which fishing-stakes are sometimes placed. When a Hat bush, resembling the top of a bam, i^ 

brought to bear S. by E., steer for it, and anchor close within the S. point of the river, or out¬ 

side of the entrance close to the N. shore. H. W. at 2J h. on F. and C. of moon: the rise of 
tide 22 ft. 

BALSAR, or BULSAUR RIVER, is distant 8 ra. h^low Gundavi, in lat. 20° 37 J' N., Ion. 
72° 52' E., having 2 or 3 ft. on the bar at L. W. spring tides, the rise about 22 ft., perpendicular, 
and flows to 2 h., on F. and C. of moon. A vessel proceeding into this liver used to bring the N. 
tree on the S. bank, or Grove of Cossiimba, to bear E. by. S. in one with the S point of the 
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entrance, and then steered directly for it with safety.* Outside the bar, about oj ni. from it, theie j 

is a rocky bank with Oft. on it at L. W.; and inside between them, 12 to 3 ft. soft ground. In 

the river there are 7, 8, and 9 ft. at L. W. , n -r. i i i i « 

OMEESAEI RIVER is 8 m. from Damaun, and 6 m. to the S. of Balsar, having a dry bar . 

at three-quarters ebb ; a small vessel bound into this river, should bring a high white building 
inland at Pardee, to beai* E.S.E., then steer in with the entrance of the river open; when Parnera, ' 
or Panella Hill bears E. by N., she will be inside the bar, and in the entrance of the river she may | 
anchor, when the land to the N. is shut in with the point on the same side. About 4-J-m. to the 
W. by S. of the river is a shoal of 10 ft., amongst soundings of 18 ft. o 4 / xt i -oo 

i)AMAON, Damaun, or Daman, belonging to the Portuguese, in lat. 20 244- N., Ion. 

49^ E., is known by two square steeples and tlie white appearance of the buildings, also by a hill to 
the N., composed of four hummocks, called Damaon Plills, on the highest part of which, elevated 
420 ft. above the sea, is an Idgah, or Moharnedan place for prayer. Rather more than 4 m. N. of 
Damaon, there are three brab trees clos-e together on the low shore. On either side of the river 
there is a fort. Indaghur Fort, on the S. side of the river, on a hill 3 m. distant, is another mark 
to know this place. Provisions and vegetables are cheap and plentiful; it is an e.Kcellent place for 
small vessels to remain during the S.W. monsoon, or to receive repairs if needful, the countiy being 
w'ell stocked with ship timber. Many ships, from 500 to 900 tons burden, have been built in this 
river: between 1790 and 1818 there were thirty-four ships built at Damaon, of which several were 
j of 700 to 900 tons. Damaon has been in the possession of the Portuguese since the year 1531. 

; A few grabs, w^hich class of vessel is now going out of date at Bombay, still belong to this port; 

i they trade to Mozambique and other African ports. 

Anchorage. Ships may anchor in Damaon Road in 6 fathoms L. W., with the river open, 
bearing E.; Parnera Hill about N.E.; and Indaghur E.S.E.; off the town about 4 m., lemem- 
beriii'^ that the rise of tide is 3 fathoms at springs, and nearly 2 fathoms at neaps-. The depth at 
L. spring tide is 2 ft. on the bar, and 18 or 20 ft. inside, between the forts at the town, w’here 
the bottom ?s soft mud. The bar is very flat, mostly hard sand, except from the N. point of the 
river, where rocky ground projects a great way onU ^ . 

Tides, Tliere is never less, at common springs, than 3 fathoms at H. W.on the bar; the rise 
of tide being 17 or 18 ft.; and it flows to about l^h. on F. and G. of moon; but, in the offing, the 

flood-stream continues till 2J h. . . , . . 

Directions. Vessels of considerable size, up to 500 tons, sometimes go into this river at 
II. W., in fine weather, and moor abreast the forts. To enter the river, keep the entrance open, 
bearing E., and steer for it, or keep the first round hill, a separate hill to the N. of Indaghur, nearly 
ill line^with the church tower, or between the tower and flag-staff of the S. fort, till the three brab 
trees are open to the left or N.W. of the Idgah Hill, when you are on the bar. Then s^er direct 
for the S. part of the N. fort, which is called St. Jeronimo, and anchor as nearly in mid channel 
between the forts as yc i can. It is not advisable to attempt running in without a pilot, unless the 
vessel is in distress; for the channel is Extremely narrow, and the sand-banks shift every monsoon. 

At L. W. springs there is only a depth of 1 ft. of water on the bar, and that in a very minute chan¬ 
nel, merely a thread, so as to be impracticable for ships* ’joats. 

The rivers of the North Konkan, above Bombay, which are described in this chapter, are only 
frequented by boats and small vessels, and by the shifting of the sands their channels are liable to 
alter; it may therefore seem of little utility to notice them so particularly; but it may sometimes 
happen that a storm will overtake a ship on this pai't of the coast, and force her to run fpr the 
nearest river, to prevent her being driven and lost on the shore reefs. If running in is attempted, 
it ought to be near H. W., to afford a chance of succeeding. Damaon River is the safest and most 
favourable for such purposes. The Hornby, of 700 tons burthen, and other smaller ships, were 
saved by running at the last extremity into this river, when encountered by sudden storms, on do- 
piirting from Surat Road in the month of May. 

The Malaiki Banks. The S. e.\tremity of these Banks (fully described at page 366), which 
choke the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay, has 5 to 7 fathoms, abreast of, that is to say, in the lati¬ 
tude of Damaou, distant about 26 m. Another little narrow bank, having 7 fathoms water, and j 
I being 7 m. in length N. and S., has been found at the distance of 15 in. N.\V. of Damaon. The | 
1 Government pilot at Damaon gave the following account of a shoal, to the officers surveying that j 
* coast in 1854, hut search proved fruitless. The pilot’s statement was to the following elfect:-— I 
“ Some seventeen years ago [i.e. about 1837), when piloting a vessel from Goa to Damaon, they 
wore at noon by observation in lat. 20® 15' N., with Sunjan high land bearing E. i S., and in IB 


* No VjObscI should attempt to enter any of these rivers without a pilot. 
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or 1.9 fathoms. They stood to tho E. during the afternoon with a light wind, and about 3 h. p.m. 
got a cast of 4 fathoms, the previous casts being 12 and 14; they immediately went round and had 
only 2i fathoms, the tide at this time being half flood.” 

The fishermen, it is said, frequently strike on the Bank, which is of sani, and very small in 
dimensions. No other bearings of the land are given by wMch its position may be determined 
u the pilot knows they bad from 12 to 14 fathoms water inshore of the Bank. The above Bank 
A southern extreme of the eastern Malaiki Banks. 

T j ^ Omergaum, has a ruined tower on the S. of the river, in lat 20° 12V N. 

Indag lur is 3 m. S. by E. of Damaon Fort, and 17 m. N. of Sunjan high land. Between 
meigam and Damaon the foul ground does nofr extend 3 m. off the land, which is low, with bushes 
and with ^f^itfions, where are situated the little creelvs of Maruli and Kauli; the former 
yiLig m. .1 .W. of Pyramid Hill; the latter about the same distance and bearing from Indaghur. 

fnni ’ j between Umergaoni and Danoo, is low, with cocoa-nut trees ; and 

loul ground extends off it for nearly 4 ni. 

in 2^ leagues inland, has a round mount 

1 N > ‘^"<1 0“ the meridian of Bombay Castle; the foul ground off tlio 

coast abreast being 14 m. to the W. of the same meridian. ^ > b 

cl,. , ^ORT, in lat. 19° 58' N., Ion. 79° 43'E.. is on the N. side of the river ; 

slioal ground extends neai-ly 9 leagues off shore to the W., some parts are nearly dry; H. W. on F 
ana u at l p.m. rise at springs about 90 ft., the shoal ground extends to the N. as far as Damaun, 
iroin a to 4 m. oil shore. Small coasters find anchorage in 3 or 4 fathoms within the outer reefs 
off Danoo, about 4m. to W. of the fort. The creek can be entered at H. W. only; good fresh 
water may be had close to the banks. There is an export trade in small timber and bamboos. 

^ ± oul Ground of Danu. An e.xteusive reef, with rocky ground, fronts this part of the coast 
projecting from it 7 or 8 miles, abreast the high land, and stretching from Danu River a little N 
ot larapur nearly to Damaon, a distance of 98 or 30 m. When the body of the high land of Simian 
13 brouglit to bear E.N.E. a ship is then approaching the S. part of the foul ground, and ought not 
? fathoms, for the rocky bottom reaches that depth out in some places. 
With t w body of the high land beai'ing from E.N.E. to E.S.E., a large vessel ought not to come 
under lo fathoms, towards the verge of the foul ground; for she is liable to lose her anchors .araoncr 
strong in eddies during a calm, and obliged to anchor where the tide runs 

ft,. land of Sunjan is brought to bear E.S.E.. a ship is to the N. of 1 

slini-fi'- 1 ^^ 1 *^ stand in to 10 or 11 fathoms before tacking from tho ^ 

as far’out as^S or°9^Lb'n° fatbotus till nearly abreast of Damaon, for the coast continues rocky 
ian "a shin should stpov 1*^11 approached. When round the foul ground of Suu- 

slioal onThe S narL^ho M^^ but, m standing far over to the N.W., if she begin to 

coast and then keep within a will be prudent to tack, and stretch over towards the 

wood on some, whilst others are quite bare. Kaldims* or thJ^ptiir coast, with much 

the SE of the town n llnin oi tne Feak of larapur, situated 12 m. to 

tilt b.i.. ot tne town, and a little inland, resembles a castle when seen from the N W beiim com 

posed of rugged rocks upon tho summit of a hill 1,530 ft hich • and tbp,.p ;= „ . ' i ’ ^ ® 

called Valentine Peak, about 15 m. farther to the N ; m.d a^ut midw v L Jp 

Hill, or Asiri. Both to the N. and S. of Kaldrug there ira remaiLb^nL vT '' f 1"'" 


E.>«.E.r,,„.T»,.p„ ,v n, aieh U„i 

iighest part, 1,700 ft. above the sea, leal's N.F. bv N. 


St. John, is to the N.W. of IMahaluxmi • hir 

r rp -n • /iJ *uiiii.uu.\uii, Its nigx.voc ijiuu ii. aoovo the sea, beai's N F. hv V 

15 m ?ff^ SuiSrklffrT’ "l outermost foul gi^und off Danu it beat^ E.N.E.*, aboui 

io m. otl. bunjan High Land commences to rise at 3 m. from tlio sea shore nnd 

appearance, sloping to the N. and S. from the centre, which is a round mount and is the^'iAtf 

which may be seen in dear weather 40 ni ^ 

TERR^UR or TARAPUR POINT, is 9 L to the S. of Dan" a^d 

the coast is rocky, and not to be approaclied nearer 
lan 8 ®*^b®ms, for the foul ground projects from Tarapuv Point nearly to that depth. On the N 

N. \ . of the town, \Mthm a locKy luu-ner reef, but the bottom is mostly rocky, [lavticularly in the 
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S part of the hay, which is full of rocks and shoals, extending from the Point to the h..W. and N., 
abreast the town. Tarapur Town, on the S. side of the creek, has the remains of a Portuguese 
fort bearino the date of 1593. Chichuii town, on the N. side of the creek, has a custom house and 
traveller’s bungalow. The sea coast is low and densely wooded. Wudwan Point is a little, low 
iioint with mangrove bushes, 6 m. to the N. of Tarapur Point. The most dangerous part of the 
Sunian or Danu reef, lies 5 m. to the N.W. of Wudwan Point. , , , . , * . • i 

■^The Coast between Danu and Arnol Island is low, and much overflowed high spring tides; 
but at an average distance of 7 m. from the sea, there stands the high land of Tarapur and Mehim, 
a fine chain of hills, in parts wooded, in parts barren, with several conspicuous summits, [li® 
coLt is thickly fronted with brab and date trees,.both which are cultivated for toddy; the date 
tree produces fruit, but of inferior size and quality. The soil throughout is very poor, and unfit ior 
the cultivation of anything but rice, of which a single crop only is produced during the Par. The 
whole coast, being fronted by a dry rocky reef, is without a single harbour or anchorage for any but 
the small coastinl craft. The coast fronting the sea between Tarapur and Basseen is geneiallj 
low and covered with trees. Between Tarapur and Bombay the tides set nearly in the direction ol 
the land ; the flood a little towards it, or N., and the ebb a little from it, about S. by W 

USSAPUR ROCK is hic^h, detached from the mam land at H. W., and foims the N. extreme 
of An-asi Bay, being 4 m. to the N. of Arnol Island. At L. W. the rocks dry m a distmice of f m. 
outS of it, and e.xtend thus far out, right across the Bay, to Arno d Island Kilwa Mehm is a 
village on a little creek 3i m. to N. of Ussapur, having a little detached rock fort outside. Mel'™ i® 
a town m. farther N. Off this part of the coast the rocks are very extensive, one patch of 3 Mioms 
lyin« 4 m. W. of the latter town ; and the coast reef, that partly dries at L. W., extends “I'p'® 
more than half that distance. Sirigom, a village midway between Ussapir Rock and Tarapiu on , 
has an old Portuguese fort; and Satputti-kan, a small creek, lies 9 m. N. of it. TIssannr 

AENOL ISLAND, which is nearly 1 m. distant from the mam, and 4 m. to the S. of Ussapui 
Rock'^ars from Pos Pir N. by W. i W., distant 7i m.; it has a little fort on it. Between Arnol 
fslaLd and Basseen the distant is about 9 m.; the shore is rocky, aud should not bo approached 
under 8 fathoms by a large vessel. The high land of Basseen, and its separate peak, are conspicuous 
land-marks; but tL part that fronts the sea (on which Basseen town stands) is very low and marsdiy 
forming at H. W. an island, as it is cut off by a creek from Bitaseen River to Vaturna ^ler. Out 
of this bw land stands up the old fort of Wujirgurh on a htde hiR which is 4 m. R. of ttravi Fo t 
aud rather conspicuous in hazy weather. Between Basseen and Kalapura, a town on the mam low 
land abreast of Arnol Island, the coast is very low, though the mountains to the R. are so high. . 

There is only a narrow channel between Arnol and the mam: the island is surrounded by rocks. 
To the N of it is Angasi Bay, a deep bight, the mouth of the Vaturna River, but this is full ot 
shoals, and only navigable by boats or small vessels towards H. W. The channel into the river is 
between Arnol aud the main, for a reef of roclts extends nght across the mouth of Angasi Bay. 

BASSEEN RIVER, about 7^ m. to the S. of Arnol Island, and 10 m. to the Is. of Versovah, 
has shoal water a good way off its mouth. Large vessels might enter at H. W., but it is only used 
I by coasters now. Basseen Town, now a decayed place, was once of iraportiincc to the Portuguese. 

I It is situated on an island separated by a narrow channel from the main land of the North Konkau. 
This island of Basseen is about 10 m. in length from S.E. to N.W., and 3 in breadth. It has an 
irregular surface, with some hills of considerable elevation ; one a very high hill of table form, aud 
S of that stands the conical hill, called Basseen Peak. . i j 

Puspear, or Pos Peer Rock, in lat. 19° 20' N. Ion., 72° 45' E., on which is a Mahoinedan 
soint's tomb, lies at the N. side of Basseen River entrance, 1 m. from shore, and 2.J^ m, to the Is. \. 
of Deravi Fort. To the N.W. of Pos Peer a reef extends from it nearly 2 m. As this river 
entrance has never been properly surveyed, no vessel should attempt to enter without a good pilot. 

Basseen Peak, or Kamuudrug, 10 m. E.N.E. of the river entrance, is 2,160 ft. above the sea 
with a great level piece of land of equal height to the N. of it. These hills, with the high and o 
S'llsette and the Neat s Tongue, will unmistakeably show when a vessel is to the N. ot Bombay. 

The fishing-stakes ai*e placed a great way out, and ought to be avoided in the night by s 
working along shore. Both to the N. and S. of Bombay, off Mehim, Versovah, Basseen Ghoul 
tliev arc sometimes placed as far out os 8 or 9 fathoms water ; they are laid down by the hshermen 
at the beginning of the fair season, and taken up before the S.W monsoon sets in This is done 
by pressure, as they are forced into the ground on the falling tide by boats affixed to them, am. 
draped out of it in the same manner with the flood. Each stake is valued at oO or 60 rupees , 
theroforo persons should be careful not to destroy the labour of these industnous hshermen. 

SALSETTE ISLAND is a large island to the N. of Bombay. Its S. point is at 
tVioiice it extends for 10 m. to the N., where the Basseen inlet bounds it. The sea face ot balletic 
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is fronted by several islands, large and small; the N.-most one, called Deravi, is largest and 
highest, being 300 ft high at its N. end, and it is 7 m. in length, N. and S , or parallel to the coast 
line. Versovali Island is to the S. of Deravi; the passage between them was formerly called the 
Paver Murwa. ^ ° 

Versovali Fort, in lat. 19° 7' N., Ion. 72° 46^ E., at the S, end of the island of that name, is 
about 12 m. due N. of Malabar Point. Vessels coasting between them should not come under 
8 fathoms at H. W., or 6 fathoms at L. W., as the bottom is rocky under 5 fathoms. ITie high 
land of Salsette bears N.E. by E. from Versovali Fort. Versovali Hock lies 1 m. to W. of the 
fort, and there is another shoal, with 2 ft. at L. W., about 1 m. to S.W. of the fort. 

The high land of Salsette, on the large island of that name, which is N. of Tromba, and 
extends Ibi^- to the N. of Maliim, has several remarkable peaks; the central and highest, called 
Emnah Peak, being l,530*ft. high, a flat-topped hill when viewed from the W., and stmidiug 9 m. 
o.b. fiom the entrance of Basseen River, which flows round the N. and E. sides of Salsette Island 
to ianuah Town, and has considerable depth at H. W. The N. high peak of Salsette is a detached 
sharp peak, also 1,500 ft. above the sea. When viewed from the S.W., these high pealvs of Sal- 
settem’e closed together, so as to have the appearance of one central summit. 

M bay, at the S. extremity of the island of Salsette, is formed by Worli Point (the 

iN.W . point of Bombay Island) on the S. and Bandra Point on the N., the latter bearing N. by E., 

0 m. from Malabar Point. Bandra, or Bandora Church, near the summit of the point, is 120 ft, 
above the sea. Since the construction of ’the Mahim and Sion Causeways, the bay of Maliitn is 
much filled up, and is now only a refuge for fishing-boats. Small coiXsters find scanty shelter from 
N.-Westers under Bandra Point, but no ships should shoal under 5 fathom.s by day, and 7 by night, 
in workuig up this coast; and let it be remembered that the rise of tides at springs averages 2.V 
fathoms, the least rise of neaps being l .V fathoms. The Neat’s Tonerne, or high land of Tromba, 
is 0 m. E. of Mabim Bay. 

MAL.^AIl POINT, or Walkeshwur, which is 3 m. N.N.W. of Bombay Light-house, is high, 
and a conspicuous mark to a vessel coming from the N. Its highest part, more tb^au a n^ile N.E. of 
the flag-staff, has houses and brab-trees, which are xisible more than lo m. in clear weather. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. From Bombay to the N. A ship should leave the harbour 
towards the latter part of the ebb, that she may get to the W. of the reefs off Bombay by the time 
the flood makes, which will then be with her in proceeding to the N. She should keep Kundari 
Island clear to seaward of the Outer Light-ship, so long as in sight from aloft, to avoid the Prongs, 
and the rocky ground off Malabar Point. The coast from Bombay to Tarapur be approached 
by a largo ship into 8 fathoms in fme weather, and in some parte into 0 or 7 fathoms ; the bottom 
IS frequently rocky between Tarapur and Damaon. The foul ground of Bunjan,off Danoo, extends 
a gieat way, and should not be approached nearer than 12 or 13 fathoms, for within these d(’pibs 
Uieie ai’e ovYialls in some places, the bottom rocky, and unfit for anebomge. When abreast of 
amaon, and from thence to Surat (except off Bulsar, where there is a patch of 20 ft. in 5 or 0 
tathoms water), the coast may be approached to 5 or fi fathoms, at L. W.; hut, in standing to the 
\\,, a ship ought not to deepen above 19 or 20 fathoms towards tlio Malail^i Banks. When within 
^ m. 0 urat oad, it is proper to keep in 8, 9, and 10 fathoms, taking care not to stand off above 

With a contrary wind ships working between Bombay and Surat, to benefit bv the tide, must 
not stand far from the coMt, but work within 10 or IS m. of it. They will bo. obliged to anchor 
when the tide IS agonist them, except on the neaps. Astiip that sails well may sometimes hold her 
ovn, y s e c iing well out in the offing, and taking advantage of any favourable slants of wind 
which may hapiien. 

1 . old Light-house, on Colaha Point, stands 3 m. to S.S.E. of Malabar Point; off the 

latter the loul ground of Back Bay extends fully 2 m. to the S.W., and joins to the S.W. Pronji. 
Then comes the entrance to Bombay Harbour; and heyoud it, at the distance of 11m. due S. of 
the old hght-house, stands Kundari or Kenery Island, with a new light-house wliich is described 
further on. (See page 370). 

^ SOUNDINGS. Between Kundari and the main are several rocky patches ; and to the W. of 
the island the water is shoal to a con.iiderable distance, but free from dangers. Over this Kundan 
mud flat a heavy ground swell rises, in the S.W. monsoon, liable to make ships labour very much. 

THE APPROACHES TO BOMBAY HxVRBOUR. 

Direction Bank, about 30 m. to S.W. of Kundari Island, is a good guide, which has on it from 
22 to 28 fathoms, coai'se sand and small shells, with 30 and 32 fathoms, mud, within it. Ita 













greatest length js about 20 m. in a N.N.W. and S.S.E. direction ; it lies between lat. 18° 8' N. and 
18° 28' X., and between Ion. 72° 13' E. and 72° 2G' E. In approaching and crossing over this 
bank from tlie W., you pass over 30 or 40 m. of the Fifty-fathoms Flat, then gradually shoal to 
40 fathoms, then suddenly to 30 and 23 fathoms on the Direction Bank; after which the water 
deepens again to over 30 fathoms between this bank’s hT. extreme and Kundari Island, or to rather 
less than 30 fathoms inshore of the S. end of the bank. 


When running for Bombay Harbour on about a N.E. course, if the vessel is to the S. of the 
latitude of the Direction Bank, you rapidly shoal from 40 to 30 fathoms, and then take a long time 
to get into 20 fathoms, which depth is about 17 m. from the land. 

On the contrary, if the vessel is to the N. of the Direction Bank, you take a long time in 
changing the depth of water from 40 to 30 fathoms, but then rapidly shoal to 20 fathoms, which 
depth at L. W. is about 15 m. to seaward of Kundari Island or the Oufer Light-vessel. 

The Fi^-fathoms Flat. This is a great flat, extending over a space of 50 m. of longitude and 
20 m» of latitude—between the same parallels as, and commencing 20 m. to the W. of, and extend¬ 
ing till 70 m. to the W. of Direction Bank—on which will be found from 48 to 50 fathoms, fine 
sand, although occasional casts of muddy bottom are found in the space which connects the two 
banks. But to the S.W. of Direction Bank the bottom is more uneven, having overfalls from 50 
to 55 fathoms, and occasional casts of mud as well as sand. On the parallel of Kundmu, when 
within 80 m. of that island, the soundings are 50 fathoms, and decrease very regularly in steering 
to the E.; but in about the meridian of the S. point of Katiawar, and 110 m. due W. of Kundari, 
there are shoal patches of 38 and 43 amongst the general soundings of 50 fathoms. 

Approaclmig Bombay Harbour, During the fine season, from Nov. to Feb., when land- 
winds prevail duiung the night, lasting till 10 h. in the forenoon, and sometimes tiU noon, a ship 
approaching Bombay Harbour from the S. should have hugged the coast all the way, taldng care of 
the fehing-stakes, which lie out in so much as 8 fathoms at L. W. Off Bankut the influence of 
the tides is felt, when a vessel is approaching Bombay from the S. But to the N. of that place 
towards the Gulf of Cambay, they attain to greater strength, and it must be remembered that they 
wiU sensibly help or retard a vessel. It is useless to work with a lee tide. 

From March till the S.W. monsoon begins in the end of May, or early in June, and again (after 
the rainy season) in the month of Oct., the winds off this coast are principally N.W., veering to 
W.N.W. or W. from the forenoon towards sunset, then N.W. till midnight, and to N.N.W. or N. 
from midniglit till the forenoon. 


In the S.W. monsoon, a ship steering for Bombay Harbour, from mid-May to Aug., may 
sometimes have steady gales and clear weather until she gets within 25 or 30 leagues of the°coast; 
bfit cloudy weather with rain and squalls may be expected on the bank of soundings, as she advances 
near the land. In June and July, more particularly when the S.W. monsoon blows in full force, 
such weather is frequently experienced, precluding observations; she ought therefore to have good 
topsails and courses bent, that she may haul off and keej) at a reasonable distance from the land, in 
case dark blowing weather should prevent the latitude from being correctly ascertained. For,’ in 
dark stormy weather, it would be imprudent to run for the harbour, if the latitude is not obtained 
by observation of sun, moon, or stars; unless she has good charts and her commander has coufi- 
dencG in navigating by the soundings alone as recommended by Captain Selby of the Indian Navy, 
who well surveyed the bank of soundings. 

Method of jiavigating by Soundings. -—Draw a straight line on the chart from Zyghur River 
to Dwarka temple; this will pass through Direction Bank; and you will perceive that fropi the 
X.W. end of that bank (which has 40 fathoms close to) the.line of 40 fathoms runs straight for 
100 m. till within 50 m. to S. of Diu Head. The line of fifty fathoms soundings lies fully 00 m. 
outside of this. Thus tJiere is an immense plateau of soundings abreast of Bombay, in crossing 
wliich the fastest sailer will be several hours in shoaling the w^ater from 60 to 50 fathoms. There- j 
fore, wben 120 m. to the W, of Bombay Harbour, the officer of the watch should cast the deep sea I 
l(‘ad and begin carefully to log the soimdings, courses steered, &c. Thus, after a run of some 80 
or 90 m., having taken and noted down a careful series of soundings, together with the times, i 
courses, and distances run, the navigator is enabled to project his track, with the ascertained depths I 
1 at theii' proper intervals, on a piece of ti’acing paper, on a similar scale to that of his chart. By 
moving about this transparent paper over the chart, carefully preserving his meridian, until the 
coiiicidence of the depths on the two is apparent, he cannot fail to recognize both the ground he 
has gone over and Lis present position, when lie may boldly stand on. If likely to cross the 
Direction Bank, let him notice our remarks under that head. 

When a sfiip obrianed soundings in the S.W'. monsoon on the edge of the bank, large 
sriflke.s will be perceived if a look-out is kept for them ; these diminish in size ns tlie depths on tho 
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■“.f^.L‘TS''§or rrs“»“ss 

9 fathoms eithpi-’m miles, the average depth being 50 fathoms, and,not varying in depth 

lias therefore been called the Fifty-fathoms flat. ° ^ 

ffet to the N \rar!i^nf strength of the S.W. monsoon, great care must be observed not to 

fho heave cJmTp^ / n the current of the flood-tide, ae vveU 

of soundiiifT 'i fi-pn ' 'ff ’ a vessel, (occasionally stopping or heaving to for the purpose 

1 N Slf oT ^ the bank toward the Gdf of Cambay ; °and if a swHet m 

several shinriiave ho!.? i • , ^he N.-ward of the hai'bour in June 

set in after^shn li 1 1 i ' on shore in Back bay. The Shah Byramgore, in a heavy gale that 
^^^^IrVmsoSh to the N.iard of it, driven oi^liTrJcks 

been lost to the ? o7r I *? and the ship was wrecked. Several ships have 

the S W prom? into the a^l>a^l>a';e been m distress, and with great exertions got round 

nLoweXe^ir^f ’■‘^T /^“American ship bound to Bengal,°many years ago, had a 
™,mTpm.’p? 1 P “• when by dll 

blowing strong late in'june''*’ B '^7°/ Imppened when the S.W, monsoon was 

cauvas®,3 Romi a i fest-saihng ship, she cleared the shore under a pressure of 

nvas, passed Bombay, stood to the S.-ward, and arrived safe at JVladras. 

for O nnvii °‘T’ “onths, a ship should steer direct for Kenery or Kundari Island, alloiriim 

prevailii^^B^t^^f®^^ flood-tide—though an examination of many ships’ logs shows that the 

pievmhiig set of ocean current outside the depth of 30 fathoms off the harbour, after the first hurst 
he monsoon is to the S.-ward—and endeavour to make the island beai’ing between E. and S.E. 
cnrrv® 7™ Cither way, as prudence may dictate and circumstances require to 

w 7 w i“ squalls fro.n W ov 

appioach that islmid too near, on account of the Hat which extends 4 or 5 m. W.-ward of it a< 
Junofl^rFi I weathering it with these winds, which are sometimes experienced in 

June and .July, but more e.xpected in August. ^ enceu m 

rivpJnn'^“!’i77^rP‘' 7® squulls come mostly from W. and W.N.W., and the freshes from the 
of itip ^ -ward ; it is therefore not so dangerous, at this letc period 

fall ill iritirK i entrance of the harbour, although it is still pnideiit to 

tuc hart oui. I he new light on Ivenery is visible 90 m. off. ^ 

comeslith th7fii?n7'’®'* the S.W. monsoon seldom 

"raf^m tlie 1 ^^^^^ IC7he 7 S. winds ^ 

nights, some time between th7 4li7incri7th'o7/‘^'^ and ram usually do not set in until the dark 
90th of July, the weaker is generS 7ii 7.' i “®"tli to the 15th or 

dark cloudy ueather. may thence fi-equently e7ScSin“um ridnV ’7 b 

BOMBAY HARBOUR* is very capacious^ boh 7 lo i . ^ of Bomoay harbour, 
general width of from 4 to 0 m. Its shores are iit^itVI. ^*1 \^'"’g t® with a 

lets, and it contains several islands and banks. Th7usiml 7 numerous bays and in¬ 
harbour, off the town of Bombay, wliich stands on the S ic • 7'^-’?r’g'! the 

Bombay is well fortified. Bei.fg essentiSra coinmeroiai' 77 -7 

and consists of Persians, Arabs, Sidees, Mahrattas Caniai.is 7 Population vanes considerably, 
great number of sailors of all nations* the DoDuhuion ortuguese Irom Cxoa, and a 

Bocks, which were built by the late ^1. C." .‘^‘mider i) ! .'7'® ''ulf u-nilliou souls. The 
shipbuilding is conducted. The ships built at Bombay 'incluX”!7orchant^7''"T’ '? 
tonnage, occasionally frigates, and even ships of the lino.'tlie tiinber bcii 1' nmlir 7 YP ‘^7® 
iieigltbounng districts of .llalabar and G uzi rat ®“P ^ sup[ilied !iom the 

ColdibOi IsISiUd.) which forms th© N. enli*ance noint of thu i i 

elevation at the S. end on which the light-hou.so stands, boarin.> S IV by 7’fion7p '"l ‘ 
distant 9^ m. The Observatory (wher7a time-ball is droned at7 p i„ \ t S. \ W -' 71 ’ 
hou.se. 7 now part of Bombay Isliutd, being jined to u’by rlibstaSl'l 


causew 
the 


sew ay, or velard; the laud on the N. side of which (betw een the 7vo^arge blocks 
Arthur Piei, called Grants Buildings, and the cooperage on Meudiu's Point at 


of houses on 


the S. end of 


See Chart :~Bombay Harbour, by Wbisb, IS^o. 2,G21 j scale, ::z 1*5 inebee. 
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the esplanade) is being rapidly filled in. That part by the light-house is Bara Colaba, the other 
half is Chota Colaba, Houses and patches of trees connect the light-house point with the fort of 
Bombay. The northern extreme of Colaba is foi-med by Grant’s Buildings, two large blocks of 
warehouses on the Arthur bunder, the head of which is the N.E. point of Colaba, Jamsetji bunder 
being situated S cables to the S.W. of it, nearly abreast of the Dolphiu beacon. 

Oyster Rock, formerly having a white beacon, 24 ft. high, but now built up as a battery, lies 
1 m E N.E, from the old light-house, and 1 m. N.N.W. from the inner light-vessel. 

HIGH LAND ON THE S. SIDE OF BOMBAY, and the several islands lying within its 
harbour, most unmistakeably point it out in the daytime. 

Kundari Tslan^, or Kenery, is in lat. 18° 42' N., Ion. 72° 48' E., or on the meridian of 
Bombay light-house, from which it is distant II m. It is surrounded by a high wall, is well 
wooded, and has two mounds, the southernmost of which, slightly the highest, is 120 ft. above the 
sea. Kundari lies 21- m. from the main land, and H na. to seaward of its sister island, Unari, or 
He'nery, which is very low, with ruined fortifications and a few palm trees. The channel between 
these two islands is only available for small coasters. Kundari island is just discernible at 
L W. from the decks of ships in Bombay harbour, 13 m. off; so that ‘it may be said to be first 
visible from a distance of 12 m. in very clear weather; but, having the high land of Thull behind 
it was not easily perceived from a ship’s deck from seaward till within 10 m., until the new light- 

tower over a broad house (75 ft. above the island) was erected. tt -„t , , 

KENERY LIGHT, a fixed light, of the first order, elevated 160 ft. above H. W. level, and 
visible 20 m. has recently been placed on an octagonal tower rising on the centre of a flat-roofed 
house on Kenery Island. A flag-staff, with a yard 200 ft. above sea, stands to N.E. of the light- 

tOWBI* 

The High Land of ThnU, N.E. of Kundari island, is more than 1,000 ft. high in its 
southern part, and is separated by a low ridge from the hill of Kamdhurna, or tree peak. On its 
northern declivity there are, near each other, two small hummocks, called the Paps. The Paps, 
bearing from Thull Knob S.E. by E. i E. H ra., though not very conspicuous to a stranger, are 
an excellent mark for pilots. Thull Knob, a useful mark, in thick weather, for avoiding the 
dangers at the entrance of the harbour, bearing S.E. f S. nearly 7 m. from the light-house, is a 
round hill on the N. point of Thull, 160 ft. high, with a tree on its summit, which distinguishes 
it from a similar little hill of rather less elevation a little further to the S. and W.-ward, and called 
False ICnob. In thick weather these little hills stand out well amongst the cocoa-nut trees, being 
detached from the more distant highland. Gull Island, or Kasoa, is a little rocky islet at the 
entrance of Penn River, and rather more than 2 m. N.N.E. of Thull Knob. 

Great Caranja is a large isolated hog-backed hill, about 700 ft. high, with a steep declivity at 
each end, called the N. and S. brows; the latter is steepest, and 4 m. N.E. of Thull Knob. 

Little Caranja hill, about 2 m. N.N.W. of the great hill, has an irregular outline, with a 
mosque on the N. end of its summit which is 690 ft. high. Both these hills stand surrounded by 
cocoa-nut trees on the low and woody island of Woorun, or Caranja, or Carija, the sea face of which 
is 4 m. long on the E. side of the harbour. Funnel Hill, or Kurnali, a remarkable peak 
resembling a chimney, 10 m. to the E.-ward of Cai'anja, is a gQod pilot mark in clear w^eather. 

Elephanta Island, or Garapori, high and densely wooded, and having two peaks which are in 
one when viewed from the anchorage of Bombay, lies 4 m. to the N.-ward of Little Caranja, and 
bears E.N.E. m. from Bombay Castle. Butcher’s Island, or Derdiwi, a small low island, with 
a tower in the centre, and a large tree near its S.E. end, is situated rather more than 1 m. to the 
W. of Elephanta, or 4 m. N.E, by E. i E. from Bombay castle flag-staff. 

The above are all tlie useful marks on the E. side and middle of the harbour. 

THE MARKS on the W. and H. sides of Bombay harbour are as follows. Malabar Hill 
is about 150 ft. high, having a regular oblong appearance, sloping a litile towards the sea, and 
covered with houses and trees ; at the point is one of the Governor’s houses with a signal-post and 
flacr-staff. The (Jleep bay bet\veen Malabar hill and the light-house is called Back Bay. In the 
town the Cathedral has a square tower, the Scotch Kirk a tapering white spire. The N.E. Bastion 
of Bombay castle is the most prominent angle of the works towards the harbour. Wien abreast of 
the Sunken Rock, shoal, coming up the harbour, this bastion is not easily distinguished from the 
wall of Fort George, which is on higher ground a little farther N.-ward, 

Cross Islanl, or Gibbet Island, is small, formerly resembling a hay-cock, hut now cut down 
for a batterv, and lies about m. to the N.-ward of the anchorage off the town, and i ra. from 
the nearest"part of the shore. A shoal projects nearly } m. from it to the S.W.; but there is a 
narrow passage inside between this shoal and llie bank which lines the main shore. Mazagou 
Hill, oil which is BelVidere house, situated 2 m. to the N.-ward of Bombay castle, is of middling 
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height, not easily known till well up the harbour. Parell Hill, 2 m. flirther N.-ward, is a round I 
mount having on it a flag-staff; but this, and an oblong hill near it covered with trees, are not per- ! 
ceived till far up the hai’bour. Suri Fort (Sewree) is on a point of laud overlooking the harbour, 1 
to the E.-ward of Perell, and more than 2 m. N.N.E. of Mazagon Hill. I 

Neat’s Tongue or Tromba Highland, deriving its name from its remarkable aspect when , 
viewed from the S.W., has a little mosque called Pau Pir on its tip or S. end, by the margin of ; 
the water in the harbour. From this tip of the Tongue the hill rises in a gradual slope to the N. j 
for 2 m., and there attains its greatest elevation of 980 ft. above the sea. The mosque on the tip 
of Neat’s Tongue bears N.E., and is 6 m. from Bombay castle. | 

BOMBAY LIGHT-HOUSE, in lat. 18° 53' N., Ion. 72° 48' E., has a first-class light, revdv- | 

ing every 2ra. oh a circular White column, at an elevation of 132 ft. above H. W, mark, on* 

the S. end of Colaba, where the land is 40 ft. above the sea. The light-house is kept white, and j 

may be seen a dozen miles off in clear weather, when the sun shines on it, but there is generally a , 

haze about the entrance of Bombay harbour. At night the brilliancy of the light can be seen \ 

IT m. from a vessels deck, and considerably further from aloft. From the light-house the Outer j 
light-vessel bears S.S.W. 4^ m., and the Inner light-vessel bears E.S.E. nearly m. j 

Signals. Blue lights are burnt in answer to vessels doing the same, and signal guns are fired ^ 
from the vicinity of the light-house. The Prongs gun, on an elevated piece of ground to the S.W. j 
of the light house, is fired to call immediate and quick attention to signals made from the light- 
house. A life-boat is kept in readiness in the vicinity. | 

OUTER LIGHT VESSEL is moored in 7 fathoms, L. W., at the distance of 7J- m. N. by | 
W. from Kundari Island, and at 4J m. to S.S.W. of Colaba old light-house. This outer light is 
now Red, and revolving every 20 seconds, elevated 3G ft.; the vessel’s hull is painted Red, she has a 
Red ball at mast-head, and hoists a Red flag in the daytime, when a square rigged vessel is in sight. 

At night she bums a blue light every hour, and displays a torch at the half-hour. The flood- 
stream passes by her to the E.N.E., and the ebb-stream to the S.W., the latter making at about 
12 hours on F. and C. of moon, when the average rise and fall is 15 or 16 ft., and at neaps 9 ft. 

Bearings. From the Outer light the Colaba light-house bears N.N.E. 4J^ m.; the Fairway 
buoy bears N.E. by N. J m; the Inner light, or Sunken Rock vessel, bears N.E. ^ N. 4 a nu; the 
shoalest part of Thull shoal E.S.E. 2 m.; and the extreme foul ground of the S.W Prong bears 
N., less than 2 m. distant. When the Outer light is seen, bearing on any point from N. to E. 
round by the E., as far as S.E. by S., a ship can steer directly for it; and, when up with it, should 
steer from it N.E. easterly, so as to pass about ^ m. to the E.-ward of the Inner hght, or Sunken 
Rock vessel. After rounding the latter she may steer more northerly, and if at night should 
anchor with the Inner light bearing S.W. by S. distant rather less than a mile, and the Dolphin 
green light N.W. by N., where the water will be comparatively smooth in the S.W. monsoon. 

Inner Light Vessel, or Sunken Rock vessel, placed about 2 cables’ lengths to the S.-ward 
of that rock, boars N.E. ^ N., and is rather more than I J- m. from the Outer light, and nearly 
1 1 m. E.S.E. of Bombay light-house. Her light is fixed, about 35 ft. high. 

Both light-vessels are painted Red, each carrying a Red ball on the light mast, and during 
daylight they hoist a Red flag when a sail is in.sight. 

Dolphin Light, yiavd, is a small light placed on the Dolphin shoal, inshore of the man-of-war 
anchcrage^, and 1 m. S. of the Castle (lag-staff; it is on a stone tower, 20ft. above H. W., and [ 
shows a (jrrccu light to the- S. and E., and White on the N. or town side, but is screened to tho 1 
W.-ward. ' 

The FAIRVrAY BUOY, |- a spire buoy, was formerly placed in the entrance of tlie harbour to j 
guide ships into the fair channel during the S.W. monsoon, when pilots are prevented from gcUiug ' 
out beyond the reefs on the flood tide. This buoy was placed between Tiiull reef and the Rrongs, j 
in fathoms at L. W. spring tides, and 9J fathoms at H. W., distant from the nearest pari of ; 
'riiull reef IJ m., and from the nearest part of the Prongs m. Kundari island bears from it j 
S. } E.; Outer light S.W. by S. J m.; the old light-house N, by E. ^ E.: Thull Kn.*b, E.S.E., 
well open to the N.-ward of the northern Pap; Sunken Rock floating light vessel N.E. 1 N., ou 1 
with Butcher’s island; Oyster Rock beacon N.N.E. ^ E., a little open to E. of Cross Island, 1 
Fairway. Entering the harbour without a pilot, a ship should round the Outer light, or j 
pass at a small distance to S.-ward of the Fairway buoy: then steer N.E,, N.E. by N., and N.N.E., . 

* A new Light-house is being built on the rocks, near the Prongs, and another on Kundari Island is now 
exhibited. These call for great alterations in the Directions, which with the Port Rules and Port Luiiits of Bom. ' 
bay, will be given at the end of this Chapter. 

t The Fairway Buoy is said to be removed, after the erection of Kundari Light-house. 
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if flood-tide; but, if ebb-tide, steer E.N.E., N.E. by E. and N.E. to avoid the S.E. Prong, and 
afterwards be careful to pass outside, or to the E.-ward of the Sunken Ptock vessel, or buoy, and 

then wait for a pilot. ^ ^ ^ 

THTJLL SHOAL, a patch of sand, rock, and mud, with a little under 3 fathoms least water, 
is m. in extent N. and S., and only half as broad. Practically the Ti^ull shoal may be said to 
extend more than 3J m. to W.N.W., from the little hillock on the main land with a tree on it, 
called Thull Knob; but there is a narrow passage through this dangerous ground, with a depth of 
5 fathoms, which may be sometimes taken advantage of; although old leading marlp, the large 
tree on E. end of Butcher’s Island and Tromba old church in one, are not very distinct. 

This Shoal, the S. end of which is situated 5 m. N. of Kundari, may be considered during the 
S.W. monsoon the greatest danger, in the entrance of the hai'bour, to ships at a great draught of 
water. The least w'ater on it is now 17 ft., and it is generally composed of rocky bottom in 
patches, with large gaps of soft ground between them. The gap or channel of deep water and soft 
ground,'extending N.N.E. and S.S.W., between Thull shore and the shore reefs, seems to have 
shoaled since Cogan’s survey, nearly 50 years ago. The ship Surat Castle struck on one of the 
outer patches of rocks, lost her rudder, and narrowly escaped from being wrecked, by the high sea 
liftinr^ her over it into the gap of soft ground inside, where there are two fathoms more water than 
on the outermost rocky patches. 

The outermost part of Thull shoal, on which are only from 3 to fathoms at L. W. spring 
tides, lies 3 m. W.N.Ws from the nearest shore of Thull; and a direct line S. from the old light¬ 
house just clears but nearly touches the W. edge of the outermost patch of rocky ground. With 
Thull’ Knob bearing between E. i N. and E. by S. the foul ground is very dangerous, for the 
rocky patches project farther out with this bearing, and the depth of w^ater decreases very little 
near them. With such healing of the Knob, approach no nearer the foul ground than to bring 
Kundari Island S. J E., or CoUiba light-house N. ^ E.; or keep the latter a little open to the E. 
of all Kambala Hill, which is the northern extreme of Malabar Hill, until the large rock, called 
Gull Island, in the channel leading to the entrance of Penn River, is about half a point or twice its 
breadth open to the S.-ward of the low woody S. point of Caranja near the Great Hill; or until the 
S. brow of this hill bear E. by N.; you are then to the N.-ward of the extremity of Thull Reef. 
With Gull Island very little open, or touching the low* woody S. point of Caranja, when the light- 
hou^-'e bears N. i W., or is a little shut in with the Eastern part of Malabar Hill, you are on 
the N. point of the foul ground, where 4^ fathoms, rocky bottom, is the least water at low spring 

^^^^ There is no danger in the fair season by.borrowdng a little upon this point of the foul ground ; 
from 4 to 5 fathoms, hard ground, being the smallest depths at L. W.; but do not shut Gull 
Island far in upon the low woody S. point of Caranja. Several ships have passed through the 
<^aps or channels inside the rocky patches in the fair season without knowing it, and there is depth 
at half tide on them sutlicient for a ship when the sea is smooth; but, in the S.W. monsoon, the 
Ingh sea that rolls in tow'ards Thull seems sometimes ready to break on the outermost rocky 
patches of the foul ground. , , 

THE S.W. PRONG, the extremity of the reef off Colaba light house, forms the Northern 
boundary of the entrance into the harbour, Tlmll Shoal being the Southern, and the breadth of the 
intervening fair channel is about 2 rn. From the extreme point of foul ground of the S.W. Prong 
the li^^ht-house bears N.E. ^ N. nearly m., nearly lialf of which distance is dry at lowest water 
of spnng tides. Malabar Point bears from the S.W. Prong N. E. 4J m. The S.W. Prong 
consists of sliaq) rocks; and, being steep, the soundings give no warning near it. At L. W. 
spring tides the rocks appear above the surface to a considerable distance from the light-house ; 
and, when the sea runs high in the S.W. ihonsoon, heavy breakers appear far out upon the Prong 
at L. W , but not to its extreme point. 

For rounding this Prong, and entering the harbour, a good mark in clear weather is, Funnel 



bdit-Tessel by the Sunken Rock shoal, by bringing Mazagon House or hill just open to tho E.-ward 
the iS.E. basiion of Bombay Castle. This mark continued will carry a ship clear U) the E.-ward 


of tbe Sunken Rock unci of the Dolphin Ruef, and to the W.-ward of the MiJJlo Ground 

•sho!'), atviorio the; sliipi'ing in tho harbour. n • 

When b'unnel Hill is not seen, Thull Knob on with the northernmost of Uie two laps is n 
safe but clo.o iiiiirk in i't'.;e,iii;i the- extreme point of tlio Prong. Do not bring the Knob of Thull 
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to the S.-ward of tliis northern Pap; for, if brought between the Paps, you will pass over the ' 
point of the Prong, where a lai'ge ship tnav strike on the rocks at L. ., if t ere i . 7 , ’ ! 

^ The extremity of the S.W^ Prong is steep to, and the soundings near it are no guide; but to | 

the N -ward of the Prong, when the Peak of Elephanta is seen to the left of the light-house, the | 
depth decreases gradually from seaward to the edge of the hard ground tliat projec rom le 

rocky ledges of Back Bay to seaward. . • c ! 

S.E. Prong. When the light-house bears K.N.E., there is a gap in the ree , | 

bottom, and the same depths of water as in the channel. This gap separates the P ^ ® | 

reef, or S.W. Prong from the eastern part, generally called the S.E. Prong, i 

when the light-house bears about N. by E. i E., extending in a N.E. direction fo 1 

Shoal. This part of the reef is also rocky, with some small gaps of soft ^^P 

on its outer edge, when the light-house bears from N. i W. tp N. by E. There are ^vera sma 
holes, or places of soft ground and deep water, well in upon the reef; but there is s oaer ^ ^ | 
less than 2 and 3 fathoms, with rocky bottom, much farther out, towar^ its extenor edge, v,ht 
the light-house is in line with the signal flag-staff on Kamhala Hill. The soun ii^s near 
S.E. Prong, like those close to the S.W. Prong, are soft mud, but are no guide m tho*^^ 
toward it; the depths being nearly the same in raid-channel as close to the reefs, or ^ot more than 
half a fathom diflerent: there is rather less depth near the edge ot the foul gi'ound ofl Thull, thai 

the harbour as to have the light-houso N. ^7 

round Colaba is not so steep and dangerous as it is farther out, or ^ no-7on it when ttio 
more even, and a ship not drawing much water might venture to f ^ard c^t on ^ when ^o 
light-house is more Westerly than N. * W. and the tide flowing fast; but if near L. W., with 
anv swell it would be imprudent to borrow on the edge ot the reef in miy part. 

' siJZS Shod i. l™. i" I»sih E. «.a W., .,.d 

breadth at the widest part, consisting of hard uneven gi'ound, and has 2 aud 3 fatlioms on it at 
L W sprinas On the E. edge there is a largo rock, on which the sea sometiinos breaks, when 
nearL W in the S.W. monsoon, and the sea-weed on the top of the rock is visible sometimes when 
the tide is very low. on the springs. A buoy is in pneral placed near it on thcj.^jde^and a 
light-vessel moored a cables’ lengths to the S. of tj'erock, g , ^ thwfih it 

house E.S.E., Ig m. From this outer rock the shoal hiw been t L \v on the 

is properly a considerable shoal, having another rocky place of I 4 and - 
S.l.r prt ot it. .bout 4 m. from the former. Beweoo ‘k'” t J,.?™ 

rntt.oms .It L. W.. generally bard ground; and the inner part this shMl jo ,, . 

of the reef projecting from Colaba, whi.di makes the passage mside the Sunken l.ot.k .n- .u ur..t, 

“''Maiubrlldurtnag staff on with Oyster Rock Beacon, leads well clear to the or above the 
sunken Rock Shoal. Malabar Point open to the S. of the S. grove of brab palm trees on Co ».i, 
leads clear to the S. of the Sunken Rock Shoal. Mazagon Hill all open with the outer bastion of 

the castle, lends clear to the E. of thi.s shoal. , , , • 

Dolphin Reef, on which a little light-house is now erected, is a rocky shoal prqicciing Horn 

Broughton ( 
near the si 

ffIthoms',”at L.’ w.?*h^f'a cable’s length E. of tiiis light. Apollo, or Polwa Spit, projecting from 
the dockvurd to a considerable distance, is hard and stony; ships moor clear of it, to prevent, grmin.l- 
' iiio or rubbing their cables. When on the outer point of this spit, where there is r. depth 0 . unly 
9 ft. at L. W. springs, the Colaba Light-house i.s in line with tlic tip of Jam-soyi’s Bunder, aud th.y 
cathedral is just over the N. end of the di'ckyard breakwater. „ 

Middle Ground Shoal is sleep all round ; on the S.ls. side it is a sti'.ip wall ol v.i.iUs. the s.ea 
breakiuB on it at L. W. spring tides, when blowing h.ird ; there being only 3 or -I ft. on the shoalosL 
place at these times. At its N. end there is a hUtek buoy, and at ns S. end there is a black r.u.J 
white buoy. The Middle Ground Shoal has now a battery built upon it, and llvis renJcis if no 
loiiccr so great a danger as formerly; but it causes the tides in its vicinity to run with much greater 
velocity now in that part of the harbour, which is an inconvenience to shipping. ,,.4 

S'uii Fort just tuiiching the W. point of Cross Island, leads clear inside or to t jo \\. of the i \1 iglIIo 
G rouud. The oblong woody liill (close to th, N. of Parell liill), a linlo more than half .-hut in 
with llio W. end of Cross Island, leads clear to the E., or outside the MkUUg ( round; or auotVur 

* The new Colaba Light is to bhow a lied danger signal when ships arc too near the Prongs, 


)lpiiin Reef, on which a little liglu-honse is now erected, is a rooky shoal projocting from 
ton CroYO, a large plantation of brah trees on Chota Colaba ; on the inner pai't of tins r» of 
e sliore, the recks at L. W. sprhigs lure dry. The DolpMn hasa/.m/ Green light, ekvated 
hove H. W., and visible 2 or 3 m iri clear weatVier within the harbour. There is a dt pth o! 

fvr t 1/* 1 1 »_ 1 ... lA 'DA,lTiTr» C-nif vMvUopfinif fritni 
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mark to pass outside of it is, Cross Island open twice its breadth to left of Siiri Fort. When clear 
to the N. of this shoal, the Scotch kirk steeple is on with Malabar Point flag-staff. And Malabar 
Point flag-staff on with Cooperage tree, leads clear of it to the S.; another mark for being to the 
S. of this shoal is, Marine Office flag-staff on with Scotch kirk. 

Flag-staff Shoal, which has a Red buoy on it, consists of rocky bottom, the depths on its 
shoalest parts being about 12 ft. at L. W. spring tides. Between this and the two last-mentioned 
shoals is the space where tlie ships generally moor (the harbour), abreast the town, in 4 or 5 
fathoms, L. W.,*soft mud. The old church or cathedral steeple and castle flag-staff in one, and 
the left side of the 03 ^ster Rock Battery touching the right side of the Dolphin Beacon is on the 
centre of Flag-staff Shoal; but when all the Oyster Rock is seen to the left of the Dolphin Beacon, 
you are clear of it on the outside. When clear to the N. of it, the cathedral steeple is a little open 
to the S. of the single brab tree on the castle; and when to the S. of it, the flag-staff on the castle 
is a little more than half way from the steeple toward the single brab tree. 

Caranja Shoal is an extensive bank, on the E. side of the harbour, projecting 2 or 3 m. from 
Caranja Island to the W. The S.W. edge of it bears from Thull Knob about N.N.W., and from 
the S. brow of Caranja Great Hill about W., and is nearly 2 m. to the N.W. of Gull Island. The 
W. point of the shoal lies midway between Gull Island and the Sunken Rock, and bears S.E. by E. 
from the light-house, distant 3 m. The N. part of this shoal, opposite to the Little Caranja Hill, is 
steep and rocky in some places; one patch, with only 6 ft. water, lies near its edge, exactly half 
way between that hill and the dockyard. The S.E. point of Tromba high land open with the 
N. W. end of Butcher Island; or Tromba old church to the left of the tower on Butcher Island 
leads clear to the W. of the edge of this shoal. N. of the Caranja Shoal, there is a patch on which 
is a rock dry at L. W. bearing S. If m. from Butcher’s Island. Between this shoal, which is 
marked by a black buoy, and the rocks off that island, which are marked by a white buoy, there is 
a deep channel with 5 to 8 fathoms. 

On the S. edge of the shoal, which is more even and not so steep, abreast the Great HiU, a 
ship may (in fine weather) borrow, to have a hard or shoal cast in working, when certain of not 
missing stays ; but should tack on getting the first cast of hard soundings, particularly in a large 
ship, and near L. W., for patches of 10, 11, and 12 ft. lie not far within the edge of the shoal. 

On the S. of Caranja Shoal is a gap of deep water, between it and Thull Shoal, into which 
gap a vessel may work, if beating into the harbour with a N.E. wind. Thull Knob in one with the 
Paps, clears to N. of Thull Shoal, and a ship may stand to E. till Gull Island touches the low S.E. 

I point of Great Caranja ; taking care not to let the W. hills of Hog Island disappear behind Little 
I Caranja Hill, or Malabar Point flag-staff come on \viih, or be seen to the right of, the inner Light- 
I vessel*. To those acquainted with the distant hills to N.E. of Panwel, the best mark, to prevent a 
I vessel working too far into the gap between Thull and Caranja Shoals, is, not to bring Chanderi 
Peak (a little sharp peak close to the left of a flat-topped one), quite to touch the N. brow of Great 
Caranja, taldng care, not to let the Inner Light-vessel come on with Malabar point lla^y-staff 
I Tides. By the Outer floating light it is H. W. on F. and C., at 12b.; but at the'^Dockhead, 

1 and where ships moor, at 11 h. 15 m.; extraordinary springs rise 18 ft., ordinai'y 15 to ifift ; 

1 neaps 9 or 10 ft. 

In Dec. and Jan,, when the sun is near the S. tropic, there is on the springs nearly 2 ft. more 
rise of Ude in the night than in the day; but in June ahd July, when the sun has great N. 
dechnation, the day tides are highest. In the foul weather season, ships are, therefore, moved 
in and out of dock with daylight; but ships drawing much water must, in the N.E. monsoon, be 
transported in and out of dock on the night tides. This phenomenon of the inequality of niglit 
and day tides in the different seasons is also experienced on the Katiawar, Sind, and Gwadel coasts, 
at Calcutta, and apparently on the S. coast of China, and in many places of the Eastern seas. 

Anchorage. It is requisite for persons sailing in or out of Bombay Harbour, to remember 
tb.ii the tides rise and fall from 14 to 18 ft. on the springs, and 9 or 10 ft. at the quadratures. 
Lyept upon the reefs or shoals, the bottom is proper for anchorage throughout the harbour, 
soft mud or clay. The velocity of strong spring tides between Thull Shoal and the Prongs 
i- 2> or 3m. per hour; abreast the shipping outside the Middle Ground Battery, the tides are 
j- i V ' ironger, but not so strong where they moor, nearer to the town. In the entrance of tin*, har- 
M ui the ti'.le does not set fair through the channel, but the iiood-stream slants over the exlrounly 
, aj.r Lul ground of Thull to the E., towards the opening leading past Gull Island to Penn River. 
' ^ the ranis in the S.W. monsoon, the ebb sets strong out of that river to the W., wliieh 

' lY,,. -ihipB in working out of the harbour; but it is only on the springs that the outsets 

I ill 1 - I ^ man-of-war anchorage lies between the castle flag-staff'and the 

- ‘I and is all marked out by buoys. 
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BIRECTIONS for riuming into the Harhonr. To refer to all the marks for avoiding 
i the slioals, previously given in describing them, may often be difficult when ships are running 
; speedily into the harbour with a strong wind and flood-tide; the following directions may readily 
! be comprehended to guide the navigator, as the pilots cannot always reach a ship in the S.W. mon¬ 
soon until she has well entered the harbour. ^ -j • 

If a ship in working out meet with severe weather, split her sails, or sustain any accident in 
the night, so as to force her to return; or if approaching the harbour from sea, with a fair 
1 wind for running into it. daring the S.W. monsoon ; it will be prudent, if Kundari Light is seen, 
and not the other lights, to keep it well to the S.E. until one of the latter is visible. If me 
j wind is Southerly, do not bring Kundari to the S. of S. by E.; if Westerly, or baffling, with a 
I swell rolling in towards Thull, do not bring Kundari to the S. of at most S.S.E. until the Outer 
; Light is seen ; or, on shoaling, haul to the N.N.W., as Kundari Flat e.xtendsfar out to sea ward, and 
’ joins also to the S.W. part of the foul ground off Thull. In standing towards this flat the depth 
decreases gradually, and increases in standing from it about N.N.W, toward the S.W. Prong. 

The Revolving Light is brilliant and seen far off, sometimes 17 m. from a ship’s deck; but, 
during rain, a vessel may sight the Outer Light first, (and when close upon it) and then from it 
should steer N.E. towai'ds the Inner Light; after reaching which, if no pilot has come off, the ship 
should be anchored in 5 or 5^- fathoms, at L. W., about a mile to the N.E. by N. of the Inner 
Light. Due allowance must be made for the effect of a flood-tide and heavy swell. When the 
Kenery light is seen let it be the principal guide. 

When Light-Vessels are not in their place. If the Outer Light were to break adrift, its 
lamp would of coui'se be extinguished, in which ciise the following directions may be attended to: 

Should the wind bo far to the W., or baffling, witli a heavy swell rolling in upon Thull; run 
into the entrance of the harbour, keeping the revolving light N.N.E. to N.N.E i E., until the 
i S.W. Prong is judged to be near; then edge away to the E. The light-house N.N.E. J E. leads , 

I a ship within the extreme point of the S.W. Prong; when beaidng N.N.E. it is on the lai*gc gap i 
I of the reef between the Prongs. If the wind prevail brisk at S.W., bring the revolving light | 

1 N. N. E., or N. by E. i E., and run in with these bearings, which will carry a ship fairly to the ^ 
entrance of the harbour, about mid-channel between the extremity of the Prong and the , 

edge of Thull Reef, until Kenery Light bears S.S.E. Tlien you may keep the Revolving Light ^ 
about one point on your bow, and, when Kenery Light bears S. by E. and the Revolving Light i 
N. by E. i E., you may keep away to N.E., afterwards hauling up gradually as Oolaba Light 
passes to the W. of a N. bearing. When thus far advanced the Inner Light will surely bo seen, 
and may be steered for as above. 

The Inner Light is not so likely to be out of place, but the following directions are given in 
case of such an event. When advanced to the mid-channel between the Prongs and Thull Shoal, 
if the night is not very dark, Caranja Great Hill will be seen, known by its bold aud even sliuiH^ 
and by the bearing. When its S. brow bears E. by N. i N., it is in one with the N. extrciuiiy 
of the foul ground off Thull, where the smallest^ depth is 5 fathoms at L. W. with this hearing. 
When the S. brow of this hill bears E. by N., you are to the N. of all Thull foul ground, and ought 
to edge over to the E. to givo a berth to the S.E. Prong and the Sunken Rock Shoals. The 
Sunken Rock bears N. ^ E. from Kenery Light, and is due S. of the Dolphin Green Light. 

WBcu running in with the revolving light N. by E^. to N.N.E., if the night is dark, and the 
Outer Light-vessel not in its place, and Caranja Great Hill not discernible, it. may be difficult to 
know when you are to the N. of Thull foul ground, and approaching the S. edges of the Prengs; 
unless you see Kenery Light, which is now a good mark for entering. The N. part ol Ihnll 
foul ground, where there is any danger, is distant from the light house upwards of^*! m.: whereas 
the Prongs arc only 2 and 2^ m. from it, when it bears N. by E., or N. by E. ^ L.; either Ijght 
may therefore be useful as a guide, by attending to its brilliancy and appearance, to judge fiom 
what side of the channel it is seen. The S. brow of Caranja Groat ITill is in one with the onto edg(^ 
of the Prongs when betming E. } S , and as it bears L. by N. 4 N, Iroin the N. exlremo of ihuu 
foul ground, tins narrow part of the channel is comprehended between tliesc bearings. ^ 

Running in under easy sail, with the revolving light hearing N. bv .t<. to N N.bf., If Caranji^ 
Great Hill is not discernible, and jon judge yourself to be tci the N. of Thull Shoal, and appimeh- 
ing tho S. part of the Prongs, by the apj'earance of the light or otherwise, ( tlge inimediatelv well 
over to the E., until it is brought to bear N. by W., or N.N.A\.; you will, then be above the 
Prongs and most dangerous parts of the reef. Should you be deceived in cstirnatiug the dist;inec 
from the light, and have a hard cast on the edge of the reef, with tho light N. by hk or N. by 
E. 4 E., haul out instantly to the S.E.; it being slccp-to, with deep gaps; from ILl Puhoms, 
to or 4 fathotus, rocky ground, at L. W., with these bearings. On Uk oi'Ur lund, should you 
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,ve edged to the E. before being clear to the N. of Tliull Shoal, and get hard or irregular sou 
ings on it, haul to the N.W. a little, till in the fair channel. 

The line of 5 fathoms soundings, at L. W., runs pretty straight to S.W. from the Thull Shoal 
till 5 m. to N.W. of Kundari, where the shoal mud-flat is most projecting, and from whence the 
light-house bears about N.N.E. i E. If running in with the light-house N.N.E., the vessel will 
cross the flat and then increase her water by 2 fathoms gradually towards the Prongs, within ^ m. 
of which the deepest water is. On the above course the lead will be a guide. 

Having passed inside of Thull Reef and the Prongs, as directed, and the revolving light bear¬ 
ing N. by W., you are then fairly entered into the harbour, and may steer N.E. to N.E. by N. on 
flood-tide, or N.E. on the ebb,; until the revolving light bears W.N.W., when a vessel may haul 
directly to the N., and anchor, with the revolving light any way between W. and W.S.W., and tho 
body of the shipping at anchor bearing N., which are fair bearings, betwixt the Sunken Rock and 
Middle Ground Shoals; about i m. to N.E. of the former. If the night is dark, to prevent 
running too close to the Oyster Rock, or too near the Middle Ground Shoal, anchor with the 
revolving light bearing from W. to W. by S. 

If a ship, in edging to the E. to give a wide berth to the Sunken Rock Shoal, get so far over 
as to have a shoal or hard cast on the edge of Caranja Shoal, there is no danger if she haul directly 
off to regain the fair channel in tho W. side of the harbour, for this shoal is not here so steep as it 
is farther up abreast of Caranja Little Hill, opposite to the town of Bombay. With the wind at 
W. or W. by N., it will not be prudent to make free with the E. side of the harbour, either towards 
Thull Reef, or Caranja Shoal. Therefore do not bring the Kenery Light to the S. of S. by E., 
until you are to the N. of Thull Shoal; and, when abreast of Caranja Shoal, do not bring Kenery 
laght to the W. of S. by W. ^ ^ j 

DIRECTIONS for working into the HARBOUR, during the night in clear weather. When 
the sky is clear in the night, during the fair-weather season, when the wind hangs between N. and 
E.. persons a little acquainted with it may, to save time, work into the harbour with the land-wind 
and flood-tide, after Kundari and other lights are discerned. Work towards the entrance of the 
liarl»our, traversing with the revolving light when seen from N. by E. to N.E., until you ai'o to 
N. uf the Outer Light-Vessel, or the S. brow of Caranja Great Hill bear E. by N.: being then 
above the extremity of Thull Reef, long tacks to the E. may be made with safety, towards the 
S. end of Caranja Shoal. Gull Island may be approached as near as H m., when bearincr between 
E.N.E. and E.S.E., which will be a depth of about 5 fathoms, at half-flood. But, when in this 
g.tp between Thull and Caranja Shoals, you must not bring Kenery Light to the W. of S.S.W. ' 
When the S. brow of Caranja Great Hill bears to the N. of E., you are to the S. of the S W 
rocky patches of Caranja Shoal; and, in standing to E. towards that Hill, be careful not to let the 



Revolving Light bearing from N.N.W. to N.W. the edge of the reef is not so dangerous, nor so 
stee[), ns farther out near the Prongs; and a ship, with these bearings, if not going fast through 
the wafer, nor dm wing above 18 or 19 ft., might venture to get a hard cast on it, when the tide is 
more than half-flood. Otherwise this is not advisable, for some ships, even in day-lifrht by 
borrowing too close, have struck on this part of the reef near L. W. J o ^ j 

In s^tanding from tlie Prongs toward.s the middle of Camnja Shoal, the soundings will he a 
good guide as they decrease gradually. When Great Caranja S. brow bears to S. of E tack on 
shoaling to 5 fathoms at L. W., or 7 fathoms towards H. W. But with Little Caranja Peak bear¬ 
ing E. or to S. of E., the soundings will not he such a guide, so a vessel must take care not to go 
near tlie N.W. extreme of Caranja Shoals, where there is a sunken rock under 0 ft. of water, only 
8 cables from depths of G and 7 fathoms at L. W. And it must bo remarked that, hereabouts 
tho C. side of the harbour is deepest, and that it shoals gradually towards the Middle Ground; 
^hrrer»>, o. of tho Inner Light, the W. side of tho harbour by the Prongs is the deepest and 
tiiruoo it hbofils over towaivls Caranja. ^ * 

The Harbour. Generally, ships are moored inside the Middle Ground Battery; but not 
e ships, when the Karbour is crowded, moor to the N., in tho stream 'of that shoal. As 



round the. outside and 
brought In 
i^hoal md ti 


brouohi I ] ^boudoro. to anchor before the Revolving Light 

... . lu iH.ar \\ .S.W ,; or, if needful, tins may ho done farlhfr out bot\v< * ~ - ^ . o 

le ei. .1 , . . • 
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house Point; but farther up, above the Sunken Rock Shoal, it is more smooth. The Port-Rules 
forbid any vessel, if above 200 tons, to run up amongst the shipping until she have received per¬ 
mission from the master-attendant or his deputies. 

When the wind is Northerly, ships generally work up between Caraiija Shoal and the Middle 
Ground Shoal, theu pass round the N. end of the latter in proceeding to their moorings; this is the 
most convenient metliod with a N. wind and flood-tide. The channel outside the Middle Ground 
Shoal, between it and the N. part of Caranja Shoal, is about m. broad. 

DIRECTIONS for worMng out of the HARBOUR. During the S.W, monsoon, the spring 
tides are lavourable lor working out of Bombay Harbour; as the freshets, produced by the rains, 
then set strong out of Penn River, directly between Thull Reef and the South-west Prong, to the 
Vy., greatly assisting a ship in working out; whereas the ebb-tide is weak on the neaps, with baffling 
light winds intervening between the squalls, aud a heavy sea rolling in, ^Yhich frequently prevent 
ships from getting an offing. Some ships have worked out on the neap tides to 18 fathoms, and 
were driven with a heavy swell, during light baffling winds, back again into the Harbour. 

A large ship, proceeding to sea, should have her main top-gallant mast up, with the sail ready 
01 setting, for it will be lound very useful in assisting her to obtain an offing, when intervals of 
ight breezes are frequent between the squalls; and all ships sailing from this Harbour, from the 
middle of May to Sept., ought to have strong sails bent. 

In w’orking out ot the Harbour in June and-July, or in blowing, unsettled weather, be sure to 
keep the entrance open, when the pilots leave you, by working with the Revolving Light, or Light¬ 
house, whilst visible, bearing from N. E. to N.N.E. E.; the entrance of the Harbour will then 
be retained open, into which the flood-tide aud swell will drive you, if there is little wind, and pre¬ 
sent you from being drifted to the N. of it, or from being necessitated to anchor outside. This can 
never be done in the S.W. monsoon, without the risk of losing the anchor, and probably greater 
loss niiiy be sustained. When outside of Thull Reef, the water will deepen in standing to the 
Tr j’ shoal in standing to the S., if you approach the Flat olf 

Kundari Island. Tlie Light on that island should not be approached within 3 m. ' 

111 June and great part of July, as the squalls come mostly from W.S.W., a ship should work 
to the S. of the entrance of the Harbour with the ebb; the following flood will not be there so 
strongly felt as near the reef, aud a considerable stretch may be made to sea-ward, if the wind will 
cOimit, taking care not to get to the N. of the S.W. Prong, by keeping Colaba light-house to the 
N. of N.E. by N. Bound to the S., after getting into 20 or 22 fathoms water, you may continue 
to stod along the coast, if the depth does not decrease, observing to make a sti'etch to the N.W., 
at times, when the wind is favourable, until you get into 35 or 40 fathoms; you may then safely 
pioceed to the S., occasionally sounding, to be certain that the depth does not decrease. 

In Aug. it is seldom difficult to get an offing, for the squalls draw to the N. of W., and the 
les ie.s usually set strong out ot the rivers, enabling ships at times to stand from the Harbour direct 
0 the S. without tacking; this has also happened in June and July, although seldom. In Aug. it 
not so dangerous to get to the N. of the S.W. Prong, although still advisable to keep the 
l^n lance of the Harbour open. In this month, when bound to the S., you need not be particular 
Q 0 )tain,a great offing in the parallel of Kundari Island ; but after rounding that island, you nia}’' 
^ and along the coast, if the wind permit you to increase the depth of water; otherwise a tack at 
times must be made until it is increased to 30 or 35 fathoms. 


BOMBAY PORT RULES. 

Clause ^Firstly. No vessel, if above 200 tons, entering Bombay Harbour, shall run up 
amongst the shipping until she shall have received permission from the Master Attendant or other 
tluly authorised person, but must anchor within aud to the E. of the nner Floating Light; and no 
such vessel, anchored within the limits of the Port of Bombay, shal' ove from one place to anotbei 
'vithin the Port between sunset and sunrise, w'ithout special perm on of the Master Attendant, 
Secondly, A vessel working out of Harbour, if not clear of it at su.jset, will anchor. In the S.W. 
monsoon, both anchoi's aud cables are to be kept clear should they be required, and the sheet-cable 
to be bent to the anchor. Thirdly. All vessels above 200 tons, entering or leaving the Harbour 
^vbilst a pilot may be on board, are to ply their national flag from the time cf his boarding to the time 
of bis leaving, from the time of sunrise to sunset, or before and after, as long as the flags iimv be 
^’i^ihle: and also es^ery ship will show her number on entering the Port. 

Clause 2.—All vessels above 200 tons, within the Port of Bombay, shall be bound to take up 
8»ich berth as may be appointed for them by the Master Attendant, the Harbour Master, or tlieir 
slants, and shall change their berths or remove when required by such authority. The berths of 
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coasting craft and small vessels to be determined under the provisions of Section 59 of x\ct I. of 
1852 hy the Customs Authorities, with the consent and approval of the Master Attendant. 

Clause 3.—All vessels in the Port of Bombay shall have their flying jib-booms rigged in, and 
shall, when ordered by the Master Attendant, rig in their jib and driver booms, and strike their masts 
or yards ; and any signals made from the dock-yard shear flag-staff directing the striking of masts 
or yards, or the riggiiig-in of booms, shall be considered to be orders, and obeyed as such. 

Clause 4.—Cargo boats, full or empty, shall not be allowed to swing astern of any vessel 
without permission; nor shall anchom he cockbilled, or spare spars allowed to hang alongside or 
astern of any vessel. [Two tier of two boats, two boats in each tier, may be allowed to hang astern 
of each ship; all in excess of this the registered numbers will be taken, and the full penalty the law 
allows will be enforced against the owners of said boats, in accordance with Act XXII. of 1855.] 
Clause 5.—Vessels taking in or discharging ballast, or aiiy particular kind of cargo within the 
Port of Bombay, to take up such berth as Master Attendant or Harbour Master may direct. 

Clause 6 .— Free passages to be kept to all piers, jetties, landing-places, wharves, docks, and 
moorings ; and all boats and vessels shall be bound to move, when required, to clear such passages. 
[Boats, whether ship’s boats or boats plying for hire, are not permitted to lie alongside any of the 
piers or landing-places longer than is actually necessary to embark or land passengers and their 
baggage, &c., but will anchor or lay off at a distance of at least 30 yards.from such pfer or landing- 
place, so as not to obstruct the approach thereto. For any infringement of this notice the offender 
is subject to a penalty of 100 Rupees, or punishable on conviction before a magistrate.] 

Clause 7.—All vessels within the Port of Bombay will moor and unmoor accordim^ to the 
orders of the Master Attendant or the Harbour Master, and shall keep a clear hawse. ° 

Clause 8.—On making a written application to the Master Attendant, a vessel maybe moved 
from any mooring or anchorage within the harbour to any other mooring or anchorage approved by ' 
the MasW Attendant, on paying the rates specified in Act XXXI. of 1857. All veLels within the I 
Port of Bombay siiall be moored or warped from place to place, as required by the Master Attendant 
o-r Harbour Master ; and no vessel shall cast off a warp that has been made fast to her, to assist a 
vessel mooring without being requested so to do by the pilot or officer in charge of the vessel moorino. 

Clause 9. — No vessel shall use any of the Govenment chain moorings, whether fixed or 
swinging, without permission of the Master Attendant or the Harbour blaster. 

Clause 10.—All vessels occupying Government moorings, fixed or swingin^t, shall be liable 
to pay for the same according to the following scale, but no more :— 


For Fixed Moorings. 

All vessels up to 199 tons 
Ditto from 200 to 299 „ .. 

Ditto „ 300 to 399 „ .. 

Ditto „ 400 to 490 „ .. 

Ditto „ 500 to 599 ,. .. 

Ditto ,, fiOO to 999 .. 

Ditto „ 1,000 & upwards.. 

Swinging moorings. 


From 1st Nov. to 30th May. 

... Rupees 1 per diem. 

2 

3 

4 
n 


From 1st Juno to Slst Got. 
Rupees 3 per diem. 
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Clause ^ P^y as cargo boats except under license, as provided for by Section 

f Act I. of 1852, ^ 



Cj.ause 13. —No private vessels are to hoist signal lights at night, or to fire any^great euns 

in ““ or sunset, or at any other time, without permission! exceplina 

casos when requiring assistance. ^ r 6 

’*V U stou?neM:;7^'Tr®'®’' i o have any open Initcliways protecte.l 

n ^ ‘ho sai.i Act No. XXII. of 

arc spcM ially extended to the Port of Bunibay. 


vessel shall boil piteh on boai out must do so in a boat alongside or astern. Thirdly, All vessels 
Inking in cotton whilst the hau les are opened, and during the stowage of the cotton, are not on any 
u«:count to have any lights in the hold or orlop, and the fires to be put out, and all spirits, oil, paints 
and spirits of turpentine, are to be placed in a place of security. Fourthly. All vessels that may 
i*equire to be steamed, nriust be moored below the middle ground, cleiu* of the shippin<T. 

Cj.AUHE 1 3.— No nrivate VPRQpIq l-irkiot- cirr.ml liorLfo of 4-^ _ ^ _ 
























BOMBAY PORT LIMITS. • 

Vide Government Gazette^ lUh April, 1864, page 716. 

The following are declared to be the limits of the Port of Bombay, in supersession to those 
laid down in the Government Notification of the 13th April, 1864. 

To tlie North ,—A line drawn from the N.W. point of Ilog Island straight towards and to the 
town of Tromhay, and thence continued in a S.W. direction along the shore passing Pau-Peer, to 
the S.W. point of the Island of Tromhay, whence it is produced straight to SewTee Fort, on the 
Island of Bombay. 

To the West .—The E. shore of the Island of Bombay from the Fort of Sewree to Colaba light- ! 
wuse, and the shore of Back Bay from that light-house to Malabar Point, thence a line drawn to the 
Guter Light-vessel,. and continued to the Island of Kundaree.. 

To the South .—A line drawn from the Island of Kundaree through the Island of Oondaree to 
the mainland. 

fA line comrnencing at the S. limit along the shore to Nocar Point tlience in a i 

I ^ S. shore of the Island of Caranjah, thence along the 

. shore of that island to its Northernmost point, and thence in a straight line to tlie N.W. point 
Hog Island. 

Bombay Castle, 7th June, 1866. 


BOMBAY PILOT SERVICE. 

, for®'and-aft schooners of 82 tons each, painted black with number on each bow, and on 

^ rmiinsail, replaced the old pilot boats in April, 1868, and are worked as follows : — 

Station Schooner, cruizes about 2 m. South-West^Yard of the Outer Floating Light 
rt 1 her compliment of Pilots on board for supplying to inbound vessels. This vessel never leaves 
station (even when all her pilots are disposed of) except in very severe weather or with loss of 
oats, or otherwise disabled, when the middle-station schooner at once takes her place. The Outer 
chooner displays a red and white flag horizontal forward during the day, when a vessel is in sight, 
ite mast-head light is carried during the night; she also burns a turpentine torch eveiy fifteen 
niinutes throughout the night. ^ 

cruizes between the Inner and Outer Light-vessels. She is also 
mp oyed in taking pilots to the Outer Station when required, and brinoring on shore pilots from I 
ward bound vessels. This schooner also supplies a pilot to any vessel that may have entered 
*10 port unobserved, or, without communicating with the Outer Schooner. 

in tur^^^ Station Schooner remains off the dockyard for three days, relieving the other schooners 

n Schooner is supplied with the new Commercial Code of Signals, aiid any signal made to 

snip from these vessels should be promptly attended to. . x 

fniiT^ Pilotage ^ Scheme (as far as the schooners and pilots are concerned) has been 

na to work well, and it rarely happens that a vessel enters the port without a pilot. 


LIGHTS. 

thn I^ight-Vessel, now rides with a single mushroom anchor, and 180 fathoms of cable in 

th ' V. monsoon, about J- m. S.W. of her former position, this in no way affects the navigation of 
port, being a fairway light. 

of Light-Vessel. Heavier moorings were laid down in May 1872 about 60 fathoms N.E. 

1 their fornier position, on account of the rocky bottom where the.old moorings wore placed, the 
essel {Shannon) having broken adrift in consequence of the chain chafing. The Inner Light- 
essel is now in a better position, being more abreast of the Sunken Rock, and conseoaoutly better 
guards the shoal. ‘ 

Prong’S Light-house. A new light-house has been built on the Prongs, distant Ijm. to 
W. by S. of the old Colaba Light-house. The Prongs Light-house is painted with circular 
unds, While, Bed, White, and Black. The light is ^Vlnte, Bevolving, showing a Flask every 
seconds, elevated 146 ft, and visible 19 m. to 21m. in clear weather. Lat. 18° F2' 40'" N" 
on. 72° 47' 30" E. From it the old Colaba light-house beara (compass) N. 34° E., lira, * 'rimli 
^^nob S. 46° E.; Elephanta Peak N. 56° E.; Oyster Rock Battery, N. 48° E. 

Prongs extend from the new light-house on a radius of 14 m., bearine 
^iom E. by S. round Southward to W. by N. ^ 
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No. OP 
SIGNAL. 

GUN SIGNALS. 

SIGNIFICATION. 

1 

Two guns in quick succession. 

A vessel is running into danger. 

2 

One gun, followed after an interval of a minute 
by two guns in quick succession, thus 0 — 00. 

A vessel is ashore. 

3 

Two guns, in quick succession, followed after an 
interval of a minute by one gun, thus 00 —0. 

Vessel for which No. 1 Signal was 
made is now out of danger. 

4 

Two guns, at an interval of one minute. 

Kenery Life Boat is disabled. 

5 

Three guns at an interval of one minute. 

Medical aid is urgently required at 
Kenery. 

6 

Four guns at an interval of one minute. 

Communication with Bombay is 
urgently required. 

7 , 

J. D. of Commercial Code with or without guns. 

You are standing into danger. 


The above signals are to be repeated every five minutes until replied to by the Outer Lif»ht 
Ship and at the Colaba Signal Station. ° 

The pilot schooners are to repeat the signals (made at Kenery either by guns, flags, or distant 
signals), by shovving the corresponding signals in the Conimercial Code under the Red Ensign Union 
down at the mast head, and they are to close with and communicate the same to the Outer Li<tht- 
vessel and to the Colaba Signal Station. For instance—If No. 1 or No. 4 Signal is made at 
Kenery, the pilot schooners will hoist V.W.G. or V.W.K. under the Red Ensign Union down. 

The Outer Light Ship will repeat all signals until replied to at the Colaba Signal Station. 

I 

1 


I 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WEST COAST.—BOMBAY TO CEYLON. 
BOMB^-^NEn^CHOUL—HAJPUBI—BANKOT—SEVERNDRUO —ANJEKWIL—JAIGHUR—RATNAGDITH 

«AMAS-CARWAR-TDDR, 

tellioherry- M delly-cankanore - 

GULF OP MAVVn Tii COCHIN—ALIPEE—QUILON—TREVANDRDM—CAPE COMORIN— 

gulf of MANAR-IUTICORIN-PAUHBEN PASS-CEYLON-COLOMBO-POINT de oalle. 

(Variation off Bombay, 0°; at Point de Galle, 0° 30'E.) 

tWs Malabar Coast, 

tile N -most of whirb°iB ^ ° wbole e.xtent comprehends three provinces, 

N. Cw lid^tLeB n to Cape Pampas, 'fhe 

;n..ir.'"h*"'.ir f ^rfe„srt'i'-i” i",” -j-iy i«edw, »h l hi*,.« 


I 



Kba or rniJ;!?! T f a Angria's Kolaba. 

Islm ™a;t 6 m Is Shis ’ f S'S ®- ^^‘“'dari 

within it: these two isbnula & shore, at the entrance of a river, having 3 fathoms water 

fortified. About 3 m S S W*^f formerly belonged to the Mahratta pirates, and aTe well 

tide, having 6 fathoms f;®-^^Afr‘>f.Coolalia Island there is a rocky bank, piit of it d,y at half- 
■“ 

,tite S.E., having 3 fath^f w f^^t. 18° 32^' N., Ion. 72° 54' E., is 5 m. farther to 

inside there are 6 and 7 fmhn entrance, which is protected by a fort on each side, and 

Off Choul, the fishiiH? <;tnkPQ f ^ Harbour was also formerly possessed by the Malirattas. 
is on the N. side of im river Jr ^li j’ J" ^ water, in the fair season. Choiil Town 

is Kurla Knob, the highest non Kundali-ka-kiiri, and what navigatdi-s call Choul Knob 

Choul Fort a hill (like an i 4n /i° i ® ^.*'’'8® situated to the S.E. of Kurla Fort, commonly called 
This Fort is on the S sfde of tR " “'^'^'^ish.earth, with daik wooded hills behind it. 

flewadunda Fort (on the N side'>”''Tbfi'J *^^ entrance is between it and a spit of sand lying olT 
steamer could enter at H W’ ' entrance is, only accessible to coasters, but a small 

called^the^Himmud!jof 'n.^'n ^ r”'^ appeanng in undulating hummocks; tliat p.-u t 

toore promine^tW. t! ^ in. On its N.W. extreme. 

°®lledLSmna One ® '•®^’f “ds Kankeshwur a tabular hill, the single tree peak of which. 
Tliull, elevated 1 Ofifl ft ^ charts), is the leading featura of the southern hummocks of 

Island Krndm Bn ‘ *^® heach, and 5 m. E. of Kuiidari 

II tn. and frant K' hearing from Kunduii S. by E. 

Kolaba and Choul ^ N W. J W. 5 m. This is the outermost of several patches lying off 

Bankut is hilly and well wooded, and of oonsidcrabic elevation 
^1' 'u^ Pea? I f'to peak is a good land-mark, but liable to be mistaken tbr 

t'idcr 8 faibnmB ^ “d fall at spnngs is 2 fathoms, it is a safe rule never to shoal 

''®®>?fou n a.J fa f '! '’to tiine of tide. Five niiles S.S.W. of Choul JhoTe W 

^ off shorfi^ ^ - ^ ^ ^ Hthotns close to sea-ward df it; this patch is neaHy 
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RAJHPUEI, the capital of the Hubshi State, is on the N. side of the Rajhpuri River, ^Yhich 
is rather an extensive backwater, receiving the drainage from the hills within a radius 12 m., and 
subject to the ocean tide, which here rises 12 ft. at high springs. The district is known as that of 
Jinjira, and also Hubshi Rajhpur. From sea-ward the country appears densely wooded. The Rajah 
is a kluselman, whose ancestor, an African (called the Sidi, or chief of Jinjira), an admiral under 
the Great Mogul, assumed independence on the decline of the realm of Delhi. Jinjira and Kansi 
are two island-forts lying on the N. side of Rajhpuri River entrance. Kansi, 2^ m, N. of Rajh- 
puri Point, and about the same distance to the N.W. of Jinjira, is a dilapidated fort, standing in 
3^ fathoms water, more than 1 m. from the main land. Jinjira, v/here the Rajah has his palace, is 
separated from the S. shore of the river by more than 1 m. of deep water, and from Rajhpuri town 
by a shallow channel one cable’s length wide. Jinjira is full of houses, which show above the fort 
walls, and it has a Flag-staff, in lat. 18° 18' N., Ion. 72° 56' E. Formerly, it was a place of high 
importance. During the existence of the Muselman monarchy of Beejapoor, it was the principal 
depot of the maritime force of the Sidi, or African admiral of that State, who held his dignity on 
condition of maintaining a fleet for the protection of commerce, and conveying pilgrims to the Red 
Sea. The Mahrattas frequently attacked it in vain. The S. point of Rqjhpuri Bay was commonly 
called by former navigators Rajapoor Point; but the town is on the N. shore. 

Eajhpnri Eiver is an excellent harbour, without the usual bar of sand that is found at most 
river mouths along this coast, but having and 3J fathoms at low tide, as the shoalest water in 
its entrance, and fathoms inside in mid-channel, over a muddy bottom; thus affording excellent 
shelter to a vessel in distress at a distance of 25 m. to the S. of Bombay. 

The Whale Eeef, lying nearly H «i- W. by S. of Rajhpuri Point, and bearing N. by W. W. 
S^m. from Kumbara Point, is a breaking patch of rocks, partly dry at L. W., having 4 fathoms 
between it and the main, and 4^ fathoms 1 m. to sea-ward. It lies 3^ ra. S.W. by W. ^ W. of the 
island-fort Jinjira, from which it is visible just clear of Rajhpuri Point. From the Whale Reef, 
Kansi Fort bears N.N.E. 3 m. The Whale Reef is nearly i ra. in length, shelving gradually at the 
S. end, and is 200 yards broad, with a channel of 4 fathoms inside. A large ship ought not to ap¬ 
proach this danger nearer than 8 or 9 fathoms in the night, for the rise of the tide on the springs 
is 12 ft., and it flows to 11 hours on F. and C. of moon. Midway between Kansi and the Whale 
Reef there is a depth of 41- fathoms, mud, at lowest tide, and after half-flood a vessel can boldly run 
in, and anchor 1- m. to the S. of Jinjira, in 4 fathoms. 

Tides. It'^is H.W. on F. and C. at lOh. 45 ; ordinary springs rise 11 ft., and neaps 0 or 7 ft. 
Off Puijhpuri the tidal influence is strongly felt, increasing gradually as the vessel goes farther N., 
in heating up to Bombay. 

Kumbaru Point, bearing S. i E., 4 m. from Rajbpui'i River, and 10 m. N. by W. ^ W. from 
Bankut, is the N. point of Kumbai'u Bay (formerly called Comrah), affording shelter from N.W. 
winds to veasels of considerable size. This Point projects more than 1 m. from the regular line of 
coast, and is high and steep-to. The hills overhanging Kumbaru Bay are 800 ft. high, and heavily 
wooded. At the S. extreme of the Bay there is a rock, on which the sea breaks, near the shore, in 
3 fathoms. Five miles to the N. of Bankut is the little bay of Srewerdun, affording shelter to small 
coasters from N.W. winds. 


it 

» 

) 
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It must be remembered, that the portion of coast comprehended between Bankut and Choul 
belongs to the Hubslii, an independent prince. Opposite to this part of the coast, distant 8 or 9 
leagues, in about lat. 18° 7' N., lies the S. extremity of Direction Bank, which extends nearly 
parallel to the coast to lat. 18° 28' N. This Bank is described under Bombay Harbour. 

I BANKUT, or BANCOOT, in lat. 17° 57' N., Ion. 73° 2' E., on the Mhar, or Savitri river, 

I is 10 m. N. by W. ^y. from Severndrug Fort, and maybe recognised by a small, dark, conical hill, 

I called Harissa, projecting into the sea on the Northern side of the hay, and by the black walls of 
Fort Victoria overhanging the S. side of the river, on a baiTcn plateau of reddish appearance. The 
channel is on the S.E. side of the river entrance, but being narrow it ought not to be approached 
without a pilot; the bar, which is very much cxpo.scd, aud has heavy breakers almost always, is 
now well buoyed during the fine season. A vessel may anchor in 5 fathom.s, off the bar of Banliut 
River. The coast between Bankut and Severndroog is clear to 5 fathoms, but under that depili are 
patches of hard ground near Kelsi River, which is in a little bay 3 m. S.S.E. of Bankut. There is 
a sunken rock, awash at L. W., with 4 fathoms close outside, situated 4 m. to S. by E. of Bankut, 
and about i ra, off the shore. 

Tides. The bar of JJankut River, about a mile outside of the rocky clifls, aud 2 m , W.8.W, 
of Fort Victoria, has 9 ft. on it at L. W.; the rise of tide is 11 ft. at ordinary springs, and at 
® ft.; H. W., on F, and C., at about lOh, 30m. Off this place, the tide.s begin to be 
. pOwoived, increasiDg in strength abreast of Choul, when a ship keeps near the shore, in proceeding 
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In the latitude of Baucoot River, the bank of soundings extends 40 leagues 


to the N.-ward. 
from the coast 

SEVERNDROOa, a low island, in lat. 17° 47^' N., Ion. 73° 5' E., with a fortified wall 
ai^und, IS situated near the shore, bearing S.S.E.from the bar of Baucoot River, distant 4 leagues 
me coast between them is clear to 5 fathoms at L. W., but under that depth there ai'e a few 
pa es of hard ground, with 3 fathoms water on them, to the S. of Bancoot River. Sevenidroo^y 
r^nn f V T being close to the mainland, and under a range of hills about 500 

1 easily seen from sea-ward. Severndrug, or Soowurndroog, one of the strong- 

lioJds ot the Mahratta pirates, was captured from them by Commodore Sir W. James in 17 55. 

Herm, a town 15 m. to N. of Anjenwil, has a little bay (to the S. of the forts of Severndroog 
an erm) affording^ shelter, for small boats only, from N.W. winds, but there are many rocks 
in le ay. ihe military station of Dapoolee (Rutnagherry district) is a few miles inland. 

*^®hnrage. There are rocks to the S. of Severndroog, and it must be remembered that 
nerm anchorage is not close to Severndroog, but to the S. of the little island which is i m. S.E. 
01 the latter lort, and off that island sunken rocks extend more than a J m. to the \V;.-ward. A 
\esse wmraumcating with Herni may anchor in 4^ fathoms, mud, ^vith Severndroog Fort bearing 
* A distant. The Jog River is 2 m. N.-ward of Severndroog. 

N i w r ^ 1 ^ To^keshwur pagoda, in lat. 17° 34' N., Ion. 73° 8' E., (about 10 ni. 

N. $ VY. irom that of Bona), is on the edge of a plateau, 300 ft. above the sea, and marking the 
inff ^ 0 entiance into the Dabhol, or Anjenwil River. This is a considerable stream, having 
. on he bar at L. W., and the rise and fall of tide is 10 ft. at springs ; but, from the bar being 
0 exposed, there is generally a swell on it. The passage over the bar is about 2 cables’ lengths 
lom the rocky cliffs on the S. side of the bay, and bears N.W. from ToUceshwur pagoda on the 
m if* There is also an old fort overhanging the river, bearing from 

lollveshwur N.E. by E., and i m. distant. Anjenwil Town is on the S. shore of the river, in a 
1 t 0 bay within the entrance. Inside of the bar there is deep water, 5 , 0 , and even 9 fathoms 
eing found close along the S. rocky shore. The'sand-bauk from the N. shore projects about a 
mfe to tlie S.W. reducing the breadth of the deep water channel to less than 2 cables’ lengths, 
he nv(^ within the fort point is wider, and extends a great way inland. 

Dahnol, the principal town on Anjenwil river, formerly having a great trade, is on the N. 
auk of the river, ‘2^m. within the bar. From this place the coast extends about S. by E. 

^ ^ fathoms regulai’ soundings very near it. 

tb TST Ion. 73° 9' E., a high round bluff headland, pointing to 

w’ ^ T ^ ^ temple^on its highest part, at an elevation of 300 ft. above the sea, bears 
ihA <5 ^ 1 Karhteshwur temple. Boria headland extends more than TJ in. to 

b.pj. of the temple, and forms on its S. side a deep bay, in which vessels find shelter from 
north-westers, in 4 or 5 fathoms, mud, with the point bearing W. by N. or W.N.W. The coast 
oetween Jyghur and Boria forms a deep bay, 2 m. deep and 5 m. broad; the shore, which is divided 
y 5 points^ into^ 0 or 7 little sandy bays, is safo to approach into 5 fathoms. 

Q A p Boria Bay was found to be 10 ft. at ordinary spring tides, 

and 6 it. at neaps ; H. W., on F. and 0., about lOh. ^ i b 

to Coast from Boria to Bankut consists of a series of plateaux, varying in height from *200 
1 n 1 having here and there a remarkable peak. Occasionally there is a narrow strip of 

taiici between the plateau and the sea, but generally thh descent is sheer down to the high uater 
mark. Irees are scarce, and the jungle consists of sparse bushes, so that from any considerable 
aistance the land appears quite bare. The Ghauts are about J25 m. from the sea. On the N. side 
ot Boria Point the coast recedes, forming a bay, and 2^ m. to the N.E. of the temple is the little 
bay of Palshet, but neither afford such shelter as is obtainable at Jyghur or Anjenwil Rivers. Pir 
-Balu, or Bala Pir, is a tall conical hill, crowned by a Mahomedan temple, on the N. side of tlie 
Anjenwil River, and 4^ m. E.N.E. of Tolkeshwtar, forming an excellent and unmistuln abK' land¬ 
mark. The coast between Anjenwil and Herni is high and safo to approach into 5 or r» fath-nns ; 
midvray is the little bay of Burondi, which seems to afford shelter from S. winds to small vessels. 

JAIGHUR or ZYGHTJR POINT, in lat. 17° 18' N., Ion. 73° lOi' E;, bears S. by E. from 
Boria Point, distant 2 leagues. The bay formed between Boria and Zyghuv is nearly 2 m. dca p 
and 5 m. broad, with regular soundings of 5 and 6 fathoms, except at the entrance of Zyghur River, 
jyghur Point, in coming from the S.-ward, has a level appearance, upwanis of 100 fl. in heiglit, 
covered with brushwood, and forming in throe distinct projecting points; between the two N.-mosi 
points stands Karhteshwur, an old Iliudu temple, on the biw of the hill. Zyghur headland is 
n level plateau near the sea, but rises gradually to the S.E--ward, whore two lulls, 3 and i ni. from 
Karhteshwur, and to the E. of Arawah Bay, attain respectively elevations of 370 and 380 ft. 
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Dumklml Bay, intermediate between Jyghur Point and fort, (which are nearly 2 m. apart), is a 
deep little cove, quite open to N. windsi but giving shelter from S. and S.W. \vinds, in 4^ fathoms, 
mud, at low water, 3 cables’ lengths off shore, by bnuging the outer point to bear W. by N., and 
the single large tree in the bottom of Dumkhul Bay bearing S. This is a snug Iktle anchorage in 
the S.W. monsoon, where large vessels may venture. 

Zyghur or Sliastri River. Jyglmr Fort, on the E. extreme of the headland, and bearing 
E. by S. 1^- m. from the outer point, looks down upon the entrance of this fine river which, from 
its sources in the Ghauts, receives (at the distance of 18 m. E.S.E. from its mouth), the waters of 
three tributaries, the Bao, the Gurni, and another; its lowest reach curves round by the S. to the 
W., then trends to the N.-ward along the E. face of Zyghur headland, and, discharging its waters 
at two places, forms a sand-bank between. 

The Bar. The principal channel, having 3 fathoms at L. W., is under the fort, close along 
the cliffs, which must be hugged to avoid the above sand-bank. Within the fort point the water is 
deep on the S. side of the river, forming a safe harbour for shipping against all winds. The N. 
entrance (which has nearly as great a depth as that by the rocks, but with more breakers,) is 4 in. 
j N. of the fort; and still further to the N. there is a reef of rocks projecting ^ m. from the N. 

cliffs, which are separated from Zyghur Fort by the space of 1J m. The little village of Bunder, 

I in a bight to the E. of these rocks, is at the bottom of Zyghur Bay, which, between Karhteshwur 
and Bunder, is more than 3 m. deep. 

The Coast from Zyghur Point to the S. consists of rocky headlands and sandy bays ; it runs 
about S.S.E. for 7 m. to Warowri, a little bluff point, which (projecting to W.N.W. about a mile 
from the regular line of coast) bears N. by W. 10 J m. from Meria Donghur. The coast is safe to 
approach into 5 fathoms. On the N. side of Warowri Point there is a little bay and river, similar 
to that of Kalbadevi, but of smaller extent, giving shelter to coasters from Southerly winds, in 
3 fathoms, sand and mud; at H. VV., when they get 0 or 7 ft. on the bar, they slip into the river of 
Warow'ri. Amwah Bay, formed under the S. side of Michi-donghur, (a prominent piece of table¬ 
land, about 120 ft. above the sea, and connected with Jyghur headland by a sandy plain,) is 41 m. 
N.X.W. of Warowri, and gives shelter from N.-Westers in 4 or 5 fathoms, sand and mud, with the 
point bearing W. by N. or W.N.W. In the bight, between AVarowri and Amwah, are five sandy 
bays and four rocky points, safe to approach into 5 fathoms. 

MERIA DONGHUR is a headland of liigh ia)und form, lighter in colour than the other 
land, and appearing lilte an island when seen from N.-wai’d or S.-ward. Its highest part is 475 ft. 
above the sea. The S.W. point bears N.NW. 2 m. from tlie light-house on the S. bastion of 
Ratnagbiri Fort. A deep bay is thus formed between that fort and Meria Donghur, the entrance 
to which is 11 m. wide; but a sunken rock, on which the sea breaks at L. AV., lies in the centre, 
with 5 fathoms round it, and 7 fathoms at the distance of 3 or 4 cables’ lengths to sea-ward. This 
dangerous rock in the centre of the bay between Meria Donghur and Ratnagbiri Fort, apnears not 
to have been known to early navigators, who said “ the landing-place is on tiie N. side of\he fort, 
where there seems to be shelter for small vessels during the S.W. monsoon.” The bay on the S. 
side ol oHeria Donghur affords shelter from X.-AA^esters, in 3 or 4 fathoms, mud and sand ; but the 
above sunken rock must be avoided, and other rocky patches lying close to the cliffs. 

!^lbadevi Bay. The sea face of Meria Donghur headland is nearly 2 m. long, and on its 
N. side a deep bay affords sheltered anchorage from S. and S.W. winds, in 5 lathoms, mud. 
During the Indian mutiny (1857), advantage was taken of the shelter afforded in this bay to laud 
tro<3ps during t^ S.AV. monsoon, near the mouth of Kalbadevi river, the entrance of which is close 
to the rocky cliffs, on the N.E. of Mena headland. It has been already mentioned that, w’hen the 
S.AV^. monsoon is m full force, there is at L. AA^ in the daytime, half a fathom more water than the 
cliart i.how8, in all the bays along this part of the cnast. The Ratnagliiri Light will be very useful 
' to ve^solh wishing to run into Kalbadevi Ray. 

I RUTNAG]p;RRY or RATNAGBIRI FORT, S.AV. bastion, in lat. 10'' 50^ N., Ion. 73^ l('/ Ik, 

I bearing N. i \A. 0 m. from Paos Point, is on the highest end of the fort, 300 ft. abuvo the ti a 
Thi-j Ion. covers a large heudlnnd connected by a narrow sandy neck with the main, and when 
j viewed from a distance appears insulated, flat, and level like a wall, but the S. end rihccs hi'dier 
mid attains tlie elevation above-mentioned. Tlio N. part of the fort (separated from the rest by a 
1 Yulley,i Jus a perfectly flap top 200 ft.'above the sea, and covered with trees, within .stone walls; 
1 on the E. side of this a cov(i is formed between two points, most useful to the coasting trade during 
j the fine season, when overtaken by a Southerly gale, like that of Jan. 1871, when the small steamer 
I tjuioaf Oiijram was lost oil this port. The water is too shallow to admit of small ves.sels (iutlim^ 
I bholiur during the S.W. monsoon, as formerly suppo^i.J nractioMble. ° 
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receiving small vessels over its bar at H. W.) extends some distance inland, having on the N. side 
of the entrance, on the brow of a hill elevated about 150 ft. above the sea, the Adaulut, or judge’s 
court-house, a large building, with other houses to the E. and N. Boats should not attempt to 
lun into the river except towards H. W. The landing-place in Ratnaghiri Bay, during N.W. winds, 
is on the E. side of the S. fort near to a small tower, the base of which is washed by the soa at 
-H. W., but a good look-out must be kept for rocks. In the S.W. sea-breezes, which sometimes 
may come in the fine season, lasting about three days, there is such a swell rolling up to this 
landing-place that it is recommended not to attempt landing there on such occasions, but to 
send the boat round to the little ba}^ to the N. and E. of the N. fort. At H. W., if the bar does 
not break, a largo boat may with more convenience run into the river, but should get a native 
pilot. 

Light. Ratnaghiri now shows a Red jixed light, at 300 ft. above the sea, on the S.W. bastion 
of the hill fort. It is said to be visible 18 m. in clear weather. 

Anchorage. Vessels may anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms, mud, about 1 m. ofif, with the light N.N.E. 
to N.E. by E. in the fine season; but in the S.W. monsoon, steamers only may conie near the 
place, and run into Meria Donghur Bay. At the S. extremity of Ratnaghiri Bay there are some 
rocks above water, about J m. from shore, with a shoal bank of *2 to 3 fathoms rocky ground 
extending to the W., the outer edge of which bears due S. from the S.W. bastion of the furt, and 
ds N. edge beam S.W. from the Adaulut. A vessel coming up from the S. should give this foul 
^*ound a wide berth, a depth of 7 fathoms being close to it. By night, approaching from the S., 
the smallest steamer should not run up for the light until it bears to the E. of N. by E. 

Tides. It is H. W. on F. and C., at Ratnaghiri at lOh. 30m.; ordinary springs rise 8 ft.; 
high springs 9 ft.; neaps 5 ft. 

^t)ranghni’ Fort, in lat. 10° 48' N., (formerly erroneously styled Radjapour) is 12m. to S. by E. 
of Ratnaghiri, and situated on the S. brow of a barren point, under w'hicli lies the entrance of the 
Muchkundi River, only admitting coasters at H. W. Pent, the principal town, is just inside and 
to E. of the fort. Paos Bay, which is 6 m. N. by W. from Poranghur, is a snug and deep little 
cove, affording sheltered anchorage during N.-Westers in 4 or 5 fathoms, mud and sand. The town 
of Paos is about 3 m. up a little creek. 

The coast between the two above places is rocky table-land, with 4 or 5 little sandy bays, and 
safe to approach into 5 fathoms. The land, at the back of Poranghur, Paos, and llatnaghiri, 
giadually rises from the sea coast, in undulating hills, till at 5 or 6 m. distance it is from 000 to 
^tbove the sea, but has no remarkable features. Hurchiri round wooded hill, 8 in. E.N.E. 
of 1 aos Bay, is 890 ft. high, and conspicuous at the back of the above land. 

. IvAJAHPUB. BAY, in lat. 1G° 37' N., bears from Ratnaghiri S. by E., distant 22 m., and it 
d m. to N. of Viziadrug. It gives shelter to coasters from N.W. winds, and the river runs up to 
ajahpiir, a large towai 15 ni. up, but owing to tlie shallowness of the river, the native vessels dis- 
J^ytapore, about 4 m, within the entrance. Tulsunda Cove; on the S. side ot 
the bay, is a capital place of shelter for small vessels if overtaken by a S.W. gale. 

^ Ambolghur Point and Reef lio about 1 m. to the N.W. of Rajahpur Point. Vessels should 
give a berth to the reef of sunken rocks (least water 5 or 0 ft.), by not shoaling under 8 fathoms, 
although the neighbouring coast is safe to approach into 6 fathoms. 

VIZIADROOG, or GERIAH HARBOUR (the Fort Flag-staff in lat. 16° 34' N., Ion. 73° 19' 
E.), IS an excellent place of shelter for large vessels during the S.W. monsoon, but only available in 
the day-time, as there is no light placed there yet. Jygi Point, the S. extreme of Viziadroog Bay, 
lies nearly 2 m. to S.W. of the fort, and is a projecting part of the coast, the land receding both to 
tho N. and S. There is no bar at the entrance, the depths being from 3 to 6 faiboins, and iVoui 
2 to 3 fathoms inside, at L. W. Witliout a chart, no vessel could take up a good berth ikiIcsh 
assisted by a native pilot. Angria Bank bears W. from Geriah, distant 24 leagues, and seems 
naturally placed as a Direction Bank for Viziadroog Hmbour; it extends from lat. 16° 18' N. to 
16° 39' N., being about 10 m. in breadth E. and W. The depths generally found on it have been 
Irom 12 to 15 fathoms rocky bottom, or hard ground ; 12 fathoms was tlio least water that Oapuiin 
^elby found in traversing it. It is steep all round ; near its inner edge there is marked no bottom 
nt 100 fathoms, and 7 m. oft* a cast of 115, then 49 fathoms at 12 m. distance, decreasing 1 
gi’adually towards the shore. 

The Fort of Viziadroog, situated on a neck of rocky land, is of considerable extent; the i 
walls have been very strong, but the work of decay is going on. Tho point, on which the Fort 1 
stands, lonns the B. side of the river entrance; the upper level of the Fort is lOO ft., and the j 
Hag-staff 170 ft. above the sea. The land on the S. and S.W. being higher, hides the Fort from 
vessels coming from the S. This river is navigable at II. W- far as Wagotuil (at the foot of ! 
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the Pbunda Ghaut) by vessels drawing 7 ft. Canoes can go up to Kariputtau, more than 20 m. 
from the mouth. 

Eiver Entrance. Though Viziadroog River is said to have no bar (a circumstance which may 
be attributed to the absence of sand along the coast to the N.), there is a flat to the E. of the Fort, 
on which the depth of water is a little less than will be found further in, the bottom clay and sand. 
This harbour is accessible to vessels during the S.W. monsoon; in the height of which, steamei’s 
of the Indian Navy conveyed troops there during the Indian mutiny, in 1857. 

Anchorage. A vessel may run in boldly, and anchor in 34- fathoms, mud and clay, at L. W.. 
with the extremes of the Fort bearing from W. to S.W. Further in than this position the wind 
would probably fail or be advei'se, so it is better to warp further in at II. W., taking up a position 
abreast the town on the W. side of the river, ^ m. S.E. of the Fort, moored head and stern, with 
the best bower to the ebb, which in the freshets runs at the rate of 4 knots an hour. The deep 
water is on the W. side of the river, and there is not room for a large vessel to swing, except at 
1 H. W. At the distance of 2 m. from the Fort, on the same side of the river, is an old dock, built 
j by Aiigria, the pirate chief, many years ago; it appears excavated out of the rock, and was capable 
' of receiving vessels of 500 tons, but is now almost filled up. In the fine season a ship may anchor 
1 in the bay anywhere as most convenient. 

1 Tides. It is H. W. on F. and C., at 11 h.; springs rise 9 ft., neaps 5 ft. Night tides are 
’ hi^heV than day tides in the N.E. monsoon, and the contrary in S.W. monsoon, during which 
j stormy period you will find 2 or 3 ft. more water in the day time than is shown on the chart. 

I DEOOHTIR, or DEWGHUR HAEBOUE (N.W. bastion of the fort), in lat. 16° 23V N., 

} Ion. 73° 2r E., bears about S.S.E. from Geriah Point, distant 4 leagues; the coEist between them 
I is bold, having 8 and 9 fathoms within less than a mile of the shore. This Harbour has 3 fathoms 
I water in it, where a ship might lie sheltered during the S.W. monsoon, and is formed close under 
' the N.E. point of the high peninsula, on which the fort is situated; this peninsula is on the 
I S. side of the river entrance, and appears as part of the main, being nearly joined to it. Eocks 
! project a considerable distance from the N. point of the entrance, and a ship running in for shelter 
i or otherwise, should, after getting into 7 fathoms, borrow near the Fort Point, round it within a 
I ca’hleV. length, and anchor under it in 3 fathoms, mud (L. W. depth), \nth the point bearing about 
■ W.X.W. The river is broad at the entrance, and is said to extend a great way inland, but the 
I passage into tin- Harbour is only 3 cables wide. H. W. on F. and C., at 11 h.; rise and fall about 
' 9 ft. at spring tides, and 5 ft. at neaps. 

I Atehera Eiver, or Achre, in lat. 16° IT N., bears S. by E. V E. from Dewghur River about 
I 4 league s ; it can be entered l»y very small vessels, there being 7 and 8 ft. water at H. W. on the bar. 

I (the S. side there is a sandy shore to Siijakot, and the N. side of the entrance is level table-land, by 
1 wliii li this place may be known, being 150 to 180 ft. high. The coast here is safe to approach within 
j a mile of the shore, or to 5 fathoms, as far as 5 m. to S. of Atehera; but beyond that, or bearing 
I 8, by E. 6 in. from the river, stands a low black rock, called Koorajslet, with sunken rocks round 
j it Sirjakot River (running up to the large town of Musoore) lies l^m. to the S.E. of Koora. 

1 MELUNDY ISLAND, or SINDUDEOOG, in lat. 16° 2^ N., Ion. 73° 27' E., about 3 leagues 
I S. i hi Irom Atehera River, is fortified, but being low, not easily distinguished from the offing; to 
I the S., straggling rocks e.xtend 3 m. off shore, towards Newtee Point. Mai wan is a fort on the 
I in.'iiu land near it, and between them is the little Port of Malwan, \vhich used formerly to protect 
I the cruel horde ot pirates, who, issuing from this place, were the dread of defenceless trading vessels. 

In passing this place, a large ship should not come under 13 fathoms, for 11 fathoms is close to tho 
I r,f foul ground. The small steamer Johnston Castle in 1865 was totally wrecked on a sunken 
rock, hijtg t;f the N. eud of Mclundy. A buoy was placed to mark the rock. 

Malwan Point is a slightly-elevated rocky cape covered with cocoa-nut trees to the N. of 
Melundy. With a S. wind blowing, boats can land in the little bay to the N. of this headland, 
near to the Collector’s cutcherry; but, with N.W. winds, tlic lauding is best in the little harbour of 
]!ilalwan ; a native boat will pilot you in. 

Anchorage, I)o not anchor in a large ship in less than 8 fathoms, abreast of this port. 
Coming from the S.^ do not steer in for the place until the N. end of Melundy bears E., and amdior 
with it a little to the S. of that bearing. For 2 m. to the S.W. of Melundy .the bottom is foul, 

I rocky, with great overfiills in the soundings, and undiscovered rocks may exist there. The smallest 
vessel should not shoui under 10 fathoms off this foul ground of I\Ielundy and Karli. 

Karli Eiver Mouth, on the bandy shore, 2 m. N.N.W. of Nuti Point, is only available for 
bcoits, with a native pilot. Oil it are several islrts, and a great extent of foul ground. Karli 
H a liillc way insido tho river moulii. The 8. extreme of Karli foul ground (1 fathoms, 
lies 2Im. to S.B.E, of Square Eock (a n^ck 40 ft. high), tho W. visible danger of tho 
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Karli group of rocks, which is m. to N.W. of Nuti Point, and 3:J-m. to N. of the N. Vingorla 
liock. Karli-ka-chal Passage, between the N. Vingorla Rock (to sea-ward), and the Karli foul 
ground and Nuti Point on the main land, is f m. broad, having depths of‘9 fathoms, but a stranger 
slioiild not attempt it. The leading mark through, in coming from the N., is all Tiger Hill open 
to the S. of Kuti Point, healing about E. by S.: and when all the Burnt Islands and rocks bear 
lo the W. of S., the vessel should haul gradually to the S.E., to avoid Babra Rock, Jm. off Kuti 
1 oint, anff then steer direct for Vingorla Beacon. 

"EwTEE, or NUTI POINT (the Fort), in hit, 15^ 5G' N., Ion. 73^ E., 0-^ in. S.S.E. 

.. ‘ ' - - - - '"'ingoiia 

bich 

... ^ _ ___elevation 

of 150 ft, and at the back of this is high land 500 ft. above the sea. At J m. to S.W. of the Point 
IS a rock, called Babra, which is the only danger on the Nuti side of the channel. 

^ '^i^fforla Rock, called Karil, bearing W. ^ S. 3 m. from Nuti Point, is a peaked islet, 

/ It. and safe to approach on its N. side within ^m., where there is a depth of 9 fathoms. 
But, nearly m. E. of it, there is a rock awash, which is the W. danger in the channbl, called by 
le boatmen Karli-ka-chal, between Nuti IPoint and the islands. 

VINGORLA ROCKS, or Burnt Islands, a group of islets and sunken rocks, extending 3 m. in 
*. ^i^^ction, and more than a mile E. and W., are situated some distance to the S.W. of 

JNuti lomt, and 9 m. W.N.W. of Vingorla. The highest is a conical island, 180ft. above the sea; 
ut the D. one is the largest, though of rather less elevation, and from this the N. one bears N. distant 
dm. The S.W. islets, bearing W. by N. a little N. from Vingorla Beacon, 9J to 9-1 m., are four 
separate black rocks, about 50 ft. above the water, and on one of these a light house has been built. 
I here is a little sunken rock a cable’s length to the S., but none to the W. of them. They are 
deep-to, 12 fathoms being close, and 15 fathoms at 1 m, off. A ship passing the Vingorla Rocks at 
night should not come under 17 fathoms. These rocks afford good protection from N.W. winds, 
dunng which ships may anchor anywhere to leeward of them, in from 12 to 11 fathoms, mud. at 
■B. W., remembering that the rise of tide at springs is 1^ fathoms nearly, and at neaps 1 fatliom 
nearly. There is plenty of water in the passage between them and Nuti Point; but, as tliere is a 


sunken rock on either side of the channel, sailing ships had better avoid it. The ship Margaret, 
working through this channel, Struck on a rock, which made it necessary to put her under a 
complete repair on her arrival at Bombay. 

Light. The S.W. Vingorla Rock, in lat. 15° 53' N., Ion. 73° 27' E., now exhibits a jured 
iito light, elevated 110 ft., and visible 15 m. Vessels should not round too closely these rocks 
ii-t night, on account of a sunken rock, lying nearly 2 cables to S.E. of the light. 

* BEACON, in lat. 15° 51' N., Ion, 73° 36' E., bearing N. by W. i W., 7 m. from 

\aree Point, and E. by S. from the S. extreme of the Burnt Islands, is a white pyramid on the 
b. brow of a hill, overlooking the point and creek’, at an elevation of 250 ft. above the sea. 
V ingorla, or Engiirla Town, is 1 m. E. of the mouth of the creek, and the camp is 1 m. further 
inland. This is now a place of considerable traffic, being the sea-port of the Belgaum disti'icl, to 
^vhi(;h it is connected by good roads. Troops, moving to and from the S. Maliratta countiy, arc 
embarked and landed at this port. Fresh water is obtainable at a spring just witliin the entrance 
of the creek. Vingorla now contains about 5.000 inhabitants: it has a tolerably good bazar, and 
au increasing number of merchants. It was formerly one of the retreats of the mimorous 
f^anguinary pirates who infested this coast, until, in 1812 it was ceded by the chief of Suwuut 
Wiul to the E. I. C. " 


In the little bay, formed by Vingorla Point, small native vessels find shelter from N.W. winds, 
and (at II. W.) are enabled to discharge cargo under a crane on a stone wharf. There arc several 
pab'hes of rock about this anchorage, and in the roadstead. At -im. due S. of the Beacon, lies one 
patch having 31 fathoms water over it, and 2.5 cables’ lengths E.N.E. of this is anotlier roi*k 
having 3 fathoms on it. During the periodical fresh S. breezes which occur, for two or three days 
at a time, in the fine season the little traders that cannot get into Vingorla Creek, make a fair ^^iud 
of it, and run up to Malwau or Meluiidi Harbour for slielter. 

From Vingorla Creek to the S. is a sandy shore for 2 m. to IMachlimar, or IVirpoise Point, 
about 200 ft. above tlie sea, from which the table hills extend in a crcseeiit riglit round the E. sido 
of Vingorla camp, and join the Beacon Hill. A coiispicuou.s wooded hill, 1,000 ft. high, called 
Wagh Ghiri, or the Tiger Hill, stands E.N.E. 5 m. from Vingorla. Half-way between Vingorla and 
Piaree Point, the sandy coast is interrupted by IMachlimar Point and Creek, the shore is safe to 
ajiproach into 5 fathoms mud; but not within 7 fathoms off Hareo.. 

Lights. By Vingorla Beacon, two jiml lights (20 ft. apart) are now shown, at an elevation of 
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250 ft. above sea, visible 9 m.; but in the S.W. monsoon, from mid-June till end of August, they 
are not exhibited, the port being then inaccessible. 

Anchorage. Large vessels must (as a general rule) anchor in 5^ fathoms, mud, rather less 
than a mile from the beacon bearing N.N.E.; but trooping steamers may, in fine weather, take up 
a ])erth in 4 fathoms at L. W., between 2 and 3 cables’ lengths S. by E. of the house on the point, 
avoiding the above-mentioned rocks, but at night they should move further out. 

Tides. It is H. W. on F. and C. at Vingorla at 11 h.; springs rise 8 ft., neaps 5 ft. 

RAREE POINT (the Fort), in hit. 15° 45^ N., bears about S.S.E. I- E. from Newtee, distant 
14 m. ; the coast between them is safe to approach, having a sandy beach and irregular soundings 
within a mile of the shore; and about mid-way is the small river Vingorla. Raree Fort, being 
situated on an eminence near the Point, is conspicuous from sea-ward; several rocks project from the 
Point to the W.. two of them above water lie to the S.W. of it more than a mile disUint. 

Raree Outer Rock, in lat. 15° 44^ N., Ion. 73° 38' E., is 30 ft. high, having 0 fathoms 
close-to, and 4 to 2 fathoms inside. On the N. side of the Point there is a small river, navigable 
by small boats. In the night, ships should come no nearer to this place than 10 fathoms. In the 
day no vessel should round Haree Outer Rock within 1 m.; the General Havelock was lost, at the 
close of 1872, on sunken rocks about 1 m. to S. by E. of it. 

TIRACOL, or CHIRACOLE FORT, in lat. 15° 43' N., Ion. 73° 40y E., and 2J m. to the 
E. by S. of Raree Outer Rock, stands on the brow of the hill on the N. side of a small river, but 
is not conspicuous. This river is the boundary between British and Portuguese territory. Banda 
a town of Sawunt Wan, is on British side. Pernem, on the left bank, belongs to Portugal. 

GOA TERRITORY BELONGING TO PORTUGAL. 

The Coast of Goa is so well defined by the outlying islands, and many white churches on 
the hills, as to require no further description than is below given: Bori mountain 16 m. due E. of 
St. George’s Islands, is a round mount, distinct from any others, and about 1,500 ft. hUA\, having 
some trees looking like a black wall on the summit. To the N. of Agoada promontory t?ie' coast is 
sandy for 4 m.. then come two rocky capes, with a sandy bay between them ; then another sandy 

beyond which is Chapra Fort and river. The coast to the N. of Chapra is sandy for 5 m., hut 
iiiicrrupted about midway by two little rocky capes, betw^een which and Tiracol are some rocky 
pat(‘hes J m. off shore. To the N. of this sandy shore is a rocky cape, and then for J m., sand 
which fonns the S. bank of Tiracol, or Pemem River. 

TIRACOL FORT, in lat. 15° 43' N., Ion. 73° 40y E., standing on the brow of a hill, on the 
N, side of the river entrance, is the N. limit of the Goa territory, and 0 ra. N. of Chapra; the little 
are:- of the fort and 1 ra. round it being all that belongs to the Portuguese on the N\ side of this 
riv< r, which has S or Oft. at L. W. in its narrow entrance; there are rocks to the W of the river 
mouth, but a vessel may anclior with the fort bearing N.E., in 5 fathoms, mud 1 m off shore 

Chapra, or Chapora Fort, m lat. 15° 35' N., and 7 m. to S.S.E. of Tiracol. is on the S 
.Ide of the entrance to Chapra Eiver, whiclj is a considerable stream, running many miles inland 
Lot the mouth having a bar can be only entered by small coasters. The fort is on a high bluff 
point. -S m. N yW. of Agoada Point, and its Wack walls are easily discerned. The land adjacent 
to the sea on the 8. side is hilly, by the N. side of the river mouth is sandy, with cocoa-nut trees. 

Agoada, or A^^ada Point, in at. 15° 29^ N., Ion. 73° 46 E., forming the N. c.xtrcmo 
of Goa hay IS a level headland, upwards of 200 ft. high, and fortified along the sea margin ; with 
a rcvoJmig light, bearing about S.S.E., and 8 m. from Chapra Fort. 

GOA BAY Md H.^BOUR. This place, the capital and principal sea-port of the Purtu- 
giiesn possessions in the Last Indies, has not such deep water as formerly in the bay, thougli the 
clopih on the nver bai' 18 the same as represented on charts executed half a cetitury ago" Slu*lier for 
small vessels fi'om N.W. winds, is to be had to the S.E. of the light-house and landiug-picr, in about 
4 fathoms at L. W., about 3 cables lengths from the rocky shore. Inside of 5 fathoms the bottom 
IS mixed sand and mud, but outside of that depth there is mud. Saokari Creek, round the .E. end 
of Agoada talde-land, is an excellent little refuge for Biiinll coasters. Agoada Point, 4.i m* N Ijy 
W. Ol Mavniagao, and more than 8 m N. of St. George’.s islands, is a level headland, above 20 (^ 1 . in 
bcight, fortified around the base, and on the top where there is a light-house. Reis Magos Fort is 
oa the S.E. e.rtremity rfa large piece of table-.'uud, and 2 m. E. by N. of Agoada Lighthouse, and 
fm. to N, of Onspar Dias Fort. ° 

Nysa Senliora da Cabo (formerly a monastery, but now a residence of the Governor-General 
Goa) H a wye Imikhng on a cape between Murmagao and Agoada, and generally spoken of ns 
I w.bo. A buy IS formed between it and Guspar Lias, a fort on tlie sandy shore l.t m. to tho N E. 
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'Rbo. Cabo Reef, which the tide povers and uncovers, extends m. off, but foul ground nearly 
1 m. off the Cape; and at the distance of 1^ m. S. of this are the Sunchi Shoals. 

Panjim, or New Goa, the capital of the Portuguese dominions, is m. N E. of Gaspar Dias 
Fort, on the left or S. bank of the river; it has 1 m. of river frontage, and contains many excellent 
buildings: palace, barracks, hospital, and market. The banyan tree (the pilot’s mark), is above 
the church on the N. end of the hills at the back of Panjim, and has a semaphore near it. The 
population of Panjim is about 10,000 souls; that of Goa territory being returned at 313,26*3; of 
this number two-thirds are stated to be Roman Catholics. Panjim is now the seat of Government. 

Goa City, situated on the S. hank of the river, about 5 m. above Panjim, is now nothing but a 
heap of ruins, with a dozen churches, more or less in ruins, standing out from among the trees 
and on the hills ; the place is very unhealthy. Midway between it and Panjim is the pretty 
little town of Eaibanda, separated from Panjim by a salt marsh, over which there is an excellent 
causeway, vyhich forms the high road from Old Goa to Panjim (New Goa). 

Supplies. Ships always water at Agoada after going out of the river, but at Panjim all kinds 
of fresh provisions and poultry may be obtained. Rice, pepper, cocoa-nuts, betel-nuts, ttnd salt, are 
the chief products ; a good deal of cotton is now brought down the mountain passes into Goa, from 
the Belgaum district. 

LIGHT. The light-house, in lat. 15° 29V loo* 73° 45V is a white round tower on the 
upper fort, exhibiting a light, revolving once in seven minutes, at an elevation of 280 ft. above the 
sea; but not having powerful reflectors this light could not be seen often beyond 12 m., and less 
m hazy weather. Near the light-house are a flag-staff and semaphore, and on the beach to E. of 
them is an excellent stone landing-place, close by which is a well of good fresh water, from which 
shipping are supplied on application to the port authorities. 

Anchorage. The common anchorage for large ships is abreast the fort, in 5 fathoms, mud, 
)nth the light-house bearing N. about J m. from shore ; but small vessels may go in much nearer to 
d j fathoms, mud, with light-house N.W., and the E. cocoa-nut point of Agoada N.E, by E.. 1 he hay 
IS doubtless a little shallower than it was 50 years ago. Some rocks, mostly above water, project a 
^nall distance sea-ward from Agoada S.W. point, but this side of the bay is safer to borrow on than 
Cabo. After the early part of May, it was considered unsafe to remain at Agoada anchorage, it 
'vas usual then for the Portuguese to send their large ships, that could not go into the river of Goa, 
down to klarmagao, where they found shelter by mooring close under the fort walls of that penin- 
['ula; but even there, in the height of the S.W, monsoon, a swell rolls in round the point, render- 
^ug it necessary to moor the vessel, head and stem, so as always to have her bow to the swell. 

Tides. It is li. W. throughout the Bay of Goa, on F. and C., at 10 h. 30 m. ; the rise and 
all at ordinary springs is 7 ft.; extraordinary springs rise 8 ft.; and ordinary neaps 4 ft. There is 
veiy little stream of tides in the roads, though in the river entrance it is strong. 

directions. The bar at the Goa River entrance, Hm. E.S.E. of the light-house, and 
J>ear a white fort on the sandy beach called Gaspar Dias, has 13 ft. at L. W. in the tine season ; 
l>nt in the S. W. monsoon heavy breakers extend right across the bay, and the river mouth is sealed 

There are said to he patches of rock on the sides of the entrance, and n0 vessel ought to outer 
'Without a pilot; indeed the regulations of the port insist on every vessel’s taking a Govorninont 
pilot, who will board the vessel from Agoada. There are good marks for entering Goa River, and 
same have existed for 50 years, showing thereby that the channel remains the same. 

To enter the river, steer E. towards Gaspar Dia^; and after St. George’s Ishinds have dis¬ 
appeared behind Cabo, bring tho banyan tree on Panjim Hill on with Pilots brow, the red brow of 
a hill ^ m. nearer than Panjim, and steer for them about E.N.E. When tho pilot’s double-headed 
tree (seen to the N. above the cocoa-nut trees), comes out from behind the E cocoa-nut point of 
Agoada land, bearing N.W. by N., a vessel is close to the bar. Stand on about E.N.E. or E. by N.. 
according to tide, keeping the Panjim banyan tree partly hidden behind Pilot’s Brow, which mark 
loads you right in till abreast of Gaspar Dias Fort. Should you open out the whole of the banyan 
tree, the vessel may get upon the N. sands ; and if it entirely disappears behind tho rtui luvw ol 
the hill, she may get on the S. sands. The vessel having thus brought Gaspar Dias to bear S.S.l],, 
roay tlien stand on E N.E. and anchor in “ the ivelL'^ which has a depth of I fathoms at 1.. V\ is 
3 cables to the S.W. of the E. fishing stake, and 3 cables’ lengths to the N.N.E. of Ga.-ipnr Dias 
Fort. Or, if tho wind will admit, she may haul up to tho N. for Ibds Fort, passing to the W. of 
the fisliing stakes; she must keep close to the Reis shore, after passing the Fort, till past tho Piein 
^'and, which lies in the middle of the river; then, paying attention to the tide, she may gradually 
keejj away to the E. towards Panjim, off which the shipping lie in 1 fathoms at Ti. W. 

MARMAGAO, or MARMAGOA PENINSULA, is a level piece of land, appearing like an 
island, nearly of equal height to that of Alguiula and Nossa Benhota de la Cabo. It breaks ult 
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most perpendicularly at both ends, the N. point being that called Marmagao Point, and is 41 m 
to the S. of Alguada. 

Mannagao Point is nearly 3 m. to the S. of Cabo, and its N.W. extreme is 4 m. N. by E. J E. 
horn the VV. St- Georges Island. On the N.E. side of Marmagao Promontory (which is nearly 
■i m. long, N.W. and S.E., and connected by a sandy neck to the other high land), small frigates 
used formerly, during all the S.W. monsoon, in years gone by, to lie moored head and stem, in 
34 fathoms, at L. W., at 2 cables’ lengths oif shore. In 1857, troops were landed there by Indian 
Navy steamers during that stormy season. 

The Buffalo Rock or Camberi, part of which stands up above water, lies nearly 1 m. 
to the S.W. of Marmagao Point, and has 5 and 6 fathoms round it. To the N of it and at 
t cables’ lengths off, is a 3-fathom rocky patch, which a vessel running into Marmagao must 
remember. ° 

Marmagao Roads. The N. side of Marmagao Point is bluff and steep-to, having 5 fathoms 
close to the rocky shore, and a vessel must borrow on this, by keeping about 2 cables k to avoid 
the Amee Shoal, which narrows the passage to less than fm. To sail into Marmagao Road in 
coming from the N„ give a good berth to Cabo Reef, by not bringing the Buffalo Rock farther to 
the W. than on with the E. extreme of the middle or largest" St. George Island or between 
Secretano Island and the largest island, which will lead cleai- of Sunchee Rocks with 12 to 18 ft 
thereon, situated on the S.W. extreme of Cabo P^ef, about IJ m. distant from the Cape Steer to 
the S. to pass outside of Amee Shoal (which has 3 fathoms only, and lies 1^ m. to N. by W of Mar- 
magoa Point), by keeping at least a part of Secretario Island to the S. in sight outside of all 
Marmagoa peninsula, until Rasseen Hill is on with the N. extreme of Ignacio Island up the river 
which IS the leading mark till up with Marmagao Point; or if Rasseen Hill is not seen steer to 
the E., keeping Chicklee Point on with the centre of Ignacio Island, the other half of the island 
being shut in; and after passing the N. point of Marmagao, steer E. for the Roads, and anchor in 
4 or 3J fathoms (L. W. depth), with the flag-staff on the Hill bearing about S W bv W to 
W.S.W., within J m. of the fort. ° . . j . t 

If a ship be disabled, and obliged to run for Marmagoa Road in the S.W. monsoon when 
thick weather prevente the marks from being seen, or if those on board are unacquainted with the 
place, observe, that the outer part of the peninsula of Alarraagoa is 3^ m N by E i E from the 
outermost St. George Island, and that the peninsula has a 3-fathora shmil fronting'it at the 
distance of less than i m., which shoal is about the same distance N. 4 E from the Riknln PnM- 
.» it 51 fethon., .11 ...und, Am.e Shod, having C tkf.n , S 

V by W. from the outer point of Marmagoa J^m., and between these two shoals is the fair 
channel leading to the Road, with depths m it generally from 5 to 6 fathoms, soft mud. When 

inland navigation, as the bar of Goa River cannot he passed with safotv”” Tr ““ 

Flag-staff is in lat. 15° 241' N., Ion. 73° 404' E. ^ 

ST. GEORGE S ISI^DS are indeed one island, nearly severed by a narrow neck of sand 
and shingle. The W. portion, or what is nsimllv . • V I • .. 7 

above the sea; and the E. part is wedge Xned iu v I*"® 250ft. 

where it is 200 ft. above the La. In leLth E an? W^^.f ® E extreme, 

quite narrow in a N. and S. direction. To® he S E L Xm JfT ^ 

N W winds in 10 or 11 fathoms muri i «. vessels find excellent shelter from 

winds, m J ii utfaoms, mud, but not too near to the islands, for off them lie sovoral 
rocks, level with the water’s ed^e: and at i m t? i i \ ^ 8e\eiai 

The s.i. R- 1 ». s. 0,“.,. hJ!' “ iCXVliJStt. tr L'L, h. 
sSiS."h»'“.ffvX xr 

, w i; “.10.°, B.' iJ e' sT 5rd YIT 

't belongs to the Portumipapi ii 5 „..vri, i r • il r tne Hi. bt. Georges Island, but 

Socrofario Island there is a good depth of water. ’’ recommended, although close to 

‘St. George’s Islands are in the line of 10 fathoms water, and have 12 fathoms close to the S. 
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of them. There is 20 fathoms at the distance of 6 or 7 m. to the W., and 30 fathoms at 15 to 
i 7 111 ., the bottom being mud ; hut outside of 30 fathoms it is generally sand or rock. 

The Coast of Goa, below Marmagoa peninsula, forms in several rocky headlands to Colla Bay 
(pronounced Col), thence it is a perfectly straight sandy shore for nearly 15 m. to the mouth of the 
Salset or Margao River, from which Cape Puimas bears S.W. by S. distant 4 m. Col or Colla is 
a town in a little bay at the N. extreme of the above long sandy shore, and 18| m. N. by W. of 
Cape Hamas; Col Bay affords excellent shelter from N.W. winds, having deep and very smooth 
water. To the W. of Col Bay there are several rocky capes, and sandy bays, for 5 or 0 m., to 
Marmagao Point. Chandernat, a white pagoda, on a pretty hill 900 ft. above the sea, is situated 
about 64 m. to the N.E. of Margao Hiver mouth. The coast is perfectly safe to approach into 
b fathoms water, which depth is 1 m. off shore. 

CAPE RAMAS, or Cabo de Ram, in lat. 15° 5' N., Ion. 73° 54' E., bears about S.S.E. from 
Marmagoa Point, distant 7 leagues; the coast between them is low and woody, with a sandy beach 
and some Portuguese churches, the soundings regular, and the shore safe to approach to 7 or 9 
fathoms, except near the St. George’s Islands: the country is high inland. Four miles to the N.E. 
of the Cape is the entrance of Salset River, having a bar with 8 or 9 ft. water in the channel, inside 
of which the river separates into two branches; that extending to the N.E. is said to join the inlet 
that divides Goa Island from Marmagoa Point, by which this part of the coast has generally been 
called Salset Island, or Marmagoa-Salset. Cape Hamas is a high, bluff headland, forming in two 
level points when seen either from the N. or S.; that called the False Cape is highest, and first 
discernible, from 700 to 1,400ft. high; the other, less elevated, 200ft. high, forms the extremity 
of the True Cape, on which is a small fort belonging to the Portuguese. The soundings about the 
Cape are very regular over a soft bottom, and it is steep-to, having within a mile of the extreme 
point 9 fathoms, mud; it projects considerably, by which a large bay is formed on each side; that 
on the S. side affords shelter to small coasters from northerly winds. 

Between Cape Hamas and Loliem Point, the N. extreme of Carwar Bay, the coast is undulating, 
forming several bays, unfit for shipping; the soundings are regular to G or 7 fathoms, from IJ to 
^m. off shore. Paidegal Point is a steep, projecting rocky headland, 34 m N.W. of Talpon Hiver. 
Paidegal village is on the N. side of the headland, above which the coast is sandy for Hm., then 
rocky to Cape Hamas. The coast N. of Loliem Point trends due N. for 4 m. to the Talpon Hiver, 

sandy bays intervene; in the middle bay is another small river. 
Above Talpon is the town of Canacon, the capital of the district of ^at name, and a military 
Cff the sandy bay of Canacon, and S. of a little rocky island, is good shelter against 
A.-Westers for small vessels, in 3 or 4 fathoms, mud. 

Loliem Point, in lat. 14° 55' N., about 12 m. to the S.E. of Cape Hamas, forms the N. ex-^ 
treme of Carwar Bay. It belongs to the Portuguese, whose frontier town, called Polem, lies about 
-i m. to the E. of Loliem Point. 


COAST OF CANAHA. 

This coast extends from the N. part of Carwar Bay nearly to i\Iount Belly, and the N, portion, 
do\\m to Batkiil, is subject to Bombay. The outermost Oyster Hock bears from Cape Hamas S.S.E. 
ift leagues, and is 2^ m. to the W.N.W. of Carwar Head. This headland, in lat. 14° 

' 8j N., Ion. 74° 5' E., is 640 ft. high, and conspicuous to coming from the S; it projects consider- 
ably, by which Carwar Bay is formed to the N., extending from Carwar Head H m. to the N., and 
about 2 m. deep, having regular soundings in it from 0 to 4 fathoms. To the E. of Dcoghiir and 
Coornmghur Islets is the Fort of Sedashignr, within the entrance of the river. Carwax or Carwad, 
or Cadavand, the old E. I. C. factory, was farther up the river on the E. side. Beitkul Cove is 
^mw the site of the port of Carwar or Sedashigar. 

CARWAR PORT, known also as Beitkul Cove,* a small but safe haven, where the India- 
tnen used formerly to careen, lies to the N. and E. of Carwar Head. At the mouth of this cove, 
and along the N. cliff of Carwar Head, vessels can lie in 4 fatlioms at L. W., facing the W.N.W, 
tiwell, and moored head and stem, at the distance of 2 cables* lengths from the shore, sulBoiently 
sheltered from the S.W. monsoon to enable them to load or discharge cargo. A new town, Konay, 
has been built on the N.E. of the cove. Godhully Peak, 1,800 ft. above the sea, bearing E. by S. 
4 m. from Carwar Head, is the highest mountain by Sedashigar, being visible 40 m. off in clear 
"eather; 1 m. E. of it there is anotlier of rather less elevation. Sedashigar Town, which is a 
small military station, being on the British frontier, lies on the N. bank of the river, on the N.E. 

♦ See Admiralty Chart, Sedashigar Bay, by A. 1). Taylor, No. 242 j scale, m, ==2 mchea. 
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:sifle of the old hill fort, called Sedashivaguddu, just inside the river entrance, and 3 m. N.N.E. of 
Beitkul Cove. This fort was founded by Sedashwa Rao, one of the rajahs of Soonda, in the year 
1504. There are two or three bungalows on the old hill fort, the S. end of which is a steep bluff, 
elevated 200 ft. above H. W. mark. 

Carwar Head, in lat. 14° 48' N., Ion. 74° 4' E., is 3 m. N.N.W. of Anjideva, and 24 m. N.W. 
of Binghi Point, one little rocky cape and two sandy bays intervening. Bather more than 4 m. to 
the S.W. of Carwar Head there is a round rocky island, called on the charts Elephant Island, 
between which and the Head is a perfectly safe channel. The town of Carwar or Carwad, or Cada- 
vaud, where formerly was situated a large factory of the late East India Company, lies up a creek 
which runs into Sedashigar River, and is 3^m. to the N.E. of Beitkul Cove. Carwar Head, which 
should properly be called Beitkul Head, by which name it is known to the natives, is in its highest 
part 650 ft. above the sea, a magnificent headland, and very steep-to, having 6 fathoms water close 
to the cliffs; it forms the S. boundary of Sedashigar Bay, of which Loliem Point, GJ-m. to the 
N.X.W., is the northern limit. The Bay of Carwar, between these points, is thus nearly 7 m. long 
and more than 2 m. deep, having a depth of 6 fathoms on the line between its e.\treme points, and 
gradually decreasing towards the bottom of the biglit. ^ 

The Kali Nadi, or Sedashigar' River, lies behind the islands in the middle of the bay; its 
entrance, when surveyed in 1855, was to the N. of the two islands, Curmaghur and Sun^^iri but 
in 1857 the river burst out to the E. of these islands, and 2^m. N. of Beitkul Cove, at°tlie spot 
where its mouth was sixty years ago; it is probable, therefore, that it will again work up northward. 
On account of this frequent alteration of the river mouth, no special directions for entering can be 
given, but large ships may occasionally be able to enter, if assisted by a steam-tug. 

Islands. Sunghiri Island, called also Deoghur, or Buffalo, 120 ft. high, is nearly 2 m. N. of 
Carwar Head ; the fishermen grow a little hemp on its top, but it is difficult of access, bein^ very 
steep. Cumaghiir Island, 3 cables’ lengths to the N.E. of Suughhi, is elevated j’soft.ln its 
centre. This island has been fortified all round, and much of the work remains in good condition 
to tiiis day ; on the E side, within the fort, is a well of fresh water amongst some trees. To the E. 
of this island the water is quite shoal, the sand being deposited in the still water to leeward of it*. 
Between Curmaghur and Sunghiri is a safe j)assage, but a vessel should borrow on the former, as 
there are rocky patches off the E. end of the latter. Knmbay, or Black Rock, is an islet standing 
in 4 nr 5 flithoms water at the distance of 4 m. N. of the Oyster Rocks; the space between them 
is perfectly safe; but at U-m. to sea-ward, or W.N.W. of Black Rock, there is a dangerous little 
table rock, to be presently described. ® 

The Oyster Eocks, the most sea-ward land-mark of Sedashigar Bay, are a cluster of islands 
covering tlie space of 1 m. m length, E. and W.; the N.W. one, the highest, is 100 ft above the 
sea, and has a depth of 7 fathom^water 2 cables’ lengths off it. A light-house is now erected on 
this, m lat. 11 N. and Ion. <4 d E., and vessels may anchor to the E.N.E. of these rocky 
Islands, during the S.W. monsoon, m smooth water. This highest Oyster Bock is 2 m W N W of 
( arwar Head, and the fair channel between them is more than 1 m broad 

Elephant Island, a round, high ishmd, lying ^ m. to S.W.6 f Carwar Head, and Urn. to S.E. 
of the Oyster I.oekb, foims the S. side of this channel. A rock awash at L.W., lying' 3 cables to 
the E. of all the Oj’ster R^ks, must be avoided when running in during theLe season ; to 

! nh!'';ul™itTf“curl;Smf ^ Hill) must not be seen to the IC 
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and W., with X . on it at L. W., over rocky bottom and shells, lies to the N.W. of the Oyster 
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sandv bay, in. E. of the Point, is the village of Polem (pronounced Polay), which is the border 
town of the Portuguese, and has a custom house with a military guard. The boundary line between 
Portuguese and British territory jiasses eastward from Polem through the summit of a round hill, 
called Bomguda, between 6 and 7 m. E. of Loliem Point. The sunken rock, described as nearly 
1 m. S. by W. of Loliem Point, bears from the highest Oyster Rock N. by W., distant 5 m, 

LIGHT. A dioptric, one of the first order, has been placed on the Oyster Rocks. It is a 
fixed white light, at an elevation of 205 ft. above mean level of sea, and in clear weather should l)e 
seen 20 ra. The tower is round, of white granite, 40 ft. high, standing on the summit of the largest 
or NAY. Oyster Rock, in lat. 14° 49'N., Ion. 74° 3'E. 

Tides, It is H. W. in Sedashigur Bay, on F. and C., about 10 h Ordinary springs rise Gi ft. ; 
extraordinary springs with the night tide in the fine season rise 8 ft. ; neaps 34 to 4 ft. 

Anchorage. Vessels may anchor on the S. side of the Oyster Rocks, during N.-Westers, in 
7 fathoms, mud, at the distance of 3 or 4 cables’ lengths from the rocks, with the W. islet W. .V N.. 
and Curmaghur open to the right of all the Oyster Rocks. Sailing vessels making the port at nigld 
should anchor in about 8 fathoms water, near the Oyster Rocks Light, and wait for daylight. Tin- 
inner anchorage of Beitkul Cove is marked by a white buoy, 3 or 4 cables from the shore. Steer 
for this in a line tciih the Collector’s bungalow on Konay Hill, about E.S.E., and anchor in 4 or 5 
fathoms, mud bottom. By night, a red light is exhibited at the Port OfiBcer’s house on Ivonay Hill, 
which may be seen from near the Oyster Rocks, and steered for about E.S.E., till in 5 fathoms 
water; then anchor. • 


DIRECTIONS for making the port of Beitkul or Carwar in Sedashigur Bay. lu the S.AY. I 
monsoon, sailing vessels, whether from Europe, China, or the Bay of Bengal, bound to Sedashigur, ' 
mitst pa.ss to the W. of the Maldivh and Lakadivh Islands. When in the latitude of ^Monnt Dolly ' 
they may edge away to the N.N.E., and endeavour to make Cape Ramas, a fine bluff, high capo. 

17 m. N.W. of Sedashigar, having deep water and no dangers off it; 10 fathoms water ^^ith miiddv , 
bottom will be found I 4 m. off it; 20 fathoms, mud, at 9 in.; 30 fathoms, mud, at IG m. ; and the j 
edge of the bank of soundings at 45 m. It is recommended to make the land so much to the N. , 
of the port, on account of the strong current, which at this season of the year sets to the S. along | 
this coast. It will also he prudent so to regulate a vessel’s speed that she may sight the coa>t in 
the day time, when no difficulty will be experienced in making out the headlands and islands. 

Cape Ramas is a prominent point of table land. 200 ft. above the sea, and therefore never visible I 
more than 15 m.; but it projects 1 m. W. of a high bluff, called False Cupc Ramas, whicb may be | 
di.stinguished in clear weather, by a vessel appmaching from the S., at a distance of 25 m. Although | 
this false bluff of Ramas is visible more than 25 m. in clear weather, yet in the thick weather of the ' 
^•W. monsoon perhaps not more than one-third of that distance; and, during the heavy rain-sqnalls, ' 
probably no part of this coast can be seen more than 4 or 5 m. BeUveen Cape Ramas and Sedas- I 
bigar Bay the coast is undulating, forming several small bays; the soundings are regular into • 
b fathoms, but the sunken rock, standing out in 5 1 fathoms off Loliem Point, must be remembered, 

^3 well as the shoal lying 2im. to the N.W. of the light-house on the Oyster Rocks. 

Running in for Beitkul Cove, during the S.W. monsoon, it will be better to pass round tlie 
^V. and S. sides of the Oyster Rocks, as in passing to the N.E. of them, under shortened sail, a 
vessel would (with a flood-tide) drop so much to leeward in the heavy S.W. swell. It is believed, I 
however, that now proper lights, beacons, and pilots are available in the S.W. monsoon. Dating | 
that season the strong current setting down the coast,Running at right angles to the swell and 
wind, is pressed into the hay and runs out along the N. side of Carwar Head. 1 hiring the NJ- 
luousoon the port can be approached from any quarter, and with a chart of the bay a vessel can ' 
work, or run in, according to the wind. When running into Port Carwar from the S., the siirainU I 
of Madhully ffill must be hidden behind the .summit of Curmaglmr. i 

Soundings. Anjrdcv.a and the Oyster Rocks are s<oej)-to on their sea fice. and 10 t'a!honis | 
water is found about l.J in from them, and 20 fathoms at 9 or 10 m. 'bhirty fathoms watev k- fountl 
‘jff this part of the c-oust at the distance of 1'*^ ni. which is much nearer than such a depth is fo ind 
Honore and IMangnlore, between which places the bank having that depth o.\tends more than 
30 ni. off shore. ! 

ANJE-DIVA, or ANJADEEPA, in lai. 14"^ 45 V N., distant 1 m. from the shore to the S, of j 
Carwar Head, is about a mile in leiigih, and ixisscsstal by tin.- Portngin se; it appears on the out¬ 
ride b.arren and roi'kv; but of a pli-usant aspect on the op[)ONite side next the main, wbtnv: ii , 
lortiliod by a wall and somo towra’s. In case of neces^i’y, a sliip may tind shelier under this I'^land 
h’om thf S.W. monsonu. there, being i aii'l 5 fathoms in the channel between it end the main lamh 
^nd no danger but wliat i- visible. Clo-e to it on the outside, the depths arc 9 and 10 fathoms, ] 
’tnd It lalhoms alnnit t m. *Ii-t:ajt. To the K. of it, near the shore, is the rocky islet Soria ku , 
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Manda (40 ft. high), and the sandy bay abreast of it is called BingM Bay, or Benigee, where wood 
and water may be procured ; for supplies of which the Arab baghalahs (trading in the fine season 
between the Malabar coast and the Persian Gulf), often resort to this place. There is another 
rocky islet, called Button Rock, about 2 J m. to the S.E., distant nearly IJm. from the shore. 
The channels amongst these islands are perfectly safe. There is a succession of rocky capes and 
sandy bays between Carwar Head and Belikeri Bay. 

BELIKERI BAY. Tliis is an extensive bay comprehending the whole space between Gunga- 
w*eli Rocky Cape and Gawda Guda, a distance of nearly 7 m. TJnkola Creek, distant 2-^ m. 
N. by E. of the N.W, cape of Cusuldeva, is quite dry in the entrance at L. W. ; the to\yn of 
Ankola, or Unkola, which is nearly 2 m. inland, is a large place, having a ruinous fort, a bazar, 
and many temples. Belikeri Point is a low, flat rocky point 2 m. N. of Unkola Creek ; on it is-a 
large bungalow' amongst trees, and to the N. of the rocky cape (which projects to the W. with rocks 
off it), is the little river of Belikeri. At 1 m. to the W. of this river entrance is Kukra, a w'oody 
island, almost connected with rocks to Belikeri Point. To the N. of Belikeri Bay there is very 
high undulating land, about 1,700ft. above the sea; the low valley of the Belikeri River goes 
straight to the N.E. for many miles, and shows in sUiking contrast to the high lands on either 
side of it. Tulsi Parwat, is a peaked hill, with a black cap, 1,080 ft. high, 4 m. N.E. of Unkola. 

Cawda Guda, at the distance of 3 m. W. by N. from Belikeri Point, is a steep rocky cape, 
projecting into the water to the S.E., and thus forming the extensive Belikeri Bay, wliich is 2 m 
deep, affording excellent shelter from N.W. and even from W. winds, but to small vessels only, as 
the water is shallow. The bay to the E. of Cawda Guda (not Caw’da Bay), is very conveuieuVfor 
grounding small vessels to clean their copper, the water being so smooth in the fine season 

GUNGAWELI RIVER is 5 or Cm. to the S. of Belikeri, and the same distance to N.N.W. 
of Tudri S.W. Point: its entrance, which is shallow, and rendered tortuous by sand-banks,' is on 
the sandy shore; but there is a rocky cape close to it, i-m. to the W.N.W., the cliffs of which 
extend along the shore for 2 m. to N.W., there terminating in Cusuldeva Guda projecting cape, 
forming a little bay on its N. side, in which however there is no shelter, as a reef of rocks lies 
in the middle of it. 

Timber depot. From the forests, on the hanks of Gungaweli River, splendid teak timber is 
floated down; this is the property of the British Government, and is carried in native vessels to 
the dock-yard of Bombay. The rocky cape N.W. of Gungaweli Mouth, called Cusuldeva Guda, is 
highest in the centre, being there 550 ft., and slopes gradually either way; about 15 m. due e! of 
it there is a high range of hills, which need not be described, as all the land-marks alon<» this sea- 
shore nre so prominent and well defined. ° 

TIJDRI, or MIRJAN RIVER, (Tudri being the town at its entrance, and Mirjan another 
about 5 m. higher up) in a fine river, the bar of which bears N.N.W. 6 m. from Curata Light-house. 
It is situated in a deep bay formed on the S. side of a high cape, the central part of which, called 
Kudiniguda, is 430 ft. above the sea. This projecting land affords excellent shelter from N W 
winds to vessels anchoring off the mouth of the river. On the E. side of the entrance is the old 
hill-fort of Rajahmuiidroog, the upper walls of which are 300 ft. above the sea; and on the top of 
the hill, about J on to N.L. of the fort, there is a little beacon at 400 ft. above the sea. 

Tudri S.W. Point, m lat. U° 31' N., Ion. 74° 18' E., stands about 2 m. to W by N. of the 
river mouth, and it is y m. to &.S.E. of Gungaweli River. Just within the Tudri entrance on the 
sandy point tliere is a large screw-house, erected by Mr. Brice, and (abreast it) a wooden nier 
where several cotton ships have been loaded since 1857. The town of Tudri lies along the rive.- 
bank N.y. of the scrfpv-house. The nver is not navigable any distance up, except for small 
boats, which may go to Cutgal 12 ni. above Tudri, On the N.W. extreme of Tudri hi^h land and 
close to the sandy shore, lies the famous town of Gokurn, (which means the cow’s ear,*) with many 
large temples, and ^nks of fresh water; this is a place of great repute among the Brahmins. 

Anchorage. Large vessels may anchor off the bar in 5 fathoms, mud, with the beacon on 
Riijahniundroog Hill E.N.E., and the outer cape of Tudri N.W.; from this position the Cuinta 
Light will bear H.E. J «., and the Tudri River eiiti-aiice N.E. by E. Arrangements for getting 
into the river may be made with the local authoritios. t> • o 

Tides. It is H. W. af the bar of 'rudri, on F. and G., at 10li.; ordinary springs rise 6.V ft. 
extr.aordinary springs with the niglit tide in the lino season rise nearly 8 ft.; neaps 4 ft. Tliero is 
y dcplli of 10 ft. on the bar at ordinary L. W. siirings, and ves-seis drawing 15 ft. water could bo 
taken in or out at spring-tides. 

_ CUMTA POINT. This little point, hearing S.S.E. Ora. from Tudri River, and N by W 
1 Island, forms a little bay off the mouth of Curata Creek which it protects from 

M.VV. ■.Miids: but the water is very shallow, and the coasting craft which are too iaige to enter the 
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creek at IL W., anchor in 3 or 3^ fathoms, sand and mud, to the S. of the point without any 
shelter. The commercial town of Cuinta, or Coompta, is on the N. side of the creek, about 1 m. 
E. of the light-house* Cumta, though an open roadstead, is a place of large ti'ade, owing to roads 
having been constructed from it to the famous cotton districts of the Dharwar country. About a 
mile N.W. of Cumta Rocky Cape is a rock above water, called the Snail Rock, from its resemblance 
w'hen viewed from the anchorage off Tudri River. 

. Light. The Cumta Light-house, in lat. 14° 25' N., Ion. 74° 23' E., and 6 m. to the of 
Fortified Island, is a wLite column, 65 ft. high, standing on a hill more than 100 ft. high, situated 

1 m. to the E. of the rocky cliffs of Cumta Point. It exhibits, at an elevation of 180 ft. above the 
sea, a fixed White light, visible 12 m. in clear weather. This light overlooks the mouth of the 
creek which leads boats at H. W. up to the cotton warehouse on the S. side of the towm. 

Baswarajah Drug, or Fortified Island, in lat. 14° 18V ^ name 

implies, some old fortifications on it, formerly erected by a Rajah of Mysore, but now in ruins. 
This Island, which is covered wuth brush-wood, and standing ^ m. from the shore, bears 3 m. N.W . 
by N. of Honore River entrance, and consists principally of iron-stone; small coasters find shelter 
under its lee from N.-Westers. 

HONORE, HONAWA, or ONORE, a place of considerable trade in pepper, rice, &c., is 
situated near the entrance of a salt-water river, between Tudri and Hog Island, and 17 m. N.N.E. 
from Pigeon Island. The entrance of the river may be easily known by a level island, with forti¬ 
fications on it, generally called Fortified Island, which is in lat. 14° 19' N., near the shore, about 

2 m. to the N. of the river, A ship may anchor in the road, with the flag-staff of Honore bearing 
E. by N. or E.N.E., Fortified Island N. i W., and Pigeon Island about S. by W., distant from the 
shore 1-J- m., in 5 to 0 fathoms, soft ground. Fresh water is here very scarce. There is a large 
gaol with an hospital at Honore. The English officials are an Assistant Collector and a Judge. 

' The Coast between Honore and Hog Island is high, and may be approached with safety to 

8 fathoms water; but to the S. of that island, betw’een it and Barsalore Peak, the coast ought not 

to be borrowed on under 12 fathoms in the night, nor under 10 fathoms in the day; for several 
straggling rocks, under and above water, lie 3 m. from the shore, having 8^ and 9 fathoms within 
I m. of them. Between Hog Island and the main there is a low rugged island, and several rocky 
islets lie near the shore to the S. * • r • 

PIGEON ISLAND, or Netrum, in lat. 14° 1' N., Ion. 74° 19' E., beat's from Anje-Diva 
about S.S.E., distant 15^ leagues, and nearly S* from the entrance of Tudri River, distant 

9 J leagues. It is of good size, about 4 m. across, covered with trees, and 300 ft. high, situated 
more than 10 m. from the continent, and may be discerned 8 leagues in clear weather, a small 
rock lies very near it, to the S. There are 20 and 21 fathoms water within a mile of Island bear¬ 
ing E.N.E.; ships passing outside of it in the night ought therefore not to come under 23 or 
S4 fathoms, which will be within 2 or 3 m. of it: about 3 or 4 leagues from it, the depths are from 
80 to 32 fathoms. 

HOG ISLAND, or Jali-kund, in lat 14° 0' N., Ion. 74° 28' E., is nearly 300 ft high, of 
pyramidal form, and situated very near the main, directly E. from Pigeon Island, distant 9 m. 
The channel between these islands is safe, with 15 and LG fathoms water near Pigeon Island, and 
8 or 9 fathoms towards Hog Island and the main land, which is rocky, with found ground within 
the meridian of the island. 

From Hog Island to Barsalore Point, the coast e.\t<?i\ding about S.S.E. 4 E. 6 or 7 leagues, 
forms some small bays; near the sea the land is generally low and woody, but very high iu the 
country. False Baraalore Peak, 4.400 ft. high, in lat. 13° 51' N., Ion. 74° 51' E., is a round 
mountain, nearly 5 leagues inland; which is frequently set by navigators as Barsalore Peak. 
W.N.W. 8 m. from the False Peak, and 3 leagues inland, is Barsalore Pealc; it stanfis in lat. 
13° 55' N., Ion, 74° 44' E., aud is 3,000 ft. high. The coast abreast of the Peak, and to tlie S., is 
very foul aiid rocky for nearly 3 leagues to lat. 13° 47' N., for a league off shore. In cloai* weatlicr 
Ibis part of the coast is discernible at a great distance. , , . i < < 

BATKUL DRUG is a little fort on a rocky point, at th^ entrance of a little nver, and at 4 m. 
to S.E. of Hog Island. The town is 1 m. up the river, and was formerly a place of considerable 
trade. The E. I. C. had a factory there, known as Baticolo, which was doserlod in lfi/‘-. owing 
to the massacre of tho English living there. Some of the inhabitants of this place are descendaiiLs 
^f tho Arabs, and still retain many customs like to theirs. None but coa.sters Ireq^ient this place 
now, but a vessel may anchor in 0 fathoms, mud, with Batkul Fort N.E., the immediate vicinity of 
this anchorage being free from rocks, though many exist to N.W. and S. , , 

Batkul, iu lat. 13° N., Ion. 71° 32' E., is now tho S.-mo^t port uiuki the Bombay 

Government; the coast from Carwar to Batkul was transfen'ed to Madras. 
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SEROOR, or Sherur, in lat. 13 * 56'N., Ion. 74° 35' E., though an iiiRignificant place now 
(Its rums point it out asalavgo towir centuries ago), is the N.-most port un<ler tho IMadmH Govorn- 
inciit.; it is :s or 4 in, to S.li. of HntUul, and a little, way to tho B. of Iliuldi Poillt. Hutldi Point 
is 5jTn. N.W. by N. of Byndur Head ; the space between them is studded with dangerous rocks ; 
one wMte rock, just above water, bears S.W. by S. 2} m. from Huddi Point, and 2 m. S. of tliis 
single rock are two white rocks close together above water ; and between tliese and 15yndur Head 

and of that headland there are numerous others, wliicli, extending out to the depth of 7 fathoms 
water, make this coast unsafe to approach under 10 fathoms. Byndur River and town are on the 
E. side of Byndur Head, which is a piece of table-land jutting into the sea, and running back for , 
some distance inland. The River is only fit for little boats, and the scattered rocks off it make it 
unsafe to approach. 

The Coast. From the Cundapur Sandy Point, which is 3 m. N.W. by N. of that river mouth, I 
and was formerly called Barsalore Point, the sandy coast runs N. by W. ^ W. 12 m. to Byndur j 
Head ; at 5 m. S. of which there are some dangerous rocks awash, in 6 and 7 fathoms at L. W., ; 
situated 3ra. from the shore. To the W. and N.W, of Byndur are other rocks in even deeper i 
water, which render this part of the coast dangerous, and it is prudent to give them a wide berth. 
The land near this part of the coast shows in detached pieces of table-land, most easily recogni.sed 
as such in the morning, when the mist hangs in the valleys; scattered here and there aro little 
round hills of about equal height. 

The mountains of Bednore or Nuggur come very close to the sea about here, being only 0 m. 
off, and have some beautiful peaks more than 3,000 ft. high; Yelgetty Guda, the S. one, 2,950 ft. 
above the sea, is a bea^tiful shai-p peak, at 7 m. to E. of Byndur Head, and very conspicuous to a 
vessel coming from the N. Barsalore Peak is a round mountain, 3,600 ft. above, and 9 m. from 
the sea; but, having the high chain of the Bednore Mountains for its base, does not show much 
above them, except at a distance from land. Colnr Gnda, or Codachi Parwut, 4,400 ft. above the 
level of the sea, is a magnificent sugar-loaf peak, 17 m. N.E. i N. of Cundapur; it was styled by 
early navigatorsBarsalore Peak, from the fact of its being frequently mistaken for the peak 
of that name, which is 8 ra. farther to the W.N.W., and only visible at a great distance from land ; 
for other pealcs, intervening between it and the sea, hide Barsalore Peak, whereas Colur Guda is 
distinct, being perfectly isolated, but it disappears behind the others when bearing to the S. of E. 

From Mangalore to Cundapur the whole coast is sandy, with cocoa-nut trees, with the excep¬ 
tion of Surutkul little rocky point, and the Cahp battery rocks ; at the back of the trees the hills 
rise gradually towards the base of the mountains. 

CITNDAPUR, or COONDAPOOR RIVER, in lat. 13® 38' N., Ion. 74® 39' E., lies to the 
S.S.E. of Barsalore Point, and is 18 m. N. of Deria Bahadur Ghur. It is now a place of 
considerable trade; a reef of rocks, on which the sea breaks, lies at 2 m. to the W. of the river 
entrance; the rocks off it afford a little shelter to small coasters from N.-Westers, but these vessels 
generally run into the river at H. W.^ At the distance of 2 m. N.N. W. of the entrance, is a little 
rocky point; and Im. further N.W. is a sandy cape (formerly called Barsalore Point), off both of 
which patches of rocks extend into 5 fathoms water. This river is only navigable by boats and 
small vessels ; and the shore here should not be approached under 9 fathoms in a large ship. 

Barcoor, or Barkur, called also Hungarcutti, is a little river port, about mid-way between 
Cundapur and Deria Bahadur Ghur. 

THE ST. MARY ISLES extend from lat. 13® 27' to 13® 20' N.; the outermost of the range 
being 2^ m. distant from the shore, with a channel with 2 and 3 fathoms irregular soundings between 
them and the main, but safe only for boats. Some of them may be seen 3 or 3i leagues from the 
deck; the others are low, nearly even with the water’s edge. They are in one with Barsalore Peak 
bearing N. by E. i E., and some of them are long, flat islets, particularly the S.-most. 

Deria Bahadur Qthm, in lat. 13® 20' N., Ion. 74® 41' E., about 18 m. to the S. by E. of 
Cundapur, and bearing N. by E. SJ m. from Molky Rocks, is the highest and middle one of the 
three islands generally cdled St. Mary’s Isles, and its liighest part is 70ft. above the sea; these 
islands are basaltic, and in some parts have long grass and creepers. The N., a separate island, 
which is nearly 3 m. N.N.W. of Deria Bahadur Ghur, has cocoa-nut trees on it, and water is 
obtainable by digging; there are rocks mid-way betw« en these islands, and scattered about to tho 
N. of tliem; rocks awash extend 1 m. to. W. of tho cocoa-nut island, and another patch at tho 
dibUmce of 2 m. N.W. of it: whilst to the N. there ar<^ other rocks until abreast of Barkur River. 

A ship should not approach this part under 8 fathoms by day, in working up the coast, or 
12 failioniB by night; in running down coast it is prudent not to come under 15 fathoms. 

Anchorage. To small coasting vessels exc.cllent shcltei- is afforded from N.W. winds between 
Deria Bahadur Ghur and the sandy sliore abreast; the passage in is close round the S. end of 
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these three islands, and the anchorage is in B fathoms at L. W., sand and mud bottom, with tin 

iiighest part of Deriii hearing NAY. Tlio sandy shore abreast of these isles is the point of Mulpy, ' 
or Moolapi River, inside of which stands the little port of Oodiawar, not far from the town of | 
Oodapee, one of the German missionary stations, so numerous along this coast, and doing such ' 
good work in the improvement of the natives. I 

The MTJLBT, or PRIMEIM ROCKS, ia kt. 13° 12' N., Ion. 74° 40' E. (nearly 3 leagues ' 
to the S. of Deria Bahadur Ghur), bear from Mangalore Light-house N.N.W. ^ W. 22 m.; they j- 
are situated 4 m. from the main land, are of black basalt, elevated in parts 40 ft, above the sea, and 
may be seen 9 or 10 m. from a ship’s deck. On their E. side the bottom is sand and broken shells, 
wliich is not good holding-ground, otherwise a vessel in extremity might anchor to leeward of them 
in a \Y. gale. The channel between them and the main is perfectly safe, but contracted to a breadth 
of 2 m. on the N. by the Cahp Rocks, which are above and below water, 3 m. to the N.E. of the 
I ^md there is a detached rock out in 4 fathoms 3 m. due E. of them, off the little hill of 
chil Gnda, which hill is on the shore 20 m, N. by W. ^ W. from Mangalore Light-house. Cahp 
attery, 2 m. N. by W. of Uchil, is an old rock fortification on the sandy shore, and from this the 
outermost Cahp Rocks bear W. by N. IJm. There is an old temple, called Cunjar Guda, within a 
lort on an isolated hill, 280 ft. high, a good land-mark, 4 m. N.E. of Cahp Battery. 

Rocks awash. At tho distance of 4 m. N. by E. from the Molicy Rocks, is a patch of 
angerous rocks awash; they lie out in 5 fathoms, with Cunjar Guda hearing E., and they are 
„ m. to the S.W, of a solitary black rock standing out of the water, mid-way between Cahp 
Rocks and the S. islet of the Deria Bahadur Ghur group. 

. MANG.^0RE, or Kodyal Bunder, in lat. 12° 52' N., Ion, 74° 49V E , is the chief town 
in the province of Canara, and a place of large tiude; the light-house is on high ground, 
;Hm. E.N.E, of the river entrance, and 250 ft. above the sea. The town is very large, and on the 
N. and E. sides of the river, which is navigable for boats for many miles up to Buntwal, a large 
to\vn. The bar has only 6 or 7ft. on it at low spring tides, so that only small vessels can enter; 
Arab vessels of 150 tons manage to get in at high springs, but the larger baghalas, which bring 
horses from the Persian Gulf, are compelled to lie out in the roadstead. The houses and trees on 
lie elevated plateau by Mangalore Light-house unmistakeably point it out; Barn Hill, 16 m. to 
of it, is also a good mark. The Ass’s Ears, or Codinjau Col, 17 m. N.E. of Mangalore, is a 
rugged, double-peaked hill, of limestone, 1,100 ft. above the sea, rising almost vertically from the 
low country, hut is in many views only just visible from sea-ward above the tops of intervening fiat 
hills. Mount Hyder, or Kudri Mukh (tho horse’s face), 30 m. N.E. by E. of JMaugalore, is a 
magnificent peak. 6,000 ft. above the sea, abruptly terminating on the S., when viewed from tho 
• It is the S.W. extreme of the Nuggur, or Bednore district, of the independent principality of 
-iviysore, and beyond it the Ghauts recede much to the E.; the hills at the back of Mangalore are 
undulating, and separated from each other by valleys through which rivem run from the mountains. 

Light. A. fixed light on a white tower is exhibited on the hill at the back of the town, at an 
elevation of 250ft., and may be seen in clear weather 14 m., but in the hazy w'eather of March and 
pnl, only 10 or 11 m. On the light-house hill there are houses aud trees, which form conspicuous 
marks in the day time. 

Tides. It is H. W. on F. and C., at llh.; ordinary springs rise 7ft., nedps 3J-ft.; night 
tides are higher than day tides in the fine season. 

^chorage. The most convenient anchorage for communicating with the river, is with tho 
light house E.N.E. in 5 or 6 fathoms, muddy bottom; in case of a N.-Wester (which breezes prevail 
here in the afternoon between Feb. and May), boats can conveniently come at H, W. out of the 
f^urpur Mouth. 2 m. N. of the Mangalore entrance. 

. Approaching Mangalore from tho N., caution is necessary to avoid tho St. ]\Iary’s Isles and 
IVl01 ky Rocks, the latter being in the line of 9 fathoms, aud it must be remembered that this is a 
projecting part of tho coast. The bank on which a ship may get soundings extends nearly 40 
uil Mangalore; there being a depth of 10 fathoms at 4 m. off shore;, 20 I’athoms at 10 m., and 
oO fathoms at 18m., all muddy bottom, between Mangalore and Mount Dolly; hut above tho 
latitude of ]\langalore these depths are found much further off shore. Abreast of Bavkur and 
Gundapur, 30 fathoms, is found more than 30 m. from land, aud soundings of between 2i) and 
fiO fathoms occupy a fiat, 17 in. broad E. and W., between the latitudes of St. Mary’s Isles and 
igeon Island. At depths greater than 30 fathoms on this part of tlie coast the bottom is generally 
^nd or rock. Sumtkul is a little point witli a temple on it, about 150 ft. above the sea, beariDg 
■N. by W. 9 m. from Mangalore River mouth; the intermediate shore is sti-aight, sandy, and planted 
)uth cocoa-nut trees. Molky River entrance is 4 m. to N. of Surutkul, on the same bearing, aud 
nearly 10 m. to S.E. of the Primeira, or Molky Rocks. ' ^ 
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The Coast. From Mangalore, tho direction of the coast is S.S E. 18 leagues to Mount Delly ; 
the land near the sea is generally low and woody, particularly to tho S. of Burn Hill, or Pussodi | 
Gumpa, which is a sloping mount, nearly level on the summit, 1,000 ft. high, situated a little 
inland, in lat. 12° 40^' N., Ion. 75° 0' E., and 5:^ leagues distant on a S.E. bearing from 
Mangalore. About 7 leagues to the S. of this hill, and nearly an equal distance from Mount Dolly, 
stands another mount, in lat. 12° 23' N., 500 ft. high, 3 m. inland, called Mount Formosa, and 
there are other hills farther from the sea, and 2,800 ft. above level of the sea. In passing along 
this part of the coast there is no danger, the depths decreasing regularly towards the shore to 7 or 
8 fathoms about 3 m. off. A ship in working may stand in to 7 or 8 fathoms, soft ground, when 
Hie weather is fine. Between Mangalore and Beykul, there are three considerable streams, 
Manjesh^ur, Cumla, and Causergode, all reckoned among the minor ports of Madras. The bars of 
these rivers change every year, and a native pilot is a necessity. 

BEYKUL FORT, in lat. 12° 23' N., Ion. 75° V E., covering the whole extent of a little 
prominent point, 130ft. high, hears from Belly little cape N.N.W. 26 m.; there is a travellers 
bun<^alow among trees to the N. of the Fort. Rather more than 1? .to N.W. of this Fort is a 
reef^of rocks, on which the sea breaks, having 4 fathoms close to it; this reef is rather more than 
J m. to the S.W. of another little rocky cape. The coast from Beykul to Mangalore is all sand, 
fringed with cocoa-nut trees, with the exception of the little rocky points before mentioned; the 
land at the hack rises gradually from the sea, until at 5 m. distance there is table-land nearly 
400 ft. high, intersected by rivers every G or 7 m. To E. of Beykul and Hoss Droog, a spur of the 
Ghauts, of considerable elevation, reaches toward the coast, but to the ISf, of this the high land 
recedes, and is not often \i 9 ible. 

CAVOY, or KUVOY RIVER, in lat. 12° 5' N., about 20 m. to S.S.E. of Beykul, is a river 
which skirts round the N. side of Delly high land, and is the actual boundary of the {irovinces of 
Malabar and Canara; its mouth is 4 m. N.N.W. from Belly Fort Point; it runs parallel with the 
coast for 15 m. N., but is only available for small boats. The ancient city Nileshwar w^as up this 
river. The Coast N. of Kuvoy is a very straight sandy shore for 20 m.; at a distance of 5 m. from 
the sea there is table-land, from 150 to 250 ft. high. Nearly 20 m. N. by W. J W. from Delly 
Cape is the old fort of Hoss Droog, on elevated ground, and close to it a traveller’s bungalow, 
rather more than a mile from the shore, and about 150ft. above the sea; 2 or 3 ra. at the back of 
this is a wooded hill, 550 ft. above the sea, which early navigators called Mount Formosa; it is the 
outermost detached hill of a spur which stretches W. from the mountains of Coorg. Eastward of 
this hill are other conspicuous peaks, increasing in elevation as they near the Ghauts, which in 
Coorg are 4,000 or 5,000 ft. high, but seldom are visible from the sea, except in very clear weather. 


COAST OF MALABAR. 


I This coast commences at Kuvoy or Cavoy, and Calicut is its chief town. The S. extreme of 
j the British province of Malabar is just above Cranganore. It seems necessary to explain this ; for 
j navigators, being in tlie habit of calling the whole sea-board the Malabar Coast, from Bombay to 
Cape Comorin, are liable to he misunderstood by the natives and residents in India. The Malabar 
. Coast in its S. portion, from Paliport to Beypore, is wholly devoid of conspicuous land-marks, being 
low and sjindy, with cocoa-nut trees: Beypore, the terminus of the Madras railway, has some little 
liill.^ at its back, and above it to Mount Delly the coast is bolder, being composed of sandy bays, 
interrupted here and there by slightly-elevated rock/ points. Mount Delly is a remarkable head¬ 
land, whose summit is 850 ft. above the sea, in reality an island, though separated by only a narrow 
creek from the low and sandy ground which fills up tho intervals between the headland and the 
Inlorite table-land of Pyangadi, which latter is less than 100 ft. in elevation at a distance of 2 m. 

I from the Mount, and gently rises towards the Ghauts, but does not attain to the same elevation as 
Delly till a dozen miles from it. 

I The Kundah range of Ghauts approach the sea between Tellicherry and Calicut, and are higher 
j bore than on any other part of the W. coast. The highest and most remarkable, called the CamcTs 
I about 7,000 ft. above the s^a level, stands in a N.l'k direction more than 20 m. from Calicut. 

The Wyntid range, at the back of Tdlicherry, has several very conspicuous and beautiful peaks, the 
mo.st W. standing prominently forward only 10 m. to the of that sea-]X)rt; to tho N. of them tho 
, high-land recedes from ilio coast, and tlie valley of the Billipitam Pdver fills the space to tho nioiin- 
I Ildus of Coorg, which, though of gn^at elevation, are situated far from the sea, aud only visible in 
^ very clear weather. 

i ‘ MOUKT BILLY, or BELLI, may. howcvejr, be eonsith r« d the limit between the coasts of 
Caviara ami Malabar, which is a crnapicuous iioadlaud (the summit s:.0 U.) that may be seen 8 or 0 
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leagues^ from the deck, in clear weather. The contiguous coast, being low and woody, is not seen 
far, which gives the Mount the appearance of a high island, when viewed either from the N. or S. 
The outer extreme of this headland terminates in the S.W. bluff point, having on it a small ancient 
fort, of black aspect, situated in lat. 12° OJ' N., Ion. 75° lU' E. The shore here is bold and safe 
to approach, there being 7 and 8 fathoms at 2 m. distance; 20 and 22 fathoms at 2 or 2^- leagues’ 
distance; and at 15 leagues’ distance, abreast the Mount, you lose soundings. This is the nar- 
lowest part of the channel between the main and Laccadiva Islands, the distance being 28 leagues 
betvi.xt Elicalpeni Bank and Mount Delly. Abreast of this headland there is frequently a drain 
of current to the S., and a short confused swell, the effect of brisk N.W. winds, which greatly pre¬ 
vail h^e. The kingdom of Eli is mentioned (as existing hereabouts) by Marco Polo, who said that 
great Chinese vessels used to come to this bay before the twelfth century. The Portuguese gave 
to the hill the name of Monte dl’Eli, from which comes the present name. 

Buipatam, or Balliapatam River, is 6 m. to the S.E. of Mount Delly; the coast between 
them, forming a bight, is low, covered with trees, safe to approach to 5 or 6 fathoms, in regular 
soundings, soft ground. This river extends a considerable way inland, and is a place of, some trade, 
a though navigable only by boats or small vessels, there being from 1 to 2 fathoms water at tlie 
entrance, abreast of which ships may anchor in 8^, 4, or 5 fathoms, from 1 to 2 m. off shore. 

■p FORT flag-staff, in lat. 11° 5PN., Ion. 75° 22' E., bears from Monte d’Eli 

i E. 14 m., and is about 9 m. to the N.W. of Tellicherry. The point is 2 cables’ lengths 
W.S.W. of the flag-staff, and has a reddish appearance. To tlie W. of the fort are the British bar- 
laclvs, between which and the sea are three or four cocoa-nut trees overhanging the sea; to N. of 
these are several houses amongst trees, on slightly-elevated red cliffs, about 40 or 50 ft. above the 
To the N.N.E. of the flag-staff is the English church, on elevated ground, and other houses 


sea. 


and trees beyond. Nearly 3 m. N. of the Fort is the Collectors cutcherry, a thatched building, on 
elevated ground, 250 ft. above the sea. The houses of Cannanore cantonment extend along the 
cliffs some distance N. of the Fort, and 4^- m. N.W. of it there is a projecting rocky point of elevated 
red land, with high cocoa-nut trees; and 3 m. farther N.W. is the mo.utli of the Billiapatam River, 
down which excellent poon spars for ships’ masts are brought. Between the above red point and 
the base of Mount Delly the sea shore is low, sandy, and fringed with cocoa-nut trees; 3 or 4 m. 
inland the country becomes hilly. There is backwater communication for boats from this river to 
Hoss Droog, nearly 30 m. to the N., passing to the E. of Mount Delly. 

Supplies. Good water may be obtained from the wells on the beach to N.E. of the fort; fresh 
provisions and refreshments of various kinds, and e.xcellent fruit may be procured; there are Govern¬ 
ment Commissariat and Ordnance Departments at Cannanore: in fact it is a large military station. 

Light. A Jixed White light, elevated 110 ft., and visible 12 m. off, is shown from the flag¬ 
staff at Cannanore; it is, hoivever, extinguished during the S.W. monsoon, from May 20th to 
Aug. 10th. 

Anchorage. Vessels may anchor with the flag-staff N.N.E. about 1 Jm. oflf shore, in 5 fathoms, 
mud Ships’ boats cau easily land in tlie bay to N.E. of the fort; the custom-house is on the sandv 
beach more than i m. E. of the fort. There are a few sunken rocks off Cannanore Point, but not 
wteide of 4 fathoms. WiUi a S. or a S.W. wind, a heavy swell prevents landing in Cannanore 

TELLICHERRY (the flag-staff), in lat. 11° 45' N., Ion. 75° 28i' E., bears S.E. i E. from the 
oit on Mount Delly, 23 m., and 3 leagues to the S.E. ol Cannanore Point; the coast between them 
IS safe to approach to 5 fathoms, but a large ship ought not to come under 7 fathoms in the night, 
for it is rocky under 4 fathoms from Tellicherry to Green Island, a small island covered with trees, 
situated close to Durmapatam Point, about 3 m. to the N, of the anchorage, where tw'o small rivers 
fall into the sea, having 4 or 5 ft. water at the entrance, one of which goes up to Anjercandy. Tho 
anchorage in the road is soft mud, in 51 or 61 fathoms, with the flag-staff bearing N\E. by N.. and 
Green Island N.N.W. off the town 2 m. Largo ship.s touching here, or at other places on the coa^l, 
where there is a chance of unsettled weather, should anchor well out in 7 or 8 fathoms. The licet 
having anchored in 5 and 51 fatlioms, a heavy sea began to roll in, which made the Superb strike 
on the Suhaus anchor, sli^ being moored inside. The land about Tellicherry and Cannaiioro appeal's 
rather low* and barren near the sea, but at a distance iu the country, over the former place, the 
Ghauts are formed of high undulating mountains. From Mount Delly to Tellicheny the soundings 
are regular, 20 or 22 fathoms about 4 leagues off, and 30 to 34 fathoms 7 or 8 leagues off. 

Tellicherry Flag-staff in the fort ia 9 m. to S.E. of Cannanore, and bears N.W. nearly 4 m. 
from Mahe flag-slaff. The fort, in which are situated the gaol and hospital, is built on rising ground 
100 yards from the sea, and about 40 ft. above its level. At Im. to S.W. of tho flag-sUff is a 
ridge of basalt rocks, lying parallel with the coast for 2 cable.s’ lengths; between them and the shore 
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are detached rocks, above and below water, but they only afford shelter to the landing-place at low 
tide, during N.W. winds. Within and on the N. side of the ledge of rocks fronting the fort, small 
vessels have been known to be moored head and stern during the S.W. monsoon. Green Island, 
at 2J m. N.W. by W. of Tellicherry flag-staff, and 2 or 3 cables’ lengths from Durmapatam Point, 
is surrounded by rocks, and they are scattered over the whole space between this Island and the 
Tellicherry Kocks. Durmapatam old fort is 1 m. within the Point, and about 200 ft. above the sea. 
Boats sometimes bring their cai*go to ships out of the httle river E. of Durmapatam. 

Trade. A considerable and increasing trade in coffee now goes on at Tellicherry; other articles 
of commerce are pepper, cardamoms, ginger, aiTOwroot, cinnamon, rice, and sandal-wood; good water 
and otlier refreshments on a small scale may be procured here; small native boats bring much coir 
yam to this place and Cannanore from the Lakadivh Islands, taking away rice in exchange. There 
is a custom-house at Telhcherry, and a Government medical oflScer; several English merchants arc 
also settled there. The population is about 20,000, the majority of whom are Moplahs, or Musel- 
min; the rest Brahmins and Tiars, with a few Eoman Catholics. 

Lights. Two vertical fixed TOiite lights, elevated respectively 140 and 104 ft. above tlie sea 
level, are shown all night throughout the year from the flag-staff at Tellicherry. In clear weather 
they are visible 12 m. The high light, in the S.W. monsoon, is lowered to 112 ft. 

Anchorage. Large ships must anchor well out in 6 or 7 fathoms, when there is a chance of 
unsettled weather; but in tho fine season, when only trade is earned on along this coast, vessels 
may anchor in 5 fathoms, soft mud, with the flag-staff N.E. and Green Island N.N. W., rather more 
than 1 m. from the rocks. 

Tides. It is H. W. on F. and C., at 11 h. 40 m., springs rise 5 ft,, but extraordinary tides 
6 ft.; neaps rise 3 ft. 

MAHE FORT flag-staff, in lat. 11° 42'N., Ion, 75° 31'E., stands 4 m. to S.E. of Tellicherry, 
and bears N.N.W. 15 m. from Ticottay Point, and N. 12-J^ m. of the Sacrifice Rock. This is a French 
settlement, of but small extent, at the mouth of a little river, off which are sunken rocks: ships’ 
boats should not attempt to run in till they have examined the passage, which is very naiTow. The 
land at the back of Mahe and Tellicherry consists of detached hills, on which are old forts and 
houses. Vessels may anchor off Mahe in 5 fathoms, mud, with the flag-staff E.N.E., and 2 m. 
from shore. 

Wuddakurray, or Badagherry, is a town of importance, about mid-way between Mahe and 
Ticottay Point. At the back of the town, and on to Cannanore, there are pretty undulating hills, 
about 400 ft. high; and the Wynaad range of mountains to the E. have remarkable and lofty peaks, 
which make this the most beautiful part of the klalabar coast. 

SACRIFICE ROCK, called also Kanahli, or Cugnali, in lat. 11° 29J'N., Ion. 75° 31VE., 
bears S. ^ E. from Tellicherry 5J leases, ^d is distant 4|^m. from the land opposite; it has a 
white aspect, 40 ft. in height, and is discernible 3 and 3^ leagues from a large ship, the deck being 
j elevated 15 or 20 ft. above w^ater; by the natives of Malabar it is called Billiculor, or the White 
I Rock. This rock or island is steep all round, having 12 and 13 fathoms close to it, IG fathoms 
I 2f m. outside, 10 fathoms within it, to 7 fathoms about mid-way between it and the main, in a very 
i good channel. 

* ^ Ticottay or Cotta Point, silmted to the E. of Sacrifice Rock, at the entrance of Cotta River, 
is low tmd covered with trees, having a reef of shoal water extendmg from it along shore to the N., 
extending about 2i-m. off shore. Ships passing through the inside channel ought, therefore, to 
; give the Point a berth of 3 m., by borrowing towards the rock; and in working should heave the 
lead quick, if they come under 6 fathoms standing in shore. Passing outside Sacrifice Rock in the 
night, do not come under 16 or 17 fathoms water. The Prudence and VnioHy ordnance store-shq>8, 

, were driven from Calicut Road in a storm, at the setting in of the S.W. monsoon, and not being 
' able to weather Cotta Point, were both wrecked on the reefs near it. About fourteen years after¬ 
wards, the HerculeSy of Bombay, by borrowing too close in the night, gi*ounded, and was nearly lost. 

CALICUT, in lat. 11° 15J' N., Ion. 75° 454' bears from Sacrifice Rock S.E., distant 
20 in., and N. by W. J W. 6 m. from Beypore. Calicut has a light-house, a white stone column 
105 ft. high, standing on the sandy beach a few yards N. of the custom-house. It is a prominent 
mark from sea-ward in the afternoon ; but is scarcely distinguishable even with a telescope in the 
morning. The same may be said of the town, which covers a good extent of the beach, but the 
houses are much hidden by the cocoa-nut trees. The houses of the Enghsh authorities amongst 
ireoB on little bills (about 200 ft. high), and 24 m. N. of the light-house, form the best land-marks 
for Calicut; and vessels should anchor in 5 fathor^, mud, with those houses bearing N.E., or the 
light-houao E., {is it ib all foul ground S. of that line even out to G fathoms. 

Calicut has a large trade in pepper, coffee, cardamoms, rice, coir-^rope, timber, &c. Tho 
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the town A Kprptv r.*i •* 1 ^ • of light-house, where there is always less surf than opposite 

«' .b.ij..i.u,.!«,. £ix 

or Crpplr wiiAvo oi • 1 ^ 2 lu. b. of the light-house, by the entrance of Cahcut River 

Sunkei So k rZf partially protected by the Coke Reef, 

mud all M-ound it bearing ground with 4 fathoms least water,having6 fathoms, 

L. W.^is^of irremilnr^n^fV^^ breaks in one part almost always where there is only 2 ft. at 

house *S S W -V W i i ^ sboal-patch of 2 ft. is in its centre, and bears from the light- 

extreme of this'reef distant 6 cables’ lengths from the nearest shore abreast. The S. 

clorwhLi l^te E. L C. sloop-of-war 

E. of the reef the cables’ lengths to the S. of the centre breakers. To the S. and 

small coastinrr craft in ^ considerable extent of anchoring ground for 

reef. A Black bull to fathoms at L. W., partially protected from N.W. winds by the 

w’as moored 2 calile^’ 1 ^ W. extreme of this reef, and as a guide to small coasting vessels, 

dangerous rocky natcheq shoalest part. Sea-ward of the reef are numerous 

more than 2 i ’ ut none have less than 2 fathoms on them, and tliis foul ground extends 

muse and Jlfr ^.W. f W. H m. Lm the light- 
nouse and another with a similar depth S.S.W. i W. rather more than 2 m. 

weather at 12 visible in clear 

Ti^fc u ^^nsoon, from May 20th to Aug. 10th. 

more than *4 ft li^it ’ ‘ Calicut and Beypore at 12 h. 15 m.; springs rise little 

moie tlian 4 ft, but extraordinary tides as much as 5 ft.; neaps rise 2i^ ft, 

Iremitv -1 light-house about S.W. b/W., m. On the N. ex- 

S rLu i L l^gbt-house bearing E.N.E., are rocks in 4 fathoms, and on its W. 

oiwhpm nn4 ‘ Centre of the shoals are numerous rocky heads, with 3 fathoms 

struck wlipn pthem. These are the rocks on which the JuliauatiTst 
ruck, when Captain Hogg anchored in 5 fathoms, light-houso bearing E.N.E. On the inner or 

Rh'nrn ^ ^ ^ fathoms clear ground, with the water decreasing gradually towards the 

rockR*i 7 i rfi ^ sea ^n, it breaks, and may generally be seen. On the outer edge are 
about fathoms with 2 and 21, and the remains of the Juliana lay in 31 fathoms, S.W.^4 S, 

the light-house. There is said to be another dangerous ledge, bearing W, frorn 

Uie light-bouse from U to 2f m. distant. On the N. side of tlris shoal, with the lightliC 

tr;mity’4rfathoms'!“'’ light-house E. J N., 4 fathoms; on the W. ex¬ 
inside ft the S. or the N., intending to anchor, ought not to come 

Sornl St . T for the anchorage. The bTt 

itTv rr 

IrntglsX’SS'llnyt^^^^^^^^ the kU moTe^than 2 m' nTuS T?? "ft 

noon the white column of tk light-house shows weU o^^ 4^ mthoafter- 

Sd 20 m°“w of N-l'b-*‘-®R«'“ *Tb the Kundah MounmiL which 

hUnd 20 m. ^\. of the Nilghin Range), bears from Cahcut Light-house N.E by E 1 E. 2!)I ra. 

wL”?T - f “ of soundings: but in the lae:y 

VNoatber of M^cb and April it is frequently indistinct from the anchorage off GalicuL The S. 
extremity of Kundah Range is rather abrupt, the mountains thence receding far to the E 

. BEYPORE, or BAIPUR RIVER, in lat. 11" 10' N.. Ion. 7 aO J t 


* 17' E., bearing S. by E. from 


J.I 1 XTa.,., luu. ro'' ir I'i., benrine 
taheut, about 2 leagues distant, has 8 or 10ft. on the bar at high tides; but the rise and fall is 
very htUe along the Malabar coast. This river takes its rise from the Ghauts, and runs throimh a 
countiy abounding with excellent teak-timber for ship-building. A little inland from this place 
there is a hill called the Dolphin’s Head. About 4 leagues farther to the S., in lat. 10® '^0' N Is 
aituated the small river of Tanore, and 3^ leagues distant from it to the S. by E. is Ponany Riv* r, 
iauore may be known by a tuft of trees: the coast is very woody between it and .Ponanv. 

Beypore is now become a place of importance at the terminus of the Madras Railway; but 

* At present there is no light-house at Beypore. 
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being so close to Calicut, and having no dangers near the shore except the rocks which are visible, 
the light-house of Calicut is made to answer for both places, and there is one Conservator only for 
the two ports. There is a good landing-place for boats on the E. side of the Chalium RoclvS, which 
(at L. \V. when the sea is rough and the bar of the river unsafe to cross) make a still-water harbour 
(luring N.W. winds. Boats should pass round the S. end of these rocks where they rise several 
feet out of the water and are deep to. At 2 m. up the river, on the N. bank, there is the Beypore 
Iron-Foundry, an extensive establishment, where castidgs of a considerable size, and other iron¬ 
works are executed. Chaliuni is the town on the S. side of Beypore River entrance, where the 
railway‘terminus is situated: it is low and woody, but at the back the land rises gradually. 
Kolahcoon, or twc-tree hill, bearing S.E. by E., and distant about 3 m. from the river mouth, is 
about 200 ft. above the sea. Oorutmulla, the Dolphin’s Head, is a wooded hill about 900 ft. above 
the sea, bearing E. by S. i S. distant 13 m. from Beypore: it shows well when seen over Calicut, 
or bearing S.E.; but when seen at the back of Tanore, or bearing N.E., is not at aU a good land¬ 
mark. Tanore is a town of some size on the sea-shore, about mid-way between Poiiaiiy and 
Beypore. 

PONANY, or PANIANI RIVER (the tree neai’ it), is in lat. 10° 47^' N., Ion. 75° 53V E.; 
the river is navigable only by small craft, the water being shoal. The coast from Calicut to this 
place, and from hence to Cochin, may be approached to 7 fathoms. The whole of this space is low 
and woody fronting the sea, but inland, the high ridge of mountains called the Ghauts extend nearly 
parallel to the coast to Cape Comorin, excepting a remarkable interruption, or gap of low land, 
between Paniani and Cochin, through which the land-winds usually blow stronger than any other 
part of the coast. Supplies and water are to be procured. H. VV. on F. and C. before 1 o’clock, 
rise and fall Gft. There is a timber depot for teak, anjeli, erool, and other woods, on the S. side 
of this river, at i m. within the entrance. The timber is brought and floated down from tlie 
Anamullay forests. 

CHITWA (the church), in lat. 10° 32' N., is situated on the N. side of the River Chitwa, or 
Palur, about 6 leagues S.S.E. of Paniani River. Chitwa Town, or Chitwye (at the entrance of a 
river, now usually called Chowghat, from the principal town, about 3 m. N. of the village of 
Chitwye), bears from Paliport N.N.W. 22 m. Small coasting vessels only can enter this little river 
at II. W. The sea-face*of this part of the coast is all low and sandy, fringed with cocoa-nut trees, 
amongst which houses are visible at intervals. At the distance of 15 m. to E. of Chowghat is the 
base of the mountains; but olf that place it is difficult to make out any particular peak. There 
is a little round red hill about 8m. N.E. of Chowghat, about 250ft. high, with a tree on its top 
About 18 m. to the E.N.E. of Chowghat is a range of hills intermediate between the Ghauts and 
the coast; the S.E. e.xtreme is the highest, and more than 1,000ft. above the sea, and like a 
porpoise’s back, rather abruptly terminating on the S. Ships anchor off this place in 0 fathoms 
mud, abreast the river, which is wide; but the water being shallow, it will admit only boats or 
email vessels. 


COCHIN AND TRAVANCORE COASTS. 

The Cochin Coast from Paliport to within a few miles of Alipee, is all low and sandy, with 
cocoa-nut trees, hav-mg no elevated land whatever near the sea. The highest Ghauts are nearly 
50 ni. inland, though several spura, with remarkable hills, stand between them and the sea but 
none near enough to be distinguished, except when the weather is clear. The Anamullay Mouu- 
tains stand in British territory, on the E, side of the province of Cochin, and to the S. of thd Pal- 
ghat Gap; tliey furnish good but small teak timber for ship-building, which is brouglit to the sea- 
coast at Ponauy. ihe highest peaks of the Anamullay range are upwards of 6,000 ft above sea- 
Icvcd, but nearly 50 m. inland. Colungode Bluff, the N.W. e.xtreme of these mountains, estimated 
at 5,000 ft. higii, is a remaikably steep blulT facing the N. It is about 40 m. E. -J- N of Chow¬ 
ghat, and makes the S. boundary of the Palghat gap, through which the Ponany river Hows, and 
the RIadras liailway now passes, and through which the land-winds blow so fiercely between Nov. 
and Feb. This remarkable gap, more than 4,000 ft. lower than the hills on its N. and S., is on 
the meridian of 76° 45' E., and between the parallels of 10° 33' N., and lu° 52' N. In the fine 
weather of the N.E. monsoon, the Colungode bluff is very conspicuous, but in the hazy weather 
after Fobruai’y, it is seldom seen. ’ 

The Travancore Coast, from Alipee to Comorin, is generally low and sandy fringed with 
a,coa-Dut ti'ocs, but patches of red cliffs of slight elevation hero and there break the o’thei-\nse con- 
mrTnf, sand The Travancore Mountains Umugh generally spoken of by navigatom as a 
van of tlie \\ oitem Ghauts, are indeed separated from the latter by a low neck of kud the Palghat 
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\ alley, has proved a moat useful feature in the railway communication between E. and 
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many places being extensive table-land, sloping gently and nearly imper- 
cep ibly to the E.-ward. In the last half of the year many a cascade of great height is visible from 
sea-\Mir , pouring down the steep declivity of these W. ghauts, which present so vast and lofty a 
front to the violence of the S.W. monsoon. 

1 peaks of the Travancore Ghauts are as follows: Miandraghiri, between 3,000 

. ^J^outSOm. N. of Comorin, and Cuchy Mulla, nearly 5,000 ft., the same distance 
i . ^. ot irivandrum. Between these peaks the culminating range has a N.W. direction, but after- 
wau s trends a little E. of N.; more away from the coast; and its highest mountains, though loftier, 
aie not so often visible at sea; they form the boundary between the independent state of Travau- 
core on the \\., and the British province of Tinivelly on the E. To the E. of Quilon there are 
road, high peaks, estimated at 5,000 ft. above, and more than 30 in. from the sea. The S. portion 
0 the W. Ghauts, from Comorin to Palghat (which run like a spine from S. to N., thus forming 
le water-parting between the E. and W. coast rivers), being exposed to all winds from E., round 
by the S. to W., there is scarcely a-day when rain-clouds may not be seen hiding for a time the 
summits of the high land. Toward.s the vernal equinox (after which the air gets saturated with 
moisture and is hazy) the Ghauts N. of Quilon up to Calicut can seldom be seen. Midway between 
the above lofty summits of the Ghauts and the* low sea-coast, the country has several hills of 
moderate elevation, useful as land-marks. Beginning from the S., mention may be made of the 
isolated conical mount, in hit. 8® 8' N., and Ion. 73° 30' E., near Cape Comorin, and taken as the 
cape by seamen when approaching the coast from the W. The next conspicuous peak is Maruvatur, 
about midway between Miandraghiri and the Crocodile Rock, and lOm. N.W. of the conical mount. 
Oil the S.E. of Trivandrum, and again to the N, of that capital, hills, averaging about lOUft. lie 
parallel to the shore, some 4 or 5 m. off. Near Aujengo there are a few low hills, but above that 
place extensive back-waters become the peculiar feature, overspreading great portions of the low 
tract of country. 

Vessels bound to any port on the W. coast of Hindostan, and to the Persian Gulf during the 
N.E. monsoon, from China, Australia, and the Bay of Bengal, or from Europe, should sight Ceylon, 
mid make the coast of India somewhere near Cape Comorin, and thence hug the doast to profit by 
the land and sea-breezes. The coast from Cape Comorin takes a general N.-westerly direction for 
nearly 300 m. to Mount Delly. From the village of Comorin to Alipee belongs to the Rajah of 
Inwancore ; thence to Paliport(with the exception of the port of Cochin, under the British govern¬ 
ment) is the territory of the Rajah of Cochin; above Paliport to Mount Delly is the British 
province of Malabar. 


PALIPORT RIVER. Cmnganore, or Kodungalore, in lat. 10° 12' N., where the Dutch had 
fort aud factory, lies on the N. side of, and 2i m. within the mouth of a river called Paliport. the 
entrance to which boars from Cochin N. by W. J W., 14 m. Between these two places is an 
extensive soft mud bank, which (like that off Alipee) shifts its position, also rendering several 
portions of this shore free from surf, and consequently safe landing-places. At 5 m. S. of Paliport 
1 lis soft mud bank) having little more than 1 fathom on it, extends nearly 3 m. to sea-ward of the 
eocoa-nut trees. Tlie river has a bar, and is only available for small coasting craft. The times of 
fl. W., and the rise of tide, are almost the same as at Cochin, but more regular; and the ri.se and 
lall is a little greater. Coir, timber, and some pepi>er, are e.\ported from these rivers situated 
between Calicut aud Cochin. From Crauganore tlie coast stretches S. by E. E., 1 ’ leagu< s to 
Cochin; the general direction of it from Calicut to the latter place is IS.S.M, but varies at didln iiL 
parts between S. by E. and S.E. by S The depths are yi) and 22 fathoms 0 leagues off short, tlie 
low land then just visible from the deck; aud 3t) or 32 fathoms is about 8 leagues from it. Fr<»m 
lat. 10° 30' N. to the parallel of Cochin, the edge of the bank has a steep declivity, from 30 ur 
40 fathoms to 100 fathoms, no ground, about 9 or 9^ leagues off shore. 

Nairakel Flag-staff, in lat. 10° 2' N., marks this new port, which the Cochin Ihijuli luis 

established as a safe place (like Alipee) during the S.W. monsoon, when there is no surf ou ilie 

beach, and easy communication can be had in any boats, as tlie water is Mfiaoih under a deptli »f I 
3 fathoms, owing to the mud flat, wliich lie.s off this part of the coast. Tli ptjsition of the p);ux: 
is poiun d out by the (lag staff, and by the Oruz-^.Iiliigre Gap, a coii.spiemnu, e.|’,:ning in the luit. of i 
I cocoa-nut trees, which however is not .-j: en till the ship is abreast of it, when coming from the S.. 

I hut the Cociiin Ligla housi.* is a good guide, being only 4 lu. from Narrckol. 

! Narrakel Anchorage in bad weather, or during" the S.W, monsoon, s« rvis as u sort of refiv'e 
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for those ships which cannot remain in :Gochin Roads. When a S. or a S.W. gale comes on, they 
should weigh (with ehb tide if the wind be scant), and steer to N.W. by N., till abreast of 
Narrakel; then run in to 4 or 5 fathoms, which is nearly 3 m. off shore, with the flag-staff between 
E. by S. and E.S.E., and the Cochin Light-house about S.E. by S. Boats communicating with 
the shore should steer direct for the Hag staff, where they can be safely hauled up, and should avoid 
the heavy outer surf line as far as possible. Cochin can be reached in two hours; provisions and 
water easily obtained, and repairs or refitments can be done. 

COCHIN (the flag-staff) is in lat. 9° ^8' N., Ion. 76*^ 15' E., bearing from Alipee N. by W. 
Q9 m. This port belongs to the British Government, and has a master attendant, a magistrate, and 
pilots. The English territory is very limited, and aU on the S. side of the river entrance. The 
adjoining land belongs to the Rajah of Cochin. The British Resident or Commissioner has a large 
house on Balgotti Island, nearly 2 m. N.E. by E. of Cochin. There are many English and Dutch 
merchants here, with a Government medical officer and hospital, and a custom-house. An electric 
telegraph has been laid between this place and Point-de-Galle, also to Bombay and Madras. The 
town, which is situated on the S. side the entrance of the most considerable river on this coast, is a 
place of consequence as a naval depot, the country abounding with excellent teak-timber for ship 
building, and coir for cordage. Several ships have been built here for the merchants of Bombay, 
measuring from 600 to 1,000 tons. The land at the back of Cochin is all low; and although the 
houses and the light-house on the sea-face of the towm are white, they do not show well, except in 
the afternoon; but the flag-staff is high above the trees and houses, and easily perceived with a 
telesc^e, as signals are always made when ships are in sight. 

Irie Bar at the river’s mouth is a nan'ow strip of sand, having 13 ft. on it at L. W., but the 
rise and fall being only 3 ft. at spring tides, pilots will only take in vessels drawing less than 14 Jft. 
The bar is marked by two buoys, the S. one chequered and pear-shaped, the N. one a dull white 
s^jire-buoy. The best channel does not always remain at the same spot. There is at times a surf 
on the bar, occasioned by the strong ebb running out against the sea-breezes when there is any swell 
outside. Strangers ought, therefore, in running for the river in their boats, to be careful to keep in 
the proper channel, as several accidents have happened to boats crossing the bar after dusk. The 
river inside is deep, 7 to 9 fathoms are found abreast of the flag-staff and building yards; vessels 
arc snugly berthed there by the master attendant, and generally load at a pier. 

Supplies. Cochin is an important ship-building depot, and repairs of any nature to sailing 
vessels can be executed; but teak timber is not so cheap or plentiful as formerly, thoufth other 
useful woods are procurable. Water, poultry, sheep, pigs, and rice and other provisions in'modera- 
t!on may be procured; but the water of this place is not recommended, unless the supply comes iu 
boats from Alwye, a town several miles to the N.E, of Cochin. 

Light. A Jixed White light, in lat. 9° 58'N., Ion. rO” Ui'E., is e.xhibited from sunset to 
suiinse, on a white column near the beach, to sea-ward of the town, 95 ft. above the sea-level, and 
seen 14 m oflF. ' Ihis new Ijght-liouse is 800 yards to S.W. by W. of the Port Flag-staff, where 
tne old light used to be hoisted on the top of an old church-tower 

Anchorage. Vessels should anchor off Cochin with the light-house between E. by S. and E 4 N., 
m 5 or b fathoms, mud, about 2 m off shore. They should not come under 6 fathoms in the S.W. 
monsoon, as a heavy swell then rolls in. 

Tides. The stream of tide is very strong, and its times of change are very irregular, influenced 
the evaporation from, or the fall of ram upon, the immense area of backwater, of which the 
Cochin river mouth is the outlet. At the anchorage abreast the bar the ebb sets W.N.W., but tho 
tendency of that tide is to the ^.W.; its racing over the sand-banks, on the N. side of the river 
entrance, produces heavy brokers there always, which a ships boats should avoid. 

It is H. W. on h. and C., between Ih. and 2h.; ordinary springs rise 2|ft., neaps H ft: but 
sometimes the water remains at the same level (about its mean level) during a whole day by the 
custom-house tide-gauge. Ibis pecuharity may be attributed to the great evaporation from tho 
iinmeiLse back-water of Cochin, as above stated; but it is believed that there is a little more rise and 
lall on the bar, and on the adjacent coast, than inside the river: extraordinary springs rise a little 
more than 3 ft. j r o 

Niglit tides are highest all along this coast from Nov. to March, and day tides from May to 
Aug. ; in the other months they are about equal. 

ALIPEE, or AULAPOLAY, in lat. 9° 30' N., Ion. 76° 20' E., bearing S. by E., from 
houint 9J leagues, is the principal sea-port of the Eajah of Travancore. It communicates 














ALIPEE. 

is situated in the lungdora of Travancore, and carries on a considerable trade in teak-timber, betel- 
nut. coir, and pepper. Large ships used to anchor in 5 or 5^- fathoms, with the large white house 
N.E. by E.; or, a ship not drawing more than 18 ft, water, in 4, or ^ less 4 fathoms, with the 
flag-staff bearing N.E., distant about m. It is a safe roadstead all the year round, being fronted 
by a soft mud-bank, on which a vessel might ride with less risk than at any other part of the coast. 

A shoal-bank of from 6 to 9 ft. extends about m. off shore. The cause of this mud bank is 
supposed by Mr. Crawford (Commercial Agent of the Travancore Raj) to be the greater elevation 
(by 4 ft.) of water level in the vast back-water, over that of the outside sea; thus the hydraulic 
pressure forces out mud and vegetable matter through mud volcanoes which (in the S.W. monsoon) 
form along the beach, and in the shallow water. Mr. Crawford also by boring found evidence of a 
subterraneous communication through mud between the back-water and the sea. This may account 
for the accession of mud, but doubtless (as explained by the Editor of this book, who surs’eyed 
Alipee about IG years ago) the monsoon swell keeps this accumulated mud so stirred up as to 
deaden its activity and produce the remarkably smooth water which constitutes Mud Bay (as it 
was called by the pioneers of commerce on the Alalabar coast) the safest harbour along it. 

Anchorage. During the S.W. monsoon, although the surf breaks on the shore to the N. of 
this place, and the sea is white with foam ^ptside, tliere is at Alipee a large extent of smooth 
water, on the outer part of which a vessel may conveniently anchor in 4^ fathoms, and keep up a 
communication with the shore. In the fine season, a vessel, not drawing more than 18 ft. water, 
may anchor in 4 fiithoms, or a trifle less, the bottom, being such soft mud. 

Vessels anchor with the flag-staff beailng about E. by N. to N.E. by E.; but, as the mud- 
bank changes its position, advice should be taken from the master attendant, whose boat is sure to 
communicate with every ship. When, during the S.W. monsoon, trade cannot sometimes be 
carried on at Cochin, the port of Alipee is always available; and the back-water and canal 
communication between these two places is an immense advantage. 

Light. AJipee has a flag-staff which shows alK)ve the trees, and near it, a white light-house,* 
85 ft. high. It has a revolving white light, attaining its greatest brilliancy every minute, . The 
light is of the second order, elevated 100 ft. above mean sea-level, and should be seen in clear 
weather 15 m. 

The Coast. Between Cochin and this place the coast is very low, covered with trees, and may 
be approached to 6 fathoms in a large ship, the bank being very even to 5 fathom§, about I or 
I J- ni. from the shore. H. W. on F. and C. at Ih. 30m.; rise about 3 ft. 

Porca, or Pooracaud, in lat. 9° N., bearing about S. by E. i E., 3 leagues fi;pra Alipee, 

is another village belonging to the Rajah of Travancore, of considerable extent, but tbTe houses are 
not easily seen except when near the shore. Coir, plauk, or timber for ship-building, and pojff^er, 
are exported from these places, and from some of the adjacent ports. The coast continues low aud 
uneven, safe to approach to 5 or 0 fathoms. The anchorage is opposite the village in 5^ or 0 
fathoms, or 2 m. distant. Between Alipee aud Porca a village named Craluil is situated, with 
cajan storehouses close to the water’s edge: it carries on some trade. Carunapale lies to the 
N. of Iveker River, and when runiiiug along the coast in 8 fathoms, it may be easily distinguished 
by a considerable opening like the mouth of a river. ^ * 

Iveker or Aybika River, in lat. 8° 56V N., Ion. 76° 32' E., is 4 m. to tbc'N.W. of Qiiilon," 
and has on its banks a village of the same name, subject to the Rajah of Travancore. The river 
has a.wide entrance, communicating with several other-rivers, one of which extends parallel to tho 
cojist, and unites with Cochin River, forming a sate inland navigation. This place admits only 
bojits over the bar at tho entrance, there being but 5 or 6 ft. on it at H. W., and the bottom con¬ 
sists df hard sand and gravel, as far out as 8 fathoms. A large ship touching here to take in plank, 
or other articles, may anchor in 7 fathoms, with Quilou Point bearing S.E. by E., and the middle 
of Iveker River’s mouth N.E. by E.; or in 6 fathoms hard sand, with the river’s mouth N.E. V E., 
and Qiiilon Flag staff S.E. by E. ^ E., off shore about 2^ m. It would not bo pmdent to go 
I farther in with a large ship. The soundings are veiy irregular under 8 fathoms, particularly to the 
I N.-ward aud S.-ward of this anchorage, having coral heads of 2 to 4 fathoms nearly 2 m. oil shore. 
Tiiere is here some e.xport trade of timber, pepper, ginger cardamoms, lac, and turmeric. The bar 
of the river has little more than 1 fathom at high tide ; within the entrance, tho area of shallow 
water is very great, and there is canal communication with Cochin to the N., and Trivandrum 
to the S. 

I The Coast from Iviker River to Cochin is all sand, and fringed with cocoa-nut trees. The 
town of Purcaud or Porca, lying 9 m. S. of Alipee, has a considerable trade in coir, timber, pepper, 
A-c. The sea coast of the Travancore Rajah’s dominions terminates about midway botweeu Alipee 
1 and Cochin. iVlipee beat's N.N.W. 40 m. from Quilou Point. The coast botweeu, except near 
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Cangacheri, is sandy, and nearly straight; but 10 m. N. of Quiloii there is a slight indent, which 
does not, however, araoimt to 1 m. from a straight line drawn between the two places.*' The shore 
is safe to approach into the deptli of 5 fathoms, mud; but it must be remembered that towards 
Alipee this depth is found nearly 3 m. off. 

ftTJILON’ or aUILOAN (the Tangacheri Fort), in lat. 8° 53^-' N., Ion. 76° 34' E , bears 
.S.S.E. about lOi leagues from Porca; the coast between them is low, covered with trees, and may 
be approached to 6 fathoms, till near the entrance of Iveker River. Quilon Bank, of hard ground, 
extends from Iveker round Quilon Point, where it becomes very uneven, and dangerous to approach 
under 12 or 13 fathoms; for under these depths, abreast the Point, there are sudden overfalls 
from 9 to 4, 3, and 2 fathoms rocky bottom. The reef or foul ground of Quilon should not be 
approached under 12 fathoms. Quilou, or properly Koilon (in ancient maps Coulan), bears from 
Anjengo N.W. i N. 18 m. A small British force is stationed here; the ground on which the 
cantonment stands rises by a gentle ascent from the sea, above which it is about 40 ft. Between 
Anjengo and Quilon the coast forms a bight, which is deepest about 5 m. S.E. of the latter place, 
at which spot an extensive back-water makes a gap in the line of trees frontinrr the coast. 

ftuilon Point is a projecting part o: the coast, and the outer point, which fs called Tangacheri, 
on which are the flag-staff and master attendant’s house, amongst high cocoa-nut trees, is slightly 
elevated above the adjoining land. One large bushy round tree above the rest may be seen beyond 
iO m. from a ship’s deck ; the flag-staff cannot be seen so far off unless the colours are hoisted. 
This point is about 2 m. W. of Quilon cantonments, where another flag is hoisted by the com¬ 
mandant of the troops. The coast for more than 2 m. N. of Tangacheri flag-staff is rocky and 
slightly elevated, having half way along it a white church, which in the afternoon shows well. 

Tangacheri Reef. Quilon, besides being a very projecting point of the Travancore coast, is 
rendered still more unsafe to approach by the bank of hard ground, called the Tangacheri Reef, 
extendirig 1^- m. to the S.W., and 3 m. to the W. of the Point, and 0 m. along the^coast to the 
N.-wai*d. The bank should not be approached under 13 fatlioms water by day, or 17 fathoms at 
night, as it is deep-to. In standing to the N.-ward along the coast at night with a fresh land-wind, 
be careful to increase the distance from the shore as the vessel approaches Quilon. 

Anchorage. To the S.E. of the reef the coast forms a bight, where ships may anchor off the 
town and military station of Quilon, in 5 or 0 fathoms, sand, with Tangacheri flag-staff bearinf^ 
NAV. 1 m. distant; but as there are rocky overfalls a little to the E. of this position, and the 
master attendant’s boat will always come off‘, it is better to wait for that officer to berth the ship. 
During the fine season from Nov. to April, trading or trooping vessels can lie close in-shore in 
safety. The point and reef shelter this anchorage from N.W. winds; but if the weather is cloudy 
and iinscttled, it will be prudent not to place the ship too close to the shore. 

Soundings. The bank of soundings off Anjengo extends 25 m. from the main ; off Quilon 
28 in.; off Alipee 30 m., and off Cochin 35 m. Off Quilon Point there are 20 fathoms at 5 m. 
off shore; but farther to the N. that depth will be found farther from the coast: off Alipee there 
are 20 fathoms at 12 m. distance, and off Cochin the same depth at 16 m 

There are 10 fathoms only Ira off Anjengo, but farther to tlio N. that depth is 2 m. off shore ; 
abreast Quilon Point there are 10 fathoms on the foul ground 3 m. from land; to the W. of Iviker 
River at 4 m. from land, and so gradually increasing its distance, until at Alipee there are 10 
fathoms as far as 6 m. from the coast; above this latter place the 10 fathoms line runs N. 4 W., 
again approaching the coast, until off Cochin it is 5.^ m. from land. Thus it will be seen that the 
bank, of such soundings as the haud-lcad will give, extends farther off Alipee than oft' any o'tlier 
place yet deo.enbed. 

To the N. of Iviker. as far as Calicut, the soundings are all regular, and the bottom mud; 
whereas b(?Io\v Quilon to Cape Comorin it is sand, and rocky in many places. 

ANJENGA, or ANJENGO (the Fort), in lat. 8° loii. 76° 45' E., bears from Quilon 

S.E. I S., disuint 6 leagues; when 3 m. to the S.-ward of the latter, the coast may be approached 
to lu liilhoms, which will be Ih m. from tbt.* shore. Jn clear weather it may lie known by a romark- 
uble peak of the Ghauts, sometimes called Anjenga Peak, about S leagues iuland, higher than the 
ad.juinmg niouiitaius, which is in one with the fort bearing E. by S. This pJak (the name of 
winch IS Cuchi-.vlulla) may be seen from abreast (Juilon, and off Cape Comorin. 

Anjengo Flag-staff is between 4 or 5 leagues t(* the W .N.W. of Tnw'andnim Observatory’, 
and boars from Covilum Point N.W. i N.. 20 rn.; but, as the fort and a few houses (that are 
wmUo through the tre<^) are low. thi i idacc is not easily distinguibhed from even a short distance. 
A ehmeh W!f.li a wliite trout will be se*en on the beach 2 or 3 cables’ lom^ths to tlie N W of the 
fm t und a bungalow on the hills 2 m. N. of it. 'I’berc is some red table laud about 4 m. to the N. 
01 \njongo, whic.il may denote the approach to it lu corning from the N.; this and other similar 
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table-land along this coast, being much higher than the cocoa-nut trees, when seen from a ship’s 
deck at a greater distance than 7 m., give the mariner an idea that these red cliffs come down to the 
water s edge; whereas the shore is all sandy from Covilum to Quilon. 

The Anchorag’e off Anjengo under 10 fathoms is foul rocky ground ; but outside of that depth 
the bottom is sand and shells. Ships ought, therefore, not to anchor under 10 or 11 fathoms, the 
ground being good in these depths. A convenient berth is with the Flag-staff about N.E. by E., 
and Brinjall Hill about S.E. by E., in 11 or 1*2 fathoms mud, off shore 1 m. Coir may be pro¬ 
cured here, hut the w'ater is indifferent and scarce, and few articles of refreshment are to be 
obtained : ships load pepper here, and at Quilon, also at Calicut. Tellicheriy, and Mahe, which is 
brought off in tonies or country boats, adapted for passing through the surf. There is said to be 
fresh water at the Red Cliffs to the N.-ward of Anjenga, but it cannot be got conveniently : a con¬ 
siderable surf generally prevailing on the coast, particularly to the S.-ward, renders it fi-equently 
unsafe for ships’ boats to land. The depths of water between Cochin and Anjenga are 20 and 22 
fathoms, from 2 to 2J leagues off, 30 to 34 fathoms about 5 and leagues; and the edge of the 
bank of soundings is distant 9 or 10 leagues from the shore. There is an admirable system of in¬ 
land communication by canal and natural back-water, in fast-pulling boats, from below Anjengo 
through Quilon and Alipee to Cochin, and 50 m. beyond. 

TREVANDRUM OBSERVATORY, in lat. 8° 30V N., and Ion. 76° 57' E., established by 
the Rajah of Travancore, is situated on an isolated hill, about 2 J m. inland, and to tlie N. of Tre- 
vandnun Town, and 196 ft. above the level of the sea. 

Trevandriim, the capital of the independent principality, Travancore, and the seat of the 
British Residency, is 5^ m. N.N.W. of Covilum. The town is of considerable size, having its 
greatest length N. and S.; on the latter extremity stands the fort, about ^m. square, on ground 
elevated 100 ft. above the sea. The Rajah’s palace, within its precincts, is a large handsome 
edifice in the European style; it is a little way inland, more than 2 ra. from the sandy beach of 
Pondera, or Pootoray. The Trevandrum Observatory is on a hill, more than 2 in. N. of the capital, 
and 200 ft. above the sea; its two white domes ai*e very conspicuous, but having been established 
since the province was surveyed, its position is not accurately defined. 

Pondera, off \vhich vessels communicating with Trevandrum should anchor, has a flag-staff 
on the sandy beach, which beai*s N.VV., and is 5 m. from Covilum, and is 2 m. to the S.W, of 
Trevandrum Fort. No ship’s boats should attempt communication with the shore, when there is 
n, heavy siu*f in the N.E. monsoon. The coast is sandy, with cocoa-nut and other palms: 

Anchorage. As the shore is deep-to, a vessel should anchor in 12 fathoms, sand, J m. from 
Pondera h lag-staff bearing N.E. and nearly in line with the Observatory. 

Mountains. Inland of Trevandrum the Ghauts are of great elevation; Cuchi Mulla, the 
highest peak (called sometimes by early navigators, Anjengo Peak), is more than 4,000 ft. high, 
and beai’s N.E. by E. i E., ilistant 21 in. from the beach by Pondera Flag-staff. Between this 
high range and the coast some small hills appeal*, the most remarkable of which is Naimun Hill, 
or Makunamulla, a regular sloping round mount about COO ft. above the sea, called by former 
navigators Brinjall Hill. This Hill bears E. from the anchorage off' Trevandrum, and being only 
0 m. from the sea, is visible at a considerable distance from the S , and from Anjengo Road-stead, 
There are little white churches in almost every village along this coast. Between Ruttera Point 
and Anjengo, the land, at the back of the cocoa-nut trees which fringe tlie ooast, is hilly aud 
undulating. 

COVILUM, or RUTTERA POINT, in lat. 8° 21' N., Ion. 70° 58' E., beat's S.E. i S. from 
Anjenga, distant 6J leagues: it is a piece of low, level land, terminating in a bluff, fronting tlu) 
sea, higher than the contiguous coast, but projects very little. About 3i m. to the N. of the Point, 
there is a village, established not long ago by the Rajah of Travancore, called Pondem, having a 
high flag-staff with several straggling buildings between it and Anjenga. The coast in this space 
is low, and abounds with trees ; it is bold to approach, having 12 or 13 fathoms at a milo distant, 
25 or 26 fathoms about 2 and 2J leagues’ distance; and the edge of the bank of soundings is about 
9 leagues distant from the shore. Covilum, or Ruttera Point, bears from Euciam Islet about 
N.W. J W. 10Jm. The coast between them, except near Covilum, is sandy, nearly straight, 
fronted with cocoa-nut trees, and safe to approach. Covilum is a ))iece of Unv level land termi¬ 
nating in a Muff cape higher than the contiguous coast, hut.it projects very little, and has a build¬ 
ing upon it; there are three little projecting points close to the S E. of it, and at the distance of 
3 m. another point, I m. to the E. of which is the village and back-water of Kiiruchol. 

We formerly described a point railed Veniam as 7ini. to the S.E. of Ruttera Point, and 
I “ formed of steep bold laud, or reddish cliffs, considerably elevated, having on the N. side a small 
river, and a village at the N. extremity of the high land that forma the puiut." 'i'his is evidcaily 
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a descnption of the Colatur Hill and the Village of Poivaur as seen from the S., from which point 
of view the Hill would look like a point projecting to N., if the vessel was far enough off to dip the 
trees. The coast-line hereabouts, according to Captain Selby’s survey, is all sandy, and fronted 

N wTn'T/'’?s Veniam) bears from Euciam Islet 

r'Y' r Po’nt Veniam the coast takes a direction about S.E. by E. to 

Cadiapatam Point, 6 leagues; the and facing the sea is mostly steep and high, of red appearance 

n'tbprvf between them, the Island Enciam, having a church aL some 

other buildings on it, is situated near the shore, and rocks above and under Wer project from it 
0 a small distance To the N. of these lie the town and river of Tengaypatnam • this rTver 
having a bar at the mouth, can only be entered by large boats in the rai^y season, aItho gh 
navigable inside at all times and extends a considerable way inland. There are sevm-al snS 
villages and chwches along this part of the coast, and some of these ancient Nestorian chuXs 
may be seen interspemed along the shore from hence to Cape Comorin. A little to the E of the 
iblaiid of Enciam, the steep land near the sea has a red aspect (resembling that about Point 
t^^enmm) between which and Cadiapatam Point is situated the village Kolatchy or ColaThd ifh^e 

EHCIAM ISLET, m lat. 8° N., Ion. 77° 9' E., is 5i leagues to S.E of Euttera Point 

and 'jars Irom C^iapatam Point N.W. by W. 10 m.; this Islet is rocky, has a church on U and 
lies about ^m. off the sandy shore; rocks, above and below water nroiect from it tr„ c.! n 
distimce. A little to the E. of the Islet the steep land near the sea has a red appearance; indeed 
here are numerous patches of red land between Comorin and Quilon, but cocoa-nut trees fri,me 
the most part of the coast A depth of 13 fathoms will be found close to the outer rocks off En 
roXs’ a vessel should not shoal under 20 fathoms, which depth is only 2 m. from the 

T<=lPt half-way between Cadiapatam and Euciam 

Islet, off It there me several rocks above and below water. At the village of Colachul troons 
sometimes embark m the fine season, the out-lying rocks forming a partial break-water ’withm 
vvhich landmg is comparatively easy. There is a remai-kable tree on the undulating ground of 
Aunjauri Hills, elevated more than 250 ft. above the sea, bearing from Enciam Isfet^N E bv 
C, ^ III. 4^-111., and about 4 m. to N. of Colachul Village. * * ^ 

Colachul, in lat. 8° 10' N., Ion. 77® 14' E., is aboSt 25 m. from the foot of thA 
a new coftee-growing district of Travaiicore, between 2,500 ft. and 3 500 ft above the kaaTp 

and others have been since. There are no port-dues at Colachul aq r^nr hao i i 

properly surveyed; but ships of good size can sail between some of \hp ontlvinrr r '»eeii 

anchor to leeward of them in smooth water. rocks, and ride at 

Anchorage. Anchor with the tree N. bv E and tbp hini,po. . f n j- . -r. , . 

K.S.E., in 11 or 12 fathoms water, which position wS/ bP^? FX. 

; “ ,v',„ “r r 

coast, between Comorin and Cadiapatam and o^ilv' prevails all along this part of the 

boats should attempt landing. To the s'w nr ^sed by the uaUves ; no ships’ 

from each other, and distant 1 and m* fmm 

f;ul ground; they are named Adumdah and Tv" f u surrounded by rocks under water, and 

Islet, and 2^ m. from the Point, lies the CrornXl^' “’n Y' Adumdah 

v.f Cape Comorin bears E.. distant 5+leanFl , T”? f Rock the extreme low point 

Cadiapatam Point N.E. i N., Adumdah uX’n \t uXi “”xr xt ^ 

the land N.W. i N. Close to it at 1-t m Islet N N.\V., and the N. e,Ktreme of 

n 1, j ’.‘rar oS", 

0,3 Cr™,<,lik Eock .„d AdSi/ili r'lo 


A light ha; 


j ‘Uttiii land ubroiitit. 


lian hnen propoecd to be placed near ilie Crocodile .v'n ^ f i i 

- Another Jigl.t baa been roconmvended for Cupe Comorin. ' ‘ 
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of this islet is another called Kotah. Both are surrounded by sunken rocks and foul 
ground, but there is a channel between the two, and between each and the Crocodile Rock. Kotah 
bears from the Crocodile N.N.W. nearly 2 m. 

The Coast. From Ruttera Point to Cadiapatam Point, the bank of soundings extends about 

9 or 10 leagues from the land; 30 fathoms is from 4 to 5 leagues off; 25 or 26 fathoms is 2^ and 
3 leagues from the shore, which should not be approached under these depths about Cadiapatam 
Point, during the night or in dark weather, on account of the straggling rocks off that place: to 
the W. of these rocks the coast is not so dangerous. In passing between them and Ruttera Point, 
from 22 to 26 fathoms is a good track ^^ith the land-wind; or the coast may be approached to 18 or 
20 fathoms occasionally; between Enciam Island and Ruttera Point, a ship may borrow into 16‘ or 
1/ fathoms. Irom Cadiapatam Point, the low sandy extremity of Cape Comorin bears E. by S., 
distant 6 leagues; the' coast between them having a little concavity in some places, is low and 
sandy close to tlie sea, rising in a gentle acclivity to the base of the mountains situated a few miles 
inland. Close to the shore some churches are seen, and 4 m. to the W. of the cape lies the small 
liver Manacoudy, with rocks barring its entrance, and some buildings near it. Between this place 
and the gi*ove of trees at the village of Cape Comorin, the low country seems divided by a wall or 
trench, stretching from the shore to the mountains, and fortified by mounds of earth. The land 
between the Ghauts and the shore, from Point Veniam to Cadiapatam Point, may be seen 7 leagues; 
and the mountains- inland 18 or 20 leagues in clear weather. In passing along this part of the 
coast, when clear of the rocks off Cadiapatam Point, the shore may be approached to 22 or 
20 fathoms toward Cape Comorin, which will be about 5 m. off; but in the night or in hazy 
weather, it ought not to be approached so close. 

CAPE COMORIN, in lat. 8° 5' N., Ion, 77° 31' E., the S. extremity of Hindostan, is a low 
sandy cape, with a small pagoda at its extreme point; and (a little to the W. of this) the British 
Resident 8 bungalow with a flag-staff. About 2 cables’ lengths to the S.E. of the sandy cape is a 
sloping rocky islet high above water, with other rocks about it, on which the sea breaks. To the 
W. of the Residency the shore of the cape is sandy and barren, but to the E. it abounds with trees,- 
amongst wiiidi, and 3 m. to the N. of the pagoda, is Watakota Fort. The pagoda is a low, white, 
square building near the w'ater’s edge, ^-m. to tho N. of which stands the village of Comorin, called 
by the natives Cania Cumari, amongst cocoa-nut trees, with high reddish ground at the back; and 
i m. farther N.E. is another little sandy cape, with rocks off it. The land of the cape rises from 
the sea with a gentle acclivity to the base of the nearest mount, which is of a sharp cbnical form, 
1,400 ft. above the sea, at 4 m. to the N.W. of the pagoda. It is separated from the range of 
Ghauts, which at its back rise in majestic sharp peaks, chained together, and forming a ridge, 
which is in one with tho cape bearing about N. 

Approaching the Coast from the W., it must be remembered that the above-mentioned 
isolated conical mount can never be seen, even in the clearest weather, at a greater distance tlnui 
35 m. Some prominent peaks to the N. of it may be seen 50 and 60 m., and the most S. visible 
one may be mistaken for the conical mount by ships passing at a great distance. The most likoly 
one to be mistaken for it is a mountain 10 m. to the N.W. of it, and called Maruvatur; thi.«^ is 
more than 2,000 ft. high, and beam from Cadiapatam Point N.N.E. i E., distant 9 m. Another 
peak, called Miandraghiri, between 3,000 and 4,000 ft. above the sea level, bears N.E. by X., 
distant about 11 rn. from Maruvatur. 

SOUNDINGS. The bank of soundings extends .50 m. off shore to the S. and W. of Cape 
Comorin, At the distance of 8 m. from tho shore S. of the cape there are 20 fathoms; but farther 
to the N.W., as far as Quilon, that depth is between 4 and 5 m. off shore, except in the vicinity of 
Ruttera, where 20 fathoms will be obtained only 2 m. off land. Near Comorin, and by the Crocodile 
Rock, casts of 10 fathoms are found nearly 3 m. from the main hind; but generally In'twoen tlio 
cape and Enciam there is that depth at I and 2 m, distance. Betw’oen Enciam and Anjengo, 

10 m. is about 1 m. from land. The bottom is sand and shells, with exceptional rocky ca-ts. To 
the E. of Cape Comorin the bank of shoal soundings extends further oiT shore, and ha.-; moiv 
overfalls. 

Wadge’s Bank. The ship Shah Allum, Captain Wadge, from Bombay to C.alcutU, in laL 
7° 39' N., Ion. 77° 16' E., sounded in 17 fathoms, hard rocky bottom, on a shoal of small extent 
on the bank of soundings, 36 m. S.W. of Cape Comorin. It was examined in 1861, but not less 
a depth than 14 fathoms.wa'> found. This is probably that bank formerly described by Captain 
liorsburgh as “a great way out from Capo Comorin, and abounding with cod, where some .M;i| s 
liavo caught considerable numbers of those fish, but it appears to bo of small extent and little 
kuowu.” 
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GULF OF MANAR.—CAPE COMORIN TO POINT DE GALLE. 

(Vahution of Compass, about 1° 0' E.) 

The Gulf of Manar is formed by the coasts of Tinavelly and Bladura on the W.; the led^e 
of rooks and islands, called Adam’s Bridge, on the N.; and Ceylon on the E. The extreme 
breadth from Cape Comorin to Point de Galle is 200 m. 

The Tinavelly Coast is about 85 m. in length: the portion to N. of Tuticorin is low, with 
cocoa-nut trees fringing it; scarcely any rising ground occurs inland till S. of that harbour at the 
back of Manapaud Point: but the magnificent ghauts, which, running N. from Comorin are the 
boundary between Tinavelly and Travancore, form a back-ground, in clear weather, to the otherwise 
monotonous landscape. Towards- Comorin, the ghauts are much nearer to the shore, and always 
visible. Tinavelly has several minor streams, but only two principal rivers, the Tambaravari or 
Tambapani, and the Vypar, falling into the sea, the latter 10 m. to the N. of Tuticorin, the former 
about half that distance to the S. In the rainy season, the numerous feeders of these two and 
other rivers, lay the country in many parts under water, and leave everywhere in the plains 
innumerable small lakes or ponds. That part of the province to the N. of the River Tambaravari 
is the more level and fertile and very productive, being extensively irrigated by canals from that 
liver. The S.E. part of Tinnavelly is, however, barren; having a light stony soil; that throuobout 
the province is generally of a deep red or rusty colour, from the presence of iron, and contains a 
large quantity of sand, forming a friable mould. In the maritime tract on the S.E. coast, there are 
extensive salt marshes, liable to spread greatly during the rainy season. Of all the products of 
Kriavelly, cotton is the most important; but the cultivation is restricted to the native plant of India 
Piice is the principal alimentary crop, but it sometimes fails to a considerable extent when the rain- 
full is below the usual average. Pearl-banks exist in the shallow sea both to N. and S. of Tuticorin, 
but do not produce so great a revenue as those off Ceylon. ’ 

The Madura Coast, from the Paumben Pass to Vaimbaur, about 50 m., is an extensive sandy 
[dain, without a single hill or conspicuous eminence. The Vygah, the principal river of the province 
falls into Palk Strait just to the N. of Tomtorai, the headland which forms the W side of Paumben 
Pass. The other rivers are numerous, but smaller, and, though destitute of water in the dry season 
inive considerable volume during the nuns, and must naturally bring down much of the alluvial 
deposit, which tends gradudly to fill up Palk Sti’ait. 

CEYLON ISLAND, known as Lanka by the natives of India, lying off the S.E. extremity of 
tne couunent of Hindostun from Us peculiar configuration and position nearer the equator, needs 
some general description that any points of difference between its seasons and those of Hindostan 
may be comprehended Itsex reine length N and S. is 240 geographical miles, and its greatest 
breadth, on the paraHel of Colombo, is just the half of its length. The N. half of the Maud is 
flat and low, but the S. hdf is mostly mountain region (separated from the nearest ghauts of India 
by a gap of 200 m.), and from its great elevation and isolated position, by arresting the winds from 
all points of the compass, causes a considerable amount of rain-fall to be experienced, in some part 
or other of the Island during eve .7 week of the year. The greatest quantity falls on the S W 

portion of Ceylon in the month of May, when the wind is intercepted and its moisture condensed 
by the lofty mountain ranges surrounding Adam’s Peak. conueuseci 

The W. Coast of Ceylon is low near the sea, much planted with cocoa-ilut and other trees 
Inland the mounnims attain a great elevation; Adam’s Pek (the loftiest visible from the W. coast),' 
sUtids 7,4^ ft- above sea level, but, being 35 m. from the nearest sea, it is veiled in haze during 
tho ^S.W. moiisoou, though an excellent land-mark for two-thirds of the year. The culminating*^ 
peak, however, of Ceylon is Pedrotala-gala, 800 ft. higher than Adam’s Peak, and nearly 20 n° 

^ larther to N.E. Between Galle and Colombo much elevated country intervenes between Adam’s 
I Peak and the coast: the most a-ieful marks are the Haycock and the Hummocks or Knuckles 
I winch, with any other conspicuous hills, will bo described under their contiguous ports. To N. of 
^ Colombo, the country gets lower and lower towards the N. end of the island. Estuaries of great 
■ area, cali. d after ancient Arab navigators “gobbs" (gliubbet), separating large tracts of low land 
from the mam are the peculiar feature of tlie N. part of this W. coast of Ceylon A peculiarity 
wiiicli IS one of the first to strike a stranger wlio lands at Galle or Colombo, is the brioht rJd 
colour of the inreet.s and roads, contrasting vividly with the verdure of the trees; the fine red dust 
peii.-tratcs eiery crevice, and imparts its own tint to every neglected article. Natives resident in 
Iiii'sc b.c:,!,,!,.:.. at.; easily recognisable els. -.vhciv, by the general hue of their dress, 

1 y (he prevaience. aleng tbib W. coast, of lateriu 


or, as the Sin: 


Tbi.s is occa- 
jhalese call it, cabook, a 

















product of disintegrated gneiss, which, being subjected to detrition, communicates its hue to the 
soil. Along this W. coast, from Point de Galle to Chilaw, corallines aud shells mixed with sand, 
and particles of gneiss, ai’e found near the shores. But the principal scene of most recent formations 
is the extreme N. of the island, with the adjoining peninsula of Jafna., Here the coi*al rocks 
abound far above H. W. mark, and extend across the island, where the land has been gradually 
upraised, from the E. to the W. shore. Sand covers a vast extent of the N. sea-board, the peninsula 
of Jafna, and Manar Island; this is doubtless brought by the cuiTents of the N.E. monsoon from 
the Coromandel coast, and from the N.W. shore of Ceylon in the S.W. monsoon, across the shallows 
of Adam's Bridge; this barrier being formed by a long line of sandy embankments, which shift 
about materially through the force of the ocean swell in opposite monsoons. 

Rivers. Nine or ten streams of some magnitude, besides smaller ones, fall into the sea 
between Point de Galle and Manar. The Gindura near Galle; next to N. comes the Bentotte j 
River; then the Kalu-ganga, or Kalu-oya at Caltura; the Kalani-ganga, or Mutwal at Colombo; i 
the Maha-oya, or Kaymel, near Negombo; and the Dedmoya at Chilaw. The Veluld*ar falls into 
the Putlam back-water, running N. to the ocean round the N. end of Calpentyu Island, whereabouts 
also is the mouth of the Kala-oya, debouching into the sea at Dutch Bay. Farther to N. are the 
Moderegam, and the Arive-ar or Aripo River. All these streams are liable, during the fury of the 
monsoons, to be surcharged with rain till they overflow their banks, and spread in wide inundations 
over the level country. On the subsidence of these waters, tlie intense heat of the sun, acting on 
the surface they have deserted, produces a noxious and fatal malaria, prolific of fevers; and, in 
some seasons, so deadly is the pestilence, that the Malabar coolies as well as the native peasantry 
betake themselves to flight. Very few of the rivers of Ceylon are navigable, and these only by 
canoes and flat boats, which ascend some of the largest for short distances. Those which intersect 
the great high road from Point de Galle to Colombo are mostly bridged; a bridge of boats connects 
each side of the Kalani-ganga near the latter place. 

Soundings. Off the S.W. coast of Ceylon, the bank of soundings extends nowhere so mucli 
as 15m.; to the N. of Colombo, only about 10 m.; but to less than half that distance off 
Calpentyn aud Kara-tivo. From the latter place, the edge of the bank trends N.W. to^^ards 
Paumben, and at 15 m. S. of that town there is no bottom at 100 fathoms. It is to be regretted 
that the continuation of the bank off the Tinavelly coast to Comorin, has not yet been examine(L 
Its outer edge cannot therefore be correctly defined, but due S. ot Comorin it stretches 45 m. off 
shore. This bank is doubtless the accumulation (throughout many ages) of the Malabar coast sand, 
picked out by the ocean swell, and borne along by the S. currents during successive .monsoons. 
There is very deep water at half-way between Comorin and Galle, where the E. I, C. steamer 
Zenohia failed to obtain bottom at 500 fathoms. 

The Pearl Banks of the Ceylon coast extend several miles to the W. and S. of Manar Island, 
but are not specially depicted on the charts; many of those, however, of the Tinavelly coast 
between Paumben and Trichendore arc laid down. More care than formerly has of late been 
bestowed upon the pearl oysters of the Gulf of Manar; they occasionally disappear from banks 
where many an annual harvest has been reaped, and this disappearance is now kuown to be owing 
to the recently-ascertained fact that they migrate at times to more favourable situatious, for whicli 
purpose the oyster can sever its byssus, and re-form it at pleasure; thus it not only possesses 
locomotive powers, but their exercise is indispensable to its economy when obliged to search for food, 
or compelled to escape from local impuritie.s. It is also susceptible of translation from place to 
place, and thus new beds are formed in positions ascertained to bo suitable for its growth mid 
protection. The pearl divem are chiefly Tamils and Moors, trained for the service by diving lor 
chanks,—shells that are used by the people of India to be sawn into bangles and anklets—which 
are not only fished up by the divers off tho islands of Manar aud Kara-tivo, but dug up 
quantities from beueatli the soil on the adjacent shores, in which they are deeply einbeadod, the 
laud having evidently been since npniised. The apparatus employed to assist the diver s operations 
arc exceedingly simple in their character; consisting of a stone, about flO pounds weight to 
accelerate the rapidity of his descent, this is suspended over the side of the bout, 'Mt a oop 
attached to it for receiving the man’s foot; also a net-work brnsket, which he takes down to the 
bottom, aud. throwing himself on his face, fills with the oystm-s as he collects Lhein ; this ou a 
concerted signal, is hauled to the surface. The divers do not ordinarily remain a lull minute below, 
aud the most expert cannot continue at the bottom so muc)i as 90 seconds, nor attain a greater 
depth than 13 fathoms iu the pursuit of their calling. The Gulf of Planar abounds with sr.arks, 
but, strange to say, hardly more than one accident is known to hav(} occurred Irom these creatures 
during any pearl fishery since the British have had possession of Ceylon. 

Winds and Navigation. Point de Galle bears Capo Comorin S.E. | E,, distant 
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leagues. Ships crossing from the Cape in the S.W. monsoon ought not to steer a direct course, 
as they may be liable, at times, to experience a current setting to the E. into the Gulf of Manaar; 
a S.E., or S.E. * S. course will therefore be proper, according to circumstances, until they get 
nearly in the latitude of Point de Galle ; they may then steer to the E. and make it in day-light, 
if bound to the Bay of Bengal or the Coromandel coast; but it will be prudent to approach°tlie 
coast about Point de Galle with great caution during the night, on account of the rapid currents 
and sunken rocks interspersed at a considerable distance from the shore. Ships bound to the E. 
parts of India have no occasion to keep close to the S. coast of Ceylon, at least not to lose time bv 
so doing. The current sets into the Gulf of Manaar only at times during the S.W. monsoon, for 
it usually runs about S.S.E. or S. between Caltura and Galle. It would be imprudent to make 
the island of Ceylon to the W. of Point de Galle, for if the wind veer to the S. it might be difficult 
to get round that place, which has been already noticed, in the directions for sailing from Bombay 
to the S. m the S.W. monsoon. During the N.E. monsoon, a direct course may be followed from 
Cape Comorin to Point de Galle; the wind blowing then from the Gulf is generally more fair for 
ships passing from the former to the latter, than in returning towards the Cape; for in tliis season, 
ships keep near the W. coast of Ceylon to Caltura or Colombo, or even to Chilaw, before they 
stretch across to Cape Comorin. In Dec. and Jan., when the N.E. monsoon blows stroim out of 
the Gulf of Manaar, it is certainly adyisable for ships proceeding from the S. part of Ceylon to the 
Malabar coast not to stretch off until they have coasted along to Caltura; then they may steer 
over for the Cape close-hauled, and will find the N.E. wind increase greatly in strength as the 
Gulf is opened. When they approach the land about the Cape, it Will draw more to the E.j and 
afterwards become variable, inclining to land and sea-breezes, when near the land to the W. of the 
Cape Mountains, 

About the changes of the monsoons, the winds often prevail from the W. between Cape 
Comorin and Ceylon, accompanied, at times, by a current setting into the Gulf, which renders it 
advisable for ships passing from the S. part of the island towards the Cape, in Oct., Nov., March 
and April, to steer direct from Point de Galle for it. In the two former months, some ships have 
been set to the E. by the current and W.S.W. winds, so far as to make the coast of India, near 
Manapaud Point; in crossing from Caltura late in March, the same happened to the Anna 

From March to Nov., Westerly winds prevail off the S.W. end of Ceylon ; it is then difficult 
for a ship to get to the W. from Point de Galle, and after April it is too late to proceed from 
thence to the ports on the Malabar coast, until Oct. is advancing. Even in April being off the 
S. or S.W. part of Ceylon, bound to Bombay, if a ship can make considerable progress against 
the W winds, it will be prudent for her to pass through the Eight or Nine-Degrees Channel, and 
to the AV. of the Laccadiva Islands making short, tacks occasionally in passing them, to keep up 
her Westing. She will then avoid being embarrassed by the coast, and probably escape bad 
weather which is very liable to happen near it in May; and may reasonably expect to reach her 
port of destination more speedily than keeping near the land, in the track used during the fair 
season. ° 




THE INDIAN SHOREi 


The Coast from Cape Comorin goes about N.E. by E. to Manapaud Point. The distance is 
5 ni. to the prominent point, winch is I m. to S. of ihe village of Ootaunkudi. and was called 
East Cape-by old navigatom, a.id thence it is 20 m. to Manapaud Point. To the N. of Manapaud 
the shore is ow, ut to \\., from that place towards Comorin, it rises to the height of 100 or 
200 ft. in undu ating sandy hills, and the tops of tall palmyra trees are apparent as emerging from 
them; the hack-ground is mostly of a reddish soil, covered with palmyra trees and bushes, and 
rising gradually to the foot of the ghauts, which at Cape Comorin approach to within 0 m. of the 
shore. Numerous fishermen s villages and small white-washed churches line the coast, but land¬ 
ing in a ships boat is at all times a difficult and dangerous operation. The coast from Cano 
Comorin to East Cape forms in a deep bight to the N. of the former, in which vessels can find con¬ 
siderable she ter from W winds, but the swell of the S.W. monsoon rolls round into if therefore 
.attempt should then he made to land in a ship’s boat. The boundary between Tiiinvellv and 

Tfvnni-’nrp ifl mtnfltftfi nnniif rv» Tv: 


I Travnneore is situated about 5 m. N.E. of Cape Comorin. 

' East Cape stands 15 m. about E.N.E. from Comorin, and bears about S W bv AV from ]Ma 
napaud Point, from which it k distant 20 m. To N. of East Oii,)e a considerable bay 'is formed 
wliere, in 4 fathoms a small vessel may find some little shelter from W. winds and their occom- 
i^nviug swell, which is still further broken by the prominency of the shore-reef between Gotaun- 
fiudi and Idingikari. Ihis bay was known to former navigators as Covalmu. The cape has trees 
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it, and near the town there is a tuft of trees elevated more than the other land ; to the N. about 
3m. off there is the moutli of a small river. 

Shoal. The shore-reef, between East Gape and Idingikari (which is 3 m. nearer to Cape 
Comorin), extends o(T a full mile and perhaps more; the latest chart slmws that there is not a 
distance of l^m. between the reef and the 12-fathom sounding. This is probably the spot where 
Il.IM.S. Thalia is said to have seen breakers at f m. from her. Cape Comorin bore W. by S. 
(most probably the isolated conical mount, distant 3 m. N.W. from the low cape, as the latter 
would have been too far off to be visible), and the extreme eastern land N.E. by N. (probably the 
East Cape). She sounded, and shoaled her water suddenly from 11 to Si fathoms'. 

MANAPAUD POINT, in lat. 23' N., Ion. 78"^ 3' E., 8 m. from Trichendore Pagoda, is a 
high sandy promontory, based on rock, jutting boldly into the sea, and having a small white¬ 
washed church on its summit, visible in clear weather at 12 or 13 m. The breakers extend 3 or 
4 m. to the N.E. of this point, and about 1 m. to the S.E. The town of JNlanapaud may be known 
by the ruins of a large church half buried-in sand, and the mouth of a small liver, too shallow for 
internal navigation, opening into the bay to the N. of Manapaud Point. 

Anchorage. There is excellent holding ground in 5 fathoms, mud, to be found near the 
Bhore, between the towns of Manapaud and Periatbullay, which are 5 m. apart. This anchorage is 
only available in the N.E. monsoon. In June, July, and Aug., the heavy sea which rolls in upon 
tliat part of tlie coast, precludes the jxissibility of any vessel anchoring there ; therefore, during 
tlie^e months, when the S.W. monsoon is strong, vessels should anchor off either Alendal, or Pciia- 
coil, where the coast, trending more to the N.. becomes a weather-shore. But if, in coming from 
the \V., the navigator passes between Manapaud Point and its outer shoals, he must becautious of 
the shoal patches'off Alendal (see page 4 18), and not come within 5 m. of the shore in pas.sing them, 
nor bring Manapaud Point to bear to the S. of \Y.S.W., till the Trichendore Pagoda bears N.W. 

Manapaud Outer Shoal. This dangerous shoal has its nearest part at 5 m. to S.E. by E. 
from the point, and between them a depth of 12 fathoms is found; the same water is to^bc had all 
round this extensive shoal. On it are patches of 4, 5, and 7 fatliorns. It extends E.N.E. and 
W.S.W , 10 m., having an average breadth of 1 m From its centre, a tongue of tlie siloal projects 
in a N. direction, the apex of this constituting its N.-most or inner danger, on which is 4^ fathoms, 
Band ; from this part Manapaud Church bears N.W. by W., 5 ni , and Trichendore Pagoda (seen 
in clear weather frbni above the deck) N., a little W., 10 m. From the central shoal p^^t. where 
there is 4 fathoms, sand, Manapaud Church bears the same as above, distant 8 m.,and Trichendore 
Pagoda N. by W. a little W., 12^ m.; this latter imu'k, however, is too distant to be S^n in any 
but the clearest weather. There are many other patches wdth 5.J- and 6 fathoms water, over which 
a vessel miglit pass ; yet the safest plan, when coming from the W , sailing between the Manapaud 
Shoals and the point, is not to bring Manapaud Church to the W. of N. till within 2 or 3 m. ot the 
point, and then a course E.N.E. will lake a vessel clear. The soundings off the shore, S. ot i\Iana- 
paud, at I ni. are 6 fathoms, and at 3 m. 0 fathoms, sand and mud. 

But if the passage outside the Manapaud Shoal be preferred, a vessel ought not to come under 
15 fathoms, which will be 11 or 12 m. off shore, until she has passed IManapaiul, when, witli the 
church at that point and Trichendore Pagoda in , sight, her position cannot mistaken. As, how¬ 
ever, the soundings outside of the shoal are very scanty, the charts exhibiting no depths beyond 
1 m. S. of the central shoalest patch, no very dehnite instructions can be given. 

Coilsinipatam, or Coilesegarapatam, is a town on the sea shore, a little to N. of Manapaud,^ 
and bearing S.W. by S. 7^ m. from Trichendore Pagoda,-.and nearly 2 m. to the N.W. of tho tip ot 
l^Iauapaud Point. Off this town, extending 4 or 5 m. to the and E., there is a great extent ot 
foul ground, over which there are heavy breakers in the N.E. monsoon, hut it has many small 
channels which aro only known and used by the native craft. 'Phe anchorage inside is very inse¬ 
cure. and subject to a heavy breaking sea during the prevalence of E. and N.E winds. 

TEICHENDORE POINT, in lat. 8^ 30' N , Ion. 78"^ 7' E., lies about 8 m. to 
^lanapaud Point, and is the next prominent point to 8. ot 1 uticorin, from whose ig it mi^o it 
bears 8. bv W. 17J m , and from Coilnapatam Town S., 1 m. This point is alow rocky blurt heart¬ 
land, coven^d wMth sand, and having a remarkable high dark pagoda situated on its exuvuidv, wlucti 
is seen in ordinary weather from 12 to 15 m;, and sometimes even at 18 m. from aloft. I ho to^vn 
of Trichendore is siiua.ted at the back of the pagoda, and 1 i m. further N.. m the bight, tics 
Viraiulnapatnam, a town second only to Tuticorin in size and importance, inhabited b> risliei men 
of the Parwa caste. Trichendore Reef is a dangerous reef projecting 3 m. to the N P'o 

I'.ant, and affording some little shelter for small craft to the anchomge off the large town ot Virand- 
liapatnam, which is situated in the Bay at m. W,8.W- from the N. lip ot the leif, to loiuul 
wliich that town must be brought to bear S.W. by W., as, further to the N., comes the toul ground 
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of Coilnapatara Reef. To the E, of Tricliendore Reef the soundings regularly increase till, at 0 or 
7 m. distance, the Pearl-Banks are found, little patches with 7 or 8 fathoms water, the surround¬ 
ing water being from 1 to 3 fathoms deeper. To the S. of Tricliendore Point, the foul ground 
extends about 1 m.- from shore till abreast of Alendal Village, off which place there is a small patch 
of good anchorage at from 1 to lim. off shore, in 3^ to 4 fathoms, mud, with the church bearing 
W.N.W., distant 2 m.; here a vessel is protected, during S. and S.W. winds, by the projecting 
part of a reef to the S., which there stretches out to more than 3 m. from the shore. 

Alendal Shoals. Eastward of the above anchorage about 3 m., there is one shoal patch of 
3J fathoms with 9 fathoms round it. Another shoal of greater extent and with less depth of water, 
viij., 2 and 2f fathoms, lies about 2 m. to the S.E. of the above anchorage, and 0 m. N.E. of 
Manapaud Point. Both these shoals are situated about 4 m. to the S.E. of Tricliendore Point, 
A third shoal, with 4^ fathoms, bears E.S.E. 3 m. from the pagoda. 

Coilnapatam, or Coilpatam, is a considerable town 4 m. S. of Penacoil Creek entrance; and 
Coilnapatam Point is H m. N. of the town. The coast is sandy, with cocoa-nut trees, and there are 
some hills a little w-ay inland. Between the outer reef and the shore-reef there is only water enough 
for coasting craft, but the outer reefs break the swell, and render the water much smoother insicTc. 
Coilnapatam Reef is dangerous, and commences at 2^ m. N.E. by N. from the town, with 1(J ft. 
water on its N. extremity, and extends (with the exception of a break off the little Parwa Vilhu^e 
of Alendal) as far as Manapaud Point. The outer edge lies from If to 2J m. off shore, and has, 
in heavy weather, a high surf rolling over it in 2^- to 3 fathoms, but ordinarily the sea only breaks 
on an inner ledge, in from 2 to 12 ft., from 2 to 4 cables’ lengtlis within the former, klany small 
channels exist between the rocks composing the reef, of which the dhonies, or small trading craft, 
take advantage, but the channel inside is not good. The mark for the largest channel is the 
Periamalia Hill (the highest of the tw^o most conspicuous, and often the only hills visible inland) 
anywhere between the two large trees at the town of Coilnapatam. 

PENACOIL, is a small fishing village, situated about 1 m. from the sea, whence it is approached 
by a creek, the mouth of which bears S.S.W. ^ W. 0^ m. from Tuticorin Light-house. Penacoil 
is easily distinguished by the ruin of an old square-built church, with a scanty tope of palmyra 
trees on the beach to the S.-ward of that building. Coil or Kayal, the great emporium of trade, 
mentioned as the Key of HukT' by Marco Polo, in the 12th century, lies between Penacoil and 
Tuticorin. The ruins of the ancient city are about 2 m. from the sea, near the mouth of the Tain- 
bapani River. Tuticorin (though its roadstead is no better than that of Coil) is now the principal 
port of Tiiittvelly. 

Anchorage. Off Penacoil, there is anchorage in 4 fathoms, rather more than 1 m. from tho 
sliore, with the tope, or plantation of trees, bearing VV.; where, with the wind at S.W. to S., vessels 
will be protected by the Coilnapatam Reef. Extending to the E. bej'ond the above anchorage, 
there is a natural deep basin, which is 4^ m. in length E. and W., and averages 1:1 hi breadtli; 
the bottom is fine sand and mud in 7 fathoms on the W. side (at the distance of 2 m. E ' of the 
Penacoil tope), and 18 to 20 fathoms on the E. extreme, from which it suddenly shoals to 9, 8, and 
7^ fathoms on a pearl-bank. When standing up the coast during the night, with a scant wind, 
this 13 good ground for ascertaining a vessels position, its there is no spot like it between Paum- 
ben and Cape Comorin. From the outer part of this deep basin, the anchorage off Tuticorin bears 
N. by E. 9i m. In the daytime the high Ghauts arc visible to ships navigating this coast; and 
tliere are some nearer lulls, one of which, bearing about W. by N. from Penacoil, was called by old 
navigators Penacoil Peak. 

Mooram-Shn^-Tivo, nearly 2 m. S. of Devil’s Point, is the S.-most of tlie islets that front 
Tuticorin, and is also the S.-most island along the Indian shore of the Gulf of Manar. Numerous 
pearl-banks lie from 3 to 9 m. to E. of these islands. The greatest depth at L. W., in the channel 
across the sandy banim* between this islet and the main land, is 13 ft, at the distance of 4 or 5 
cablc.s to the S. W. of it. To the N. of the barrier towards Devil’s Point the water deepens. 
From a short distance to the S. of this islet till abreast of Penacoil tope, there are occasional patclies 
of rock found; but the anchorage is good in general, along this part of the coast in 34 to di¬ 
fathoms, mud, between li and 2^ m. from the shore. 

^ TTJTICOEIN TOWN and HAEBOITE- This, the largest commercial town on the Indian 
shore of the Gulf of Manar, is situated lb m. to N. by E. of Tricheiidore Point, and bears from 
Vypar Point S.S.W., 14 m. Ihe land about luticorin is low and sandy, with palmyra trees near 
the town ; on the N. side of which there are a flag staff, a tower on the beach, and a Protestant 
cliurch : on the S. side there is a Homan Cutbolic chui'ch, with some screw-houses where cotton is 
pres.sed. The harbour is fronted by several low islands and banks, running N. and S or parallel 
'vith the sliore, at about 2 in. distance. Outside of these banks is Tuticorin roadstead, with 
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andiorage in 5 to GV Githoms, sand. On the N. point of one of the islands, called Paundian-tivo, 
01 larc Island, there is an obelisk, from which a light is exhibited. There are two channels for 
small craft into Tuticorin Harbour, but that to the N. is so intricate as to be seldom used. The 
. CJiannei leads between the S.-most island and the mainland; the reef connecting them has to 
be crossed m to 14 ft. water, at a distance of from 4 m. to H ra. of the island. This bein^ 
pabbc , a course may be steered for Devil's Point on the main laud, after closely rounding whicli^ 
a small ^ssel may stand direct for the town of Tuticorin, carrying soundings of 11 to 9 ft. Before 
passing Devils 1 oint, a depth of 24 fathoms is found, sand and mud. Devil’s Point, (close to 
winch vessels must pass in entering Tuticorin Harbour by the S. entrance) bearing S.S.W., and 
istant 14 m, from the light house, is a low sandy cape, with sparse bushes on it; the shore, inland 
0 It, IS s^^ampy and intersected by creeks. The channel, between the point and the islet of Krangi- 
I ti\o, has a width of only 8 cables' lengths. 

' 1 obelisk, in lat. 8 ° 47' N., Ion. 78° 11 ' E., on which the light at Tuticorin is 

eMiibited, IS octagonal: the light is fixed, at an elevation of 43 ft. above H. W., and is visible 
, about 1-2 m. off from a vessel’s deck. The town of Tuticorin bears W. by N. 2 ^ m. from the light. 
*1 1 - . ■“^borage. The best anchorage in the roadstead is in from 5 i to 04 fathoms, with 

le ight-liouse Irom W.N.W. to W. by S., distant about If m. During the months of Aug and 
•^ept., when strong winds are invariably from the land, vessels may anchor in 5 fathoms, but should 
not approach closer than that depth, as a ledge extends from f m. to I m. outside the islands, with 
nneven soundings of from 10 to 20 ft. water on it. In making the port at night, a vessel rauv 
anchor with the light bearing from W.N.W. to W. by S., about 2 m. off, where good holding giouud 
Will be found, in 0 to 64 fathoms. At Sf m., distance, on the same bearings, tlie ground is foul 
on pearl-banks. In approaching from the S., the light may be kept about N N.W.. till within 3 or 
^ in., when the above anchorage may be selected, \4nien coming from the N., a vessel may keep 
the liglit bearing about S.W. till within 3 or 4 m., when she must steer more out for the anchorage ; 
hut, ill no instance, ought the water to be shoaled under 6J- fathoms, excepting with the bearings 
I on for the anchorage, and then not under 0 fathoms. 

1 In the N.E. monsoon, vessels should lie with a good scope of cable out; as, although the sea.s 
are not heavy, they are sharp, and occasion a chain to jerk. The sea-breeze, at this time, blows on 
to the reef; and a second anchor, with chain ranged, ought ahva 3 rs to be kept ready for letting go. 

In tlie S.W. monsoon, which usually lasts from the middle of May to the middle of Aug., this 
l)ort may be made without fear ; for, although the winds are very violent, they are invariably off 
; shore from W. to S.W., accompanied by smooth water. At this time, vessels may approach the 
leef to 5 lathoms water, but should always have a stream anchor to sea-ward, as, occasionally during 
the lulls ol tho monsoon, a light air comes in from the E. ° 

Tides are very irregular; the flood sets to the N., aud the ebb to S.; past Devils Point they 
run 3 knots an hour.^ Spring tides rise 2 J- ft.; neaps IJft. H. W. at F. andC. occurs at Ih. 15in. 

General Directions. In the N.E. monsoon, vessels from Europe, bound to Tuticorin, should 
teep the W. coast of Ceylon in sight as far N. as Calpentyn, or until they can fetch across to Tuti- 
coun. In going from Bombay or the Malabar Coast at the same season, after rounding Cape 
Comorin, the Indian shore may be kept aboard till abreast of Manapaud Point ; a vessel may then 
stretch across to the Ceylon coast with advantage, and probably on the next tack to the N.\V. she 
''ill letch luticoiiu. In the N.E, monsoon, that is, from Nov. to March inclusive, fine weather 
'vith land and sea-breezes will be found to prevail on the Ceylon side of the gulf, where good 
anchorage may always be selected between Colombo and Chilaw, at to 3 m. off shore, in G to 9 
hithoms, sand. Vessels, wishing to boat up during the first three months, Nov. to Jam, ought 
tlierefore to keep over on the Ceylon side till they have advanced sufficiently fai' to make certain of 
tiieir port, if bound to Tuticorin, as the breezes on the Indian coast may be expected to blow 
steadily aud strong from N.N.E., with a strong lee current. In mivigatiug tho W. side and head 
of the Gulf of Manar, great attention must bo paid to the lead; and, unless they have a good 
pilot on board, or good charts, vessels should not shoal to less than 18 or 20 lathoms, below 
Manapaud, nor to less than 12 fathoms to the N. of tiuit place. The curreius are so irregular 
in their direction and velocity, that no reliance can be placed on their exact set. 

In the S.W. monsoon a ship, on leaving Tuticorin, ought to keep over on the Indian side till 
near Manapaud Point, whence she will generally be able to fetch to windward of Colombo, and* be 
clear of all dangers along the W. side of Ceylon. 

In the S.W. monsoon, when bound to Tuticorin, from whatever port they may come, vossels 
' must sight and round Cape Conmriu, and keep along the Tinavelly coast. Some few years since, 
it was considered a hazardous undertaking for vessels of any size to proceed far up tiio Gulf of 
Muuur; more particularly during the S.W, monsoon, when it was supposed to bo impossible to 
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-'veat oat again. Later experience, however, has shown that no dangers exist that may not bo 
avoided by ordinary care and attention; and that, as regards working to windward against the 
monsoons, no difficulty will be experienced if the instructions be attended to. 

VAIMBAUB;. This town, at which is the boundary between the provinces of !\radiira and 
Tinavelly, bears about W. by S. ^ S., 18 m. from Valinukam Point. The intermediate coast, 
which is all low and sandy, well planted with palm trees, forms a considerable bight, at the distance 
of some 4 or 5 m. N.E. of Vaimbaur. Scattered shoal banks extend old* this shore for more than 
5 m., therefore no vessel should attempt to sight the land. The Vypar River falls into the sea 
between the village and the point of the same name, which bears S.W. 4 W., 7J- m. from Vaim¬ 
baur. This is a very shallow coast, the line of 3 fathoms water being 3 m. off shore; one shoal 
patch, having only 9 ft. water, lies 5 m. E. of Vypar Town To the S.S.E. of Vypar Point there 
jure two or three sandy low islets, called ChnUy-tivo ; the outermost of these is in a straight line 
between Vypar and Tuticorin Light-house, distant from the former 3^ m., and from the latter 
j 10 m. Nearly 5 m. W. of this outer islet, the coast forms a deep bight, at the bottom of which 
stands the town of Putnurmadur, having some large clumpy trees which are visible 9 or 10 m. off 
! shore, when no other land-mark is visible. As a rule, vessels of size ought not to approach the 
j land, above Tuticorin, nearer than 0 or 7 m., on account of the scattered shoal having less than 3 
fathoms on them. ° 

I VALINUKAM POINT, in lat. 9° 9' N., Ion. 78° 39^ E., is 2 m. W. of Anapar-tivo, and 
I beam E. by N. ^ N., 18 m. from Vaimbaur. The town of Valinukam is more than ^ m. within the 
j point, but access to it from the sea may be had at a less distance on its N. side, as it lies on the 
shore of the considerable bay formed to the N. of the point, Nulla-tani-tavo, or Fresh water 
* Island, bears S.W. by W., 5 m. from Valinukam Point, and 7 m. W.S.W. from Anapar-tivo. It is 
abreast of Keelcaud, or Keelakari Point, distant about 1^ m. The soundings are tolerably 
regular off it, but no large vessel should come under 7 fiithoms. There is a very small islet *2 m. 
W. of it, and another beyond, called Oopu-tani-tivo, or Salt-water Island, in contradistinction to 
Fresh-water Island, from which it bears W. by S., 5 m. 


Anapar-tivo. This little island, lying 2 m. E. of Valinukam Point, has a reef encirclinfr it, 
and shoal water extending 1 m. to the S.W., between which and the point is the W. entrant of 
the inland navigation along the Indian coast, by which small coasting vessels are enabled to work 
in smooth water for half the distance between Pauniben and Tuticorin. To the S. and W. of this 
islet, there are overfalls in the soundings, owing to the many pearl-banks ; one shoal patch, with 
3i fathoms, lies 5 m. S.W. from Anapar-tivo, and 3 m. E. of the S. end of Fresh-water Island. 
There may be other shoals between this and Tuticorin Harbour, bat the bank of soundings has not 
been thoroughly examined. Therefore no large vessel has any business N. of that commercial port, 
and it will be a safe rule not to shoal under 12 fatlioms above the parallel of 8 ° 30' N. latitude 
Islets and Shoals. From Anapar tivo, the chain of islets and shoals runs in a mean direction 
about E. by N. for 26 m. to Manauli. The soundings outside them are tolerably regular, but with 
some slight overfalls in a few places. About 4 m. S.S.E. of Moolee Islet, which is 10 m. to the 
W. of Manauli, a shoal patch of 2J fathoms exists amongst soundings of 8 and 9 fathoms, but 
this IS the only dangerous overfMl known as yet. No large vessel should, however, shoal under ! 

excepting Manauli and Anapar-tivo. | 

MOOTAPETIA BAY is a large space of smooth deep water, of 5 and 6 fathoms at Ti. W. ' 
(to the S.E. of the town of that name), bounded on the S. side by Moolee Islet, in lat. 9 ° 11 ' N., 
Ion. 78 58 E., and on the S.E. by Moosel Islet. Pet ween those two islets (which are 5 in. apart) 
a ‘-hallow and narrow bank exists, forming some shelter from the swell of the S.W. ihonsoon. 
lliis bank c^cs within 12 ft. ol the sea-surface in most parts; but, at one spot, which is about 
1 rn. to the E. of Moolee, the least depth across is 15 or 16 ft. at L. W. It has been proiiosed to 
(b open this to enable large vessels to enter the Bay, which has been named Port Lome by 8 ir ; 
J:iiiifcs Elphinstone, who has also proposed cutting a ship-canal (to connect the Gulf of Munar with 
Palk Bay) through the narrow Ramnad promontoiy. 

GENERAL DpECTIONS for the INLAND NAVIGATION. Small craft, in workiivT down 
fr>m the Paumben lass dining tlio S.W. monsoon, will do well to take a pilot and keep inside the 
islands and banks, which render the water so much smoother, to Valinukam Point. They can 
there disciiarge the pilot, aud work down the Indian coast as far as Manapaud Point, when their 
fetching Colombo on the starboard tack may be considered certain. 

In gf»ing E. by the inland navigation towards the Pass during the S.W. monsoon, the entrance 
should be nmdo between Valinukam Point ejul Anapur-livo, where the depth is 5 or 6 fathoms not 
approacliing the latter so nearly as 1 m , till its 8 . end beans S. of E., when tlie islet may be passed 
at half ilmt distance in about 3 fathoms, water, and a straight course at N.E. by E. niay be kfpt 











for tlie anchorage olf Keelakari; the general sounding along this line is 3 fathoms, shoaling occU' [ 
sionally to fathoms, sand; care must be taken to avoid some reefs nearly a^Yash, lying'otf 1 
Ycravadi Point, which is ‘^im. N.N.E. of Anapar-tivo. 

Keelakari Anchorage has from to 3 fathoms, stilf mud, with a detached ruin (E. of ! 
tlie town) bearing N., and some large terraced houses about N.W. Pilots here come on board to 
take vessels to Paumben, which lies 20 m. farther E.; but, should a vessel proceed without such 
assistance, the following directions must be followed:— 

From Keelakari anchorage steer E.N.E., with Najimundel Point on the port bow, till a small 
tope of trees (standing between a hillock at the mouth of a rivulet and an old ruined temple) bears 
K. Then, for the purjjose of crossing a sandy spit which has only 7 ft. water in some places, steer 
about S.E. I E., or with the W. extreme of the little island Taliari, one point on the port bow; 
this will lead over the deepest part of the spit in SJ- fathoms, where a buoy has been placed to 
indicate the channel. After passing over this spit, the water will deepen to 4 fathoms; two 
bungjdows at the next point E. of Najimundel will then be seen; when they betir N.E. 4 E., steer 
E.N.E. till they are passed, then a due E. course will take a vessel to the buoys which mark the 
passage between the shoal banks at Ramasamy’s Choultry. 

In approaching these buoys, bring the S. one to bear E. by N., when a,bout 3 cables’ lengths 
off, to avoid a sandy knoll with only 7 ft. water; haul more N. as the buoys are approached, and, 
after passing between them, steer on about an E. course for a Ihgh beacon erected on a patch c»f 
rocks, about 2 in. to the N. of Mimauli Island. Passing about half a cable’s length to the N. of 
this beacon, stand on for the N. end of Pullee Islet, which must not be rounded within 3 cables’ 
lengths; keep on about E.N.E., till the opening between Pullee and Pulleeyausel bears S., then 
steer E., and anchor near the horse-shoe bank channel, which has a buoy to mark its position. No 
vessel drawing more than 84 ft. water, ought to attempt this navigation without a Keelakan pilot. 

MANAULI ISLET, lying 7 m. to the S.W. of Paumben Light-houstJ, is the E. of a number 
of islets, which, with their fringing reefs and intervening banks, lie at some distance off the Madura 
shore between Tonitorai and Valinukam Points, thus sheltering a considerable extent of the X. waters 
of the Gulf of Manar from the swell of the S.W. monsoon, and affording convenient smooth water 
uavigatioi) for the coasting craft. The E. extreme of its fringing reef is 2 m. E. of klanauli; and 
the passage between it and the shoal water on the S. of Pullee, is 4 m. broad: the leading marks 
through it being Tonitorai Temple, just open to the left of Pullee Islet. A shoal patch, with 
fathoms water, lies outside of the reef 2^ m. S. of Manauli Islet; aud the S extreme of the 
t'oef encircling Manauli and Moosel Islets bears 3 m. W. from this patch. 

Pullee Reef, encircling the three Islets. Pullee, Pullee-vausel, aud Coovisuddy, forms a natural 
break-water to protect the Paumben Pass from the violence of the S.W. monsoon. Pullee, the 
^V. islet, has now a Beacon, not far within the W. end of the Reef, bearipg E.N.E., and. 3J m. from 
^lanauli Islet. Shoal-patches of 6 and 8 ft. lie about l^m. to S. of Pullee Beacon,jand nearly 
Connect Pullee Reef with the Shingle Islets. (See also Paumben Pass, further on). ^ 

The Shingle Islets are 3 m. to E. of Pullee Beacon, aud m. to S.E.*t>f Coouducan^ Point 
(Riimiserdin Island); the reef, on which they stand, extends rather moi*e than a cables length E. 
cl them. There is a shoal patch of 2 fathoms lying 4.m. S. by E. from these islets; to avoid tins, 
attention must be paid to the chart, which will be the best guide, if there be not a pilot on board. 
When going in by the E. channel, give the Shingle Islets a wide berth of 3 or 4 cables’ lengtiis, 
to avoid the foul ground off them; a good rule for pa^ssing clear is, not to bring the high con¬ 
spicuous tree to bear to tho N. of N.W. by N., till close in with the S. shoro of RamrsVram Island; 
tbon haul to the W., and pass Coouducam Point within 2 or 3 cables’ lengths. A pole has been 
erected (1840) on the N, limit of tho shoal water inside tho Shingle Islets, bel\YOL*n whiclf and 
I Ranhseram the deepest water is to be found; the S. end of the passage through the horsc^lioo I»ank, 
which vessels have to enter, when going through tho Paumben Channel, bears from this polo 
W. by N. 

RAMISEBAM, or RAMESHWARAM ISLAND, lying between Adam’s Bridge and the | 
S.E. cape of Iliiidostan, is low and sandy, well planted with cocoa nut trees towards its vn \. 

In length, nearly E. and W., it measures 11 m. ; its E. half is moredy a narrow strip of sand, hot j 
Ibo breadth of the island, whore the great temple stands, is nearly 5 m. It is uncultivated, and i 
principally inhabited by Brahmins and their followers, who. are supported by the prolits duriwd ! 
from the temples. Tlie village of Tluiui Kodi, at the E. extromo of tho island, bears W. by X, ; 
j -i X., 164 m. from the W. end of Maiiar Island. The Great Temple, or Coil, stands on a picco j 
I or risim^ ground on the N. part of the Eland, bearing X.W. lO m. from Thani Kodi, and E. ^ N. I 
i bin. from Paumben Light-house. Its height is about 120 ft, and, with its maiesiie ia.nvors, its i 
! Vast and gloomy colonnades, aud its walls eiicrnstod with carved wdrk and statuary, this ternplo I 
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exhibits a ermid example of the styl^ of such monuments in Southern Inclia ; though infeiior in 
dimen8ions\o those of Seringarii, Madura, and Tanjore. Thousands of pilgrims from nil parts of 
India resort here To the S. of the Great Temple there is a fresh-water lake, about 3 m. in on 
cuinference. The town of Ramiseram stands N.E. of the lake, and S.E. of the temple, on the E. 

^^‘^'^Coonducam Point (the S.W. point of Ramiseram Island, between which and the Shingle 
Inlets lies the E. channel to and from Paumben Pass), bears S. ^ E. nearly 2 m. fiom the light 
house The extreme point is low and sandy, but cocoa-nut plantations commence about a cable 
from it and extend towards the town of Paumben and to the N.E., where a high conspicuous tree 
stands about J m. from the point. This Point bears E.N.E., and is 2i m. from Pullee Beacon. 

PAUMBEN PASS. This most important channel between India and Ceylon, recently so 
much deepened and improved by blasting and dredging, leads the coasting craft from the Gulf of 
M-mur into Palk Strait, close along the W. end of Ramiseram Island, where the town of Paumben 
stands. Tliia town is intermediate between the light-house and the W. extreme of the island; its 
re«ular inhabitants consist chiefly of boatmen and pilots; and their occupation is in condnctmg 
vessels through the Pass, unloading, and lading them. Anchorage-fees and customs are levied 
hv the British Government. The Pass consists of a cutting through sand-stone mck and a 
dredmiio through a horse-shoe sand-bank on the Gulf of Maiiar side of it; an average depth of 
1*2 or water has now been obtained, and further improvement is expected. The a|y)ioach to 
t)ie N. entrance is marked by a buoy, from which the ligliNhouse 

7 cables distant. South of the horse-shoe bank, protecting the from the S. swell of the S.A\ . 
luoii-soon there is a large coral reef, on which stand the islets of Pullee, Pulleevausel, and tooii- 
buddv all low and sandy, with stunted bushes. Eastward of this reef there lies another, on which 
stand the Shingle Islets, bearing S.S.E. 3 m from Paumben Light-house, and li m. from the nearest 
shore of Ramiseram. There are channels round both E. and . sides of the above reefs, Uy which 
small vessels approach the Paumben Pass. For the W. channel, between Manauli and Pullee Islets, 
the leading marks are, Tonitorai Temple just opeii to the left of Pullee Is and. 

Lieht A nxed light is exhibited to the N.E, of the town of laumben, and 1 E. of the 
Pass It is 97 ft above H.W. mark; but its column, which is circular, is only 5Gft. from base 
t., vane, as it stands on an elevated piece of ground. The light is visible all round the compass, 

and seen 11 to 1 9 m. off in clear weather. .^ i ^ • .i 

Adam’s Bridge. This barrier is a nari-ow ridge of sand and rocks, mostly dry, forming the 
head of the Gulf of Manar; with the islands of Ramiseram near the Indian side and Manar on 
the Ceylon side, it nearly connects the latter with the continent. It extends 10 or 17 ra. nearly 
E and W. and'is composed of shifting sand-hanks with small intricate channels between them, in 
which the ’avcratre depth is 4 ft. at L.W, The edge of the bank of soundings is 19 m. to the 
S W. of Adam 8° Bridge. Small native craft often pass through the channels of the Bridge to 
escape payments of the dues which are charged for the Paumben Pass. 

MANAE, or MANAAE ISLAND, is separated from the main land of Ceylon by a vep’ 
narrow channel, which is said to have 10 or 19 ft. water in some places. It is about 15 m, in 
luiifah E. and W., and its W. point bears N. 53 m, from the N-W, point of Cal{>entyn Island, 
'J’he town of Manar is at the E. end of the island, amongst cocoa-nut trees, and has an old fort. 
Manar was anciently the seat of the poarl-lishevy; but, at the present day, its importance has 
areatly declined. Luring the early ages, a considerable portion of the trade, between the E., and 
W. coasts of India, was carried on through the narrow channel which sepm^ates Manar from Ceyh^n, 
and active establishments were formed, not only at Mantotte on the main land, hut in the little 
island itself to bo used for unloading and reloading sneh craft as it was necessary to lighten in 
order to assist them over the shoals. The fort at Manar, in lat. 8° 59' Ion, 79^ E., built 

])v the Portuguese, and strengthened by the Dutch, is still in tolerable repair; the village has 
plenty of cocoa-nut trees, and presents an aspect of industry and comfort. But the country beyond 
is steVUe, covered only by stunted trees. The most singular objects in the landscape ai^e a number 
of the monstrous Baobab trees, whose importation, from the W. coast of Africa to India and Ceylon, 
IS a mystery as yet unsolved: one of the largest, at Manar, measured upwards of 30 ft. in circum. 
feronce, although it was a very little more in height, , i . r 

Old anohorage. The extensive bay, between the Anve-iar mouths and the S. w, end of Manai 
Island is gradually becoming more shallow. The anchorage off Manar, half a century ago, was m 
4 , or 5 fttthouis, about 4 m. to the W. of the gut which separates the island Irom the point of 
^lantotte. Now that depth of water will not be found within 6 m. of the gut, 'fne hank o\ 
laiundings e^vtonds 17 m. to the S.W. of Manar Islupd. 
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The N.W. part of Ceylon, with the islets and creeks that separate Manar from the main land 

N.-most sea village, bears about S. from the town of Manar. 
The mnpo Elver, or Anve-ar, falls into the sea by three or four mouths tb the N. of that village 
and about 8 ra. to N.N.W. of Condachi. ^ ’ 

Condachi, is a sea-coast village, at the bottom of a bight, mid-way between Moderegam 
Drouth, bearing from the former N. by E. ^ E. at a distance of 8 m, 
)e JS 3 m. S. of Condachi, and the sandy shore, between it and the Arive-ar or Aripo 

liver, IS, c uiing a pearl fishing season, the resort of thousands of people who are engaged in the 
iiue. |normous mounds of shells raise this shore to a height of several feet; these are the 

^ the millions.of oysters having been, year after year, flung into heaps that 

extend for many miles along this shore. 

r outlying shoals that extend many miles W. of the shore between 

oonaacln and Manar Island. On approaching this oyster-fishers’ resort from sea-ward, the first 
c nci-mark seen is a building, erected us a temporary residence for the Governor of Ceylon, and 
vnpwn by the name of Doric, from the style of its architecture. A few cocoa-nut palms appear 
next above the low sandy beach, and presently are discerned the scattered houses which form the 
M lages of Aripo and Condachi, 5 m. apart. During the progress of a fishery, this dreary expanse 
>ecomes suddenly enlivened by the crowds who congregate from distant pai’ts of India,"by whose 
t^lu 1 there suddenly springs up a town of temporary dwellings, huts of timber and palin-leaves, 

KODEA-MALAI POINT, in lat. 8° 3*2^ N., Ion. 79° 52' E., is on the main land, about 27 m. 
0 the S. of Manar Fort bearing E. by N., 4^m. from the N. end of Kara-tivo, and 30 m. to the 
of Putlam, the intermediate shore taking a tolerably straight direction of N. i E. The point is 
•^teep and rocky on its N. side, and may be known by the three long hills seen over the low land of 
vara-tivo. brom Kodra-malai the coast runs N E. for 4 m. to Moderegam Point, forming a bay 
between them ; and thence more to N. towards Concbiclii. 

Anchorage. Very good anchorage, in tlie S.W. monsoon, may be found under the lee of 
Kodra-malai Point. Steer for it with the N. end of the hills bearing E. by S. till the vessel is 
JNell past Kara-tivo Island ; then, altering coui*se as requisite for rounding-to, the anchor may be 
let go in 2J to 3^ fathoms, sandy bottom, with the rocky promontory bearing between S.S.W. and 
o.\V. at a distance of from J m. to l^m. No vessel ought to proceed on the Ceylon side further 
towards the head of the Gulf of Manar than this place, as there are many shoal places at some 
istance from the shore, and no good holding-ground. In the S.W. monsoon, a strong current is 
ound setting N. over Adam s Bridge, which abates as the Indian coast is approached; a confused 
Bea IS generally found to prevail near IManar. 

KAEA-TIVO, or CAEDIVA ISLAND, (the N. extreme), in lat. 8° 31' N., Ion. 79° 47' E., 
hears N. by E. i E. 19 m. from the N.W. point of Calpentyn Island. Kara-tivo is a long nairovv 
strip, extending N. and S. nearly 12 in., nearly parallel with the Ceylon shore, from which it is 
fustant oil the S. l .Vm., on the N. about 4 m., and a channel for coasting craft exists between them. 
Km-a-tivo is low, with sandy hillocks in some parts, and bushes or trees in others ; that j.art which 
lies N.N.E. of Dutch Bay has some palmyra trees, a few of which are leafless, and these form a 
good mark for the outer sandy shoal patch, meiitioiied as lying to the N. of the entrance to Butch 
Bay. On the main laud, behind Kara-tivo, there are ridges of hills moderately elevated, whieli, 
being seen in clear weather at a distance of 7 m. ofiP shore, have the appearance of being on tlie 
island. The edge of the hank of soundings is 0 or 7 ni. olf the sea-face of Kara-tivo .-"^a vcssi 1 
should not shoal under 7 fatlioms water, as several small rocky bunks lie from 2 to 4 ni. oil the 
land ; to the N. of the island, shoal patches, with 3 fathoms water, extend 0 m. otf. The S. W.-ero^t 
of the Aripo Shoals lie 15 m. to N.N.W. of Kara-tivo Island, but that part of the Gulf of Manar is 
unfortunately not sounded, being exhibited as a blank space in the latest charts. 

Dutch. Bay. This is a snug little cove, iormed by tlie two N. forking points of Long Island, 
which lies to N. of Calpentyn Island, and from sca-ward seems to form a part of it, thus ext« nding 
the island to all appearance 3 m. to N. This bay is opiiosite to tlie S. end of Karativo Lslamh 
but the water between them is shallow; it affords shelter from all winds, but more particularly 
from the S.AV., which are the strongest. Anchorage. Vessels can anchor in ‘4.J to 3 fatL-vnus, 
stiff mud, close inside the neck of sand that forms the W. side of the hay, with a houNC in a v 
nut tope, called Pariuge-toroi, bearing 8. S.W. The only dangem in the"approach to it aiv a ro^kv 
patch with 2} fathoms over it at L.W., lying 2ni. W.S.W, of the N. end of the neck of sand, iu^t 
mentioned; and some shoal water bearing N.V.w. g ni. fi'om llmt neck, and 2Vm. dm w/tVnni 
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the palmyra trees ou the island of Kara-tivo. This hist slioal water extends N. and S. about 2 m., 
with an average breadth of 1 m., and has over it from 3 ft. to 3 fathoms, with a small patch of 
.sand, generally dry, bearing due W. of the above trees. To the E. of this reef, between it and 
Kara-tivo, there is a passage with a depth of 4 to 5 fathoms ; but no person, \Yithoiit bein^r well 
acquainted with tlie coast, ought to attempt this. 

Bring the neck of sand of Dutch Bay to bear S.E. by E., when it can be steered for and passed 
within 50 yards, can 7 ing 3 to 1 fathoms, sand. 

CALPENTYN ISLAND. This island is upwards of 40 m. in length parallel to the Ceylon 
shore; its Si extreme forms the N. side of the Dedru-oya River mouth; when viewed from the 
oiling, the island appears as part of the main land. Talavilly, the N.W. point of the island, is in 
hit. 8° 12' N., Ion. 79^ 41' E. The town and fort of Oalpentyn are U m. from the N. e.xtreme of 
the island, on its land-ward side ; boats have access to the town from sea by a narrow pas.siu^e 
called the Gut (sepai*atiug Long Island from Calpentyn), as well as by the broad channel to tlie V. 
of Long Island, between Dutch Bay and Kara-tivo. 

The Coast from Chilaw Point towards the N. belongs to Calpentyn Island, which is low aiifl 
sandy, on a coral foundation, a long sweep of desolate shore; having a general direction of N.* by 
■\V. for 39 m. to the W. projection of the island, then N. for 5 m. to its N W. point; trees exist 

only by the villages, and these are few and far between, os ihe Putlam Lake and the h;ick-w;itor 

S. of it so cojnpletely cut off Calpentyn Island from speedy comnuuiicalioii with the main land of 
I Ceylon. Putlam is a large town with a fort near the S.E. corner of the lake, (> m. away from the 
I sea, but the strip of Calpentyn Island opposite the town is only I m. broad. The S. extreme of 
I Putlam Lake is well dehned by the 8th panilhd of latitude. OK this part of the coast, about half- 
j way between Chilaw and Calpentyn Towns, and some 3 or 4 m. off the sea-face of the island, there 

I arc uneven soundings on rock with so little a depth as 34 fathoms, and 0 to STatboms immediately 

j outside. Vessels of size ought therefore to be careful not to come within 5 m. of land hereabouts, 

I or expect to get soundings, as these shoal spots are not 2 in. from the edge of the bank of seund- 
ings ; small craft, liowever, can at all times go over these shoals. 

CHILAW TOWN, in lat. 7° 34' N., Ion. 70® 47' E., which is 22 ra. due X. of Ne^omba 
Point, stands on the E. bank of an estuary that runs parallel and very near to the coast havin^^ a 
common mouth with the Dedru-oya River at Chilaw Point, about 2 m. N. of this town. * Tlier(ris 
a bungalow on the shore abreast of the town, conspicuous by its red-tiled roof, and seen 8 or 0 m 
from a ship’s deck in clear weather. Chilaw Point is 2 m. to the N. of the hunrralow, and may be 
known by a sand-hill, having on it some hushes, and near it there is a round hummock. 

Anchorage. The common mouth, of the Chilaw Estuary and of the Dedru-oya River, is close 
to the N. of the point, and vessels may anchor abreast this‘river mouth with it* beariufr’s.E in 
5 J or h faihoms, mud, about d m. olY shore. In coming to Chilaw from the N., a vessel sliould 
keep out of soundings, some 2 m. oil the out-lying banks along the shore of Calpentyn, till half-way 
between these two places, when she may haul in towards the shore. There are some rocks 5 in 
duo X. of Chilaw Bungalow, but as they are not more than m. ofT shore, they do not form an 
obstadc to the general navigatmn of the coast; they arc partly above water, and lie in the line of 
4 fathoms In approaching Chdaw Paver from the S., a vessel may stand close along shore in the 
anchoi ing depthni 1 abreast of the river; rocks fringe this sandy shore from the poiiU to a distance 
ol 3 m. S, ol the bungalow. 

^ ^"egomba, and causes a break in the line of cocoa-nut 

trees which fringe this samly coast. At Ooluwitti, a village H ra. N. of Kernel, the coast is a little 
projecting, but the bottom out to 5 fathoms i.s mud, and the shore safe to approach. Onwards to 
Chilaw there is the same straight sandy const with topes of trees about tlie villages. 

NEGOMBA POINT, in lat. 7® jq' X., Ion. 79® 48' E., is nearly a mile Vh of tho large town 
of llnit name, and bears X. i W. 16ra. from Colombo Light house. Canal coiniimuication exists 
hctwemi those placc.s, opening out into Xegomba Lake, which is upwards of 5 m. in length by 2 in 
breadth, and at the rainy seasons discharges a great body of water, that runs to tlie N. Uiroindi an 
ojiening between the fort and ihe point. Xogoinba has a considerable trade, and may be known by 
the prominent point, which is covered with cocoa nut trees; off it a ledge of rocks awash oxiemk 
K. by \V. I \V , for 2 cable.s’ lengths, and this may be traced in the same direction with deptiis of 
3. I, and 5 fathoin.s oVer it for 2^] m. farther, till it termimUc:; in u coral jjatch, having 9 and J*> R 
vaicr. at a distance c4 3 ni. from .Negomha Point, and m. W.S.W. of Kernel Liver entrance’ 
8ouu(liiig.s near slioio are more n.-gular than lurther S.; shoal water extends a greater distance 
pfl shore, but, the bottom being aliuoR all mml within a line drawn from Colombo Eon to Xc^minbi 
PiiiiU (except tin; rock::; ut the mouth of the Kahmi-ganga), a ves'-ad can stand in to 7 rallumis hv 
m Imo Weather. ‘ ^ 
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Small craft can cross* the above ledge, and anchor in 2 or o fathoms, with 
Negomba Point S.W. ^ W., and the fort S.E. by E. at the distance of 3 or 4 cables from the sandy 
shore. For large vessels, the best anchorage is 1 m. off the rocky point, with the fort bearing E. a 
little N., in 04 to 7 fatlwms, sand; but, as this sand is not deep, and the stream of the Negomba 
Lake sets to the N., vessels are warned against anchoring here during the S.W. monsoon, or from 
May to August inclusive. 

COLOMBO, riie ffag-staff, close to the light-house, in lat. 0° 56' N., Ion. 79° 50' E., bears 
S. J E, 10 ni. from Negomba Point, and N. by W. from Mount Lavinia, distant O Jm. The coast 
about (yoloinbo is law, and not visible from sea-ward more than 10 m. About 1 m, N. of the fort 
near INJutwal there are some lofty fir trees, which are generally seen when approaching from sea-ward 
bcloic the light-house or flag-staff. They afford a good land-mark for Colombo, as, when viewed 
irom sea-ward, they appear considerably elevated above the surrounding cocoa-nut trees, and seeui as 
oiie^topc rather thinly planted. No other part of the coast, either N. or S. of Colombo, affords a 
siniihn mark to tliis. The Dutch church, a large building in the bottom of the bay (to the N.E. of 
the fort), tJie upper part of which has a thatched belfry, and may be seen over the houses of the 
town, forms a good mark as a cross bearing for vessels coming to an anchor in iho roads. There 
uic some isolated hills at a distance in the country, and the high mountain having on it a sharp 
cone called Adam’s Peak, 7,4 20 ft. above the level of the sea, has been seen in clear weather at a 
distance oi 30 leagues. lu the N.E monsoon it is generally visible in the morning, and somelimcs 
throughout the day, but it is nirely seen in the S.W. monsoon, through the humid atmosphere 
which prevails in that season. 

Sunken Rocks. The first danger in approacliing the roadstead from the S. is the Drunken 
Sailor, a ledge of ro(.‘ks with only 0 ft. water over the shallowest part, which bears W. by S. J S. from 
the light tower, and is distant off shore about -J-m. This danger during the S.W. mon-o.in has a 
constant break of tlio sea; but not during the N E. monsoon, with smooth water, and h will then 
be prudent not to come under 10 fathoms, water, when in the vicinity of these rocks, as there are 
8 fathoms close outside them, until the Custom-house Point bears to S. of E.S.E ; then stand in 
for the shipping, as no advantage can be gained by steering close to these rocks at any time. A 
black buoy is placed, during the N.E. monsoon, from Oct. l-jth to April i5th, close on the W. side, 
of Drunken Sailor. 


Another Sunken Rock, with 20 ft. water over it, has been discovered in tlip approach from 
the W. It lies about m. to N. of Drunken Sailor, aiid bears W. by N. from the Custom-house 
Point, and N.W. from the flag-staff. A red buoy is placed a few yards to the W. of it, to which all 
vessels must givo a clear berth of half a cable’s length. 

A ledge of rocks stretches along shore to the N. from IMutwal; but as this ledge is only about 
Jm. oft shore, and out of the usual track of shipping, it is scarcely worthy of note as a danger. 

PORT of COLOMBO. The roadstead of Colombo, although exposed to the S.W. monsoon, | 
IS a safe one for vessels well fuinid in ground tackle. Vessels generally ride out the monsuon at 
^iingle anchor, with a long scope of chain. A gale of wind may occur about the changi's of the 
monsoon, in the months of IMay, June, Nov., and even as late as Dec,; though a gale in the latter 
month is very rare, and several years sometimes pass away without any beyoml a stiff inousoon 
breeze. These gales are seldom violent, and it is only during them that casualties occur to the 
shipping. Only five vessels have been wrecked within the last thirty-two years. Communication 
between the shore and shipping is seldom interrupted, although there are occasional spells of s.piully 
weather and a high sea during the S.W. monsoon, which make the passage over the bar difticuk 
and dangerous, especially for small boats.* 

The Inner Road, or Harbour, is mostly occupied by the native coasting vessels. It is 
considerably sheltered from the S.W. monsoon by the N. bastion of the fort and bar, and aifords 
good and safe anchorage for vessels drawing not over 11 tt. 4’lic b.-ir is a shifting sand-h;ink. ; 
extending for about 1.^ cables* lengths from the N. bastion, in a tlirection towards M ulwul Pi un ; r 
tboro uro 7 to 12 ft. water on it, ami fathoms inside au<i bewond it. Strangers should not rntor , 
the Inner Road without a pilot; and as the sea sometimes bn-iks on the bm during the 
nioiis nin, and stjvcnil livai Inive bt.'cii lost by boats being owatnpud, they >iiould noi imc llieir 
b(uits in landing, hut employ one of tlio outrigger canoes, >vhieh arc rdwav:; available, uiuil tlicy ' 
j become acquainted with the passage over it. Colombo aboinid- with ivu.d water, ami oilier vefr.-.’n. l 
I inent. 4 . 4'ho e xports to bhirupe are eardaiuouis, ciiniainon, coftVo, ror* oil, coir cordage, on.-ny, ' 

; popper, plumbago and satin-wood; and the, trade is inci’'oveiy year. ' 1 

j Tides and Current. Tbo current oiV Colombo ami in the Culf of aian.av, is subj -ei to ' 


* A briak-v.atvi' U proj.oscvl for (Moiubo, uad \vharv*> uel de-KS, 
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considerable variation, particularly about the changes of monsoon, when it is strongest, but generally 
speaking it sets with the monsoon, and is never so strong as to inconvenience vessels making Colombo. 
The greatest difference between high and low water recorded at Colombo is not more than *2 ft. 10 in. 

In the S.W. monsoon, when the mean level of the ocean is the lowest, the difference between high 
and low water is from 5 to 15 in. On those days when the difference between high and low water 
is not more than 6 in., the rise and fall has been observed to take place four times within twenty- 

four hours. ^ 

Light. A fixed white light, in lat. G® 56' N., Ion. 79° 50 E., if5 e.vhibited every night from the 
clock tower, a circular wooden building, standing in the centre of the fort. The light is elevated 
133 ft. above sea-level, and visible in clear weather from a ship’s poop 18 to 20 m. 

Anchorage. A vessel may anchor anywhere in the outer roads, with the flag staff bearing from 
I S. i E. to S.E. by E., in 6J- to 91- fathoms, water, and distant from the N. bastion of the fort from 
I .j. to 1 m. The best anchorage is with the flag-staff bearing about S.S.E. J E., and the Dutch church 
• E. by S., in 8 fathoms, water. Vessels arriving during the S W. monsoon, or about the changes of 
the monsoon, should not anchor nearer the N. baslion than ^ m., or bring the rocliy point at Mutwa’i 
'Nvhich is about 1 Jm. N. of the fort) to bear N. of N.E. \ E.; and they are recommended to ride 
with not less than 80 fathoms cable to the hawse, and to have all the shackles looked to and the 
small pins well secured before coming to an anchor. The constant pitching motion to which vessels 
are subjected, causes the cables at some distance from the hawse to beat and chafe on the ground, 
and the shackle pins frequently work out if not w'ell secured. The small pins should be of iron, 
with large heads, and the other ends well clinched over a ring; if not clinched they invariably 

loosen, and work out. • i i i 

The Ballast Ground during the S.W. monsoon is in 15 fathoms water, with the flag staff 
bearing about E.; and during the N.E. monsoon in the same depth of water, with the flag-staff 
about E.S.E.. where vessels may discharge their ballast overboard. 

DIEECTIONS. Vessels bound to Colombo during the S.W. monsoon from S. of the equator, 
should not cross it to the E. of Ion. 77° E. Between lat. 3° N. and the coast of Ceylon, a strong 
current (sometimes* 50 m. a day) sets to the E., and the wind frequently hangs from W. until the 
<jrulf of Jilanar is entered, thus making it difficult to fetch the port, if not well to windward. The 
coast for 30 rn. S. of Colombo may be approached with safety to a distance of 2 m. 

A steep bank of coral lies in a very narrow strip, parallel to the line of coast, about 8 m. off 
Colombo, e.Ktending a few miles S. where it is deepest, liaving 18 and 20 fathoms, with 25 fathoms 
inshore of that, and extending to the N. till nearly abreast of Negomha, where it is shoalest, having 
ll or 12 fathoms, with 18 or 19 fathoms inside. With Colombo bearing S.E. by E., distant 12 m, I 
the bank has 15 fathoms, outside of that it deepens at once to 23, and, at 2 m. from it there are i 
; 28 fathoms, greenish sand. Within the bank there are 25 fathoms opposite Colombo, gradually ' 

! shoaling towards tlie shore. The e.xtreme verge of the bank of soundings is only 3 or 4 m. outside 
] this bank, 

I The Coast. To the N. of Colombo, in the cinnamon garden of Kadamni, standing 5 ra. apart, 

! are two towers, each 100 ft. high, which mark the ends of a base-line, measured in 1815, from which 
’ the U'igonometrical survey of the Island of Ceylon commenced; these towers are some little distance ! 

I from the sea-shore, but, being not much higher than the cocoa-nut trees of the coast, are not 
] discernible from sea-ward. The shore-line, from the mouth of the Kalaui-ganga to Negomha, runs 
j tolerably straight f or 14 m., low and sandy, and fringed with cocoa-nut trees. 

I WINDS and WEATHER at COLOMBO. Jail.—At the openiug of the year the N.E. moii- 
1 soon is at its height: its general effects are parching and disagreeable by day, cold, dry, and cutting 
j at night, when, as the along-shore ivind, it is avoided as injurious to health, and every window is shut 
against it. Towards the close of the month the wind gets a little W. tendency, and occasional 
showers fall. Feb. is dry and hot by day, but the nights are cloudless and cool. The wind is 
I unsteady, and shifts Irom N.E. to N.W,, sometimes failing entirely between noon and night, Kain 
' is rare; only 2 in. fall during the whole month. In March the heat continues to increase. The 
I winds are faint and unsteady, with increasing W. tendency; partial showers sometimes fall, and 
thunder begins to be heard at sunset from die stacked-up clouds amongst the hills; this luondi has i 
' :hc same amount of rain as the preceding. April is the most oppressive portion of the year, the 
' mean temperature by day being about 88°. The wind veers between N.W. and S.W, Towards 
j the end of the month a ground swell from the W, proclaims that the S.W, monsoon is not far 
! distant, and the sea-breeze towards sunset brings clouds and sbowei*s. 

j S.W. Monsoon. May in the commencement is hotter than the last, and the days become 
j more overcast; banks of clouds ri.so over the ocean and give warning of the approaching monsoon. 

I At lust, about the middle of the month, sudden lightnings ffa.sh among the hills, and with awful 




















crashes of thunder the S.W. monsoon bursts over the thirsty land in a deluge, that, in the course of 
a few hours, overflows river banks and inundates the plains. Fortunately this violence seldom lasts 
more than one or two hours, and gradually abates, when a clear sky supervenes; then for some days 
heavy showers continue to fall at intervals in the forenoon; and the evening sun goes down in great 
splendour, the wind remaining steadily in the S.W. quarter. In May the greatest monthly rain¬ 
fall occurs, viz., from 13 to 14 in. 

In June the S.W. wind gains considerable strength ; indeed, tins is the most dangerous month 
for shipping in Colombo Roads, on account of the heavy swell that rolls in, though few accidents 
are said to occur. The fishermen' seldom put to sea in this month. The temperature is much 
reduced by the refreshing influence of the monsoon, the heat being modified by transient clouds and 
frequent showers; the rain-fall, however, is only a little more than half that of May, July (though 
more boisterous than June near Bombay) is more moderate on the W. coast of Ceylon, and showei's 
are less frequent, the amount of rain being only half that of June, and one-fourth that of the month 
in which the monsoon is ushered in. Aug. and Sept, are beautiful months, with light W. breezes, 
which, towards the close of the latter, begin to get unsteady and to assume a little Northing, and 
clouds begin to collect. The nights are always clear and cool. Sept, has twice as much rain as 
Aug., but not quite so much as June. Oct. has more unsettled weather, but the sea is smooth, and 
ihe wind is not strong, though it veers more to the N. There is twice as much rain as in the 
previous month. 

N.E. Monsoon. In the early part of Nov. the wind veers between N.N.E. at night and j 
N.W. by day: about the middle of the month the W. monsoon is completely over, and the N.E. 
monsoon is ushered in by lightning, thunder, and heavy rain, though the atraosjpheric disturbance is 
not so great as that of May. The rain-fall of Nov. is nearly 11 in., which is ^in. less than is 
registered in the month of Oct. In Dec. the N.E. monsoon is steady and of moderate strength, 
bringing with it light but frequent rains, the total quantity of which, however, does not amount to 
lialf that of Nov. In this last month of the year, as in the first, the along-shore land-wind is dry 
and cutting, and at night very injurious to those who are so incautious as to sleep in it. 

The rain-fall in the year at Colombo averages 7‘2in., about nine-tenths of the quantity that 
is gauged at Bombay Harbour; but tliat of the Malabar coast, intermediate between those places, 
is much greater. The rain of Ceylon is more equally distributed thau that of India throughout 
the months of the 3 ^ear, but there are two periods of heaviest rain, the autumnal one corresponding 
with the jNladras monsoon, and the other period, between spring and summer, corresponding with | 
tlie Bombay monsoon, or rather anticipating it by one month. Of course the . coast of the 
island presents a contrast with the E., for, while the former is drenched, the low country Li. oi the 
mountain region is sometimes exhausted with dryness, but receives its rain subsequently from the 
N.E monsoon ; in amount, about as much as tne Madras coast, or about two-thirds of that which 
Colombo recei ves. But in the extreme N. of the island, the total in the year does not exceed 30 in. 

PANTURA. This large town, in lat. 0° 4*^ N., Ion 79° 5F E., 14 m. to S. by E. of 
Colombo, and bearing N.N.W. 8 m. from Caliura Fort, is at the mouth of a river which flows from 
.Paniura Lake. On the S. side of the entrance are two rocks above water, 8urix)unded by othei-s 
under water; the outer one stands nearly a mile W.S.W. of the town, and has a depth of 8 fatltoms 
elose outside. The anchorage is to S. of these i*ocks in 10 or 12 fathoms, nearly 2 m. otf short*. 
A hiffli tree stands behind the cocoa-nuts, 2 J- in. N. of Pantura, nearly a mile from the beach 
About 2 m. N.N.W. of this tree, there is a rocky banlcnf 3 fathoms, about a mile in length, lying 
parallel with the shore line and i m. off, opposite the village of Digorella. Mount Lavinia, a 
rocky headland, the most prominent point between Barberyn and Colombo, bears N.N.^V. 71 m 
troin Pantura. On it are the remains of what \s;as once the marine palace of the Governors oi 
Ceylon. A narrow rocky bank, with 1 fathom, water, lies along-shore S. of the mount, and exlondmg 
more than halLway to the Digorella Bauk. OlT Pantura and Cultura, soundings of lU fat bonis are 
not found within 2 m. of laud; but abreast of Mount Lavinia that depth is less thau * m. otl ami 
W. of Colombo Fort a full mile off. To the S. of Colombo, along the shore, lies the suburb oi 
Col petty, with its numerous villas. A considerable space is left clear of housos on the b. of ih. 

fort' this is called the Galle-face. t- i /-i 

CALTITRA FORT, in lat, 0^ 35' N., Ion. 79° 57' E„ on the E. bank of the Kalii Ganga nvei 
and about ^ m. N, by E, of its entnince, beam from Barberyn Island N. W , 7i in. I ho land 
' on which the Fort stands, is a little elevated, and about i m. within the average line of the sand) 

' shore which extends from Caltura two-thirds of the way to Barberyn, to Magoona Point, l^m. Xk, 

' the S W. of Beach Hill; nearly a mile off this last-named point stands a rock, called NawoelU* 
kaude* and a sunken rock lies i m. to the S. of that. Bhips should not come under 10 or I*, 
fjuhoin.s, off Caltura, on account of foul ground both to the N. and B., except they intend lo nneho, 
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ill the loadstead. Steer in for the Fort about E., keeping it between two of the Hummocks at tlio 
I S. end of some high land (‘^5 m. E. of the sea); the N.-inost Pluramock or Knuckle is the lowest, 
i With these marks on, a ship inaj run in and anchor in oh or 0 fatlioms w'ater, tolerable ground, but 
^ it is rocky out in 15 or 10 fathoms. When approaching Caltura from the S., ships may steer for 
* the Fort when it comes on with Adam’s Peak, thus giving the ‘2-fatliora rock a wide berth of 1 m. 

1 Two-fathom Rock. This is the principal danger off Caltura, lying a good mile off shore, and 
I on the bearing of S.W. ^ S. from the Fort, a distance of 1J m.; it has a depth of 12 or 13 ft. on 
I it, and does not break, except in such bad weather ns would forbid a ship’s communicating with 
Caltura. The Ptock is in the line of 0 fathoms, so that small vessels may pass between it and the 
j shore in 4 fathoms, but large ships should not shoal under 10 fathoms. Another rocky patch, with 
' 3 fathoms water, lies S E. by E. E., a short 2 m. from the Two-fathom Rock, and is IJ m. to the 
Is . of Nawoelle-kande high rock, off Beach Hill. 

The Coast N. of Caltura to Pantura is low and sandy, abundantly planted with cocoa-nut trees. 
There is canal communication between these places and Negombo. Inland, some 25 m. E. from 
Caltura, is a range of hills, the two S. Hummocks of which, known also as the Knuckles, are useful 
land-marks in clear weather for this part of the coast. Desaster Rock, off a village of that name, 

I stand-s close to the shore, about IJ in. to N.W. of Caltura Fort; there are sunken rocks both to N. 

1 and S. of it, and a ship has no business under 10 fathoms. 

I BARBERYN ISLAIJ’I). This little island, in lat. 0° 28' N., Ion -79° 57' E., standing about 

2 cables off the main land, to which rocks connect it, forms a prominent point of the coast, bearing 
I from the Myimba Rocks off Cocacheira Point, about N. by AV. i W., a disUince of 12i- m. It is 

3 m. N.W. by N. of Bentotte Paver, and most of the intermediate coast is rocky. This island, 

' being small and so close to the shore, is not easily perceived, e.xcept when near; there is anchorage 
’ to the N. of it in 6 or 7 fathoms, and a small bay farther in, with 2 or 3 fathoms, sandy bottom, 

, where small craft may anchor. The latest chart docs not exhibit any rocks projecting from tho 
N.W, end of the island, such as formerly described, but it will be prudent not to shoal under 
11 fathoms when passing the place. 

Bentotte River entrance is i m. to the N. of Ooda[)itta Point; the town of Bentotte is on the 
S. hank, and i m. from the bar, on which there are only 3 or 4 ft. water, but this depth varies 
according to the season, being much greater after heavy rains when the bar becomes navigable for 
the native coasting craft. Inside the river, there is a depth of I and 2 fathom.s. As the sands on 
I the bar frequently shift, and there is generally a surf, boats should not attempt to cross it without 
a pilot . 

I OODAPITTA POINT, in lat. 0° 25' N., Ion. 79° 59' E., at 3 m. to S. of Barbeiyn, and bear¬ 
ing N. by W. h AV , 3 in. from Unapaya-galle, is rocky and of moderate height, having several 
' rocks above water lying off it. The Anderan Rocks are two rocky islets lying off this point, j 
bearing AA’' N.AV., i m. from it; there is^a depth of 0 and 7 fathoms close outside of them, and 4 or 
i 5 fathoms inside, between them and the sandy point which dries off Modere-galle'(the rocky point 
; that forms the S. side of Bentotte River, and is in reality the N. extreme of Oodapitta Point); but 
no vessel should pass between Anderan Rocks and the point, for there are several rocks having only 
I 3 or 4 ft. water. ^ ^ 

[ UnapayagaUe Point, hearing N. by AV. J AV., m. from Ahungalle Point, is low and rocky, 

I and continues so for i m. in a S. direction to Nyakandugalle Point, but between this last and Kosgodde 
, Hill the shore is sand. Kerevanne Rock, a small white-topped rock, stiuids J m. S.AV. of the point; 

' ;arid 1 rn. W. of this rock, is the N. extreme of Outaree, a rocky bank having a depth of 4 fathoms, 
^.Mending S. till within i m. sea-ward of Napa Rock. Dodompara Rocks stand above water at 
, i m. to N,AV. of the above point, and Jm. off the nearest shore, abreast of a little hill called 
^albodo-Kande, which is ^ m. from the beach ; and, between 'these rocks and Oodapitta Point lie 
' 8<?voral others with from 3 to 0 ft. water on them, and from J to J ra. off shore; outside these rocks 
I tliere are 5 and 6 fathoms water, sandy bottom, with occasional patches of coral. 

Napa Rock, lying IJ m. due N. of Alut Rock, and 1 m. off shore, has 2 fathoms water on it, 

' and 8 fathoms close outside ; it forms the N. extreme of the Conda Bank, which extends to tlio S. j 
lill } m. iii-sliore of Alut Rock. There is a bank, having 30 and 32 fathoms water, with 37 and | 
fathoms inside, between it and the land. From it the Haycock Mountain (bciaing about E. 
and iOm. inland of Kosgodde Hill), bore about E. ; the distance from shore was about 15 in., 

' and it extended a considerable distance to the S. The latest charts e.xhibit a similar bank, some 
1 2<)m. in length N. and S., lying parallel to the shore and 9 or 10 m. off, between Barbeiyn Island 
; mifi Akorale Point; and it probably extends still farther S., as there are indications of it 13 ra. due 
tVuin Point de Galle. 

ALTJT rock. This rock, in lat. 0° 19' N., lorn 8U° 0' E., having only 8 ft. water on it, and ' 
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deep water all round, lies IJm. ^Y. from Alumgalle Point. When on the rock, the Haycock Hill 
I house on the cliffs near Ahungallc Point. To pass outside of Alut Rock, 

, Gindavana Islet must be kept open of Myimba Rocks, and no vessel should shoal under fathom*? 
1 by day, or 1 7 fathoms by night. 

I Ahimgalle Point, bearing N., 2 in. from Muta Amarata Boka, is low and rocky, the S. ex- 
I treine m some rocky cliffs .}m. in length ; the N. end is of considerable height, and called Kos- 
godde Hill , on the ^mmit of the cliffs near Ahungalle Point stands a house conspicuous from 
sea-waid. rlanspol Point, standing mid way between Ahungalle and Balpitti River, is low and 
sand}, but has several high rocky islets lying close off it; between it and tlie river mouth, there 
are s^eia rocks above water, surrounded by a reef, between which and the shore there is anchor- 
. river in 2 fathoms, sandy bottom; the passage is between this reef and 
i ^ Point. Several rocks having only from 2 to Oft. water over them, lie off this 

part of the coast, from i m. to J m. offshore. 

Muta Amarata Boka Poiut (the Cocacheira Point of Captain Horsburgh), bearing N.N.W. 
anc OiJ- m. fioni Akomle Point, is rocky and of moderate height. Myimba Rocks, two rocks 
elevated a lew feet above water, stand ira. W. of the point; and, close to the N. of it, is the 
eii innce ot Isallapitti JJodere, a river whicli is small and navigable for very small boats only. .V 
custom-house stands on the N. side of the entrance, where the shore is low and sandy, and not so 
promment as the S. side, called Ballapitti Alodere Point; which is rocky and slightly elevated. 

GINDAVANA ISLET, in hit. 0° 11' N., rocky, and of moderate height, stands at the 
distance of 2 or 3 cables from the shore, bearing X.N.W. from Akorale Point rather less than 3 m. 
"vff ^ ^^^^^s^iicuous building from sea-ward, stands on the summit of a rocky 

c iff, ^ m. S.Ei. by H. Irom Gindavana; close to the S. of the Rest-house, there is an opening in 
t le rocks iorming a cove, with a sandy beach about 100 yards in exteut, and anchorage in 2j fathoms 
^^ate^; a small river has its mouth to the S. of Amblangodde, and off it ai*e several rocks, amongst 
others are two called Hiria and Tal Gaho. Off Patiagalle Point which is } m. S.E. by S. of Giii- 
davana Islet, there is another rock called Radul. White coral is found in such quantities on thi.s 
part of the coast, that an active trade exists in shipping it to Colombo and Point de Gallo, where, 
when calcined, it serves as the only species of lime used for buildings of all kinds. 

The village of Amblam is m. to the N. of Gindavana, and off it, nearly 1 m. from the shore, 
lies A\atliu or Balu Bank, having 3 fathoms water; this seems to be connected with the hank on 
which stand the Myimba Rocks. 

Akorale Point, called also Webille, boars N.W. by N., 2^ m. from Senegamme Point: it is 
ow and sand}% covered with cocoa nut trees. Off the Point lies the Tung Rock, and 4 m. X.W. 
ol this, the Vatang Rock, several shoal spots extend more than Im off shore, with from b to 
fathoms water betwixt them. Passee Rock, the outermost of the above dangers off Akorale 
oint, is a small rock above water, with a hank extending from it about 2 cables to the S., on which 
10 sea breaks heavily; this l ock bears W. from Akorale Point a large mile; there is a passage 
etween it and the shore, but a ship should always pass outside, as another rock is said to lie 3 er 
^ cables X. of Passee. 

WAAL ISLET, in lat. 0° 8' N., Ion. 80° 5' E., is situated 3 cables^ lengths off Waal Point, 
and beai*s N.W. from Alanda. Islet rather more than 2 ni.; this is a high rocky islet, surrounded 
ky smaller ones. Waal Point (Ragamma Point of Horsburgh), is low, and covered with cocoa nut 
ti'ces. Hiccode Rock lies 1J m. S.S.E. of Waal Islet. 

Debaha Rock stands about 4 m. to S.W. of Seuega'mme low rocky point, and bears from Waal 
Islet N.N.W. 4 Wm IJm. This rock is elevated a lew feet above the water, and has the .nppt'ar- 
ance of being split into two, or as if one jiart had fallen from the other. Mid-way between Seno- 
gammo Point and Waal Poiut are tlie creek and village of Hickadowc, with a traveller's resL-house, 
which, being hidden by cocoa-nut trees, cannot be distinguished from sea-ward ; a gap in the reef, 
which fringes the coast, affords a passage for small boats and anchorage off the town. 

Hiccode Rock. This outlying rock, tlio outermost danger in Dodandowo Bay, lies IJ m. W. 
^.y N. J K. from Medda Islet, and 1 m from the nearest sandy shore ; it is small, having (• ft. water 
over it, 7 fathoms near it all round, and 15 fathoms a cables length to seaward. Half a mile in 
shore of it, there are some rocks, called the Oon Reef, between which and Hiccode Rock there is a 
passage for vessels, but they had better keep outside of all these dangei's. To clear ouirsido gf 
Hiccode Rock, Debaha Rock must be kept well open of Wadi Islet. In passing along this part of 
the coast, do not come under 20 fathoms, the soundings being very iria gular, and the bottom rocky 
towards the shore. 

DODANDOWE is a village with a custom house on a small river, 4 m. N.W. of Giudurah 
Town; the river entrance is N. of the village, and his two rocky islets * ff it, both are less thiu» 
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s length from the sandy shore; the N. islet, called Medda, affords some shelter from 
S. winds to the landing-place at the river s mouth. Manda, the S. islet, is more than a cable's 
length from the other, and bears N.W. i W., m. from Point de Galle Light-house. Dodandowo 
outer anchorage is in 6 or 7 fathoms, sand, 52 cables to the N.W. of Medda Islet, and with the 
breakers on Dodandowe Rocks about S.S. W., but small vessels may go farther in, till Manda Islet 
disappears behind Medda, and anchor in 5 fathoms, equidistant from Medda Islet, from the sandy 
shore to the E., and from the Gona Rocks to the N. 

Dodandowe Rocks, never above water, though always breaking, lie 2 cables W. by N. of 
'Manda, and there is a fair channel between the islet and those rocks; but Orava Rock, with G ft. 
water on it, is situated a cable’s length N.N.W. of Dodandowe Rocks ; and Kadul Bank (depth of 
water not mentioned) is i m. S.W. of Manda Islet; so it is prudent to pass W. of all these dangers 
in either entering or leaving Dodandowe anchorage. 

GINDXJRAH ROCK. This rock under water, called Medda by the natives, lies 2 J m. W.S.W. 
of the river mouth, and W. by N. ^ N. 4J ra. from Point de Galle Light-house. On its shpalest 
part there is only 9 fi. water, so it is very dangerous, as it does not always break; a depth of 4 and 
5 fathoms is found about a cable’s length from it all round, and 15 fathoms 2 cables outside of it. 
A little shoal coral spot of 3 fathoms lies rather more than i m. E.N.E. of it, and there is a depth 
of 1C fathoms between them. The channel inside of Gindurah Rock should be avoided on account 
of the above shoal. To clear outside of Gindurah Rock, Akorale Point to the N. must be kept 
open to the lel’t of Waal Island ; or, Oonawatty Point kept open outside the breakers of the Whale 
Rock. From the shoalest part of Gindurah Rock, the Haycock Mountain (which is 10 m. inland 
of Gindurah on a bearmg of N.N.E), will be seen about a sail’s breadth to the left of a small white- 
topped rock, called Gull Rock, near the beach, 1 m. N.W. of Gindurah Town. Godda Bank, the 
least \vater on which is 4 fathoms, with rocky bottom, lies 34 m. to the N.W. of Gindurah Rock, 
and H ra. S.W. of Dodandowe Village. It may be avoided by keeping,Senegamme Point (which 
is just inshore of Debaha Rock), open to left ot Waal Island. 

Gindurah River is nearly mid-way between Manda Rock and Point de Galle Flag-staff, and 
may be known by the different character of the coast on each side of it. To the N.W. of the river 
entrance the coast is low and sandy, while to the S.E. it is rugged and rocky; there is also a high 
bank of sand, about i m. in extent, where the river runs close to and parallel with the coast before 
breaking through to the N. of a small rocky point there is a small red cliff on the opposite side 
of the river. From Waal or Ragainma Point to Point de Galle, the shore has a level appearance, 
covered with cocoa-nut trees, and is dangerous to approach under 20 fathoms, being 2^ ni. distant; 
several rocks being situated from 1 to 2 m. in the offing, some of which are nearly dry. 

The WHALE ROCK, under water, bears W. J N. and is 2^ m. from Point de Galle Light¬ 
house. and is nearly H m. from tlie nearest shore ; it always breaks, but in fine weather only once 
in 4 or 5 minutes, so that a good look-out is then necessary. There is a channel inside of it, with 
5 to 10 fathoms water, rocky bottom, but the soundings are irregular; and there is a bank about 
half-way between the Whale and the shore, with 4 and 4J fathoms on it, so that the inside channel 
should not be taken e.xcept in case of necessity, as there are many shoal spots within m. of the 
coast. There are 7 fathoms close outside the Whale Rock, 12 fathoms at ^ m., and 22 about J m. 
off. The soundings between the Whale and Gindurah Rocks deepen gradually from 8 fathoms near 
l>oth rocks to 20 fathoms mid-way between them. 

The Little Whale Rock is a small rock above water, lying about half way between the Whale 
and Point de Galle Flag-staff, in the same line of bearing. There are many rocks inside of it, 
with only from 3 to 0 ft. water on them. Vessels, therefore, when driven to the necessity of 
passing inside the Whale, should be careful to haul out between it and the Little Whale, where 
there is a clear channel with 8 to 10 fathoms, rocky bottom. The recent surve}^ of Ceylon marks 
a small bank, called Cadra-welle, lying ^ m. to S.E of the Little Wlnde, but no mention is made 
I of its depth of water.^ 

Banks. The Galle-ho-gaJle Rank, having 17 fathoms, lies at 2 m. to the S. of the Wliale 
Rock. Latest charts show the Behar Bank, having 30 and 36 fathoms, situated 57 m, to the W. 
of Point de Galle. 
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CHAPTER XV- 


POINT DE GALLE TO CALCUTTA. 

GALI.E HARBOUR DONDRA. HEAD—GREAT AND LITTLE BASSAS—BATTICALOA TRINCOMALEE —POINT 

PKDKO - JAFNAPaTAM—PALK STRAIT—POINT CALYMERE—NEGAPATAM—CAHICAL—PORTO NOVi> 

PONDICHERRY MADRAS PTJIJCAT—ARMEGHAM KISTNA RIVER MASCLIPATAM—GOD.Wr.liY 

RIVER CORINGA COCANADA — VIZAGAPATAM BIMI.IPATAM—SANTAPILLY ROCKS—GANJAM 

POOREE CUTTACK—FALSE POINT—POINT PALMYRAS—BALASORE ROADS—PILOT STATION—SAND 
HEADS—CALCUTTA. 

(Variatton AT Galle O'" 30' E.; at Madras, I'' E.; at Calcutta, E.) 

The S. half of Ceylon Island is mostly mountain region; and from its gi-eat elevation and 
isolated position, by arresting the winds from all points of the compass, causes a considerable j 
amount of rain-fall to be experienced in some part or other of the island, during every week of the 
year, ^ Ihe greatest quantity falls on the S.W portion of Ceylon in the month of May, w’hen the 
^ind is interrupted and its moisture condensed by the lofty mountain ranges surrounding Adam's 
Peak. 'This maximum rain-fall anticipates that of the W. coast of Hindostan by more than a 
inonth. Thus in June and July (a time of heaviest rain near Bombay) Colombo has very little : 
hut, in Nov. there is another large down-pour, corresponding with that of the Coromandel coast, i 
Thus does the Ceylon climate partake of the characteristics of both Malabar and Coromandel. ^ 
Since the Light-vessels have been placed near the Bassas Rocks, we leani from their journals, that j 
Bley have scarcely any rain in the S.W. monsoon; the mountains of the island to the W. of them, 
rob the rain-clouds of their moisture. ! 

POINT DE GALLE BAY is formed between Point de Galle Fort and the sloping land to 
the E., on the highest part of which, at an elevation^f 264ft., stands Edward's pillar, painted 
bite; from thence the land trends to the S.E., and terminates in Oonawatty Point, which pro¬ 
jects farther sea-ward than the true point. The inner part of the bay is between Point de Galle, 
'Uiich is low, and a rocky bluff to the E., named Watering Point, which has a natural red patch on 
the slope of its W. face, and a white tower for a land-mark. The distance between the two pnuis 
IS a little more than a mile in an E. by S. J- S. direction, but the actual entrance is narrowed, and 
the anchorage within much confined, by numerous dangerous reefs, having only from 3 to 15 It. 
^ater over them. At the head of the bay is a low- sandy beach, bordered with cocoa-nut trees. 
I^oar the centre are two rocky promontories, known as Gibbet Island and Glosenburg. The present 
anchorage frequented by shipping is in from 6 to 4 fathoms, sandy bottom, on the W. side of tlie 
hay, abreast the fort, where supplies of every kind may be procured ; but the space is too limite I 
to accommodate the yearly increasing number of vesselavisiting this port. The land in the vicinity 
of Point de Galle is comparatively low and ill defined : but the position of the bay may be readily 
known by the light-house which stands at the W. point. On this point the fort and town are built, 
the sea-front being rendered inaccessible by a line of coral reefs, on which the sea breaks heavily. 
From the lighthouse point, extending fra. to the S., are several rocky, islets, on one of whiclu 
Pigeon Island, stands a solitary cocoa-nut tree (1800). These dangers are all above water, and 
*Day, therefore, bo easily avoided. But the principal dangers are the strong currents whii h run to 
F. or to W. (according to the monsoon) post the submerged outer shoals, called Cadda Rocks. 

Point de Galle is much frequented as a port of call for orders, in consequence of the electric 
telegraph, which is in cbmraiinication with every part of India. Supplies of every kind, including 
‘ oal can be obtained. There is a life-boat stationed here. Water may be procured from a small 
l>ay within Watering Point, where there is an excellent spiing and a wooden pier. Native boats 
«ud crews can l>c hired, to supply ships with water. 

Light. A fixed White light is exhibited from a white iron tower, 80 ft. high, on the S, bastion ! 
of the fort of Point de Galle the light is 100 ft, above sea level, visible in clear weather 12 m. j 

♦ The Light-house is in lal. G' 1' 25'' N., and lou. 80° 12' 32" E. j 
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OFP LYING DANGERS. Cadda Rocks consist of disconnected patches, nearly '2 cables in | 
extent, N. by E. and S. by W., and having 2 fathoms on the shoalest part. There is deep water 
i between the Vocks. During the S.W. monsoon heavy breaker extend the whole length of-the reef ; 

but in the N.E. monsoon there is seldom a break. The Outer Cadda, on which the least water is 
! 1:3 ft., lies S. i E., about l-m. from the light-house, with the Pilot’s Tree (on Moodliar Hill) and 
I Sailor’s Bastion in line, and the white mark on the E..side of the bay almost shut in with Watering 
Point. The Aliddle Cadda, with 2 fathoms on it, lies with the Pilot’s Tree open of the almond 
tree, and the while mark a sail’s breadth open of Watering Point. The Inner Cadda has 15 ft. on 
its shoalest part, from which the Pilot’s Tree is in Hue with Flat Rock, and the signal-staff on 
Neptune’s bastion is open to E. of cocoa-nut tree on Pigeon Island. Para Rock, having 5 fathoms 
never breaks; it lies about 2i cables to E. by N. of the Outer Cadda; from it the light-house and 
E. end of Elephant Rock are in line; and the white mark is shut in with Watering Point. 

The E. entrance. Steamers, or ships with a fair wind, can come in or go out with the signal- 
staff and light-house in line; passing about 1 cable to E. of Para Rock. 

The W. entrance into harbour is between the Inner Cadda and Meemattia Rocks; and if 
I beacons were placed on these, the navigation wouhl be easy. Had there been a mark on the Inner 
Cadda, those on board of the P. & 0. Steamer Bangoon (lost there in Nov 1871) would have 
I noticed the vessel drifting on towards it. A beacon now marks the Outer Cadda. 

Rocks on W. side of Channel. Meemattia Rock is half a cable in extent, has 17 ft. on it, 
and breaks in bad weather during the S.W. monsoon. It lies nearly in mid-channel, between the 
Inner Cadda and the islets off the light-house; from it the E. turret of the church in fort is seen 
' touching the W^ side of Elephant Rock, and Flat Rock is in line with Cutchery Police Station. 

Polcatte Rock, has only 3 ft. on it, and always breaks. The marks for it are, the light-house open 
' S of Flat Rock, and the Button Rock on with left high shoulder of Moodliar Hill. A Black buoy 

* IB moored in fathoms, about 30 yards E.S.E. of the Rock. Bellicatua Rock has fathoms on 

it and forms with the inner Mata«Mada Patch (distant IJ cables in an E. by N, direction) the 

: narrowest part of the entrance to the W. portion of the bay. The marks for it are, the Pilot’s Tree 

' just open to E. of the Gull Rock, and the cocoa-nut tree on Pigeon Island on with N. end of Flat 

I Rock. This rock breaks in bad weather during the S.W. monsoon, Kapera Rock, on the W. 

I side of the bay, has on it a shoal patch of only 9 ft. water, from which the cocoa-nut tree on Pigeon 
1 Island is on with the centre of Elephant Rock, and the Sun bastion is toucJiing the end of Schwarte i 
i Fort. A Black buoy is moored in 5 fathoms at ^ cable E. by N. from the 9 ft. patch. | 

• Vellicocco, or Veluvaka Reef, consists of two rocky patches, carrying from 3 to 9 ft. water, j 
The shoalest part of the N. patch, witli only 3 ft. on it, is the spot on which the P. and 0. Com- ! 

I puny’s steamer Malabar struck, causitig her total loss in May, 1860. From it the Pilot’s Tree is j 
I seen just open to E. of the Gull Rock, and Edward’s Pillar its own breadth to S. of the white ! 

; mark ; a Black buoy is moored in 4 fathoms, E. 40 yards from this patch. I 

j Rocks on E. side of Channel. Mata-mada llocks form two distinct patches about J cable j 
.apart, nnd always Ireak. A Bed buoy is moored in 0 fathoms, W. about 30 yards from the inner j 
! (ind sboale.st patch of 0 ft., from which’ the white gabled chapel, on an eminence outsiile the forti- i 
I fications, is Just open of Schwarte Fort, and the cocoa-nut tree on Pigeon Island is on with the N. | 
(ukI of PTat Rock. Wara Rocks always break, having only 3 ft. on their shodest part, from which i 

' tiie Pilot’s Tree is in line witli the arrack store: and the church in fort is on witii the almond tree. I 

i Avareea Rock, with 4 fathoms on it, lies directly in the channel, mid way between the Kapera [ 
and Wara Rocks, with the ligl)t-house open of Utrecht Bastion, and the Sun Bastion on with rocks 
olT Schwaite Fort. Cata Rocks consist of a long ledge, extending in a S. direction from near the | 
I W. end of Gibbet Island, towards the Wara Rocks. Tliero are several detached patches on the | 

! ledge, with from J to 3 Hthoms on tliem, and deep water around. From the W. patch in 2 | 

I fatborns, the garrison flag-staff is oil with N. end of Schwarte Fort, and the light-house is seen over | 

■ the angle of Utrecht Ba.stion ; a Bed buoy is moored in 5i fathoms about 80 yards W. of this patch. | 
Imburynlia Rock, with 4 fathoms on it, never breaks. It is the S. part of a rocky ridge of ' 
i 5 fflthoins, one cable in its length N. and S., and bearing W.N.W. from Watering Point, with ' 
I a general depth of 7 fathoms between. The marks for it are, the Pilot’s Tree on with the middle j 
‘ oflhe arrack store, and the light-house in line with Flat Rock. Deuniha-Dava Rook has 12 ft. on j 
, il, and breaks during tlie S.W. moDSoon. P’rom it the white-gabled chapel (on an erninence out- | 
, side the fortifications) is just open of Schv/ai te Fort, and Elephant Rock is on with S. end of PTat j 
l;ock. Caheera Rocks are two patches, half n cable apart, N. and S., with 5 and 0 fatlioms | 
betw. etJ. P’roui the N. and slioaler patcli in 3 fathoms, the white-gabled chapel is in lino witli j 
' C’owedi Iligh Rock, and the churcli in fort is opcui to N. of the almond tree. Kette Rock, on | 
which tho least water is 15 ft., lies with the belfry just open of Schwarte P^ort, and the Pilot s Tree t 
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open its own breadth to W. of Alexander’s House. Bocolosava E.ock, is well over E- shore 

of the bar, and is distant i m. N. by E. from the nearest part of Watering Point. The least water 
on it is 34 fathoms, from which the church in fort appears open to N. of tim almoiia t e . 

Rocks in Harbour. — Tanna Rock, with SJ- fathoms on it, lies with Pigeon Island c^a-nut 
tree open of Utrecht Bastion, and the Pilot’s Tree nearly mid-way between the arrack store and 
Alexander’s house (a little nearer the former). GuU Rock is a small round rock, about 5 It. in 
diameter, and 3 ft. above the sea level. There is a large iron ring on its summit, to wtiicn naave 

vessels secure their stem hawsers. . .v j .„„;i „<• Pa;,,! 

Outer Anchorage. During the N.E. monsoon, the best anchorage in the roadstead ol i oint 
de Galle Bay is in 10 fathoms, with the Pilot’s Tree and church in fort in line, and t e roc o 
Ooliawatty Point on with a point to the E. of Oonawatty. In the S.W. mQnsoon vesse s se n 
anchor in the road, hut, should they do so, the best temporary anchorage will be m the same ep 
of whter, with the light-house bearing N.E., and distant about m. off shore. t*. • tt w 

Tides. The tidal stream does not exercise any perceptible influence in this bay. it is ±1. . 

on F. and C. at 2h., and the rise is about 2 ft. , i 

Directions. As the approaches to Point de Galle Bay are rendered dangerous by numerous 
sunken reefs, it is essentially necessary that vessels should obtain the services of a pilot In most 
cases, the pilot-canoe, with flag displayed (xvliitey red, white, horizontol) awaits a s ip yon le 
limits of the off-lying dangers; but as a vessel may have to seek a place of refuge 
sea prevents a boat leaving the hay, the following directions, if closely attended to, wiH M^^ 
safety. During the N.E. monsoon, from Dec. to March (inclusive), the bay is at all times 
and an anchorage can be obtained with facility; for a sea-breeze vailing from S-S-U to „ gencrdly 
prevails during^some part of each day. Early in the morning, the wind is g^^emlly off the land 
from the N., and enables vessels to leave the hay. During the S.W. monsoon, from April ^ Nov. 
(inclusive) though the wind frequently veers round even to the N. of W., there is generally e y 
LXTttin’g ffily into the mouth the bay from the S.W.; this sometimes oeca^ons much 
difficulty in bringing a vessel up in an anchorage already so 

moored by means of stern hawsers, which, if required, arc f bv N 4 N a 

■Innroachim’ the bay from the AV., by bringing Point de Galle Light-house E. bj JN. 4 jn., a 
vesseitfll pass clear to tL S. of the Wle ancl Little Whale Rooks; both of vUiich^^^^^ n^artyin 
the same line of hearing, about W. i N. from the light-house; the fo™o‘ being distent 2im..m^ 
the latter about l im. The rocky islets off the light-house may be f,PP/o“obed m «ifet) so lo^^^^^^ 
the church in the fort is kept to W. of the light-house; here the pi ols bo“t ^d> g^^-^ [ be fmmffi 
W. Entrance. To pass to N. of the Cadda Rocks, keep on about an E. course, with Ldwaids 
Pillar on with the white twer on Watering Point; this will lead heWeen ^eemaMm Rock and 
the Inner Cadda Rock. Proceed with these marks on, until the W. turret of the chu.ch in the 
fort* is on with Elephant Rock (which is a high, smooth, round-topped rock, unlike any othei). 
then steer about E.nIe. for Gravet Point (the termination of the high land in the ® 

the hay), until the signal-staff on Neptune Bastion is m line with the light-house. The P 

for tho Cutchery Police Station, N. by E. i E.. which will lead through in mul-channt hetwu 
the black buoy of Polcatte and the red buoy of Mata-Mada. When the liglit-house is shut in wUh 

Uticdit Roeks, keep the church in the fort to AAk of the .^'gbt.-h"''^- 

until the white mark is xcdl shut in with Watering Point; tho rocks off i tho 

he open of the point, and in line with a distant point to tho E. Then steer to the E. unt.l tin 

t_ ^ . t _-.1,+».QA rtei +im ciiiiiTir»i1 

Polcatte 

tree near Sailor’s Bastion. Haul up 

d between tno roicauc ana i>Latu-i>iiiua 
’ t 13 1 .^ ivrvvli' nnciitinn to cuaolo tile 

at 

velocity—to the E. during the S.W. monsoon, amt to regain their 

during^ the S.W. monsoon, by getting to leeward of P^' ’J'"'® " 

position, and, in some instances, have been compe e P^ j strong S.W. 

Point de Galle is considered a safe place in al ^ ; and cocoa- 

winds a ground sw-cll tumbles m. A low sandy b^^b, with some ky i 
luit trees behind, forms the bottom of tlie bay, and iii the o-te. corner oi 

* Care muff ho taken not to confound the wliito gabled chapel on an cmmonco outside the foadicatvonB with 
tho church in the fort. 
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high rocky point at the entrance, there is a wharf, and an excellent spring of water at the bottom 
of a cove, where a small ship may be careened: this bears from the light-house about E. by S. I- S. 
nearly 1-J m. The best anchorage in the Road is to S.W. of these rocks, in 10 to 18 fathoms 
soft bottom, with the flag-staff on the point bearing from N.N.E. to N.N.E. J E., off the town 
nearly 2 m.; but when any articles are to be landed, or ships being in want of provisions and 
water, they will have a more convenient berth, by anchoring in the same depth, with the Hag-staff 
bearing N. J E. or N, by E. When the S.W^. monsoon blows strong, it is unpleasant to anchor in 
the road. 

Oonawatty Point, sometimes called Bellows Point, the S.E, headland of Point de Galle Bay, 
is steep and rocky, conspicuous to a vessel coming from the E.; Edward’s^Pillar, 264 ft. above sea, 
is an excellent land-mark standing about 1 m. to N. of the point. There are several rocks off this 
point, on the outermost of which, called the Bellows, the sea breaks very bifrh in bad weather. 
This rock bears S.S.E. i E. from Oonawatty Point, distant a little'more than ^ m., and S.E. i E. 
24 m. from Point de Galle Flag-staff. When Oonawatty Point bears N.W. 4 or 5 leagues, it may 
be known by a clump of trees; and if the weather is clear, the flag-staff and light-house^ will bo 
seen about two points open to the W. 

To approach the anchorage, the Haycock, a little open to the W. of the flag-staff N. by E. 4 E., 
is a good leading-mark, and with the same bearing, or N.N.E., is the best anchorage in 16 fathoms 
water, the W^ Breakers W. by N. I- N., and the Bellows or E. Breakers, E.S.E, From Point de 
Galle Road, the Haycock bears nearly N. by E., distant 6^ leagues. This is a high conical 
mountain, in lat. 6°^20' N.; it is very conspicuous from the offing, in sailing round the S.W. pai't 
of the island from Colombo to Dondra Head. About 3 leagues E. from the Haycock there is a 
table-hill, with a Imob or hummock on it, which is also visible from the road. The land to the ^V. 
is generally low, with cocoa-nut trees fronting the sea, but to the E. of Point de Galle it is formed 
of several ridges of hills, of various aspects. 

The bank of soundings extends 3 or 4 leagues to the S. of Point de Galle, on which ships may 
anchor with a stream or kedge, should the wind fail and the current be unfavourable. S.W. W^. 
3 m. from Point de Galle Flag-staff is a bank of 17 to 22 fathoms, surrounded to sea-wai*d by 35, 
and towards the land from 24 to 26 fathoms. In such case they may anchor in from 20 to 40 
fathoms on any part of it, between Point de Galle and Colombo; the bottom is often sand and 
gravel, but in some places rocky. In coasting along from Galle to the W., a ship ought not to 
come under 26 or 28 fathoms during the night, until she approach Caltura, for these depths are 
sometimes found within 3 or 4 m. of the shore. Between Caltura and Colombo the coast is more 
safe, and may be approached to 15 or 16 fathoms in the day; but these depths are too close to 
! stand in to during the night. 

I Before Oct. is advanced, strong W. winds and leeward currents render it sometimes very 
difficult to get round the S.W. part of Ceylon, from Point de Galle to Colombo. The ship 
^ Aurufujzebe sailed from the former place, stood to lat. 6° S, with W. winds, then tacked to the 
N.W. and saw the S. part of Ceylon again, in a month after; she stood back to 2° S., then tacked 
and stood to the N., till m lat. 7° 10' N., without seeing land, being to the E. of Ceylon ; she 
I tacked again to the S., and got sight of Point de Galle on the ninth week, and on the tenth week 
; reached Colombo. 

COAST to E. of GALLE HARBOUR. The coast from Oonawatty Point to Belligam, or 
Red Bay, extends E. by S. 4 leagues. The land fronting the sea is low and woody, with hills of a 
moderate height inland, and about 3 leagues to the E. of Oonawatty Point, near the shore, there is 
a small island covered with trees, called Woody Island. This part of the coast is steep, and seldom 
approached under 30 fathoms. Rassa Mima Hill, the W. point of Bellignm Bay, bears from 
Woody Island E. by S. 2 m.; the land between them is rugged, of moderate height, covered with 
jungle, with an occasional tope of cocoa-nut trees, and lined with a reef. 

^ Belligam Bay, called also Red Bay, is of considerable depth, and about m. wide at its 
I entrance: there are two small islands and several rocks above water in tlie Bay, also several rocks 
, liaving 0 to 24 ft. on them. The W. island lies close to tlie beach, on the W. side of the bay ; it 
is called Gan Island; the other, Pigeon Island, lies more towai’d the middle and N. side of the 
bay. A reef projects from Rassa Muna Hill more than i m. to E.S.E., and extends along the W. 
side of the bay to Gan Island. Off the inner end of this reef there is a small guoin-shaped rock, 
called Ruana Rock; on the beach between this and Gan Island is the custom-house and rest-house 
of Belligam. Paas Rock, having 3 fathoms on it, lies i- m. E. by S. 4 S. from Rassa Muna Hill, 
and Cadda Rock, having 4^ fathoms is 1 m. in the same direction. "To come into the hay, keep 
the Ivigh cocoa-nut tree on the point inside Woody Island w*ell open, till you bring Ruana Rock on 
with Gau Island, when haul up for Varumba Rock, a conical rock, elevated about 10 ft. above the 
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water, and situated at the bottom of the hay between Gan Island and Pigeon Island ; this will lead 
fair between Paas Pock and Cad da Rock, and anchor to the E. of Ruana Rock, in 5 to G fathoms 
water, sandy bottom. It is advisable not to stand too far to the N. of Ruaiia Rock, in consequence 
of some sunken rocks which lie between Gan Island and Pigeon Island. On the E. side of the 
bay lies the village of Mirisse, close to the N. of which are some remarkable red cliffs. T^re are 
also red cliffs at Rassa Muna Hill. H. W. on F. and C. at 2 h. 30 m., rise ohout ^ ft. Mu:isse 
Point, the E. point of Belligam Bay, bears from Rassa Muna Hill E. by S. S. 1 .V m. It is the 
N.W. extreme of a rocky peninsula, presenting a range of cliffs to the sea of about f ra. in extent, 
off the centre of which are several rocks above water. Off the point ^m. is a rocky ledge of 19 to 
30 ft., also the “ Deurabahullet Rock” detached to the N.W., with 9 ft. on it, with a channel 
betwixt the ledge and the point carrying 6 fathoms. 

Madamnra Bank, having 3 fathoms on it, 7 fathoms inside, and 8 close outside, lies about 
1 m. from the entrance of Matura River, and the same distance from the nearest shore; it boars 
from Pigeon Island S.S.W. rather more than a mile, and from Dondra Head W. i N. 2 ra. This 
and all other dangers off Matura and Dondra Head may be avoided by keeping the highest piirt of 
the high land of Mirisse Point well open to the land to the E. of it. At ^ m. to the E. of Pigeon 
Island are some remarkable red cliffs, of considerable height, off which there is anchorage in 10 to 
20 fathoms, sand, 1 to 2 ra. off shore. There is also anchorage in a small cove close to the E. of 
Dondra Head, at the village of Kapperlew'elle, in 3 to 5 fathoms, sandy bottom. 

Matura, in lat. 5° 56,V N., Ion. 80° 33' E., bears about E. i S. from Mirisse Point distant 
7 m.: the land between them is moderately elevated, and the coast very steep, ha\ing 4 at loms 
water in some places within 2 m. of the shore. Matura is a considerable town \\ith a or , le 
station of an assistant government agent. It is conspicuous from sea-ward, when it bears between 
N.N.W. and N.E. Ships may anchor hero in the N.E. monsoon abreast the town in 20 and 
22 fathoms, sand, shells and ooze, off shore about 2 m.; under 20 fathoms, the bottom is generally 
foul: Plenty of wood and good water may be procured in the river, the entrance of which is about 
Jra. to the W. of the fort; boats going into it to fiU water, should have some of the 
pilots, to guide them clear of the dangerous sunken rocks at the entrance, ^ 

liable to strike and overset by the strong outset. Matura Island, called also 

the fort and near the shore, is small and rocky, resembling a haycock; boats tind sheltei nude , 
and the surf being generally high on the shore, canoes arc i^ed for passmg to t e 

The coast from Matnra to Dondra Head stretches S.E. by E to S.E. by b. m u 

is remarkable on account of some red cliffs about half-way between them, roscmblmg those at i.ect 

Bay, onlv they are more conspicuous. _ ..n k-/xt i 00 ° v to 

DONDEA HEAD, the S. -most point of land of Ceylon, in lat. 5° 55 N., Ion. ., is 

a low point of land, with a grove of tall cocoa-nut trees on its extremity, by which it may be kiio«n. 

A reef of rocks projects from it about Im. to the W., having 9 and 10 ft. water on i , upon 
the sen sometimes breaks very high. To the W. of this, ships may anchor in " st om.., a 
the Red Cliffs, where they will be sheltered from N.E. winds; but directly off the extreme pomt 
Dondra Head there is no gromid with 100 fathoms line, within 1 or Ijm. of the shore, ^'‘^P 
this headland. Directly N. from it about 0 leagues inlaud, there is a hill, resembling a ‘ 

seen from the S.E.: and the land along this part of the coast is generally of modeiate ue „ . 
formed of a diversity of hills, which become more elevated in the interior. . ™„,:>erato 1 

Gandura Point, on the W. side of Gandura Bay, called also GaRes Bay, is of ] 

height and rockv; it beam from the E. part of Dondra Head L. by N. .1 N. 1, j ^ud 

8 fathoms lies dose to the Point on the S side, and about ifUii and ' 

Kappcrawelle are some rocky islets, called Hicnia Rocks, close to the shoie. at 'bo i 

rocky, and lined with a reef. The village of Gandura (Galics) lies to the N_ o , ^ 

bottom of a small cove, about Jm. in depth, and one-six h of a mile wide. Point. 

3 to 0 fathoms, sand and oox.o, but exposed to aswd m the monsoon. Kappeiaweue 

on tho E. side of Gandura Bay, hears from Gandura 1 onit N E by E 

between them is liigh mid rocky, and lined with a let , ix. j i i ^ ^ ,„,v,iiids of ^m. in 

Nourounee, where there is a sandy beach with PJ F N E. direction nearly 

>'“*'■ 

‘"®‘'EMa M i» m»rlj in lenetli; it l»»t. torn Jf' Irm 

There are 6 fathoms inside lUala Reef and between it and Barabo.rec hock; o to i \aihoms close 
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outside both; and 7 fathoms to the W. of the Reef. The W. end of Nourounee Beach kept open 
of Kapperawelle Point clears Etala Reef and Bamberee Rock. 

Nilewelle Point, on the W. side of Nilewelle Bay, is in lat. 5° 57' N., Ion. 80° 43' E., and 
bears from Dondra Head E. by N. N. 8 m., and from Kapperawelle Point E. by N. m.; the 
coast between being of moderate height, covered witli jungle, with occasionally a sandy bight and a 
plantation of cocoa-nut trees. Nilewelle Point is rocky and of moderate height, neaidy insulated, 
being only connected with the main by a strip of sand, over which the sea frequently breaks. There 
is a remarkable tope of cocoa-nut trees on the Point, which gives it the appearance of a table-island 
when seen from the E. or the W., and by which Nilewelle may be known. The bay is about a mile 
in width, its E. point, Polonha Point, bearing from Nilew’elle Point N.E. ^ E. 1 m.: the land on 
both sides the bay is high and rocky; at the bottom there is a sandy beach, but lined by a reef, 
which extends i m. from the shore. The village of Nilewelle stands in a small bight on the 
W. side of the bay, off which is the best anchorage, in from 4 to 10 fathoms water, sandy bottom ; 
but the bank is steep, and the anchorage confined by the reef above mentioned. Vessels anchoring 
here should take care to shut Tangalle Fort in by Polonha Point, as outside this mark the ground 
is foul. At 1 m. to the W. of Nilewelle is the small bay and village of Deekwelle, having a rest- 
house and plantation of cocoa-nut trees near the beach; but the bay is inaccessible, as the reef 
which lines the coast from Kapperawelle Point to Nilewelle Point extends across it. 

Mahawelle Point is high, steep and rocky; it bears from Polonha Point N.E. f N. l,Vm.; 
the coast between forming a bight, at the bottom of which is a small sandy bay, called Sureya-tree 
Bay, where the coasting dhonies occasionally anchor in 3 fathoms, sandy bottom, close to the beach ; 
in 4 fathoms the ground is foul. To the N. of Mahawelle Point lies Mahawelle Bay, having 
anchorage in its S.W. part in 4 to 7 fathoms water, sandy bottom ; in all the other parts of the bay 
the ground is foul. E. by N. N., ^m. from Mahawelle Point, lie Mahawelle Rocks; they are of 
small extent, nearly even with the water’s edge, having 8 fathoms water close-to all round: and 
fra. from the point in the same direction, are some rocky islets, called Oonacria Rocks, having a 
nan'ow channel inside with 5 fathoms water, and 7 to 9 fathoms close-to on the outside. These 
islets are nearly i m. from the shore. The best passage into Mahawelle Bay is between them and 
Mahawelle Roclis, keeping nearer the latter, to avoid a patch called Middle Rocks, one-eighth of a 
mile W.S.W. of Oonacria Rocks. The channel is clear, near -J-m. wide, with 9 and 10 fathoms 
water. The passage between Mahawelle Rocks and the Point is also clear, with 8 fathoms water, 
but is much narrower than the other. 

Tangalle Point, in lat. 6° 1' N., Ion. 80° 48' E., bears N.E. f E. 4-Jra. from Polonha Point; 
the coast between is of moderate height and rocky, and, e.xcept in Sureya-tree and Mahawelle Buys, 
lined with a coral reef. This is a hilly point, moderately high, and gradually sloping to the sea; 
on its summit stands a square fort very cotispicuous from sea-ward; also the new Cutchery by 
which Tangalle may be known. The bay, which is of considerable extent E. and W., but of no 
groat depth, lies to the E. of the Point; the reef extends from the Point fm. to the E. Tangalle 
ikKjks, which are above water and steep-to, beai' from Tangalle Point E. ^ S. 1 m.; there is a 
piissage between them and the reef, having 5 and 6 fathoms, water, but it is not safe for strangers, 
as the edge of the reef is not always to be seen; and there is a rock, called Kadul Rock, having only 
10 ft. water on it, nearly in the middle. This rock bears from Tangalle Rocks N.W. -J- N. f m. 
Another rock, called Maa Rock, having 16 ft. water on it, bears from Tangalle Rocks nearly T m. 
On these two rocks boats are usually stationed with flags, when vessels are coming into or going out 
of the bay. A vessel coming in without these boats, or a pilot, should pass to the E. of Tangalle 
Rocks, and stand to the N.E. till Tangalle Kudda Vehure (a small white pagoda, ^-m* N.W. of the 
fort) is in one with the high cocoa-nut trees on the S.W. bank of Kmikalla Modere: this mark kept 
on will clear all dangers; then haul up for Kunkalla Modere, and anchor in 5 to 6 fathoms, sandy 
bottom, Tangalle Rocks ])earing S. by E. to S.E. by S. This is the only spot of clear ground in the 
bay, and is a space about ^ m. square; farther in, the ground is sand and stones; but a small vessel, 
leaving a chain, might in tlie S.W. monsoon run into 3 or 4 fathoms, where she would be more 
rticltered by the reel from the heavy swell which sometimes rolls into the bay at that season. To 
the E. the ground is very foul. Kunkalla Modere is the mouth of a small river: the Kunkalla, 
wiiich runs into the W. side of the bay f m. to the N. of Tangalle Point, and though generally 
closed by a bank of sand, except after heavy rains, may be distinguished by the gap in the trees. 
The Custom-house is on the W. side of the bay, between Kunkalla Modere and the Point, and the 
best Ending place is near it. A reef commences about Im. to the N.E. of Tangalle Point, and 

,ajl the E. side of the bay, projecting in some places nearly ^ m. from the shore. The W. side 
of the bay is low, with plantations of cocoa-nut trees, in which is the town: these extend about 
fxmn Tangalle Point, to the E. of which the coast is higher, sandy, and barren. Raokova 
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^oint, the E. point of Tangalle Bay, bears from Tangalle Point E. by N. J N. 3Jm. This is a 
sloping barren point, surrounded by a reef, which projects about J m. from it. Cahandawa Point, 
a sandy point of moderate height, having a tope of cocoa-nut trees on it, bears from Kackova Point 
N.E. by E. i E. in., the cojist between them forming a bight, having on its E. side some topes 

of cocoa-nut trees at the village of Cahandawa. It is lined with a coral reef. 

CAHANDAWA ROCKS are two rocks bearing from each other N.W. by W. and S.E by E, 

i in.; the inside one, situated on the edge of the reef, is small and above water; it bears from 

(kihandawa Point S.W, % m. The outer rock, which is in lat. 3' N., Ion. 80^ 5:^ E., is very 
little below the water’s edge, with other rocks round it. It bears from Cahandaw'a S.S.W. nearly 
1 m., and Irom Kackova Point E. by N. ^ N. 2 J m. There is a passage between these rocks nearest 
the outer one, having 5 and G fathoms rocky bottom, but it is not safe. Close outside these rocks 
there are 7 and 8 fathoms water. 

Calamatta Point is high and rocky, with a chain of rocky islets lying off it: it bears from 
Cahandawa Point E. by N. ^ N. m.; the coast between being sandy and barren. 

Levay Rock, very little under water, bears from Calamatta Point S.W. J S., nearly 1 m.,and 
is about J m. from the shore. The reef runs from this in a line with the coast to the inner Cahaii* 
dawa Rock to the W., and to the E. inclines towards the shore to Calamatta Point. Watta Rock, 
the outermost of the chain of islets above mentioned, bears from Calamatta Point S.E. more ihan 
I m. Some rocks project from its outer part S.E. J m. There is a passage between Watta Rock 
and the next rocky islet, having 7 and 8 fathoms sandy bottom. At | m. to E. 4 N. of Calamatta 
Point, and about g m. to N. of Watta Rock, there is a rocky patch, nearly even with the water’s 
edge, called Calamatta Rocks; between these and the chain of islets there is anchorage in from 5 
to 7 fathoms sandy bottom, and between them and the shore to the N. anchorage in d to C fathoms 
sand and ooze off the small village of Calamatta. All the ground to the E. of Calamatta Rocks h 
very foul: the only landing-place is close to tlie N. of Calamatta Point; a reef lines the coast of all 
the other parts of the bay, which projects from its E. side J ra. Dhonies call hero for .":alt. 
Oulandhe Point, the E. point of Cidamatta Bay, is high, sandy, and barren; it bears from Cala¬ 
matta Point E. liy N. d N. 2^ m., and from Watta Rock N.E. by E. J E. 2^ m. E.N.E. m. 
from Oulandhe Point are some reddish cliffs, of moderate height, called Rattana Point. Some 
rocks al)ove water lie close off these points inside the reef, which here projects ^ m. from the shore. 

Walnwe River bears about E. by N. ^ N. 4.} leagues from Tangalle ; the coast beUveen them 
is low and barren close to the sea, but high inland, and may be approached to *25 fathoms within 
4 or 5 m. of the shore. Godawoy Point is high, rocky, and barren, and bears from Rattana Point 
E. by N. ^ N. 4 m.; the coast between is low and barren, except about half way, wliero tlioro are 
some topes of cocoa-nut trees, at the mouth of the river Waluwe, and lined with a reef. 

IBHAA ROCK, in lat. 0° 4' N., Ion. 81° 2' E., is very dangerous, bemg very little under 
water; it bears from Hambantotte Tower about W.S.W. 4J m., and from Godawoy Point, the nearc 
hmd, S.S.E. J E. 1 m. There is a clear passage inside the rock, with G and 7 fathoms near tb.e 
shore, and 8 or 9 near the Rock, irregular rocky bottom; between Neliindo and Ibhaa Rocks there 
are 0 and 10 fathoms, and close outside both 10 fathoms. From tho form of the land no go<*d 
marks can be given to clear these rocks, which generally break: a ship sliould not, tlu'vcfoio, come 
under Hi fathoms in the night, when near tlunn; nor even in tho day, unless the rocks are .‘rcon, 
until Hambantotte Tower bears N.E. by N. or N.N.E.; this depth will be about J m. outside tho 
rocks: there are 20 fathoms in about 1} to 2 m. outside of them. Nehinde Rock is very dangi ivus, 
ladng nearly level with the water’s edge, and steep all round; it bears from Hambantotte loNvcr 
^-W. by W. \ W. GJ m., and is 1 in. from the nearest shore. There is a clear chaimel inside it, 
having in it 5 fathoms near the shore, and 8 or 9 close to the Rock. 

Hambantotte Point, in lat. 0° 7' N., Ion. 81° 7' E., is high, sandy, and barren. R bears trom 
Godawoy Point E. by N. 5 m.; on its summit stand a round tower and several bouses, among whic i 
ure tho residences of the commandant and the assistant government agent of the stutiom To t!ie 
N E. of tho Point is the small Bay of Hambantotte, with aucliorago in it fnmi 1 to 7 faihom-. 
«uiid and ooze. To the E. of the Point tlioro is also anoliorage in v's or 10 fathoms, sand. iho 
town is at the bottom of tlie bay, nem the Point. This is the principal place ot export h>r sell, and 
vessels calling here for that urticlo should, in tin- N.E. moii.soon, anchor to tho I'k of ilie I'omt; 
^'Ut in the S.W. monsoon they should run farther into the Bay, so ns 1 a* l-i; iu some mea>ure uiuh r 
Ihe lee of the Point, where th- y will be less exposed to the swell, and wh. rc tin* l-oais mi p:iss t j 
^^ud fro with greati r facility. All dangers are visible. Levay Point, the N.lk poirt ol Ilarnb u; 
totte Bay, beiiir from Hambantotte Point N.J^k. i N. I J m. Patterajah Point is of modia'aio 
height, sandy and barren; it bears from Hnmbantotte N.E. by E. 1 1‘k G_l ni.; tbe coast botwoeii 
being sandy and barren, and lined with a Vt^ef. 
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Dorava Point, called also Mago Point, a flat rocky point of moderate height, hears from | 
Hamhantotte E.N.E. about 1*2 m., and from Patterajah Point E. by N. f N. 6 m., the coast between ; 
being moderately high, sandy, and barren. About m. to the N.E. is the mouth of the small * 
river Kirinde, near the village of Mahagam : this river is shut by a rocky bar; about S. by E. J E. 

8 m. from the Point, breakers were said to exist. Laneeeya Rock, a small rock above water, bears ' 
from Dorava Point S. i m. Rocky patches extend from hence to the shore with 5 to 7 fathoms 
betwixt them. Dorava Rock, having on it 3 fathoms, with 10 and J1 all round, beai*s from Dorava | 
Point S E. ^ m. and from Laneeeya Rock E. more than J-m. This may be avoided by not coming 
under 13 fathoms till the highest peak (1,972 ft.) of the Katteragamme jSills (a ridge of undulating : 
hills nearer the sea than any other high land) is in one with Kirinde Point. Kirinde Point bears 
from Dorava Point N.E. ^ N. IJ m.: this is a rugged, rocky point, of moderate height, having | 
several large rocks on its summit, one higher than the rest; near which, on a mound of earth, a ! 
temporary flag-staff is sometimes erected. There are the remains of an old tank close to this, which i 
still contains good water. Several detached rocks lie off this point, above and under water, off shore 
nearly ^ m. This is a place of export for salt, but it is uninhabited, except by the people employed i 
by Government in the shipping of salt, and who are sent from other stations when required. The ! 
sdt-stores are on the beach at the bottom of the small bay to the N. of the Point, off which dhonies • 
and small craft anchor, in 3 to 3i fathoms, water; but a patch of sunken rocks, and Kerinde Rock, ’ 
with 7 ft. water on it, lie in the passage, rendering this anchorage difficult of access. The best ' 
I anchorage is in 9 to 10 fathoms, with the N. end of the salt stores open of the high part of the ' 
I Point, but not so far out as to be on with the outer detached rocks;—the liigh rock on the summit 
of the point above mentioned will then bear W.N.W, to N.W., and the outer detached rock from | 
N.W. to N. i W. ; to the N.E. of this the ground is foul. The Great Basses Rocks bear from 
Kirinde E. by S. 8^ m., the channel between them being clear of danger, with from 10 to 18 or 20 
fathoms in it. 

Paltopane Point is low and sandy, and bears from Dorava Point N.E. by E. 3^ m., the coast 
between them being barren and sandy, lined with a reef. About ^ m. to the N.N.E. of Paltopane 
Point, on the summit of the rising ground, near the beach, where the coast forms a sort of bight, 
stands Paltopane Fort. Elephant Hill bears from Dorava Point nearly N.E. J E., distant 
4-J leagues; it is very remarkable, being a high isolated rock on the low land close to the sea. 
The coast from Dorava Point to Elephant Hill is rather low, barren and sandy near the sea, and 
may be approached in daylight to 24 or 25 fathoms, but not under 32 fathoms in the night, parti¬ 
cularly in the vicinity of the Great Passes. | 

The GREAT BASS AS or BASSES, called RAMANPAAJ by the natives, is a dangerous • 
reef of rocks, in lat. 6® 10' N. Ion. 81° 28' E., 6 m. distant from the nearest part of the S. coast 
of Ceylon, about ^ m. broad and a mile long, in a N.E. and S.W. direction, and being nearly 8 ft. ' 

I above the surface of the ocean. The reef is one continuous rocky field, portions only showing hero 
and thert’ in the wash of the sea; the N.E. part is the highest and broadest, where there is a large 
rot'ky ledge forming its E. end, partially detaclied from the S. part or main body of the reef. It . 
ha^' deep water on all sides to within ^ m. of it: thus there are 16 to 19 fathoms on the S. side, 
i 11 and 1*2 fathoms on the W.. 9 and 10 fathoms on the N., and 7 and 8 on the E. sides: but 
I beyond these depths, on the W, side, about 1 m. off, there is a patch of 8 fathoms ; and on tlio 
I E. side, at m., there is another of 5 fathoms, with deeper water between it and the reef. From 
^ the N.E. part, Katteragamme Peak bears N.W. by N.; Elephant Hill about N.; and Nipple 
Peak N. J E. This line of direction also passes a little to E. of the Little Elephant, a round- i 
I topped hill, of 105 ft. elevation, close to the beach. 

A light-vessel, in lat. 6° ll* x., Ion. 81° 28' E., showing a Red light, revolvhi^j once in 
45 seconds, has been placed in 12 fathoms, at % m. to N.N.E. of the rocks (whilst the light-house't' I 
on them is being built). The light-vessel has two balls vertical at the main-mast head. ! 

The LITTLE BASSAS. The centre of this reef, in lat. 0^ 22 J' N., Ion. 81° 43' E., hears * 

^ N.E. I E., di‘ tant 20 m. fron? the N.E. pai’t of Great Passas, and being only 2 ft. above water is 
even more dangerous. It appears to consist of large boulders, which even by daylight are scarcely 
percept Ode from a ship until close up to them. The extent of that portion usually shown by 
bnadLcr.'s is not more than m. across, .about fa.S.E. and W.N.W., but on a bearing of AV.S.W. 
from its \V. part, tla re an* nemy sunken patches, breaking much in heavy weather, so that occabionally 
the sea covered wilh surf is m. in extent. i 


* Lig]>t-kou‘:e5 are now being erected \ipon both Great and Little Biisgas. That on tho Groat Bassae ia 
j f'ipcctcd to bt5 iighft d from tins year (1873), showing a Red light-, revolvw^ once in 45 second.^, elevated 110 ft. 
j ‘it^ovc the SCO, visible about 16 in. in cl'''ar we.'ither. In foggy w'cathcr, a bell will be soimded at intervals of 
I fceoondfe, Tiut> .vill aupersedc the light-vessel at tho Great Bassas, 
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The Little Bassas is not more than m. from the nearest part of Ceylon, and on its N. and 
W, sides there are patches of shoal water, one of which, named the 3-fathom tail, carrying the 
least water, 3 fathoms, bears N. by W. distant m. from it. It is of veiy limited extent, with j 
34 and 1 fathoms water close around it. There was much difficulty sometimes in discovering the 
Little Bassjis, especially when approaching them from the W., while the sun is to the E. Wlicn 
sounding otT the coast in 1800 ILM.S. Cyclops, on hauling in from deep water for the mark, the 
Chimney, had no bottom with 110 fathoms of line, and almost the next cast soundings in 9 or 
10 fatlioms, with the breakers just perceptible close aboard of her—a practical proof of the steep 
nature of the bank in the \’icinity of the reef on its outer side, and of the danger in approaching 
from the E. and S., on any course from W.N.W. to N. by E., inclusive. 

i he following bearings are taken from the reef:—Chimney Hill, N.W.; the Nipple, N.W. 
by W. -J W. ; the Elephant, W. J S.; Katteragamme Hill, W. ^ S. By seeing one of the above 
objects on the bearing stated against it, the mariner will know that the Little Bassas Reef is in 
the same direction. No ship, by night, should be within a distance of 4 m. with no bottom at 
150 lathorns nor, by day, within 2 m.; and no ship should ever attempt to pass between the reef 
and the Ceylon shove. The Daedalus Shoal bears N.N.W. 3 m. from the Little Bassas, 

The Atlas Reef, bearing N.E. J N. l^m. nearly from the centre of the Little Bassas, is 
another patch of 3 fathoms with 4 and 5 fathoms, water, close around it; being most probably 
where the Atla.'i grazed the second time in getting out clear of the shoal water. Betw'een the Atla.s 
and Little llassas, and clear of the 5-fathom lino around the reefs, is a space at least J m. wide, 
with depths varying from 5^- to 8 fathoms, w’ater. This being good holding-ground, is the position 
best adapted for a light-vessel for the Little Bassas; and if moored in G fathoms of water nearly, 
about half-^Yay and a little to W. of a line from this reef to the Atlas Shoal, it would bo sufficiently 
clear from tailing into shoal water in either the S.W. or N.E. monsoon. 

A Light-vessel, in lat. 0° 23^' N., Ion. ’81° 43' E., carrying ajLved light, 33 ft. high, which 
Jlashcs once eveiy I minutes, is now moored there in 5 fathoms, about 3 cables to N.E. of the 
Little Bassas, with the rocks above water bearing S. by W. 4 W. 

CEYLON S.E. COAST. The first land seen from a ship approaching the Bassas from the W., 
is the Kattragamme range of hills, the nearest and highest of which is 7 rn. distant from the sea. 
These hills are sometimes conspicuous both from the E. and W., when others nearer to the sea arc 
hardly discernible. Their summit presents an irregular ridge, the N.E. peak of which is the 
liighest, 1,972 ft. above the sea. The next to the E. is the Elephant Hill, conspicuous from 
standing alone on the low land near the shore, and bearing a remarkable resemblance to the animal 
Irom which it is named. It is 2 m. from the beach, bare and destitute of trees, and is 480 ft. above 
the level of the sea. Farther inland, and bearing from Elephant Hill, N. f E., about 91m. 
distant, is Nipple Peak, 903 ft. above the sea. Rendered conspicuous by its elevation, which places 
it as if alone, this peak is also distinguished by a flattened summit, with two lumps (one at each 
mid) in a direction about W.S.W. and E.N.E.; the W. nipple is tho higher. This hill may also 
i'e known by a remarkable cone W.S.W. of it, genemlly distinguishable, but more so from* the E., 
although only 520 ft. above the sea. CMmiiey Hill, or Peak, of much service to a sliip formerly, 
in ascertaining her position in reference to the Bassas, is 445 ft. above the sea, being tho higlu!st 
part of a low range, which takes an E. and W. direction. It appears to be separated from the 
W. part of the range, and bears N.W. from the Little Bassas. It is 4^ m. from the nearest beach, 
Jiud is very conspicuous. . • 

Potana Point, (baving^a sand-hill 105 ft. above sea) in lat. 6° 21' N., Ion. 81 o-3 L., is 

situated more than one-third of the distance along the coast, between Elephant and OliiiiJney 
and off this point is the only anchorage in-shore that was found available. 'I’hi^ anchor¬ 
age Was in from 5 to 0 fathoms water, with the point hearing about W.S.W. Potana Poiut lorrns 
perhaps the deepest bay on this coast, and would afford .shelter in the S.W. monsoon lor sniall 
^-Taft not drawing more than 10 ft., but a heavy sou always setting into it throws the surl up to tiie 
^lead, permitting no one to land or embark without getting wet. Off the point, aim uIm) to Uio 
of it, the shore is beset with detached rocks for a mile out, with some showing and others 
covered, on which the is always breaking ; a rocky sandy shore wherever there ^ a point. 

ELEPHANT SHOAL. The S.W. end of this slmal beans N. j E. from tlu; .Vim part ol the 
<Treat Bassas, distant nearly 7 m. From thence its heavy breakers extend N.bi. h E. m., 

and from 150 to 250 yards across. There is a ebanuel between it and tlic shoic oi t'e}lon ot 
^ and 9 fathoms, being 1' m. broad, hut reduced to :1 lA by some roi'ks off Animdowe Pmut, tnid 
^^10 next poiut lo E., on wldch is the Little Elephont Hill. About l'..N.hi. trom the N.h. end of 
>•^10 Elephant Shoal, is the centre of Potana Shoal, a rocky patch about V m. broad, on. which tho 
ac:a always breaks. No broken water was bi.en betw(‘on it and the Elephant Shoal. 














Cyclops Eeef, bearing E. by N. J N., about 1^ m., from the centre of the Potana Shoal, is 
from to 3J-m. off shore, extending at least 4 m. in an E.N.E. direction, with 12 to 18 ft. 
thereon, and is veiy dangerous. Its E. end bears W.S.W., and 7 m. from Little Bassas. 

Dsedalus Shoal. This shoal is a small narrow patch of 15 ft., bearing N.N.W. 3 m. from the 
Little Bassas, and m. off shore, with Chimney Hill bearing N.W. by W. It is steep-to. There 
is a good channel within all the shoals, that may be taken in case of necessity, by keeping about 
a mile off shore. 

NAVIGATION of the S. and S.E. COASTS. There is deep water between the Great Bassas 
and the land, the shore of which is clear at the distance of 2 to 4 m. from it all the way to Galle. 

A ship bound to the W., after clearing the Little Bassas, and certain of daylight, if keeping a good 
look-out, may haul in to pass the Great Bassas, and may do the same going E. to pass the Little 
Bassas, after passing the former. But should a ship from any unforeseen circumstances by night 
find herself on any part of the coast inside of them, without seeing the lights on both Bassas, it 
would be better to anchor instantly and wait for daylight, to get her position and soundings ; but 
the S.E. part of Ceylon must not be approached within a distance of 0 m., to avoid a long narrow 
shoal on the S. point of which was found a cast of 4^ fathoms. It is not improbable there may be 
less water than this, for in standing along shore close outside for 4 m. in 7 to 9 fathoms, discoloured 
water was distinctly seen, with the appearance of a deep channel inside. The coast is clear as far 
as Galle, and may be approached safely to 2 m. distance, but only in daylight, as it is impossible 
to judge of distances accurately by night. 

The Currents about the S.E. coast of Ceylon appear to gain strength with the wind, and 
about the Bassas are most irregular: they cannot be allowed for; and the only way of avoiding 
dan^ter was to give the rocks a wide berth, although it incurred a great loss of time. But the 
lights now render navigation more easy; and, with a good chart, much time may be saved in a 
steamer by going inside the Bassas. Currents from Nov. to April are constant to the S.W.; from 
June to Sept, they run with the S.W. monsoon to the E. past the Great Bassas, whilst the Little 
Bassas Light-vessel occasionally swings to a S. current which is mostly felt between Point Pedro 
and Trincomalee during the S.W. monsoon. 

Under the Little Bassas, or within them, a set of tide directly to windward has been occasionally 
felt, the wind blowing strong enough at the time to keep the ship quite broadside on; but this 
seldom or never lasted more than two hours. At the Great Bassas it was never felt, and only i 
occasionally as far W. as the anchorage off Potana, and the greatest strength found at the Little 
Bassas was | knot per hour. I 

The Course from Dondi’a Head to the Great Bassas is E. by N. i N., distance 18J leagues ; , 
but the prudent navigator ought not to place much confidence in the distance run by the log during 
the night, for the currents are frequently strong, and their direction uncertain. In the S.W. mon- I 
soon, when the wind blows strong along the S. coast of Ceylon, the cuiTcnt runs with it to the E.; | 
a ship passing then from Dondra Head will be sooner abreast of the Great Bassas than expected. 1 
In a run of 24 hours from Point de Galle, the log gave only 46 m. from thence to the E. part of the , 
island. ' These strong E. currents arc not constant in the vicinity of the Great and Little Basses ; | 
for there, and along the E. side of the island, the current frequently sets to the S. in the S.W. | 
monsoon, and almost constantly so during the other monsoon. 

If a ship, in settled weather, in the daytime, adopt the inside channel, she ought to proceed as j 
the direction of the wind may render necessary, borrowing towards the Basses to 12 or 14 fathoms, | 
and to 8 or 9 fathoms near the main. Some ships, after passing Dondra Head, steer in the night i 
E. and E. by S. in the S.W. monsoon, to give the Basses a good berth, which carries 'them so far j 
olf tlie land that they are obliged to haul to the N.W. at daylight, close to the wind, on purpose to 
re^^ain it; and the whole of the following day is sometimes spent before they are enabled to approach 
the coast along the E. part of the island. Other ships steer a course inclining towaids the shore, 
and are thereby liable to run into great danger during the night; some have narrowly escaped 
destruction, whilst others have been wrecked. His Majesty's ship Dadalus was unfortunately lost 
on the rocks, about midway between the Little Bassas and the main, and several of the 1,2()0 tons ! 
ships under her convoy, bound to Madras and China, were neaily sharing the same fate. The djy ; 
haze, which prevails greatly about this part of Ceylon, deceived them in their distance off the land, 
thinking themselves farther from it than they really, were ; and without great caution sti’angers are 
very liable to make this mistake. i 

To avoid disasters, a ship being abreast of Dondra Head, at 2 to 4 leagues’ distance in the S.W. 
monsoon, ought to steer about E. by N., or E. by N. ^ N., according to the distance trom the land, j 
taking care to sound in time, if it be night. Altliougli the coast near Dondra Head is steep, with . 
deep water near the shore; about 10 leagues to the E., soundings extend farther out, and from , 
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thence to the Great Basses are pretty regular; the bottom sandy, often mixed with mud. From i 
the Great Basses to the distance of 8 or 10 leagues to the W., the depth is usually 30 fathoms j 
about 2 or 3 leagues off shore, towards the Basses ; and the same depth about 3 to 5 m. off shore ( 
farther to the W. Where the depth is more than 40 fathoms, the bank in'geneml shelves quickly j 
to no ground. Having run in the night 8 or 10 leagues to the E. of Dondra Head, the lead should | 
be attended to as the best guide, keeping under moderate sail if the wind is brisk, that good j 
soundings may be obtained by heaving-to, or otherwise. Having got soundings, a ship should not ^ 
come under 36 fathoms, in steering a course parallel to the coast, and should keep the lead going, j 
particularly when approaching the meridian of the Great Basses ; then haul out a little on the edge ‘ 
of soundings if the night be dark, and the light not seen, or the weather unfavourable ; but if the ! 
night be clear, with settled weather, she may keep in soundings between 34 and 40 fathoms, taking | 
care not to come under 36 fathoms ; she will then pass about 2 m. outside the Great Basses Light, j 
which is as near as can be done with prudence in tlie night. , 

The passage inside the Great Bassas may now be easily taken, but all vessels should pass out- j 
side of the Little Bassas. In daylight, with a steady breeze, a ship may borrow' towards them, hut i 
not approach the light-vessels on the S. and E. nearer than H Having pass^i’i the Great ^ 
Basses in the night, a course may be steered about N.E. by E. to pass the Little Basses,'which are 
distant 6-^- leagues from the former, attending particularly to the lead, and not coming under 00 
fathoms until the light-vessel is seen. Coming from the N. in the night, with the wand fair, or from 
the land, keeping on the edge of the bank of soundings may be adopted, keeping a good look-out for 
ihe Lights, and in dirty w’eather not to come nearer than 40 or 50 fathoms. As a ship may some¬ 
times be greatly retarded or accelerated in her progress by uncertain currents, it will be prudent not 
to borrow under 70 fathoms in the night, on any part of the S.E. coast of Ceylon; more particularly 
as they sometimes set towards the shore about the Basses, but generally to the S. or S.W. 

General Remarks on the S.W. and S. Coast. The coast from Bentotte to Dondra Head 
['resents a succession of sandy bights covered with cocoa-nut trees, with intervening rocky points or 
cliffs; the land near the sea is generally low, but increasing in height inland in ridges oi irregular 
bills; the most conspicuous of these is the Haycock, a conical mountain, in lat. 6° 20J' N., Ion. 
80° 17f E. From Dondra Head to Tangalle, the coast assumes a more rugged, rocky appearance, 
the plantations of cocoa-nut trees are fewer and of less extent. To the E. of Tangalle the coast is 
sandy and barren; a few topes of cocoa-nut trees are to be seen between Tangalle and the A\ aluwe 
River, but none to the E. of the latter. The hills fall farther back as you advance to the E., 
leaving a level space between them and the sandy hillocks near the sea, in which are salt avid 
marshy grounds. . 

The bank of soundings gradually extends farther from the shore as you increases the distance 
from Dondra Head: off Bentotte, at a distance of 3 m., there are 20 fathoms, at 4^ m. 30 fathoms. 
At l^m. off Akorale there are 20 fathoms with coral shoal patches, and 30 fathoms at 2J- m. Off 
Galle the soundings are more regular. From the vicinity of Gindura and hale Locks at 21 m. off 
shore, arc 26 fathoms, while at a distance of 3 m., or J m. outside these rocks, there is a depth of 
33 fathoms. Off Belligam, at m. distance, are 20 fathoms, and 30 fathoms at m. At | m. 
off Dondra Head there are 20 fathoms, 30 at 1 Jm , and 50 at 2 m. distance. Ihrec miles off Inn- 
galle there are 20 fathoms, and 30 at 3 to 4 m. Off Hambantotte, at 3^ m. distance, are found 20 
fathoms, and 30 at 5 ra. from the shore. From 30 fathoms the water deepens less rapidly, 40 
fathoms being the depth at 2 and 3 leagues from the land, except in the vicinity of Dondm Head. 
To the W. of Dondra Head, 25 fathoms will carry clear of all dangers ; but it would not be [irudent 
to approach the shore so close in the night, when in tlie vicinity of some of Ihe dangerous rocks 
described above To the E. of Dondra Head, as far as the Great Basses, 20 fathoms will cJoai nil 
dangers. To pass outside these rocks in the night, a ship should haul out when approacbing inom 
into 40 fatboras water. In fine weather, when the land and lights can be d'stmoUy sec. a si ^ 

pass inside the Great Basses in the night, keeping about 3 m from the sl.ore ; ^ 

be taken not to pass during the nightins.de the Little Basses Light. By ^ 
liaving a good chart, may do so, but she must borrow towards the Light-vessel to a. o.d ^ ^ 

sboalf the channel between them is not U passing ‘ J 

steering to the E„ be careful not to shoal under 15 fathoms oft the Beef mIikIi Iks lu-m 

I to 11 m. on a W.S.W. bearing from the Little Bassas, and 4 m. off Potona Point. 

THE COAST from Elephant Hill, extends about N.E. by E. .5; leagues, to the higi sandy 
point of Julius Bave, being low, barren, and sandy, fronting the sea; but this pari is so dom ap- 
J'roached as few ships pass inside the Great Basses, unless by accident or m aciKO i t necessity. 
A lartre shin ouirht not to pass between the Little Basses and the shore, on account oi the rocks in 
tlial channel, already mentioned in the description of those dangera Fi'om Julius Nave Point. 
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io^/'N^bv E fp ^.f nr ? I' Proje?tion called Magame, which bears from the Little Basses 
,E J E oi- or 0 leagues and is said to have shoal water extending from it 5 m. This 
part of the coast « al^ low and sandy, facing the sea, with Chimney Hill, 445 ft. high, and others 
a little mland to the W already described. The soundings on the bank stretching abn. thk pit 

tL ^epth“ arri?ar 2G '"f ® o^t"‘ 'vhen it is approached in The iiig^ht; 

ll,. niif.SJle? L°1 v.!L‘ El;' '•f MImJs ™.r the se, t 

in lat 7° 2'N Ion 81 ° sr f nff tf Kandy, is the E.-most part of Ceylon Island, 

yeguhr peX'd appeiraVcrwieTJ!c3 W \ 

when seen from the S. From the Little Basses to the land of Aglmis the “curse is ^bifld N E ’ 

md the edge of it, ehere there .re 45 .nd 50 f.tboms, I LlaL 4 or 5 le.goee’fren" ihoTore' 

it 8j“'o9' E f ^taWe-mount. called Westminster Abbey, in lat 7° 5' n!‘ 

Irf i ®'’n * or turret on its N. end, and there is a peaked hill near 

W ^ a ^ThTfli^ called Aganis Pe^, 767 ft. high; these are in one with each other, beariim 

wli'bm.t'o, general outline of the S.E. coast of Ceylon is convex to the sea, rounding gradually 

tr I r conspicuous headlands. Between lat. 6° 30' and 7° N. is an advisable placn to mali 

le nit; N.E. monsoon. Lking carei^ 

the night to fall in with it to the N. of the Little Busses. ^ 

with nhf f °t“* 'Jetweeii Aganis and Baticolo -River is generally very low near the sea, interspersed 
with plan ations of cocoa-nut trees, and some houses or small villais. In this snace 76^0^ 

ban^of^ ‘’i’ f tleptl's being from 2 A 0 3 or 4 in. off shore and tli 

to 70 fethoms‘lfn“t"t the distance of 2J or 3 leagues, where the depths are from 45 

and 38 fitb^m ^ \ ^ regular; for in a few places, within 4 m. of the shore, there are 35 

.T'l the day, a ship may in some parts venture into IC or 18 

Sr Xd!n th^ „ht f" 22 fathoms is as near as it should be ap 

Fii fhp / 8 h ° ^®pths. if the moon shines bright, the surf will be seen breakin" 

ihe r °r sometimes be heard with the land-wind. Fro n ome of 

i OfT PiTr to extend about 1 or J J m., rendering it prSdom nSt 

U»«d tat rettar'^taT Tif'’ f”'''' fd'“'re"" 

lagoo^oS halk-wai’^Shlch^exten/bevSn^ c’ f P’“®®’ ‘’'® ®°.®®t consists of islands, with 
several mountains or hills inland are 00 ?= “ Baticolo. The coast contiguous to Baticolo is low, but 
remarkable and highest of tlLe /co *“? ^ ’‘® P®'"'^ ^*'6 mo.st 

bearing to the s':W.,1)ut lias the Lm 0 ?"“ “' 1 '“' hood when 

there b another mo, ntnL '^hen it bears to the N.W.. To the g. of it 




about 10 leafmes W S W f.” 'i«reie m clear weather, m lat. 7° 32' N., bn. 81° 134' E., 

i?.. • ^ 1 ' entrance oi Baticolo River, and \V. by X ± ^ from the pnfrfliwo 

i^ot'»““ ^,-r s.?T ¥■ 'v*' r“ 

f*' •• 

known hv a }iou‘?o ?)nr? a* ^ opening being m that direction; but it may be 

C fron“he ^r at ^ W col,,inr-s are usually .shown to passing ships. There^nJe 

u. on tne oar at j^. vv., and the tide rises and falls about 2 or 3 ft.; H. W. at 5 h on F n„d O 

a «ZlT’ I f I'^Y" ^ ^ ®-^t®nds olf the point 4 T There b 

ft email rocky bank, having 12 ft. water, which lies nearly 14 m to NT F bv F t.f* 0 0 a cr 
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tlie well. Wood may be cut near the bar, on the banks of the river. The anchorage in the road 
is not alwa^'S safe in the N.E. monsoon, when a gale frpm that quarter may be liable to happen 
from Sept, to Feb.; but in the S.W. monsoon it is safe. Ships generally anchor to the N.W. or 
^y. of the reef, with the entrance of the river about S., the Friar’s Hood S.S.W., a vessel being 
distant about m. from the riveris entrance, abreast of a cluster of rocks projecting from the shore j 
to the N. of the river. | 

Her Majesty’s ship Terpsichore, at anchor in 8 J fathoms, off shore about 1J m., had the Friar’s j 
Hood nearly in one with the entrance of Baticolo River, and the Sugar Loaf W. by N,*, a rock 
even with the water’s edge S.W. by W.; the N. extreme of land about N.W. by N.; and the S. | 

I extreme S.E. -J- S. At the distance of 2^m. E. by S. ^ S. from the ship, a rock was found with | 
12 ft. water on its shoalest part, on the deepest part 3^ fathoms, being a cable’s length in extent, 
and lies N.E. J E. 2 m. from the entrance of the river. A little outside of it, there are 9 and 10 
fathoms clear ground, and close-to, 8 fathoms; on the inside, close to it, from 5 to 7 fathoms rocky 
bottom. By keeping the notch in the grove open, and distant from the shore not less than 2 m., 
you will be clear of the danger. From the rock, the Friars Hood bore S.W. by S„ the entrance 
of the river W. by S. ^ S., Sugar Loaf W. by N., and the notch in the grove just shut in, bear¬ 
ing S. About a mile S.E. by E. ^ E. from the ship, and rather more than a mile from the shore, 
20 ft. water was found on a shoal, which joins to a coral bank stretching 3 or 4 m. parallel to the 
shore, having uneven ground on it from 4 to 7 fathoms. In coming from the S., be careful to 
keep the notch, or two groves of cocoa-nut trees, open, until the Friar’s Hood bears S.S.W., then 
you may run in with safety, crossing the coral bank in 0 and 7 fathoms; continuing to steer in 
toward the shore, you will deepen to 8^ and 9 fathoms: there the ground is composed of coarse 
bro^Yn sand, with small broken shells; the entrance of Baticolo River will then be open, bearing 
S.S.E.; by night, to clear all these shoal-patches, do not come under 24 fathoms, keeping the lead 
going, and by day you may borrow to 10 fathoms about 3 ra. off shore. 

>Venloos, or Vendeloos Bay, or Inlet, in lat. 7° 58^' N., Ion. 81° 32^' E., bears fi*om the 
entrance of Baticolo River N.N.VV. J W., distant 5^ leagues: the coast between them is low and 
woody, and may be approached occasionally to 10 or 12 fathoms; but in the night large ships ought 
not to come under 20 fathoms, from 3 m. off shore. Venloos Inlet is rocky at the entrance, off 
which a ship may anchor in 12 fathoms, about 2m. from the shore; but it is little frequented. 
When abreast of this place the Sugar Loaf, which is the nearest high hill, bears S.W. J W. About 
5 leagues to the W. of the Sugar Loaf there is a hill called the Gunner’s Quoin, 13°0 ft. high, and 
two smaller ones nearer the sea to the W. by N. of Venloos, one called Barons Cap; the other, 
nearest the coast, is called the Small Quoin. K shoal of 9 ft. beai's N.E. IJ-m. from Venloos 
Point. 

The Coast from Venloos Bay to Foul Point, the S.E. extremity of Trincomalee Bay, is about 
N.N.W. ^ W., and the distance 12 or 12^- leagues. It is generally low and woody, with steep rocks 
fronting the sea; but in many places there is a white sandy beach. Ships passing between these 
places may sometimes meet with overfalls of 2 fathoms at a cast, the bottom being often rocky and 
uneven ; in the night they may steer along in soundings from 18 to 23 fathoms, clear of all danger; 
with favourable w^eather, in daylight, the shore may be approached to 15 or 16 fathoms, and in some 
places to 10 or 12 fathoms. From 2J to 7 leagues to the S. of Foul Point, a chain of rocky islets 
lines tho shore, some of them more than a mile from it, on which the sea brealts very high in bad 
weather. The rocky islet called Providien Island, lies close to tho shore, in lat. 8° 0^' N., Ion. 

33’ E. Alligator Rock is in lat. 8° 20J N., being 3 ft. high and I J m. off shore. The coast 
between them is rocky, and forms a bight; being dangerous, from the many rocks ab<»Yo und below 
water. In about lat. 8° 17' N. is tho S. or Virgel tnouth of tho Mahavilla Gunga River, the largest 
river of Ceylou, and off it there are some rocks about 3 ft. above water. 

Navigation. Ships bound to the S. parts of the Coromandel coast, or to Trincomalee, sliould, 
in the S.W. monsoon, keep near the E. coast of Ceylon in passing from the land about Agauis to 
the latter place; the land-winds then blow very strong in the night, and frequently m the day, 
rendering it difficult for a dull-sailing ship to regain the coast if she unexpectedly get far to sea-ward, 
where the cuiTeut generally sets to the E. in that season. Near- the shore, along the N.b/. coast^ot 
Ceylon, the current is Huoluating in the S.W. monsoon, generally weak, and sots mostly to the b. 

TEINCOMALEE HAEBOUR, \\ith its BAYS, form ^ capacious inlet, the ciitraiico to winch, 
between Foul Point on the S.E. and Fort Frederick on the N.W.. is 5im. wide contracting, 
however, to about half that width between Norway Point to the S.E. and Chapel Island on the 
N.W., when it again suddenly opens, forming Great Bay to the S., and Triucomalio Harbour to the 

To the W. of these, separated from the Harbour by a peninsula, and connected by a narrow 
passage with the N.W. part of Great Bay, is Lake Taaihlegam, which is navigable tor boats only 















The Harbour, taken in its fullest extent, is about 2 m. each way, indented by numerous bays and 
coves, and having in it several islands, and many shoals and rocks. 

Foul Point, in lat. 8^ 32' N., Ion. 81° 19' E., about 14 m. to the N.W. by N. of Alligator 
Rock, is the Point that forms the S.E. side of Trincomalee Bay; it has a reef projecting nearly 
1 m. to the N. of the Point. 

Light. Foul Point has now a light house, exliibiting at a height of 104 ft. above sea a light, 
fldshing every 30 seconds, visible 16m.; the faint light between the flashes is not visible beyond 
10 m. There is another light now on Round Island in the bay, and the old light on Flag-staff 
Point by Fort Frederick has been discontinued. 

When approaching the bay from the N., do not bring Foul Point Light to bear to the E. of 
S.S.E., to avoid the Diomede and other shoals. When approaching from the S., and Round Island 
/urecl light is seen to the right, or N. of Foul Point, do not steer for the Harbour entrance till Round 
Island bears to the S. of W.S.W. 

Flag-staff Point, in lat. 8° 351' ^iid Ion. 81° 14' E., the N. extreme of Fort Frederick, 
is high, steep-to sea-ward, covered ^vith trees, and has on it several forts. This Point is the 
M. extremity of the narrow and crooked peninsula that forms the E. side of Trincomalee Harbour, 
and separates it from Back Bay. This peninsula being steep, bluff land, fronting the sea, is easily 
known, as the coast is low near the sea, both to the N. and S. The S.E. point of the peninsula, 
called Chapel Point, has an islet off it called Chapel Island, and to the N.E. a reef of rocks, disUint 
more than m., nearly on the edge of soundings, having 20 and 30 fathoms very close on the E. and 
S. sides; on the inner part of the reef, one of the rocks, Chapel Rock, is seen above water. 
Flag-staff Point is bold-to, and safe to approach; but, between it and Chapel Point, rocks stretch 
uut from two small projections, nearly one-third of a mile, which ought not to be approached under 
14 fathoms. 

Elephant Point, the S.W. point of the peninsula, has an island, called Elephant Island, near 
it on the S.E. side, from which a reef, having 4 ft. water on its shoalest part, with a beacon buoy, 
projects to the W. Ostenberg Point, the W. point of the peninsula, is a little farther to tlic N.W., 

■ between wliich .and Elephant Point there is a cove or safe harbour, with soundings from 5 to 
1 11 fathoms. The entrance of Trincomalee Inner Harbour is J m. wide, formed by Ostenberg 
l^oint to the N. and the Great and Little Sober Islands to the W.; Little Island being the E., and 
close to the other. About im. S. from Great Sober Island, and 1 m. W. of Elephant Island, is 
Clapenhurg Island, close to a point of the same name, forming the W. side of the harbour 
‘ iitrunce; and about i m. farther to the S. is a point where the land is elevated a little, called 
Marble Point, with rocks projecting around. This point forms the W. extreme of the Great Bay, 
separating it from the entrance of the hai'bour, and affords a mark for going in. To the W. of 
Miu-blo Point, between it and the entrance of Lake Tamblegam, there is an island called Bird 
Island: to the S.E. of it lies Pigeon Island, called also Elizabeth Island, distant I m., having 10 and 
12 fathoms, water, close-to. 

Round Island, 50 ft. high, stands nearly ^m. to E.N.E. of Marble Point, and about IJm. to 
fhe S. of Elephant Point. This Island (which now has a light-house) is very steep-to on its E. side, 
having 30 fathoms near it on the outside, then suddenly no ground. In 1859 H.M.S. Niger struck 
ni) a ruck with 4 ft., surraunded by 5 and 34 fathoms, bearing S.E. by E. E. ^ cables^ length from 
Marble Point, and S.W. J S. from Round Island about ^m. On the S.W. side of this Island there 
’ is a rock above water; and another between it and Clapenburg Island, hut nearest the la(ter, called 
t ii'uinmet Rock. The entrance leading to the harbour is formed by these islands and rocks to the 
1 S.W., and Elephant Island and Point to the N.E. 

I Light. Round Island, in lat. 8° 31' N., Ion. 81° 13' E., now exliibits a fixed light, visible 
! 10 m. 

' FOIJL POINT, the outer S.E. point of Trincomalee Inlet, bears S.E. J- E. 5Jm. from Flag- 
! staff Point, and has a reef projecting from it to the N. nearly a mile, with 9 ft. on it. A light-house 
I bus now been erected h-^re, exliibiting a jiaahing light, which can be seen 16 or 17 m. off, and is now 
1 ilic principal guide for this place. The coast to the W. is slightly concave to Norway Point, which 
! boars from Foul Point about W S.W. 23 m. Between these points, nearly a mile off shore, is 
. Ntrthmk Rock. Great Bay, forming tlie S. part of Trincorpalie Inlet, is upwards of 5 m. across in 
its widest part, but not more than 33 m. between Norway Point on the E. and Marble Point on the 
i vV. These arc its entrance-points, and lie nearly E. and W. of each other. The centre of Great 
j Bay is very deep, having no bottom at 80 fatlioms; soundings, however, are soon olitained on 
! iipproncliing the shore, and varying from 40 to 7 or 8 fathoms. Four rivers, navigable by small 
I boiitc fall int > ib-c: S. part of tlie Bay, nearly at eqiud distances from each other. The mouth of the 
1 Guaga is 3 m. to S. of Round Islaud, and the mouth of Lake-Tamblegam lies 3 m. t< 














the N.W. of this river. The bank of soundings, liniug the shores of the Bay, extends veiy littJc 
outside the islets or rocks, except at the S.E. part, between the Rivers Cotiar and Sambor, where ' 
ships may anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms regular soundings, soft mud, shieltered from E. and S. winds. 

Ihe E. side of the Bay is bounded by Norway Point to the N., wliich is W.S.W. of Foul Point: 
Norway Island lies on the W. side of the Point, having a rocky reef encompassing it, and the islets 
near it. From this Point and the island a sand-bank stretches more than IJm. to the S., witli 
soundings on it 2 to 4 fatlioms, and 20 or 25 fathoms close-to: to the W. of it, J m. distant, there 
is no ground; but to the S., between it and the River Sambor, there is good anchorage near tlie shore. 
Norway Point and Foul Point must be avoided, on account of the reefs projecting from them about j 
J m.: nor should the shore between them be approached, the soundings being in*egular, and about i 
half-way there is a very dangerous rock, distant from the shore about a mile, called Northeslc Rock, j 
from a ship of that name being lost there—it has 9 ft. on it. Close to it, on tlie outside, are 12 
and 14 fathoms, and 7 or G fathoms inside. When on it, Flag-staff Point bears N.W. by 1 

Norway Island S.W., and a hill in the country touching Marble Point W. by S., and Foul . 
Point E. N. J 5 J ; 

making the Port of Trincomalee during the months of Oct. and Nov., there is some 
I dilliculty from the strong current which sets to the S. at the rate of 2^ or 3 knots ; and from the 
I light variable winds, with occasional squalls, and thick weather, which prevail until the N.E. mon- , 

, soon sets in, about the end of the latter month. Several cases have occurred of vessels of war being | 
swept to the S. during that period, and of not being able to regain their ground for several days. 

1 H.M.S. was ten daj^s trying to sight the port before she succeeded. Ships, therefore, bound | 

I there in Oct. and Nov., or indeed from end of Sept, to the end of March, should endeavour to make 
i the land in about 9° 0' N., which is 15 m. to the S.S.E. of Molativa Shoal. The coast is there ' 
clear, and may be safely approached to 20 fathoms, even by night. If the land be made towcard the f 
' close of the day, the ship^s head should be put to N.N.E. or N.E., and a.rate of 3 or 4 knots pi’e- j 
served during the night. Should the wind be N.E., it would he advisable to keep working to wind- 1 
^vard, and w’hen standing to the N.W. the lead should be kept comtanthj going, and the ship tacked | 

I to the E. as soon as the water is shoaled to 22 or 20 fathoms. At daylight run in for the land on a 
I N.W. or W.N.W. course. Should it be made to the N. of Pigeon Island, a course should be stoc red • 

I to keep outside that island, and not to haul in till the ship has run 3 or 4 m. to the S. of it. She 
' may then steer direct to the Flag-staff Point of Trincomalee. The nearer the point is approached, i 
I the more will the influence of the current be avoided: and though the sea-breeze may be very weak. 

yet a vessel will seldom fail to reach the port. The position of Pigeon Island, and its adjacent 
I rocks and shoals, render the approach to the shore at night, during the above-inentioucd pciiod, a j 
I task of much anxiety ; and as a vessel will naturally close the land as much as siifetv will permit, 
i fltoat care should be taken in allowing for the constant set of the current to the S.S.E. of at least i 
. knots. I 

I From March to Sept, there is no difficulty in making Trincomalee ; the current in the (ifling 
I sets to the N. but frequently to the S., though it seldom runs more than 1 knot near the shore. 

I Between the lat. of 7 ° 0 ' and 9 ° 30' N., the shore may be safely approached to 22 fathoms at night, 

^ and to 15 fathoms in the day. i 

I To sail into the Harbour, with a fair or leading wind, a ship may enter the bay, keeping 
I nearly equal distance from each side; when Round Island and Marble Point are discerned, (ho 
j Point ought to be kept about W. by S. J S., open to the N. of that island until the harbour’s moiuii 
, is open. No soundings will be obtained in the middle of the bay. When Round Island or Klophant 
I Island is approached, she ought to steer in about mid-w’ay between them, and will thrn have 
soundings; after hauling to the N.W. for the harbour, enro must be taken to give a berth to tlio 
stretching from Elephant Island, by not coming under 19 or 12 fathoms towards it. W!>cn a : 

I ^bip going into harbour first opens the channel between Elephant Island avid tho mai i. rdic is , 
marly abreast of tlmt reef; when wide open she is past it. On tin* hill of Ostenbept 1\ bn. ilnre 
a battery built with brick on the E. part of the fortification, higluu' than any bail <17 tlu re, and j 
easily distinguished. The flank of this battery kc'pt on with Eleplrnit Point w'oukl cervv u slii|. 
close to the shoalcst part of the reef, where there is only i ft.; but the balU ry kept open wid\ {hr ♦ 
Poiut, which is the best mark, will carry her clear of it, in not less than 10 fathoms. ^ Tlu re ina 
and 30 fathoms b<‘t\veen the points that form the entrance of the harbour; and after prevnno 
file reef contiguous to Elephant Island, a ship should steer direct for tho harbour on oTont o 
N.N.W, enurso. Although narrow, either of the points may be ap^n'o.tchcd w ill on a ship’s leugi h; 
mid when through ibis narrow part, a spacious harbour appears, wlmrc a groat navy may anchor in 
K^od ground, hhekored from all winds, with sovoral coves convonient im* rareening ships. Wlion 
^vithiil the entrance., it is prudent to steer to the N.N.W. to avoid the shoal within Ostenborg 
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Point, and York Shoal farther to the N. The former has only 11 ft. water on it; with York Island 
and Fla<T-staff Point in one, and Pigeon Island and the low part of Ostenberg Point in one, a ship 
will be m 5 or 6 fathoms on it, and close to the shoalest part. It is small, with deep water all 
round ; between it and the shore, near Ostenberg Point, there are 7 and 8 fathoms. 

York Shoal has only 5 ft. water on its shodest pai't, marked by a beacon buoy. To avoid it, 
a sliip in steering up the harbour must keep Round Island a little open with Ostenberg Point; but 
there seems no good land-mark to point out when a ship is to the N. of it, that she may haul to 
the N.E. for the merchant-ship anchorage abreast the town. When the Intrepid's boat was at 
anchor on its outer edge in 3J- fathoms, within a ship’s length of its shoalest part. Round Island 
bore S. i E., seen over the low part of Ostenberg Point, the centre of York Island N.E. by E. ;[ E., 
and the N.W. point of Great Sober Island nearly W. by S. i S. The shoal is not more than half 
a cable’s length from N. to S.; and it is.steep all round. Ships may moor abreast the town, to 
the N.W. of York Island, also to the N. of Great Sober Island, or in any other part of the harbour, 
clear of the shoals. 

In the S.W. arm of the harbour, betw’eeu Great Sober Island and the point to the -N.AV. of it 
called Round Point, there is a rock nearly mid-way, called the Sister Shoal, not more than 
3 fathoms in diameter, with 9 ft. water on it, and from 7 to 9 fathoms all around. It is not in the 
way of ships unless they anchor in that part of the harbour to cut wood in the S.W. monsoon. 
Round Point bears from this rock N. by E. E., and the N.W,- point of Great Sober Island 
S. I E. When on it, the middle one of three windows, in a long white barrack on Ostenberg 
Point, is on with the E. point in sight of Great Sober Island, and a point of land near Clapenburg 
Cove open about a boat’s length with the N.W. point of Great Sober Island. 

Clapenburg Point, the E. extreme of Clapenburg Island, lies nearly H m. to N.W. by N. of 
Round Island. Grummet Rock is to the S. of Clapenburg Island. About 2 cables’ lengths to the 
N.N.E. i E. of the Grummet Rock, between it and the outer point of Clapenburg Island, lies the 
outer part of a ledge, called the Minden Rocks, with only 10 ft. water on it, and 10 fathoms close 
on the outside; and it may be observed, that all the shoals in the bay, dr in the harbour, are 
generally steep-to. 

The Master Attendant recommends ships not to attempt the inner harbour during the night, 
except under the most favourable circumstances, and having a person on board possessing a local 
knowledge of the harbour and its entrance. 

Working into the Bay with an adverse wind, observe, that when the wind blows strong 
from W., there is a strong outset from the S. part of the bay, rendering it dillicult to work in at 
times during the S.W. monsoon; ships then bound to Trincomalie generally fall in with the land 
to the b. of the bay. The reef projecting from Foul Point, about ^ m. to the N.N.W., is not very 
dangerous, os the depths decrease regularly to 4 and 5 fathoms close to its N.E. verge, and from 
thence the bank of sounds extends about ‘2 m. to the N., where 36 and 40 fathoms are got on its 
N. extremity, with Flag-staff Point b(?aring W. by N., and Foul Point S. } E., the next cast no 
ground. In passing Foul Point, you may borrow into 14 fathoms ; when about a mile to the N. of 
it, or when Marble Point opens to the N. of Round Island, or with Round Island Light bearing 
W'.S.W., tlien haul up for Flag-staff Point if the wind permit. For a considerable space between 
these points, no .soundings are obtained in crossing., 

To avoid the outset from the bay, work in abreast of Back Bay and Flag-staff Point, which 
|X)int is safe to approach, close to it the depths being 15 and 16 fathoms. When in with this 
land, take care, in rounding Chapel Point, on your S. course, to give a berth to the reef stretching 
from it about i m. to the E., having from 30 to 50 fathoms close to it on the S.E. side, and no 

soundings about 4 m. from it. In coming from the N. towards it, borrow not under 18 or 

20 fathoms; hut the mark to clear it is a white r«jck, like the wall of a house, on the inside of the 
N. point of Back Bay* called Elizabeth Point, kept about a sails breadth open with I’lag-stafr 
Point, till Elephant Island is all seen to the left or S. of (’hapel Island. When round Chapel 

Rock.'you may borrow on Chapel Island and the N. shore until past Elephant Island, which an-, 

all sr.eep'to, without soundings until very close to the shore, and no danger but what is visible. In 
standing to the S. towai'ds Great Bay do not borrow under 20 fathoms tow^ards Northesk Rock, 
Norway Island, nor any part of the coast between it and Foul Point, where the bottom is rocky 


with irregular ^;^undi^gs, and Norway Island is surrounded by dangers. It is not advisable to 
stand farther to the S. than to Iniiig Round Island on with, or just touching Marble Point, until 
well to the W. of Norway Island; and this mark will carry you clear of all dangers on that 
shor.'. 

Bcint-^ to the W. of Norway Island, do not stand too soon to the S., towards tin' bottom of the 
1 bay, on account of the . aiuMank, with 3 fathoms on it, extending about a mile to the S.S,W. of 
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that island, having 15 and 10 fathoms water within half a ship’s length of it, and at a small 
distance no soundings. To pass clear to the W. of tliis danger, a great tree on the middle of the 
land forming Flag-staff Point should be kept on witli, or just touching Chapel Point, until the small 
island at the entrance of the lake is open to the S. of Pigeon Island: you will then he clear to the 
S. of all the dangers of Norway Point. If in standing to the S. the tree open with Chapel Point, 
tack to the N., to keep it on, or shut in with the Point, until past these dangers. 

In approaching the bottom of the bay, the lead must be kept going; for although there are no 
smmdings within a mile of the shore in some places, the first cast may be 35 or 40 fathoms, then 
18 or 20, and the next cast probably 10 or 12 fathoms. It would be imprudent to go under 12 or 
14 tathoms, as the distance from these depths is not more than I or 2 cables’ lengths in some 
places to 4 fathoms, at the distance of J or i m. off the shore ; but to the S. of the bank stretching 
rom i orway Point, in the S.E. comer of the bay, the soundings are more regular, and extend 
where ships may anchor, as already observed. In standing to the N. for the entrance 
0 le laibour, you may pass close to Round Island, it being steep-to ; from thence you will pro- 
a y reach the harbour’s mouth without tacking, and ought to keep close to the weather-shore in 
en ering it. After being within, anchor on the E. or N. side of Great Sober Island, or where it j 
may be most convenient. | 

rp . Back Bay of Trincomalee, on the N. side of the Peninsula, which separates it from | 
_nncoraalee Harbour, is about 3 m. wide and 1 m. in depth, bounded by Fort Frederick Flag-staff 1 
Point to the S., and Elizabeth Point to the N. The common anchorage is in the S. part of the ! 
bay, in from 7 to 10 fathoms sandy bottom, with Flag-staff Point bearing from S. by E. to S E. | 
hy S., distant 1 or IJm. The soundings decrease gradually to the sandy beach, except about a 
mile to the N.W. of the point, where rocks project from the shore to 4 fathoms. Ships may lie \ 
securely in this anchorage duiing the S.W. monsoon, and procure supplies of wood and water. | 
Buffalo beef may be got, but vegetables and other refreshments are scarce. Ships of war sometimes i 
go into the harbour to careen, or to escape the bad weather often experienced on the N.E. coa^t of | 
Ceylon, and on the Coromandel coast at the early part of the N.E. monsoon; but there being little | 
trade carried on at Trincomalee, it is seldom frequented by merchant ships. Apart from the j 
difficulty of procuring vegetables and other articles of refreshment at Tnncomalce, it is generally | 
considered an unhealthy place, being surrounded by low, marshy land. The land-winds arc very 
noxious to Europeans w*ho sleep on shore, exposed to them in the night: many seamen of 
H. M.’s fleet, under the command of Admiral Hughes, by exposure to these winds, were seized 
with spasms, which generally ended in speedy death. 

To anchor in Back Bay (which ships may safely do betw*een mid-March and mid-Oct.) having 
l>rought the Flag-staff Point W.N.W., ships.may steer directly for it, rounding it close, and 
anchoring in 10 fathoms, with it bearing S. by E. Small vessels may anchor in 0 or 7 fathoms, 
with the point bearing S.E. by E. Ships coming from the N., and wishing to anchor in Back Bay, 
should not bring Flag-staff Point to bear to the W. of S.; that bearing will lead 2 m. E. of Pigeon 
Inland, and nearly a mile E. of the Lively Rocks. When quite sure of being to the S. of these 
rocks, ships may bring the Flag-staff S. by E., and anchor as before directed. From Sept, to 
March, a ship bound into this port should take care not to fall in with the land to the S. of Flag 
staff Point, as the currents often run strong to the S. on the E. coast of Ceylon during the 
^^.E. monsoon. On the same coast they are liable to fluctuate in the S.W. monsoon, though it is 
then prudent to fall in with the laud, rather to the S. than to the N. of the purt. 

Elizabeth Point, which is over 3 m. to N. by W. of Fort Frederick, is the N. exin ine of 
Back Bay. South by E. from Elizabeth Point rather more than 2 m. are several rocks uud»:ir water 
projecting from the .shore, having 5 and 0 fathoms close to them. Directly to the E. and S.L. of 
the same point, distant i m. to 1 m., two rocks are seen, about tho size of a boat, with oth.cTs under 
water, projecting from them about J m. to .sea-ward: these are called the Lively and Hivoiac Bocks, 
having font ground 7 and 8 fathoms very close to them, and should not bo approached nearer tliau 
1’^ fathoms on the E. sido. 

A ship abreast of Elizabeth Point and the Lively Rocks, ought not in coasting to the N. to 
come under 18 fathoms, on account of several sunken rocks betwcou that point and Pigooii Lkuid, 
which are dangerous to ships making too free with the shore. Two of these rocks boar about 
S W. from the Flag-staff Point, and S.S.E. J E. from Pigeon Island, nearly mid-w'uy between 
ihese places, distant about 2 ni. from iho shore, and lie near each other. The ship Fairlic and 
11. M. S. Dioiiicde struck on these rocks. 

Navigation. A sliip leaving Trincomalee, or being abreast of Flag-staff Point in the 
B.W. monsoon, and bound to the S. part of the Coromandel coast, should keep near the N.E. coast 
cl Ceylon, as the wind frequenily hangs far to the W., and blows fresh over the low N* part of the 
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ir 4 in. from the shore, which ought not to be approached nearer than 13 fathoms. As there arr 
‘riO and 21 fathoms, water, about 6 m. from the shore, and 4 or 5 m. to the S.E. of the shoal, a ship ! 
should edge out a little when near it; but when abreast of its E. extremity, she may with the land- [ 
wind borrow towards it to 13 or 14 fathoms. The N. side of this shoai is not so steep, but is 
composed of detached knolls, the depths decreasing regularly to 9 or 10 fathoms close to its N. verge, 
and to 6 and 7 fathoms along the N.W. part close to the shore. From this shoal the coast is h*\v 
to the N.E. point of Ceylon, with 7 fathoms, water, near the sandy beach; but care is requisite to 
avoid the following danger. 

POINT PEDRO SHOAL encompasses the N.E. extremity of the island, and from thenr«^ 
stretches nearly parallel to the coast about 8 leagues to the S.E , ha\dug only 2 J to 4 fathoms on it 
m m^y places, and 2 J fathoms on two patches, in lat. 9° 50^ N.: one of these bears nearly 
-i. i b. IIom Point Palmyra, the N.E. extreme of Ceylon, distant about 5 m.; the other, N. J E. 
lom the same point, distant 4 m. Between this extensive narrow shoal and the coast there is a 
sa e c lannel (the proper Palk Strait), about 2^ to 3 m. wide, with regular soundings, soft mud, 
a horns close to the shore, 7, 8, or 9 fathoms in mid-channel, and 5 or 6 fathoms close to tlu; 
inner edge of the shoal. To the E. of it the bank of.soundings is also flat, ^Yith regular depth-^, 
eciea.sing to 5 and 6 fathoms close to the S.E. and E. parts of the shoal, and to 4 fathoms, coarse 
rown sand, close to its N.E. verge. To clear the S. part of the shoal, Paspy or Mark House in 
lat. 9° 32^ N., must bear about W.S.W. 

The late Captain P. Hey wood worked round the S. end of Point Pedro Shoal in H. I^l. ship j 
Leopard, and passed between it and the coast, through the Inner Channel, to Point Pedro village: I 
here he remained some time, and with the assistance of the Providence schooner, completed a sunev , 
of the shoal and the bank of soundings contiguous to the N. end of Ceylon; which survey ha I , 
previously been begun and carried on from Molewal Shoal by Mr. Duncan Weir, master of H. M. ' 
ship Suffolk. The lapse of more than half a century must have made great differences in the^e 
shoals, and the Middle Banks of Palk Strait. 

To pass inside of Point Pedro Shoal, Captain P. Hey wood gave the following instructions:— 
Ships coming from the S., after passing Molewal Shoal in 12 or 13 fathoms, ought to observe that 
the coast from thence takes a direction about N.W. by W.; but it is not advisable to haul in for tlio 
land nearer than 9 fathoms until in lat. 9° 34' N., between which and the S. tail of Point Peilr> * 
Shoal there are good soundings from 9 to b fathoms, the nearer the shore the more regular. Should 
the wind hang at N.W., making it necessary to beat, come no nearer the tail or inner edge of Pedr** 
Shoal than 0 fathoms; but to tlie shore you may borrow by distance, as it is steep-to aU along, wivh i 
7 fathoms at the distance of 1 or 2 cables’ lengths. If the wind is free w^hen in lat. 9'^ 33' N., steer 
in W., to got sight of the Mark House, which bears S.W. 4 W. from the S. point of Pedro Shoal. 
Jtnd when seen is an excellent mark for entering the channel; but is with difficulty discerned till 
very near. With this W. course you will carry generally more, but never less, than 6 faihop.H 
close in to the shore, along which you may steer at any convenient distance, as the wind may be. ' 
until you raise Palmyra Point, in lat. 9*^ 5 V N., Ion. 80® 12' E., which is the N.E. point of Ceylon, 
remarkable by high palmyra trees growing on it, rendering it conspicuous when seen either from 
the S.E. or N.W. From this point, a small breaking reef projects about J m.; the Leopard rounded 
^t in 7 fathoms at the distance of ^m., and anchored in that depth, with the village of Point Pedr-* 
bearing about S.S.W., and Palmyra Point S.E. i S. The village is between these points, which 
bear about E. and W. from each other nearly 3 m., Point Pedro being the N.-most part of the 
island; from hoiice, the coast extends to the N.W. point of the island W. J S. 15 or 16m. ^’bis 
X. coast of Ceylon is steep-to, with 6 or 7 fathoms, water, close to the shore, between whi( h and 
the banks there is a fine channel, from 3 or 4 to 9 m. wide, with regular soundings from 7 or 3 to 
5 fathoms, over a bottom of blue mud. 

Navigation. Ships bound from the E. coast of Ceylon to the Coromamlol Coast, uftt-r 
passing Molewal Shoal, may steer along the bank of soundings, taking cure not to e-nne uneb r 
9 or 10 fathoms in the night, until in bit. 10® 0' N.; being then clear to the N. of Point Pedi > 
Shoal, they may borrow into 8 or 9 fathoms occasionally, in crossing ovi r to Point Culimero, wbirli 
bears from Point Palmyra about N.W. 4 N., distant 13 leagues. J^’rom 10 to 2tb or 25 fathoms, 
fi-re good depths to preserve, in pas.sing from Molewal Point to Calyininv in the S.W. monso.vi; tb.. 
depth will dccreaao considerably abreast of Point Pedro Shoab and i» the N. oi iu in sbci iuo a 
tlirect course between them; but there is no danger if a ship do nor o unc under 0 or I'd 
If a ship boiTow under 15 fathoms, attention to the lead will bo rc'|m<iic‘ in crossing, as the current 
Sometimes sets to the W, in the S.W. monsoon, into Balk Bay. A\'lr-n a sliip is bound to Aiadras. 

farther to the N., she n(*od not be. particular i}i borrowing so el> c to Points i'almyra und 
Calimere, but it is prudent to keep iu soundings, and she ought to be cer.aia make the ceasi ef 
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/ Coromandel well to the S. of her port of destination, for the current frequently sets very strong to 
N. along that coast in the S.W. monsoon. The current during the S.W. monsoon sometimes sets 
into the bay between the continent and the N. part of Ceylon, but more frequently in the opposite 
direction, to the E., rendering it proper to keep within a moderate distance of the land; for a dull- 
sailing ship happening to round the E. side of Ceylon at a great distance in the strength of the 
S.W. monsoon would probably not be able to make the coast until to the N. of Madras, which has 
often been experienced. 

PALK BAY, between the continent and the N. part of Ceylon, and named after Governor 
Palk by the Dutch, is bounded by Adam’s Bridge and its contiguous islands to the S., by Calimere 
Point and the coast of Tanjore to the N. and W., and by the N. part of Ceylon with its islands to 
the E. The Dutch described three channels formed between Calymere Point and the N. end of 
Ceylon, which lead into Palk Bay: but the S. channel, called Palk Strait, contiguous to the 
N. coast of Ceylon, is probably the only one that may be considered safe for large ships, and even 
this is only impeifectly kno\^n, as the banks are liable to shift, and the W. part of the channel has 
not been all surveyed. 


There are two entrances into Palk Bay from the E.; one between Point Calimere and the 
N. end of the Middle Banks, having 19 to 24 ft. \ the other between the S. end of the same banks 
and the N. coast of Ceylon, with 5^ to 6 fathoms. All commanders, with a vessel drawing 12 ft., 
are advised to make use of that to the S., the proper Palk Strait, e.xcept with a leading wind, or 
with the aid of steam. 

I The N. Channel. Paumben Pass bears from Point Calimere about S.W. by S. 73 m. After 
I rounding the spit that stretches off to rather more than a mile E. of the latter place in about 
j 3fathoms, 3 m. off shore, small vessels may stand S.W. ^ S., keeping in 34 to 4 fathoms till two 
I large detached Palmyra-trees to the W. bear about N. She is then clear of the banks. This 
I channel, through the centre of which the above directions lead, is 3 m. wide, having a small sandy 
knoll, with only 2J fathoms on it, about a mile inside its S. boundary, and 4 m. S.S.E. of the point. 
The depths on each side vary from 2 to 3 fathoms, with a bottom of hard sand, while that of the 
channel itself is mostly mud. 

The Middle Banks from the above channel stretch in a S. direction to within 8 m. of tho 
j Ceylon coast, having an average breadth of 3 m., with uneven soundings of 2 to Si fathoms, and in 
I one place only 9 ft. This spot is situated S^-m. nearly S.S.E. from Point Calimere, and 9^m. 

S.E. from the two remarkable trees already noticed. It is composed of hard fine sand, and should 
I be carefully avoided. There is always what is called a swash over these banks, which renders it 
j hazardous to be on them in an open boat during a breeze. 

; _ In the N.E. monsoon a vessel bound against it should work up on the Ceylon side as far as 
l^iyts, w'hen she may stand over to the coast of India, and creep to windward in smooth water. 
Hith the strong currents ever attendant on the monsoons in the middle of the Bay, it is impos¬ 
sible to contend against them without thus taking advantage of smooth water and weather- 
shores. 

The S. Channel, In beating into the Bay against the S.W. monsoon, a vessel should stand 
over to the N. co^t of Gey on, and work down to the island of Delft (Nedaenteevo), whence a 
stretch may be made across tho Bay to its W. side, where land and sea-breezes will be met with, 
accompanied by smooth water. The well-known Pedro Shoal extends from 20 m. S.E. of Point 
I Pedro to about 6 or 7 m. Is.W. of it, and even joins to tbe Middle Banks; but this N. part of it 
• has not been horoughly examined, though known to have patches with 4 fathoms in some places. 

There is a goo channel of 2 J to 3 m., with 7, 8, and 9 fathoms, mud, between it and the shore. 

, The most dangerous part on its N. end bears from the point about E. to E.S.E. 4 m. off shore. 

) It has in some parts as little as 2J- fathoms, and a vessel in passing it ought not to shoal her water 
I on the bank to less than 0 fathoms, when she will be about 3 m. off shore, with deep water inside. 

Inside this, a vessel working to the W. may approach the shore with safety to within 4 in., carrying 
I from 6 to 8 fathoms, sand and mud, till abreast of Kangeserong, which may be known from its 
j two bungalows, each built on a rocky platform washed by the sea. To avoid some foul ground, 
j which reaches from the beach at this place to a distance of 2 m. from shore, a little further W., 
she must now be careful not to shoal her water to less than 0 fathoms on her in-shore tack, or to 
j less than 5 on her N. or off-shore board, as the S. end of the Middle Banks, with 2^ and 3 fathoms 
over it, lies to the N. The channel is 6 m. broad from the foul ground to the end of the banks, 
with 5^- to 8 fathoms, sand and mud in it; when the opening between Karateevo -(Amsterdam 
T'land) and the main bears due S., the foul ground is passed, but then there is shoal water (with 
patches of 3J and 4^ fathoms) extending as far as has been surveyed to the.N.W. of Karateevo. 
Groat caution is necessary in a large sliip when passing over this space, and the lead must be kept 
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going. A vessel can then shape a course to any part of the bay, having good anchorage in 1 to 
5 fathoms J to J in. outside any of the islands. Following these directions, a vessel from Point 
Pedro ought not to shoal her water to less than 4 fathoms, but more generally have a depth from 
5 to 6 fathoms. 

If bound to Jaffna, she should, after passing Kayts, stand to the S., rounding Elwateevo, 
Anellateevoo, and Namateevo, at a distance of 1 to 2 ra., till within 2 or 3 m. of Nedaeutoevo 
(Delft), which she w'ill make ahead. She may then steer more to E., keeping about a mile from 
lomgrateevo, and taking care not to haul lo the N. of E. till that island has been left 4 or 5 in. 
behind, or till Calmaene Point bears about N.E. by E. A small vessel, having Calmaene Point 
E. by N. to N.E., may steer for it till she opens Jaffna Fort Church clear of the island of Nainie- 
teevo, when she can stand freely for the opening, carrying from 4 to 2^ fathoms over a rocky ledge, 
^ 2J and 3 fathoms inside on sand, and anchor with the following bearings:—Calmaene Point E., 
Fort Church about N. by W,; but care must be taken not to approach Calmaene Point within 
yards, as there are some rocky heads some distance from it. 

The anchorage for a large vessel is outside the uncky ledge, with the Fort Church bearing 
N. by E. over the centre of a small island called Small Pox Island, just clear of the small Cocoa- 
nut Tope on Mandeteevo and Calmaene Point N.E. by E.; she would then be in 44 fathoms, 
sand, about 2 m. off the islands.' It must be borne in mind, however, that this anchorage ought 
not to be used from the middle of May to the middle of Aug., when the S.W, monsoon, from which 
there is no shelter, blows with great violence. 

A rock was supposed to exist in the approach to Jafnapatam from the W.; but after a careful 
examination, no such danger could be discovered ; and although some pilots declare that it is still 
there, they are unable to point out the precise spot. This, added to the testimony of some divers, 
who declare that they never met with it, although employed in the neighbourhood from childhood, 
may lead us safely to infer that the pilots are in error, and that no impediment is offered to tlui 
safe navigation of this part of the coast. 

If bound to Kayts. No vessel, drawing more than 8 ft., should attempt to enter the harbour ; 
for although there are 7^ ft. in the channel at L. W. spiings, the greatest rise is not more than 
10 in. To avoid the foul ground extending 1J m. to the W. of the N.W. end of Karateevo, a ve>^scl 
ought to keep in 5 fathoms till Ehvateevo bears S. by W.; she may then stand for that ishvud, 
shoaling lier water to 3 fathoms till Fort Hamenhiel (built on a rock, at the N. side of the entrance), 
bears S.E. by S., when she can steer for it, keeping the Custom-house Point, on whicli is a largo 
clumpy tree, over the low sandy point of Karateevo, till within J m. She wllb now be in *.) ft. 
smooth water, and keeping more to the S., may round the fort at the distance from 200 to 
700 yards, according to circumstances, care being taken when inside to borrow over on the N. side 
of the harbour till past an old bungalow on that side. Any anchorage may then be selected, hut 
the best is off the Custom-house, in 11 or 12 ft., mud. Outside good anchomge is obtained in 
either monsoon, in 13 or 14 ft. smooth water, with the fort bearing S.E. l.V m.. the N. end of 
Elwateevo S.W. J m., and the N.W. end of Amsterdam Island N.E. In the S.W. monsoon tlio 
bank of Elwateevo may be approached a little closer, and in the N.E. monsoon, she may go iicari'i* 
the foul ground off Amsterdam, wdiich will give a vessel more room for weighing. Large vessels 
should, of course, anchor farther out. 


MADRAS, OR COROMANDEI. COAST. 

We commence a description of this coast with the Paiiinben Pass and the Indian shore iVuin 
that place to Point Calimere. The Madura coast extends from Tonitory to Kotti|>itt>am, iu lat. 
11° 58' N., and Ion. 79° 15' E., just to tho N. of which a narrow sand-bank projects offshore 13 m. 
tu the E., which maybe said to mark the boundary between tho Madura and Tanjore districts. The 
Tanjore coast extends from Kottipatnam round Point Calimere and beyond Negapatam. 

The Paumben Pass N. entrance lies nearly 0 m. to the W. of the Great Ramiserara Temple. 
and about 1 m. to the W. of Paumben light-house. Some ai^count of it has been given in ibe pn^- 
ceding chapter, which describes the Gulf of Manar. Vessels drawing more than 12 ft. cannot pass 
through yet, but the approach on the N. side is clear of all obetructions iiavigaiion. Paumben 
in lat. 9° 17' N., Ion. 79° 12' E., is 07 ft. above sea, and viffblo 12 m. off. Its colunia 
is circular, and about 50 ft. high. The light may bo steered for on any bearing between S.W. and 
^•E., but the Pass must only be entered by daylight, and a ( h)veiument pilot must bo taken. 

Tonitory or Tonitorai Point, rd>out 2 m. to the . of Paumiien Taght, is thi) E, extreme of 
^^0 Eamnad promontory (the E. portion of Madura), the coast of which hence trends to W. 
V N. and W.N.W., for some 12 m., to the mouth of Vigay river and Autankurry town ; and ihcucc 
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?oi nd N.W. to Devipatnnm. -whence the Madura coast tahes a general direction of N.N.E. to Kotti- 
patnim, beyond which the Tanjore coast curves round by the N. and E. to Calimere. The principal 
towns on this coast are Devipatnam. Tondy. Minbeseh and Kottipatnam, in the province of Madura ; 
and Adrampatam, in Tanjore, in lat. 10° 20' N., and Ion. 79° 20' E., from which town to Point 
Calimere (a distance of 28 m.) there is only one small fishing village, that part of the coast being 
very low, and intersected by numerous small creeks and rivulets, which overflow^ the country for a 
considerable distance from the sea. The entrance of Muttupettai, the largest of these rivulets, is 
19 m. W. of Point Calimere, and off it there is a mud flat, on which was found only 3 ft. water at 
low tides. This and the other creeks communicate with an extensive back-watel*, which is only 
navi<Table by the smallest description of trading boats. From the town of Adrampatam to Tonitory 
the whole coast is thickly populated, principally by Hindoos and a few Mahomedan traders. 

The coast is low and sandy, some parts are well cultivated with grain, and in the vicinity of 
towns and villages there are extensive groves of cocoa-nut trees, but the principal produce is salt, 
which is procured from salt pans on the banks of creeks that intersect the whole coast. In all the 
towns and many villages there are remains of large temples and some fine choultries; the latter are 
still kept in tolerable repair for travellers. At the village of Shalavanaikapatnam there is a splendid 
column erected in the middle of a small fort, both of which w’ere built by the Rajah of Tanjore, in 
1814,. to commemorate the victories gained by British troops over those of France. 

The soundings along this coast are regular, there being 44 and 5 fathoms at the distance of 
0 m. off shore, from thence it shoals gradually to the beach. There is a narrow sand bank, extend¬ 
ing 13 m. off shore, from a low point, in lat 10° 2'N., Ion. 79° 19'E., on which there is only 
1 and Q fathoms water. In passing this part of the coast a vessel ought to be kept out in 6 fathoms, 
which would take her clear of the bank. There is a small rocky patch, with only 2 fathoms on it, 
due S. of the bungalows on Point Calimere; by keeping in a line of soundings of 3 J to .4 fathoms, 
about 3 m. off shore, a vessel would pass outside of these rocks and foul ground off the point, and 
inside the N.E. boundaiy of the outer reefs; the channel between these dangers is l| m. wide, 
with from 3 to 4i fathoms water in it. Off the extreme point of Calimere there is a sand-bank 
that extends 1 m. off shore, on which the sea beats very heavily; this bank affords tolerably good 
shelter to the trading boats in blowing weather. 

Winds and Weather. In the Gulf of Manaar and Palk Bay the S.W. winds generally com¬ 
mence about mid-April, with fine clear weather; and early in May the monsoon blows fresh, and 
continues until mid-Aug., when it moderates, and gradually dies away about the.end of Sept.; the 
sky then begins to be overcast with dark clouds, and about the 10th of Oct. the N.E. monsoon com¬ 
mences, with hard squalls from all quarters, accompanied by heavy rain, thunder, and lightning; 
tins weatlier continues during the month, the wind then becomes steady from N.E., but during the 
months of Nov., Dec., and Jan., there are frequent gales and much rain. In the early part of Feb. 
the N.E. winds take off, and regular sea and land-breezes set in, which continue until mid-March, 
when calms prevail for several days, and the weather becomes very warm, until the return of the 
S.W. winds in April. 

Navigation A ship being in 18 or 20 fathoms water, abreast of Point Pedro Shoal, and bound 
to Negapatam in the S.W. monsoon, should steer N.W. by N. 8 or 10 leagues, taking care to keep in 
soundings; if the water deepen after having run a few leagues to the N. of the head of the shoal, 
she ought to haul more to the W., and keep in from 12 to 10 fathoms; for the wind often draws to 
W. or to N.N.W., with a strong current sometimes running to the N. rendering it difficult to 
1 get near the land between Point Calimere and Negapatam, when a ship is far out in the. offing. In 
j the S.W. monsoon the currents on the E. coast of Ceylon, from 40 to 50 m. off shore, set mostly to 
i the S. or S.S.E., according to the direction of the land, if passing in sight of the low land about 
I ( .ilimere Point, a large ship should not come under 6 or 7 fathoms towards the shoal flat projecting 
■ from that point, and you will in this depth pass the point at the distance of 2i or 3 leagues. Steer 
* afterwards along the coast in 8 fathoms, wdiich will lead outside the 3 fathoms shoal, situated to 
the S, of Negapatam ; and when the white house, which is about 5 m. to the S. of that place, bears 
10 the S. of W., you are clear of its N. extreme, and may haul in for the road, and anchor in 5 or 

54 fiuhoms. ^ , 

CALIMEEE or CALYMEEE POINT (the beacon) in lat. 10° 18' N., Ion. 79° 524 E., is low, 
covered at high tides, and not to be approached under 54 or 6 fathoms; the two pagodas, called Point 
Calimere Pagodas, in lat. 10° 224 N., ion. 79° 514' E., stand E. and W. of each other, about 1 m. 
inland, and 54 m. to the N.N.W. of the beacon on the point. From these pagodas 
the direction of the coast is about N. i W. to Negapatam, distance 20 m.; all the land in this space 
is low, luid planted with cocoa-nut trees near the sea. In lat. 10° 284^ N., about 6 ra. to the N. of 
the two pagodas, there is a remarkably tall cocoa-nut tree by itself, and 3 m. faithor a tn/t of the 
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same trees much higher thau the rest, which bears W. from the S. end of Negapatam Shoal. Jii 
hit. 10® 30' N., about 5 m. to the N. of the tuft of trees last mentioned, there is a clump of thick 
bushes, or small trees, a little elevated, which is the first thing seen in making the land from the 
S.E.: and it rises in the form of a saddle, when viewed from 17 or 18 fathoms water, o or 0* leagues 
off shore. This saddle-bush is at a small distance from the sea, and about I J- m. to the S.R.W. of 
a sand-hill near the beach, which has on it some cocoa-nut trees, and bears due W. from the N. end 
of Negapatam Shoal; close to the sand-hill, on the N. side, a white house is perceived among the 
trees near the beach, which is also a mark for the N. end of the shoal. 

Negapatam Shoal extends nearly N. and S. about 01 or 7 m., and is little more than 2 cables’ 
lengths across on any part; it is composed of hard sand and stones, having from 24ft. on its S. 
part to 19 ft. at its N. part. About mid-channel between it and the shore, the depths are from | 
3.J- to fathoms, and 5 fathoms close to its inner edge. The S. end of the shoal is distant from 
the beach about 3 m., and the N. end about 4 m. The depths close to the shoal on the outside are 
0 and 7 fathoms; therefore, a ship bound to the N. ought not to come under 7'^ fathoms until to 
the N. of the sand-hill and white house among the trees near the beach, or until Negapatam flag¬ 
staff, or the black Pagoda bears N.W. ^ W., or N.W. by W.; she may then haul in, over some 
knolls that lie near the head of the shoal, and if the flag-sUff bear to the N. of N.W. W., will 
have overfalls of 7 to 5 fathoms on them. From 21 ft. water on the N. point of the shoal, Nega¬ 
patam flag-staff bears N.W. distant 8 m., and the sand-hill about W. The 3-fathoms patch of 
Negapatam Shoal is in lat. 10® 36' N., abreast of the saddle-bush, above noticed. 

The Anchorage at Negapatam during the fair season is in 5 or 54 fathoms, soft ground, with 
the flag-staff about W. or W, by S., off shore 14 or 2 m. When the weather is unsettled, ships 
should anchor out in 6 or 7 fathoms, with the flag-staff W. ^ S., and the highest of the five pagodas 
^"^•W., good holding-ground. Fresh provisions for present use may be obtained^ with vegetables, 
fruit and rice; but fire-wood is scarce. The watering-place is at a great tank, about ^ m. up the 
river. Ships generally employ the country boats to bring off water, as it might be clangorous to 
use their own, ou account of the surf, which breaks high on the bar with any swell. The ri.se of 
tide on the springs is about 3 ft.; H. W. about 5 h. on F. and C. of moon. i 

NEGAPATAM (the Fort) is in lat. 10® 46' N., Ion. 79® 50' E. The town lies to the N. of 
the Fort, near the entrance of a little river capable of receiving small country vessels, which has a 
N. and S. entrance, the land between them being an island; the boats use the windward entrance in 
passing out, and the leeward one in returning, according to the monsoon. The bar is tolerably smooth 
in fine weather, when ships’ boats may go over it into the river; but they cannot land anywhere 
olse, on account of the surf. A considerable trade is carried on at this place by small coasting 
vessels ; and, as it is now the terminus of the Great Southern India Railway, a good number of ships 
ttnd steamers make use of this roadstead. An Act passed in 1807 by the Madras Government, 
decrees that “ The ports of Negapatam and Nagore shall be treated as one and the same port; es ory 
vessel, in respect of which port-dues shall have been charged and taken at one of the said ports, 
being oxempU'd from the charge of entering the other port.” About U m. N.N.W. from the FdvI. 
stands the old Black Pagoda, which is one of the most conspicuous objects in approaching this part 
of tlie coast, the whole of it having a low, drowned aspect when first seen from the uiViag, and is 
mostly a sandy, barren soil, planted with cocoa-nut trees in many places. | 

Light. Negapatam now shows a jixed light on a white tower, at 82 ft. above sea, and viti’-le 
PI m. oli; in lat. 10® 40' N., Ion. 79® 50' E. 

Nagore five White Pagodas are in lat. 10® 49' N., distant about 4 m. from Negapannn. or 
3 m. from the Black Pagoda, the direction of the coast between them being nearly N. Tlu'sc h ' 
Pagodas are excellent sea-marks for distinguishing Nagmv Kiver, which is close to tlu in on tne 
N. side, and where a great trade is carried on in piece-goods, rice, &c. There are 8 ft. on ibc^ bar 
at II. W. during the springs; the rise of tide about 3ft, and it flows to SJh. Several vc-m'I.- ot 1 
200 and 300 tons burthen belong to this place, and are navigated by natives, who conduct tliom j 
the coast of Sumatra, Achcon, Malacca Strait, and other jiarts on the E. side of the Bay ol lb uira), | 
where they have a constant trade. The anchorage in the road is 2 or 3 rn. off the oiuranco oi ibo 
river, in 5 or 6 fathoms, with tlie five White Pagodas W.S.W. or W. by S. The coast is low, and 
at times inundated near the mouth of the river. . . t ^ . i ! 

Karikal, Oi; Caricall, a small French settlement subordinate to PondichcTry, about j- 0 tn, to thf' t 
N. of Negapatam, and about 2 leagues from Tronquebar, may bo known by a bushy tree noni it. Ships ' 
Olay anchor abreast this river in 5 or 6 fathoms; hut the entrance is not easily perceived, being iorTucd I 
by a narrow point of sand extending along the coast; the opening is to the N., nearly piir.illol to it, 
which is the caeo with most of the rivers hereabout. To the B. of Karical River about a mile, i; 
^oluncherry River; and betivceu this and Nagore is Tiroomale River: the bars at the moutiis of 
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these small rivers render them navigable only at H. W. by boats, or small country vessels called 
chiJingas. 

Light. On Karical Flag-staff, in lat. 10° 55' N., Ion. 79° 50' E., a fixed light is now showm, 
65 ft. above H. W., and visible 8 m. 

TRANftTJEBAR, in lat. 11° 1' N., Ion. 79° 51' E., bears about N. from Nagore, distant about 
4 leagues; and is easily known, by the fort and houses having a neat appearance, and being generally 
very'white. In coasting along from Negapatam to Tranquebar, the shore may be approached to 
0 fathoms; the depths are 5 fathoms about 2m. off, 7 fathoms about 3m., and 12 fathoms about 
0 m. off shore. In passing the river at Tranquebar, a ship ought not to come under 6 or 7 fathoms, 
on account of a bank projecting to a small distance from the shore. From Tranquebar, the coast 
extends nearly N. about 7 leagues, to the entrance of Coleroon River, and may be approached to 
6 or 7 fathoms, regular soundings; but 10 or 11 fathoms are good depths to preserve in coasting 
along. To the N. of Tranquebar, at 2 leagues’ distance, lies the village Caverypatam, in lat. 
11° 8' N., close to the mouth of the river called New Cavery, and near it two small pagodas stand 
at a little distance from the sea. 

The small river Trimul-vassel, taking its name from a pagoda that is seen inland, is about 
2 leagues to the N. of Caverypatam, having a bank stretching nearly a mile from its mouth; but 
as the depth in the approach to it gradually decreases, it is not dangerous. The land to the N. of 
this river is rather higher than the coast to tlie S., which from Point Calimere is all very low, and 
only discerned from the offing by the trees and buildings. On the S. part of the coast, the bank 
of soundings is very flat to 20 fathoms about 5 m. off; but from 70 fathoms about 8 or 8-1 leagues 
from the land, it has a steep declivity to no ground, 100 fathoms. To the N. of Nagore soundings 
do not extend so far out, the depths from thence being generally 40 or 45 fathoms about 5^ or 
0 leagues off shore, and the bank shelves suddenly, from 45 or 50 fathoms to no ground. 

Coleroon River, in lat. 11° 23' N., has within the entrance a small island, with the Fort of 
Devicotta, and may be known in coming from the S. by the land terminating in a point on the 
S. side the river, the direction of which being first N., from thence turns to N.N.W. and N.W. 
by N. about 3 leagues, to Porto-Novo, forming a kind of bay. But the best mark to know this 
place is a thick plantation of trees near the sea, called Coleroon Wood, which is higher than the 
other land, and when first seen from sea, appears like a low, level island, sloping towards each 
extreme. Inland are situated four remarkable buildings, called the Chalambram Pagodas; when 
just touching the S. part of Coleroon Wood, they bear W. ^ N.; when on the middle of it they hear 
W.; but will not be perceived if a ship is well in shore, until they open to the N. of the wood, 
bearing then W. by S. 1- S. 

Kodiampolayem, in lat. 11° 22' N., is a village near the mouth of Coleroon River, and is the 
N.-most port of Tanjore district. Then commences the district of South Arcot, which extends to 
Covelong; beyond that to Pulicat is the district of Madras. 

COLEROON SHOAL projects 5 m. to N. from the river entrance, and stretching to the S., 
joins the shore about the S. part of Coleroon Wood ; the inner part of it is dry at L. W., and from 
11 to 12 fathoms near the outer edge, it is steep to 3 or 4 fathoms. A large ship, in coasting along 
here, should not come under 15 fathoms in the night, nor under 12 or 13 fathoms in the day, toward 
this dangerous shoal. H.M.S. Falmouthj standing in towards the shoal in the night, intending to 
tack in 12 fathoms, but missing stays, got into 4^ fathoms, and was obliged to anchor; the weather 
Icing moderate, they warped out in the morning and made sail. It may be observed that the water 
shoals more suddenly in standing towards the shore about Coleroon than at any other part of the 
coast. When the S. Chalambram Pagoda is on with the S. part of Coleroon Wood, you are abreast 
the S. end of the Shoal, which does not extend far out. When the two middle Pagodas are in one, 
bearing W.S.W., and Porto-Novo flag-staff W. by N. } N., a ship will be in 12 fathoms, near the 
N. end of the Shoal, which is here nearly 3 m. distant from the shore : but a ship hound into Porto- 
Novo should bring the flag-staff W. by N., when the two middle Chalambram Pagodas are bearing 
W.S.W. -J- S., she will then be clear of the N, end of the shoal, and.may haul in for the Road; or 
if in 18 or 20 fathoms, she may haul in for it, when the flag-staff bears W.N.W. 

Porto-Novo, in about lat. 11'^ 30' N,, and 3 leagues N.N.W. of Coleroon River, is a place of 
some trade, and the road afford.s good anchorage in S. winds, being sheltered from these by Coleroon 
Shoal, which breaks the swell. Ships may anchor in 6 fathoms, mud, good holding-ground, with 
the S. Chalambram Pagoda S.W. W., and Porto-Novo flag-staff W. i N., off shore 2 ra. The 
river is small, navigable only by boats and country vessels. Water i^ procured from a tank a little 
way up, but it is brackish, and of a pernicious quality. There is an iron-foundry here, the light 
from whicli, it is thought, may sometimes be mistaken for the light at Pondicherry. ^ [See remarks 
on Pondicherry.) 
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Cuddalore Town and Eiver, in lat. 11° 43' N., Ion. 79° 40' E., bears from Porto-Novo nearl}" 
N. by E., distant about 3 leagues ; the coast is safe to approach to 7,8, or 9 fathoms, from 2 to 3 m. 
off shore. A little to the N. of Porto-Novo begin white sand-hills near the sea, which extend along 
shore, and from the offing appear like islands, being higher than the adjacent coast. The anchorage 
at Cuddalore is in 5 or 0 fathoms, good ground, with the flag-staff N.\T. by N. to N.W. ^ N., and 
the first tuft of trees to the N. of the bar N.W. by W., when the back-water or river will be dis¬ 
tinctly seen; and the flag-staff will appear between two high, sandy hillocks, but rather nearer the 
S. one, and the white building and church in the centre between the S. sandy hillock and the tuft 
of trees at the bar. The river is small, shut up by a bar at the entrance, and navigable only by 
boats. Water, fresh provisions, vegetables, fruit, and other refreshments, are got at this place. 
The ruins of Fort St. David lie 2 or 3 m. to the N. of Cuddalore, from which a bank proiects a 
little more than ^ m. to sea-ward. From Cuddalore to'Pondicherry the coast extends about N. by E. 

5 leagues, being low and sandy near the sea, and may be approached wdth safety to 8 or 9 fathoms, 
the soundings decreasing regularly to 7 fathoms about 1 or m. off shore. From 42 or 45 fathoms, 
about 0 leagues from the land, the bank has a steep declivity to no soundings. In coasting along 
from Point Calimere to Pondicherry, a ship may at disci-etion keep in soundings between 10 and 14 
fathoms; except when passing Coleroon Shoal, she ought not to come under 13 or 14 fathoms. 
Captain Driver, of the ship Clyde, states that he got into shoal soundings on a bank bff Cuddalore; 
having made the land off Porto-Novo, and steering occasionally N.N.E. along the coast, in 12 ami 
13 fathoms, shoals suddenly to 5 fathoms, and had many casts from 5 to 6^ fathoms, then hauled 
more off, and soon deepened. 

PONDICHEEEY, in lat. 11° 56' N., Ion. 79° 50' E., is situated close to the sea, and easily dis¬ 
tinguished by its numerous buildings, having an agreeable aspect when viewed from sea-ward. To the 
N.W. of the town, on a long, flat hill, there is a piece of remarkable black land at a small distance 
in the country, having on it a grove or tuft of trees, which is the fimt thing discerned in approaching 
this part of the coast, and is a good mark to know Pondicherry. There is a small river, into which 
the country boats and small vessels enter, when trading to this place. In the fair-weather season, 
from Jan. to Oct., the common anchorage in the road is abreast the town, in 7 or 8 fathoms, about. 
J m. from it; small ships may moor in 5^ or 6 fathoms; but during the season when stormy 
weather may be apprehended, it is prudent to anchor well out, in 12 or 14 fathoms, in what is called 
the outer road. 

Light. A fixed light has been established in the square since 1836. It is exhibited all night, 
131 ft. above sea level, and may be seen, in clear weather, 14 m. During the N.E. monsoon, that 
is from Oct. to March, vessels arriving in the night may find good and conveniant anchorage in 10 
or 12 fathoms, with the light bearing by compass from W. to W.N.W. During the S.W. monsoon, 
from IMarch to Oct., bad weather is not to be apprehended, and vessels may then anchor at night in 
0 or 7 fathoms, with the light bearing by compass from W. to W, by N. The positions for anchor¬ 
ing, hero recommended, are those w’hich, in the respective seasons, will be found most convenient 
for communication with the shore. 

Caution. The light from the chimney of an iron-foundry at Porto-Novo, 10 leagues to the 
S., may sometimes be mistaken for Pondicheny Light; an error which might be productive of dis¬ 
astrous consequences. In clear weather the distinction between the two lights would be sufficiently 
obvious, from the foundry light changing its brilliancy at the time of feeding the furnaces; but in 
hazy weather this change might be attributed to the variable state of the atmosphere; in which 
case the soundings must determine tho position of the ship. A vessel from tlie S., and bound for 
Pondicherry, being in doubt respecting tho light seen on the coast, should immediately be put under 
easy sail, and keeping in readiness to manceuvre, stand in shore when the wind will permit, and 
endeavour to make out the light. Tho lead should be kept constantly going in order to receive due 
warning when to stand off'; this being especially necessary near Coleroon, where the water shoals 
suddenfy. lu crossing the Coleroon Bank, the bottom is sandy and good for anchorage, should the 
wind from the sea not be too fresh. There is not sufficient depth of water on some pans of tho 
hank for large ships, and although by bringing eitlier light on a bearing about N.W. hy ^V.. all 
d.in^a-r is avoided as far as grounding is concerned; yet there would be reason to fear that if a ship 
was off Pondicherry, the wind would not permit her tq lay up sufficiently soon lor the road, parti¬ 
cularly in the S.W. monsoon, and that she would And hei*self past it, or at least obligod to anchor 
too far to the N., and in a position very inconvenient for receiving or discharging cargo, or for coni- 
niuniciiting ^\lth the shore. ^ ^ 

The coast, from Pondicherry to Sadras, is 15 leagues, and the direction nearly N.N.E.; but 
the mouth of the Palar river is more prominent than any other part, and bears N.N.L. 4 E. from 
Pondicherry. The shore is in general low, with sand-hills in some places honiing the soa; from 
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10 to l-t and 15 fathoms are good depths to keep, in sailing between these places. From 42 or 45 
fathoms, about 5 or 0 leagues off shore, the bank shelves suddenly to no ground. The bottom is 
mostly sand or gravel in the offing. Conjimeer, or Coonemode, a small river, where there are 
some ruins of buildings, is distant about 4^ leagues N.N.E. from Pondicherry; between them sarid- 
liills extend along the coast, and behind these, the black land from the back of Pondicheriy, gra¬ 
dually decreasing, terminates about 1 m. to the S. of Conjimeer. Abreast of this place the anchorage 
is good in G to 8 fathoms, about 1^ or 2 m. off shore. Mercanum, in lat. 12° 12' N., a place of 
salt manufacture, having a good road into the interior, is on a back-water about midway between 
Pondicherry and the Palar river. Alemparva, in lat. 12° IG' N., bears nearly N.N.E. ^ E. from 
Conjimeer, about 3 leagues; a thick wood and a village are perceived, from whence to the S. point 
of Alemparva river, which projects a little into the sea, the coast is rather low. The N. side of the 
river is covered with trees, and several small hills appear in the country. 

Palar River Mouth, in lat. 12° 27' N., bearing N.N.E. I- E. from Alemparva Fort, has its source 
in the Mysore country, and it flows past Arcot and Chingleput to the sea, about 4 m. to the S. of 
Sadras, where it forms a prominent part of the coast; its entrance is contracted by a bar, or narrow 
' ridge of sand, inside of which the river becomes of considerable width. 

SADRAS, in lat. 12° 32' N., Ion. 80° 10' E., bears from the entrance of the small river 
Alemparva N.N.E. 6^ leagues; the coast between them is generally barren, with some sand-hills; 
and few trees appear till within 3 leagues of the former place, where is the S. extremity of a thick 
1 wood of Palmyra-trees, extending about a league along shore to the N. Abreast of this wood, the 
I sliore being more flat than to the N. or S., a ship in passing should edge out a little, into 11 or 
12 fathoms. There is another wood about 5 or 6 m. to the N. of the former, which appears to 
juoject in a point when viewed from the S. From abreast the S. part of this wood, the flag-staff 
of Sadras may be perceived over the trees that hide the town; for this place is not easily discerned 
from the sea, on account of the trees with which it is surrounded. Two pagodas may be seen in 
passing, one to the S., the other to the N.; but they are not very conspicuous. This part of the 
coast is known from sea-ward by a ridge of hills inland, at the back of Sadras, some of which are 
very rugged; and this ridge is generally called the High Land of Sadras, or Sadras Hills. When 
the highest of these bears N.W., the town of Sadras is nearly abreast. 

The coast from Sadras to Madras, e.xtending N. by E., and N. ^ E., about 11 leagues, is generally 
low and woody near the sea; but inland there are high hills. In coasting along, from 12 to 17 or 
2«) fathoms are good depths to preserve. Come not under 12 or 14 fathoms in a large ship, parti¬ 
cularly in the night, when to the N. of the Seven Pagodas, on account of tlie reef of Tripaloor. 
On this part of the coast, the bank, as before, has a sudden declivity, from 40 to 45 fathoms, sand 
or gravel, about 5 or 6 leagues off shore, to no ground. About 3 or 4 m. off shore at Sadras, the 
depths are 9 and 10 fathoms, but to the N. of that place the coast becomes more steep, those 
depths being about 2 or 3 m. off. 

The Seven Pagodas of Muliveram, about 7 m. to the N. of Sadras, are not discernible except 
when well in with the land: two of them are near the sea, one of which, standing on a rock, is 
wjLshdd by it, and is now nearly destroyed, although this pagoda, it is said, formerly stood at a con¬ 
siderable disi;ance inland, the sea having encroached greatly on the land; four of them are in the 
valley near the foot of the S. high land, and the other on its e.xtreme point: the view of those in 
the valley is often intercepted by the woods, particularly when they bear to the W. From the 
Seven Pagodas to Covelong, the coast extends N. by E. J E., about 3J leagues; between them 
Tripaloor Rocky Shoal, in lat. 12° 87' N , projects about 1 m. into the sea, and bears about S.E. by 
S from the small hill of Tripaloor, known by being much nearer the shore than any of the otliers. 
This reef should have a proper berth in passing, for it appears to be <*p-to, as hereabouts the 
Eocliinrjham ship struck upon a rock and soon bilged; had 6 fathoms under the bow, G j a little 
way ahead, 5^ under the stern, and 4 fathoms at the main chains. From the wreck two of tlic 
Seven Pagodas bearing S. W., and the extremes of the land from N. to S. by W., estimated distance 
offshore about 2 m. Covelong, about 17 m. to S. of IMadras, is a village now, but was formerly a 
large town with a fort, called Saadut Bundor It is 0 m. above the Seven Pagodas, and is a pro¬ 
jection of tlie coast with a demgerous reef extending from it more than 1 m. 

Covelong Reef, from 16 m. to 18 m. to the S. of Madras Light-house, seems to extend for 
some distance off shore to the N.E. of Tripalore Hill. Vessels should not bring the Madras 
fldHlu'tifj light (seen best from a little way up the rigging) to the E. of a N. bearing, when abreast | 
of Covelong. 

St Thome, St Thomas, or Milapore, in lat. 13° 1' N., bearing from Covelong N. i E., 
about 5 leagues, is a small town close to the sea, having near it a plantation of Palmyra trees ; the 
iiduud country is hillv, and the N.-most hill, called Mount St Thomas, in lat, 13° OJ' N., about 
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but safe to approach to 9 or 10 fathoms: between them a black pagoda is seen in passing. The 
mouth of the Adyar lliver is about 4 m. to S. of the light-house. 

From Point Cali mere to Madras the greatest part of the coast is lined with a sandy beach, 
having a great surf rolling in upon it during both monsoons, which renders it hazardous and im¬ 
prudent to land at any time in a ship s boat. Along the whole extent of coast, on this side of the 
peninsula, to Bengal River, the country boats are peculiarly constructed for passing through the 
surf; being built without timbers, with their planks sewed together, they bend to its force, and are 
very easily repaired. 

MADRAS, or FORT ST. GEORGE, is the principal settlement on the coast of Coromandel, 
and the seat of the Governor and Council of that Presidency. The town within the walls of the 
tort, where most of the Government offices are, is composed of neat and well-built houses, with flat, 
terrace-roofs. The Black Town, which is larger, lies to the N., at a small distance, inhabited by 
Hindoo merchants, Moors, Armenians, Jews, &c., with some Europeans, who have not houses in 
the tort or in the extensive suburbs of Madras. A small river or canal extends around great part 
ol the walls of the fortifications, adding considerably to the security of the place, which teas formerly 
deemed a very strong fortress. It is a place of great trade, and the coast, although sandy close to 
the sea, becomes fertile and of an agreeable aspect at a small distance inland ; the water is excellent, 
and plenty of all sorts of provisions may be prociu'ed for a fleet of ships, but fire-wood is scarce. 
There is railway communication now with Bombay as well as with Beypore. The Electric Tele¬ 
graph communicates with all parts of Eiu’ope, and with most parts of Asia. We lack space for a 
full description of the trade and resources of Madras, which we hope to see soon increased by the 
creation of a harbour, where ships may load and discharge cargo at a wharf. But the name of 
Captain Christopher Bideii, for so many years the worthy and zealous Master-Attendant, may be 
remembered as the framer of the Port Rules, from which we extract the following portions. 

Fort Regulations. All ships and vessels, other than those commonly known as dhonios, or 
native vessels, are directed to anchor with the Master-Attendant’s flag-stalf, bearing between X.W. 
and W. .V N., which will be found the most convenient anchorage for merchant vessels. The 
S. limits of the roadstead are usually resorted to by men of-war, or with the light-house bearing 
from W. by N. to due W., in from 9 to 7 fathoms, which is the limited range of soundings through¬ 
out the roadstead. Any ship or vessel anchoring without those limits, or in more than 9 fathom^, 
will be liable to extra boat-hire. 

Commanders of all vessels, coming to anchor in these roads, are advised to attach a buoy to 
their anchor ; whereby giving foul berths may be avoided, and the position of a lost anchor will b<.* 
indicated. All vessels should take up such a berth as will enable them to iirar cletir of all danger, 
in the event of casting in-shore when they weigh or part from their anchors; especially as the 
ground-swell, so prevalent hero, tends, in spite of all precautions, to cast a vessel in-shore. 

As ships have frequently parted, and accidents have happened, by riding with too short a 
scope, the IMaster-Attendant thinks it his duty to caution all Commanding Ollicers that no vessel 
is safe with less than DO fathoms of »*able in moderate weather, and 80 fathoms ( m more) with a 
swell. Tho.^o unacquainted with Madras Roads may be told that, should any jerk bo felt, cither 
the windlass or bitts, when riding with a chain (from the heavy swell which rolls in at times), 
aible .should be veered until the jerk* is no longer felt, to prevent parting, and a second anchor 
should always be ready to let go. Efficient ground-tackling is essential to the safety of vessels in 


these roads 

Surf Signals. As the surf breaks very high on the beach, the countiy boats are employed on 
all occasions where communication with the shore is requisite. The boats belonging to the ships 
in the road frequently proceed to the back of the surf, where they anchor on the outside of it, and 
call the boats from the beach to carry on shore their passengers. When the weather is ini'-ottlod, 
with a heavy swell rolling in, the surf is often very high, rendering it dangerous for any of the 
country bouts to pass to or from the shore; when this is the case, a red and udnU' chequeredjiuj ig 
hoisted at the Master-Attendant's flag-staff, to caution all persons against lauding from ships, 
which should be carefully attended to, for nianij lives have been lost through the tenierity of 
Europeans [aoceeding to pass through tlie surf in defiance of the admonitory signal. 'When the | 
surf is impU'^sahle, the First Distinguishing Reudant will be di'^playcd tinder the other flag. ' 

* We strongly recommoud SaimderB’ Patent Springs lor ships’ cobles. 
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Flag, white, with blue cross.Weather suspicious, prepare for sea. 

-red, with swallow-tail.Cut or slip. 

After sunset, an approaching gale is indicated by three lights being hoisted ; one at the flag¬ 
staff head, and one at each yard-arm; and a gun is fired every five minutes, for one hour, or for 
such time as may be deemed necessary, and masters are required to'acknowledge seeing these 
signals, when made, by hoisting a good light at the peak, or other conspicuous place, most con¬ 
venient. 

Madras Koadstead is open to all winds excepting those that blow from the W., off the land, 
and there is generally a swell tumbling in from sea-ward, making ships labour or roll considerably 
at times. Many lost anchors are scattered about in the N. part of the road. To the S., where 
large ships moor in 9 to 11 fathoms, it is more clear. The bottom in many places is stiff mud, 
from which it is sometimes difiQcult to extricate the anchors. To moor in 9 fathoms, with the flag¬ 
staff from N.W. to W.N.W., is a good position for a large ship, where she will be about Ij ra. from 
the shore; but ships having a cargo to discharge often moor in 8 or 9 fathoms abreast the Master- 
Attendant’s flag-staff, with it bearing W., or W by N. In the bad-weather season it is prudent 
to anchor well out, and keep the ship ready to proceed to sea, should circumstances render this 
advisable. The gales generally commence at N.W., blowing strong from the land, with which ships 
can run off shore before the wind veers to the N.E. and E., when it would be impossible to get out 
to sea. From beginning of Oct. to mid-Dec. is considered the most dangerous season to remain in 
Madras Road, or at any other ports on this coast. Gales also happen in April and May,* notwith¬ 
standing which, ships are found in Madras Road at all times, for these gales are not frequent; and 
if a ship be kept in good condition for proceeding to sea, embracing the opportunity to weigh, cut, 
or slip, and run out on the first approach of a gale, there is probably little danger to be appre¬ 
hended ; but many ships, by remaining at anchor, have at various times been driven on shore. 
The severe storms at Madras generally commence from the N. or N.N.W., shift to the N.E. and E., 
where it blows a hurricane, and then veer to S.E., raging with equal violence. The holding- 
ground in Madras Roads is good, but there is generally a heavy swell from sea-ward, especially if 
the wind remains long at E. The only dangerous time for large vessels is during a cyclone, which 
happens about once in nine years. When strong E.N.E. winds blow for any length of time in the 
N.E. monsoon, a heavy sea rises which few native vessels can ride out, and getting under weigh is 
difficult, as the wind is nearly dead on to the shore. Many vessels and lives have been lost in 
these short E. gales, which seldom last more than twelve hours, and do not affect the barometer at 
all, although it gives timely notice of a cyclone. 

In fine weather, the surf*breaks about 300 ft. from shore, and in squally weather about 450 ft. 
MTiien it blows hard from the E., it breaks nearly 1,000 ft. from the beach; but on these occasions 
it is difficult to distinguish the break of the surf from that of the sea. In ordinary weather, the 
surf-wave is not above 8 ft. high ; in rough weather, about 6 ft. > and during a gale or 14 ft. 
When the land-wind blows dead off shore, the surf-wave is often very high, but then there is only 
one slow heavy roller, and boats can lie by for it, better than when the surf-is lower, but quick, 
following, and confused. There is not so much danger in crossing the Madras surf as commonly 
supposed. Return cargo-boats now and then get swamped through negligence, but accidents in 
passenger-boats are almost unknown. Coming on shore in a heavy surf is more dangerous than 
going off, as it is more difficult to keep the boat end on. The Masoolah boat is the only kind of 
boat that is fitted for the surf, and is not injured by bumping on the sand when landing; they 
carry about 1 ^ tons of dead weight. 

Current. In the beginning, and during the strength of the N.E. monsoon, the current sets 
I strong along the coast to the S.; it is at its maximum strength (2^ to 3 knots) in mid-Nov.; some- 
! limes 2 knots an hour in Dec., but abates in Jan. During the S.W. monsoon, particularly in the 
early part, after 1st of Feb., the current frequently runs equally strong to the N., which makes it 
necessary for ships to fall in with the land to windward of the port to which they are bound. The 
winds are then between S.E. and S. by W-, the along-shore winds. This caution ought not to be 
n*>glected by ships that sail indifferently upon a \vind. The Lushington, in Feb., made the land at 
Pulicat, and anchored in 7 fathoms, with the flag-staff N.W. by W., the current running strong to 
ibe N.; with sea-breezes scant at S.E., and land-breezes at S.W., she w\as two days getting to 
' Madras, The Duncan^ Madras^ and Anna, also fell in with the land a little to the N., 5th Feb., 

i ^ For monsoons and gales in the Bay of Bengal, and at Madras, see pages 317 and 318. 




















and did not reach Madras till the 7th, at midnight. Ships approaching Madras after the 1st Feb., 
ought, therefore, not to make the land to the N., but endeavour to steer direct for it, or rather to 
make it bearing to the N.W., particularly if the wind be Southerly. In the opposite season, from 
Sept, to Feb., ships should endeavour to make the land a little to the N., or with the light-house 
bearing S.W,; for many ships which made the land a little to the S. of Madras in the N.E. mon¬ 
soon, have been from one to two and three weeks gaining a few miles to the N., and with the 
utmost difficulty reached the port. The maximum velocity of the current appears to be 3 m. per 
hour. 

Tides. It is H. W. on F. and C. of the moon at 7 h. 30 m., and the rise of tide at the highest 
springs is nearly. During a heavy gale from the E., the sea has risen Oft.; and, in a 
hurricane, as much as 10 ft., then wiishing over the roadway or bulwark. 

Light. Since 1841 there has been a good light-house, in lat. 13° 5' N., Ion. 80° 17' E., on 
the esplanade N. of Fort St. George, exhibiting at 132 ft. above ‘the sea a light flashing every 
two minutes, to guide ships clear of the Pulicat Shoal and into the road, and seen in clear weather 
0 to 8 leagues. From the S.E. extremity of the Pulicat Shoal the light bears S.S.W, 16 m.; but 
no ship, when hauling in from the N. for Madras Hoad, should bring the light to bear to the S. of 
S.S.W. ^ W., unless her position be well ascertained. A serious risk may be incurred by incautiously 
approaching the dangerous vicinity of the Pulicat Shoal, as hazy weather or other causes may obscure 
the light; true soundings and a vigilant look-out are imperative. 

The Observatory at Madras is in Ion. 80° 14' 20" E., or 2' 40" W. from the light house. 

The Time Ball, by which vessels can regulate their chronometers, is dropped on the Custom¬ 
house, near the base of the screw-pile pier, at 8h. 20 m. 57*3 sec. a.m. of Madras Observatory 
time, corresponding to 3 h. a.m. of Greenwich mean time. 

Vessels may ascertain the error of their chronometers, by noting the time of the flash from 
the 8 o’clock evening gun, which, being also noted at the Observatory, is given in Madras mean 
time from the Master Attendant’s office the following morning. Too much reliance, however, should 
not be placed on this method, as the flash cannot at all times be distinctly seen at the Observatory 

The Screw-pile Pier, which starts in an E. direction from the sea-bulwark by the Custom¬ 
house, is 40 ft. broad and upwards of 1,000 ft. long, with a T-shaped head, which is 160 ft. long in a 
N. and S. line. Hail way lines are laid down along the main pier, and the rest of the breadth is for 
foot passengers. There are six fixed and eight movable cranes on it, and goods and heavy machinery 
are lauded at certain fixed rates. All goods landed, which are subject to duty, will be discharged into 
the Custom-house. All goods landed, which are free from duty, will be discharged at the inner end 
of the Pier, from whence parties must make arrangements for their further removal. Water is 
supplied to shipping at 2 annas per ton; this is brought to the Pier-head by f)ipes from the seven 
wells on the N. aide of Black Town, The Madras Hailway has one terminus on the beach on the 
N. side of Bla(?k Town, and 3 furlongs to the N. of the Screw-pile Pier. 

Enore, a village in lat. 13° 14' N., bears from Madras N. by E. ^ E., distant 3 leagues; and 
about 1J rn. to the S. of the village stands Enore House, close to the sea. Nearly a league to the 
N, of that house is situated the S. extremity of Pulicat Shoals, bearing about E.S.E. from a thick 
tope of trees, which is the first to the N. of Enore House, and may be known by two trees at its 
S. extremity, separated from the rest. The sea generally breaks about 14 m. from the shore, on the 
S. part of llie shoal or reef opposite the tope of trees, tliere being less water on this part than 
anywhere else,—rl and 2 fathoms. The most projecting and dangerous part of the reef is a place 
with 3 and 3i fathoms, hard sand, disbiut 3 to 5 m. from the S. part meniioned, where it breaks, 
and the same distance otf the shore abreast, having 10 and 11 fathoms very near it on the outside. 
Between this 3-fathoms bank and the S. part of the reef that breaks, there is an inner pos-age 
(which requires a pilot) leading to Pulicat Bead, or Anchorage, which is in 7 or 8 fathoms, from 
1 to 2 m. otr shore, abreast of the light-house, which is by the old flag-staff. Large ships ought to 
pass outside, and if bound into Pulicat Road, should not come under 13 or 14 fathoms, until the 
llag-stafl is brought to boar W. by N.; they may then steer for it, and will not have less than 54 or 
0 fathoms, sandy bottom, in crossing the N. tail of the reef. Between Enore House and Puliwit, 

I the shore presents a regular convex front to the sea, and from Madras is low, abounding with trees 
1 to the S. of Enore. Inland there is a high chain of mouutjiins, called the High Land ot Pulicat, 

I or Pulicat Hills, at the S. part having a small piece of table-land, or hill, culled Kettle Bottom, 

' which bears W. from Pulicat Flag-staff, mid W.N.W. when on with Enore House. In lat. 13° 22' * 

' N., Ion. 79° 45' E., a little to the S. of Kettle Bottom, thei'e is a hill less clevate(l, called Kaggery 1 
I Nose, remarkable by a small crooked knob on it, bent over to the S., and rosemhliug a horn. 

Pulicat Light. The Light-house, in hit. 13° 25' N., Ion. 80° 20' E., exhibits a red 
lioht on a white tower iu the position of tlio old flag-staff, at 73 ft. above die sea, visible 0 or 7 m. 
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Mariners are reminded that when this light bears W. 4. N a vessel will ho fo tho vr e .1 i 1 
and the Madras Light should not be brought to the S. of S S ^^ 4 IV ® ’ 

the c^ree i??NE “SdX^disfp'^' ^ along'the coast from Enore to Pulicat. 

' the tTi- distance about 6 leagues to its outer edge, about 34 m off shore to 

the S.E. of Pulicat. At this part it is steep, from 10 and 11 fathoms to 4 nnH 
should not be approached under 12 or 13 fathoms in a larfre qhin • noWi w and 

of the reef to be'Lrrowed on under these Sf In sSnJ D ^ A 

ought not to shoal under 12 or 13 fat?omrp2ticulL? 

IG or 17 fathoms when abreast of Pulicat Slmals, which are most mojectin- wkh ti e Re^LSt nf 
Puhcat bearmg about N W by W.; but in hazy, thick weather, this miglu n^ be sfen if he 
Madras Light is discernible, it must bear to the W of S W i w • - , 

depths are from 45 to 50 faAoms on S outer edi’ of the bJnlAfl; those shoals. The 

off shore, on this part of the coast, which is steep ^and from 18 to 20 f leagues 

shore As the deaths decrease suddenly from 1^'to IsTd 11 fethomfthTn toll orTfJ 
the edge of Pulicat Reef, the hand lead h of little use tatnoms, then to or 4 fathoms on 

. joins to the shoal that fronts Point Pondy, its S.E. e.xtremitv 

e ing from that point, distant 2 m., and from thence it e.xtends about N. by W parallel 

to the coast 3j- leagues, tih opposite the entrance of Armogham River, its outer edge beiim 2 leagues 

Jo H,a P p‘ 7^1 generally from 3^ to If.fathoms, but on its S p°art 

to the N. of Point Pondy, there are only 2 fathoms in some places, where it occasionally breaks’ 
very near its outer edge you find from 7 or 8 to 9 and 10 fathoms, increasing quickly to 28 ov 
30 fathoms at 3 or 4 in. distance from it, in steering to the N.E. Between the inner e^d^ of the 
Shoal and the coast there is a space, from 3 to 4 m. wide, now called Blackwood Harbour with 

f her wiiiTf «i^°re, to 0 or 7 fathoms near the Shoal, where ships mi<dit 

andior with safety in the fair-weather monsoon, near the entrance of Armogham River by passum 
round the end of the Shoal with the hill bearing W. f S. There is also a narrow^channef 
leading into Blackwood Harboiir, round the S. end of the Armogham Shoal, between it and tS 
shoal that fronts Point Pondy. But the hill, and also the coast, is^frequently ;o ob'c^re^ W haze 
that the land seems always more distant than it really is; and many ships having got on the shoal 
without seeing land, induced them to think that this shoal was situated far out from the coast and 
a got the name of the ^ndon Bank. A ship bound from Pulicat to the N., and wishin °To kee^ 
near the shore may continue to steer along in 12 to 14 fathoms, and when abreast of Point Pondy 

Uf "i’of r "*■ a berth to Armogham Shoal. Armogham HiU in 

Lit. 14 3 N. and leagues W. from the entrance of the river, is of regular form, detached from 
any other high End- K »ito Armogham Road, a ship ought to keep in 11 or 12 fathon s 

unul Armogham Light bears S.W. by S., or the hill bears W. f S.. or on with the N «rove It the 
entrance of the river, which will be seen from the poop, and the Kettle Bottom, i/ris/bfr will then 
bear .S. W : she mi^y then steer direct for the hill, and will pass to the N. of the shoal in not less 
than fi fothoms until she imclior opposite the river in 5 or 0 fathoms, within 2 m. of the shore 

13° S'^N lot'^o'^ll p'%5fr f the village of Moona, or Monnapoliura, in lat. 

. . y.^ p*’, ° , E-, 95 ft. above the level of the sea, to facilitate the navigation in the 

vicinity of the Armogham .Shoals, and in clear weather is visible about 15 m. The light beam due 
W., and 0 ra. from the shoalest part, which has 9 ft. ^ 

l^tnapatam, or Kalitore, bears from Armogham nearly N. by W. about 5 leagues • the 
coast between them is low, and may be approached to 6 fathoms; ships anchor abreast of Kistna- 
patam River iri o or 6 fathoms. Between it and Armogham, there is a place called Pamanji, near 
the mouth of tb® ^ornamooky River.’ hVom Kistnapatara a sand stretches along the coast to the 
N.. around Point Pennaur, about 4 leagues’ distance, called Shallinger Sand, which projects about 
3 or 4 m. from the shore, having regular soundings of 4 and 5 fathoms on its outer ed<ie. 

I c ^ become a place of much trade, is in lat. 14° 31' N. Point Pennaur, in 

hit. 14 36 N., formed on a part of the coast, having a convexity to sea-ward, is not remarkable. 

Ihe lennaiir River mouth is to the N. of the point; and further to N.N.W. are the salt golahs of 
I arny and Eskapilly, called also Iskapully and Divelau. Still further to N. are those of Jualdinc 
iiitminpatam, and Pakala. ’ 

Pakala(with which is associated the small village of Itamakla), in hit. 15° 20' N beam 
irora Point Pennaur about N. by W,, distant 15 leagues; the coast between them is generally low, 
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fronting the sea, and may be approached to 7 fathoms. Inland from this part of the coast there 
?ro ^ considerable distance. The Goondlacamma River mouth, iu lai. 

lo *^7 N. (near which are the salt golahs of Kuttowputtumj, is considered to bound the coast of 
Coromandel to the N., beyond which the coast of Golconda begins; but the appellation of Coro¬ 
mandel IS often applied to the whole of the coast, as that of Malabar is to the whole extent of 
coast on the W. side of the peninsula. 

Kottapatam, or Kuttowputtuin, in lat. 15° 26^ N., is the N.-most port of Nellore district, 
and i)arts of the Mootapilly Shoals bear E. by S. distant 9 m. off shore from this place. ! 

MOOTAPILLY SHOAL (least water fathoms), is in lat. 15° 23V N., and 5 m. distant from I 
the shm’e, Oriole, or Pillore Hill bearing from it W., distant 17 m. The shoal-patch of 2^ fathoms ! 
bears by S., and is 9 m off shore from Kuttowputtum; and it lies S.W. from False Point Divy • 
about 0 leagues. Mootapilly Bank extends to several miles’ distance all around the above-mentioned j 
shoal, having m some places hard bottom, with overfalls, from 5 and. 5i fathoms to 8 and 9 fathoms, 
watei. ^bips passing here in the night ought not to shoal under 24 or 20 fathoms, nor under ' 
OA ^ ^ the day-time, on the outer edge of the bank, which shelves off from 18 or i 

/vO fathoms to no ground 60 fathoms, at 6 m. distance. The shoal-patch has from 5 J to 8 fathoms 
near it all around, hard irregular soundings, which do not point out its proximity; several Bengal 
ships have accidentally got on it in 2J or 3 fathoms, and were in imminent danger, i 

COAST OF GOLCON4)A. j 

Mootapilly, or Motupalli, in lat. 15° 44' N., Ion. 80° 17' E., and about 9 leagues to the 
N.N,E. of Pakala, is a small village -J-m. inland, not discernible from a ship; but with the ' 
aid of a telescope, a small pagoda is perceptible. There are about twenty detached Palmyra trees lu 
the N. of the landing-place, and about a mile to the S. a thick grove of trees with a clump on its ^ 

! S. part higher than the rest. With the N. extremity of a piece of high land in one with a thick | 

I grove of trees, you are abreast the proper anchorage, in lat. 15° 42' N. Coming from the S. 
towards Mootapilly, a vessel may keep near the land in soundings between 6 and 8 fathoms, to pass 
inside of the 2j-fathom shoal, situated on the extensive bank to the S.E. and S, of Mootapilly. 

From Mootapilly to False Point Divy, the coast runs N.E. by E., then E. about 0 leagues to 
Nizampatam; thence E. by S. and S.E. to the mouths of the Kistnah River, and forms a bay to j 
the W, of the point; in this space the coast is low and woody, having the villages of Pettuhpilly, | 
Epoorpaliem, and Nizampatam, with two small rivers near them; Pettahpilly, iu lat. 15° 50' N., j 
may bo known by a flat grove of Palmyra trees near it. Nizampatam, iu lat. 15° 54' N., Ion. | 
80° 38' E., is a large town, about 2 m. inland, up a small river, with an extensive coasting trade. ' 

Divy False Point, in lat. 15° 45' N., Ion. 80° 54' E., pr^ects from the main to S., forming L 
the E. side of Pettahpilly Bay, having branches of the Kistna falling into the sea in its vicinity, i 
A bank of very shoal water projects from this point 7 m., both to the W. and S., requiring caution 
in passing, as the depths near its edge decrease rather suddenly in approaching from sea-ward. | 
there being 35 and 40 fathoms, 5 miles outside the edge of the bank that extends from False Point i 
along the coast, and around Point Divy; but the depths, from 10 or 12 fathoms on the edge of the ! 
bank, decrease pretty regularly to 5 and 4 J fathoms farther inside. Ships coming from Mootanlllv ' 
ought to steer along the coast in from 8 to 9 fathoms until they approtich False Point Divy; thou ' 
haul out to the S.E., round the shoal flat that fronts it, which should not be borrowed on under | 
7 fathoms, even during fine weather. The coast from False Point to Point Divv being very low,. | 
is scarcely seen in fine weather from a vessel’s dock, and not at all in hazy weathW from the outer ' 
edge of the shoal flat, upon which the corvette Favourite, and other ships, have grounded If the ; 
low land of False Point Divy be in sight from a vessel’s deck, she is much nearer in than prudence 
allows. There is no correct survey of the mouths of the Kistnah, and its banks are sliiiLing and 
advancing sen-ward. < 

Divy Point, in lat. 15° 68' N., Ion. 81° 11' E., bears from the False Point N.E. by E., i 
distant 7 leagues: the coast between them is low, with a shoal flat extending from it to the distance 
of 3 m. Ships in passing may occasionally borrow on the flat to 5^ or 6 fathoms with a command- i 
ing breeze, us the water shoals gradually; but suddenly in coming from sea-ward on the edge of ; 
the shoal. The point is low, and, before the erection of the light-house, was without any dis- 1 
tinguishing mark, except some trees covering it; for the low level coast which stivlchcs from it to | 
the N.N.W., forming the W. side of the semicircular bay of Masulipatam, is destiluie of them, j 
Around the point, and between it and the former place, several branches of the vivor Kistnah fall 
into the sea; the great quantity of earth carried during the rains by these rivers ha.s probuldy 
formed the shoal flats along this part of the coast. The rise and fall of tide is seldom more tliaf, 
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ft. in the spring-tides at the mouths of the rivers; but it sometimes happens, when a severe 
gale of wind blows from the sea, that the low land is inundated, causing great destruction of pro¬ 
perty and lives. In approaching Point Divy from the E., the depths decrease quickly after a ship 
gets on the edge of soundings, about 5 leagues off shore; therefore the lead ought never to be 
neglected, when standing towards it, or any of this low coast. 

Light. A fi^iced light on a white column was exhibited 2 m. N.W. of the point in 1851 ; it is 
90 ft. above the level of the sea, and in clear weather may be seen 4 leagues. Divy Light is in lat. 
15° 59' N., Ion. 81° 0^' E. It is said to be visible only between the bearings of N., round by the 
W., tiU it bears S.W. Therefore a vessel (especially a fast steamer) must be cautious, when 
approaching from the S.; and if she gets a cast of the lead, without seeing the light, should at once 
haul off shore. 

MASTJLIPATAM, in lat. 16° 9' N., Ion. 81° 10' E., bears nearly N. h W. from Point Divy, 
distant about 12m.; the coast between them is low and sandy, lined with a shoal* flat, having 
and 4 fathoms on the edge^ of it, about 5 m. off shore. With a S. or W. wind, a ship bound 
into the road may, after bringing Point Divy Light-house to bear about W. in 7 or 8 fathoms, steer 
along the edge of the flat, shoaling to 5 or 4J fathoms gradually, as she approaches JMasulipatam, 
which will easily be known after rounding the point, by the appearance of the flag-staff and build¬ 
ing ; if she get into 4 fathoms, or have a hard cast, she ought to haul out instantly to the E. The 
shore is flat all round the bay, the depth in approaching it does not decrease more than ^ fathom 
for the distance of nearly a mile. Ships, in the fair season, generally anchor at Masulipatam 
abreast the town, in from 4 to 5 fathoms, mud. with the flag-staff from W. to W. by N., off shore 
4 or 5 m. This town is situated on a small branch of the river Kistnah, and is a place of consider¬ 
able trade; the export chiefly cottons, printed in a variety of patterns. 

Light. At the flag-staff, a fixed Red light is exhibited, at an elevation of 90 ft. above sea- 
level ; it is merely a port-light, and visible only 6 m. 

Directions. Ships bound to Masulipatam, from Feb. to Oct., should make Point Divy, 
taking care not to fall to the N. : in coming from Madras, they should keep in soundings ; but to 
avoid the Arraogham Shoal, and the Mootapilly Shoal, they ought not to borrow under 20 fathoms 
in passing, particularly in the night. When False Point Divy is approached, or the coast between 
it and the true point, they may, with the wind at S.W. or W., haul into 8 or 9 fathoms, decreasing 
the depth of water gradually when round the point, until they reach the road of Masulipatam. 
This proceeding is proper during tlie strength of the S.W. monsoon; but in Feb., March, and 
April, if the winds incline from S.E. or E., which sometimes happens, it will be prudent to keep at a 
reasonable distance from the land, and steer directly from sea-ward into the bay at Masidif/atam. In 
Oct., Nov., and part of Dec., the weather is very unsettled, the winds generally from N.E. and E., 
and current running mostly strong to the S.; therefore, ships bound into any of the ports on this 
coast during these months, should fall in with the land to the N. of the place to which they are 
bound, for they will seldom be able to gain any Northing when near the land in this season. As 
most of the roads on the coast are exposed to gales of wind from the sea, which are liable to happen 
from 1st Oct. to let of Jan., few ships remain in them during this period, except on particular 
occasions. From 10th or 15th of Oct. to 10th or 15th of Dec., is considered the most precarious 
time. Gales of wind have at times been known to happen during the S.W. monsoon, particularly 
at its commencement in April or May; a storm has also been experienced in Aug., although bad 
weather is seldom appreliended when the S.W. monsoon prevails. In May, the coast of Coromandel 
was visited by a violent tempest, the wind chiefly blowing from N. to N.E., with a deluge of rain, 
which destroyed much property along tlie coast, and about Coringah. The sea inundated llie low 
country; several vessels were carried into the fields by the inundation, and afterwards grounded on 
more elevated parts of the land. One new ship, building on the stocks at Coringah, was swept 
away into the river and destroyed. In Cuttack, and the low country around Point Palmiras, a 
devastation of property and loss of life took place by the inundation, followed by famine, whereby 
multitudes of the natives perished who escaped from the inundation. 

Narsapour, or Narsipour Point, in lat. 16° 18'N., Ion. 81° 12' E., bears from Point Divy 
nearly N E. by E. 12 leagues; and frqrn Masulipatam ab..ut E by.N. 11 leagues ; it forms the E. 
extremity of the great bay of Masulipatam ; and close to it, on the W. side, the river of Narsapour, 
the W. branch of the Godavcry, falls into the sea; the other branches of that river debouche near 
Point Gordeware, and at Coringali. On the bar of Narsapour River there are 8 or 9 ft. water, and 
3 to 5 fathoms inside, in the passage to the town; a shoal bank projects about 8 or 4 rn. to the S. 
and W. of the river and point, on which the sands are liable to shift and alter the channel. Nar- 
Hupour town is about 6 m. from the rivers mouth; and adjoining it is the ancient town of Mada- 
pollem, once famous for its cloths, but now half cut away by the encroachment of the river Kistnah 
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bvTaUvrcraft English ships of considerable size, but now is frequented chiefly 

ale Istly Schar^ef J^ Cargoes 

to N.NTand'to^N for s'to 

and may be aDDroarliPrl nl / ^^arlher to Point Gordeware; the coast between them is low. 

farther Lt parficul-irW ^ ® fotlioms; but in a large ship it is prudent to keep 

14 or 15 fatLms in tbo •''^t'*^ 3 leagues of Point Gordeware, when she ought not to borrow under 
rounds the St he ^ the extensive shoal that sur- 

CORIWr AW B A V r, ’®®® streams fall into the sea, 


s. pofn^t^UlhfbnfU* 7 Gordeware, or Godavery Point, in lat. 16° 49' N., Ion. 82° 20' E„ the i 

of ft being considered ^ thr Pofot°Tl S. several miles, the X. , 

the S!ind-bank for Poinf^^"j ^ ' ®°™® navigators set the low islands on the W. side of j 

at H. W The sand= = f® ^f® covered with trees and bushes, but partly inundated 

.. sands surroundmor fhp. Pmnt nn i_i,., j .a. i 


Thp -J- ’ \ J.. ^ covereo wiiii trees and bushes, but partly inundated 

the N.E and 5 or fi m t'*® Point, on which the sea breaks, extend from it about 3 m. to 

dry sand-bank to the W ? ‘7!!’® ®>>®nne s for boats between some of them. Hope Island is a 

fon its S W on h i! f * f ‘l7 P®*'^ ‘^^‘"g ’■« 10° 52 N., but the light-house 

iiie sea and the f 77-’ a'? ^^°P® ‘’'® ^nnk consists of soft mud, where it fronts 

of thrreef abont W N ““d-bank, having 9 and 3 fathoms on it, extends from the x\. extremity 
bank the Ltf j Coconada. A little to the W. of the edge of this 

River and S r "T®® ®oft mud'alternately ; for the whole space between Coringah 

nr hnr 1 ^ consists of channels from tho river between banks that are dry, 

tbnv nrn 7 1 . 7 “® * ®®"^‘oo » nccessary in approaching these reefs and shoals, as 

t ley are said to extend much farther than generally supposed, and to be much affected by storms 
and inundations, which sometimes occur on this coast, and by which great changes are produced. 
u\e James bibbald, a fine Bombay-built ship, was wrecked on these reefs on tbe voyage from Bengal 
to Ji^ngland ibe pnncipal branch of Godavery River is to the N.W. of Point GoVdeware. 

liopo Island is covered with jungle, but intersected by several channels; and is, therefore, a 
group ot islet^ and on the S.W. end stands the Coringah Light-house. It bears from Poifit O.ir- 
aeware about W. J N. In thick weather this light may not be visible beyond 10 or m., and as 
le outer edge of the reef is at least 4 m. from the light-house, a ship or vessel may, during such 
weather, he within 4 m. of the reef before the light or light-house has been discovered; therefore, 
soundinp always require the most prompt and careful attention. Point Gordeware hits extended 
0 le iN. since the first publication of Horsburgh’s Directions, and the reef has also extended iis 
mil s both to the N. and E. These changes have shifted tho anchorage off Coconada, or in Coringah 
a}, aither to the N., and are not in any way detrimental to the safety, of that anchorage. Tin. 
as ei Attendant sees to tlio shifting of the buoys and to the berthing of ships. On account of the 
lapi increase ol the shoals to the N. of Hope Island Light-house, it is most probable that a li^'hl- 
vessel will bo placed tlioro. Buoys were placed in August, 1862, the outer or bell buoy in 6 fathoms. 
iN.b4. J iN., about 5 m. from Hope Island light. Middle buoy in 5 fathoms, N. hv E., 6m. iVmn 
the light; and the inner buoy in fathoms N. i W., 7 m. from the light. Vessels are no account 
go lusi e, or 0 t u. S. oi W. of these buoys. As the buoys are much exposed to heavy st as, 
caution IS requisite not altogether to depend on their being in their proper position. 

Ihe Bay of Coringah is well sheltered, and is only open from N.E. to S E. Tho anchorage 
is on goot 10 mg ground, dee{x?ning to tlie N.E.-:- and a ship or vessel driving on tlic inn l book 
would not Mistam any material injury. The mouth of Coringali River is about S.S.W. 7 ar 8 m. 
L'ora the anchorage, and the bar, on which is a lodge of hard sand, with soft mud on cidior side of 
It, IS mutant from the nvePs mouth about 0 or 7m.; Oft. is about tho av. m-c heigh! of vv.t. r 
iiear the bar at b. aiid C. of moon, wlien it is H. W. at 9 o’clock, and the rise and foil oi' tid.- is 
from 5 to o it. during the springs. 

Hope Island light-houseA The navigation of Coringah Bay was improved by tlm eiv n'-ii ..f 
a light-house on b. point of Hope Island, in lat. 10‘^ 19' N., Ion. E.; it Ikis a /i.nd hgbj. 

73 lu above H. W., and may in clear weather be seen about 4 ] loaguc.s: but, as tin* s.ind Links ;iro 
rapidly gaining upon the sea, and now extend fully 5 m. to ihit N. <4' the 1 jiglii lt.uist‘, a belLblioy 
was placed at a distance of 5 m. to N.E. of the Hope Island light, and two^^^othcr buoys I-otwt r u 
that and Coconada, to guide ships to the proper ancliofige. bhip.- slmold anchor with tlie 
louse on Hope Island bearing S. by E., and (^couada Light-li mso S.V ., vdierc tlioy win h .vo 
4 01 5 fathoma at L. v\., soft ground, 2 m. oi! shore. The bar olT Coringah iiiver will lu ar aln e 
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S.S.W. Here thej may be supplied with wood, water, and provisions; and in the fair season, any 
repairs wanting may be effecocd. 

Coringah Town, in lat. 16° 49^N., is situated on the branch of Godavery River, generally 
called Coringah River, and bearing, W. from Gordeware Point, distant 6 m. 'This is the best place 
on the coast for repairing or building small vessels, there being a considerable number of shipwrights 
and caulkers constantly employed building or repairing the numerous coasting traders which belong 
to or frequent the river or road. On the bar off the entrance of Coringah River there are from 
6 to 5 ft. over a sandy bottom in common spring tides; it is H. W. at 9h. on F. and 0. of moon, rise 
of tide from 4 to 6 ft. on the springs, and or 3 ft. on neap tides; but when storms happen, or 
strong gales blow from sea, the country, being low, is liable to inundations, the sea having been 
known to rise greatly above its ordinary level at such times. The water here, as well as in the 
road, is smooth, and outside the bar, the bottom being soft mud, it is common to see the country 
vessels aground in it. Coringah Town is situated on the S. shore, about 1 m. from the point that 
forms the entrance on the same side; the depths in the river, within the bar, are in general 2^- 
fathoms. Ingeram town is about 6 leagues up the river, from which a considerable quantity of 
piece-goods is exported. Contiguous to it, and on the main branch of^ the Godavery, stands the 
French settlement of Yanam. 

Coconada, at which stands the pagodas of Jaggernautporam, in lat. 16° 50' N,, Ion. 82° 14'E,, 
and about 7 m. nearly N. from Coringah, is a village with some wliite buildings, and two small pagodas 
near it. The bar of the river, which is about 1 m. to the E. of the village, has been improved by 
dredging and the throwing out of the two stone groynes ; formerly it was scarcely navigable by boats 
at L. W.; inside the depths are from 8 to 12 ft.; but this river being small, it is seldom frequented, 
except by cargoboats or dhonies. The anchorage in the road used to be abreast the river entrance, 
in 5 or 5^ fatlioms, soft mud, with the village bearing W. by N., and Coringah flag-stalf about S.S.W., 
off shore 1 or m. Ships have now to anchor about 4 ra. to the N.E., and they can obtain refresh¬ 
ments and w'ater at this place. i 

Light. Coconada Light-house, in lat. 16° 56'N., Ion. 82° 15 E., now shows a small fixed | 
light, on a good stone column, as a guide to the anchorage. ' 

Soundings. To the S.E. and S. of Point Gordeware, the bank of soundings is steep, from | 
45 or 50 fathoms about 4 leagues off, to 16 or 18 fathoms in a run of 3 or 4 m. towards the shore; i 
care is therefore requisite in the night, when approaching the point from sea-ward, as depths decrease 
suddenly; a lai'ge ship ought not to come under 16 or 17 fathoms, and should be prepared to tack 
immediately after getting soundings. To the N. of the point the soundings are more regular, and 
do not decrease so suddenly as to the S.E. and S. Although the reefs surrounding Point Gorde¬ 
ware are dangerous to approach in the night or in thick weather, they may occasionally, with a gentle 
commanding breeze, be borrowed on in the day to 10 fathoms; but as the dry banks to the N. of 
the light-house are ever varying, by freshes out of the rivers, great caution is requisite in rounding 
these shoals. With a S. wind, bound to the anchorage in Coringah Bay, a ship,* after rounding 
the reef off Point Gordeware, may steer to the N. along the edge of the mud-bank in 6 or 7 fathoms 
until she reach the road; or in w^orking, with the wind from W., she may borrow on the edge of it 
to these depths at tacking; but the soundings are not always regular. 

DIRECTIONS. Bound to Coringah from the N., during the S.W. monsoon, vessels should 
haul in towards the coast to the S. of the Dolphin^s Nose, and beat to windward close along shore. 
From the Dolphin’s Nose, by Vizagapatam, until near Pentacotta, the coast is higii, bold, and 
rocky, and free from all danger, but should not be approached under 12 or 14 fathoms, as those 
.soundings are not above 1^ or 2 m. off shore. There is a high rock (Pigeon Island) close to the 
beach, near the village of Pudimadaka, situated 5 or 0 leagues S.W. of the Dolphin’s Nose: Wat- 
tara, marked by a bungalow on the summit of a hill, bears about S.W. i W., 10 leagues from that I 
promontoiy. Penhicotta, known by a detached conical or sugar-loaf hill, bejiirs S.W. about 7 or 8 1 
leagues from Wattara, and a few miles to the S. of that position the bold and rocky coast gradually | 
terminates, and may be approached to within 8 or 9 fathoms; and when off the vOlage of Oopauda, | 
20 leagues S.W. of the Dolphin’s Nose, and 4 leagues N.E. of Coconada, vessels may stand in shore | 
to 4^ and 5 fathoms, where a soft muddy bottom commences. When thus far to windward, care 
I should be taken, by making short tacks, to hug the coast, as the freshes from the several mouths of j 
I the Godavery in June, July and August, set with sucli rapidity, that ships and vessels may, without | 
precaution, experience much didiculty and delay in beating up for the anchorage. Having sighted 
Hope Island Light-house, by day, or the light by night, it may be brought to bear from S. i E. to 

^ A h’gbt-vefl 3 el will probably Boon bo moored to the N.E. of Hope Island Light-house, as the shoal-banks 
are rapidly advancing sca-ward in that direction, rendering the present bght of little use. j 























S. by E., and with the Coconada Light-house bearing about S.W. to S.W. by S., ships and vessels 
may anchor off Coconada in 5 fathoms, soft mud, and off shore or '2 m., as the lead and li^lit 
will be the only guides, and night soundings must then be carefully attended to. ^ | 

\ essels from the N., bound to Coringah during the N.E. monsoon, should guard against a 
b. current, and make the coast betw^een the Dolphins Nose and Wattara, w’hen they may direct I 
men course for the bay; but in this monsoon large ships should anchor in 6 fathoms, with tlie i 
Ooco^da, Light house bearing S.W., where they will find good holding-ground. 

Vessels from the S., bound to Coringah in the S.W. monsoon, should in the daytime make the | 
and about Narsapour Point, and not come under 8 or 9 fathoms. This point is low and woody, ' 
and the coast presents the same appearance until past the large fishing-village of Bendaraalunka, | 
w ncli IS 13 m. N.E, by E. from the point. Thence to the reef off Point Gordeware the coast is | 
intersected w'itli low shrubs and sand-hills; about half-way between the village and the reef off I 
oint Goraewme, there is a remarkable tope of Palmyra trees. When this tope bears about S.W., | 
e light-house on Hope Island may be seen if the weather is clear. As several ships have been ' 
ost m the vicinity of this part of the coast, and as erroneous impressions prevail respecting the i 
soundings and extent of the bank. Captain Biden, the Master-Attendant, in the steamer Hurjh i 
inamy^ hauled within 3 m. of the coast in 7 fathoms, abreast the site where the ship Active w’as ^ 
^Mecked, and from that position the steamer edged away S.E. for 4 or 5 m., and carried regular ; 
fundings from 7 to 19 fathoms. The same experiment was made between that position and j 
^ N^sapour Point, and with a corresponding result. Having passed the tope and sighted the Hope i 
Island Light house, ships and vessels should keep off in 12 or 14 fathoms until the light-house 
bears about W, by N., when they may edge aw^ay or haul up to the N., and (attending w*ell to the 
lead) bring the light to bear S.AV., in not less than 9 fathoms ; on which bearing of the light there 
is now a Bell-buoy placed in 5 or 6 fathoms, w^ater, to mark the outer limit of shoal w^ater; and 
about 2^ m. to N.N.W. of this, there is another, the Middle buoy. The Inner buoy is about 2 ra. 
to N.W. of that, or about 3 m. to E.N.E. of Coconada Light-house. 

With a working breeze these Coringah Banks may be approached to 8 or 9 fathoms ; they are 
steep-to, and 6 or 7 fathoms are within the ridge of breakers, wLich are more or less visible accord¬ 
ing to the force and direction of the wind. Still holding on a N. course, and having brought the 
light-house to bear S.W., vessels may haul up for the bay to N.N.W., and gradually to N.W., aft»-r 
the Coconada Light is brought to the S. of a W. bearing; when it bears S.W., with soundings of | 
7. fathoms, soft mud, they should tack, and then prepare to anchor as previously directed. | 

During the night, when neither Narsapour Point nor any other shore can be soon, the coast i 
should not be approached under 12 or 14 fathoms, and the greatest caution is at all times necessary 
when hauling in to make the Coringah Light. True soundings, a good look-out, and full pre¬ 
paration to tack or wear, or haul off shore at a moment’s warning, must be attended to. Thick or 
hazy weather may obscure the light, and it may be prudent to stand off to the S. until dayliglit. 

Ships and vessels from the S., bound to Coringah Bay in the N.E. monsoon, must endeavour 
to work up well to the N. of their port; but if they are driven to leeward, they must avoid the 
danger of being embayed, and should not bring Narsapour Point to bear to the E. of N., but suiiid 
to sea until they have gained sufliciently to windward of Point Gordeware, when they must attend 
to the sailing directions, and anchor hi a windward direction, os already noticed. * ^ 

The Coast above Coconada goes N.E. by N. and N.E. to Oopauda, in lat. 17® 5' N.; then 
N.E. to Pentacottah; thence N.E. by E. to Wattara. From Coringah to Pentacottah it is all lov', 
but to the N. of that place the coast becomes high, bold and rocky. IBamulcottah is a militaiy 
station, about 3 leagues inland to the N.W. of Coconada, and at the back of that a range of hills * 
commences, running about parallel to the coast-line, but 12 m. from it, and approaching nearer to j 
•the sea towards Vizogapatam. | 

Pentacottah River, in lat. 17® 18' N., Ion. 82® 38' E., is at the S. extreme of the Vizaga- i 
patam district; its entrance may be known by two sand-hills and a cocoa-nut giovo nenv the beach. J 
Toonee coiucaHiill is about 7 m. inland of Pentacottah. Wattara, a small town in lat. IT® 20' N., i 
Ion. 82® 52' E. (variously called, Ratadah, Vatarda, and Wattniw), bears from Point Gordeware ! 
N.E. by N., and from Coconada hearly N.E., distant 15J leagues: the coast between tlicin may bo j 
approached with safety to 12 or 14 fathoms about 2 or 3 m. off shore, being bold and clear of i 
dangers; the edge of soundings is seldom distant.above 4 leagues from the shore. The low ' 
coast of Golconda terminates about G leagues to the N. of Jaggemautporam, where a ridge ! 
of hills or high land begins, stretching from thenq^e along near the sea to Ganjam. Three | 

I leagues about E.N.E. from Wattara is the Pillar Rock, about i m. off shore, in lat. 17® fr.y N., • 
j Ion. 83® 0' E. Pigeon Island,, in lat. 17® 38' N., Ion. 83^ 13' E., is about 15 m. from Pillar i 
I Rock, and the village of Pudi, or Pudi maduka, lies between them. 1 
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COAST OF ORISSA. 

The Coast of Orissa, or Orixa, is said to commence to the S of Wattara, extending from 
thence to the entrance of the River Hoogly ; but the S. part of this coast was generally called the 
Northern Circars, and the name Orissa used for that part farther to the N. 

VIZAGAPATAM, in lat. 17° 42' N., Ion. 83° 17' E., is distant 10 leagues N.E. by E. from 
Wattara: the coast between them is a little convex, with middling high land near the sea, bold 
and safe to approach to 14 or 15 fathoms, within 2 or 3 m. of the shore. Vizagapatam may be 
known by the bluff headland, called the Dolphin's Nose, which forms the S. W. point of the road, 
but it is obscured under the high land, when viewed from the offing. About 5 m. to the S.W. is 
Pigeon Island, almost close to the shore, appearing like a small hummock, and not discernible until 
near it; the coast opposite this island is sandy and barren. When Pigeon Island bears about 
N., and 5 or 6 m. off, the Dolphin’s Nose may be plainly seen, and other hills around Vizagapatam ; 
one of these to the N. of the Road is called the Sugar-Loaf, but the highest is several leagues in¬ 
land from the town. Waltair, known by its bungalows, on a cliff or rising ground, where most of 

the Europeans reside, is 3 m. to N. of Vizagapatam, and has been often mistaken for that place by 

stranf^ers; vessels have sometimes anchored abreast it till informed of the mistake. 

I Anchorage. In the S.W. monsoon, the best berth for small vessels is close under the N.E. 

I side of the Dolphin’s Nose, in 6 fathoms, sandy bottom; it being steep-to. Large vessels, in the 

I same season, may anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms, mud and sand, with the Green Hill (to the S. of 
Dolphin s Nose) bearing S.W., tie Bar Battery, N.W. by W., and the Sugai’-Loaf in one with 

1 Waltair House. , -n • i i 

In the N.E. monsoon, it is prudent to anchor farther to the N.E., m the same depths, with 
Waltair House on with the W. side of the Sugar-Loaf, and the top of Green Hill just open with 
the Dolphin’s Nose; the fort flag-staff will then be nearly in one with the centre of Middle 
Battery, and the mouth of the river open, where a ship will be in 8 fathoms, sand and mud, off shore 
or If m ; this is a good berth, and ships ought not to anchor farther to the N. By anchoring 
farther out, in 11 or 12 fathoms, they are in danger of losing their anchors, the bottom being very 
stiff mud. On the bar at the entrance of the river there is from 8 to 10 ft. water, and sometimes 
more in the N.E. monsoon; but the,sands are liable to shift, with a decrease of depth in the 
opposite monsoon. As the water shoals fast in standing into the road, sail should be reduced in 
time, before a ship is too near the shore. Abreast the Dolphin’s Nose, at 2 or 2f m. distance, the 
depths are 20 and 21 fathoms, with it bearing about N.W.; and the shore continues equally steep 
from thence towards Pigeon Island: the bank of soundings hereabout extends SJ- or 4 leagues 

from the land. , 

BIMLIPATAM, in lat. 17° 53' N., Ion. 83° 27' E., bears N.E. about 5 leagues from Vizaga¬ 
patam: the coast between them is bold, having 15 and 16 fathoms, w'ater, within 2 or 3 m. of the 
‘ shore. A hill projects in a headland on the S. side of the river, and all the land near this place is 
high. Ships may anchor in from G to 8 or 9 fathoms, abreast the river and village, in the S.W. 
monsoon ; and a little farther to the N. in the other monsoon. From Bimlipatam the coast trends 
N.E. 8 or 9 m. (with some red cliffs half-way) to Konadah or Conara River, and about 1^ m. to S. 
i of the river is Kouadah Point. Santapilly, or Chintapilly Village, is 3 or 4 m. to E.N.E. of 
' Konadah. Nearly opposite this point lies a dangerous ledge of rocks under water, not easily dis¬ 
cerned, distant 6 m. from the shore, called Conara, or Santipilly Rocks: close to them on the 
outside the depths are 16 and 17 fathoms; and a ship ought not to come under 17 or 18 fathoms 
in passings on that side.* 

I Light. A light-house on the roof of a house, showing tifLved light, 150 ft. above the sea, is 
1 placed on Konadah, or Conada Hill, | m. inland, in lat. 18° 3^-' N., Ion. 83° 86i' E„ and in cleiir 
! weather may be seen 4^ leagues; it bears from the rocks N.W. by W. ^ W. 

SANTIPILLY ROCKS, about 16 m. to N.E. by E. of Bimlipatam, are in lat. 18° N., 
Ion. 83° 43' distant from the coast 6 m. They are about 10 ft. under water, steep on all 

sides, and th^ir extent is not beyond 200 yards. When there is little wind and a smooth sea, the 
shoal' presents no indication of broken or discoloured water, as Lieutenant Fell, when in searcli of 
it during very fine weather, anchored the surveying brig Kristna within 100 yards of it without 
observin'/ the slightest appearance of the shoal. He then proceeded in the vessel's boats over the 
rocks and found 10ft. on the shoalest part; on the E. side 7 and 10 fathoms, and at its W. limit 
104- fathoms, rocky bottom. Captain Bideri, the late Mas ter-Attendant, surveyed the rocks m the 

* The Santipilly Rocka, being 6 m. off slioro, the careful navigator must see the importance of kooping tho 
lead going, rather than trusting to sight the light, wliich in hazy weather might be obscured. 
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steam-vessel Hugh Lindsay, during line weather; and with a moderate breeze from S.W., and a 
ground-swell, the breakers were clearly discerned from the mast-head at 0 or 7 m., hearing due S. 
aud bantipilly Peak bearing W. by N., in 7 fathoms, water, off shore about '2 m; the breakers 
w^ere soon after seen from the deck. The shoal is said to lie N.N.W. aud S.S.E., in circumference 
about ^m., with 10 fathoms all round very close to the rocks. 

ne inner channel is safe for ships aud vessels of every class, having 5 fathoms within 1 m. : 
^ 1 ^ lathoms within J m. of the rocks ; thus affording a clear channel of nearly 4 m. 1 

in tea 1 1 . hen the Peak of Santipilly is visible, it affords an itjfallible guide to the position of 
lese roc vs, ^ oi it is a very remarkable land-mark; and, being at least ’^,000 ft. above the sea, pre- ‘ 
sents a sinking contrast to all tlie hills in its vicinity. It bears N.W. i W. from the rocks, and j 
Cn oT® a tbe mounuiin is not more than 7 or 8 m. from the coast. The Great and Little hills of 1 
i; w ^ , beach, may be seen by day, when Santapilly Peak may be obsciured. The 

o 1 louse is on the N.-raost or Little hill, which is about ^ m. from the beach. But in thick , 
wca ei, \\ en no well-defined land-mark is discernible, then it becomes absolutely necessary to * 
approacli tlie coast between Ganjam and Vizagapatam with great care aud caution, as change nf 
urren ma}, without strict attention to soundings, place a vessel in imminent peril close to, or | 
nXthoms^^^^^^^ I^ocks, which should not be approached from the E. by night or by day under 

, of GANJAM DISTRICT commences at the Chicacole Piiver, and goes up to 

tlie ^mka Lake. ^ Chicacole is its chief town, having superseded Ganjam town in 1815. | 

Cmcacole River, or the Naugulu, bcais from Conada Light N.E. by E., distant 6 leagues: j 
the coast between them is high, and may be approached to 10 or 11 fathoms, about 2 or 8 m. off ! 
shore. The town of Chicacole, formerly noted for its muslins, is 4 m. from the sea on the N. bank I 
of the river. Its port, formerly known as Mafooz Bunder, is now only a petty village, as tlie river ' 
entrance is so choked up. 

Calingapatam River, 4^ leagues to the E.N.E. of Chicacole, is on the N. side of Sandv I 
Point, in lat. 18°19'N., Ion. 84°7yE. Jt may be known by Garah Hill, about 4 m inlaml, | 
having a white pagoda on its side; but as it is sometimes obscured in hazy weather, a beacon has j 
been erected on the point, which is long, low, and sandy, and has a reef of rocks extending from it j 
about i m. to sea ward. In passing this point vessels ought not to approach nearer than 8 fathoms. | 
The beacon is an obelisk of cut stone, with a cap sUinding on a pediment, 04 ft. in height, 'rii'o j 
town is on the S. bank of the river, between it and the beacon. The exports are chiefly rice, when:, i 
^njely-seed, gram (Indian pea), hides, timber, and bees’ wax. The best anchorage is in OJ to 74 j 
fathoms, with Sandy Point S.W. by S., 2 to 3 m. off; and the highest upper-roomed house near ! 
the shore W.N.W. to N.W. by W., about I 4 to 2 m. off shore. 1 

Nowpada, or Bapanapaudoo, in lat. 18° 34 ' N., ion. 84° 19' E., lies 20 m. to the N.E. of j 
Calingapatam ; a black and white column, about 50 ft. liigh, on the beach, distinguishes this place I 
from others to the N. Poondy, or Pudi, in lat. 18° 40' N., at the moiuh of a small river, lias a | 
white obelisk near the travellers’ bungalow, aud a flag-staff, all three conspicuous objects. The | 
river Pondy, .or Poondy, has several rocks projecting from it to sea-ward. Over this place, at sanu j 
distance in the country, the High Land of Pondy is high and uneven ; along the coast it becomrs I 
of middling height, but equally uneven. Barwah, or Barva Biver, is to the N.E. of Pondv, h.r> in- 
several hills contiguous, which are not very remarkable. " 1 

Barwah, in lat. 18 52 N., Ion. 84° SO' E., about 17 m. to N.E. of Poondv, may be distinguirijcil : 
by two black and white columns, about 50 ft. high, aud the anchorage is abi^ast of them. :Im 3 ' 
S.W. of Barwah there are^cocoa-nut trees, but oidy sandy shore to the N.E. Sonapar, or on ? ' 
poorpettah, in lat. 19° 0 ' N., and about 20 m. from Barwoli, has a white obelisk and : v Jtmi i, 

each about 50 ft. high ; and also a flag-staff and custom-house: abreast of which vesseh n . y !int4-.,r 
MONSOORCOraAH, or GOPADLPORE, in lat. 19° 15' N., Ion. 84° 54 ' E., L > b..gm s u. j 
N.E. of Sonapur. Carapm-, an oblong hill, is near it, and 3 leagu^ from Ganjam. A 'utle to tho 
S.W. of Carapar Hill, upon a woody and level piece of lilnd, stands Monsoorcutiuh Pa-o ’ a and the 
river of Carapar, o^r Monsoorcottah, is about 4 leagues to the S.W. of Ganjam, having ■ m dl for". 




p:.: 


at its entrance. When a scarcity prevails on the coast, ships carry rice from Bong’'.! 

Some moorings are now laid down for large vessels; an aggregate of 60,000 tons of 
annually visit this place. There is a large, white building on the beach, a godown lor ti-e 
sugar, which is exported from this place. The custom-house is to the S. of t1\o qodowiL 

Light. At Gopaulpore there is now a /Urd lij^it. clovat-d 90 ft., and visible 8 m. ; it i 
fur from the custom-house. The anchorage is with the light bearing N.W. by W. to W.N.W. 
Saddle Hill about \\ .S.^V., oil shore about m , in fathoms. In this depth the bottom is stiff 
mud, with little sand; but nearer the sliore it is sandy, and not such good holding-ground. 
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GAIjfJAM (the flag-staff), in lat. 19® 22' N. Ion. 85® 3' E., bears from Calingapatara River 
nearly N.E. by N., distant 27 leagues: the coast between them is high, and may be approached in 
general to 12 or 14 fathoms, about a league from shore. This place, which is 12 m. to N.E. of 
Monsoorcottah, was formerly the capital of the Ganjam district; but, since 1815, it has been super¬ 
seded by Chicacole. The town stands on an elevated portion of the plain, with a range of mountains 
in the back-ground, but the country to the N. is low, and often flooded. At Ganjam a considerable 
trade is carried on, particularly by coasting vessels, many of which can enter the river, it being of 
considerable size. Ships may anchor in the road, abreast the fort or river entrance, in 8 or 9 
fathoms, about 2 ra. off shore. The bottom along this part of the coast is sometimes coarse sand 
and gravel, affording indifferent anchorage ; and under 20 fathoms, about 3 or 4 m. from shore, the 
depths decrease suddenly in standing towards it. From Vizagapatam the bank of soundings lining 
the coast has generally from 40 to 45 fathoms on the edge of it, about 4 or 5 leagues off shore, then 
a sudden declivity to no ground: from 20 to 30 fathoms are good depths to preserve in coasting 
along with a fair ^vind. 


COAST OF THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 


Manikpatam, in lat. 19® 45'N., bears about N.E. by E. from Ganjam, distant 14 leagues. 
The chain of mountains extending along the coast terminates in several saddle-hills to the N. of 
( the latter place, leaving between them and the shore a low, level plain of reddish soil, where it 
j fronts the sea; Ships, in coasting along, may approach the shore occasionally to 10 or 12 fathoms, 

' but it is preferable to keep in from 10 to 20 fathoms. Manikpatam is situated at the entrance of 
I an inlet or small river, leading to the Great Chilka Lake, which is said to extend 10^ leagues along 
I the coast: it may be known by a small pagoda encompassed with other buildings, having near them 
I some trees. From this place a sand bank is said to project 2 m., on which the water shoals suddenly 
from 10 to 4 fathoms; a ship, ought, therefore, to avoid it in passing, by not coming under 11 or 
12 fathoms. From Manikpatam to the Jaggernaut Pagodas the coast extends about E.N.E. 
3 leagues; but the pagodas, being a little inland, bear from the former jdace nearly N.E. by E. i E. 
Between them the coast is low, with a sandy beach, and may be approached occasionally to 10 or 
11 fathoms, about 2 or 2^ m. off shore. 

The JAGGERNAUT, or POORER PAGODAS, the largest being in lat. 19® 48' N., Ion. 

. 85® 48' E.; are tliree large circular buildings, surrounded by several smaller ones; they are of 
I conical form, decreasing in diameter from their bases to their summits, which are cro^vned with 
I wliite domes, and an ornamental globe or urn and wind-vane. The W. pagoda is the lai’gest, and 
; the E. one the smallest of the three. They are all nearly in one, bearing W. by N.; when brought 
, to bear N.W., they begin to appear separated; when N.N.W., they are perceived to be distinct 
buildings, though when seen far off they seem connected. They are situated upon low land, well 
clothed with shrubs and small trees'; and many other white buildings stand near them, of diminutive 
size in comj)ari8on with the largest pagoda. 

, Black Pagoda, in lat. 19® 52' N., Ion. 86® 0' E., stands also at a small distance from the sea, 

' and bears from the Jaggernaut Pagodas about E. by N. 4 N., distant 1C m. The coast between 
‘ them is rather low, having a level and barren aspect, ^vith a steep sandy beach, and may be 
approached to 10 or 12 fathoms; these depths being from IJ to 3 m. off shore; but the soundings 
are not always regular'. From 15 to 18 fathoms are good depths to preserve in coasting, about 4 or 
5 m. off shore; but caution is requisite in the night, as then the low coast is seldom seen, and if the 
lead be neglected, or over hove, a ships proximity to the shore may be first discovered by the noise 
of surf on the beach, when the wind comes off the land. 

When the Black Pagoda bears N.N.E., it appears like a high rock, rising abruptly at its E. en 1, 
in shape of the gable end of a house, and a high pinnacle like a chimney projects upwards from its 
W. end, from whence it gradually slopes down to the surface of the low land. There are three 
little clumps of trees or hummocks to the N.E. of it, and one to the S.W., which show their tops 
just above the white sand-hills that form the sea-coast. This pagoda being situated on even, low 
reddish land, destitute of trees, and being smaller and blacker tlmn Jaggernaut Pagodas, may be 
easily distinguished from the latter; in some views the Black Pagoda appears like a huge rock. 
From the Black Pagoda, the distance to the False Point is 16 leagues, and the course nearly 
' N.E. by E.; but from this pagoda the coast extends leagues about E.N.E. to the Davy branch 
, of the river Mahanuddy, called also Cuttack River, from the large town of this name, situated on it 
: at a considerable distance in the countiy. 

j Davy River mouth, about lat. 19® 57' N., Ion. 86® 19' E., passing through the Hurrickpoor 
subdivision of Cuttack district, has of late years been surveyed and frequented by native vesseds 
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carrying rice to the famine-stricken interior. On this branch of the river, a flat of hard ground 
projects to sea-ward, on which the depth will decrease a little it’ a ship pass over the tail of it, but ' 
there is no danger if she keep 2 or 3 m. off shore, in from 12 to 14 fathoms; and in daylight it j 
may, in fine weather, occasionally be approached to 10 fathoms. Near this place other small 
branches of the Mahanuddy fall into the sea, forming low islets, and'this elbow, or projecting part 
of the coast, called Cojung Point, has sometimes been mistaken for the False Point, as the shore 
from it takes a N. direction 2.J- or 3 m., forming a small concavity in the land, called Cojung Bay, 
nearly mid-way between the Black Pagoda and False Point, The whole of the coast i.s low to the 
N.E. part of this small bay, and from thence it stretches N.E. i E. and N.E. about 5 leagues to 
the False Point, very low land. From Cojung Point to False Point, the distance is about 6 leagues. 

The coast in this space may be approached to 10 or 11 fathoms in fine weather, or occasionally, 
when working in the day-time, or with the wind from the land, a ship may stand at times into 8 or 
0 fathoms, about 2 m. from the shore, the soundings being most regular. Ships passing from the 
Black Pagoda to the False Point -generally keep in 14 and 15 fathoms, w'hich is preferable to 
borrowing nearer the land; particularly with unsettled weather in the night, or with the wind Irom | 
sea-ward, it is prudent not to come under 13 or 14 fathoms. Between the Black Pagoda and False I 
Point there are 40 and 45 fathoms on the edge of the bank of soundings, about 5 or G leagues off I 
shore: near the point, soundings e.vtend farther out. 

FALSE POINT, in lat. 20® 22' N., Ion. 80® 49' E., is low and woody, fronted by a long and 
e.xtremely uaiTOW island, called Dowdeswell Island, which extends from about a mile S. of the light¬ 
house to about 5 m. N.E. of it, forming to the N. of the Point a bay, in the centre of which is a 
small island, called Plowden Island. The bay, called False Bay, is very shallow, having not more 
than from 2 to 6 ft. in it, except in the channels leading from the Mahanuddy River; one of which 
has lately been surveyed, and found to have capacity to admit vessels drawing 12 ft. water. 

Light. The Light-house stands about 2 m. S.W. of the Point, in lat. 20® 20N., Ion. 

8G® 47' E. The building is coloured red or reddish brown, with a large u'hite star in the centre, 
and exhibits a Jixed light 120 ft. above H. W. The light may be seen 18 m. from a vessel’s deck if 
elevated 15 ft. above the sea. Vessels are recommended not to comfe under 8 fathoms, for the 
purpose of wm/chiy the Light-house or Light, and having sighted it, to deepen their water again from 

13 to 18 fathoms, according to circumstances, on steering to the N.E, lor the purpose of getting a 
pilot.* 

POET OF CUTTACK. To the N. of the False Point Island and bank is False Bay, which 
has all over it a soft bottom of green mud, with regular depths decreasing gradually to the shore; 
but at the N. part the quality of the ground changes from soft mud to a mi.xture of sand and mud, 
\vith rotten stones and broken shells, on the S. edge of the extensive saud-banks and reefs environing 
Point Palmiras. A little to the N. of False Point, two branches of the river Mahanuddy fall into 
the sea, and farther to the N. are two sand-hills: all the coast but these is low and woody. 
Subsequently to the Orissa famine of 18G7, this bay to the N. of False Point was surveyed, and 
ships have taken cargoes of rice there from Chittagong and other ports. Beacons and buoys have 
been laid down, and thus False Bay has been constituted the Port of Cuttack. 

POINT PALMIRAS (called by the natives Mypurra, from the contiguous sandy island of 
this name), in lat. 20® 44' N., Ion. 87® 1' E., bears from the False Pofint about N.E. by N., distaiR 
.leagues; but from being abreast the latter in 14 or 15 fathoms, with it bearing \V.N,\y., the 
direct course is about N.E., and the distance 10 leagues to the outer edge of the bank off Point 
Palmiras in the same depth, with the Point bearing W.N.W. Ships must be guided by tho 
soundings in passing between them, as the flood .sets towards, and the ebb from the shore: iroTU | 

14 to 15 fathoms are good depths to preserve with a fair wind. 'The land of Riiiit Pahninis is low, j 

and clothed with Palmyra trees, having on each side of it, at a small distance, the inouih of a river : j 
that on the S. side is navigable by boats or amMl vessels. In rounding the bank off the Poiui, the ■ 
trees on the laud are just discernible (from aloft) in J.5 fathoms, water, distant about 5 or G leagues 
from the shore; ships, therefore, seldom see the Point in passing, unless the weather bo eloar, and 
the reef approached under 14 or 15 fathoms, which ought never to be done in a large ship during 
thick weather, or in the night. ^ i 

Palmyras Reefs. Shoal banks extend off Point Ptdmiras to the distance of about 12iii,, i 
having channels between them leading to the entrances of the rivoi-s near the Point. V liat was * 
formerly called Mypurra Island is a mere sand-bank. The banks have on them from 1 to ;j fatlioias, 1 
the water deepening rather suddenly to the E. of them from 1 to 10 and 14 laihoins : te the N. and ] 
b. the decrease is mure gradual. ^The 8. part of these banks is more flat than any olhcr pLirt oi ; 

♦ Dircctiou3 for proceediug to tko pilot etatiou will bo found iu the subsoqueut Cbnptor. | 
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their exterior limit; for here the depths gradually decrease, and their boundary on this side can 
only be known by the change of ground, from soft mud in False Bay, to a mixture of coarse sand 

and mud, with rotten stones and broken sliells upon the edge of the banks. . • 

A ship passing False Bay in daylight, with a W. wind, may steer along at discretion in 10 or 
la fathoms; but if she get into 9 fathoms and see Point Palmiras, she ought instantly to haul out 
iiito la or 14 fathoms in rounding the E. limit of the bank. When blowing strong from S.W or 
,? a ship with daylight, after rounding the banks off Point Palmiras, may haul to the W. and anchor 
to’ the N of the banks in 10 fathoms, or mther less water, where she will be sheltered by them 
until the force of the winds is abated. The light-house, which was formerly a guide to vessels 
roundim^ the banks off Point Palmiras, has long since been undermined by the sea. Therefore, in 
the absence of land-marks, the lead must be the guide to all vessels along the bank of soundings 
off Point Palmyras, called the Pilot’s Ridge. 

• p-oTiTiilra. , or Kunka River, to the N. of Point Palmyras, is about a mile wide at the enti-ance, 
havin'^ a channel of approach to it between the sand-banks of 7 m. length, in which the depths vary 
from Ti to 3 fathoms. The entrance of this channel is indicated by a buoy on its N. side, which 
lies ill about 4 fathoms, at the distance of 0 m. from the nearest shore. The depths within the 
entrance of the river are 2 and 3 fathoms, and it appears that, with a pilot, vessels drawing under 
12 or 13 ft may sail into the river at H. W. Kunka River is much frequented by small vessels 
navigated by natives, who trade from hence to Calcutta, Chittagong, Madras, and places on the 
Coromandel coast, during the favourable monsoon. Trading boats from the Maldive Islands also 
make their appearance here once in the year, as at Coringah and Ballasore. Dhumrah I'lver, to 
N of the Kunka, and dividing Cuttack from Ballasore, admits vessels drawing 12 or 13 ft.. and is 

visited bv native craft for rice and grain. . . „ i .o on 

Tides At Point Palmiras. and the entrance of Kaniiilta River, it is H. W. about 9 or 9 h. on 
F. and C. M moon ; the rise of tide 10 or 12 ft. on the springs, and 7 or 8 ft. on the neaps. 

Churinffa or Churrimoon Creek, bears from the entrance of Kamnka River nearly-N.N.VV., 
distant about 7'leagues : the coast between them is low, and to the N. of Kannika River a Hat, dry-in 
some places at L. W., e.xtends about 4 m. from the shore; the depths towards the outer edge of it 
decreasiim gradually to 2 fathoms. The Bay of Churinga, called also Kannika Bay, affords good aiichor- 
a»p in the S W. monsoon, to the N.W. of Kannika Flat; but the shore is fronted by shoal water, 
there not being more than 3 fathoms at the distance of a league from it, and being out of the tiack ot 
ships bound into Hoogly River, the anchorage under the island off Point Palmiras is preferable 
At Churinga Creek the coast forms a curve, taking a direction from thence nearly N.R.E., and 
\ E bv N about 8 leagues to Bulramgurry, at the entrance of Ballasore River: between them 
^here are oiher small rivers or creeks, and all the coast is low, with a flat stretching along it, on 
which the depths are not more than or 3 fathoms nearly 2-leagues from the laud; and in some 
tliP liflnks are dry at L. W. a mile from the shore. 

^ * BALLASORE RIVER, the entrance, is in lat. 21° 28' N., Ion. 87° 3' E. From the Point, 
nil the low coast is planted with trees until within 2 or 3 ra. of the entrance of this River, which on 
both sides is destitute of them, having a sandy barren aspect; by this it may be known, particularly 
by the small sand-hills on the N.E. side. When the Nilgurli Hills, situated inland to the W., are 
seen they answer os a good mark for a ship having occasion to proceed to the anchorage. ith 
the ftKtremity of the S. or Long Hill W. i S., the peak of the middle one appearing highest and 
senarated from the others W.N.W., or W. by N. J N., the smallest to the N.E. bearing N.W. by 

N., the smallest to the N.E., bearing N.W. by N., a ship will have a good berth in 5 fathoms, 
rniid with the entrance of the river about N. by W. off shore nearly 10 m.' The bank here is very 
Hu Vhe depths being 2J- and 3 fathoms about 4 or 5 ra. from the land. From the anchorage in 
n failioms the peak of the Nilgurh Hills bears W.N.W., distant 20 in ; and from Balramgurry, at 

the river 3 entrance, it bears W. i N., distant 14 m. . u 

^ \ boat proceeding for Ballasore River should carry a compass, and in crossing the bar, ought to 

hriiKt the flag-staff at Bulramgurry or the Banks-hall House, N.N.l^^; keeping it on this bearing 
wilMe-id her to the outer beacons, which are poles placed on each side of the bar. hence, 

tliA i-lvinnel lies directly towards the S.W. point of the River, where the passage is marked out by 
hr-nrons or poles on each side, placed at convenient distances on the shoals. At F. and C. of moon, 
ir H W about 10 o’clock, and the tide rises from 12 to 15 ft, in common springs; but there is 
nr.t more than 2 or 3 ft. on the bar at L. W. in tiie dry season ; it is therefore proper not to attempt 
to nasa over until the last quarter-flood, for the sea breaks high upon it during the first quarim- 
flood, particularly in the S.W. monsoon. The chart shows a buoy off the entrance, which bcar.s 

' PepTy, or Soobun^eka River, in lat. 21° 31' N., bears E.N.E. from the entrance of Ballasore 
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River, distant 5 leagues; it is known by a pagoda on the W. side of the creek, having near it a tope 
of trees. Small vessels passing between these places may steer along the coast in 4 fathoms, about 
0 m. from the shore, and when the pagoda bears N., they may haul in near the entrance of the 
creek, where there are 2 fathoms at L. W. between it and the sand. Peply, having been superseded 
by Ballasore, is now an kisigniBcant place; but the river runs up to Jellasore, a large town, about 
20 m. farther up. Peply Sand stretches S. 5 m. from the creek, having 3 fathoms on its outer part, 
but is nearly dry at L.W. about 2 ra, off the land. A ship intending to anchor in Peply Road, to 
the E. of the sand, ought to steer round its S. end in 8 or 9 fathoms, and when the pagoda is 
brought to bear N.N.W. she may begin to 'haul up to the N.E., on the E. side of the sand, and 
anclior with the pagoda bearing N.W. by N., in 5 fathoms, water. From Peply River to Ingellee, 
or Hidjlee, in lat. 21° 40' N., the direction of the coast is first E. by N. i N., and then about 
2s.E. by E.: the whole of it is low, and interspersed with sand-hills. The small trading vessels 
from Ballasore keep close along the coast between Peply and Ingellee, in a little channel, with 2 or 
3 lathoms in it at L.W., formed between the sands and the shore. 

Ballasore Hoad) which is the name generally given to the extensive bay formed between Point 
Palmiras and the banks at the entrance of the river Hoogly, affords good anchorage, the bottom 
being mostly stiff blue clay, intermixed with sand at times, or small stones. During unsettled 
weather in the S.W. monsoon, it may frequently happen that a ship cannot round the reef off Point 
Palmiras so near as intended, to enable her to anchor on the N. side of it in smooth water; in 
such case she ought, when round the reef, to haul to the N.W. into 14 or 15 fathoms, and anchor. 
Here ships ride easier and more safe than farther to the E.; being in deep water, the sea runs fair, 
\yhereas it runs high and short about the sea-reefs, and in the channels between them, with stmngor 
tides than in the road. 

THE PILOT’S EIDGE is an extensive bank of soundings, stretching from the Cuttack coast 
towards the Pilot Station at the entrance of the Hoogly. For many years there has been placed 
here a light-vessel [see page 476), similar to that of the E. channel, which shows a Jixcd light, on 
the N.E. part of the Pilot’s Ridge Bank, moored in 21^ fathoms, in lat. 20° 50' N., Ion. 87° 41' E , 
distant 21 leagues N.E. by E. from False Point Light-house, from the 15th March to the 15th Sept. 
She burns a blue light every hour, and a maroon at the intermediate half-hours; a buoy is placed 
a little to the N. of the Ridge light-vessel. 

A vessel, therefore, after making the light-house on False Point (in passing which she ought 
not to go into less than 12 fathoms), should bring it to bear about W.S.W. 1(1 or 15 m. distant, 
when she will be in 11 or 12 fathoms; and then steer E.N.E., when the soundings nill gmdually 
increase to 23 fathoms on the E. edge of the Pilot’s Ridge. She should then regulate her course 
so as to keep between the ridge and the depth of 27 fathoms; when, by attention to the lead and 
to the nature of the soundings, as well as to the course and distance run, it will be almost impossible 
to miss the light-vessel, which, during the S.W. monsoon, is stationed close to the S. of tlic buoy 
on the ridge. The soundings to sea-ward of the ridge, are, in general a greenish or olive-coloured 
mud, with occasionally a few bits of broken shells mixed with it; while those on the ridge are of a 
I shelly sand, or minute gravel, of a reddish, or rusty-brown colour. Vessels approaching the station 
are warned to be careful in avoiding collision, when either communicating with tho light-vessel, or 
the supplying Pilot-vessel: and on making the former at night, they are recommended to hcave-to, 
at a proj^er distance, till daylight, by which they will avoid the probability of passing the supplying 
Pilot-vessel in the darkness of night. (See Recent Notes, page 474.) 

APPROACHING CALCUTTA SAND-HEADS from MADRAS COAST. When tho S. winds 
begin to liave strength during the latter part of March, or early in April, the weather i.s genomlly 
hazy, preventing the land from being discerned, unless it is very near; nor can observatiuiis be 
always obtained. It is therefore proper for ships bound to the Hoogly River in the strength of tho 
S.W, monsoon, to fall in with the coast of Orissa to the S. about Pondy, or between it and Ganjatu, 
where the land is of considerable height. They ought certainly not to exceed tho latitude of Jag- 
gernaut Pagodas, in lat, 19° 47' N., before getting in with the coiist. These will be discerned from 
17 or 18 fathoms, although the weatlier is hazy, but with a commanding breeze in daylight, tlio 
coast hereabout may be approached with safety to 12 or 13 fathoms, about 3 or 4 ni. from l iio 
shore. As the land is low and sandy close to tlie sea, it will not be seen in tlio night, unK ss a 
ship is very near; and in hazy weather, the noise of the surf on the beach would probably bo ilio 
fii-st indication of danger; it is therefore prudent, in the night, not to come under 15 fathoius, n >i 
to deepen above 17 or 18 fathoms, which depths may he preserved by attending to the lead and 
running under easy sail. The Davy, or Debni Fiver Mouth, is about 5 leagues to E.N.E. of tlie 
Black Pagoda. Being 3 or 4 leagues past the Black Pagoda, a direct coiu'se about N.E. E. 
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should be followed, to obtain the proper soundings off False Point, taking care not to haul into 
Cojung Eight or Bay, about half-way between them. The depths decrease gradually towards the 
bank surrounding lAilse Point. When abreast of that point, in 14 or 15 fathoms, the bottom in 
some places is coarse brown sand and shells, with black specks; in other places, mud and sand; 
but to the N. of this point, all over False Bay, the bottom is very soft, green mud. 

With False Point Light-house-bearing W.N.W., in 14 or 15 fatlioms, the course is N.E. 
10 leagues, to clear the bank off Point Palmiras; but as the tides affect a ship laterally, she ought 
to keep in 14 or 15 fathoms with a commanding breeze, or in 16 fathoms if the wind is S.L. For 
! rounding both False and Palmiras Points, 15 fathoms is a good track, also in crossing the bay 
' between them ; this depth is hir from danger off the former, and also when Point Palmiras bears 
well to the N.; but when this point is bearing to the S. of W., the 15 fathoms track is not far from 
the edge of Palmiras Pieef; for here the water shoals suddenly from 10 to 7 fathoms, then to 
S fathoms in some places. It may be observed, that the water will not deepen in steering N.E., 
from havinf^ 15 fathoms ofif the False Point; but in steering the same course from having 
] 5 fathoms on the edge of the bank off Point Palmiras, the water will deepen gradually to 17 and 
18 fathoms; she ought then to haul to the N.N.W. or N.W., until she get into 16 or 15 fathoms, 
in which depths the pilot-vessels used generally to anchor at night during the S.W. monsoon, in 
Ballasore Hoad. If blowing strong at S.W. in rounding Palmiras Beef in daylight, a ship may 
steer alon<» the edge of it in 12 or 14 fathoms, taking care not to. approach the N.E. part under 
l‘> or 13 fathoms, where it is dangerous and steep under 10 or 11 fathoms. When round that 
I pa^rt, she may haul to the N.W., and anchor to the N. of the Mypurra Sand, where she will be 
sheltered from the sea by the reef. If a ship haul up too soon for Ballasore Road, the water will 
shoal suddenly on the N.E. edge of the reef, over a sandy bottom; she ought in such case to edge 
out immediately into 15 or 16 fathoms, the bottom then in the fair track will soon change to stiff, 
blue clay, mixed with sand and stones, or at times with shells; and this is in general the quality 
of the ground to the N. of Point Palmiras, in the Bay of Ballasore. 

The difficulty of rounding Palmiras Reef necessitated the removal of the Pilot Station from 
off Point Palmiras to a position about 15 m. W.S.W. of the outer Floating Light. Tlie New Pilot 
Station between the South Channel Buoy and the Pilot's Ridge, adopted for the past thirty years, 
can be made by vessels from False Point with great facility, and pilots can also be readily supidied 
there. Therefore this latter station has been continued during the S.W. monsoon; viz., from 
March 15th to Sept. 15tb. No difficulty can possibly be felt in passing from False Point to the 
presetit station, if ^nimon attention be paid to the lead and to the directions, prepared by Captain 

Lloyd, the last^Marine Surveyor-General. .. .. . . -r, i . 

The South Channel Buoy, in lat. 20^ 50' N., and Ion. 88° 4' E., bears from False Point 
Light-house about N.E. by E. by compass, distant 83 m., and is-laid in 12 fathoms. A bank of 
I soundiurrs extends from off Point Palmiras in a direction towards the tail of the W. Sea Reef, and 
f tlie nature of the bottom (as distinguished from that of the Hoogly Deposit, which is sand and rnud, 

! witli shining specks) is a gravelly substance composed of sand, shells, and small pebbles, discharged 
I from the Kuuka and other rivers near Point Palmiras, the lighter material of which being carried 
» flirt her out, is deposited, and forms what is called the Pilot’s Ridge, which, in crossing to the 
[ N.W., shows a little less water than on either side. In coining from sea-ward, you shoal rather 
suddenly from 28 to 23 fathoms, upon its E. edge. It is composed of a shelly sand, or minute 
I gravel, of a reddish or rusty-brown colour. 

I ^ Caution to Strangers.— Vessels approaching the station, where the supplying pilot bngs are 
i found, during the day are required to show the usual signal for a pilot, and by night to give as 
I early and as much warning as possible by firing guns, burning blue lighte, and by exhibiting two 
I lights in a vertical position, where best seen; but commanders are strictly enjoined to avoid as 
much as possible making the station during the night. SMps have been lost from running for 
the Pilot Station in dark, or threatening, or actually bad weather. In such weather, the pilot- 
i vessels cannot be made out; and if fallen in with, cannot board tlie inward-bound vessel, and perhaps 
I pnnlrl not take her in. if lie was on board. No advantage, then, is gained by attempting 

















Pilot’s Ridge Light-vessel. To mark the station, in lat. 50' N., Ion. 87"^ 41' E., daring 
the S.W. monsoon March 15ih to Sept. 15th—a regular Light-vessel is now placed there. She 
shows a fixed light at the main-mast head, visible in clear weather 10 to 11m.; and will burn a 
blue light and a maroon alternately every half hour. {See also page 474.) The light-vessels are 
directed, when a vessel is approaching during the night, to show a light at tlie gafi' end, to mark 
tlie way they are riding. 

Vessels approaching the station, and while there, as well as when approaching the light and 
buoy station-vessels, are warned to be careful in avoiding collision by night or by day; and in com¬ 
municating with either of the above vessels, either at anchor or hove-to, when it is necessary to 
cross her, to pass under the stern; several instances of serious damage having occurred during the 
S.W. monsoon, whereby the outer floating light was more than once compelled to leave her statioL 
for repairs, to the great inconvenience and risk of vessels entering and quitting the river. 

The pilot-vessels are now brig-rigged, and excellent sea-boats, of from 250 to 350 tons. Il 
spoken with by any ship (if it is not their tarn to take charge) they will direct her where tc 
find the pilot, wdiose vessel will show a small red flag at the gaff end. At present, pilot-vessels in 
the N.E. monsoon are found at the entrance of the Eastern Channel, and they generally anchor on 
the E. Sea Reef at night, or during the flood in the day. At times a pilot-vessel may be found to 
the E. of Saugor Sand, or to the W^. of the W. Sea Reef, on the look-out for ships that have deviated 
from the common route; but now they are generally found at the tails of the reefs. If a ship get 
accidentally on the tail of any of the sea reefs, s^e ought not to stand into shoal water, for the sea 
runs high upon them in the S.W\ monsoon; it will be prudent to tack or haul off immediately into 
deep water, or anchor until the ebb-tide enables her to work to the S. clear of them. 

In Sept,, when the sti'ength of the monsoon is abated, it is not considered dangerous to stand 
to the E. in 12 or 11 fathoms, near the tails of the sea reefs, particularly in favourable weather; 
by doing so pilots may at times be found, bringing out ships by the Eastern Channel; but it is only 
when no pilots arc found in the road, and the weather settled, that a ship may venture to stand 
near the tails of the sea I'eefs in search of one, and it ought not to bo done in the months when the 
S.W. monsoon generally blows strong. 

Eastern Channel. Since.the W^estem Channel has become dangerous for lai'ge ships, by a 
decrease in the depth of water, and the Eastern Channel now adopted, the pilots, to enter the lattel^ 
in conducting ships from Ballasore Road in the S.W^ monsoon, steer to the E., crossing over the 
tails of the W. and E. Sea Reefs, the soundings obtained on these being their principal guide. 
The judicious navigator, with the chart before him, and attention to the directions, may proceed 
with confidence in case of necessity. {See Recent Notes, page 474 ) 

TIDES OF THE RIVER HOOGLY. 

Tides. In the Eastern channel the tides set as follows, when uninfluenced by the wind:— 

1st Quarter Flood, N.W. by W.; 2nd Quarter, N.N.W.; 3rd Quarter, N.N.E.; hist Qiuirtor, 
E.N.E. 

Ist Quarter Ebb, S.E. by E.; 2nd Quarter Ebb, S.S.E.; 3rd Quarter, S. by W\ : hrst Quarter, 
S.W^ and W,S.W. 

The great body of the tide runs in the direction of the channels, at the rate of 2 or 3 knots 
on the springs, and 1 and knots on the neaqis; the greatest rise and fall at the Upper Caspar 
Light being 12 or 13 ft., and at the Lower Floating Light 9 ft. It is H.W. on F. and C. of the 
moon at about 9 h. 

The Tides in the River Hoogly run with great rapidity on the springs, sometimes above 7 m. 
an hour between Saugor and Calcutta, but not so strong in the channels outside. They How 
highest during the S.W. monsoon, the rivers being swelled by the rain which falls in the interior, 
and the ocean water impelled against the shores by strong S. winds adds to the rise of tlie tides in 
this season; whereas the N. winds blowing from the land in the N.E. monsoon ficilitato the pni- 
gress of the water from the rivers; for then the quantity of water is less, with a smaller vise and 
fall of tide in the day-time, than in the S.W. monsoon. Strangers should be careful when ['u^smg 
between Calcutta and the lower parts of the river in boats during the night, for many lives have I 
been lost through the apathy and neglect of the country boatmen, in running ibiil of vcsselb 
amdiored in the stream, when by the rapidity of the tides the boats wore iinmediatcly over-bet or 
broken in pieces. To avoid an accident of tliis kind, it is prudent, in proceeding upward wii’u the 
flood, to keep near one of the sides of the river, out of the track of ships or large vessels which i 
I happen to be at anchor. ' I 
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CHAPTER XVI. i 

I 

CALCUTTA TO BURMAH. 

CALCUTTA RT\ER MUTLATl SUNDERBUNDS—MORRELLGUNJ—GANGES AND MEGNA RIVERS—SUNDEFP I 

ISIwVND CHITTAGONG KOOTUBDEAH AND MASCAL ISLANDS—ELEPHANT POINT—NAAF RIVER- ; 

MARTIN S ISLAND AKTAB—OYSTER REEF—KYOUK PHYOO—CHEDUBA—G\VA—CAPE NEGRAIS ' 
BASSEIN ALGUADA REEF — IRRIWADY RIVER — RANGOON MOUOII'IN—KALEGOUK—MOSCOS ' 

ISLANDS TAVOY TENASSERIM—WERGUI ARCHIPELAGO—HASTINGS HARBOIR—PaK-CHAN RIVER j 
SIAM FRONTIER—PREPARIS AND COCOS—ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

(Vauiation at Calcu-i-ta, 2° E. ; at Rangoon, 2^° E.; at Pak-Chan, 2° E.) [ 

Notice to Mariners. Signal Stations in the Hoogly.. The following Act to enforce the 
loisting of Signals of the Names of Vessels passing Signal Stations established on the River 
Moogly and the branches thereof, was published in 1862:— 

1. Ihe master of every inward, or outward-bound vessel, on arriving within signal distance of 
J^ny signal station, established within the limits of the River Hoogly, or within the limits of any 
channel, which may be made subject to the provisions of Act XXII., of 1855, shall, on the requi¬ 
sition of the ])ilot who may be in charge, signify the name of the vessel, by hoisting the number by 
which she is known, or by adopting such other means to this end as may "be practiciible and usual, 
and shall keep the signal Hying until it be answered from the signal station. 

2. Any master who shall refuse or neglect to conform to the above rule, shall be liable on 
conviction, for each instance of refusal or neglect, to a fine not exceeding 1,000 rupees. 

3 Every pilot shall require the number of the vessel of which he is in charge to be duly 
signalled, as provided under Section 1 of this Act. When on a requisition from the pilot to that 
ctlect, the master, not employed in the service of Government, shall refuse to hoist the niimbr r of a 
vessel, or to adopt such other means of making her name known os may be pmcticablc and usual, 
the pilot in charge of such vessel may, on arrival at the first place of safe anchorage, anchor, arid 
refuse to proceed on his course, until the requisition shall have been complied with. 

4. Any pilot in charge, who may be proved guilty of neglect to obey, or of connivance with th«‘ 
master in disobeying the provisions of this Act, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 500 rupees 
lor each instance of neglect or connivance, and in addition shall be liable to dismissal from his 
appointment. 

THE SANDS, BEEFS AND ISLi^DS at the entrance of rivers like the Hoogly, aiv 
necessarily subject to such great and rapid changes, that any attempt at a minute description of 
them would be more mischievous than uselul; a general notice of their extent and jx>siti»>n is all 
that can be given. The W. Brace begins at the parallel of 21^ 40^ N., near Sola Creek, about 
m. from the shore, and extends in the form of a crescent, having its convex side to the W., to iat. 
‘^1° 12^ N. On the N. part it is very shoal, and about 2 in. broad, but becomes between 3 am’ 

4 in, wide in the middle, where the depths are from 2 to'3 fathoms at L. W., giTidnally increasing 
to 7 or 8 fathoms on its S. extremity, vvheie it is insensibly lost in 9 fathoms, soft ground. Thc 
E. Brace is about 3 m. to the h. of the fonuer, and appears to be an extension in a S,W. liy 

S. direction of the bank on tho b. side of the Ingellee River, Its greatest width is betwtv ti [ and 

, 5 in,, and its S. extreme is in lat. 21° 22 N., with depths on it from 1 to 4 faihoms. The W. Sea 
' Beef, hereafter described, is a continuation of this bank. The Barahulla, and other smadl.T a;: I 
I parallel sands, lie to tln^ E, of the E. Brace, dividing the N. part of tiie great W.. tern t li-im,, 

I into several smaller ones. The Long Sand, which with its S. continuation, called tbu K. See 
I Reef, forms thr? E. side of the Western Channel, extends to th N. as far Kedgcive, wl-orr iv 
' tonninates in a low island now covered with grass; its nverage width is from 1 lu 2 ol There ;r.v 

j patches on its N. part, vvhich are dry at L. W. The portioue. of tho sand to S. of Saugur Isl "o I 

project b. by E. in parallel ridges, forming betwoeu the Saugor band ana iho E. Sea Reef 
I j.assnges called Caspar and Thornhill Channels. . 
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The W, Sea Keef is a continuation of the E. Brace, extending nearly S.S.E. to lat. 21° 0^ N. 
It is in general about 4 m. broad, the depths at L.W. IJ and 2 fathoms on the N. part, deepening 
gradually to 3 and 4 fathoms farther S., to 7 fathoms on the S. extremity. 

THE E. SEA HEEF) stretching out more sea-ward tlian tmy of the others, being a continuation 
of the Long Sand and of the Gaspar Sand, extends about S.S.E. to lat. 20° 58^ N., the tail of this 
reef being distant about 10 m. from that of the W, Sea Reef forming between them the Western 
Channel. The depths on the sand gradually increase from 1J fathoms on its N. end to 3 and 4 in 
the middle, and thence to 9 and 10 fathoms at its S. extreme. Its general ^Yidth is between 3 and 
4 m. Upon the Sea Reefs the bottom is hard sand, with bright specks like steel filings : and on 
the ebb-tide, or near L.W., the lead rebounds from it similar to striking on a rock. The difference 
in depth between H.W. and L.W. on them at spring tides, is generally about 10 or 11 ft. ; and 
the water is highest over the ground, upon the Sea Reefs, and in Ballasore Road, about 9 or 9 J h. 
on F. and C. of moon. From 7 to 8 leagues S. of the tails of the Sea Reefs, the depths are from 
oO to 00 fathoms on the outer edge of soundings: from thence the decrease is regular over a bottom 
of soft mud, to 9 and 10 fathoms close to their tails; and sudden to G and 7 fathoms, hai*d ground 
upon them. 

Sangor Sand extends from the S.E. part of Saugor Island about S.S.E., in a parallel direction 
to the Eastern Sea Reef, and terminates on the meridian of 88° 18' E., in lat. 21° 0' N., where the 
depth is 5 fathoms. It is very dangerous, with patches dry at L.W towards the land, and there is 
not more than 5 or 0 ft. on it at L. W., for a great distance to the S, The quality of the bottom 
is hard sand, mixed with bright specks like steel filings, but rather of a darker colour than the Sea 
Reefs. The Outer Light-vessel is now 0 m. to the S.W. of the W. tail of Saugor Sand, but the 
h tail is about 9 m. to the E. of the Light-vessel; and therefore ships, coming from the E. in the 
X.E. monsoon, cannot now (as formerly) mistake the hard soundings they get on it for the soundings 
of the E. Sea Reef, and work up in Lacam channel,on the E. side of the Saugor Sand. That sand may 
b(; considered as the t/urd reef that extends far out into the sea; the W. Sea Reef being the first, 
the E. Sea Reef the second, and Saugor Sand the third reef, forming between them the E. and 
W. entrance-channels. Saugor Island extends N. and S. from lat. 21° 35' N. to 21° 56' N., and 
boinids the great entrance of the River Hooghly on its E. side. It is 21 m. in length and 6 in 
breadth, and like all the land hereabout is generally low. The Barratulla River, generally called 
the Channel Creek, separates it from the other land, and it is itself divided into several portions by 
narrow creeks; the S. part of the island bears tho name of Gunga Saugor. Subtermooky Sand 
l>rui<‘cts from the entrance of the Subtermooky River in a S.S.E. direction 30 m., forming the E. side 
of Lacam Channel; and from Bulcherry Island at the entrance of the Jumera River, the Bulcherry 
Sand projects nearly the same distance in the same direction, forming a channel between them leading 
to the entrance of both rivers. To the E. of the BulcheiTy Sand lies the W. channel into the 
.Mutlah River, off which is placed a temporonj light-ship, moored in 9 fathoms, in lat. 21° 6' N., Ion. 

' 1 S' E. 

LIGHTS. The Pilots’ Eidge Light (during S.W. monsoon only) in lat. 20° 50' N., loii. 

41' 1*1., now io shown from a regular Light-vessel, which by day hoists a W/iile flag with ifed 
ro-o, and has been de.scribed at page 472. 

The Lower, or E. Channel Light-vessel, in lat. 21° 3' N., Ion. 88° 15' E., moored ia 
Hi fiUhoms at L.W., shows a.Jlxed light. Between March 15th and Sept. 15th, she burns a Blue 
light t’Very half hour, and a maroon torch at the quarters, commencing at 7 h. p.m. From Oct. to 
.d.ircii (the N.E. monsoon), she bums a maroon torch every half hour, and a Blue light every hour 
Li the S.W. monsoon, she is moved more to sea-ward into lat. 21° N. 

The Lower Gaspar Light-vessel, showing a fxed light, is moored in 4 fathoms (L. W. depth) 
aboni. i3ni. N. by W. -J W. from the E. Channel Light-ship. 

The Upper Gaspar Light-vessel, showing also a fixed light, is moored in 3i fathoms (L. W. 
d< ;i:h) about 5 J n;i., N-W. i N., from the Lower Gaspar. Its position is sometimes altered us the 
vli'iiinol shifts but it is about 7| m. on a S. by E. bearing from Saugor Light. 

Saugor Light. In 185i.; an iron light-house was erected on Middleton Pomt, in lat. 21° 38i' N., 
kin. ^ E. ; e.xhibits light Jlashinff every twenty seconds, 88ft. above H. W., and visible 

1 to 5 leagues ; it is situated alx)ut 200 yards from 1.. W. mark, and the light-house is roofed 
' 'i p' r. The Electric Telegraph extjends from hence to Calcutta, by which vessels are reported 
their number, or any comrnnuicatiun required. Fresh provisions and water can be 
‘‘If I l.y a))p]i* iiion to tkie uiperinfendoiit of tlie li >ht-hoii30. 

Cowcolly Light. Oa Kaokali Point, bearing N.N.W. 4 W.13 m. from Middleton Poinl, 

' '-•.o,l!y, oi-.iudgeree liglit, 02 ft. nk.vo H.W., visible 15 m. The channel, abreast 
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of the light-house, is 1J m. wide only, with depths from 4 to 9 fathoms; this light lies 2 m. S.W. 
of Kedgeree point on the W. side of the River Hoogly. I 

The Mutlah Light-vessel, tonporary, in lat. 21° C' N., Ion. 88° 48' E., in 9 fathoms, beam • 
about E. i N. in the N.E. monsoon, and E. by N. in the S.W. monsoon, from the East Channel 
Light-ship, distant 19^ leagues. She shows a fixed light, at night, and by day hoists a lied dag at 
the main-mast. Jf in her position,* between March 16th and Oct. IGth, at 8 h. p.m., at miduiglil, 
and at 4h. a.m,, she fires a rocket. The vessel is painted red. 

Houses of Refuge, for cast-away mariners, have been established at short intervals along the 
sea-face of the Sunderbunds hereabouts. In each house there is a supply of biscuit and water, 
which will be easily found by reading the instructions put up in each, which also give other direc¬ 
tions that will be useful. Persons cast away, reaching land to the E. of Saugor Island, should 
make search for a House of Refuge; and it should be borne in mind, that when a vessel is lost 
with a pilot on board, the fact would soon become known at the Pilot Station and in Calcutta. 
Parties, therefore, finding their way to the houses, should remain there, and husband the means of 
subsistence, in the assurance that succour will speedily reach them; or if compelled to leave, ‘ 
endeavour to get W. to Saugor Island, and travel along the beach until they arrive at the light¬ 
house ; or make their way to a large fishing-village, situated on the S.E. side of Saugor Island, using 
the catamaran as far as practicable. 

House of Refuge (No. 1) is at Seyer Point, bearing N.E by E. about 10 m. from the Caspar 
Channel Light-vessel; it is painted red, and erected on a plain to the E, of some high sand-hills. 
House of Refuge (No. 2), painted wMte ; is 200 yards from H. W.. mark, in the midst of thick 
low jungle ; and E.N.E. from the first, distant 10 m.; it is situated on the most sea-ward piece of ! 
dry land, between the Subterraooky and Jumera Rivers. On the E. side of Juraera River, is a 
House of Refuge (No. 3), painted black, and 200 yards from H. W, mark. No 4 is white on the 
S.E. part of Dalhousie’s Island, at the E. side of Mutlah River, about 5 ft. above H. W., dis¬ 
tinguishable by a white flag close to the house, and visible above the trees. No 5 also is white, 
on the S.E. part of Bangadoonee Island, about 9 m. to the E. of No. 4; a flag is hoisted as at 
No. 4. A catamaran and paddles, a letter of instruction, and a chart of the Soonderbuns, will be i 
found in each house. No. 6 Refuge is about 15 leagues to the N.E. of the Outer Light-ship. | 

THE ENTRANCE-CHANNELS, like the Banks, being subject to frequent changes, require | 
an accurate chart or local knowledge for their navigation, and can, therefore, be only noticed in ; 
their general character. The navigable chamiels in the River Hoogly are, first:— Inside Channel, I 
stretching from Ballasore close along the shore to Kedgeree, inside of, or to dhe N.W. of all the | 
shoals, with depths in it generally from I^- to 3 fathoms at L. W.; this is used by the small ‘ 
coasting-vessels, which are navigated by natives, and draw little water. 

Western Channel, (formerly called the Fairway) is bounded on the E. side by the Long 
Sand, and beyond its extremity, by the tail of the E. Sea Reef, and on the W. side by the Bai'a- 
bulla, tlie E. Brace, and W. Sea Reef. A buoy, called the South Channel buoy, is placed mid-way 
between the Sea Reefs on the parallel of 21° N., to mark the entrance of the channel. About 
16 m. to the N. of the buoy, a narrow sand of 2J to 4 and 5 fathoms divides the channel midway, 
and similar banks as the land is approached subdivide it again into several, for the safe uavigHtiou 
of which a pilot is necessarily required. This channel cannot be navigated with safety at 
by ships diuwing above 14 or 15 ft. w'ater. 

Middle Channel, formed between the Long Sand to the W., and the E, Sea Reef and Caspar | 
Sands to the E., is narrow, with only 3 fathoms water in several places; it is therefore sc-ldom i 
navigated by vessels of any description. . 

Sangor, or Eastern Channel, formed by the E. Sea Reof on the W. Side, and SaugiU* Sand m j 
the E., is that rtf in general use by ships entering or departing from the lliver Hoogly, j 

There is a light-vessel, and also a buoy N.W. of her, to mark the ontranco of the vlirnou l. in Ud. J 
21° 3i' N., Ion. 88° 12' E., moored iii 7^ fathoms, showing a briglit fixed light fmm ioth Mtwch . 
to 15th Sept., and bears from the buoy on the Pilot’s Ridge N.E. by E. i K. 33 in. This j 
E. channel, or Lower Light-vessel burns a Blue light every half hour, and a niarocn evny ipiarU r 
of an hour during the night, commencing at 7 p m. During the N.E. monsoon. ci>uvo‘-UL‘i!*g in 
Oct. and ending in March, tins light-vosstd burns a maroon or torch cjvory half lunir, ;iikI a UUui 
light every hour; the cruising-ground where ships will have to seek pilots in the N.E. laonso >r» 
will be, as heretofore, in the Eastern Channel. 

Two Reef Buoys are now placed near the edge of tlie E. Sea Rrof: iho io\Yer buoy in Ln. 
21° 5t' N., and the upper about 0 rn. to N.W. by N. of that; tlv.scbu* vs are ioe. and ride giv.xdv 

^ It is hoped that liie Mutlah Light-vessol will not be nonoved from (he above nodiiion. 
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evated, resembling beacons when viewed at a distance, and are discerned much farther than those 
of the common construction. Wlien near the upper Reef Buoy, the Lower .Gaspar Light-vessel is 
visible, and soon afterwards the Upper Gaspar, and the trees on Saugor Island, may be seen from 
the poop of a large ship. It is important to observe the difference as to the Blue lights and maroons 
shown by the Eastern Channel and Pilot’s Ridge Light respectively, as. if this is attended to, a 
vessel cannot possibly mistake one for the other: In the S.W. monsoon this E. Channel or Lower 
Floating Light is removed to about lat. 21° 0' N. 

Spit Buoy. About 6 m. N.N.W. from the Upper Reef Buoy, and in lat. 21° 17' N., there 
is, near the edge of the E. Reef, a red buoy, called the Spit Buoy, at 9 m. N.N.E. of which will be 
found the Lower Gaspar Light-vessel, which is moored at the entrance of the Gaspar Channel, in 

4 fathoms, in lat. 21° 25' N., Ion. 88° 8' E., showing a fixed bright light; and it bears N. by W. 

W. 23 m. from the Eastern Channel light-vessel, when at her N.E. monsoon station. 

A ship arriving at the entrance of Saugor Channel during favourable weather in the N.E. 
monsoon, and certain of her situation, may work up a considerable way with safety in search of a 
pilot. In doing this she may borrow on the edge of the E. Sea Reef in tacking from the W. side 
of the channel, as the water shoals regularly upon the verge of it on that side, althouf^h rather 
quick in some places. The depths in mid-channel, from 8^- and 9 fathoms, between the tail of the 
Sea Reef and the tail of Saugor Sand, will decrease gradually as she works to the N., to about 

5 fathoms when near the Upper Reef Buoy. Here the depths are nearly the same from side to 
side, tiiere being only about ^ fathom more water toward Saugor Sand than there is in the W. side 
near the Sea Reef. 

Near the Upper Reef Buoy, or about lat, 21° 10' N., a ship ought not to stand so near the 
edge of Saugor Sand as to shoal her water in working farther to the N.: for it is steep-to, and 
dangerous to borrow upon. The best guide is to take the soundings from the edge of the Sea 
Reef, which may be approached to 5 fathoms in working, until 3 m. to N. of the Upper Reef Buoy, 
or until the Spit Buoy is seen; then the Upper Light-vessel will be visible, also the trees oh Saugor 
Island, from the poop or mizen shrouds, if the weather is clear ; and she ought to anchor until a 
pilot is obtained. Here she will have 4^- or 5 fathoms at L.W. in the proper track, and it would 
be imprudent to venture farther up the channel without a pilot. 

The old Thornhill Channel entrance used to be about 11 m. S. of Saugor Island, but the 
entrance of that channel from the E. Channel is now closed. Thornhill’s, in conjunction with the 
Reef Head Passage, now forms a channel of. communication between the W. Channel and Saugor 
Roads. There is a bar with only 13 ft. (at L.W, springs) on it in the upper part, and the channel 
is very narrow. The water in the Easteni Channel is comparatively smooth, being sheltered by 
the reef; yet, in a ship of considerable draught, half-flood, or even later, is the best time to pass 
through it, in order to be certain of sufficient depth of water; the tide rises in Gaspar Channel on 
the springs about 13 ft., and when not influenced by fresh gales, it is H.W. about 8 h. 20 in. 

The present Saugor or Gaspar Channel, is formed by the Middle Ground Sand on the W. 
side, and by a spit projecting from Saugor Island. Near the end of this spit, on the E. side of the 
channel, there are 3 buoys. The W. side of the channel is marked by the two Gaspar Light-vessels, 
and two buoys between. The excellent pilots of Calcutta only know all the channels; and, as the 
banks frequently shift, it is impossible to give accurate directions. The fair Gaspar Channel now 
cuts through the old spit from Saugor Island, about 8 m. to S. by E. of Saugor Light; the detached 
outer part is called the Middle Ground. The anchoring buoy in Saugor Road bears about N.N.W 
i W., and nearly 5 m. above Upper Gaspar Light, and ^m. to S.S.W. of Saugor Light-house. 
As the tides in S,W. gales generally set strong to the E., attention to the buoys is requisite to 
observe the way a ship is driving, and the weather side of the channels should be kept on board, 
remembering that the tide does not set fair through those channel?, for the ebb runs to the S.W. I 
over the reefs, and the flood to the N.E. 


Lacam Channel appears now to be closed to strangers, and the common passage into both the 1 
Subtermooky and Jumem Rivers is to the E. of Subtermooky Sand. 

Channel Creek, called by the natives Barratulla. is a small branch of Hoogly River, dividiiif^ 
Clive Island and Saugor Island, and then taking a direction on the E. side of Saugor Sand to sea^ 
ward about S.S.E. ^ E., passing Seyer Point, which bears N.E. by E., and is al°out 10 ra. from 
(ioKpar Channel Light-vessel. House of Refuge, No. 1, painted red, is erected on Seyer Point, on 
a plain, and to tlio E. of some high sand hills that here line the shore. 

The River. As pilots are indispensable to a vessel going up to Calcutta, it is needless to 
descri})o all the windings of the river. Under no circumstances are vessels permitted to be under 
ui night between Saugor Roads and Mud Point, which is the N.W. point of Saur^or Islaml. 

At )ian]ond Harbour, 43 m. above Saugor Light-house, moorings are laid down for vessels arriving 
n Uistress from lo.ss of anchors and cables; many vessels on arrival or departure arc found lying 
^ ^ liinies and Mary Sand, just above the Hoogly Semaphore, is the most dangerous shoal 
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in the River. Above that the navigation has been improved by lights, so that steamers maj" pass 
up or down by night. Pilots may bring in steamers, at a draught of 22 ft., but sailing-vessels 
with only 20 ft.; for vessels drawing more than this, the Master Attendant of Calcutta can gi\’e 
special permission, at certain times of tide, to bring them above Cowcolly Light-house. The Port 
Rules will be found elsewhere. {See Index). 

Hoogly; the flag-staff of Fort William being in 
lat, -^2 33N., Ion. 88° 19' 40" E. The station of the East Indian Railway, leading to Delhi 
and to Bombay, is at Howrah, opposite Calcutta; but that of the Eastern Bengal Railway, leading 
to Dacca, is on the Calcutta side. Here is also the terminus of the line that runs to Port Canning 
on the Mutlah River, but that port appears to be little used. 

Chandemagore, a French settlement, in lat 22° 52' N., Ion. 88° 25' E., is on the right, or 
W. bank of the Hoogly, about 20 m. above Calcutta. This place, like all the small settlements of 
the French scattered about British India, is subject to PondicheiTy. Chandemagore can be reached 
by rail from Howrah in little more than one hour. A century ago it possessed great opulence, and 
the largest ships could lie close to the town. 

APPROACHINa CALCUTTA SAND-HEADS FROM THE E. Ships bound to the 
Hoogly River during the N.E. monsoon, were formerly directed to keep close along the coast of 
Aracan to lat. 21° N., or in sight of the White Cliffs, and from thence to steer AV., or W. by 
N., between lat. 21° N, and 21° 20' N. This circuitous route was chosen that ships might be 
enabled to anchor in moderate depths when calms and faint aim prevailed, and to prevent currents 
occasioned by the freshes out of the rivers drifting them to the S. out of soundings. These 
S. currents are, however, seldom experienced except in the vicinity of the land, where also faint 
airs and calms prevail more than farther out in the open sea; on which account.it seems advisable 
to keep at a moderate distance from the Aracan coast, and the N.E. angle of the bay, in proceeding 
to the River Hoogly in the N.E. monsoon. Whether a ship has departed from the vicinity of the 
Andaman Islands or from Cape Negrais, she ought to endeavour to rndve as much .Northing as the 
winds will peimiit, taking care not to get too far to the W.; this will be avoided by tacking to the 
E. at times, when the wind veers more to N. than usual. In an indifferently-sailing ship, or when 
the longitude is not correctly ascertained, it may be prudent to endeavour to get into soundings 
about 14 or 15 leagues to the E. of the Mutlah Light-vessel, then cross over the Swatch, or chasm 
in the bank of soundings, which will point out the true situation. 

The Swatch of No-ground extends nearly N.N.E. from lat. 21° to 21° 22' N., and is about 
3 leagues broad; but its shape and dimensions are not exactly determined; there are no soundings 
to be got in it, with from 150 to 50 or 60 fathoms of line. Its N. extremity is distant from the 
land only about 6 leagues, with depths between them from 13 fathoms near the former, decreasing 
to 8 fathoms towards the land. Round the other parts of it, the depths are generally from 40 to 
20 fathoms. The W. edge of the Swatch, in lat. 21° 12' N., is about 25 m. to the E. of the I\[utlah 
Light-vessel. (See page 477). 

Ships getting into soundings far to the E. ought to borrow towards the land to 17 or 20 fathoms, 
that they may be enabled to anchor in moderate depths when requisite, or benefit by the tides when 
favourable for proceeding to the W. For in deep water calms ai‘e frequent, with a drain of E. current 
in the N.E. angle of the bay, and the influence of the ebbs setting to the S. reaches farther out 
than that of the flood-tides. It is advisable for all ships bound to the Hoogly River from the 
commencement of the N.E. monsoon to its failure in the early part of March, to endeavour not to 
get to the W. of the Eastern Sea Reef; but rather to obtain soundings on this reef, or on the kiil 
of Saugor Sand, that their true situation may be known. A ship coming directly from tlio S. upon 
the tail of a sea reef cannot be certain on wliich of them she has struck soundings, although her 
longitude may be known tolerably well. She ought, in this case, to keep a good look-out for ships 
coming out of the river, and if several are seen, or a single large one be standing out to sea, her 
situation may be known : for in all j^robability those ships are proceeding out by the Eastern Channel. 

To approach the Eastern Channel from sea-ward, the most advisable method is to got soundings 
on the tail of the Subtermooky Sand or Saugor Sand. To effect this, a ship should endoavour to 
get into lat. 21° 4' or 21° 5' N., whilst to the E. of Saugor Sand, and steer W,, keeping in 
BJ fathoms atL. W., or about 9.J- or 10 fathoms at H. W. If the Mutlah Light-vessel is in position, 
that will be her guide. She will have soft ground in this parallel until the depths decrease suddenly 
on tlie tail of Saugor Sand, over a hard bottom. If near L. W., she may edge to the S. a little, 
and after crossing its S. extremity in 5 to 7 fathoms, haul to the N.W.'into the proper channel. 
If more than half flood, she may cro.ss over Saugor Sand when the latitude does uot exceed 21° 7^ 
N.; but this sand or reef being steep on both sides, ought always to be approached with caution 
particularly to the N. of the latitude last mentioned. If in steering to the VV., a ship keep exactly 
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in lilt. 21^ 0' N., slie v/ill miss the tail of Saugor Sand, but may sight the Outer or E. Channel 
Light-vessel. It seems, however, preferable to keep so far up as to get the fn^st hard soundings 
on the Subtermooky or the Saugor Sands, wlien the weather is favourable and the sea smooth, to 
prevent mistakes; for many ships liave thought the soundings they had to be those of the E. Sea 
lleef, when they came upon it from the S. When soundings have been obtained on the tail of 
Saugor Sand, and a ship's true place is ascertained, by sighting the Outer Light off the Eastern 
Channel, she may, if no pilot-vessel is discerned, work up in search of one to the Reef Buoy. 

THE SUNDERBUNDS, OR DELTA OF THE GANGES. 

The Coast of Bengal, from Hoogly River to the principal mouth of the Ganges, is all very 
low, without any distinguishing marks; and the country is a level, woody plain, generally called 
the Sunderbuuds, or Soonderbuns. The low country, or Delta of the Ganges, is intersected in 
various directions by numerous small branches of that great river and other rivers, which com¬ 
municate by lateral branches, and most of them are discharged by wide channels into the sea. 

Roymatlah, or Mutlah River, about 30 m. to the E. of Saugor, separated from Jumcra 
River by Bulcherry Island and flats, is above a league wide at the entrance, the channel leading in 
a N. direction. The depths at the entrance are 9 or 10 fathoms; and the S. extremity of the 
land that bounds it on the E. side is in lat. 21° 82' N., having a very shoal bank extending from 
it to sea-ward about 7 leagues. Bulcherry Island, on the W. side of the entrance, is large, 
separated from the other land only by a narrow creek. 

Port Canning on the Mutlah. This port, in lat. 22° 20' N., Ion. 88° 39' E., hastily adopted 
becuuse its river is easier'of navigation, and deeper than the Hoogly, was ver}’ little frequented by 
shipping from the first; although only 55 m. from the sea, and having a railway to Calcutta. It is 
said now that the Government has withdrawn its countenance from this place, and it is no longer 
one of the chief ports. But, as it may be adopted still by some vessels, we retain the following 
directions for its navigation. _ _ 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE RIVER MUTLAH. The W., or Ward’s Channel, is bounded 
on the W. by the Bulcherry Reef, or Sand, extending S. from the island of that name; and on the 
E. by the Roymutlah Sand, part of which dries at L. W. This channel is from 2 to 5 m. wide, 
and is marked off by the Mutlah Floating Light {temporary) off its entrance, in 9 fathoms, in lat. 
21° C)' N., Ion. 88° 48' E., and by six buoys, four lied, on the W. side, and two Black, on the 
E, side. 

Buoys on W, side. The outermost, or Reef Buoy, is a first-class spire buoy, with two baskets 
on it; it is painted Bed, and marked with the letter M ; it lies in fathoms, L. W., spring tides ; 
lat. 21° 10' N., Ion. 83° 43' E., or 5 m. to N.W. of the Mutlah Floating Light; and bears from 
the Eastern Channel Floating Light Buoy, E. by N. -J- N., distant 32 m. The centre Bulcherry 
Buoy is a second-class spire buoy, with one basket on it; it is painted Bed, and marked Mutiah in 
full; it lies in 4 fathoms, L. W., about 7 m. N.N.W. from the outer, or Reef Buoy. The Bulcherry 
Spit Buoy is also a spire buoy, painted Bed; it lies in 4 fathoms, L. AV., on a spit of the sand, 
about 9 rn. N. i W. of the centre buoy. The upper Bulcherry Buoy is also a spire buoy, painted 
Red; it lies in 3J fathoms, about Om. N. by W. from the Spit Buoy, and AV. by S. f S. of the 
flag-staff or beqeon (00 ft. high) on Dalhousie Pdiut. This beacon is 28 m. to N. by AV. of tho 
Mutlah Light-vessel. 

Buoys on E. side. The outer E. buoy of this channel is a second-class spire buoy, painted 
Black, with one basket on it; it lies in 4J fathoms, L. AV”., on the S.AV. verge of the Roymutlah 
Sand, N.E. by N. of the Reef Buoy, distant about 5Jin. In Jan., 1857, a floating light-vessel, 
was placed about 6 m. or 7 m. to the S. of this black buoy, in 9 fathoms, in lat. 21° 6' N., Ion. 

48' E., exhibiting a fixed light, visible 7 rn. The Roymutlah AV. Spit Buoy is a second-class 
s[u>o buoy, painted Black; it lies in 4 fathoms, L. AV., N.W. J N. from the outer black buo 3 % 

1 distant about 10 m., and N. about 6 m. from the centre Bulcherry Buoy. The mid-channel coiirso 
from Sea to abreast of the above Spit Buoy is N.N.AV. J AV. 15 m. From that point a N. course of 
15 m. will carry a vessel up to Hallidayk Island ; the beacon ou which bears about N.AV. betw(.‘en 
5 mi l t5 m. from Dalhousie Island Beacon. 

I The E., or Roymutlah Channel, is bounded by tbe Roymutlah Sand to the AV., and the 
I Ihoigaduony Sand, or Reef, to the E., and is marked off with four buoys, three Bed, or AV., one 
I lhtr}.\ f.r E. The outermost buoy is a second-class spire buoy, with one basket upon it ; it is 
I painip.J r<d, marked mutlah; it lies in 5 fathoms (L. AV, depth), on tbe S.E. verge of the Roymutlah 
1 >^aiid, and lic;»ring N.E. by E., about 10 m. from the Bulcherry Reef Buoy. The Roymutlah 
1 E. Spit Buoy is painted red; it lies in 5 fathoms, at L. AV., bearing N.N.AV. J W., about 0 m. from 












the outer buoy. Tho upper Royrautlah Buoy is painted Bed; it lies iu 4? fathoms, at L. W., and 
to N.W. of the Spit Buoy, distant about 5^ m. 

The innermost buoy of this channel is painted Black ; it lies in 5 fathoms, (L. W. depth), on 
the S. verge of a Hat extending from Dalhousie Point to the S.S.E.; it beai-s from the upper » 
Boymutlah Buoy N. by W., distant about 4 m. The mid-channel course in the Hoymutlah Channel i 
is N.W i N. to the Black buoy, and from that point N.N.W. to N. by W. to Kalliday s Island. , 
The bottom throughout the channels is mud, the sands exceedingly hai*d, and the lead an exceUent j 
and safe guide towards them. The least water in the W., or Ward’s Channel, is 4 fathoms; and I 
in the Boymutlah 5 fathoms at L. W. springs. [ 

From Halliday’s Island the course continues N. up to the Cattalee,” where the river takes a ’ 
sharp turn to the W. and the channel contracts. Up to this point a stranger, with Wards Chart. , 
and ordinary care, could, without a pilot, conduct his ship with safety, attending to the set of tl e j 
tides, leaving the Bed buoys to tho W., and Black buoys to the E. of his course. 

Vessels resorting to the River Mutlah during the S.W. monsoon should adopt a similar route, j 
and conform to the directions for making the Pilot Station at tho entrance to the River Hoogly; i 
thence taking a departure from Easteni Channel Floating Light, steering E. by N. i N. to cro-s ! 
the tail of the E. prong ot Saugor Sand in 5 fathoms, off which they would deepen into 7 fathoms, ’ 
shoaling again on the Subtermooky or old Light-house Sand to 5} or G fathoms, deepening off into ! 
G J or 7, and crossing the Bulcherry Reef in 44 to 5 fathoms a little S. of the Reef Buoy. Tho 
temporary Mutlah Light-vessel is placed about 5 m. to the S.E. of the Reef Buoy. 1 

Commanders of vessels doubtful about crossing the tails of sands in a heavy swell could stoor | 
more to the S., and keep in 8 or 9 fathoms, soft ground; but great care would be requisite not to 1 
ovennin the distance. j 

During the N.E. monsoon, commanders of vessels, confident of the correctness of tlu ir 
reckoning, should work up direct for the Bulcheny Reef Buoy; but during cloudy or thick j 
weather, crossing tho Swatch of No-ground in about the latitude of tlie buoy, and ruinhng dov.n 
upon it, would be advisable. If the Mutlah Light-vessel be continued in its place, she will of j 
course be the best guide. i 

‘ Tide. Jt is H. W., on F. and C., about 9 h. 15 m. At tho Bulcherry Reef Buoy the tides sc t ' 
round, as in the channels to the Hoogly; the floods making to the W., the ebbs to the E., iiaving | 
a velocity during the springs from 2 J to 3 m. per hour, and a rise of 9 ft. i 

Bangadoony River, the next to the E, of the Mutlah, and 5 m. from it, is small, with j 
tolerably deep water at its mouth, and the course of the channel to sea-ward is'about S.Fi. Tbo 
entrance lies about 15 m. to N.E. of tho Mutlah Light-vessel. It takes its name from an isluud 1 
which separates this entrance from Gua-Suby River, the next in succession to tho E. A vessel of 
considerable burden might pass to tho N. of Bangadoony Island, aiid moor between it .'uul a 
island in the passage, sheltered from all winds. Gua-Suby River is of considerable si/o, Inil iho 
most dillicult to enter of any on the coast, on account of the bending channel at its momli. A 
vessel, without a pilot, should not attempt to enter it. Roymongul Entrance, about 5 Irauu's to 
the E. of Gua Suby River, receives, about 2 leagues from tho sea, tlte united streams of ihror i 
rivers,-—Horribanga the W.-most, Roymongul the next, and Jubunah tho E.-raost. Th * point •>! ' 
land on tho E. side tho entrance is in lat. 21° 38' N., and Ion. 89° 12' E., with 5 uud G IVitljoi. s 
in tho channel close to it, and 10 or 12 fathoms inside tosvards Harribanga River. Frr.m the 
point sea-ward, in a S. by E. direction, tho depths decrease gradually to 4 fathoms iu this clianvu l. 
and the outer part of it has a di.stiuct bar, with 3 and 3:;. fathoms at L. W., which lies Mkhii 17 m. 
to S. i E. from the point. This is one of tho most considerable openings on the coiid, and frrms | 
a good harbour. ^ , 

MoUinchew River, about 24 leagues from Roymongul entrance, lies a channel slrol* Idag in .i j 
S.S.W. direction to scii-ward, with 0 or 7 fathoms near the land, dooreasina to 3 and t kill! ‘nis. i 
A few miles farther to the E. is Burrapungah River, having its channel se}%r:>fcd from the k ! 
bv Putnay Island. From this island an extonsivo reef ami Hal sir-fell's oui or 1 ]c;iguc<. eu , 
which the shiii FMmoHth was lost. H. W., ou F. ami C., It) h.; ris. and i'all al«ont 8 ft. ibn criy ; 
S. from Roymongul and IMollinchew Rivers, at tho distance: of 0 k aguos, tlu' Swatch of No-grounu ’ 
is si mated (described at page 170). Murjattah River, situated or 3 I. ague- ii» I. «* ' 

Putnay Island, is wide at the entrance, the clmnnel stretching from tho liuul on tb< V>. .ride mr-i i;, 

S. bv "W.. shoaling gradually from tho land to 3 or 34 fathoms ouiri lo. Ai out I or h m. iTcride ij?- 
entrance of cbo liNcr. two inlands, called tbo L’av.angab LkuuF. aro oitcaied, and on ih*' lliero | 

is said to be a hnik "f i'vcih watrr. BaTig:arah River, abnui 3.1 leai^ik.s F.N.F. iVom iln* f nn. v. 
and much smaller, has a channel stivhdiing S IT from ibo p.ant of » r; i on (li.’ \V. nIJo, v.h'a 
depths from 3 ami 4 fathoms, decreasing outriilo t.* 2 t 3 jatlfaii -. M-vut huirv. i\ IkIwum il c-i 
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river and that of Murjattah, another sma^l river falls into the sea, and is only a branch of the 
former, which all communicate with each other. The Argo Flat is an extensive bank of shoal 
soundings off the Bangarah, and extending to the Hooringottah River. 

HOORING-OTTAH RIVER, situated leagues to the N E. of Bangarah River, and 
33 leagues to the E. of Saugor Island, has a very spacious entrance, about 3 leagues wide, between 
the two great banks or shoals which form it These project from the land on each side of the 
river several leagues to sea-ward, or to lat. 21° 30' N., having 3 or 3J- fathoms hard ground in this 
latitude on their extremities, and shoaling gi*adually to 2 and fathoms farther in towards the 
land. The W.-most of these, called Argo Flat, has 3j fathoms on its extremity, in lat. 21° 31' N., 
Ion. 89° 50' E,, and the W., or Great Channel, leading into the river is on the E. side of this 
flat, in a S. by E. line from Tiger Point, which point forms the W. side of the river’s entrance. 
Deer Point, on the E. side of the river, bears due N., and is 10m. from Tiger Point; but the 
outermost land, that marks the E. side of Hooringottah River entrance, is called Landfall Point, 
the S.W. extreme of which bears about E.S.E., distant 12 m. from Tiger Point. The depths in 
the entrance of the channel, in lat. 21° 31' to 21° 33' N., and between Ion. 88° 53', and 88° 5G' E., 
are nearly the same as on the tails of the sands, from 3 to 3^ fathoms at L. W., and in some places 
rather hard bottom. These depths continue with little variation till within 5 or 6 m. of Tiger 
Point, when they increase to 4i and 54 fathoms abreast of it. About 5 or 0 m. inside the tails of 
the reefs lies the S. end of an extensive sand, called Heroine Reef, which lies off the Bishkhali 
River, and to the S.W. of Landfall Point When within 7 m. of Tiger Point, there commences a 
Middle Ground, by which a Middle Channel is formed between it and the Heroine Reef, with from 
• 3 to 3^ fathoms, water; but it is narrow, tlit Great Channel on the W. side of the Middle Ground 
being the only safe passage for large ships. 

Directions. As the land at the entrance of Hooringottah River will not be discerned till a 
ship has entered into the channel a considerable way between the sands, the Swatch of No-ground 
wiU be a tolerable guide to direct her to the entrance of that river, observing, that from the N.E. 
angle of the Swatch, the S. extreme or tail of Argo Flat bears N.E by E. about 12 m. When this 
Hat is approached, and a ship certain of her position, she ought to steer about N. by E. or N. along 
its E. side, or in working up with the flood-tide (in the N.E. monsoon), she may make short tacks 
from it to the E., till Tiger Point is seen, then keep it bearing N. by W., which will lead her up in 
mid-channel, being guided by the lead. It must be observed, that Landfall Point, on the E. side 
the river, being 6 m. farther S. than Tiger Point, will be seen before it, and probably also the land 
on the W. shore, which stretches about S.W. by W. from Tiger Point, and the island that forms the 
S. side of the Bangarah River; but Tiger Point forms the W. side of the Hooringottah River, by 
which it will be easily known. A ship may pass this point within ^ m., also Buffalo Point, about 
14 m. N. by W. from it, she may pass at the same distance. At the entrance of Hooringottah 
River it is H. W. about 11 h. on F- and C. of moon, and the ti(Je runs very strong on the 
springs. 

Morrellgu'nj, in lat. 22° 23' N., Ion. 89° 53' E., a new port on the W. bank of Hooringottah 
River, was declared, in 1868, to be a port for shipping and landing of goods, during the N.E. mon¬ 
soon only, and to be for a time a/rec port. The experiment has given promise of success. Tlie 
rivers which disembogue into the Hooringottah, pass through a part of the country abounding in 
rice, which is here purchased on very moderate Ru*ms; ships, therefore, have sometimes proceeded 
to this place, and loaded with grain for the Coromandel coast, when the prices were high at 
Calcutta. The Cartier and other ships, which loaded in Hooringottah River, were, from 400 to 
500 tons burden, but larger vessels can now enter, as the channel has been marked v.ith buoys. A 
1 ship being about to enter it, or any of the rivers along this coast, ought to keep a boat sounding, to 
frac-o out before her the soft bottom in the proper channels, as they are imperfectly known, little 
frequented, and liable to alter, by the freshes running out against strong winds and heavy sea 
during the S.W. monsoon. 

The Hooringottah River has lately been surveyed; but others adjoining it, both to the E- and 
to the W., have not been e.xamincd for more than thirty years, and the banks off their mouths 
must have undergone immense clmDges. 

Aspect of Coast. Every navigator proceeding to tliis coast, or driven towards it by accident, 
ought to nmember, that the whole cf it, wlieii first seen from a ship’s mast-head at sea, has the 
appearance of a range of low islands covered with trees, and that the ground between the ship and 
them is a shjping bank, with very liltb? water on it near the land. That the bank is cut tlirough 
by H channtd between each island. I’hat these channels all liave a soft bottom, with an increasing 
doptii of water towards the land. When tbo coast can Li seen from the deck, tlie depth of water ie 
in general about 3 fatlioms at L. W., and very tew places have much more or less, the bottom at 
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cr?und wnrhlLrf ^ stiff ground. If a ship be in a channel, as she draws nearer the land llio 
become iici- 1 / increase of depth: if not in one, the ground will sudd'cnlv 

haul to the^E^^or ’w* asThe*^^^ decrease; and should this be the case, she ought immediately to 
that the flenth xHll ' ’ permit, until'the ground become soft, and there is no doubt 

sC liav sLertr thT^e"' to be quite soft! a 

between islands will he fn ''ithout fear; as she enters it, what appeared to be an opeuin-» 

is K the saftwolt e^ f “ ^he coait not being inhabited, it 

them to?ho inhabited count“v Tir7®1^®’' 

Mollingaho, and are a Quiet Lr^e people employed on tins business have the general name of 
may be got from them \,hich of men. A small supply of fresh water and a little rice 

of mimlLocks in the m j principal food. The crowim. 

the woods in search of neonle* °t/^° ®imuld be no inducement for strangers to go into 

night, for both the royaUicer and^tf 
over at night, as mayVe sfen by mSks'oFlheiTfeet. 

Hooringottalf^ftm^^’ f* or 7 leagues to the E. of 

from the W sideTthe TsTn^d q v’lP: with a channel on each side; the W.-most, extending 

The other on tlm E sido I o ^ ^ ^ "*■ 

9 leagues sea-ward ' To t m d "®®'' y/'’® ®““® ‘i®P‘’^®> ®l>oal water extends 

Islands nast Jhtch ti ^ f Rol-wadab is a group of islands, called Don-Manic 

and sand^ hoVf debouches into the sea, and bringing down alluvial soil 

and sand, has formed several sandy islets, both to the S. and the W. of these inlands 

S. hv W Sh! , T^®®®/P;‘® ov shoals lie nearly parallel to each other in a general 

LlirtotsselT!:.T'"^^^^ ‘‘\® S- forming 

S.w. nionaomi ^l^® Ploormgottali, which forbid intercourse with that river during the 

between the mpr’d' O^tsrmost ba^s lie about 40 m. to E. of the head of the Swatch, and 
and doubtles.. ®f ^®“- ® ““d 90° 45' E.; they extended to tlie S. into lat. 21° 15' X., 

10 fathoms Tv ®°oo°f I y®"''- ^'®®®®*®- rimrefore, should never shoal under 

bound to PV fathoms by night off these banks; but, to the E. of Ion. 91° E., a vessel 

waten (&“aifti^o™gr ^ fathoms, 

their^hLm^^^® and MEGNA KIVERS, with the various islands and sqnd-banks forming 
face of tliA ; i “PP'^°ach, are between Rabnadab Island and the coast of Chittagong. The sea- 
Xct to the S .' I" 1®' “-i f'^® ®-’‘‘r®™®® ®f the sandLnks which 

Cof PbS oo‘J ’at- 21° 15' N.. Ion. 90° 25' E., tow.ards ihc 

great Riier mT F ®®®,“®?’ .^{*° island of DukHn Shabazpoor separates the mouth of the 
formse^^ldlT 7? ^“"8?®’ l>«t to the N. of itUiese rivers communicate, and 

E-, there are other sninlltTM Shabazpoor and Hattia, the ne.xt island to the 

largest To the F rf ®f fronting the sea, called Manboura. is the 

continent. From the S. end of the island a^shoal projects abmitT^l'7'® noigb joming 

chauncl witli 3 ^-, 4 , and 5 fathoms water alon^ its\v i ^•‘^igues to sea-wavd, hasiiig . 
w. side of the island, situated a7u“leS ho eh, ?f b^ '‘7 

and a orove of ™I,n mi , . iiom iiio snoie, known by a remarkable tnv- near it, 

the sea-fTce 5 t o banks' isTo 7 ® neighbouring islands and the main land; but 

the sea of tlio banks is too little known for any sea-going ship to appioach without a uaiivc , 

TT T1i 6 Bank of Soundings extends for fully 70 ui. to the S. of the Islands Smi-.b'cp ni'd 

Hatlia. Oil ’^® ®7'iire7T,'nwf 7'® ''“”8® ‘® ^ fothoms ; so (for Jistimti ,uj 

we call It th . Great Megna Flat, which if properly surveyed would prove an invaluable guide. •■ 
tedpit/ 6rm/c (as it has been called) for ve.ssels bound to (d.itmgong, to enable them to pass up 
dear of those dangm-ous stioals. the N. and S. patches, or Kootubdeal Banks, which stand mu in 
the fairway, and several miles to the W. of and KootubJ,-ah Islands. The S. n.itdnvs ore I 

25 ui. on a o.ls.W. bcarrag from the Koot.ihdeali LighHiouse, but at that distance tlie l,..l,t, caucot ! 
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bo seen (except from mast-head, in exceptional clear weather), and therefore the lead must be the 
mariner’s guide, as he works up (with the N.E, monsoon) to the N., towards Chittagong, along the 
edge of the Great Megna Flat, betw^een 6 fathoms to the W. and 9 fathoms to the E. The greatest 
depths of water hereabout are guts with 10 and 11 fathoms, running in a N. and S. direction, on 
cither side of the S. Patches. AVhen the Kootubdeah Light is in sight, it may be steered for when 
bearing between N.E. by N. and N.E.; but remember the Dolphin Shoal, which lies 4 m. to the 
W. of the light-house. 


COAST OF CHITTAGONG. 


Approaching Chittagong. The usual track from the Hoogly Eastern Channel to Chittagong, 
was to cross the Patch Sand, and sight the White Cliffs about Coxe Biizar, keeping to the W. of 
Red Crab Island, and working up betwixt the two outer sands; which track seems proper in some 
periods of the S.W. monsoon, when cloudy weather often prevents observations from being obtained. 
But in tlie fine weather months of either monsoon, the shortest and best passage (having more room 
for w'orking if requisite) mW be found to the W. of the Patch Sand; and the b^st guidance tliereto 
is, by steering E. by N. from the Hoogly Outer Light-vessel, until you shoal on the flats off the 
Ganges mouths in about 7 fathoms, between the meridians of Landfall Point and Don-Manic 
Islands {See Hooringottnh, page 482). These banks have been called the leading sand to Chittagong; 
and a vessel may make the circuit of them by keeping in 7 fathoms, hauling out to S.E., or up to 
N., to maintain that depth. Being about lat. 21® 12' N., and due S. of ^e Don-Manic Islands, 
the course will be about E., till the meridian of Sun-deep Island is approached; then a nearly 
N. course for about 20 m. along the E. verge of the Great Megna Flat, hauling gradually to N.E., 
to keep in a line of 7 fathoms (L. W. depth), till you sight Kootubdeah Light. If you keep too 
long steering due E., you will deepen gradually into 10 or 12 fathoms off the W. edge of the Patch 
Sand: therefore it is advisable for all ships bound to Chittagong to haul to the N. and N.W. after 
getting one cast of 10 or 11 fathoms. The worst part of the Patch Sand is its N. end, which is 
easily discernible during daylight in blowing weather by the agitated water upon it. At the distance 
of -1 m. to the N. of it, you may cross to the E., carrying 8 and 9 fathoms, water; and thus situated, 
any vessel may steer towards Chittagong River on a N. course with safety. There is a pilot constantly 
in attendance, to carry ships into the river, and there are buoys placed on the sands to point out the 
channel. In the S.W. monsoon, the bar of the river looks frightful, as the sea breaks over it in 
most places, and the E. side of the entrance is bounded by sands, which dry at half-ebb, or at L. W. 
The best time to enter the river is at H. W., slack; as the flood sweeps rapidly across the entrance, 
it is dangerous to attempt going in while it is making. 

CHITTAGONG, or KORNAFIJLI RIVER (properly Chatigaon, and called Xatigam by early 
Portuguese navigators) has its entrance in lat. 22^ 12' N., Ion. 91® 48' E., is formed on the N.W. 
side by Petunga Point and a contiguous sandy islet fronting the sea; and on the E side by Norman 
Point, which is low, and projects very little from the coast-line, but now is marked by a barrel¬ 
shaped beacon on a tripod, 65 ft. high, where two vertical lights are shown at night. The breadth 
of the entrance between these points is about Ijm., but the channel is now buoyed. Pilots are to 
be had to take a vessel in. From the sandy islet that fronts Petunga Point, a sand projects about 
I m. to the S.W., and bounds the entrance of the channel and the bar on the W. side, the latter 
I having 9 ft. at L. W. spring-tides. Two white buoys in 12 ft. mark the N. side of the bar, and 
i two black buoys in 101ft. mark the S. side, H. W. on F. and C. at 1 h.; rise, 13 to 15 ft. in Oct., 
and 10ft. on neaps. Outside the bar, the flood sets about N.N.W., and the ebb to the S.S.E., 
with a v('b<city of 8 to 4 m. an hour, usually, on the springs. At 2 m. below the town, tho 
river is much altered, requiring a pilot; but from thence to the entrance, tho new chart is a fair 


guide. 

Lights. On the tripod at Norman Point, in lat. 22® 11' N., Ion. 01® 49' E., two fixed lights 
(8ft. apart) are hoisted vertically; the upper one is 3Bft. above H. W. mark. They nro visible 
0 m., arul bhuiild bo a]‘projie}ied on a bearirjg botwof-n N.N.E. nnd N.E. ]>y E.: and a v(.bS(jl Blamld 
kuebur in Tj faf hoin.i (L. W. d«‘pt[i), aliout 2 m. oJf the lights, on the latter bearing, 

Chittagong, or Islamabad, the principal town on the cf^ast, lat. 22® 20' N., Ion. 91® 51' E., 
n jt.liOiil 2/ I* I'gii'hoUi ihe i .ilraiK'c ol llio live*!'; it is a place of much trade, under th (3 Bengal 
LovMmDUTit, iliero being a marine yard, wlinre ships of conddorabh^ biu*l. n are con iirucled, u]\d 
clorli frut.oufuoiua-d. (ji'.iin i') jjro(au<'d nt a very rtUbonubli) rate, the Jidj.-icLut cuiuitry 
'lb uaicling in rice. 

Sbonld U V(* 'el ]> • dliW n 10 the N- EbitjMfy.ug JliveF dl.UjUg PoUtllOily winds, .‘dio should 
Hood tide) andior a?, soon as possilde, or keep uiidor weigh until tho tbb makes, when sho may 
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work back to her port. The vast quantity of soil earned down the great rivers has filled up the 
channel between Sun-deep and the Cliittagong coast, so that the depths, which were formerly -I and 
5 fathoms, aro not more than 2 or 3 fathoms at the present time. 

Sungoo River has its mouth abreast of Angor-koli, and nearly 3 leagues to the S. of Norman 
Point; the Fakir’s Tree being about mid-way, or nearer to Chittagong. Poang-Haut is a market 
town about 30 m. up the Sungoo River. At 7 m. S. of Angor-koli, stands Cuckold’s Point, in iat. 

57' N., being 5 m. to N.N.E. of Kootubdeah Light-house. A shoal-bank fringes this shore 
and seems completely to close for navigation the N. entrance of the Uckoia Channel, passing round 
Kootubdeah Island. The Dolphin Shoal (least water 4 ft.) lies to S.W. by W.. of Cuckold’s Point, 
and 4 m. to the W. of the liglit-houso. The passage between this shoal and Kootubdeah is ‘2 m. 
broad, and has 6 or 7 fathoms. 

Kootubdeah Light-house, in lat. 21° 53' N., Ion. 91° 53' E., is built on the N.W. side of j 
the island, and about a league from its N. point. It is 100 ft. high, and shows a fixed light, 120 ft. 
above the sea (H. W. level), and visible 17 m. off. This light may bo approached by a large ship 
when bearing between N.E. by N. and N.E. 4 E., wliich course wll lead her between the N. patches ' 
and a shoal which lies more than 3 m. to S.W. by S. of Dolphin Shoal. When the Light-houso is j 
about 1 league off, she may haul gradually to the N., and after passing it, keep it bearing S. by 
E. till the two lights on Norman Point ai*e seen ahead. | 

Kootubdeah Island is low and woody, 4 leagues in length, nearly N. by E. and S. by W. ' 
On the S. end there is fresh water close to a tope of trees, and several creeks are formed on the | 
E: side. The S. part of this Island’ has extensive sands projecting to the S.S.W. for 4 m.; and t 
others run off the W. side in a S.S.W. direction from the light-house for 10 m. Outside of these 
are the shoals called the N. patches, which lie 3 leagues to the S. of Dolphin Shoal. 

To avoid the N. and S. Patches. A ship being in 15 to 20 fathoms, abreast of Elophnut 
Point (in lat. 21° 10' N.), and bound to Chittagong, with the wind fair, a N.W. course will ciury 
lier outside of the shoals, if there be no oblique tide in passing them, with an offing of not less | 
than 5 leagues from Mascal Islands. On this N.W. course, the soundings may shoal to 7 or I 
B fathoms, on the tail of the S. Patches, but afterwards deepen to 10 or 11 fathoms. Thenoo they j 
will shoal gradually towards 7 fathoms on the Great Megna Flat, along the E. edge of which the 
vessel may stand to ‘N. and to N.E. to sight the Kootubdeah Light. When Kootubdeah Light 1 
bears N.E. by N., you may steer for it (being then to the W. of all the N. patches), approaching i 
the Light within 2 m.: and when it bears S. by E., steer awuy from it on a N. by W. course, winch 
will take you up to Chittagong Roads, passing between Dolphin Shod and the coast. | 

The distance from Kootubdeah to the river’s mouth is 6 leagues, and the course N. by W.: j 
the coast hetween them is low and flat near the sea, but hilly 2 leagues mland. The chain of hills | 
between Kootubdeali and the river, situated about 18 m. inland, ends in a point about 3 in. 8. (T t 
the parallel of the river’s mouth. The Fakir’s Tree is thick and bushy, situated 3 m. to the S. of j 
Norman Point, and 4 m. N. of Angor-koli, and, being close to the shore, may be discerned, although 
the weather he liazy. In clear weatlier, the hill called Shalcbroaj, vvith tw’o round trees and a llag- 
Hhiff, may be seen when abreast of the Fakir’s Tree, distant 10 or 11 m. This hill terminates to 
tlie S. a chain of low hills extending parallel to the coiist, in which Scetacoon Hill, opposite to tho 
Island Sun-deep, is the highest and most remarkable, having on it a small pagoda. The bottom, 
between Kootubdeah and Chittagong River, is stiff and good for anchorage; a ship bound into Ibe 
ri\ cr, wanting a pilot, should anchor abrejtst of the Fakir’s Tree in 44 fathonfs, about 2 m. Iron: the 
sliore, from wheiieo the beacon on Norman Pointv.will be to the right of tho flag staff, bo iling 
about N.N.E. In strong gales the sea hero runs veiy short, and often breaks over a sin.iH vo—cl. 

It would b<; dangerous to enter the river without a pilot, 

MASCAL ISLANDS. Mascal Lland is about 15ni. in length from N. to S., and (5 nn in I 
extreme breadtli; it luis some small elevations, and being the large t, the group is uen'ntlly Imowii [ 
by the name of the Mascal Islands. Matrabari Island lies on tho N.W. side of Mascal Is! .nd. , 
being onlv separated from it by a narrow channel, but Inning a dee|* .•li inne] betwern it mi l i 
Rootubdeab, 'rite eliief town -if Mas>-rd Island is at itn S.Ig a.’.a's-ibbi Jy dnfod 

(Jhaunel to the E. of Jb.d Crab islet. Eadgong, in hit. 2L 38' N., a j'hu-c »4’ salt iviannhu iure. is ' 
siturtted np ii ereeh brbind Mascal T'dand, RamOO Town, in lag Met is koom' diannec up ^ 
lilt) Ihagkb ill Kivv r, at the mouth of whieh is C'oxe Ihi-MUir. ^ 

Tho Channel inside of K<iolul.fde;i]i, which separates it irom M ttrrli.ar! Tsland find the ' 

midri, eelhal tirivoia hv llu' luifiv*.:*, Inc'i v iuidingK in it from 1 to 5 am* i"» rtilt-juf i. I I*' N, < ; it t- <'o i 
of this chniMiel, Ibririe.l helio . n the N. end of Ivootulideah and Cuckold Peiin, is i>ontrat i .) ky j 
liiuihs mi cin b idibk ;inil a cboal bank onimdo (by;e> tlU' t«iira3'’e to all \ h \[ rs.naU coa-.lms. 

Kootubdeah Channel. If lui/.y weather pre\aail tiic WhiK cliffs from being dis. airAd until 
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a ship approach near them, ^vhea the wind is too far Westerly for her to clear the shoals, a place of 
shelter for small vessels may be found within the N. Patches, but a more sheltered one m kootub- 
deah Channel. To gain this latter place, pass Red Crab Island, bearing E. 2^ or 3 m., and from 
this station steer about N. by W. in 10 to 15 fathoms, until the passage between Kootubdeah and 
IVlatrabari is quite open; then steer direct for the opening, about N.E. by N., in 10 to 7 fathoms, 
water takiim care to avoid the dry shoals lining the shore on both aides of the entrance: having 
got just within the Point of Kootubdeah, you may anchor secure in 8 to 10 fathoms, soft ground. 
From the point of that island a spit e.xtends S.W. by S. several miles, with breakers on it in some 
iilaees: and a bank stretches from the Mascal shore to the distance of 2 m., both of which will bo 
avoided by keeping the passage quite open, as directed above. It would be improper to run 1 m. 
"witliin the Point of Kootubdeah, for about 2 m. within the entrance, a bank projects from that 
island more than half-way across the channel. 

The N. Patch Sand, which is steep, with high breakers, least water 4 ft., lies 13 m. to S.S.W. 
of Kootubdeah Light-house; and from this patch other shoals, with 12 and 15ft., extend for 8 or 
9 in to the S. by E. This was formerly called the Inner Spit, or Middle Ground, but is now 
different from what it svas thirty years ago. The Outer Spit, from lat. 21° 24' to 21° 33' N., is 
very dangerous, having in one spot, ciUled the South Patch, only Oft. water; from whence the 
depth iucrea.ses on the IS. end of the spit to i and 8 fathoms, in lat, 21 3o N. Close to the 
W. ed«e of this spit, the depth is 10 and 11 fathoms, decreasing to sea-ward to 5 and 0 fathoms on 
what we have called the Great Megna Flat, about 7 leagues to the W. of the spit. 

The S. Patch Sand is in lat. 21° 31' N.. and Ion. 91° 41' E., and 24 m. to S.S.W. of 
Kootubdeah Light. During the N.E. monsoon, the high land is not visible for several days together, 
and frequently the haze prevents Mascal Island from being seen from the channel between tlie 
S. Patch Sand and Middle Ground. This S, or Outer Patch exhibits breakers in a fresh breeze, 
aud in fine weather the rollers on it may be perceived, but the lead affords no guide m approaching. 
Between it and the Middle Ground, the velocity of the tide at the springs is from 3^0-1 m- an 
hour, and in this channel the ground is stiff aud good for anchorage. The flood sets towai^s the 
entrance of Coxe Bazar and the channel that separates Matraban Island from Kootubdeah, 
rendering it doubly necessaiT to keep a good offing after seeing the White Cliffs. ■ 

THE WHITE SANDY CLIFFS, fronting the sea between Mascal Island and Elephant Point, 
extend from lat. 21° ISi/ N. to 21° 24' N., being 3 leagues to the N. of Elephant Point. The 
land to the N. of these cliffs is separated from Mascal Island and the coast of Chittagong by the 
opening or Strait of Cruzcool, which opening has deep water inside, but will only admit of small 
vessels in tlie narrow channel between a reef off Coxe Bazar and Red Crab Reef, that stretches 
from the S. end of Mascal Island about 2 leagues to the S. and S.W. Red Crab Islet, lying near 
the S.W. extremity of this reef, in lat, 21° 29' N., and about 2.^ m. from the S.W. end of Mascal 
island, is merely a dry sand, with some shrubs on it, having breakers extending round to a coiisidcr- 
ablo distance, with 10 and 11 fathoms near tho W. edge of the reef, aud 3 or 4 fathoms near its 
S. extremity, 'riiere are patches of sand to W. of this islet, and at 1 league off there is a depth of 
17 fathoms; this gut of deep water I'xteinls to the vS. end of the N. Patch, and runs up between 
tliat shoal and Kootubdeah, only shoaling to li) fathoms farther N. Between Red Crab Reef and 
the main land there Is a chaimel leading to Coxe Bazar, aud to the S.E. point of Mascal Island ; 
it has from l.V to 3^ fathoms on the bar, and from 5 to H fathoms inside. 

The Coast. I'rom the Whibt Clills to lat. 20° 45' N., tho coast of Chittagong continues in a 
narrow' strip of latul that forms the W. side of the Naaf River; and, e.xcept near Elephant Point, 
which' has a reef off it, is safe to approach with tolerable ancliornge, Vessels bound to Chittagong, 
or those that may be driven to the E. by stress of weather in the S.W. monsoon, usually endeavour 
to make ihie pJU’t of the coast; bur it requires great caution, the weather being mostly cloudy or 
stormy, and the W hite Clills arc low and not easily disceriiod, unless the sun is shining bright in 
tlio aficnioon. If. therefore, a ship get cluso in, with a strong breezo, and a tide of 4 knots on the 
flood she will not b(; able to haul out sutTioienily to clear tho Kootubdeah Sands, more particularly 
the outer patch, and will therefore be obliged to anchor in a heavy sea, with strong tides, an alter¬ 
native at all time.s, if po.ssible, to be avoided. If a ship make tho land here, she must haul 
immediately to the W., to avoid the bunks of Mu-scal and Kootulnkiih. ^ 

Elephant Point, or Dombak Point, in lat. 21'' lO' N., Ion. 92° 4' E., is 3 leagues S. by I., 
from the S. exiicmity of iho range of White Cliff^<, and may bo seen 5 leagues from the deck. A 
rc-cf projects about a mile from the Point, which should not ho approached under 8 fathoms, or li or 
2 m. dislunce. About 3 leagues to N.E. of ibis Point, there is a sugar loaf hill. From Elephant 
Point, the coast of Chittagong runs in a geiicnil dilu tion of S.E. by S. to Tek-Naaf. 
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COAST OF BBITISH BURMAH. 

Shapoor Island, the N.W. point, in lat. 20° 46' N., Ion. 92° 19' E., distant 9j leagues to the 
S.S.E. of Elephant Point, and fronting the Naaf River, is 3Jm. in length, surrounded by shoals, 
which project about 2 m. to the W., nearly joining the shoals off St. Martin Island, which is about 
2 leagues farther to S. There is an intricate channel between them, about and 2 m. to the S. of 
Shapoor Island, leading into the river, the entrance to which is bounded on the E. side by Cypress 
Point. Tek-Naaf is a low point of land, a little to the N. of Shapoor Island, and togetlier with this 
Island forms the W. boundary of the river, which extends in a N. by W, direction nearly parallel to 
the coast, as far as Elephant Point There is high table-land on the Aracan Hills, about 20 m. to * 
S.E. of Elephant Point, and N.N.E. of Shapoor. Although the Naaf River has depths of 12 to 

8 and 7 fathoms, when inside the bar and outer shoals, yet, in the opinion of Captain Crawford, who ! 
took the Research and flotilla into this river in Jan., it will always be dangerous for shipping; | 
because, on the flood-tide, the surf and swell run too high in 3 fathoms, water, for ships to cross the . 
outer bar, which has 3 J fathoms, hard bottom, on it at H. W., and this is the safest time to pass j 
between the outer shoals into the river. It is H. W. on F. and C. at 10 h. 0 m. 

ST. MARTIN ISLAND, formed of two divisions united by a dry ledge of roclm, extends from i 
lat. 20° 34y to 20° 38J' N., and its N. end is distant 5 m. due S. from Shapoor, and 4 or 5 m. j 
from the nearest shore: it is low, fronted by a reef on the W. side, which projects also a little way 
from the S. point, and forms a sort of bar between St. Martin and Shapoor. There are extensive ^ 
reefs with breakers about mid-w'ay between the Black hummock on the main and St. Martin Island, ! 
but near the E. side of the island there is anchorage in 5 and 6 fathoms, where the transports j 
anchored, and procured fresh water from the springs. In fact, this anchorage may be coiibiderei j 
as the mouth of the Naaf River; the bar of which might be easily crossed if buoyed. i 

St. Martin Reef, in lat. 20° 38' N., Ion. 92° 14' E., is very dangerous, distant about 5 } m. I 
directly W. from the N. part of St. Martin Island, having high breakers on it at times, and it is of j 
considerable extent in a N. by W. and S. by E. direction. Very near it on the outside there arc i 
10 fathoms, water, with 7 to 9 fathoms hard ground, in a safe chanuel between it and the island. | 
Ships passing this reef in the night should not come under 20 fathoms: and it may be observed, i 
that from this part of the coast soundings extend directly across the bay to Point Palmiras. | 

Asseerghur Shoal, in lat. 20° 23' N., about 10 m. to the S.E. of the S. Point of St, l^Tartln 
Island, and 7 m. off shore, is also dangerous. There is a channel with 6| and 7 fathoms, water, j 
betwixt it and the main, and 8 fathoms close to it on the outside. The coast between Naaf ! 
and Aracan Rivers is lined by a shoal-bank, having 3 or 4 fathoms on the edge of it in some places, J 
at 2 or 3 m. off shore. | 

Oyster Island, in lat. 20° 12' N., Ion. 92° 33^' E., and 12 m. off shore, is very little above i 
water, and is small, rocky, and dangerous, having a narrow bank or ridge, with shoal water on it, | 
extending several miles from the Dry Rock in a S.E. direction, and nearly joining another spit of | 

1 i fathoms, called the Oyster Reef, in lat. 20° 5' N.: there is a gap or passage of 6 and 7 tathorus | 
between the island and reef, and from 11 to 10 fathoms, water, close to them on the outride, i 

Miou, or Mroo River entrance, in lat. 20° 15' N„ 13 m. E.N.E. of the Oyster Island, luis 
a shoal-lmnk on eixch side, \vith 1^ or 2 fathoms on the bar, w’hioh lies 4 ra. to N.E, by N. of the j 
Oyster Reef. This river is of cousidt.rable size, extending inland to the N., and it has D <ni some- | 
times mistaken for Aracan River. There is a passage of 7 to 0 fathoms betwixt the Oyr^lcr RIarul 
Reefs and the bank that fronts the mouth of 3Iioii River, and which extends along the coast; the I 
bar of Aracan River. This bank has breakei's on it in some parts, and should not l^c approached ' 
oven ill the N.lh monsoon, under 6^ or 7 fathoms. Heckford Patch, with 4 fathoms only. Ji*'s 1 

9 m. to S.S.E. of tl:o Oyster Reef, and 12 or 13 m. to S.W. of Savage Island Light-hou'^c I 

I The KOLADYNE, or ARACAN RIVER. Fakirs, or Mosque Point (Booda I^Iokham), in ; 

lat. 20^ 7'N., Ion. D 53' E., forming the N. boundary of the entrauco of this river, ' < 

has some rock^, called the Fakirs, extending about 4 in. S.S.Pk from tho point; these rocks uro | 

covered at II. AV., and there is a Red biwjf to inaik their S.E. extreme. There is a on ; 

Fakirs Point. The channel into Aracan iiiver i-; betwixt the Fakirs and an islet, called the Sovage, j 

situated ne;u’ the N.W. point of Bolongo, the W.-ino3t of the Ih'oken islands Akyab Town, a; j 

2 m. to N. «)f I'akirs Point, is now an important rice-port, with a Master-Attendaul, and C oil-uIs 

of several n.aiions. Up the Bankshall Creek to the N. of the town, a naval yanl hm btaii j 
estabiislied. Flat Island, lying 6 m. to N.E. of Fakirs Point, Ims a mud Hat stretching from its 
S.W. end towards the p>>int, thus narrowing the anchorage off the town; a Biach hmy marks ibo 
S. extreme of iliis luiid-llai. 1 
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Light. The light-house on Savage Island, in lat. 20° 5' N., Ion. 02° 53' E., exhibits a fixed 
light lUO ft. above mean level of the sea, visible 4 leagues. This island lies a mile from the N.W. 
point of Boloiigo Island, and a rocky bank extends between them. A dangerous rock, called 
Passage Rock, lies about Jm. to N.W. of Savage Island, with from 15 to 24 fathoms outside of it. 
The town of Akyab lies IJm. to the N. of Fakir’s Point. There are 3^ and 4 fathoms on the bar 
about 4 m. to the S. by W. of Savage Island Light, and 2 m. off the shore of Bolongo; but a depth 
of 5 fatlioms is found to the E. of the buoy, which is placed 3 m. due S. of Savage Light; and the 
depths are from 8 to 10 fathoms along the W.*Bolongo coast, at 2J and 3 m. off. 

Directions for Akyab. Ships sailing for Akyab during the S.W. monsoon should steer by 
night for the Savage Light on a N.E. by N. course; by day they should sight the table-land of 
W. Bolongo (where a wooden light-house* was built, in lat. 20° 1' N., Ion. 92° 56' E.), bearing 
I)ctween N.E. and N.N.E.; when on the latter bearing, the lead may get soundings of 9. or 
10 fathoms (L.W. depths') on the. bank which stretches fully 8 leagues to the S. of Akyab Bar. 
When the light is sighted on the Savage, then bring it to bear N. by E., or N.N.E.; and if they 
intend to run in during the night with either of these bearings, they will cross the bar in the best 
water, in 3 fathoms L. W. spring tides. After deepening across it, the course should be altered to 
N. by W., or even N.N.W., according to the state of the tide and sea at the time, to avoid the 
W. Peaked Rocks (above water), bearing from the light S.W. by S., distant nearly ^ m. The flood- 
tide sets in on the rocks. When the light bears E., the course must be altered to N.N.E., and 
N.E.; having brought the light to bear S.S.E. i E., the ship will be inside of Passage Rock 
(wliich is 5 to 7 ft. above water, and bears from the Savage Light N.W. ^ N., distent ^ m.), and 
should then steer N.E. by E., to avoid the reef projecting from Fakir’s Point; some of the rooks 
arc above water at half-ebb. There is a Eed buoy placed off these rocks, in about 9 fathoms, which, 
wdth attention, may he seen in a clear night without the moon; and after bringing Fakir’s Point to 
bear N.W. by W. to W.N.W., the ship should anchor. A stranger should not attempt to run in at 
night, particularly in the rains, except at H. or L. W., as the ebb-tide runs very rapidly, in strong 
eddies off Passage Rock, over the W. flat, and the flood in strong eddies upon the rocks. 

During the N.E. monsoon, ships bound to Akyab from the N. should not shoal under 
15 fathoms, till they make out the W. Bolongo table-land, or Savage Light (from aloft) bearing 
E. by N.: then steering due E., till Savage Light bears N. by E., they will pass between the 
Oyster Reef (which is distant from the Savage Light 15 m. due W.) and the Heckford Patch 
(bearing from the light about S.W., 12 or 13 m. off). Steer for the light N. by E. to cross the 
bar to the W. of the buoy. After deepening over the bar, haul up N.N.W. to clear the Peaked 
Rocks to the S.W. of the light. Then N.E. or more E. (according to the tide), to round the licd 
buoy off the Fakirs ; when haul in N. by W. or N.N.W, for the inner flag-staff, anchoring in 
3 or 3:V fathoms, abreast the Black buoy, which lies on the S. end of an extensive shoal projecting 
from Flat Island, which divides the river into two channels above the town. 

Ah]\(>ugh in favourable weather Savage Light is seen outside the reef in 16 to 17 fathoms, 
water, yet in ha^y or rainy weather it might be obscured. In such case, the lead should be the 
guide ; the navigator feeling his way round the bank of soundings in 10 or 11 fathoms (L. W. 
depths) ; thus he would avoid the Oyster Reef and Heckford Patch, hauling close round the S. side 
of the latter; and ho might approach the light within 9 or 10 m., when bearing N.E. by N. 
Steering boldly in to sight it, to the N. of lat. 20° 1', would endanger the safety of the vessel, by 
Buddenly falling upon the Oyster Rock or Reef before sighting the light house. Strangem should 
not on any occasion make use of the channel inside of the Oyster Rock or Reef. 

Arriving off Akyab iu ballast during the N.E. monsoon, ships should anchor out in 8 or 
9 fathoms outside the bar, and there get rid of as much ballast as safety permits. This will avoid 
tlie o.xponse of discharging it inside the river by boats, for there is a strict prohibition against 
throwing it into the river. The table-land of the W. Bolongo (though altered in appearance since 
the trees on its N. part were felled to make a site for a light-house) may be seen sometimes at 
30 m., and this high land is darker than that to N. of Akyab, though some of the more N. peaks 
near iMiou Favor are higher and discernible at a greater distance. 

Tides. It H. W. at the anchorage off Akyab at 9h. 45 m. on F. and C. of moon, and the 
greatest rise in Feb. was 9 ft. Velocity of tide in the river from 3 to 3 J- m. per hour on the springs, 

I and from l A to 2 m. on the ncajiS. Variation, 2° 15' E. 

I The Broken Islands, called formerly the W., the Middle, and the E. Bolongo, are three long 
and narrow islands iriinjodiately to the S. of Aracan ihvor, extending about 5 leagues N.N.W. and 
IS.S E., pnvalicl and near to each other. Borongo, or Bolongo, the W.-most, has a reef projecting 


• Tlio W. iiolongo Light ia oiud to bo noi tiyhted now, though reUined on iho charts. 
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from its S. point, and tliero is a reef and several small islands off tliG S. point of Peny-Kyoung, 
the Middle* Island. Between these two there is good anchorage in 8 or 10 fathoms, mud, or in 
5 fathoms farther up the Strait, where ships might he sheltered from all winds but those that blow 
from the S. This has been named Research Strait, and has only 2and fathoms at its N. pra’t; 
consequently will not admit of ships passing through into Aracan River. These islands are moun¬ 
tainous, woody, and rugged, without any appearance of inhabitants or cultivation ; and the whole of 
the coast of Aracan, both to the N, and S. of tliem, has a similar appearance, presenting a most 
dreary aspect when viewed from sea. The S. ends of the Broken Islands, although bounded by 
rugged black rocks, are not very dangerous, as most of these are visible and do not extend far out. 
About 4 leagues to the W. of the W, Borongo, and parallel to it, or stretching for many miles to 
the b., from the Outer anchorage in 9 fathoms, off the Akyab Bar, there is a long bank, with 
9 fathoms, water, in some parts, and 16 or 17 fathoms between it and the island ; and at 3 leagues 
due S. from its S. point, there is a patch of 7 fathoms in lat. 19° 40' N., with ‘2*2 and ‘20 fathoms j 
between it and the S. Rocks, which stand in a line for some 6 m. to S.S.E. from the S. point of j 
Peny-Kyoung Island, and united to that island by a ridge of rocks and islets. 

THE TERRIBLES, in lat. 19° 22' to 19° 27' N., distant from the shore 12 m., form three I 
visible groups of rocks extending in a N.N.E. and S.S.W. direction, some of them about 14 ft. | 
above water, with others under water not yet explored. The N. Rock is the largest, from which a 
spit is said to project to the N.W. for some distance, with 20 fathoms close to it on both sides. 
The middle group is about a mile S.S.W. from the N. Rock. The S. grouj), consisting of ^cvei*al 
low rocks, is 4^ m. S.S.W. } W. from the N. Rock, r.nd breakers have been seen 1 m. to the j 
S. of it. Breakers have been also seen 2 m. W. by S., and J m. to N. from the N. Rock, which j 
shows there are sunken dangers around, and that ships should not come within 21 ra. of the dry 
rocks. But the greatest danger to vessels entering Kyoiik Phyoo Harbour, round the N. side of iliu 
Torribles, is a submerged rock, lying nearly 3 m. due N. of the N. Rock. A light-house is pro¬ 
posed on the S. point of these dangerous rocks in lat. 19° 22' N., Ion. 93° 17' E. 

The N. Rock is in lat. 19° 27' N., Ion. 93° 20' E., bearing S.E. i S. from the S. point of the 
W. Boloiigo, distant 29 ra., or 46 m. on a S.E. by S. bearing from the Savage Light; and ^V. by 
S. 11 m. from the Pagoda Rock, in Kyouk Phyoo Harbour. AMien coming from the ^V., the high 
peak in Combermere Bay is discernible at 8 or 9 leagues* distance in favourable weather, and it is 
in transit with the N. Rock of the Terribles, bearing N.E. -J E. From the N.W. point of Chcdiiba, , 
tho S. group of the Tembles is about 11 leagues distajit, bearing N.N.W.; near to it on tlio I 
W. side there are 20 fathoms, water, and the depths increase regularly to 100 fathoms, nc ground, | 
I about 0^ leagues to the W. Ships passing along this coast ought not to approach the Terribles in ( 
the night, under 28 or 30 fathoms; and in crossing the entrance of Aracan River they should noi 
borrow towoi’d Oyster Island, or tho Heckford Patch, to less than 20 fathoms; but when to 
S. of that, and if Savage Light is seen from aloft, they may haul to the S.E. and get a cast eii the 
9 and 10 fathoms bank which stretches many miles to the S.E. of Heckford Patch. 

Hunter Bay and Combermere Bay, situated between Akyab and Kyouk Phyoo, littlo known 
to navig}iU)rs, require to be properly examined. The rocks and islets arc innumerable. bhe 
largest inland between Hunter and Combermere Bays has some high land, very conspicuous iVom 
sea-ward, in clear weather from a distance of 40 m.: the S. Peak bears about E.S.is. distant 
11 leagues from tho table-land of W. Bolongo. Hunter Bay has a channel on cither side of a great 
hank which lies off the S.E. coast of the Mengbrah sub-division of the Akyab district, and this bay 
is the outlet for trade of the im[x>rt:int towns,—Mengbrah, Mraboung and Tahk. C‘>mbermere i 
Bay, though full of rocks and shoals, is the outlet of the yeeng River, which is navigable l.»y beats j 
up to the town of Aeng, 45 m. from its mmitli. From Aeiig a mouutaiu*p:xss load.s over tho | 
Yeomaloung Mountains, towards Ava, the capital of tho Burmese kingdom. 

KYOUK PHYOO HARBOUR (Fort Dalhousie). in lat. 19" 26' N., Ion. 93° E-hes 
directly to tho E. of tho Terribles,* inside the N. poiiit of Ramreo Island. This poim ^called 
Flag-staff or Sandy P-niit is about 6 m. E. of the N. eud of Saddle Island, which lies en the S. side 
of tlio entranc:- channel, having reefs projecting 2 m. from its N. point. The clie.uiicl is bounded 
on tho N. side by roelB, some of which arc detached, and others extend from tlio islauds on that * 
side, which rct{uire great caution in passing. Kyouk Phyoo is a military st 4 aioii. and Fort Ikdli ‘ti.io 1 
stands on the X. point of Ihunree Island. The town is much sheltered b om tlu violence oi ilic 
' S.W. monsoon by some hills to llio S. and 8.W.; tlicsii rnngo in height from 500 to I 000 ft. 

I Pagoda Rock, a conspicuous whito rock, bcai'S N.W., di ;1 nit 4 in. fr(»in tlie ilag-staff; it 

* A liglU-house ifl proposcfl for the S. Terrible in .* 4. 19^^ ^ ^ Evouk ’Phyco 

nsL3 in iiuponava'c, a harbour light with other bcaccjts will be acedccl. 
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lies to Ihe W. of other large islands, which form the N. side of the harbour. From the rocky 
islets off the S. end of Peny Kyopng Island (the Middle Bolongo), a bank of soundings with 9 and 
10 fathoms, extends to within 2 leagues of the N. Temble, and thence its S. edfre ffoes straight to 
the Pagoda Rock. 

Entering' Xyonk Phyoo from the N., during the night, a careful navigator might feel his way 
round this bank, and approach the entrance between the buoys. In steering for the N. end of 
Saddle Island, which is in lat. 19° 25' N., it should not be approached under 2^m., and when it 
bears S., the Pagoda Rock should be brought to bear E.N.E. This rock is conspicuous, being 
white-washed, and lies 4^ m. to the N.E. of Saddle Island. The fair channel course into the 
harbour is then about E. by S., between two buoys; the N, buoy (Bed) marks a detached reef; the 
S. one (Black) marks the shoals off the N.W. point of Ramree. The breadth of the channel 
between these dangers is little more than i m.: they lie 2 m. to the W.N.W. of Sandy Point, and 
at 1 m. to N.W. of this point lies the Reliance Rock, with a Black buoy, between which and 
Quoin Island the channel is a mile wide, the S. point of the island having a reef close to it, which 
hounds the channel on the N. side of the harbour. Buoys being now placed on all these detached 
shoals, which bound the entrance, this is made a very fine harbour. The soundiu^rs, to the N. of 
Saddle Island Reefs, are no guide, being deep and with overfalls. A chart to show""the bearings of 
the land-marks is necessary. In the narrow part, between the buoys, the depths are irregular from 
9 to 26 fathoms, continuing the same until near Sandy Point, where they decrease to 7 or 
9 fathoms, at the anchorage off the village of Kyouk Phyoo. 

Coming from the S. to Kyouk Phyoo Hai'bour, vessels may pass about 2 m.do the E. of the 
Terribles; but this passage requires caution, as the Irrawaddy Shoal lies 3^ m. W. from Saddle 
Island, and 4^ m. E. by S. from the N. Rock of the Terribles, being nearly in the middle of the 
fairway, with only 2 fathoms, water, on it, and shows breakers when there is much swell. The 
passage between this danger and the Terribles is, however, ^m. ^vide, with from 12 to 15 fathoms, 
water, and may be occasionally used in favourable weather, by keeping in mid-channel; but, 
between the Irmwaddy Shoal and the reef surrounding Saddle Island, a ship ought not to attempt 
a passage; Dicey Shoal lies 2m. to the N. of Saddle Island, about 4m. E.N.E. from Irrawaddy 
Shoal, and 3^ m. to S.W. of Pagoda Rock. 

Fletcher Hayes Strait begins about 2J- or 3 m. to the E.S.E. of Kyouk Phyoo, stretching to 
rbe S.E., separating Ramree from other islands, and from the continent. These straits in some 
parts branch out into an extensive inland navigation, completely laud-locked, with good depths of 
water, and interspersed with many beautiful islands, 

Ramree Island. From Fort Dalhousie Flag-staff, the shore trends to W.S.W. and S.W. for 
about 2 leagues to the Outer Peak Hill, close to the sea. The sea-face thence takes a general S.E. 
direction for 8 leagues to Rocky Point, which forms the N. side of the entrance to Cheduba Stmit! 
Research Rock is about Cm. S. from Saddle Island, and IJ^m. from the Ramree Shore; and 
there are also several other straggling rocks contiguous to the W. coast of that island, but not so 
far out as the former. A little to the S. of the Research Rock, the soundings along the W. coast 
of Ramree are tolerably regular, and ships may approach to 9 or 10 fathoms, about 4 or 6 m. off 


sliore. 



from it E.N.E. Both islands have been planted with cocoa-nut trees. The sonndiners in the 
neighbourhood of the reef are regular, ranging from 4 fathoms, Jm. off its N. face, to 8 and 
9 fathoms, 3 m. off it; while at that distance off the N.W. and the W. ends, 16 and 17 fathoms 
are found. An outlying rock, with 7 ft. water on it, is found N.E. by E. of Beacon Lsland, 
distant 4 in. 

In the N.E. monsoon the aiichorngc is good in all tliese soundings, but the reef affords no 
shelter from the heavy swell of the S.W. monsoon; at w'hich season tlio channel between Cheduba 
and Ramree Islands, after carefully rounding the E. extreme of the reef, is open and .available for 
that jmypoBe, The tides run E. and W. along the reef l.i knots in the neaps, and nearly 3 knots 
in the springs, when they sometimes rise 8 ft. They are irregular in time. H. W. at F. and C. off 
tho N. coast of Cheduba at 9 h. 30 m. 
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Ships coming in from the W., along the N. side of Cheduba, ought not to approach the reef 
under 11 or 12 fathoms, Nvater, for near it the bottom is mostly rocky, and the soundings not very 
regular. Being within the reef, the water shoals gradually from 7 to 5-1 fathoms, and tho course ' 
vshould not be more to the S. than E. by S. until well over to the Ramree shore, where the soundings ! 
aie more regular than on the Cheduba side, which is very flat and shoal to a considerable distance. 
By steering along the Ramree side at 2 to IJ m. distance, there will seldom be less than 5 fathoms, 
and when to the S. of Becky Point Bay, the water will deepen to 6 or 7 fathoms. Between the 
liarareo shore and Cheduba, about 5 m. to the N. of the anchorage, and about m. from a point 
of Ramree, there are two rocky shoals; these dangers require great care, as they lie in the fair 
channel, beanng about E. 4 N. from the N. point of Cheduba, and N. by W. from its N.E. print, 
and opposite to a point on the Ramree shore, on which stands a bungalow. A ship should have 
a good chart, and in passing these dangers should keep within l^m. of the Ramree shore on the 
ec ge 0 the Mud Bank, and when tlio N. point of Cheduba bears W. by S., a moderate high and i 
loun island will appear to the E. of Cheduba, bearing about S. by E.; by steering for it, when ! 
pas the dangerous rocky patch, as mentioned above, she will shoal gradually over to the W. towards j 
le own of Cheduba, where she may anchor in 4 or 4 J fathoms, with Round- Island bearing S. by 
and the town pagoda W. | S. This pagoda has on its top a brazen image of a large bird, and , 

IS situated m lat. 18° 46'N., Ion. 93° 45 'e! 

The Roadstead. In the Cheduba Road the tide rises from 6 to 10 ft.; H. W. about 114- b. at j 
. and C. of moon. Ships may fill water at half-ebb in their own boats, but it will be procured | 
more expeditiously by the country boats. The landing-place is near a small wooden bridge, at a | 
wharf about 2 ra. up the river on the starboard side, w'here is a bazaar well supplied with poultry, | 
hogs, goats, fruits, and vegetables in abundance, at reasonable prices, and of excellent quality. 
Rice, tobacco and petroleum oil are the chief exports. From the entrance of the river, mud flats | 
stretch l^ra. out, making the approach diflicult to a stranger; but inside, altliough naiTow and 
tvinding, there is water sufficient for large boats at all times of tide. 1 

The S. end of Ramree Island, forming the N.E. side of Cheduba Strait, is of modorato 
height near the sea, and extends from Rocky Point (in hit. 18° 59' N.) about 6 leagues to S.E. by 
F.; thence the E. coast of the Island turns round to N. by E., and there forms Ramree Harbnir I 
(sometimes called Amherst Harbour). The S. point of Ramree, off which are several islamE, lio'^ | 
directly E. from Cheduba Anchorage : betwixt this point and the nearest island there is a passage, 
with from 3 to 7 and 10 fathoms, leading into the large space called Ramree Harbour; anotlior 
passage leading into it from the S., is along tho E. side of the chain of islands that projects from 
the S. point of Ramree in an S. by E. direction. The largest, and nearest to the point, is named 
Amherst Island, or Juggoo; the next, Adam Island; the third, Still Island; and the two S.-m^ist, 
Wyndham and Harrison Islands, wdiich are small. These islands are lined by rocks and slioal 
water, and an extensive shoal projects from the E. shore also nearly over to the islands, greatly 
contracting the channel, and rendering it unsafe to the E. of Amherst Island: the depths in it are* 
generally irregular, from 7 to 4 or 3J fathoms; but the best passage is between the N, end of 
Amherst Island and Ramree Point, and when inside of this point the depths increase; but there 
arc several shoals in this inlet, which render it difficult navigation, and it is necessary to havo a 
good chart to lead a vessel iuto Amhei'st Harbour, which has depths of 8^ to 4 fathoms, water, 
and is safe. 

Winds. Although a brisk Southerly wind, with a N. current, is sometimes experienced on 
the coasts of Aracau and Pegu in the N.E. monsoon, the prevailing winds are from W.N.\N • and 
N.W. in the day, and from the N. in the night, seldom veering to N.E. It may, therefore, be 
preferable for a ship leaving Cheduba Road or Ramreo Harbour to proceed to sea bv'the S. Cbaniu’l ' 
when tho N. winds prevail, and not lose time beating to the N. and W. round the reef elf the ! 
N. end of Cliednba. The S. Channel is formed by the Cheduba Flat, Round Island, and I^bit and 
False Lslands to the W., and the Ramree Chain to tho E., and is continued in a S.W. direciion to 
the 8. of Tree Island, which must have a wide berth of 2 ra.; it is dangerous to approach, bring 
surruimded by straggling rocks, which extend to the S.E., also to N. and^to N.W., to the di-lunoc 


of 14m 


The N.W. Point of Cheduba is a round volcanic hill, 200 ft. in height, haviog ensuarina trees 
only growing on it. It ia connected with the N.W. reef by a series of detached rocks, h >ili :0n'v,; 
and below water, with deep channels betweoi them, through one of which an entrance wm found 
into a suiall, and (in the N.E. monsoon) good harbour on the N. coast of the island. This was 
named 1 ort didders; its harbour rock lies S.S.E. from Beacon Island, distant If in. This jack 
I is 2 O ft. high, oO 01 60 yards in length, and is the largest of the rocks in its neiubbourhood. From 
’ ]is W. bide a reef, whose extreme is above water, extends 1 m. At i nn to IS.JS.W. of iho liurbour 
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a small rock above water, and about J m. to the S. and S.E. of tlio latter aro two sunken 
rocks, forming the N. limit of the entrance-channel. This channel, which runs E. and W., has 
fathoms in its centre, 4 fathoms, close to the two N. rocks, and 5 fathoms near the reef forming 
its S. limit. The reef, from its resemblance to the ribs of a wreck, is named Rib Reef. The 
channel is ^ m. wide, and the land and sea-breezes blow directly through it alternately. There is 
no passage for ships from Port Childers into the Cheduba Channel; but in coming out of the port 
to the W., a clear passage exists close to the S. of Rib Reef; but this is not recommended, and the 
navigator must have a good chart In entering the port, when the N.W. point of Cheduba bears 
S.S.E., steer E N.E. until it bears S. by W. The best anchorage ^vill then be found ^\^th Sandy 
Island bearing N., in 4 fathoms, clay and mud. Henry Rock is a detached mass, 35 ft. high, visible 
6 or 7 m., and bearing from the N.W. point of Cheduba W.S.W. 2 m. It is the largest mass oil’ 
tins part of the coast, and has a considerable reef surrounding it. There is a narrow channel inside, 
but the tides render it very dangerous. Throughout the line of coast, the safe limit of approach in 
ordinary navigation is 20 fathoms by day, and from GO to 70 by night, the former clearing all the 
dangers about 2 ra. To the W. and N. of Beacon Island, in the entrance of Cheduba Strait, the 
soundings extend a much greater distance off shore than to the S. of it, where at a distance less 
tlian lOm. no bottom is found at 120 fathoms. 

The W. Coast of Cheduba has small detached rocks scattered along it at the distance of less 
ilian 2 ra. off shore; but these do not prevent the practicability of anchoring in various parts during 
the N.E. monsoon, when the coast is visited by native craft for rice. This article may be procured 
in quantity, cheap and good; also cattle, poultry and fruit. Wood is easily procured, but water not 
without trouble. There is little inducement, however, to visit this coast, and vessels not bound to 
its 2 )orts would do well to keep clear of it in the S.W. monsoon A range of hills runs parallel to 
the S.W. coast of Cheduba; the W. Hill, in lat. 18° 47' N., is 1,300ft. high; South Peak, near 
the S. extreme of the island, is 1,700 ft. in height, and may be seen beyond the limit of soundings 
to sea-ward. As the S. point of the island is approached, Pyramid Rock will bo seen; it is a 
remarkable pinnacle, rising 200 ft. out of the water, and l}dng 1 m. from the shore: it bears about 
W.S.W. from South Peak. There are dangerous reefs to the S., between Pyramid Rock and Flat 
Island; so that when working along shore to the N. of Hill Island, the Pyramid should never bo 
])rought to bear to the N, of N. by E. The in-draft between Cheduba and Fiat Island is very 
great. 

ISLANDS to S. of CHEDUBA. Flat Island is about 4 m. long from N. to S., and is very 
low, except near its centre, where there is a volcanic hill about 200 ft. in height. It is separated 
from the S. part of Cheduba by a channel varying from 2 to 4 m. in width. Hill Island, which is 
small and high, lies close to the S. of it, a reef connecting them. Reguain is the native name of 
Flat Island. False Island is a small, low, sandy island, bearing from the volcano of Flat Island 
E. by S. 51 m. 

West Shoal is a dangerous reef, i m. in diameter, with veiy irregular soundings round it. The 
f ea constantly breaks on it, and at L. W. the points of rocks are seen between the rollers. Rocks 
extend in a line between this Sboid and False Island N.N.E. 8 m.: a remarkable one, called Sail Rock, 
lies about 2J-m. to E. by N. from West Shoal. Heywood Channel (named from the late Captain 
i’oter Heywood, R.N.) runs between the rshores of Hill and Flat Islands on the W., and the reefs 
and locks extending from West Shoal to False Island on the E. The course through it is N.E. by 
N., in from J3 to 5 fathoms, sandy bottom. There is good anchorage in modei'ate weather. This 
(•hanmil leads to and from the port of Amherst, or Ramree Harbour, and the secure anchorages 
inside the Islands of Cheduba and Ramree. 

Tree Island, said to be named Negamale by the Burmese, in lat. 18° 2C/ N., Ion. 93° 50' E., 
a^.out a mile in length and 250 ft. in height, bears from Hill Island S.E. .1 S. lOi-m. A reef of 
straggling rocks extends from its 8. point for J m., and detached rocks are found otf its E. shore. 
Ihei’e is also a 4-fathoni natch Jm. from its N.W. point. This Island and West Shoal form tho 
aeii entrance to a second channel lenrling to the inner anchorages of Cheduba and Ramree Islands. 
Tlie N.W. hmit of this,^called CluJders Chduncli is the range of reefs between West Shoal and 
bal.se Ibiand, and its S.E. limit is Tree Island, and a largo rocky reef about 3.J m. N. by E. I 
J lei ween tliis reef and tho Sail Rock fhe channel is 4.1 ni. wide. The course through the fairway 
is N.N.E. in from 15 to 9 fnthorns^ water. The superior width and depth, and the clear ajiproach 
io Irec Island, avoiding the dangei’ of West Shoul, s,( om to give this channel the preference over 
^be IleywoiJti Channel, but for b<>th a good chart is uecosary. The tides are strong through both. 
Irce Island is said to have a pool of water on it. 

Nerbudda Rock bears 8.F. ^ E. h orn tlK» centre of Tree Island 5 m. It is a small pinnaclo. 
awa.di at L. W., with a •small break of soa on it. Six fathoms are found close round it, and 
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10 fathoms within a mile. To avoid it from the W., Tree Island must not he hroufiht to ho.ar to 
the W. of N. by W. There is a clear channel between it and the S. reef of Tree Island; but it 
is preferable to round the latter. S E. by S. about 14 m. from Tree Island is the Four-Fathom 
Slioal, an extensive coral-bank, with very irregular soundings. It bears from the Tserbudda S.S.E. 

7 m., and from Foul Island, N. by W., distant 4 leagues. On either side of this bank, between it 
and Foul Island, or between it and Nerbudda Rock, there are safe channels, leading from the 
S. entrance of Cheduba Strait to sea-ward. In the N. Channel the least water is 12 fathoms, with 
Tree Island N.N.W. i W., 7 or 8 m. off. The channel to the S. of the Four-Fatbom Bank is 
contracted by Brougham Shoal, on which the sea breaks, bearing N.N.E. 34 m. from Foul Island. 
This slioal is a patch of rocks a mile long, having 5 fathoms alongside of it, and from 24 to j 
27 fathoms within a mile. I 

FOTJL ISLAND, in lat 18° 3' N., Ion. 94° 7' E., is about 20 m. off the coast, and ^om. 
about S.S.E. from Tree Island. It beam W. by N. from a point called Bluff Cape 7 leagues. 
Foul Island may be seen 8 leagues distant, and is 2 m. long, of conical form, its centre being staied 
as 500 ft. high; the N. end terminates in a low point, with a remarkable tree on it, and the whole 
of the Island is covered with trees; and to the N.E. of it there are islets and rocks, \\ith a reef 
partly above water, stretching S. from the outer or S -inost of these islets above 1 or IJ m. Abica'^t 
this reef, the depth at 2 or 3m. distance is 20 fathoms. Vestal Shoal (breaking generally) bears 
E. by S., and is 0 m. from Foul Island, William Shoal, at 8 m. to E.S.E. of the Vestal, has oul\ 

2 fathoms, water, on its extremes, and from 5 to 7 between them, the shoal being a mile in length 
N.E. and S.W. Satellite Rock is said to lie about 4 m. to N. by E. of William Shoal. 

SANDOWAY ROAD, in lat. 18° 34' N., Ion. 94° 13' E.. formed inside the reefs at llic 
mouth of the river of this name, has anchorage from 6 to 5 fathoms; and Sandoway Town, which 
lies about 8 m. up the river in a S.E. direction, is a place of some consequence. The chaniitds 
between the reefs leading to the road require care from strangers; there is one from the b. and 
another from the N., exclusive of that between Tree Island and Foul Island. About ^ leagues 
N. from Sandoway Road, there is a town and pagoda near the shore, opposite to which he the 
Osprey and Gunga Saugor Reefs, G m. offshore, having soundings of 4 to 7 fathoms between them, 
and tho same depths near the coast from thence to Sandoway Road. Andrew Bay» in a . 
18° 17' N., is about 5 leagues to S. of Sandoway; it has deep water, and is partly sbehered from 
S.W. winds by an extensive reef stretching to tho W. from the S. point of this ba\ ; on this red 

Ships intending to anchor in Sandoway Road should have a good chart, as the channel from 
the K.W., though wide, is bounded on tho W. side by False Island and Tree Island and on 

the E. by the Osprev, Gunga Saugor, and other rocks. There ai-e several peaked hills or 

3 leagues inland to the N. of Sandoway River; but Sandoway Peak is dose-to tho sea about 
'4.> m. S.E from the islo and reef that bar the river’s mouth, which peak bears E.S.b. from Ixound 
Island, and is an excellent mark when visible, as the line drawn between those objects hauls dear 

to 
nil 
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past Gunga Saugor 

I and reef that front the mouth of Sandoway River. ^ . n i 

On the main land to the S.E. of Ramrce a triple ridge of regular sloping mountains, cailcu 
I tho Yoomaloung, divides the provinces of Aracan and Pegu; their S. extrovnity is at tho Keinttiioc* 

I Khyoung, in about lat. 18° N.: the coast of Pegu extends in a S. direction from ihcnce to Cape 
No<n*ais, forming severtU bays, not affording safe shelter for largo sliips, and having Sdijc groups of 

islets and dangers in its vicinity. . i ^ 

Soundings. When to the N. of Foul Island and Aiuhow Bay, tho main land nia> tu 
approached to 10 fathoms in coming from tho S. along the coast towards Clicdul'a^ Strait. Inc 
sinuidings between Foul Island and the main are generally from 20 to 3«1 fathom'^; wnlnn 4 m. ol 
Bluff Cape there are 21 fathoms, the bottom mostly mud, although in some parts a is hriid 
iiliout 3 leagues off shore. About 3 and 4 longues S. from Foul Island the dt'plhs arc tiJin to 

•10 fathoms, and to iho W. of it, at a few miles’ distance, they soon increase to 55 and l*'' hiUMin^ 
mid a little failhor out there is no ground. Ships passing outside this island in the nij.dd simmd 
not come under fulhoms, nor under the same depth in passing ouiside o’lieduha and tliv 
and islands projecting from it to the S. ; about 4 of 5 lcagm-.s W. of that Lsland tlu. bank has a 

sudden declivity from 00 or 70 fathoms to no ground. . . -i. 

Close to William Shoal the doptliB arc 24 and 23 falhoins, da^rcasing inside to io tainoi.is 
within a mde of Bluff Cape, which cape has a reef around it -.j in. dGiaut, and a bus eu its 
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, at the bottom of which there appears the entrance of a river. A ship passing inside of 
William Shoal ought not to deepen above 20 fathoms towards it, nor approach Bluff Cape under 
I G fathoms."'' 


COAST OF PEGU. 

Bluff Cape, or Keintalee Point, in lat. 17° 58' N., Ion. 94° 27' E., is just to the S. of the 
Keintalee-Khyoung, the river which separates the provinces of Aracan and Pegu. In lat. 17° 48'N. 
there is a mountain, and 3^- m. to the S. of it a Quoin Hill, both near the coast to the N.E, of 
Brown Cape, which in this part has several reefs and isles projecting 2 to 3 J- m. from it, and the 
outer extremity of the reef that surrounds Rocky Islet (which is to W. of Quoin Hill), in lat. 
17° 44' N., is nearly 2-1 m. distant from the nearest shore, and there is a 6-fathoms rocky patch 
J m. W. i S. from the outer verge of the reef. The depths near this patch on the outside are 
23 and 24 fathoms, and inside, close to the reefs and isles, from 10 to 5 fathoms. 

GWA, or KHWA ISLAND, in lat. 17° 33^' N., Ion. 94° 34' E„ lies Hm. from the shore, 
and is of middling height, having a coral bank extending about 3 m. to the W. of it, with irref^ular 
soundings from 18 to 8 fathoms, 22 on the outer edge, and 30 to 33 fathoms at a small distance 
from the verge of the banl^. To the N.E. of Gwa Island there is^a harbour for small vessels at 
the S. part of which is the entrance of the small river, and Gwa Town, built with bamboos and 
mats, with a cultivated country around. From Keintalee Point to Gwa, the coast goes about S. by 
E. 9 leagues. Rocky Islet (to W. of which a 6-fathoms shoal is marked) lies 4 leagues to N.N.W. 
of Gwa Bay. Between Gwa Island and Broken Point, opposite to tlie Calventuras, there are 
several indentations in the coast fronted by reefs. 

Tides. H. W., on F. and C., at lli-h., spring rise 6 ft. 

ST. JOHN, or CHURCH ROCKS," in lat. 17° 27^' N., Ion. 94° 23' E., bear from Gwa 
Island S.W. by W., distant 12 m., and from the shore the same distance; they are four in number, 
one of tliem large, and about 10 ft. high, the other three small and near each other. When they 
bear about S.W. the large one resembles a country church with a square tower on its W. end, 
from whicli they have been named. Veiy near these rocks there are 20 fathoms, water, and a little 
distance inside, the depths are 35 and 36 fathoms, soft ground, decreasing pretty regularly towards 
the shore; but the latter should not be approached under 22 fathoms, if working between it and 
Church Rocks in the night, nor should the depth be increased above 34 fathoms towards those 
rocks. 

The Coast between Foul Island and Church Rocks may, in soina places, be borrowed on to 
15 or 16 fathoms in working, which will be about 2m. off shore; the depths from 2 to 4 leagues 
off are 20 to 40 fathoms, increasing fast to the W. of Church Rocks to no ground; therefore, a ship 
passing outside of them in the night should keep in deep water, not under 56 or 60 fathom^ 
There is a hill called Round Hill in lat. 17° 14 N.,aud another called Peak Hill in lat. 17° 10' N. 
from the latter of which the land projects 2 m. in a point to the N., and Sandy Isles surrounded 
by rocks, stretch U m. to the W. of that point, having shoal soundings of 5 and 6 fathoms, rocky 
ground, extending \\ m. farther. The deep bay, to the N. of the Sandy Isles, seems to’afford 
anchorage in 6 or 7 fathoms to the N.N.E. of Peak Hill. 

CAIVENTUEA EOCKS bear from Church Rocks S. J W.. distant 11 leagues; they forai 
two divisions bearing from each other N.W. and S.E., distant 5 or 0 m., the body of them beinu in 
lat. 10° 53' N. Ibe N.W. group consists of seven black rocks, in lat. 16° 55' N., Ion. 94° 154' E., 
ol different magnitudes and lorms, one of them resembles an old church with a mutilated spire; 
another is much larger at the top than at the base. The S.E. division consists of two hic^h rocky 
islands, covered with trees and bushes, connected by a reef of rocks, with 5 to 7 fathoms, water 
upon it, having also a single rock dry at L. W., about half way between the islands. Between the 
Caiventura Rocks and Broken Point on the main there is a safe channel, about 4J m. wide, with 
20 and 22 fathoms, soft ground, in mid-channel, and 15 or 16 fathoms, hard sand, towards the 
roclv-s or the shore; about \ ra. inside the E. rock, there are 6 and 8 fathoms, water. These two I 
rocky isl<‘s bear nearly N. and S. from each other, distance 2.1 m. I 

Broken Point, in laf. 16° 55' N., ahrea.st the Calventuras, forms the S. side of the Kyoung- { 
tlia River. From Kyoung-tha Town there is a road, leading over a mountain-pass to the great 
town of Bassein, which is only about 30 in. off in a S.E. direction. Broken Point bears about 
S. by W. 9 leagues from the similar projection that forms the S. side of the Baumi-Kyoung Bay. I 

• Hockford*B “ConEting Guide,” an cxrellont authority, says that the rocks, shoals, niul islands, between 
Cheduba and (.’apo Negrais, arc correctly laid down on the sujTey by Captain Daniel Ross, L * 
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Between them the coast projects most abreast of the Peak Hill and Sandy Isles. From Broken 
Point, abreast the Calventuras, a reef extends to the N.W. about 1 m., with a rock on its outer edge 
(hy at L. W.; and to the N.E. of the point the coast forms a bight, with a small river, fronted by 
a high island, and contiguous reefs. About 4 m. to the N. of Broken Point, and m. off sliore, 
there is a sandy island with trees on it, and IJm. to the N.W. of the latter a remarkable Brown 
uock, which IS suiTounded by a reef. 

Passing along the coast from the Church Rocks to the S., a ship may keep between 35 and 
« lathoras, and in the latter depth she will be about G m. off shore. Passing betwixt the Calven¬ 
turas and the main, she should not, in turning, borrow nearer to the Sandy Isles and Broken Point 

r which is usually about 2 or m. from the shore ; and the Brown Rock Reef 

s lou ( not be approached under 16 fathoms ; neither should the coast be borrowed on under this 
ep to the E. and S.E. of the S. Calventuras, as some islets and reefs lie ra. off shore, where 
le water shoals on the verge of some of them, from 15 soft to 8 fathoms, hard at a cast. Ships 
nc 1 pass outside the Calventura Rocks ought to keep on the edge of soundings, and with great 
cau ion not to come under 50 or GO fathoms in the night, which will be but a small distance from 
rocks, there being 44 and 4G fathoms when they bear E. about 11 m. 

R 1 Broken Point to Round Cape, in lat. 1G° IG' N., a little to the S. of the 

u talo Hocks, extends S. by W. and S,S.W., having some projections and indentations, with 
Several islets and reefs, at the distance of from 1 to 3 m. in some places, the outermost of which 
arc the following : a bank of rocky bottom, with 6 fathoms on it, in lat. 16° 43' N., about 31 m. off 
shore, with depths of 15 and 14 fathoms neai’ it, and 1*2 or 11 fathoms inside, between it and the 
inam. Mile-stone Rock, above water, in lat. 16° 40' N., 3 m. off shore, is in the stream of 

15 fathoms, having several reefs 2 ra, to the S., and a high isle nearly 3 m. S. by E. from the rock, 

Coronge Island (the S, point) in lat 16° 3P N,, is high, about 2 m. in length X. and S., 
contiguous to a rocky point of the coast, which forms a large bay to the X.E., having some rocks 
and islets in it, with soundings of 5 to 7 fathoms. Nga-yot-koung is a village in the bay to E. of 
Corongo Island. Crawford Shoal, in lat. 16° 29' N., distant 3J m. W. J from Conical Cape, 
and 3| m. S.W. from the S. end of Coronge Island, is partly dry at L. W. spring tides, having 

16 fathoms close to it on the outside, and 12 or 11 fathoms about a mile inside r but Conical Cape 
must be avoided, as breakers and a white rock front it, at f m. and J ra. distance. 

LYCHUNE ISLANDS, in lat. 16° 23' N , two in number, lie near each other, and 1^ m. off 
shore, the innermost being called Oong-chune. Reefs and rocky islets extend 2 m. to tlie N. of 
them, and the adjacent coast is lined with rocks or reefs. The depths near the outer reefs and 
islands are 9 and 10 fathoms irregular, with 5, 6, and 7 fathoms in some of the passages between 
the islands or reefs. 

Saingbain Kieu, or Buffalo Rocks, in lat, 16° 19' to 16"^ 22i N., Ion. 94° 12' E., lie just 
to the S. of the Lychune Island, and bear nearly S. J W. from the outermost Calventura Rocks, 
distant 10 or 11 leagues: they are a group of detached rugged rocks, extending nearly X. and S. 
about 3 j-m., situated 24 m. from the shore, and bearing N. from Cape Negrais. Ngan-kyoung, in 
hat, 16^ 20' X. (Xaing-chune on the chaH j, is a village on a stream, abreast of these rocks. The 
N, Ihiftaio is a little more than ra. to th^ S.W. of the outer Lychune Isbind: and about inid-vy.ay 
betwixt it and the S. Buffalo, Perforated and Pillar Rocks are situated. The soundings betwixt 
these rocks and the X. or S. Buffalo are from 9 to 12 fathoms, and nearly the sirme depths con¬ 
tinue to the edge of the shoal-bank, about a mile inside the S. Buffalo, which shoal-bank extends 
along the coast about 1^ m. off shore, having on it several dangers and rocks above water. In the 
present state of our knowledge, no vessel should go in shore of these islets and rocks. At Round 
Cape, in lot. 16° 15f X., the coast is more safe to appron.di, and contiiuies so to the Brother Hills, 
in lat. 16° 8' X., excepting that a rock, called Black Rock, in lat. 16° 11' X., lies above water 
24 rn. oil shore, having 9 and 10 fathoms, water, clo-e to it on the inside. On the W. side of tho 
imthilo Rocks the soundings are regular, 20 fathom^ ubout a mile from tlnnu, and 50 or 00 fathoms 
at 5 leaguo.s’ distance: Imt they should m-t, without great caution, be approached in the night, nor 
should the coast between tho Caheiitiira Rocks mid the Buffalo Rocks be borrowed on under 
20 fathoms in most ])lac.‘s, excepting during fine weather in the daytime 

CAPE NEGRAIS, in lat. l v X„ Ion. 94° 13' E., is tho S W. land of tlio coiu^t of Pogu, 
but the S. extremity of that coast is called Thay-gin, or Pagoda Point, in lat. 15° 57' X., bearing 
jicai ly from tiie former, dist-iiit Very near the point there is a large rock, with a 

simul pagoda, and red dills stretch from it tow.ards Capo Negrais, which arc fronted by n reef, 
extending IJ in. to tho .; this veef tenniiuites at the N. end of the n»d cliffs near Cape Xegmis, 
and should not he a[)proacliod under 10 fatlioms in a largo ship. To tho X. of the red cliffs the 
shore IS more hold, there being from 11 u 12 fiuhunis, soft ground, within 2 or ;> m. of the Capio; 
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but between the latter and the Brother Hills, straggling rocks or reefs project I J m. from the shore, 
which should not be approached under 11 fathoms. 

Bassein, or Negrais River, or Persaim River, formed between Pagoda Point to the 
W. and Point Porian to the S.E , is navigable a great way inland: there are two channels that 
lead into it, one on each side of Negmis Island, and the W. channel forms a good harbour betwixt 
that island and the W. side of the river. The E. channel was not so safe until its channel was 
buoyed; for an extensive reef projects from the land about Point Porian nearly to Diamond Island, 
and a reef projects also from Negrais Island about 5 m. to the S.W., which, , with other detached 
shoal-banks, nearly join the extremity of the former reef and Diamond Island. This river was 
formerly a place of resort for trading-vessels from Coringah and other parts of the Coromandel 
coast ; but since the Burmese War of 1852, it has attained an extensive European trade, and has 
a Mas ter-Attendant. Rice is the principal export; teak-timber is next in importance. 

Port Dalhousie, the entrance-port, about 3 m. to N.E. of Negrais Island, has proved itself 
a dangerous place in the S.W. monsoon, and Heckford’s “Coasting Guide” advises ship-masters 
not to remain there longer than necessary, at the change of monsoons; nor to resort there, when 
outward-bound, unless ready to start at once. 

Hin-gie, or Negrais Island, situated in the entrance of the river, 31m. inside Pagoda Point, 
and nearest to the W. shore, is conspicuous by a hill on it, which is the E.-most /ligh land on tho 
coast; Point Porian, on tlie S.E. side of the river’s raoutli, being the first low land, formed of white 
cliffs, and covered with trees. Tho whole of the coast, from the. extremity of the Aracan IMoun- 
tains near Cheduha to Cape Negrais, is a continued ridge of craggy land, tolerably high, broken 
into clilTs of reddish earth in many places, and generally with low trees or brushwood upon it, 
without any signs of cultivation or inhabitants towai’ds the sea, 

A ship intending to anchor under Pagoda Point should bring it to bear N.E. I N. or N.E. by 
N., then steer for it; some hard casts of 0, or perhaps 5 fathoms (towards H. W.), may be got on 
the Orestes Shoal, the tail of the sand that extends from Negrais Island, and when the point hoars 
from N.W. to about W., about 1 m. off, she may anchor in 6 or 6^ fathoms, mud. A ship going 
in for the harbour or channel between the island and W. shore should round Pagoda Point at tho 
distance of a mile in 6 or 6-J- fathoms (H. W. depths), but a little inside the point the channel 
becomes more contracted. No vesseh drawing over 14 ft., should attempt to pass between Negrais 
Island and the main towards Port Dalhousie. 

Diamond Island, or Lychnne, in lat, 15® 5lV N., Ion. 94® ISJ' E., bears nearly S.S.E. from 
Pagoda Point, distant 5^-m„ and fronting tho entrance of Negrais River; it is low, covered with 
tree.s, about 1 m. in extent, and may bo seen about 5 leagues; but it should not be approached in a 
large vessel without great caution, on account of the reefs that surround it, particularly on its 
S. and W. sides. The leading mark for passing to the N. of Diamond Island, is to keep tho 
extreme point of Capo Negrais a very little open with the bluff of Pagoda Point: this will take a 
vessel clear between the flat extending off Porian Island and Diamond Island, but buoys are now 
laid down to mark the channels, as follows:— 

Fairway Buoy {Bed, with “ Fairway ” on it,) is placed l.^m. to N.E. of Diamond Island. 

A first-class Bed Buoy marks the S. tip of Orestes Shoal, at 2 m. to N. of Diamond Islaml. 

Another Bed Buoy marks the E. edge of Orestes Shoal; and due E. from this, a Black Buoy 
marks the W. edge of Porian Shoal. 

ALGTJADA REEF bears from Diamond Island S.S.W. 3^ leagues, the N. extremity of it 
being in lat. 15® 43' N. It is a very dangerous reef of rocks, level with tlie surface of the sea, 
extending N. and S. about IJ m.; but there are detached rocks at a considerable distance from it, 
one with 34 fathoms, about 1 m. S. by W. from the light-house; therefore vessels ought not to 
stand in under 15 fathoms when rounding it; on some of which the sea breaks in bad weather. 
The passage between Diamond Island and Alguada Reef is very dangerous, and ought not to be 
adopted in any ship, except in a case of great necessity. Several ships have struck upon those 
sunken rocks, one which was H. M. S. Exeter; and the ship Travers, bound to Bengal, was totally 
lost on a rock said to bear N..\.E. from Alguada Reef, distant im. (Travers Shoalj, probably the 
same on which the Exeter struck. 

Light. Algmida Reef, in lat. 15® 42 J' N., Ion. 04® 14' E,, has now a splendid light house, 
showing a light re\'oh:lng every minute, elevated 114 ft. above H. W. luvel, vLsil)le l<sm. off. 
Navigators mubt. rt-momber tho 3J-fathoms shoal which lies nearly 2 m. to S. of the light. Bo 
careful al.^o how tli^ tides sot the vessel. 

Directions, Since tho (Erection of Alguada Reef Light-house, the entrance of this port has 
lilfle danger. Vessels, coming from tlio S. and W., in the S.W. monsoon, should pass about 3 m* 
(and not less) to tlje S. of the light-house. When it bears N.N.W., steer about N.N.E. to pass 
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n(‘arly 1 in. to E. of tlio S. point of Diamond Island, hauling up to the N. towards the Fainvav 
Buoy (placed 1^- m. to N.E. of that island). Passing close to the E. of this buoy, steer N.N.I^h to 
pass between the Bed and Black Buoys ; when between them, steer N.E. by N. for the auchora<^o 
off Port Dalhousie. 

Strangers in the S.W. monsoon had better anchor under the lee of Diamond Island, where , 
good anchorage, in 5 fathoms at lowest tides, and smooth water may be had. This anchorage is ' 
Dalhousie. In the N.E. monsoon, they may also anchor about 1.] m. to I 
N.N.U. of Diamond Island, and there wait for a pilot. I 

In the N.E. monsoon, vessels coming from the W. and the N„ may steer for Diamond Islan.I ! 
on a b.E. course. When the Fairway Buoy is seen, steer to pass between it and the Bed Buoy^ | 
on the tan of Orestes Shoal. From mid-way between these buoys, steer N.E. by N. to pass j 
bet\v(^n the acd and Black Buoys as before, and onwards to Port Dalhousie. i 

Phaeton Shoal, on which H. M. ship Phaeton sti*uck in 1810, obliging her to go to Bengal for 1 
repair, bears S.AV. by S. from Diamond Island, distant 4 m., and N. by E. 8^ m. from Alguada Reef, 1 
raving 9 fathoms, water, close-to, 12 ft. upon it, and is of small extent. Exclusive of these dangt-rs, 

' re bottom is chiefly uneven and rocky betwixt Diamond Island and Alguada Reef, with a heavy, 
turbulent swell, occasioned by the sea beating upon the reefs, and the strong tides, hbout 2 knoN 
per hour. ® 

Tides. Flood sets to the E. by S., and the Ebb to the W. by N. The rise of tide is abuul 
to 12 ft. on the springs; H. W, about 10Jh. on F. and C. of the moon, in the entrance of the} 
river. From the heavy confused swell that generally prevails in this dangerous channel, even during 
calm weather, it is often called the Race of Negniis, and certainly should be avoided bv ships ; fur 
by rounding the S. end of Alguada Reef, they are but a few miles farther out, in a safe and spacious 
channel, about 17 leagues wide, between it and the Island Preparis. When the sea is suiouth in 
the N.E. monsoon, the breakers on Alguada Reef are not higli. 

^ At 4 or 5 m. distance from Alguada Reef, both to the E. and W., tlie depths are generally rir';u 
lo to 18 fathoms, blue mud, and to the S. of it at the same distance, 19 and 20 fafhoras. Ti i> 
l>rudeut not to approach Alguada Reef nearer than 1 league on any side. About 4 or 5 hMguus to 

W., the bank shelves suddenly to no ground, but soundings extend from Alguada Rojf to 
I reparis, and the depths increase to 40 and 50 fathoms in the track between them : near to Pro- 
pavis Island they are irregular in some places, but on the E. side of the island decrease to 8 fathoms 
'rithin less than a mile of the shore, where there is a pool of fresh water. 11. Al, S. Thalia found 
a shoal with 12 and 26 fathoms, amongst soundings of 45 fathoms, bearing about S.Vv'., and 3(3 nu 
irom Alguada Reef. 

Ships bound to Bengal in the N.E. monsoon should not keep within sight of tlu' coasu of 
I egu and Aracan, which was formerly considered indispensable to secure the passage : but experi- 
cuco shows, tliat Northerly or light winds prevail greatly on these coasts, and the currmii sets often 
to the S., rendering tho progress at times very slow'; it therefore happens, that ships which kee[‘ 
out in tho open sea, at a reasonable distance from the land, genemlly malce the best passages up 
the bay in this monsoon. Ships which sail indifferently, or being short of water, if tlun iiilmid t\> 
adopt tho passage along the coasts of Pegu and Aracan, ought to keep well in with the slrore, win re 
It is safe to approach, that they may benetit by the breezes from the laiul, when these ar ^ feuml i<> j 
prevail; and also to preserve moderate depths for anchoring, when it falls calm, with the eiinani ! 
unfavourable. Seven' storms are liable to ha[)pcn at the setting in of the N.l'h mon.-^ ai, and ;it | 
times in the S.W. monsoon. In Nov. tlie ship Min.-eva had a hurricane from the E., off Cba .Inl-a. I 
wliich blew away all her sails, carried away the topmasts, and obliged them to cut awav t >me of 
the boats. Many other ships have been dismasted, or suffered damage, in Oct. or Nuv.,"near the 
coasts of Aracan or Pegu. 

Preparis Island, the Nh point, is in hit. 14° 55' N., Ion. 93^‘ 37' E. ;t but tho uvo islets, Cow 
and Calf, are 1.^ m. off to N. by E„ aud the S. extreme of the •langerous shoal walv r. lying it, 
boars S.S.AVh, and is 12 in. from the above position, {See also Preparis at page 513). 

Thalia Bank (called Tlmliu Reef on the charts) is a shoal ^vitll 12 fathoTus, loasi watei. lying i 
21 m. to N. by I'h of Preparis, and 37 m. to S.W. by S. of tho Alguada Reef I.iglit. 

The Coast of Peg'U extends from Negmis River about 60 m. I'IS.E. to (he Penfvgi liras; ' 
ihcoc.e about M.L. by I.. for 120 m. to the head of the Gulf of Mfivtibmi, and is generaliy lev, and , 
woody, iiiteisected b\ tho many bi’anchcs of the lirawad»iy and otliei ii\ors, with ixafs and ^hoal 
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water extending along it to a considerable distance; it is, therefore, a dangerous coast in the S.W. 
monsoon, for the tides set strong, and a ship might run aground in some places before the land 
could be perceived. From Porian Point, a bank extends off about m., and continues in an E.S.E. 
direction, 52 or 53 m., from whence it runs in an E. direction, and gradually trending to E.N.E., 
then to N.E. on towards Rangoon. The S. extreme of the Baragu Flat is in hit. 15° 29' N., Ion. 
95° 12' E., from whence the land is seldom visible, except in very clear w'eather and from the 
mast-head. 

The IRRAWADY RIVER derives its source from the snowy range of the E. Himalayas ; 
,and starting from the S. side of the range through which fa little farther W.) the Great Bramnputra 
cuts its course, this river takes a general S. direction, passing Ava, the capital of the Burmese 
kingdom, in lat. 21° 52' N., Ion. 96° E.; thence it turns to W. and to S.W. for more than 100 m., 
then about S. by E. to Prome, which British town is 220 m. below Ava. Below Promo it passes 
Henzadah (a little to N. of which town the Bassein branch turns off), and Donabew; helow’ which 
place the Deltacommences, the E. branch running to Rangoon about 150m. below Prome; 
the next W. branch is the Toh, or Tou-Khwa River, called China Buckeer near the sea; the others 
flow past the islands, Pyah-pong, Engtay, Shuayloung, Myoung-mya and Thek-ay-tonng, which last 
forms the lower E. side of the Bassein River. The mouth of the Irraw’ady is between Shuaylouim 
and Engta 3 % in about lat. 15° 46' N., Ion. 95° 10' E., and to the S.E. of this lies the Baragu Flat 

BIRECTIONS for approaching Rangoon. A vessel wiis formerly advised to pass to the 
N. of Diamond Island, hound to the E. with a fair wind, and to keep the large Pagoda on with the 
N. end of Diamond Island, until she deepened to 10^ or 11 fathoms. This was thought advisable 
to save time, as during Nov., Dec., and Jan., there is little or no flood-tide felt to the S. of the 
Alguada Reef, except at spring-tides. But now it is better to go outside of the Alguada Light-house, 
rounding it about 3 m. oft’, in not less than 15 fathoms. A vessel may then stand to the E., to get 
into 10 fathoms as before, and then E.S.E., keeping in a line of 9 or 10 fathoms, altering her course 
so as to keep in this depth until abreast the S. extreme of Baragu Flat. Then, to keep in this 
water, she steer an E. course, on wliich line she will (ivhen to the E. of Baragu Point) deepen 
lier water to 12 and 15 fatlioms, and sight the Krishna Light. She ihay then, i^ bound to Rangoon, 
stand to the N.E., taking care not to come under 10 fathoms until to the N. of Krishna Shoal. 

If bound to Moulmein, she ought to steer E. by N, or E.N.E. (according to the time of tide), 
when she will again shoal her water to 10 and 9 fathoms, wliich depth is the best line to keep in 
until sighting the Double Island -Light off the E. coast; but during the S.W. monsoon, it is 
advisable to keep more to the S., in 14 or 15 fathoms, making the land near to Calegouk Island. 

Light.—Krishna Light-house, erected on screw-piles, in lat. 15° 36^' N., Ion. 95° 35' E., 
shows a fixnd light, 00 ft. above sea, and visible 14 m. off: it is on the S. by E. verge of tiic shoalest 
water of Krishna Shoal, which extends from lat. 15° 36' N. in a N.E. direction for nearly 15 m., 
to lat. 15° 47' N., and is a bank of hard sand, situated to E.S.E. of Baragu Point, distant froin 
the nearest shore 10 ra. It is a narrow ridge, about 1 m. wide, with a channel between it and the 
shore, with 3^ and 3 fathoms in it, the bottom soft mud. 

When to the N.E. of the Krishna Shoal, a small v.essel ought not to come under 5 fathoms 
until in lat. 16° 5' N.; she will then be to S. of China Buckeer Point, to the N.E. of which stands 
a new light-house, with the lower part u'hite, near some Palmyra trees, the tops of which are seen a 
little above a long belt of even jungle. Farther to N.E. there are two very tall Palmyra trees on 
Elephant Point, near to the Pngoda, which are the first objects seen near to the Rangoon river’s 
entrance. On tlie E. side of the entrance, the trees grow thicker together, and are called the 
Eastern Grove; here another new light-house has been erected. 

The soundings to the S. of Alguada Reef, when near the reef, are very uneven, coarse sand and 
mud altei*nately, until 8 or Iti m. to the S.S.W., when they become more regular, with coar.se sand, 
shells, and rotten coral, which bottom continues the .same nearly on to Preparis Island. This bottom 
was a good guide for vessels during the S.W. monsoon, before the erection of Alguada Light-house, 
when it was not advisable for vessels to apf)roach Alguada Reef. To the E.S.E., beyond the range 
of the revolting light, the bottom is all mud, and continues on to the Tenasserim coast. Vessels 
proceeding to the E. with a working wind, should be guided by the lead, which ought to be kept 
going when approaching the Baragu Shoal Flat, and they ought not to stand under 7 fathoms, from 
wliich the soundings decrease quickly to 3 fathoms. 

Tides. I’ides on the coast of Pogu are very irregular during the N.E. monsoon, when there is 
scarcely any perceptible flood during the neaps off the Baragu Flat, and during the springs not 
running more than three hours, at thc^ rate of I to 14m. per hour; when to the N.E. of Baragu 
Point the tides l-ecome stronger—on ilie springs running 3 and 4 knots, and during the neaps 
2 to 2J knots. Tlie rise and fall of tide at Alguada Reef is about 12 ft.; II. W. on F. and 0. at 
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lOh. 45 m. OfT Baragu Flat tlic rise is 07 ily 7 ft., and H. W. at 11 h. A little to the N. of the 
Krishna Shoal the rise is 12 ft. To the E. of Rangoon River the tides run very strong during the 
springs, greatest velocity being upwards of 7 knots, and the rise and fall from 25 to 27 ft. 

Vessels from Amherst bound to Rtingoon ought to endeavour to keep in a line of 5i or G fathoms 
(L. \V. depths) until they sight the China Buckeer Light-house (because the E. Grove Light is 
screened on the E. side, till it is to the E. of a N. bearing), and then stand to the N. as directed. 

LIGHTS.—China Buckeer Light-house, in lat. 10° 19^ N., Ion. 96° 12' E., stands at the 
coast-line to N.E. of the river, and 55 ra. to the N.E. of Krishna Light. Its light is revolving. 
showing its brilliancy every minute, and visible at 15 m. from the deck, but at 20 m. from the mast¬ 
head, its elevation appears to be only 74 ft. The lower part of the Light-house is white. 

The E. Grove Light-house, in lat. 16° 29' N., Ion. 90° 26^' E., stands on the E. side of 
Rangoon River entrance, about a league to E.N.E. of Elephant Pagoda. Being only intended for 
vessels entering the river, the light is entirely obscured on its E. side. The light is fixed, at 
93ft. above H. W. level, and visible 12 to 14 ni. off. 

The Approach to Rangoon River. Steer so as to make China Buckeer Light between the 
bearings of N. by E. and W.N.W.; and when the E. Grove Light beam N.N.E. 4 E., the China 
Buckeer may be brought to bear W. by N., which position is on the pilot station, in about 4 fathoms, 
mud (L. ^\. depth). Vessels should anchor till daylight, or till a pilot is obtained. 

If the weather forbids anchoring, a vessel should work to the S., keeping the E. Grove Light 
between N.N.E. J- E. and N., and not bringing the China Buckeer revolving light to the W, of a 
W.N.W. bearing. If unable to keep off the pilot station, owing to a strong flood-tide, and com¬ 
pelled for safety to run in ratlier than anchor, even a stranger (with Ward’s chai't) may do so, 
running for the E. Grove Light, N.N.E. 4 E., passing the red buoys on your port side, and the 
Hack buoys on your starboard side. Above the upper red buoy, you must haul to the N.W., to 
pass close to the N. of Elephant Point, and anchor under its lee in 6 or 7 fathoms. 

Passing up the River. The depths will be from 4 to 7 fathoms, keeping close to the 
W, shore, for neaidy 3 leagues to Bassein Creek, off which is Lumps Shoal of 14 and 15 ft. at 
L. W., with a narrow channel to the E. of it, wuth 3 to 0 fathoms, about Jra. in width; borrow on 
the E. shore within J m., having from 4 to 14 fathoms; avoiding a shoal in the centre of the river, 
about 2 m. above Bassein Creek, with 6 to 12 ft. on it about 7 m. on a N.N.W. and N. by W. direc¬ 
tion, you will be near the Hastings Bar, with 7 to 9 ft. on it at L. W.: it is about a mile broad ; 
there are red and black buoys, which mark the passage. From the bar of 7 ft. to Rangoon city, the 
distance is about IJm. W. by N. to the anchorage off Rangoon in 3 J to 7 fathqms. 

Tides. It is H. W. on F. and C. of moon in the river entrance, at 3 h. 15 m.: rise at springs, 
^1 ft.; at neaps, 14 ft. Off Rangoon Town, it is H. W. on F. and C. at 5 h. 30 m.: rise of tide 
then, and for two days afterwards, from 25 to 20ft., and 14 or 15 ft. at neaps; the velocity of 
stream is from 4 to 5 knots per hour. 

RANGOON RIVER is called also Sirian and Pegu River; on the bar there is 3 fathoms at 
L. W. spring-tides, and some parts dry are Hsible on the steep banks on botli sides of the channel. 
The Fahway is marked by buoys; two red on the AV. side, and two black on the E. side, and with 
the ebb-tide, the inner red buoy should bo kept close aboard. On the E. side of the entnince the 
trees grow thicker together, and are called the Eastern Grove ; here the now light-house has been 
erected on screw-piles. 

Rangoon Town is situated on the N. shore of its river, whence the reach extends to the 
W. about a league, and then the river takes a N. direction as before. The Towm, disnint about 
8 leagues to the N. of the bar, is at the angle where the Pegu River turns oft' to the N.E.: it is a 
place of considerable trade; being now a British port, the new' town will rival the former in wealth 
and imporbmeo. The productions of the country are teak, rice, wheat, cotton, indigo, sugar, cuteh. 
lac, Ac.; silver, copper and rubies ai'o found in abundance iu tlio countries near the head of tin- 
Irrawaddy River, all of which find an outlet by Raagoou. Bango -n is a fine navigable river; luid 
the entrance more easily recognised, since the e.vcv llent liglit-housrs were, erocu d. Early iu 
an electric cable was laid betwixt Singapore and R lugoon, and the land t« lograph goc'S to Chittagong 
and Calcutta. The coiuitvy abounds with straight teak-tindicr, somo of whi<‘li is export'll to Cali^utta 
and other parts of Imlla Ihr ship building: and thcro are manv sl.ips of various dimensiuns built at 
Rangoon, although the 'rooked timher hen- is not so durald.-, and viv inferu'r to that usul on iho 
jMaliibar coast for ship building. Poultry, hogs, fruit and ve-eutldes, mid euher artieles uS vefresh- 
inent, may be proeiired in abundance and' ot reasonable |»rices. \V(iod-»<ih p> trolenm. wax, daniuior, 
and other articles, arc exported from heoee. Dagon Pagoda is abmu I, m. t«g ibc N \.\V. of 
Ranfro..n Town, olevati d 4^7 fr. above H. VV. level, in bit. 10 ' bP ban 90 ' 12 Ih 

'The GULF of MARTABAN, hotwoin Iho KnPan;i Light house aul Pouble Island Light- 
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iouse (off Moulmein), is 115 ra. broad, with shoal soundings throughout; the line of 10 fathoms, 
running almost straight between the two above lights, and all to N. of that becoming gradually 
shoaJer. During the springs in the S.W. monsoon, it at times blows very sti'ong, wdien great care 
should be taken not to get to the E. (in cloudy weather) of the Middle Ground (or shoal ground 
which lies off the land, separating the Eangoon and Sittang Rivers), between which and the Zingaat 
iVIountains, or Martaban shore, the sands extend a long way to sea-ward, over which the Bore 
rushes with the flood, which makes it veiy dangerous when near them. As a general remark, 
applicable to the whole coast from Amherst to Point Porian, when tlie position of a ship is not 
known, and you get into hard soundings, you should haul to the S. to get into soft sounding. 
^\^lile in soft sounding, with good anchor and cable judiciously used, a ship will seldom drive on 
the flood-tide unless it blows a gale of wund, which is seldom known on this coast. 

Sittang River, about 15 leagues E. from Rangoon Bar, is the E. and principal branch of 
Pegu River; it is shoal, but wider than the other, generally called Rangoon River, and it forms a 
natural division between the low coasts of Pegu and the high land, called Zingaat Mountains, or 
Martaban Hills, by falling into the bottom of the Gulf of klartaban. The entrance is about in lat. 
10 ° '26' N., Ion. i)7° 17' E. Shoay-gheen, about GO m. from the sea, is the chief town of the dis¬ 
trict of that name (formerly called Martaban), but the river is not surveyed, and little known. 
Off the town of Sittang, or about half-way to Shoay-gheen, a high and dangerous Bore occurs at 
spring-tides, similar to that of the Hoogly. 

Pegu Town, in lat. 17° 20' N., Ion. 96° 28' E., is about 60 m. by river to N.N.E. of Ran¬ 
goon, and was formerly the capital of the province, but the latter place is developing into a large 
city, and absorbing the trade of contiguous towns. Pegu has water communication with iMoulmein 
on the E., and with Bassein to the W., and Prome and Ava to the N. 

Tides on the Coast of Pegu generally run very strong; the flood sets E. and E. by N., and 
the ebb in the contrary direction, to the W. of Baragu Point; but from that point to Rangoon Bar 
the flood sets N.E. and N.E. by N., and the ebb to the S.W.; farther E., between Rangoon River 
and the coast of Martaban, the flood runs N.N.E. and N. by E., strong into the bottom of the gulf, 
and the ebb equally strong out of it, in the opposite direction, at 0 knots per hour. When the 
rivers are swelled, and the low country inundated by the rains at the end of the S.W. monsoon, the 
ebb-tides are much stronger and run longer than the flood-tides, occasioned by freshes from the 
rivers; the water then is very thick and muddy at a considerable distance from the land, whi(di is 
more or less the case on this coast at all times, opposite to the numerous rivers that disembogue 
into the sea. Abreast of Baragu Point, and farther to W., the velocity of the tides is not nearly so 
great tis off Rangoon River and in the bottom of the gulf; for here it is frequently in the spring.s 
I and 5 ra. an hour, and sometimes more near the edges of the shoal-banks. After the rains, the 
fi'b .s off Rangoon River are subject to a circular motion: tlie first of the flood sots E., changing 
gradually to N.E. about half-flood, and to N. in the latter part. The ebb sets just the reverse: 
beginning to run W., it changes gradually to S.W. and S., ending at S.E.; but there is no slack 
water at these times, the tides continuing to run 1-J^ or 2 knots when changing from the flood to the 
ebl>, and the same at the opposite change. On the W. part of the Pegu coast, off Porian Reef, the 
lise and fall of the tide is only 9 or 10ft. on the springs; but off Rangoon Bar it is frequently 
19 or 20 ft., and from 21 to 24 ft. farther to the E., in the bottom of the gulf near the banks at 
the entrance of oittang River; caution is therefore proper in making free with this part of tlio 
coa.st, and it is necessa^ to acquire a knowledge of the tides in order to prevent the mistake, of 
anchoring near H. W. in a situation where a ship would be aground at L. W. 

PASSAGES TO AND PROM RANGOON.—Ships bound to Rangoon from Bengal in the 
N.E. monsoon should make Cape Negrais, and pass round to tho S. of Alguada Reef; those which 
come from Aladnis or other paits of the Coromandel coast in the same season, after beating across 
the bay, may pass tlirough tlie channel between Alguada Reef and Preparis, or betweeu the latter 
and Cocos J-slands, as may be most convenient. In this season, from Oct. to Feb., it is prudent, 
after passing Alguada Reef, to steer to the E. for Baragu Point, endeavouring to keep in with tho 
coast; for at times there is very little flood, the freslics from the rivers frequently producing a coii- 
btant curiviit setting to the S.W. and round to N.W. If you fall in with the land to tho W. of 
]3aragu Point, the water will shoal quickly from 20 to 16 and 10 fatlioms towards the edge of the 
reef; and in a large ship it would be imprudent to borrow under 9 or 10 fathoms, for in some 
jdacey the edge of tho reef takes a S.E. direction, and is steep from 0 to 3 fathoms, when the low 
larid in hardly discernible. Soundings e.xtfnd a great way out from this coa^t, there being 43 and 
I t failioins about 21 leagues S. from Baiugu Poi?it, in lat. 14° 30' N.; and from thence boundings 
c »iitimio Ofi the bame parallel to the coast of Martaban. If the wind bo far E., rendering it 
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uecessiiry to tack at times, the coast may he approached to 7 fathoms, or nearer occ^osionally, when 
0 the Ji». of Baragu Point and Dalla River; the soundings over a soft bottom being then more 
regulai*, and the banks not so. steep as they are to the W. On sighting the Krishna Light, the 
position will be known by the soundings on any bearing of the light. But as the Krishna Light 
oes not show till bearing to the N. of E.N.E., navigators must be careful to remember the time 
0 tide, and not get (towards H. W. time) into the channel between the Krishna Shoal and tlie 
mam, whence the light is not visible. 

Ships bound to Rangoon from Malacca Strait, Acheen, or the Nicobar Islands, in the N.E. 
monsoon, should endeavour to pass in sight of the W. islands of the Mergui Archipelago, and from 
lence to the N. in a direct hne for the entrance of Rangoon River. In proceeding to cross the 

It ought not to be attempted before half-flood, for the first of the flood sets strong to the E. 
upon the Middle Ground Shoal, situated on the E. side of the channel, which, close-to, has deep 
watei, and irregular soundings. The tide set fair into the river after half-flood, and that is the 
most favourable time to cross the bar. 

I' 1 f ^ound to Rangoon from Bengal in the S.W. monsoon, a sliip should endeavour to make the 
ig It on Table Island to the N. of the Great Coco, if the wind admit; or the Alguada Reef Light; 
imd after passing through either channel as most eligible, a course ought to bo steered to fall in 
with the Krishna Shoal Light. A ship from Madnis, or any other part of the Coromandel coast 
HI the same season, ought to make Landfall Island at the N. end of the Great Andaman, if the 
wind be far S., or the Cocos Islands, if it be at W., then pass to the N. of tlie Cocos Light, and 
take a good departure from it, and then to the N.E. by E. for the Krishna Light. If by accident 
«he get to the E. of the bar a few leagues, Martaban Hills will be seen if the weather is clear-; and 
in such case she must work to the W. with the ebb-tide. 

Ships bound to Rangoon, from the Nicobars, Acheen, or Malacca Strait, in the S.W. monsoon, 
ought to make the Island Narcondam, and from thence steer for the Krishna Light about N.E. 
by N. All ships approaching the coast of Pegu in this season ought to be well provided with 
ground tackle, for the weather is sometimes dark and squally, preventing the lights from being soon, 
and it would generally be imprudent to borrow under 7 fathoms, until some light is discerned and 
the situation known. Ships are therefore necessitated at times to ride at anchor during strong 
gales on the springs when the tides are very rapid: this ought to be doue in 7 or 8 fathoms, water, 
ut least, and not in shoal water near the banks which bound the coast. 

Departing from Rangoon River in the N.E. monsoon, ships bound to Bengal should steer, 
when clear of the bar, to pass 5 m. ouu^ide the Krishna Light, then skirt the Baragu Flat in not 
less than 7 fathoms, then to the S. of Alguada Reef, about a W. by N. com-se; afterwards, they 
may keep at a reasonable distance from the coasts of Pegu and Aracan, in proceeding toward the 
River Hoogly. Those bound to Madras, or other parts of the Coromandel coast, may at discretion 
pass through any of the channels between Alguada Reef and Landfall Island at the N. end of ilic 
Great Andaman, and then steer direct for their port, observing to fall in to the N. of ]\Iadras before 
Feb., and afterwards to the S. Ships in the same season bound to Malacca Strait ought to mnko 
the S. end of Jiiukseylon. If bound to Acheon or the Nicobar Islands, a direct course may bo piir- 
siuod to tlie place of destination. 

Departing from Raugoon River in the S.W. monsoon, it is proper to work to the W. along the 
eoaat as far as Krishna Light, before a ship stand out into the open sea, whether she be hound tor 
Bengal, the Coromandel coast, Acheen, or Malacca Strait. When China Buckcor Light is brought 
to bear W.N.W., longer tacks to sea-ward may bo made at discretion, but it i.> ad\asaMe to keep 
near the coast, anchoring occasionally and taking advantage of the tides, which run very strong, 
^^hould it be night before a ship is past China Bucket*r, she ought with the ebb to bo jicrmittcd to 
drift to windward (with sails lifting), and the lead tMirofully attended that her situation may he 
hnown. The approach towards the shove will be shown by the h‘ad, the soundings htuiig regular, 
hut do not go under 7 fathoms (L.W. <lepth), till Krishna lught is sighted, and yon sh-mhl pass 
lully 5 ra. to the S. of it; the soundings will be sand and shells, in 7 or 8 fathoms, oil Baragu 
Point. From tlii.s point, slops wdiich sail well, if bound to Hengn.l, n.ay continue to work to the 
W., and pass between the Cocos and Preitaris Island, or oven witliin tho vangt‘ of tho Aigumlu i 
Light; and from thenee, if the? wind keep between. 8.W. and S.8.W., tht y will pr(*lMhly r-a.-ii | 
Balasoro Road without tacldng; otlunwiso, they must endeavour to {.p;t U> ilie W.. hy taking ever,- 1 
advantage to tac.-k with the i ivoiirable shifts. 

Ships iMaind to I^lailras will find it tedious and difucult to heat across the hay Irom ilie coa^t ' 
of Pegu (luring the SAV. monseon. and thi»se tlrit .sail in.lifiercmtly w?li iind it nnpmelieahlo; it { 
therefore seems advisabie ior tljem to pursuv'! the same roiue as it luaind tf. .Aelm *ii. AiKU- working | 
one or two tides to iho \V. of Baragu Point, a ship Jujund to Madras, ot- CL-ylon, or intennediato 1 
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ports, or to Acheen, or Malacca Strait, may stand out to sea if the mnd is well to the W., and 
endeavour to pass near the Island Narcondam ; in proceeding to the S., care is requisite to tack 
occcasionally and keep well to the W. of the Mergui Archipelago of islands, which form a lee-shore, 
although between several of them there are safe channels. If bound to Malacca Strait, aftei 
roundino the S end of Junkseyloii. a direct course may be steered for Penang Island, but a ship 
bound for Acheen ought to keep well to the AV., towards the Nicobar Islands, if that can te con¬ 
veniently done; otherwise, she may stand close upon a wind to the S. and make the coast of Pedir 
(X coast of Sumatra), where a favourable current will be found setting to the AV., which will soon 
.•"ar'rv her to Acheen. At this place she ought to fill up her water, if bound to the Coromandel 
coast or to Ceylon, then proceed through the Bengal passage, close round the N. end of Pulo 
linsse to sea, as circumstances render convenient. When out in the open sea, every advantage 
should’be taken to get to the S.AV., and an indifferent-sailing ship will probably have to proceed 
4 or 5 decrees S. of the Equator before she can obtain AA-esting sufficient to reach her port with 
safety Ships that sail well upon a wind may make a more direct passage from Acheen to the 
Coromandel coast, which has sometimes been accomplished in less than a fortnight, during the 
strengdi of the S.AV. monsoon, although a longer time may be required. The ship Ernaad, Captain 
Cor,torphine, left Rangoon River July 3rd, passed Acheen on the 25th and round the N. end of 
Pulo Brasse on the same evening, and on the 5th of Aug. arrived at Madras; having only made a 
lew short tacks in crossing the bay, when the wind drew to the W. three or four times. 

COASTS OF MARTABAN AND TAVOY. 

The Zingaat Mountains, or Martahan Hills, occupy the tract of land to N. M Pelow- 
Gewen Island, which is comprehended between the Sitt.ang and Martaban . They are 

useful as land-marks to vessels coming from Bengal; after passing Ivjishna Shoal Light-house 
ships may make the land about Double Island; the Table Land and Peak to the E. of Amherst 
beim- very remarkable and visible 10 or 15 leagues, and together with the higli and of Martaban 
to the N E will be found excellent guides in closing the land. The parallel of 10 N. should not 
lic cro.-sed until within 5 m. of the coast, as the tides there are at the sttongest, and the dangers 
off Pelu-Gewen Island and the river flats are very great. Double Island is not easily distinguished 
until well in with the shore; it is about 100ft. high, thickly wooded, resembling an immense 

bush, and the light-house (110 ft. above sea) is at its N. end. . r ivr , 

Pelu-Gewcn Island, formerly called Bruxe or Buga, occupies a position to sea-waid ol JMaul- 
Miflin and Moitabau, thus forming two entrances to the Salween River. It is moderately 
and HMid to be very fertile: 17 ni. long and 8 rn. broad, extending from lat. 10 14 to Ih dO N. 
IVlii-Gewen is fronted to st-a-ward by shoal-banks, which prevent the imvigauon of the passage 
i\. of the island, leading to the Martaban River; the only available channel being that which runs 
due N. and S., between the E. shore of the island and the main, and which, from its leading to the 
town of Maulmaiii, is called the I\raulmain River. The entrance to this river is 7im. R. of the 
island, being formed on the N.W. by an extensive sand-hank called the Godwin Sand, w'hich 
projects from the S. point of the islaml, and by reefs of Cape Kyai-kami to the S.E. Tlie Godw'in 
dries in some parts at L. W. spring tides. The distance from the bar to the town of Martaban is 
about or 0 league.s, nearly N., but the depths in the channel are not more than 1^, 2, or 
fathoms in several places, and the river contains many banks and dangers, which render the 
navi<mtion intricate. Pilots are iliorefore necessary to lead the ship into and up the river. 

* "’MAULMAIN and MARTABAN RIVERS* are one, although the former name should he 
restricted to the channel inside Pelu-Gewen Island, w'hich leads also to the latter. AmhersL I own 
biLS been built on a. peninsula (to wdiich the same name has been given), which forms the S. side of 
the mouth of Maul main Riv*a*. Cape Kyai-kami, or ftuekmi, upon which stands tho jaigoda of 
(Juekmi and the town, of .Amherst, bounds tho entrance, of the Maulmain River on tlie E. side, and 
lies in lat. 10° 5' N., Ion. 97"' 35' E. The small /ived light formerly shown on the point, has been 
extincuishod since 15^^09, wlien Double Island Light was shown; but there is a signal stalf near 
the rvu^oda. The land being low, it not seen above 12 m. from tho deck, but the mouuUim about 
nu/to the S.E. of the point is vi.sihle 9 or 10 h agues oiV. A rca f extends from tlie point in a 
N W direction about 2 in., rendering great caution necessary, for there is uo good land-mark on tho 
\V side of the channel to guide a .diip in eiilering h. tween the reef and the Godwin Sand. Ihe 
channel of tlie river I-etween the il:ds of the Godwin and tho reefs of Kyai-kami is not more tlian 
i in wide nl its entrance, to inaik which then- are now two buoys, that on the IS‘. being iuT^ fUid 
that OD tlie S., eddied the Reef 13uoy, IJlavt 'J’htre is also a Fair-way .Buoy (B/mL) just outsulc oftho 
Outer Reef, a lifathom patch, U m. S.VV. of the Rtof Pmoy. Within tno entrance, about IJ ui. 
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Fi. N. from the Reef Buoy, are two buoys on the Ann Rock, the N. one Black, the S. one Bed. 
1 he anchorage called Amherst Road varies from 5 to 9 fathoms. The Amherst Banks are subject 
to very frequent changes; and no ship should enter the river ^Yithout a pilot, for although the 
channels are buoyed, the/orms of the banks frequently change, and the tides are strong and 
irregular. On entering the river the Black buoys should be left on the starboard hand; the Outer 
Rcet Buoy is Black,^with. a flat top and staff, and when inside the Bed buoy, the water pagoda will 
be open to the right of the large pagoda on the hill, which is the leading mark to the anchorage. 

Maulmain, or Moulmein Town, is situated about 8 leagues up the liver on its E. side, and 
fronting the town of Martaban, which stands on the opposite point. The forests of teak-timber in 
the neighbourhood are very valuable, and ship-building is carried on to a considerable extent, 
^laulmaiu is 24 m. to the N. of Amherst; and is a port and place of trade second only to Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras, with a population of 50,000 of all classes. Moorings are laid do\vn off the 
many as twenty vessels are found loading timber and rice, with many new vessels 
building, some of 1,000 tons; and its prosperity is annually increasing. 

Approaching Maulmain River in the S.W. monsoon, which is the stormy season, commencing 
in May and terminating in Oct. (the rest of the year being made up by N.E. winds, calms, and 
clear settled weather), there is good anchorage on the coast at from 5 to 10 m. off, and excellent 
shelter in Bentinck Sound, behind Kalegouk Island, at 12 m. to the S. of the port; and, although 
the S.W. monsoon will test the goodness of the ground tackle, there is no swell to prevent a ship 
from anchoring generally off Green Island. 

Pilots are kept at Amherst. There are two classes, European and Native, both skilful and 
sober; the Station is at the entrance of the river, which is easily known by the flag-staff and building 
on the point; but the best anchoring-ground to wait for a pilot is in 8 or 9 fathoms (L. W. depth) 
with the S. point of Green Island from E. to E.X.E. about 2 ra. distant; and do not go to the 
N. of this without a pilot. The following rates of pilotage are established up and down the river; 
but if towed by a steam-vessel, three-fourths of these rates only are cliarged:— 


8 ft. ... 25 rupees. 

0 „ ... 30 „ 

10 „ ... 35 „ 

11 „ ... 40 „ 

12 „ ... 50 „ 


13 ft. 

... 00 rupees, 

n „ 

... 70 „ 

15 

... 80 

16 

... 90 „ 

17 „ 

... 100 „ 


18ft. ... 200 rupees. 

19 „ ... 240 „ 

20 „ ... 300 „ 

and an additional 50 rupees 
per foot above 20 ft. 


There is no want of water in the channels. Ships drawing 22 ft. can go down during the 
springs at any time of the year; yet the channels are narrow and tortuous, but a tug-steamer is 
piling on the river. 

In the N.E. monsoon, it is advisable to approach the entrance of this river in lat. 16^' N.. and 
when on this parallel, in Ion. 97° E., the Zingaat Mountains will be discernible in favourable 
weather. The soundings and the latest charts will indicate a ship’s position in crossing the Gulf 
of Miivtahan, and she need not go under 7 fathoms. 

A ship sailing from Amherst in the S.W. monsoon, before obtaining an offing, may pi-nhably 
be obliged to anchor two or three times during the flood-tide, with the risk of riding very b.trd, or 
parting hv.v cable by the heavy sea. The ship Ernaad, (.'.iptain Corstoqffiine, h ft Mauli'Hii}’ River 
dune 22nd, bound to Madras, with squally and rainy weather for two days, and was obliged to nmko 
several tacks to the W. to obtain an offing, before she could stretch to the S. Again, tlo Kynaad 
left Aladras June 3rd, for this river: on the 7th passed through tiic chainiol be{\Neen ibo ( ores 
^tud Andaman Isles; arrived off tlio entrance of Maulmain River on the 12th, and g.-t a } !!ot on 
that day ; but squally, unsettled, rainy weather, light airs and calms, rendered it un>.b* l -r It. e 
ninlbr the harbour"against the strong tide.s which ran out, and to cross the eniranc; : -he wa.v, 
therefore, obliged to remain at anchor outside till the 14th, and on that day got into ^1'*' 

It is proper to approach tho laud between Double Island, in lat. 15*^ 53' N., hni. •'* 
on which a light has ix en erected, and Green Islet, in lat. :V N., which is ah -nt 1' t > le 
8. of the Pagoda, ns without this precaution, the strong tides may sw. a ship |>ast I 'o’ ou a i eii 

is placed Jit the point of the reef, and carry heron tho Godwin ^and. Wlicn 1., o** 2 i) Uk’ 

^V. of Green Islet, she sliould anchor, to wait for a mw-bont niul i ilot, wii’i the v i ' « ^ ^ 

Point showing to the N. of tho islet; ihi>reby enabling pilots to eoim; oil during a i.o.ui , by 

I'lilling along slir.ro to tlie and also giving plenty of room to weigh, a m:.to r ol s o .e h. i.ily, 
and danger m the strong tides off tho rocks and slioalH. A pilot sb'tion is i>i\ iho Inile iM n».l. li 
the wind be from the 8. or Mb. tho time to weigh is or just at the enmm. laa nn ut uf Be- 

el'b; but if at N. or N.E., the last quarter flood is riio pri'jjer lirnc bo we igii, in ord i lo less a 
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weak tide under lee. The extremity of the reef being very near the Outer Buoy, no ship must 
pass to the E. of the latter. The anchorage at Amherst will admit several ships, but must be 
avoided by large vessels in the S.W. monsoon, being open to all winds from S.S.W. to W. and 
N.W., when a considerable swell rolls in through the gaps of the reef. 

Supplies. Beef and pork ai-e very cheap; poultry of all kinds rather dear for India, but less 
than half the price in England ; vegetables and fruit abundant at reasonable prices. Marine stores 
may be stated at 25 to 30 per cent on invoice cost, and the market is generally well supplied. 
The disbursements of a ship of 500 tons will, under ordinary circumstances, not exceed £250, 
particularly if a ship is properly fitted out with stores before she leaves England. All repairs above 
water can be executed at Maulmain well and cheap; there are no graving-docks, but several master 
carpenters, Englishmen, who are capable of undertaking heavy repairs, reside here. The shippers 
scud the timber alongside at their own cost and risk to a chartered ship; but when a ship purchases 
a cargo, the delivery, unless specially stipulated, takes place on shore. Loading ships moor with 
two anchors within a cable s length of the shore, the nearer the better; there is less tide in-shore, 
and in case of a log of timber getting adrift, it is easier picked up again. The contract price for 
hoisting in and stowing the timber is one rupee a ton; about 500 tons stowed aw^ay in a month is 
considered good work. The forests of teak are 200 m. and upw'ards from Maulmain. 

The salt water w’orm fteredo navalis) is very destructive here. Maulmain River seems to bo 
their chosen home; any timber, even when payed with several coats of tar or blacking, forms no 
protection from them ; in six weeks they form a lodgment in a ship’s bottom or bonds; there is no 
preventive but copper or metal sheathing, and it is strongly recommended to all ships bound to 
Maulmain to have an extra streak or two of copper put on; but if once they have peiforated the 
bends, they can only be destroyed by lightening the ship to the copper, and exposing the sides to 
the sun, wlien the heat and want of water effectually destroy them. The climate of Maulmain is 
healthy for the tropics; March, April and May are hot months; the rest of the year is cool, and 
not much warmer than a summer’s day in England. Seamen suffer much from dysentery, and 
disorders of the bowels, fevers, &c., ascribed to drinking the river water, which is seldom fresh at 
Maulmain but there are plenty of wells on shore : the best plan is to send a boat up the river, 
sav to the distance of one tide, where the water is fresh and good. 

Tides. The tides in the Maulmain River are strong, their velocity being about 5 m. per hour 
on the springs, and 3 m. during the neaps: H. W. at 2 h. 20 ra. at the point of the reefs, at F. and 
C. of moon, and at 2 h. at Amherst; and the rise of tide from 20 to 22, neaps 12 ft. 

The Coast. From Cape Kyai-kami to the S., the coast may be approached within 2J or 
3 leagues, but not under 5 or Ora. in some places; for by the survey of Captain Ross, patches of 
rocks are interspersed at the distance of 3 and 4 m. from the shore, to tho S. of Double Island, 
which is distant 4.i m. from the land, having 6 and 7 fathoms inside, and 8 fathoms near it on the 
outside. The coast is low fronting the sea, and forms a bay occupied by a shoal-flat. The flood a 
little outside, in 9 fiitlioms, water, has a velocity of 4 m. per hour on spring-tides, and augments in 
strength as Capo Kyai-kami is approached. 

Light. Double Island, in lat. 15° 52i' N., Ion. 97° 36' E., has a light-house, exhibiting a 
jixfd light of the first-class, at 131 ft. above H. W. level, and visible 19 m. off. This light does not 
show on the luiul-ward side; and the arc of its visibility only extends sea-ward tlirough less than a 
si’inicircle, or from its bearing vS.S.E., round by the E. to N. J VV. But an isolated strip of light 
shows Irom tho Patch Buoy, and to E. of that as far as Amherst Point. 

In a|)proacbiDg Double, Island from the S., during the night and in thick weather of the S.W. 
monsoon, a ship should not shoal under 12 fathoms (L. W. depth) till she sights the light, 'lliis 
caution is necessary, as the light is not visible when to the W. of a N. J \V. bearing. Thus a 
vessel, unthout taking the precaution of sounding, might get behind the light and on the Galloper 
Smicl ', which lie to the N. of Kalogouk Island. 

' KALEGODK, or CALAGODK ISLAND, extending from lat. 15° 30' to 15° 35.^' N., Ion. 
97'^ 39^ E., tljc only place between Cape K^'ai-kami and the Moscos Islands affording safe 
anchorage in tho S.W. monsoon. The Island lies from 3 to m. distant from tho main, its length 
being panillel widi tlio shon',; it is low by the sea and fronted with a reef. The passage inside has 
s..undiuf/s from 5 to 9 f Jhoms. nffording anchorage in 0 or 7 fathoms, in what is called Bentinck 

^ iHouud. close to tho highest laud ut the N.E. part of tho Island, whore fresh water may be obtained, i 
A ship ij v.rdl slielt* red by The Island, and by the shoal-banks which extend from its N. end 5 m. 1 
to N. by E. 'i'bero is a p about a mile wide between the N. E. o.xtreraity of tin se bunks a.ud ■ 

a -.midl isle ne;.r tiio uiein. in e.liieh tlio soundings ar<' from 6 to 9 falhorns; but the proper channel j 
le.oling to tl.e nni-lior.’go Is round the IS. end of Calagouk, at \ ra., rjff which is Cavendish Isli t, | 
witli a leer jof.jrMoing aitoiif | m. to the Ih lira A . rd»lo of t'jdagouk is also lined hy a irel, and j 
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oil d not be approached under 11 or 10 fathoms. The greatest breadth of the Island is U m,; 
w f highest part, which is abotU 500 ft. high, there were in 1862 some remarkable trees, 

, ? an excel ent quality is procurable at a depth of 15 ft., and a perennial spring of sweet 
va ei O''•'a t nough the centre of the Island. Wood and some fruit may be procured, and three or 
^ season at Mahomed’s Well, which is near the sandy beach 1J in. 

^ TT and rice are to be had at a village up Dermoniai Creek, on the main 

landopposite H.W.onP.andC.atl2h.50m. Rise, 19 ft. 

7 nr R ^ountt. In proceeding round Cavendish Islet, pass to the S. of it about 1-1-m., in 

nnv Pnnvnn^r'V/. V W. haul to the N., and pass it on the E.^side at 

the F qi.in nf^p to 1 m., it being safe to approach on that side; then steer along 

depnnninrr Q to the anchorage above-mentioned, and the soundings will be 6 or 7 fathcins, 

are two mid-channel between the island and the main, which is low; but there 

Yni nr ^ ^out 3 leagues inland, and a high mountain at 7 leagues to E. by S. 

and the pmLn r ^orms the N. side, 

of 4 or 4x m ^ ^'^^6r is fronted by a group of islands aud reefs of breakers at the distance 

Pootebonn fi*’ admit of a navigable channel into the river for largo vessels. 

I’ho'itrnl -N.-most, and Nai-oojoon, the S,-most of the group, are the largest of these islands ; 
tliP iw another to the S.E., are small. Yeah To^vn is about 5 or 0 m. above 

extpnrk ^ ^ ^and, that may be seen at 10 leagues' distance, 

pmiti* r ^ “'om Pagoda Point along the coast nearly 3 leagues, and several isles or reefs He 
shore between Calagouk and Yeah River, which render it prudent to keep 4 or 
m. on, in coasting along, and not to come under 12 or 11 fathoms, water. The flood sets along 
e coast to the N. at the rate of 3 m. per hour on the springs, opposite to Yeah River. From the 
g oup ot islands fronting this river, other straggling islands and reefs extend along the coast at 
m. distance, to lat. 15^ O' N., with irregulai’ soundings near them. 

xtoss Sand is a sand-bank 7 ra. off the coast, its N. extremity being in lat. 14° 58' N., where 
10 east water found by Captain Ross was 3 fathoms; thence it stretches S. about 2 leagues, with 
^ ^ fathoms, deepening to 5, 6, and 7 fathoms on its S. part, and having from 12 to 

Y^:.. "’ith 10 and 12 fathoms inside. A ridge of high land extends from 

approaches the sea opposite the above sand-bank, having two peaks forming a 
T which is in lat. 15° 0' N. From hence to the Moscos Islands the coa.st 

siould not be approached under 5^ or 6 m., being fronted by rocks, and by a sand-bank with 
dthoms, water, which stretches out 5 m. from the shore, in lat. 14° 40' to 14° 36' ]N., having a 
1 0 to the N. of it the entrance of a river, fronted by rocks above water; the S. ixiiut of this river 

lorms like a dolphin^s nose. 

0 t Moscos, soundings of 22 to 28 fathoms are got from 

of 7 ! If to the W.; but farther to the N., the depths decrease to 12 fathoms at the distance 
leagues from the land; and at the distance of 10 leagues from it, in lat. 16° N., there 
only 7 or 7^- fathoms at L. W. 6 . > 

^ he Moscos Islands extend in a chain parallel to the coast, from lat. 14° 28' N. to lat. 13° 47' 
lo'r ^ leagues, having a safe channel inside, with soundings mostly fro<M 

raa‘^ deepening generally near the islands, and shoaling to 8 and 6 faihora.s n^rr lb * 

1 • Retween the 8. and middle groups there are safe channels, and these are the largest ami 
gliost of these islands; the N. part of the chain is composed of straggling islands of various six'.-s. 

1 above water. On the main laud there is a mountnin, visible nearly T-U m., \\hirh 1 

ioars E. by S., and J 0 m. from the N. Isle. At m to E. by S. from the N. Isle, there is a n .'f ! 
’iiKlcr water, and another reef about 2 in. to N. ^ E. from the same isle, wiih a ivn k al‘*'rc wMier I 
called the N. Rock. Between this rock and the reef there is a channel with 17 t'> I 
” fathoms, w-ater, and close to both these reefs the depths are 16 and 18 fatlioms. 4 he Horth | 
^ reef, lies 8 m. off shore, in lat. 14° 30J' N., about 4 m. N.E. by N. jrom the | 

; and there is a chanmd, with depths of 13 and 14. fathom.s, about 1} m. wide. beiw<^oo the | 
^ . Ledge and the other reef to the S.W. Close to the N. Ledge on the inside, there are 0 fath otih, j 
water, gradually decreasing to 4J or 5 fathoms, about l-i or 2 in. offshore, near the mouth ol ii hirge ^ 
hack-water, calbal the Heanzay Basin, not yet surveyed, but witli villages a|>pi\>HchaMe by bf’ats. I 
The S. group of Moscos Lslamls is disiant 3 Icngnes from the itcaresl ohoro: the k laiiJs ,i e 
pR'op, liavinrr nr 22 fatbom.s clo'sc-lo on thoir W. sides. 

TAVOY, or TAWAY POINT ^the natrodak in lat. 13° 32' N.. Ion. 0^° 12' L.,^ Lrms i];o 


bide of 


Tavoy Ri'* ej's ciitrauee. Ii in muderarely Iiigh, Idn l, eoseri ! *c ith trci s, and roay bo 
* A light-leois • on Tavoy Poiia would b >ni Tavoy evod ^llcigui. 













easily known by the Cap, a small, round, bushy islet, bearing from it W. by S., distant 2 m. Inside 
of Tavoy Point there is good anchorage over a soft, even bottom, and a large ship need not bring it 
to the S. of S.W. by S., where she may anchor in 6 fathoms, about 1 m. (not farther) from the 
Point; but a small ship of light draught may go in much farther. 

This place is convenient for wooding and watering; the water is filled at a small brook, a 
little way round to N. of the point, and near a rocky islet, which is not more than 10 or 12 yards 
from the shore. About 2 m, to the N. of the watering-place lies a salt-water creek, abounding with 
alligators ; they are so numerous that none of the people belonging to ships should be permitted to 
bathe either alongside or near the beach. Ships proceeding to the anchorage under Point Tavoy to 
procure wood or water, may, with a leading wind, steer towards the Cap, and pass it within 1 m. 
The soundings from the ofiBng decrease to 15 or 14 fathoms near to Cap Islet, and there'are 18 or 
19 fathoms close to Tavoy Point, which depths continue until it bears nearly N.N.E., when Ptcef 
Island, high and remarkable, up the harbour, begins to open, and the depth will decrease to 10 or 
0 fathoms in hauling round to the N. When the Cap is shut in with the point, there are 7 or 
8 fathoms at the distance of a mile from the shore, and when the point bears S.W., or S.W. by S., 
anchor near it in 6 fathoms at H. W. The tides are not very regular; H.W. about 10} h. on 
F. and C. of moon, and the rise is 17 or 18 ft.; the velocity of stream in the river is about 3 } knots 
on the springs. 

Tavoy Town, in lat. 14° 5' N., Ion. 98° 13' E., stands on the E. bank of the river, about 
11 leagues from the entrance, wl^ere extensive rice fields are cultivated in its vicinity. Vessels of 
ISO tons burden can reach the town, and the river is navigable by boats for 50 m. above Tavoy to 
Nyourig-ounlay. Numerous shoals, and low islands, render navigation intricate, the channels 
having in places only 2 fathoms, but in many parts the depths are from 6 to 8, and 12 fathoms. 

If a ship round Tavoy Point with a strong Southerly wind, it would be unpleasant to anchor in 
the outer road under the point; in such case she may run into tlie river, after half-flood, passing 
Ueef Island on the E. side at to 1 m. distant, then keep within i m. of the other islands which 
bound the river on the W. side, and the soundings will not be less than 5 or 5} fathoms in this 
track. At 2 or 3 m. to the N. by W. of Reef Island, she may anchor close to the W. shore, or sho 
may run farther up into 4 or 4}- fathoms, where she will be well sheltered to the N. of the third 
large island, where there is fresh water at a well. The E. shore of the river is fronted by a shoal- 
flat that occupies nearly half the breadth of the river, dry at L. AV. spring tides in some places, 
towards which the depths gradually decrease from the W. side of the channel. If proceeding up 
the river, steer to pass to the E. of Reef Island, not less than 4 m. off. Button Island is 2m. 
fajther up, and may be passed pretty close, but not exceeding H m; from hence, the channel con¬ 
tinues close along the W. shore, where deepest water is found. A rock, with 9 ft. at L. W. springs, 
makes this part dangerous, needing a pilot, and may be avoided to the E., by keeping the Button 
and Reef Islands a little open, until above the second bluff or rocky point beyond the Button. The 
best anchorage for large ships is close to the uppermost bluff or rocky point; vessels drawing only 
14 or 15 ft. water may proceed 4 or 6 m. farther up, and find good anchorage. The tide rises 
about 11 ft. during the springs in the S.W. monsoon; H. W. on F. and C. of moon at 2} h. 

THE MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO. The bank of soundings extends for some distance outside 
these islands, but has not been yet thoroughly examined near some of them the water is deep, 
yet the lead must bo kept going in the night, and in p^issing through any of the channels, or 
irifide islands, a good look-out will bo necessary, as some undiscovered dangers may exist. 

The islands of the AJergui Archipelago extend from Tavoy Island, in lat. 13° 13', td the Seyer 
Islands, in lat. 8° 30' N., and in some parts lie GO m. off the main land. I’hese islands, being 
usually higii. may be seen from 10 to 15 leagues. Tlioy are covered with largo trees, thick undcr- 
\^ood dilJicult to penetrate, and scarcely an acre of level ground on any one island fit for cultivation ; 

whij'li ma}^ account for their having no inhabitants. Malays, and a few Chinese from about 

Ponang, visit the Archipelago anuiially, to collect edible birds’-nests, found more or leas in almost 
overs' little rocky island. The proas from Penang and tlie Straits may bo nearly one hundred ; 
thf'v are ttjo small to carry cannon, and they avoide d us (says (Japtain Ross), winch shyiioss might 
ari^jc from tli'Ur trespassing on the rights of those who firm the colleeiion from Government. On 

ibe laje.'lics of s( veral islands, the marks ef the tb er and hog were seen. The islands rest on a 

rocky lai'is, and on many of the r<‘cks wbolcsome oysters abound ; also good fish, although cat-lisli 
only were- caught, almo-.t daily, sufficient for a fresh meal. There are many small barren rocks 
timongsi the islands, losually v/ith deep water near them, but few bidden dangers were found. 


* Mor Majesty’s ship Daphne strack on u dIiouI, behuid Bentiiick Itlaud, in the year 1872. 
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The N.E., or Fair-weather Monsoon, commences on this coast about mid-Oct., at whicli time 
the wind hangs much at IC., occasionally blowing fresh. In Dec., about noon, the sea-breeze sots 
in from N.W., veering to N. about sunset, and by midnight the wind is from E.N.E. or E., at 
times blowing strong between sunset and 11 a.m.: therefore, by keeping near the islands, a ship 
will get rapidly to the N.; whereas, in the offing, the \Nind is chiefly from N.N.E. to N.N.W. ■ In 
JMarcii, the sea-winds set in from the S. of W., with light winds and calms in the offing; on two 
occasions, in Feb. and March, we made but 8 or 10 m. per day, from very light weather experienced 
between Cabossa and Negrais, with a drain of current to the S. In April, the afternoon becomes 
squally with the wind at E., and much thunder and lightning amongst the islands. In the fair 
season, when no rain falls for several months, many of the mountain streams beiTome dry, and 
fresh water is not easily procured. Hastings Harbour affords but a small supply at such times. 
Fresh water has been obtained in the driest part of the season, at two stations on the E. side of 
Tavoy Island ; one just within the small group of islands to the^N. of Port Ow'en; the other near 
a small pagoda abreast of a small island near the S. extreme. Also in King Island Bay, on the 
W. shore, about 2 m. from the W. point of entrance; also on the W. side of Domel Island, at some 
sandy beaches well within the strait which divides Domel and Bentinck Islands. On the W. side 
of Sullivan Island, at beaches nearly under the highest hill of that part, there is a plentiful stream 
in the bay, having a large white rock in front: this is the most convenient watering-plach for a 
passing vessel in the N.E. monsoon, being easy of access, with good anchorage. On tlie E. side of 
St. IMatthew Island, in a bay to the S.W. of the Dolphin's Nose, there is a well of good water. 

The S.W., or Rainy Monsoon, does not set in until about mid-May, after wliich the Archi¬ 
pelago is subject to very squally weather for successive days, and a deluge of rain; judging, how¬ 
ever, of the weather by the Ncarchus's log-book, which vessel w'as the whole rainy monsoon of 1818 
amongst the islands, it appears that a vessel may easily beat to the S. within the islands, as th© 
jXearchus frequently bad the wind from S.E„ and several successive days of fine weather. 

Tides. In the Archipelago the rise and fall of spring-tides is from 13 to 15 ft., and the 
greatest velocity experienced was 3 knots per hour, depending on the direction of the chanools: 
H. W., on F. and C. of moon, from 10 to 11 hours amongst the islands. In the offing the flood 
sets in from the W.; the direction of the stream within the islands is governed by the cUanucls, 
hut if broad and clear, the ebb runs from E., and the flood from W. The influence of the tides 
will probably not be felt above 4 or 5 leagues from land, and if within the influence of regular i 
tides, the lines of strong ripplings common on this coast aro not felt. At distance W. of 

the islands, and to the S. about Juukseylon, in calm weather during the K.E. mons.)on, those 
strong ripplings extend in long lines parallel to the coast, and move past a vessel towards tho land 
at the rate of 7 or 8 m. per hour, without her being carried along with them. They frequently 
break high, are dangerous for small boats, and alarming to strangers: they come in quick succes¬ 
sion on the flood-tide in-shore, and disap|iear on the ebb. -r • 

Tavoy Island extends from lat. 13"^ 13' to 12° 55' N., the N. end hearing from Tavoy Pomt? 
about S. by E. J E., distant ID m.; it is of middling height, about 2 m. in breadth and leagued 
in length,"stretching N. by W. and S. by E., having a peak near the middle, and a smaller ono 
near its S. end. Near the S. end of the island there is a pagoda, and near it good fresh watou 
Port Owen, a safe and good harbour, having an abundant supply of good w'ater and wood, w on uia 
E. side of Tavoy Island, on the N. side of a projecting peninsula in lat. 13° 5' N.; 
sheltered to the N. and E. by a cluster of is^ inds, and has a depth of water from 5 to 10 
Ships having occasion to sail between Tavoy River and Morgui in the S.W. monsoon 
depart from Tavoy Point, or from the anchorage under the N. end of Tavoy Ishinl so 
across in one ebb-tide, for the intervening coast is in that season a dangerous lor-sUoro, J 
ship were to meet with the ilood-tido, and the wind fail between tlicse places, she would 
to anchor in deep water, cxi>osed to a high sea, destitute of shelter. From 

gp « nearlv half wav to Tavov Island, where it is met by the tl b nora toe 
i . o. iiL . t out to sal¬ 

ute 


seta along the cojist to tli 



roeks 


hear from it alioiit S.K. by K., 4 in. off. r tir c ^ a- • * # 

Cabossa. iu lal. li" -tS' N.. Ion. 07“ r.3' E., lyiorf U leagues to b.M; of be of 

Tavoy Islaiul. is a ino.lenitely liigh island, having a small islet or rook nw it on the N. sA, and i 
near the W. Uanistcr are otloT islets. In ouniLug tVoui tho S-. tboso ishiuds may 00 easily knovMi, , 
as no oUiera arc seen to the N. of Cabossa. 
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[section IV^ 

Tanasserim Island Peak, in lat. 12® 34' N., Ion. 97® 52' E., and leagues S. of Cabossa, 
when first perceived from sea-ward makes in several hills, appearing like separate islands, which on 
a nearer view are found to join. To the N. and S. of it, several islands appear of different sizes; 
of these the outer one and most remarliahle is the W. Canister, in lat. 12® 41-J^' N., Ion. 97' 44y E.! 
a high, steep, small, round island, 8-J- m. to the N.W. of Tanasserim, and 8 m. to the S.W. of 
Cabossa. Freak Islet is 9 m. to E. of W. Canister, and a dry rock stands mid-way. 

A ship having made Cabossa Island may pass to the N., or between it and the W. Canister, at 
discretion, then steer to the E. in soundings from 30 to 35 fathoms; as the tides set very irregularly 
amongst these islands, they require attention; off Cabossa it is H. W. about 8 h. on F. and C. of 
moon. Having passed Cabossa, the Little Canister, a high, steep, round island, covered with 
trees, will be seen directly to the E., distant 6leagues; it somewhat resembles the W. Canister. 
The Little Canister is bold and steep, may be passed on either side as convenient; but about 
3 leagues S.W. by S. from it there is said to be a rock even with the surface of the sea. The 
Brown Hock and many others lie 8 m. to S, by W. and to S. of Little Canister. 

Great Canister, in lat. 12® 56' N., a high, irregular island, bears from the former N. i W., 

5 m., and is also safe to approach. Having passed the Little Canister, a ship ought to steer 
E. from it, between the islands off the S. point of Tavoy Island and the N. end of Iron Island, 
where tho channel is about 3 m. wide, and clear of danger; but the bottom in it being rocky, and 
the depths great, from 24 to 38 fathoms, with strong eddies at times, anchoring here is unsafe. 
Farther out, with the Little Canister bearing W.N.W. 2 leagues, there are 35 fathoms, gravel and 
mud, and between it and Cabossa Island tlie depths are generally from 35 to 22 fathoms, where u 
ship miglit anchor occasionally. 

King Island, which is more than 7 leagues in length, lies off the entrance of the Tenasserim 
River; and to the N. of it, is the much smaller Iron Island, the N. part of wliich terminates in a 
point with rocks above water, having close to them from 25 to 30 fathoms, water. From it bearing 
N. j W. lies the S. part of Tavoy Island chain, formed by several islets and rocks, also steep-to. 
After passing in mid-channel between these, Long Island will be seen bearing E. by S.; it is about 
10 m. from Iron Island, and on tho edge of a rocky bank that lines the coast from Tavoy River to 
rhe entrmee of Mergui River. The edge of this bank, or Long Island, need not be approached ; 
but when round the N. point of Iron Island, it is best to steer to the S.S.E., along its E. side at 
2 la. distance, towards the N. point of Plantain Island, which forms the E. side of Kim^ Island 
Bay : the depths will be various, from 36 to 17 fathoms, decreasing towards the coast. 

There is also a narrow channel between Iron Island and King Island, but destitute of good 
anchorage, the water being deep, with strong tides running in eddies; if the tide fail a ship in 
steering from Cabossa towards this channel, she should anchor as near to Iron Island as convenient, 
until the first of next flood; in entering tho channel, she must keep nearest to Iron Island until 
past tho islets and rocks that stretch out from King Island, the outermost islet being very low and 
surrounded by rocks. Although this channel might be pursued with a steady commaudincy breeze 
that to the N. of Iron Island ought to be preferred at all times. ° 

Kmg Island Bay, formed between the N.-raost high land of King Island, and the E. peninsula 
of that island (formerly called Plantain Island) is a place of shelter for ships; but in enterin" it caro 
is requisite to avoid the Lys Shoal, which bears N. by E. -J- E. about m. from the N.W. point of the 
bay, a reef of rocks with only 9 ft. at L. W. AVhen on it. Panel la Island was on wdth the highest 
part of the N.E. point of Plantain Island. Panella is a small islet upon a sand-bank with some 
trees, sitiiatrd a little way from the N.W. point of Plantain Island, and with no channel between ; 
a reef of rocks stretche.s to the S.W. and VV., part of it only visible at L. W. A ship had better 
not enter King Island Bay without a native pilot. The tide rises here about 16 ft and it is 
H. \V. about 10 h. on F. and 0. of moon. 


Sl 


MEEGUI, called Beit Myoo by the Burmese, in lat. 12® 27' N., Ion. 98® 37' E., is situated 
at the entratice of the principal bi'anch of tho Tonassorira River, and a port of considerable tradi*, 
now under Britiali Government; the country is fertile and con.sidcred to be healthy, with a safe 
haibour and an excellent inland navigation, well adapted for commerce. Elephants’ teeth, wax. 
wood, oil, nn^l other articles, are exported from hence in ships belonging to merchajits that reside 
here, who in general are natives of JIindoosl;m. Water may Ijo had in great plenty from a run 
on iHadramacan Island, also on 1‘inntiiin Island, and in King island Riiy. ' 

Tides. In Mergui Harb air the tides are - st‘'>ng than they are even in Tavoy River, and 
rise from 18 to 22 ft. during tho springs; H. W. about 11 h. on j \ (j, of moon at the town. 

This harbour is v(;ry safe, and will conuin many vesseLs. 

Mergui Anchorage, off the ent.rancci of ihc river, K ub/uit i) h agues to the S.E. of Iron 
lidand. A bhij> bi.iiig abri uot the latter, and boiiud to the anchuifige 14 iMergui, should give the 
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Lys Rode a good berth, by keeping Little Canister hidden behind Iron Island S.W. point, till 
Penella Islet bears S.S.E ; then pass the N.E. point of Plantain Island about 1 m. off, and pass on 
in inid-dmiinel, with the Little Canister kept in sight between Iron Island and Plantain Island, 
the soundings will decrease, but not always regularly, from 15 to 13, 12, 9, and 8 fathoms. Tho 
best anchorage for large ships is in 0 fathoms at L. W., with the N. point of Plantain Island on 
with the S. part of Little Canister, and about m. from the beacons at the river’s mouth; here 
tho W. side of Madramacan Island (which forms the S.W. side of the river’s entrance) will bear 
about S. by E., distant 3 or 4 m. The beacons are crowned with bamboo wicker-work, whitewashed, 
and are placed in sandy ground, liable to be washed away; buoys are therefore kept ready to replace 
them. The distance is about 2 leagues from the road to the town of Mergui; vessels of moderate 
size, by taking pilots, can go over the bar into the river, and anchor off tho town in 5 fatlioms, 
water. The proper course to follow is to keep in mid-channel between the beacons, and run up 
abreast the Government wharf, where the best anchorage is in mid-channel. The best time for a 
vessel drawing above 13 ft. water to weigh anchor from the road is at half-flood, when she will have 
sufficient water to run with to Mergui; but she ought to have a favourable wind, as the channel is 
too confined in some parts to admit of tacking. 

In sailing from the road, a ship should observe the same marks as in entering—keep the Little 
Canister touching the S. point of Iron Island; and when abreast of Penella Islet, let the Canister 
disappear behind, and pass to the N. of Iron Island. 

Directions. Ships bound from tho Coromandel coast or Ceylon to Mergui, in the S.W. mon¬ 
soon, ought to pass through the channel between the S. end of Little Andaman and the Carnicobar 
Islands, or between tho Little and Great Andamans, if they fall to leeward of the former. Those 
which come from Bengal in the same season, may sight the light on the Cocos Islands, or pass 
between them and tho N. end of Great Andaman; and after passing near Narcondam, they should 
steer for Tenasserim Island, distant from Mergui about 15 leagues to the M.N.W. Tonasscrim 
Island should be also sighted by ships which pass to the S. of the Andamans. Alter leaving 
Narcondam, soundings will soon be got in steering for the islands oil Mergui. 

Ships bound from Bengal to Mergui during the whole of the N.E. monsoon, may sight the 
Alguada Reef Light; then steer to make Tavoy Island, or the Moscos Islands, if the wind l>lo\\ 
steadily from the N.; they may then pass inside of Tavoy Island in proceeding towards Mergui, 
or to the W. of that island, betwixt the islets off it and the Canisters, and afterwards betwixt it and 
Iron Island. In the strength of the N.E. monsoOn, ships from the Coromandel coast should also 
pass to the N. of the Andamans, and from thence take every advantage to get to the E. 

Ships being off Point Tavoy or the Moscos Islands with a N. wind, should steer for the N. end 
of Tavoy Island, in which track they will have various depths, from 20 to 15 or 13 fathoms, usually 
over a mud bottom, until near that part of the island; tliey ought, then, to proceed by the inner 
channel on the E. side of Tavoy Island, keeping nearer to the islets that lie oil it than to the 
extensive rocky bank that fronts the main; opposite the E. part of Tavoy Island, the channel is 
about 4m. wide, with soundings of 10 to 10 fathoms, irregular, near the islets; but the depths 
througliout this channel decrease gradually to 5, 4, and 3 fathoms towards the edge of the bank 
that fronts the main. There is a small island called the Bank Canister^, not far from the shore- 
bank, and opposite to the S. part of Tavoy Island; some other islands with reefs lie on the edge of 
it farther to the S.E., then Long Island, with other islets and reefs between it and the memth oi 
iMergui River. Betwixt the projecting E. part of Tavoy Island and the group of isles on the N. side 
of it. and opposite to the highest N peak, lies Port Owen, forming a bay or harbour, having depths 
of 8 and 7 fathoms. 

Departing from Mergui in the N.E. mons:oon, ships ought to pass through some ot tbe 
channels between tho N. end of the Great Andaman and Alguada Reef, whether hoaiul to Reiiga! 



Ships bound to Acheen, after rounding tho »)iiter islands of the Aninpylago, may 
e Golden Mount, 7 leagues E. of A- hcen IRaid. If bound (o 31 olaei)a btrait, they 


coast to the N. 
steer direct for the 

may steer for the Seyer Islands, or the b. end of Junksoylon. 

If a ship leave jMcrgui in the S.W. monsoon, she shtnild take (. vmy advantage to work to 
the W. clear of tin. islands, and pass through the Cocos or Fropniis Cl)anmT il l-eiuhl to Rongal. 
She inusr .stand to the S. when she can clear the islands, if bound io vlalnya Si rail. A hvu'i, or t'h.e 
t’orommidd coast, and folio.v the directions given tor sailing Irom )\ano\.i.ii har in ilu- S.U . monsoai! 
Ships departing fro?:n Tav.oyor l^Ii rgui during tho S.W. inoiisoun, arc lialiu to e\]h'rience consld. r 
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able difficulty in obtaining an offing; a favourable opportunity ought, therefore, to be embraced in 
sailing from either of these places; and if the weather become tempestuous, it will be prudent to 
work to windward, with the anchorage of Tavoy Point or that under Tavoy Island open, until 
sufficient offing is made to be enabled to weather the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, if bound to 
the S.; or of reaching the coast of Pegu to the W. of Rangoon River, if bound to the*N. 

The W. MERGUI GROUP.—The Great Torres, the W. islands of the Archipelago, are two 
high islands, lying E. and W. of each other, with some small islets near them. The centre of the 
W. island is in lat. 11° 47' N., Ion. 97° 27' E. Little Torres Islands, 3 leagues S. by E. from 
Great Torres, are a group of three or four small straggling isles. Hayes Island stands 8 m. to 
E.N.E. of the W. Torres, and in the line from it to Cabossa several others lie; no vessel without a 
good chart should try the passages amongst them. 

Black Rock, visible 8 m., lies in lat. 11° 23' N., about 81 leagues S.S.E. from the W. Great 
Torres Island, and about 6 leagues to W. of the Five Sisters. Nearchns Rock lies in lat. 11° 421' 
N., Ion. 97° 53' E., at 7 leagues to E. by N. of the Little Torres, and 3 leagues to the W of 
Bentinck Island ; it is covered at H. W. with depths close round it of 35 to 31 fathoms. 

Bentinck Island. If a ship be to the S. of Torres Islands, and in want of some shelter she 
may pass near to^the group of the Little Torres. The S.-most of the small islands is in lat. 
11° 37' N., Ion. 97° 32' E., and \*isible at 4 or 5 leagues’ distance. By steering E. from it 22 m 
a small group of four rocky islands will then be about 5 or 6 m. to the S. of you, and Nenrchus 
Pvock distant about 5 m. to the N., but always shows breakers: the S. extreme of Bentinck Island 
will bear about E. from you, distant 4 leagues. Steer to pass about 3 m.‘ to the S. of this island, in 
order to avoid some small isles near it, and a reef of rocks, always dry, distant about 2J ra. to the 
S. of the point; in this run the depth will be from 45 to 23 fathoms. When abreast of Bentinck 
Island, Domel (which is high, mountainous land) will bear E. from you, and a group of islands named 
Five Sisters will bear to the S., distant about 10 m. Steer up the strait* to the N. for the South 
Passage Island, 8j m. distant from the S.E. point of Bentinck Island, and anclior to the N. of it in 
7 or 8 fathoms in Bentinck Harbour, where you will be land-locked and secure from all swell in 
good holding-ground, mud and sand. 

The N. passage out of Bentinck Harbour is between W. Passage Island and an islet crowned 
with a tuft of trees, named Cap and Feather; this passage is 2 m. wide, having 5 and G fathoms 
near the W. Passage Island, decreasing near Cap and Feather. But this navigation is dancrerous 
as the Warning Rock and others lie from 4 to 0 m. to K.W. by W. of Cap and Feather. ° 

To proceed from Bentinck Harbour to the S., pass between the Sisters and Bushby Island, then 
between the Father and Son and Owen Island, into Fondest Strait, or Passage. 

Whale Bay, formed between Kisseraing Island and the mouth of Liuya, or Lay-nya River 
seems to afford good anchorage, but the lapse of more than thirty-five years, since the surveys of 
f-aptains Ross and Lloyd, is certain to have produced great changes along the coast-line, in both 
Auckland and Whale Bays. 

The H. and S. TWINS are the outermost or W. islands of the S. group of the IMerfrui 
Arcliipelago, and they lie to the S. of Forrest Passage. The X. Twin is in lat. 10° 38' N Ion 
07° 41' IL, and the S. Twin is 10 ra. farther S., or about 12 m. to W. of Loughborough Island! 
Investigator Channel is the wide passage that lies between S. Twin and Ilorsburgh Islands. 

Outside Ba^ of Soundings.—Heckford Bank, in lat. 10° 20' N., a shoal havina from 
7 to 18 fathoms, lies 30 in. to W. by S. of ibe S. Twin ; and another coral shoal, with 11 fiuhoms 
has been found at 14 m. due 8. of the IJeckford. Roe Bank, another coral shoal, with 8 fathoms' 
lies in lat. 10 1 N., Ion. 9G° 37' E. The existence of the above three banks points to the 

probability that many others may exist off the Mergui Archipelago. 

Forrest P^sage, in lat 11° 5' X., is the best leading into the Archipelago, and if approached 
from the S.W., Clara Island will he first land seen, which is high, and having small peaks the 
S. one very sluirp, like a sugar-loaf. Pass about J m. to N. of the N. Centinel (a small isle aiid a 
rock, off the X • part of Clara); theuce steer to pass off thr X. end of Sullivan Island about 11 m.; 
nearer to it is uneven ground with strong eddins If blowing strong from the S.W., haul to tlio 
S. to pass belwc.en ibo islets off .Sullivan Island and High Island, which is 5 m. to the E. of them. 
If nuTcly 8(;eK'ing rdu Urr Irom S.W. winds, you will find very sninoth anchorn'n' after pas.sin<^ round 
the N. point of Sullivan Island, ami a litLh way the S.E. of Olive Ishmd,ln G, 7, or 8 fathoms. 
In Forrest i’assagc, in the X.]!. nmnsoon, it .sometimes blows so strong, that a ship will be unable 
to gain ground, e.ojopt w»th a weather-tido. 

1 /r c rhip in IS/'f, uoi.t Uvj 141.^0 to E'jutinck Island, and stuck on a rock, lyiiic 

1 m. off riliofc, and bjanng h. hy W., 3 in. fr.cn .S. l-dand. ^ ■ 


®L 
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Sullivan Island, a vessel should have a good chart: 
itliout tliat. It is better to avoid navigation amongst these islands. The channel to the E of 
bull^an Island, and between the Gregory Islets and the main land, is preferable, as the depths 
nnr Pn.‘ with good holduig-ground; and the tides run N. and S. about 1? m 

fbpin i f °n ^o ® The Gregory Islands are very rocky around, but the channel to the li. of 

Ifnrl Pin. p a S’ I“■ towards the’Five Islets, Hastiims 
Pnck-chan River. All the country boats, passing near the shore to the E. of the 

dronel ^pf . to *J0 » part of the continent. Several small brigs, of easv 

throimb Ppv l)etween Penang, IMergui, and Tavoy; their route is usually 

niidiHe nf i Passing to the E. of Owen Island; when they get abreast the 

nassacifl tbrp°*'if ti ^ Passage becomes very shallow, being nearly dry all across, with a narrow 
^ fnvlcr ’'®® on the W. side of the channel, near the Domel shore, 

shins iTPirm ?p w .• « .-''•oo*®'’ olo'tr iiud Safe entrance into the S. part of the Archipelago, for 

07°^ 40^^ Hastings Harbour, is by passing to the S. of the S. Twin in lat. 10° -48' N , Ion. 
Islands to' tbp 'NT^'^'ti"^ Horshnrgh Island (in lat. 10° 12' N.) to the S., and Lougliborom.'b 
Fland and tb! V '• quite safe, 4Jm. wide in the narrowest part, between Caven, 

between ^ ^ I °[ tH® ^1., and a ship may pas. 

uotw^n St. Luke and Russel Islands, to enter Hastings Harbour. ^ ^ ^ 

enterina®*i^^fi ''T'l monsoons, but care is required in 

S r i‘® “• dangerous patch of rocks, of 12 ft., lies about half way from 

b. Matthew Island towards Hastings Island; also a rocky reef 1 m. off the S.E. side of Hastim's 
island, lor winch the lead gives no warning. The surveying vessels traversed all over Hastings 
tpppf 4 “^’ “’d discovered no other dangers. The strait abreast of Hastings Harbour becomes con- 
tiacted by a shoal-bank extenchng from the islands on the W. side of Pabk-chan River entrance- 
in passing through, keep nearest to St. i\Iatthew. 

St. Matthew, or Elephant Island, about 5J leagues in length, or from lat. 10° I' X.. 
ex ending S.W. by S. to 9° 50' N., is 14 m. from the continent, and may be seen at a great 
distance, the highest pealt in the middle of the island being nearly 3,000 ft. above the sea-lcvol, 
and IS visible 18 leagues. At the N. part of the island is Hastings Harboui', surveyed by Captaiii 
iioss, the Indian Marino Surveyor, who makes the centre of tho harbour in lat- 10° 6' X". There 
are two channel| into tho harbour, the N. one to the W. of Hastings Island being the best. 

1 r ® ^y* on F. and G. of the moon, and the rise is 

Amongst the islands, eddies and irregular tides prevail. 

The St. Andi’ew Group, consisting of several islands, extends from lat. 10° 2' to 10° 134' X.: 
the U .^one is 5J leagues to the W. of St. Luke Island, and Horsburgh Island, in lat. 10° 12' X.. 
on. 97 o2 L stands 4 m. to N.W. of this, having a safe channel, called Investigator Chaiuirl*' 
on the N. ^ide of the group. To the W. of St. Andrew Group, there are three shoals (not 
angerous), called Heclvford and Hoe Hanks, and the coral shoal; mentioned under the descrintiou 
01 tae JN. ana o. Iwins. ^ 

18m^bf.A^\V^ Islands. To the S. of St. M.atthew, this group of islands and rocks extends 
iL ;p water, near thorn, decreasing rcguhulv 

I, h TT l : 10 or 12 m. wide. These Islands arc 

mo.stly high and safe to approach on the outside, but thcro arc some reefs amongst the group, wuh 

«.tt;? ■» !“* 

m '* “■ i® tho principal island of tho group; it is 

about 1( m m ciicumferenec, and may bo seen at the Ji.stanco of 7 or 8 karnues. There arc three 

LTq°SvN W° from it: N. Rockv Island, in 

r- ’,1 ill S^P — "! ^ ‘''® Haycock, in lat. 0° 41''N. Auikd 

Qo o'm’\T*®a„'i *o'^o°-'3?’r® V' ^ ^'i Christie Island, the S.-uiost, is in lut. 

® *®.”; 5', h“''“g “« ‘®>®t Its S. point surroiiiided bv « reef; it is 7 m. 

Chance Island (the peak), m lat. 9° 25' N., Ion. 97° 51' F,., and distant ;.1.( league,; i.; ilu .s.sAV. 
of Christie Island may be seen 10 or 12 leagues; it is 5 m. long, N. and s" the lii.-b pe.di laii,.- 
near the middle, but neaixT the S. end: it lias some islets around it. and rook.s ahuvc'wai.r ik.m’ i;v 
S.L. point, lias may be considered as one of tlie Aladin Islands, although tlcav is a siiil* ch ;nnt i 
about 6 m. wide, bet^en n. and Christie. Ni^arlv in a lin^^ about lui.I-wav bctwtMi Clumw L'. , i 
and the Seyers, lies Middle Island, by itself, iu lui. r 1^ N.; it is hi-Jt and nuiv b.- m ou' s ' 

9 leagues, ami between it and Chance the channel has huundings of ;>2 u> U> iaihoni't '.a s 
5}- leagues wide. Perforated Island, in lat. 8° 50' X., skuaiod 4I leagues 8. from ^Iidah' c “ 


















and 4 leagues N.E. from tlie N. Sejer Island, is another detached island. The channel betwixt 
iliese islands and the main is S leagues wide, having regular soundings from 20 fathoms off the 
N. Aladiu, where it is only 4 leagues wide, to 12,10, and 8 fathoms near the numerous islands and 
banks off the coast. 

The Coast. Opposite the N. end of St, Matthew, and off Victoria, or Male wan Point, com¬ 
mences the chain of islands that front the coast, and extend about S. by W. to lat. 9° 20' N.; an 
extensive bank of sand and mud extends off to the W. and S.W. of Victoria Point, and chokes the 
channrds leading into the Pak-chan River. The largest islands of this chain arc Saddle Island, 
in lat. 9° 50' N. (centre), and Delisle Island, in lat. 9° 44' N.; they are separated from each other 
hy an opening 1J m. wide, having a 2-fathom shoal in it, but with anchorage of 7 to 4 fathoms 
inside ; but neither this anchorage, nor the other parts, have been examined sufficiently. About 
r. m. to S.W. of Delisle Island, there is a rock under water, having close to it 8 fatlioms. Vessels, 
wishing to enter the Pak-chan River, should pass to the S. of Delisle, haul up along its E. side, 
and anchor, till they get a pilot for the river. In lat. 9° 41' N,, there is a high peak on the main 
land formed like a funnel._ 

The PAK-CHAN EIVER, separating British Burmah from Siam, lies to the S. of the 

iMalewan District of Tenasserim Province. Malewan Town, in lat. 10° IP N., Ion. 98° 38' E., 

or about 4 leagues to N.N.E. of Victoria Point, is becoming of commercial importance under 
Hritish rule, having the tin mines of Mulleywoon (Malewan) in its vicinity. On the opposite side 
of the river, the Siamese have also good tin mines. The E. I. C. steamer Nemesis found plenty 

of water in the river’s entrance; and doubtless, if smweyed and buoyed, this would be fouud a 

good port.* 

A vessel proceeding to Pak-chan River should be furnished with the large-scale Admiralty 
Chart of the Mergui Archipelago down to the Seyer Islands. 

The Seyer Islands may be considered as the tennination of the Mergui Archipelago; they 
are not so elevated as some of the Aladin Islands, but are bold, safe to approach, and may be seen 
8 or 9 leagues. The Great Seyer (nearly 800 ft. high), with two rocky islets off the S. end, and 
that, called N. Seyer, off its N. side, is about 20 leagues to N W. of Junkseylon Peak, Captain 
Floss places the N. Seyer in lat. 8° 41' N., and Ion. 97° 36 J' E. On the E. side of Great Seyer 
there is anchomgo near shore, although the depth is considerable. A dangerous reef of rocks is 
said to lie about 3 m. to E. of the island, next to the S. one; this reef is fully ^ in. in extent, and 
only shows two small black roclcs a little above water. 

SIAM COAST, BORDERING ON BRITISH BURMAH. 

The coast to the S. of Pak-chan, now belonging to Siam, has no sheltered ports till you come 
to Junkseylon, and, being unsurveyed, it is little known to navigators. It is fronted hy some 
islands, called the Sugar Loaves; and to the N. of them stands Impey Island,! in lat. 9° 35' N., 
lull. 98° 21' E.; whilst to the S. of them is Hayes Island, which is 14 m. to S. by W. of Impey, 
and about 4 m. from the main land, this being the last island till you come to Junkseylon. 

This Qui'da or Kedda coast will be found described as a part of Malacca Strait. 

* The rapid doveloj)niciit of tho trade of British Burmali, by means of steamers, may soon cull for light¬ 
house?, buoya, and beacons, at Pak-chan and Mergui. 

f Vessels entering Pak-chau' Kiver should pass between Impey and Auriol Islands. 
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THE ANDAMAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

(Variation at Andamans, 2° E.; at Nioobaes, 13 ° E.) 

N.-most of the group, lying 55 m. to S.W. by S. from Alguada Reef 
Light, extends nearly N. by E. and S. by W., from lat. 14° 40' N. to 14° 56' N., being 7 or 8 ni. 

height, sloping gradually all round towards the sea, covered with 
tvvn ^ having 7 fathoms, water, near the shore. At the N. end tliere are 

ortl r W c-1 E., apparently steep-to, and 

lon« great reef that lies off the W. side of Preparis; a 

detachpfl part of the rocks visible above water. Two 

Uetached reefs^he off at 6 and 6 tn. to S.W. of the island. 

vps«!p 1 mill! Preparis Island, largo ships can safely anchor in 12 or 14 fathoms; a small 

' N tn nl,l® t q“w *“ ^ “• ® ® ■with the extremes of the island from 

I tli’p t,i!l ; 1 . ^ projecting from the S. end will give shelter from a S.W. swell; and 

! >infpt,. n* ® P°‘°* ®P®" of island, and boats may land with 

I . aiety. About 2 m. from the E. side of the island there are 24 fathoms, and cloee to the reef at 
l[Z i fo 36 fathoms; farther to the S., no ground is got with lOO-fothoms lino in 

lu cnannel, between it and the Cocos Islands; but when the latter are approached within 2 or 
o leagues, bearing to the S.S AV., there is ground from 30 to 32 fathoms. 

o 1 Preparis and Alguada Reef the soundings vary from 44 fathoms near mid-cliannel. to 

^ i or 2^ fathoms near the former, and 17 or 18 fathoms near Alguada Reef. The Thalia Bank, 

1 ^ i^athoms (leq|t water), lies 21 m. to N. by E. of Preparis, and amongst soundings of 
45 fathoms (Sre page 496). , i 6 b 

COCO, bearing from Preparis Island S. by W. i W., distant 45 m., and extending 

from lat. 14 4' ]N., to 14° 11' N., is in Ion. 93° 21' E. It is nearly 7 m. in length N. and S." 
and 2 rn. in breadth, covered with trees, some of wliich near the sea are cocoa-nut trees: the islajid 
HU little uneven in its contour, and may be seen G or 7 leagues. Off the N. end there are two 
islets, called the Table and Slipper, from their appearance; the Table Islet is more than l^'Ofu 
liigli, and now has a light-house. Another islet is connected with the S. end by a reef of reeks, 

.just covered at H. W., said to extend about 4 m. A ship may anchor on the E. side of the Great 

Ooco in ^om 14 to 20 fathoms; edso on the W. side, in the N.E. monsoon. 

light. Table Island, in lat. 14° 12i' N., Ion. 93'' 18' E., has now a good light-house an 
iron tower, with alternate red and white bands; it shows a fixed light, elevated 195 ft. above sca- 
evei, visih e 22 m. in clear weather. The light is not seen by a vessel when to the S. of < uvat 
Coco, or when it hears between N. by E. and N.X.W. 

little Coco lies about S leagues to the S.W. of the Great Coco; it is about 2im. lon«, 
A. and b., and .} m. broad; it is low round the margin, but witli an elevated centa-al plateau covei.al 
with trees of an even appearance, and may be seen 0 or 0 J leagues. TreeS cover it iu everv part, 
sonip of which, facing the soa, are cocoa-nut or ralmyi-a trees, and there is said to be fresh wat,.T on 
the E. side, whore a ship might anchor m moderate depths; at the N.W. end there is also aiu'ln'r- 
age witli rognlar soundings towards tlie sliore, and a tine sandy bav on llio W. sidia where boats 
may land; but no fresh water is procurable tliere. From the S. end of the island a reef i-rojeots 
to a considerahlo distmicc, which ought to he avoided iu passing, particularly in the night: and 
beyond this reef, the Daphne Rock lies about 5^ ra. due S. from the S. end of Lilllo Coco; and 
another reel is marked about 2 m. to the N.E. of the Daphne. 

Coco Channel. The channel between the Little Coco and Landfall Island, off the N. end of 
the N. Andaman, is about 6 league.s wide. The .foundings vary from 12 to 50 faihoins : but na 
rocks extend from both, its navigaldo width between Daphne Rock and the dangers off Landfill 
Island is not more than 12 m.: the bank of soundings is about 5 or 0 loinnics broad E. and W., 
the bottom mostly coral, but in sortie places it is sand and rnud. During^tho N.E. monsoon tlie 
ciiiTont sete frequently through this channel to the N.W.; iu the S W. 1)^01)80011 it sots nuhstly to 
the E., although in lino settled weather tides prevail among these islands, ibo Hood selling N.N.E 
and the ebb S.S.W. 

The GREAT ANDAMAN, generally considered as one large islanxi. is in reality composed of 
three islands. ;«cparated by two naiTow straits, one in about lat. 12-' 55‘ N., and the other iu 
12° 3 N.; thoic is thought to ho doplh sutlieient in these stre.us lor u vcs.st l not drawing much 
water, hut they are too contraeted to hr navigated ( vcopt 1-y bnuis, or vciy small vessels. 
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BKITISU INDIA. [SECTION IVT 

Port Blair, the convict settlement, is near the S.E. end of the South Andaman. Those tliroo 
islands, including the smaller islands and shoals near them, are surrounded by a bank of soundim's 
extending to sea-ward from 10 to 20 m. on their W., and from 4 to JO m. on their E. side wirii 
general depths of 30 to 50 fathoms. There are three great coral reefs on the W. side of the croup • 
namely, the W. Cora Bank, 24^m. in length N. and S., lying from 15 to 20 m, from the North 
Andaman ; the Middle Coral Bank, 10 m. in length, about 18 m. from the centre of the Middle 
Andaman; and the S. Coi^ Bank, about 5 m. to S. by E. of the Middle Coral; and the b.ank of 
deep soundings extends below these to the N. Centinel Island 

I^dfaU Island (the iN. point), in lat. 13° 40' N., Ion. 92° 59' E., bears S.W. by S. and 
p m. trom Little Coco. It is 5 m. to N. of Cape Price, the passage between being 3 m. broad, 
but dangerous; Clough Reef lying mid-way across. Landfall Island is of level aspect%nd may be 
seen about 6 leagues. 1 here ,3 off its E. point an islet called East Island, and both ai-e encom¬ 
passed by a reef, which should not be approached under 18 or 20 fathoms in any part particularlv 
Ill the, night, or ,n thick weather. Ranger Ledge bears E. about 3 m. from East Island and clos“e 
to It on the outside lies Jackson ledge, both dangerous shoals; to the S.E. of the latter about 
I m., and nearly 3 leagues E. by S. from Cape Price, lies Union Ledge, in lat. 13° 31' N another 
dangTerous shoal. Between the Andaman and these shoals the bottom is mostly rocky with ereat 
overfalls; ships ought, therefore, to pass always outside of the shoals in deep water, for at a small 
I to the E. of Jackson Ledge there are from 18 to 20 fathoms, and near Union Ledce 

I 30 and 40 fathoms. The edge ot the bank of soundings extends only about a leat^uo outside this 
ledge, rendering the approach to it dangerous in the night, or in thick weather. 

The North Andaman is about 14 m. in length from N. to S., and 14 in breadth; its N. end 
IS surmunded by a group of small islands and rocks, the principal of which is Landfall Island 
Cape I^rice, in lat. 13° 34' N., Ion. 93° 1' E., is its N. point; and at 2 m. to E.S.E. of it, stands 

distant 7 m. About 7 m. to the 
of Cape Price, is Cape Thornhill, the N.W. extremity of the island, off which, at a small 
disUincc to the W., there are two islets, called White Cliff and Reef Islands, and 3 m. to the N. of 
those lies West Island, surrounded by a reef a mile off shore. 

Port Cornwallis, on the E. side of the N. Andaman, in lat. 13® 20' N., Ion. 93° 7' E 
about 10 m. to the S. of Cape Price, is an excellent bay or harbour, extending about 2*leaf^ues int() 
the land in a N.W. direction, and in breadth about 1 league. There are in it several smalf islands 
of which the most conspicuous is Chatham Island, about 2 m. long; it contains also several creeks’ 
and coves The entrance is about J m. wide, with 18 fathoms in mid-chajinel, formed between an 
islet at the point and a reef projecting from the S. point; the depths within decrease from 

12 reguJai-ly to 7 and 6 fathoms, and the least water in tlie harbour is 5 fathoms. To the N of 
this harbour, near the shore, there is a group of islands surrounded by a reef; and Union Ledge 
l.£ef lies 1 rn. to N.N.E. of them. Tins excellent harbour being land-locked on every side, and 
( surrounded by lofty mouutauis covered with impenetral.le forests, is very secure from all winds. 

A ,n f u\' “ '“I ®top at Port Cornwallis, ought to keep 

4 in fi.m, M est and Landfall Islands, and at least 2 m. from the N. point of the latter; and havin'' 

: steered E 9 or lOm., they may haul to the S. and pass outside of Ranger. Jackson, and Union 

' I" llje S.W. monsoon, It will be prudent, after making Landfall 

I Island, and ptussing to the N of it at 8 ra. off, to steer E. until out of soundings; or to ke% in deep 
vvHt. r on the outei verge of the bank, to round the ledges with safely, for Union Ledge^is about 
3 leagues ftom the shore, and not 'vi^m the edge of the bank of soundings. About’3 leu»ues 
to the b. ol lo.t Coriiwa 1,3 Ls Saddle Mountain (2,400ft. above sea-level), the highest on these 
LslaiaE, and di..eiiiil.Ie at 20 eagues distance; it appears in Die form of a .saddle when viewed 
either from the L. o W. and its N. peak is m Int. 13° 12' N. Sound Island lies about 5 leagues 
, tu til.: S. of Sciddlo Mountain, fronting tlie E. entrance of Stuart Sound, having 70 and 80 fatlioiiis 
very near u, and no sounding.*^ about a league oil shore; the whole of the E. coast, from Saddle 
i>IountaiD to iat. J2 oh iN., is steep and mountainous. 

The W. Coral Bank. The W. coast of the North Andaman has a bank, with various depths, 
Ktretcliiiig along it, and extending much further out in .some parts than the soundiiKgs on tlie E. coast. 
Nearly W . from Saddle Mountain, about 7 leagues from the VV. side of the isiaiid, there is a part 
of tnc bank very shoal and prohahhj dangerous; depths of 4 fathoms arc said to have been found, 
but / fall,.an-' are marked on the chart. Between the slioal-bank and the coast the soundings vary 
I from 40 to 2ii fitlaans, and 15 fathoms near the laud. A ship had better avoid this iiart, unless 
; Bho has the Inu.st Admiivdly charl. 

I The Middle Andaman is only scjiaratcd from tlie Nortli Andaman hv the narrow’ strait called 
, Stuart .Sound, 'i'liv Eland is aliout 00 m. in length N. and 8., and 15 or 10 in general width. 
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Off its N.W. point is Interview Island, forming inside it Port Andaman; and off its S.E. part there 
is a group of islands and rocks separated from it by Diligent Strait. 

The W. coast of Middle Andaman. Port Andaman is formed inside Interview Island, that 
extends from lat. 1-2® 47' N. to 13° 1' N. About 5 m. off its N. end there'is a small island, with a 
reef projecting m. from it towards the N. point of the former, betwixt which and the reef there 
is a passjxge. A reef projects from the S. end of Interview Island, with 14 fathoms close-to, and 
also within it, in the entrance of Port Andaman; and to the N. betwixt that island and the coast 
lie several islets and rocks ; other small islands are dispersed along the coast, from Interview Island 
to the N.W. end of the Andaman, with soundings near them from 12 to 25 fathoms. Below Port 
Andaman some islets and reefs line the shore. About G leagues off, in lat. 12° 31' N., opposite an 
^land near the shore called Flat Island, there is a bank called the W. Coral Bank, with 4_to 
/ fathoms on it, and 30 to 40 fathoms between it and the land. 

coast of Middle Andaman. Diligent Strait is formed between the S.E, coast of 
Middle Andaman and some contiguous islands, and a group or chain of larger islands off it, 
extending from lat. 11° 48' to 12° 20' N. From Oyster Bay to the N., a mid-channel course is 
recommended. The two islands, North and JMiddle Button, are always visible, and are an excellent 
guide to the N.E. entrance, which is 2^ leagues wide, e.xcept towards the middle, where it is only 
about 2 or 3 m. in breadth betxvixt the nearest islands, and where the least water found was 8 fathoms; 
Irom 17 to 25 fathoms were found in the N. part of the Strait, and in the S. part from 30 to 
40 fathoms. The islands which form the E. side of this Strait are generally high, covered with 
wood, and connected together by reefs; a bank of soundings extends a few miles around them, and 
along the coast of the Andaman opposite. Sir Hug’ll, the S. island of this group, bears E.N.E., 
and is 20 m. from Port Blaii'. Without a good chart to recognise the islands, vessels liad better 
avoid this Strait. At the N. part of Diligent Strait there are shoals, and reefs project from some 
of the islands, from 1 to 1J m.; the anchorage in the middle of it is good, \xith shelter from all 
winds. Opposite these islands, in lat. 12° 2J-' N., lies the E. entrance of Middle Strait, whicli 
divides the Middle from the South Andaman. To pass through Diligent Strait from the S., keep 
in mid-channel; and when between Ptound Hill (on Henry Lawrence Island) and Strait Island, 
.^teer N.E. by N., with the E. side of Middle Button touching the W. side of N. Button; when 
within U rn. of the Middle Button, steer out E.N.E. in mid-channel between N. Button and 
Outram Island. 

The South Andaman is about 43 m. in length N. and S., and from 9 to 15 in width: it is 
separated from Middle Andaman by the narrow channel called IMiddle Strait, and has off its S. end 
several islands, the principal of which is Rutland Island. The ports in the island are, Port 
Meadows and Port Blair on its E. side, and Port Campbell on its W. side. Port Meadows, in lat. 
l2° 0' N., is a small harbour with an island at its entrance, inside of which there appears to he 
secure anchorage in from 7 to 10 fathoms. The passage N. of the island should not bo attompLcd ; 
that to the S. of the island is the proper one, but is less thau J m, wide, and has two rocky patches 
in the fairway, with only 4 and 4^ fathoms on them. 

PORT BLAIR, the British India penal settlement, to be henceforth remembered as the spot 
where Lord klayo, Viceroy of India, was assassinated in 1871, is a fine, land-locked harbuur, but 
has no trade, the imports being confined to Government stores and provisions for the garriMm .and 
convicts, Robs Island, with a tiag-staff at its N. end, stands at the entrance, iu lai. 11° 43' N., 
Ion. 92° 45' E., and 4.5- leagues from the S. end of the S. Andaman. The S. passage in mid- 
chaiinGl has 6 fathoms, but very confined, and the N. one has 20 to 30 fathoms; there isanchurage 
about 2 m. within the entrance, near Chatham or Mask Island, in 9 to 0 fathoms in the S.W. 
monsoon, when, in the early part of July, strong squalls and rain from tliat qu.irier were found by 
11. M. S. Jloehuck. Water can bo obtxined opposite this island on the N. shore; no other suj'phe.s 
are obLuiiiable, mid a store-ship is moored off Ross Island, with supplies for the penal setilerui’iit. 

Coming from the S., to avoid a shoal when within 2 in. of Ross Island, haul out lo the K., and 
do not bring tlie superintendents house to the X. of N.X'.W., until Atalanta Point is well open of 
the S. Point. From this port to the S. the coast is bold, with various depths on the banli of 
soundings lining the shore, A buoy is now placxd to mark the above shoal, at l.J m. lo b. by 
E. of Ross Island. 

Port Campbell, in lat. 11° 59' N., on the W. side of the Ainlaman, is an inlet 0 m. in 
c.Ktent, with an islet on each side the entrance, the banks oil' whicdi narrow tho ihaniicl to less 
than J m. ; it widens inside, airordiug anehorag** in depths from 10 lo 12 falliouis. 

Rutland Island, 31 lea-rnes in'lengfh. 2"in breadth, and of consul,-rablo height, is separated 
from tho H. end of iSoutli AuJaman by the icutow Muephervu Siruit. This sliaii is scarcely 
2 cables wide at the N. point of HutlaiiJ Island, luiviug 10 and 12 liilbouis at the W. outrunce, 
















and generally from 16 to 19 fathoms all the way through. At a small distance from the W. point 
of Rutland Island there are two small islands called the Twins, with a reef projecting from them 
a mile to the W. and S., near to wliich the depths vary from 12 to 22 fathoms: and^off the S.E. 
point, there is .a group called the Cinque Islands, moderately elevated. Between Rutland Island 
and these, there is a safe passage, called Manners Strait, with deep water in it, 45 to 00 fathoms. 
Along the S. side of the Island there are regular soundings, of 13 to 18 fathoms, about 2 or 
3 m. off; but nearly 2 leagues to W. of the S. point, and the same distance S.W. from the Twins, 
there is a bank of coral rocks, with 7 fathoms on it, and probably less water. The S. end of 
Rutland Island is in lat. 11° 22' N. To the N.W. of Rutland Island, near the shore of the South 
Andaman, and off the W. entrance of Macpherson Strait, are several islands, which, together with 
their connecting reefs, are called the Labyrinth. Passage Island (having a little islet at -I m. to 
N'.), is 3 m. to S. of the Cinque Islands, and The Sisters are two islets standing 4 m. to S.e! of 
Passage Island; these form the N. side of the Duncan Passage. 

The North Centinel (the centre) in lat. 11° 34' N., Ion. 92° 15' E., and 15^ m. W. of the 
Labyrinth, is a level island covered with trees, about 5 m. in extent N. and S., and seen about 
6 leagues off. Shoal water, with reefs, extend around about 1 m. off shore, and two islets lie at 
the S. end, and one at the N.W. end. There is mid to be fresh water upon tins island. The bank 
of soundings extends from the W. coast of the Andaman about 4 m. from the North Centinel, with 
various depths on it, from 20 or 30 to 50 fathoms, the bottom sand and coral towards the shore; 
but in 40 and 50 fathoms it is generally ooze. 

South Centinel, in lat. 11° 2' N., Ion. 92° 13' E., bearing from N. Centinel about S., 
11 leagues, and 6 leagues distant from the N.W. part of Little Andaman, is a small woody island,' 
about a mile in extent E. and W., seen about G leagues. From its N.W. and S.E. ends coral 
reefs project about 2 cables’ lengths, on which the sea brealis high in the S.W. monsoon. Abreast 
of the E. end of the island, about i m. off, there is no ground 40 fathoms; but about half-way 
between it and the N.W. part of Little Andaman, there is ground 45 and 50 fathoms, decreasim^ 
to 13 and 10 fathoms within 1 or 2 m. of that shore- ^ 

The Duncan Passages are formed by the islands which lie between Rutland Island and the 
Little Andaman; the larger of the two is very safe and commodious. The N. passage, between 
Rutland and the Cinque Islands, is called Manners Srtrait. The next is between the Cinque 
Islands and Passage Island, 2 m. wide, with soundings from 25 to 14 hithoms. The S. extremity 
of the Cinque Islands is in lat. 11° 17' N., from which projects slioal water off the S.W. part about 
a mile. Passage Island, of middling height, lies to the S. 3 or 4 el from these, and the Sisters 
about 7 m. to the S.S.E., are in hit. 11° 11' N., Ion. 92° 45' E. 

^ The Brothers are two small islands, lying about 2 or 3 m. N.E. and S.W. of each other; the 
N.E. one (called Flat Island) is 8 m. to S.W. by S. from the Sisters, and distant from the N.E. 
part of Little Andaman from 4 to 8 ra.: they are not so high as the other islands ; and they form | 
the S. side oi the Great Duncan Passage, wliich is 7 or 8 m. wide, and very safe by day or ni^^ht, I 
' the land when near, there being no danger, except a reef about a mile from 

I the A. end of Flat Island, which, by the water breaking on it, is always visible. If it be too dark, 
j ^ Bhip may anchor in 12 to 17 fathoms, sandy bottom, in the channel, for the depths are generally | 
irorn 12 to 2o fathoms, sandy bottom, on tlie bank between Rutland Island and the N. end oT ' 
Little Andaman. I his bank projects only a few miles to the E. of the Brothers and Sisters, j 
and 4 or o leagues to the W. of them,.wh(ire it shelves suddenly to no ground, between the ^ 
Centinels. I he water-wa^y between the Brothers has Lc^eboard Ledge Reef, and affords no safe I 
passage for a large ship; between the S. Brother and the N.E. end of Little Andaman there is a I 
passage, through which H. M, sIgoj) A/id wont, but the Ariel Ledge and a reef oil Little Andaman ' 
make it so narrow, it sliould not be entered ( xcept from necessity. The passage to the N. of tho 
Brothers ought always to be chosen in preference. 

In light bn^ezes and fine weather, a kind of tide sets through the channels among these islands 
to the E. and W., but at times currents prevail, which are generally governed by tlie wind. In 
the N.E, monsoon, on both sides the islands, the current sets mostly to the S.W. or the S.; a ship 
funning for Duncan Pas.sage ehuuld therefore endeavour to keep a little to the N. in tliis fceasoii, 
and to the S. in the opposite moij.soon, according to the j)revailing wind, that she may preserve a 
leading breeze to pass througJi the channel. 

The Little Andaman extends from lat. 10° 68' N. to lat. 10° 32' N., being .9 leagues iu 
iji length N. and S., and about 5 leagues in breadth at the middle; tlm N. point is 10m- K hv 8. 
from the Bouth (yentincl. This island has an oven appearance, eloping from Bie centi*e toward the 
Hna oil round, and seen 6 or 7 leagues from the deck uf a largo ship. Like all the other islands, it 
sV- ' k well clothed with trees, and two small ru?i8 of water fall into tlio sea, one at the N. end, the other 
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in a small bay at the N.W. part. Like the Great x4ndamaii, it is thinly inhabited, the natives 
ut thesrislwX they can procure for subsistence. It is prudent for boats landing 

bv sl.nn-pr n{ 1 guard; a few years back, the boat of an American sliip was surprised 

by a sl.o« er of^ darts from the natives; several sailors were wounded. ^ ^ 

deeneuinaMhnnf^r'^”” e“ostly from 10 to 18 fathoms about 1 or 2 m. off, 
iS beL no ornlS"’; ° l 0 ° S. side is more steep! 

little to the F nf tl ”q “• .°^ shore, and 38 or 40 fathoms within 1 or 2 m. of it, a 

is a biiil- of w 1 PO"it of the island. From this point W. by S. 5 or 0 m. distant, there 

kecninff Vartbpv'^ ^ ®“ >t. or probably less water, which may be avoided by 

luivino 13 or la f *ti’ l’®tween it and the S.W. sandy point of the island, in a good channel, 
coral bank ^ sandy point, and deepening to 20 or 25 fathoms towards the 

Blair^J^thf ^ ANDAMANS. Invisible Bank, so named by Captain 

N and S nbonf- If! I seern discoloured upon it, lies E. from Duncan Passage, extending 

Wadth. Tim 1 ?• 28' N., and is from 3 to 4 leagues iS 

(‘dees where in ‘'® I’^^uk varj' from 17 or 18 to 40 or 50 fathoms near its outer 

fipquentiv fnnl on f’’ sometimes ooze or sand, but well in upon the bank 

')‘i° 31 ' F *°u ^ neat' the dangerous Flat Koek, in lat. 11° 8' N., Ion 

verv'dimrevr = i' ^^unean Passage, distant 15 leagues, and is 

"mnn4 If r m’ ®®"ig sometimes auash, and sometimes a few feet above water, with rocky foul 
fen.l If out from It about twice its length, on which the sea breaks in bad weather.'^ The 

but fnlti !.t‘ “PPteaeh, for soundings extend all round to a small distance, 

fntlm ‘^t®tence from the rock, the depths are from 13 to 20 

i.?tl?l ’?r* ““‘I santi; hut not always regular, so it would be dangerous to approach the rock ' 
n tlie “'gilt or m thick weather: for at such times, when a ship is near the bank, the lead should 
lie i^ept briskly going, and if soundings are obtained, she ought to tack or haul out immediate!v 
into deep water. 

P ., pf16' 63° 60' E., about 70 m. N.E by E. from 

1 ort blair, is a volcano, but of even appeai'ance when viewed at a distance, and seen 1'2 loagu( s, 
)eing about 800 It. high. It is small, covered with trees, except near the crater. There is no 
anchonige and no landing, except in very fine weather, and as you approach the shore the water 
somebmes gradually gets warmer; fire-wood could be got with difricultv, but no water. 

JVarcondam Island, in hit. 13° UV N., Ion. 94° 16' E., beai-s about N. bv E. from Barr, n 
island, dibtajit 70 m. When about 10 m. off Landfall Island, Narcondam was in sight from our 
nnzen shrouds; and may be seen about 15 leagues from the deck, being not more than S.Ot^O ft. 
iigli, and appears a cone or i)yramid with its summit broken off. Close to it on the E. side there 
1.S an islet or rock and anotlier at the S. point; but it is bold and safe to approach aU round, and 
like iiarreii Island, of small extent. 

The Ten-Degrees Channel separates the Andamans from the Nicobars. 

NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

^ These plands, called by Malays the Sauibilangs, or Nine Islands, extend N.N.AV. and S.8.E. 

sale obamiels among them: eight or nine of tlicm are of cousidcmble 
•size; the others generally small. They are considered uiihealtliv. 

Car-Nicobar, the N.-most of these islands, beers from tlie S.E. point of little Anclnmau 
about b. by E., dtstant i8 m., its N. point being in lat. 9° 16' N.. Ion. 92° 40' E. It is about 
8 ni. in bmglli N. and b.. and 6 m breadth, elevated 20(1 ft. above sea, at tlie W. confral nait. nud 
iio.ar the b.b.. point there are small risings. The middle of tlie i.sland is covered with long, rich 
grass, whore hogs are bred ; near the coast there are fruit trees of various ltinds,-oraugc, citron, 
lomon, and lime trees: plantains, yams, and sweet potatoes, may be also procured: but cecoa tuits 
are in gr<’at abuiubiiico, and on these all the animals are fed, there being no sort of grain, bhips 
fiom the Coiomaiidcl coast stop here at times to load with cocoa-nuts, which tlicy ivn'i\o in bjiritir 
for coarse, l»luc cloth, or otlier piece goods ; nud with the cargo procured hero ihoy pnrin otl lo Ran- 
goon, where they receive for it in exchange a cargo of pfank for ship-building, 'riui iohnbuauis of 
this isliuid are usually hospitable to strangers, and inoffunsivo to each othor. A ship bu\ 7 n '4 ,| 
scorbutic crew may touch here for a supply of hogs, or some retVcdinjonts, and may anchor .ni 
oithcr side the island in from to 30 fathoms, near some of the villages; but soundings d.' nrt 
extend far out; the bank being steep, and the bottom mostly band, or sand ami conil, inakis lb;' 
anchorage imlillercut. 
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Saoui Bay, the most eligible place to anchor at, is at the N.W. end of the island, having 
12 fathoms, abreast the watenng-place and village, and about 1 m. off, in the N.E. monsoon. 
Vessels sliould not round the N.W. point of the island too close, but off the N.E. point tlie dangers 
seem to lie farthest off, or nearly 2 m. A large ship, for the convenience of getting refreshments, 
might anchor abreast the village in 12 fathoms, the N. point N.E., and the S. point W.S.W.; not 
less than 1 m. off shore. Komios Bay, on the S. side of the island, is also convenient for anchor¬ 
ing in 10 to 15 fathoms, during the N.E. monsoon. The channel betwixt this island and Little 
Andaman, generally called the Ten-Degrees Channel is GO m. wide, and clear from danger. 

Batty Malve, in lat 8^ 49' N., Ion. 92° 50' E.. bearing from the S. end of Car-Nicobar about 
S.S.E., G;Jr leagues, is about 1^ m. in length E. and W., and If m. N. and S. It is destitute of 
water or inhabitants, being rock, covered with a thin stratum of soil, which only gives root to some 
shrubs and scraggy trees. At the W. end it is 150 ft. high, sloping in the form of a wedge to the 
E., and has, therefore, been sometimes called the Quoin. At the S.W. end, about a mile distant, 
there are from 25 to 35 fathoms, and 40 fathoms about ^ m. off W. end of island. 

Chowry (the S. point), in lat. 8° 24' N., Ion. 93° 0' E., bearing S.E. by S. from Batty IMalve, 
distant 8 leagues, is of square form, and scarcely IJ- m. in extent. The S.E. angle consists of a 
large rock rising from the sea to a height above the tops of trees that grow on the island, which, 
excepting this rock, is low and level. Off the N.W. part of the island foul ground extends about 
4 m. Near the shore cocoa-nut trees abound, and the whole level part of the island is an orchard 
of tropical frui^ trees, oranges, citrons, limes, &c. The natives rear also hogs and poultry, and, like 
those on Car-Nicobar, are generally friendly to such ships as stop at the island. Cocoa-nuts may 
also be procured here for the Pegu market. Soundings project 1 or 2 m. from the shore, particu¬ 
larly off the W. end of the island; and a coral shoal (with only 9 and 10 ft.) lies 3 m. to N.W. of 
Cho wra. A ship may anchor in 15 to 25 fathoms, off the S. side in the N.E. monsoon. On the 
N.E. side there is a village, with anchorage abreast, in 20 or 30 fathoms, sandy bottom. 

Teressa, extending S.W. and S.E., between lat. 8° 12' and 8° 21' N., is 12 in. in length, and 
31m. broad ; at the N. end, which bears from the nearest part of Chowry S.E. by S., distant 4 m. 
Teressa, when viewed at a distance, appears like two islands, the land towards each end, particularly 
the N. part, being much higher than in the middle. Its animal and vegetable productions are tlie 
same as on Car-Nicobar. but it is less populous. There is anchorage both on the E. and W. sides 
of the island; on the W. side the depths are from 30 to 40 fathoms within ^m. or ^ m. of shore; 
'^t the S. point, where a reef projects into the sea, it is not so steep, for a ship may anchor in 
"So fathoms, coarse sand, near the S.E. point, which is in Ion. 93° 10' E. 

Bompoka, separated from the S.E. end of Teressa by a deep channel about I J- m. wide, is a 
small island, partly covered with wood. Its summit 750 ft. above sea-level, is a sharp ridge, 
extending N. and S. about half the length of the island, from which it slopes to the waters edge. 
In the channed betwixt it and Teressa there is said to be safe anchorage, in 15 or 20 fathoms under 
Bompeka. The S.E. end of Bompoka is in lat. 8° 14' N., Ion. 93° 12' E. 

Katchall, or Tillongchool, situated to the S.E. of Teressa and Bompoka, and separated from 
thorn by a fine, safe (diannel, 4 leagues wide, is of triangular form, each side being about 3 leagues 
in extent. The N. and W. sides are moderately elevated, of level appearance; but towards the 
niiddlo and S.E. part of the island the land is higher, and seen about 8 leagues. It is covered 
with wood, and along the N.W. side there is anchorage in 15 to 25 fathoms, coarse sand, from 1 to 
in. off shore ; but the N. side is steep, having no ground at 100 fathoms about 1 m. from it. The 
W. end of Katchall is in lat. S° 0' N., Ion. 93° 15' E. Ships may pass at discretion through any 
of the channels between Car-Nicobar and Katchall, all being safe. 

Nancowry Island, which lies to the E. of Katchall, and to the S. of Camorta (apparently 
forming ptnt of it, hut with a channel and excellent harbour between), is about 4 m. in extent, of 
triangular form, rugged and uneven, almost covered with wood. It abounds with limestone, is 
think inhabited, and little can be procured from it excepting timber and some hogs. 

Nancowry Harbour (the W. entrance), in lat. 8° 0' N., Ion 93° 27' E., distant from the 
E. side of Katchall 3 m., formed by a narrow channel that separates Nancowiy Island from the 
S. part of Camorta, is very capac*iou8, and will shelter a large fleet of ships from all winds. 
Having an entrance at each end, one to the E., another to the W., with soundings, where ships may 
• anchor occaainnally. it is very convenient ; and they may enter or depart from it in every month of 
the year. The W. entrance, aljout 1 cable wide-, is formed between two steep points of high land, 
and the depths in it are generally from 27 to 35 fathoms; outside of it a sand-bank with irregular 
sotinding.s from 6 to 12 fathoms, and patches ot rocky bottom, prfgcct a little way from the b.W. 
point of C.ainorta-. The E. entrance, in lat. 8° 2' N., Ion. 93° 32' E., is little wider than the 
W., being coutracled by rocky banks, wliich line the shore on each side, having 12 and I 4 fathoms 
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close to them, and from 18 to 20 fathoms in mid-channel. Outside this entrance there is loss water 
betwixt the S. end of the Island Trinkut and the N.E. end of Nancowry; but in mid-channel never 
less than / fathoms, and generally 5 or 0 fathoms close to the rocky banks on eiich side. The 
E. entrance is preferable for going in, being rather wider, with less water; and there is safe 
anchoiago outside the narrow part, ifi the space betwixt Trinkut and the S.E. side of Camortn, 
nlnch IS called Fahc Harbour, having various depths, from 6 to 10 fathoms; but it becomes very 
shoal to the N., and vessels should not try to enter or depart by that N. passage. 

Nancowry Harbour is separated into two parts by two points of land facing each other: the 
E.-niost, called Cross Harbour from its form, is the smaller, and contains several shelves of rock in 
the S.^arm, with 5 or 0 fathoms close to them: here ships might be hove down to their own guns, 
t le water being perfectly smooth in all kinds of w^eather. The W., or larger part of the harbour, is 
a great basin, of an oblong square form, about 2 m. long and 1 broad, with a cove on the W. side, 
and another at the S. end. In the N.W. part there is a rocky bank, with 5 and 0 fathoms, water, 
on ^ <lepths throughout the harbour are generally 10 or 12 fathoms nearshore, and 18 or 

- lathoms in the middle, except near the W. entrance, where’there are from 27 to 34 fathoms. 

1 lie bottom is all soft, good holding-ground. The tide runs strong, with eddies through the 
V. entrance in the springs, but it is safe with a steady, fair wind, particularly when departing from 
rr w through the harbour to the E., but with very little veldcity inside; 

li. W. at 9} h. on F. and C. of moon, and the tide rises 8 or 0 ft. Ships going in or out by either 
entrance should endeavour to keep in mid-channel between the points, with a person on the fore 
topsail-yard, to look out for the rocky banks that line the shores. 

A few Danish or Moravian missionaries were settled here many years; the village at Cross 
Harbour, where they reside^!, W’as called by them Hermon. Few refreshments are got here, the 
land being hilly and not cultivated, although on the N. side of the harbour the soil is good, and 
will admit of cultivation. Water is got in wells, although it is rather scarce in the dry seabon. 
The harbour, like the islands generally, is considered unhealthy. 

Camorta, or Car-morta, which forms the N. side of Nancowry Harbour, is about 15 m. in 
length N. and S., extending from lat. 8® 0' to lat. 8° 15' N., and is from 3 to 8 m. broad. Tho 
N. end and middle of this island are flat and not much elevated, but about the harbour it is high. 

,particularly on the W. side, where stands the principal village at the foot of a perpendicular ridge. 
The Perseus Reef, or spit, is said to extend nearly 3 m. off the N.W. point. Several sorts of poon 
trees, fit for masts,,are said to grow on the island; and there are places of pasturage, with a rich 
soil, producing yams, pine-apples, plantains, guavas; and sugar-canes are said to grow without 
cultivation; notwithstanding, it is thinly inhabited. About 2Jm. from the S.W. point hes tho 
mouth of a lagoon, which extends into the island a great way, and has good anchorage at its 
entrance; it is called Ulala Bay. Along the W.^side there aro soundings near shore, and from the 
N.W. point projects a reef of rocks, with shoal water, about 3 m. off. 

Trinkut, a low, level island, covered with betel-imt and cocoa-nut trees, about G J m. in length, 
near to and fronting the E. side of Camorta, is separated from it by a narrow channel, which 
(except the S. part) is shoal, and forms the firat largo opening in entering Nancowry HarFour from 
tho E. There are soundings of 15 to 20 fathoms along the E. side of Trinkut at a small distance, 
and good anchorage in 8 or 9 fathoms at tho N. end. between it and the N.E, part of Camorta. 

Tillangchong, including the islets off its S. end, extend.s from hit. 8^ 25' to 8"^ 35' N., being 
.] m. to 1 m. in breadth, and lies N. by E. of Camorta 14 m, disUint. It is a high, oblong, ruggod 
mountain, 450 ft. high, seen 12 leagues off, in many parts covered with trees, and inhabited only by 
such persons as have been banished from the other islands. The E. side is .stee{>. but dcbi to tho 
islets and rocks that line its W. shore, and near tho.se cliaincd to its S. end, the depths are fn>m 
30 to 12 fathoms. Betwixt the latter and tho N. end of Camorta, tho channel is 4 haeraes wi.b' uud 
very safe, with a bank of soundings stn (ching from the islets off Tillangehi'iig to the ibhuids 
Camorta and Trinkut, on which there aro 12 and’45 fatlioms ncm’ ihv* forna r, from 40 to 05 faihoms 
in mid-channel, and 1?^ or 20 fathoms near to Camorta. 

Sombreiro Channel separates Nancowry from Little Nicobar; it is bounded on the N. side by 
tlie islands Ixatcliall and Nancowr}% and by Moroo. or Passage Islautl, (ai the S. side, is very .salt', 
and 7 lengucs wide. At 4 J m. to S. from tho S.E. end of Katchall ihoro is a coral bank, wiLb 
various depths; the least water found has boon 9 and fathoms; h\u hoih to idi<* N. and S. of ii 
chore is no ground in the ehaunol. H. 8. Trv.h nt got one i-a^t of soimdim^s. abuut 15 railionis, 
coral and sand, in lat. T 4sy N., Ion. 93'-^ 29' E.: but the weatla r w.i< ion h:i/.y obtain bearings 
of the land. Ships steering for the channel, if not certain of thdr latitiule, sjjould endeavour to 
lull in with the land on tlie windward side, according to ib.o pr«‘v;iiling in"nsv.(>n : and they may pass 
through without liL.silatiun, by night as well as by di>\, h the v.eatlr r nei inn .I nk. 
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SECTION V. 


ISLANDS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN, AND 
PASSAGES TO INDIA. 


CHAPTER XVIL | 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE TO BRITISH mDIA. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—KERGUELEN—ST. PAUL—RODRIGUES—MAURITIUS—REUNION—MADAGASCAR 

“ E. COAST FORT DAUPHIN—TAMATAVE—<‘APE AMBBE CARGADOS GAILUOS ISl.AND—SAYA DE 

MALIIA BANK—GALEGA ISLAND—FAUQUHAR ISLANDS—COSMOLEDO GROUP GLORIOSO—ALDABRA 

—SEYCHELLES — AMIRANTE ISLANDS .MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL — EUROPA ISLAND MADAGASCAR 

W. COAST—JOAO DA NOVA—OAPE ST. ANDREW—RADAMA ISLiVNDS—NOS BEH-^APE ST. SEBAS¬ 
TIAN_GLORIOSO ISLES—MAYOTTA—JOHANNA—COMORO—BANK OF 8T. LAZARUS. 1 

(Variation of Compass, from Agulhas to Kerguelen, 30° W.; from Madagascar S. Point to 
St. Paul’s Island, ^0°' W. ; at Mauritius, 10° W.; from Seychelles to S\yan IIiyeu, 

Aubtraija, 5° W.) 

Bouvet Island, in lat. 61° iJO' S., Ion. 5° E.; together with Thompson Island (dis¬ 
covered by the Sprightly, Captain George Norns, with the Lively in company), in lat. 53° S., 

and bearing from Bouvet Island N.N.E., distant about 15 leagues; and also Lindsay Island u> 
the W. of Bouvet, are quite out of the track of sailing vessels bound round the Capo of Good lIo]>e 
into the Indian Ocean. In Dec. and Jan., the Sprightly and Lively experienced very bi ^riny 
weather in the neighbourhood of these islands. Although the wind was moderate at times, with a 
glimpse of clear sky, yet the fogs and strong gales came on so suddenly as to prevent a being 
sent from the vessels with safety, and Bouvet Island was usually enveloped in fog clouds. Almos! 
constant hard gales prevailed from the W., with a high sea, and the. current setting to the K., by ' 
wliich the vessels w*ere often driven from the island; and their danger was increased by numerous ^ 
icebergs and loose pieces of ice, with which they were almost daily embarrassed. i 

Prince Edward Islands w^ere named by Captain Cook, who passed through the channel | 
between them, and found it 6 or 6 leagues broad, and very safe. These two islands are high, and 
were then covered about with snow. The largest, or W. island, now called Marion (alter the f’nvt ! 
discoverer in 177‘1), was thought to be about 15 leagues in circuit, the N. point of it being iu lai, j 
10° 40' S., Ion. 37° 37' E. Long lines of sea-weed were seen stretching 1 k^igue otV the E, cape ; 
pencTuins and other sea birds were plentiful. The N.E. island, or Prino^ Edward, is 5 lo.igues to ! 
N.JiL of Marion; its N. extreme being in lat. 46° 36' S., Ion. 37° 67' K., and about 9 in 

circuit. Ill Cave Bay, on its E. side, the sealers generally anchor. 'Ihoso islands ailord no place S 
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of safe ancliornge, although they are sometimes visited by English or American vessels employed 
in the seal-tishery : but seals here are very scarce. 

- i Crozet Islands, five in number, discovered by the French navigators, Marion du Fresne and 
I Crozet., are said to lie from 9° to 12 ° to the E. of Prince Edward Islands, and nearly in their 
I parallel. The Princess of Wales schooner, of London, whilst sealing here, near Possession Island, 
the largest of the group, was driven on the rocks by a heavy swell, and wrecked, and her crew, 
consisting of fourteen persons, remained on these barren islands nearly two years, when the Philo, 
an American schooner, on a sealing and trading voyage, fortunately touched here, and took them 
from a state of severe suffering, which they had endured nearly two years. Mr. C. M. Goodridge, 
who belonged to the schooner when she was wrecked, published a narrative of their misfortunes. 
Sir J. Ross, in 1840, made the S.E. point of Possession Island, in lat. 40° 28' S., Ion. 51° 54 ' E. 
The two smallest, Apostle Islands and Penguin, bearing one E.N.E., and the other S. from Hog 
^ Island, are 30 m. from each other, and not above 6 or 8 m. in circuit. The largest is about 25 m. 
in circumference, distant about 30 m. from one of the smallest islands, and about 12 m. from the 
other; these three islands forming an irregular triangle. The E.*most of Crozet Islands is only 
idjout 3 leagues in circuit, but its penlcs are nearly 4,000 ft. high; it lies nearly 5 leagues to 
E.S.E. of Possession, and the body this E. island is about in lat. 40° 26' S., Ion. 52° 15' E. 
Hog Island is said to be the \ most, bearing (by compass) N.W. nearly 15 leagues from 
Possession Island, in lat. 46° 10' S., Ion. 50° 28' E. There was said to be a reef of rocks 4 or 
5 m. leeward or E. of the largest of the islands, particularly dangerous, as vessels would naturally 
look for shelter on that side of the Island. These and Prince Edward Islands have been some¬ 
times visited by the Southern fishers, in search of seals or sea-elephants ; but as they are destitute 
of any harbour or place of shelter, the landing difficult, and the weather often tempestuous, they 
are not now frequented by sealing-vessels. 

Ker^elen Island, discovered by the French navigator of this name, and called Desolation 
by Captain Cook, is the largest island in this part of the Southern Ocean; it was frequented by 
English and American fishers, several of whom used to remain many months there, preparing 
seal-skins and oil, which they collected from the numerous herds of seals and sea-elephants that 
ba.'^ked on the shores; but these animals are now very scarce, having been nearly e.xterminated. 
Cape Louis, the W. extremity, is in lat. 49° 4' S., Ion. 68 ° 18' E.; Capo Sandwich, or Digby, 
the E. point, in lat. 49 ° 26' S., Ion. 70° 35' E.; Cape George, the S. extremity, in about lat. 
49° 59' S., Ion. 70° 2 ' E.; and Cape Frangaise, the N. promontoiy of the island, is in lat. 
48° 10 ' S., Ion. 69° 5 ' E. This last cape forms the N. side of Christmas Harbour, which has 
45 fathoms, water, at the entrance, 16 fathoms farther in, and near the bottom of it good anchor¬ 
age. in 8 fathoms, black sand, where ships are sheltered from all winds, the harbour being only 
^ open to two points of the compass. The S. point terminates in a high rock, which has an arched 
passage through it, and which is a good mark for distinguishing this harbour. There are sovcml 
bays, particularly on the E. coast of Kerguelen Island, with many rocky shoals and islets, which 
render the approach to the shore dangerous in some places. At a small distance from the N.W. 

extremity, lies a group of islets, the N.-most of which, called Bligh’s Cap, is a high, barren rock, in 

' lat. 4^° 28 ' S., Ion. 6 ^° 44' E. The tides hero are considerable. Variation about 31° W. 

Heard, or M‘Doiiald Islands, were discovered, in 1854, by Captain M-Donald, of the 
merchant ship Saniarang, bound to Sydney, Australia. They consist of three islands,—.Meyer, 
j the W.-most, lies in almu lat. 53° S., Ion. 72° 10' E.; the others were called M‘Donald and 
^ \ Yoimg. The E.-most, Young Island, is in lat. 53° 15' S., Ion. 73° 50' E. Variation 37° W. in 

^ 1863. ]\Ioyer Island bears, by compass, about S. J W., 63 leagues from the S.E. part of Ker- 
j guelen Island. Tbeir extent is 23 or 24 leagues, in a S.S.K. direction ; the high land was covered 

I with snow, the highest peak enveloped with clouds. Captain Rogers, of the ship Corinthian, dis- 

I covered in 1855 a small creek in lat. 53° S., Ion. 72° 3T E., where a number of sca-elcphant.M and 
I leopards were seen, enough to fill 100,000 barrels of oil; be made McDonald Island in lat. 53° S., 
Ion. 72° 35' E. Until furth^^r information is obtained, caution is necessary when navigating in llio 
vioijiitv of tliis group 

ST. PATTI is the S.-most of two islands situated nearly on the same meridian; the Dutch 
na.vigator, Vlarning, who examined these islands, called the N. one Amsterdam, and tlm other 
8 . Paul, which is better knov/n and more acce.ssible than the former, and seen about 20 h agucs iu 
clear we ather. It extends about 6 ra. N.N.W. and S.8.E., and is about 3 m. in bieadtb, having a 
level aspect, and .doping down at each extremity when beming to the N.E. On the E. side of the 
. island there i‘. an iiiiet lo a circular basin or craUu' lake, tlnough which the sea ebbs and flows over 
I a caiiMeway u( its rnlnmce. neaily dry at li. W. A headkiiid ap[icars on each side the i-niranco, 

I md Nine-pin Rock, bO or OOfl high, siaiids at small disuinco from the shore on the N. side, in 

I 
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ST. PAUL. 


• 1 ^ )on. /, .11 E. The highest peak is 850 ft. high. The basin is said to abound 

mih hsh, and there are hot .springs in its neighbourhood. The instant the fish are caught thev 
should be gutted and salted : for if exposed to rain before they are salted and packed, they will 
peiisli. entrance into the basin is about iiS yards wide, formed by two narrow causeways, or 
' pealts, which terminate the sides bf the crater, one on each 

il! riglit IS 840 ft high, and at its foot, on the causeway, there is a hot spring, where 

the thermometer stood at 190°, at which were boiled some fish; and all the springs round the 
ge are neaily as hot. From the ship at anchor, fire was seen to issue from yarious 

nnbVtf nf°tn ^ r T? fraught with subterraneous fire. From almost all 

F and P breakers project about i m. into the sea. The tide rises about 3 ft., H- W. at 

b. and O. ol the moon about 11 o clock. 

resided on this island state the weather to be fine in summer, but stormy in 

which tearing the water from the surface of the crater. Torrents of rain, 

at tlie Snnd rV ® Two or three Frenchmen reside 

at the island, to take care of boats left by whalers, who yisit St. Paul’s onee a year. 

here on i ml® Captain Thrupp, was obliged to be beached and abandoned 

they s IiXmd ^ ®"ing that interval 

vpoptfli I ‘ P™'>sions got out of the steamer, supplemented by plenty of fish and few goats, 
'cptables and mushrooms found on the island. To prevent scurvy, in place of ordinary vca t- 
ables grtuss (which was p entiful), the leaves of tho wild plantain, and a kind of dandelion, were 

boiled down and eaten with the other food. They had no scarcity of water for 350 men, mana<'in.' 

to bring It down from the hills through SOOft. of the steamer’s pump-hose. ^ 

Anchorage. Abreast of tlie basin there is good ancliorage in 21 or 23 fathoms black sand 
like wet gunpowder, about a mile from the shore, where ships are sheltered from W. winds This 
tlie only safe anchorage; in other parts the bottom is rocky, with deep water near the shore 
in the month of June, the Mcgatra experienced boisterous weather, and lost three anchors in the 
two days previous to being run aground. Sheer necessity alone should induce a vessel to go there 
in the \N inter months. 

A vessel should lie in a good berth to clear the island on either side; and at the appearance 
of blowing weather from the E., put to sea immediately, and run to leeward of the island, where 
smooth water will be found; and as the E. wdnd is never of long continuance, she would soon 
regain tho anchorage. There is not a shrub on the island, coarse grass and reeds being the onlv 
verdure seen : a sort of turf, composed of the decayed fibres of the grass and reeds, burnt very well 
Ihe Hindnstan anchored here, when bound out with the embassy to China. 

AMSTERDAM ISLAND, situated on the same meridian as St. Paul, distant about 13 len^rues 
trom It lies in lat. 37 52' S., Ion. 77^^ 35' E. ; bring about 12 m. in circuit, and is 2,760 ft. high : 

It discerned 18 or 20 leagues in clear weather. A'laming, the Dutch navigator, anoh.jrt.(i 

111 lb fathoms, black sand, on a spot about a cannon-shot from the shore, at the S. part of the 
..land; they landed, but found no water, and the bushes and rushes on this side made it difficult 
o pf nctrato into the interior. The Morse sent her boat on shore : part of the crew landcti with i 
■ lifiiculty. and found the "itli high grass and shrubs, but very little water could be ' 

March. Observed ...nu liitle j 
would nlferd ' 



.-..I 1 1 —V i’"*"^^***© iswiiiu 111 .viarcn, ooservea t 

,,Mdets on ho b.l'. side, and it was thought that the sloping of the mountains here wi 
.11 easy landing m lavourable weather. Captain Wickham vidted this island n ll lT 


aud pl.e'es 


I... i;..rT T.innn Ml. T? r 'l u \ .* -uistiiau frigate Alu nvy fouu I ir* 

land, g.place on the E side, but some men succeeded in scrambling ashore on the S.l ’ -Me ,a 

months, vith thick haz) \Neatbei, rendering caution necessary when they are approaclu J. Vf'heu 'h 
patches of sca-weed extend to a considerable distance from them, vot these are not alv.av,- oh.cred 
111 coming from the \\., piuticularly when the winds blow from this direction. 


REPORTED BUT DOUBTFUL SHOALS. 


, ,? 'r® o'" '"''f se''*’™! shoals which h tvo hem reported as exi-tiiig to the «, nml 

the Ti. of Gape ot Good Hope, the can^ful mariner will use disertaiou soundiu-.^. Urn* G g. :-: v\ 
']iip.//( /*o/t' .'- ’ '.rched unsuc(‘essfully for Telemaque Rock in ahout Lu. 3 =• ] 0 ' to 3 >'' 2 n s., acd 
Ion. to 22 E.: alter ihat the (Johlen Flmw in 1863, ^ bind to hi vt ‘ it iu hit. 8., l.v, 
17.^"^ E.; tlui.^ are we kept in uncertainly, and for the most pan luu aoru a udsi of tlu: louri 
neglected ^laoy of the doubtful clangers of years gone by are nov.’ exiMirtg. d from the charts * bri 
iu:w ones arc occasionally reporu d. Potter Shoah in lat. 3tb 52' S ^ 35 - 13' E., - ; 














to Lave been seen by the American ship Hudson in 1864, as heavy breakers with a rock 10 ft. 
high—is one of the latest alarms. Captain Pullen in H. M. S. Cyclops, did good service in J857, 
i in sounding over the positions assigned to the Brunswick and Atalanta Shoals, with more than 
I 1,000 fathoms of line; the Cyclops also steamed over the positions of George Island and Rose 
I Galley Rocks, sounding with a line of more than 2,000 fathoms. Captain Pullen and other able 
I navigators have several times observed indications of shoal water and breakers (similar to those 
I reported as seen by so many seamen off the Cape and in the Indian Ocean); but they took the 
trouble to approach them, and take casts of the lead; in all cases satisfying themselves that there 
was no cause for alarm. 





RODRIGUE, MAURITIUS, AND REUNION ISLANDS. 

RODRIGUE (the central peak), in lat. 10° 41' S., Ion. 63° 25' E., extends E. and W. about 
15 rp., and is about 6 or 7 in breadth from N. to S.: it is high, uneven land, seen 12 or 14 leagues 
in ch'ar weather. Reefs and shoals encompass it, extending 3 to 5 m. from the shore,* except at 
1 ho N.E. part of the island, where it is bold, having within 4 m. of the shore 16 and 18 fathoms: 
from this depth, in standing to the N., it increases to 25, 30, 40, and 45 fathoms, 3 m. from shore, 
then no ground; farther W,, the soundings are more gradual. Several islets are situated on the 
outer reef off the N., the AV., and the S. sides. 

Elat Island, the S.-raost, in lat. 19° 50' S , Ion. 63° 20' E., is about 14 m. within the reefs, 
and there is said to be anchorage inside, but the entrance (4 m. to E. of Flat Island) is 7iot surveyed. 

Cape St. Francis, the S.E. point of Rodrigues, is bold land, in lat. 19° 45' S., Ion. 63° 33' E, 

Mathurin Bay, is on N. side, and near middle of island; and bearing S. from the road, there 
is a remarkable peak, which answers as a guide. You may stand in shore to 10 or 18 fathoms, 
but the bottom in general is coral rocks, though in some spots sand and mud. There is a small 
level spot of land between two hills, with some houses, wdiere a resident and some soldiers vrere 
usually stationed. An extensive shoal, called Middle Ground, fronts the harbour, on some parts 
of which there are 3, 2, and 1-^ fathoms, with gaps of 6, 7, or 8 fathoms between the shoal patches. 
The harbour is in general good holding-ground, the bottom being a mixture of sand and mud. 
There are two channels for entering or leaving; the E, one, being only about 250 yards in breadth, 
is iutncate for large ships. The \V. or leeward channel is free from danger, being about m. in 
breadth, formed by a small shoal of 2J fathoms on the edge of the Middle Ground, and a rocky 
patch of 3i fathoms to the W.; this channel being far to leeward, should only be used by steamers, 
or hv ships going out of harbour. Sailing-ships should always go in by the E., and out by the 
VV. channel. The island is under the Government of Mauritius. 

Tides. The tide rises about 6 ft., H. AV. at h. on F. and C. of the moon: tlie flood runs 
to the IT, and the ebb to the AV., about 2 m. per hour. Variation 7^° AV. 

The E. ChanneL A ship, having made the E. or N.E. part of island, may stand in within 
Ik m. of the reef, and coast along until Booby Island is seen, which bring to bear AAT J S., jmd 
steer towards it till the Peak (which will bear about S.S.AV. ^ AV., when first seen) bears S. by 
W. J AV., or about two ships* lengths open to the E. of the AVhiteTlock; f then Diamond Island 
will be just touching Diamond Point, and you will be at the entrance of the chaunel. Steer in 
^V. by S. I S., until the Peak and AVhite Rock are in one (observing not to open Diamond Island 
wiih the Point), then haul up about S.AV., keeping a good look-out on the port bow for a 2I-falboin 
>hoal, wliich is generally visible; and when Diamond Island is open w’ith Diamond Point, you ai*e 
within the shoals, and may run down to the W., and anchor in 12 or 12J fathoms, sand and mud, 

I with the Peak bearing from S. J AV. to S. E., and Diamond Island between tw’o nobs or hum¬ 
mocks,; near the point; the most convenient berth for watering. 

The W. ChanneL A ship leaving the anchorage should use the AAT Channel, and get her 
head round to AV.N.\v ., and run down on that course till the Peak bears S. by K. nearly, th«:‘n haul 
up N. by AV. or N. 4 ^v . (observing how the tide sets you, so as to keep the Peak bearing S. by 
E.). and w’hen tbc N.E. point of island is open with the E. point of the bay, you are clear of all tlie 
shoals, and will have 10 or 17 fathoms, water. A rocky patch, of 3^- fathoms, has been discovered 
nearly in the middle of tho AV, Channel: there w*as a buoy placed on it. The Peak, just open to 
the W. of the large house, leads a ship between the Rocky Patch and Middle Ground. 





, • Three vessels were lost on the reef off the S.W. jwint of Rodrigues, all their captnina staled they wore 

12 or 15 lu. ir nii tl.'c iel.tn'i j but a survey by II. M. B. Isis showed that tho reefs do not extend 9 m. off. 

t A nxk to the eI»ore. u'hifcntd to inuko it conspicuoua; but this, it is said, is sometiuuea neglected. 
X 9e») Vu:v. n A and II ji; leint Gmbb's Plan of tho Buy. Wo hope to have soon a bettor survey j 

liud that a light-hou^o luu/ be elected at (he island. 
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for tJe shoal^c^d rLfc maVSteJ ber’l'' foro-topsail yar.l is advisable, 

necessary niwnntinn ?i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^ead is also a 

ao fat'boms a or 3m. off, to 8''ortfoSm“s'“°?r’'““®‘^'l 1 decrease regularly from 

are verv old ; and H M S ro»,rl ,T, 7 “”r ^ ® directions 

A\\]iin pnn /*! • 1844, preferred to anchor outside. 

also wood L fuel. fSi X brcluol.t™'^ l°^ T®'"’ harbour, and 

(some people think') is confined tn abundance, but some are of a poisonous* quality; which 

Winds At ^ snore, were good and wholesome, 
prevailing between P nnd^Q r trade-wind blows more constantly than at Mauritius or Bourbon, 
with showers of rain when ft .1 '• ^roatest part of the year; the weather is sometimes cloudy, 
ti'adc. The stormy ninritliQ^l is stroi^; but more frequently hazy and dry, with a moderate 

throughout Uie SE trail J'*" T ^ec. The curr..nt 

times rutts 0 the E t Z" > ^ m. daily, but at 

HnrT v” , opposition to the wind. •’ 

in some yeaT3*^Xre arJ°twn*‘v^r“ •“'‘o- ^o™ the beginning of Mov. till the end of March, and 
violence, commencinfT from the Soimrally only one, and sometimes none: they blow with great 
gradually decide Xr Z* n backing round to E., then N.E. and NAV.,where ihcv 

anproacli of these 1- ^ thirty-six hours. When at anchor in the harbour the 

of Uie atmosSbere tbe‘'“-* ““f !l° assistance of a barometer, by the darkness 

0^° the homeward-bound fleet from Madras and Ceylon, in lat. 23^ S./lon 

rain thn *' ^ y^leut gale, commencing at S.E., increasing on the 15th from the E. with constant 

r \ moderated without veering round the compass. In this gale the Bmqal Calcutta 1 // lu 
* (ine undas, irnd Dachess of Gordon, four of the India regular well-built ships foundered with all 
sXe^n't^ln''"^' ’'• the Earl St. Vinlnt and some otl^r shi^bl LlI 

their Hi -t ^ t ’® ga'e, nor even appeared to have considered it as very tempestuous, althougli 

£ ~ 5rFeI? 1 iFoV ereat, so partial are these^ tempests in lludr 

n rricSmm li p’ f i’ 'c V^'^^inghamhire encountered a 

n etcr^cll nT i changed to N.W.. and blow equally strong. The bare, 

leintipst tl P ®"d gave sufficient warning, it being at 28 90 during the height of the 

abated. ’ ®y’“P*®“®“eter tbeu at 28 in. Both commenced rising two houra before’ the wind 

fe“! 1 ?, T*””,;” "• ’’■*“ 8 ”. « 

summits of the mountains being fre pS distance, the 

and SSW diiwHnn Pstia Pv<,i,« . ”i °P®d m vmuds. This island extends m a IS'.N 11 
The Clifton rw!£s?;®th£“*o/t l':'' 

to this S.W. cape.comi reefs fringe ri.e sifore Cane R? f "°"^“^®fhle elevation, and below them 
headkiul, called Lc Morne Brallt, is a Tofu- and^lS i'" , ; 

the Cape of Good Hope, but sailing-ships apm-oacb^wl h'o'o I 

Grand Portybrd light, and Flat Island if^ As windward or E. side, wiuro j 

tlw S. j.o,nt of U Petite Hiviere Pnv-'liiei.i-e N ‘V- 'f ’ f ^"‘ 8 I 

aiix Sahles), from which the Hoatin-r Imht-vesscl ii'p' cV^'- , ^ m. to Samiy lV.int iP.afite 

off La Petite Pdviere in clear weather 7,7 hears E.X.L. about 3 m oil’. When . 

Islainl rcrnhhifj light, whi^h is 25 m. to tliT X.lT'"^*' ‘he brighl period.- of Plat ' 

rinmirirr -nr i 


E. 

anc 


« . ..lo Hi. lu IIIU iN.ik. 

hr rfx. ™Td^ ilb7matr? 'T'"' Ti r-iglu.vc.s.sel, when it bon.-s 

eb'or within 3 cl f^.7“L“7TT f T' "''• «*' “'o ligh-: they she- 

c vary from 12 ‘*'"*^‘"8 her moorings. The depths at 


ago vary from 12 to 20 fathoins! 

1 , rT Mauritius, is 

between Plat Island and Cape Brabant, or ahom. 


to tho K. of 
•uld not drop 
thi.s auchor- 


rd r> I- --''' " ' j^hind, about haif u i- 

1 j 7 j —.“ ^^'‘abant, or about 15 m. to S.W of r-nmnnicr f iirbt I 1 

city and dockyard are s tuatod nltn„f 11 w. • i * • ^ ^.cinnonua i mut Light. 1 

J . buuaieu about 1.1m. up an mbit ruunmg S.K. into the land between coral 


are disekw bF^tchi^f “ecTTf poisonous fish .arc four,,! on the <w,ast of MaHnsascai-, which 

noxious. Ilo al.-o lucutfous that the souuTmn of Vh ‘l i!'""* ‘’'“‘7 f'e Hsi. or., 

ngue, from having neglected tkid precauiion. Admiial .1 oricjutu builerod a coiusidorable Ioru at Uoil- 
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reefs ; the channel is marked by buoys. Beliind the city stand magnificent mountains; the Pohcc 
or Ihumb, 2,840 ft. above sea, is about 3 m. to S.E.; Peter Botte (2,500 ft.), is IJ-m. farther E 

dry docks, one of which will take a ship 
t 0 It. long. All kinds of stores and coal are procurable. Extensive fortifications protect the 
entrance of the port r and it has a Harbour Master, who berths all vessels, and gives warninft of 
the approach of hurricanes or bad weather. ^ 

Sailing Directions for Port louis Ships, whether from Europe, or Bengal and China, must 
make their land fall at the S.E. side of Mauritius. Great care is requisite When running in witli 
the E. part of island at night, as dangerous reefs project from several places nearly a league into 
the sea, but Grand Port Light will guide you till Flat Island Light is seen. A vessel from the 
S., bound to Port Louis round the N. end of Mauritius, having sighted Grand Port Lif^ht should 
keep It well on the port ho^-, remembering that the reefs to the N. of that place e.vtend some 7 m 
to N.E. by E. from the hght. Therefore, when it bears W.S.W., a vessel ought to be fully 8 m' 
from the light, and should steer to N.N.E. till sure of being weU clear of the E. shore or till Flat 
Island rsrohaasr hght is sighted, bearing about N.N.W.; but that light must not be steered for 
Jdcct, till bearing to W. of W. The lead if properly attended to by a vessel off Grand 

Port Reefs, Will be a tolerable guide in thick weather. ^ ^ ^ i ou orrana 

approaches the '^.E. part, in lat. 20° S., four small islands will be seen by day 
0 he 2s.E. pai-t of the mam land. The channel generally used in sailing to the N.W. port is 
1 aTa r? called Gunner’s Quoin, and others farther from shore. Round Island 

1.040 ft. high, IS the most remarkable, and lies about 4 leagues off, in lat. 19° 50^ S., Ion. 57° 50' 
L., being about Im. in length; it is high, appearing like a haycock, and seen 10 or 12 leafrucs. 
A ship coming from the E., in the latitude of Round Island, will discover it sooner than the main ?and 
cspeciallj^m cloudy weather, or when the horizon is hazy, by day. By night the good revolving 
light on Flat Island may be seen sometimes 25 m., or 15 m. to N. and E. of Round Island. In 
approachmg Round Island, a large bai-ren islet or rock is perceived; this is called Serpent Island 
and lies N.E. 1 i m. from the former, with foul ground between them. If a sliip pass outside of all 
IS auds, \nth the wind far to S., slie will have to work in aftenvards; it is, therefore, proper to pass 
to the S. of Round Island and Flat Island, keeping more than half a league from them, to give a 
k rth to the reefs off the former, and off Gabriel Islet, which is 2 m. to S.E. of Elat Island Liaht 
Retween Serpent and Round Island, breaker are visible, even in fine weather. N.W. by W. °m. 
from Round Island, is a dangerous shoal, as it never uncovers, and has currents strong and uncertain 

Flat Island is situated 3^ m. N.E. by N.. from the Gunner’s Quoin (or Coin de Mire), and 
about j m. W. from Pmund Island. Tlie greatest part of Flat Island is very low land ; it is cut 
m tw^o by a smal arm of the sea, and close on the N. side there is a large rock, resembliug a tower 


situated tile Cholera Hospital. 

' I • 1 in JaC 19° S., Ion. 57° 39' E., has a revolvinn licht 

bright for 40 and dark for 20 seconds; it is 370ft. above H. W., and visible about 8 leagues. ^ 

i the lighQ tha^hl k’too near IheTlnd.^^®'”' 

!d4ihl44o^t^/m off* exhibits a light every half minute, elevated 34 ft., 

I Notice. i'^ing necessary to take away this light-vessel for repairs, or should 

’ ‘’'■’^"'t from her bation for any other causo, a vessel will be anchored on the spot where she 

now lies, and will be distinguished us follows During the day, two flags (white, with bluecros.sl, 
and a ball below ea.ch, on tiro separate masts. During night, two signal lamps, one on each mast 
(at the same eI(‘vation), and a hluc* liglit, or a flaro-up light every half-hour. 

Toimelier Mand Light. This was a snmll ^reen harbour-light, shown from a flag staff at 
the \ . angle ol 1-ort lonuehor. about 1 m. to N.W. of the city. But it is not now noticed in the 
Admiralty List ol Lights. 

'-fid^s. Among these i.slaiide the currents stit strong for about an hour at a time, often at the 
late oi .ini. an b..iir. 1 he n,,,,,] set:-, X.W. and sometim.s W.; the ebb to the S.E. and E., and ' 
lii( y ougm lu i)c aM-mdea to with caro. 
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Directions. When a ship has passed Round Island on the S. side, keeping at least 2 m. off 
in passing, slie sliould steer for Gunner’s Quoin, and give a berth to the S. end of Flat Island in 
sjuliiig along, on account of rocks extending to S.W. of the light-house, about 1 m. off, directly 
opposite to the Gunners Quoin. She ought to keep at least in mid-channel, or nearest to Gunner's 
(hioiii, taking care not to approach very close to the latter, there being several rocks extending from 
the N. side of it about 2 cables off. The Gunner’s Quoin is on the W. part of the island, which is 
r.lf) fr. high, and steep close to the sea. From the highest part of the Quoin, Cannonier Point 
Light-house bears S.W. by W. about 5 m.; but this point must not be approached near, ^ breakers 
jnoject about 1J m. Between the Gunner’s Quoin and the main, close under the Quoin, there is 
tolerable anchorage in 10 to 20 fathoms, and here the fleet of transports anchored in Nov., ISIO, 

, a]id landed the troops prior to the capture of the Island of Mauritius. 

If a ship, in passing through the channel among the islands experience a calm, she ought to | 
anchor with a stream or kedge in 15 or 20 fathoms, gravel or coral, which is the common ground 
here ; but, if she fall to leeward of Round Island, it is safest to pass outside of Flat Island also, ' 
keeping about l.\ m. from it; then pass to ,W. of Gunner’s Quoin, and steer for Cannonier Point, 
on which is a Jived light, which should not be approached within 1^ m., by not bringing Flat Island 
revolving light to the N. of E.N.E., till Cannonier Light is abeam, or S.E. by S.; then she may 
steer to S.W., keeping more than 1 m. from the reefs that extend along the coast; to avoid these, 
she ought to keep in 15 fathoms at least in the daytime, and in 2Q fathoms during night. 

After rounding Cannonier Point, vessels must be careful not to bring its light to the W. of 
Flat Island Light, till the lloatinglight at the Bell Buoy is seen: they may then steer for 
the latter about S.S.W.; and at night they should then anchor in 14 or 15 fathoms, about 4 or 
5 cables’ lengths on that bearing, from the light-vessel which is to N.W. of the Bell Buoy. If the 
wind should be at N. in the daytime, or N.W., which is sometimes the case, it will be needless to j 
anchor outside, because you may then easily enter the harbour, if acquainted, the channel being I 
marked out by buoys with small flags upon them. But a vessel cannot enter till she has receivOLl j 
pratique. In the day, discoloured water on the reefs will be seen at a considerable distance, if a j 
good look-out is kept from the fore-j^ard, should a ship by chance approach any of them too close. 
Tho pilots generally come out 2 or 4 m. from the harbour, to carry ships in, particularly if the 
,, necessary signal is made. As the wind generally blows directly out of harbour, ships are obliged 
to warp in, by coir hawsers laid along one of the lines of buoys, to each of which the hawser is 
stopped by a rope-yarn, to keep the ship in the fair channel between two lines of buoys; and a 
diver attends to cut the rope-yium as each buoy is approached. Mid-channel between the lines of 
buoys is the best track to have deepest water, and to keep clear of wrecks sunk near the edges of 
the channel. All vessels above 100 tons burthen must take a pilot. A lifeboat is stationed here. | 

From Oct. to P’eb., when winds are inclined to vary, and sometimes blow from N. and N.W., 
the current is then liable to run to tho E. along the N. side of island; at such times, ships may 
approach Port Louis with facility by coming round the W. side. This is the best season for ships 
crossing over from Madagascar to Mauritius and Bourbon. 

A vessel making the island from the E. (the windward side) should give a berth of 2p m. to 
the reefs off Amber Island, and should be careful not to approach the revolving light on Flat Island, 
on a course to the Northward of N.N.W. 4^ W., until Gunner’s Quoin boars W. by N., when a 
course may be shaped mid-channel, to pass between Gunner’s Quoin and Flat Island, as akwo 
directed. Most ships will have no need to approach Flat Island, but vessels bringing coolies have 
to bo inspected by medical officers from that island. These vessels, and steamora coming from Bay 
of Bengal, must give a wide berth to the reef that stretches S.S.E. from Gabriel I=»iet. by not 
steering for Flat Island Light till it bears (by compass) N. by W. 

It is generally advisable for the vessel passing Cannonier Point to lie to (making 6r\i] occasion¬ 
ally, to preserve her position), so as to gain the anchorage at daylight, in preference to attt'mj^ifig it 
at night, by which, in but few eases, has time been saved. Considorabk; risk, as well as tlie ‘ 
necessity for anchoring outside, will thus be avoided. After passing Cannonier Point, too much 
caution cannot bo taken to prevent the vessel being set within the red range of that light, before 
she lias run the distance of 0^ in. 

Tides. The tides between the islands* at the N. end of Mauritius, and along tho edges of 
its reds, run at times (June, July, and Aug.), about 5 or 0 knot.s per hour (ou the flood, which sets 
to tlic N.y and generuJly or 4 knots, Caro must be taken in the navigation of sailing-ships, lest 
they he drifted into danger. The ebb-tide, which then sets to the S.W., between Gunner’s ihvnn 

* We cannot find any good account of tlio CiUTCiit, or tidc-stmun, auiong^t islands *, it nuiat to 
extent vary with the prevailing wind; and without .some kiiowknlgo o{ tho actual set at diflcrout jjuints of 
ihiuritiui?, the navigator muit rely upou the lend to indicate which way tho vessel drifts. 
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and Cape Malheureux, causes a race?, which is heaviest also between June and Aug. Off Cape 
Brabant, the S.W. point of Mauritius, the tides also ruu very strong, and they vary in direction 
according to the prevailing winds. The rise and fall is very little, 3 ft. only at sprin^^-tides; at 
Port Louis it is H. W. on F. and C. of moon at 12 h. ^ 

A time-signal for rating ship’s chronometers has been established at Port Louis since April, 
1833. On Tuesdays and Fridays a circular black disc, painted on the Observatory wall, and 
distinctly visible from the harbour, is, by means of a shutter, suddenly obscured at the instant of 
1 o’clock, Mauritius mean time. A white and blue flag is hoisted ou the Observatory tower at noon, 
and lowered about five minutes before the obscuration of the disc; and if any error has been 
committed in making the signal, the flag is again hoisted. 

The S. COAST of MAURITIUS, from Cape Brabant, trends about E.S.E. 12 m. to Port 
Souillac, w’heu off which place the E. side of the Savaune Hills will bear about N. This is the 
8. point of the island, in lat. 20'' 33' S., Ion. 57" 30' E.; hence the general direction is about E. by 
N. tor 11 m. to Point Souffleur, and thence Fouquier Island Light-house is about 7 m. to the N.E. 
the S. point of Mahebourg Bay being mid-way between them. ^ 

(jRAUD PORT, called formerly Port Bourbon, is the S.E. port of the Island of Mauritius. 
It is little frequented, being on the windward side of the island; the trade-wind blowin^^ generally 
into it, the navigation out is thereby rendered very difficult; more so, as the two channels aro i 
narrow, and formed between reefs. At F. and C. of moon there are breezes at times from the ' 
laud, when a ship may be enabled to get out of this harbour. The E. channel (or N. eutraiicc ou ' 
the chart), is of great length, winding, narrow and intricate. The tV. channel (or S. entrance* on I 
the chart), although narrow and winding, is more safe; in entering it you keep Passe Island (which 
is on the edge of the E. bank, and nearly ^m. to by S. of Fouquier Light-house) close ou 
board, and when round it, you haul to the N.N.E. to avoid the point of Passe Island Reef, and I 
may then anchor in the basin, in 20 or 15 fathoms. If you are to proceed for the harbour, the ! 
channel may be perceived by colour of the water, as the dangers plainly appear. This harbour is ' 
secured from all weather by a reef, great part of this being dry at L. W. I 

Mahebourg, the town of Grand Port, is in the bay, about 4 m. to the W. of the light-house, 
but Old iflahebourg is at the S.W foot of the Lion Mountain; between them aro several islets and ' 
reefs marked by beacons, and you must be piloted in. This place was only a military station till 
about twenty years ago, when it was thrown open to trade, and for the last ten years it has had a ! 
good light-house. Grand Port Peak, or Lion Mountain, 1,700 ft. high, is an excellent land-mark, ! 
and stands about 4m. to N.W. of the light-house; and Bamboo Peak, 2,200ft., is about 3m. to 
of the Lion. A bank of shoal water stretches from Mahebourg and the point on its S. side, 
towards tlie light-house, narrowing the S. entrance to about a width of Jm., where a beacon is 
placed to W. by X. of Passe Island; but the E. extreme, or Laverdie Point of this shoal, is about 
1 m. to S S.W. of Isle Passe; and off it to the E., there is a 0-faUioms spit, that sometimes breaks 
Light. Fouquier Island, in lat. 20" 21^' S., Ion. 57" 47' E., has now a light-house, exbibitin- 
a light elevated lU«ft., and visible 16 m.; this may be approached on any bearina between 

o enter the port, ships pass to S. of Passe Island, or fully ^ m to 

S.AV. of the light. ^ 

Directions. A Government pilot is stationed at the light-house, and will board vessels hound 
to Graij' oi , on thni midnug the usual signals. They may approach the light wlieu it hears 
between N. E. and round by N.W to W. by S.; and when about 2 m. from it during day, or 
4 m. ofl at night, they should heave-to for the pilot with the vessel’s head off shore. 

See]togf shelter, a uissel may approach under easy sail till about 3 m. from the light (avoiclin-^ 
the 0-fathoms shoab which 18 Ijm. to S. of the light); then steer to round Isle Passe at 3 or 
4 cables ofl (to avoid the s[)it, which runs off about 1 cable to the S.); and when the light and Isle 
Pftssc come together, haul up to N. and N. by E., and anchor in 18 to 15 fathoms, with Passo about 
8. and the light about > .E. Necessity only should induce a vessel to enter without a pilot. At 
tmies the rollers block the channel, although tho depth is from J4 to 22 fathoms; the reefs ou 
either side are generally visible from aloft. 

The lead carefiflly hove will prove a guide in thick weather, as off Grand Port the coast reef 
liiiK a hank of irregular soundings, running sonu? di.stanco sca-ward. 

The N. entrance. Steer W. for Bamboo Peak, until you perceive Roches Island, surmounted 
Uy a bv:.'a‘on, vi-sible at 5 m. This rock forms the N. ^iJe of onirance; and should bo passed about 
.> cables oil; you must then steer S.W. i \V. about 2m., when you will see on the port bow a 
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remarkable isolated breaker, called the “ Diamant,” opposite the Danish Channel. Do not let the 
“ Breaker’* come on with Fouquier Light-house till the N. end of Flamand Island (on your port 
beam) bears E. by S.; then haul up for Grand Port Peak (Lion Mountain, 1,700 ft. high} seen 
over Point Diable; and before Mahebourg begins to disappear behind the latter point, and before 
Diamant Breaker comes on with the S.-most of the islets which you have just passed, steer down 
for the light-house about S.S.W., rounding Devirs Point at fm. off, and hauling up to S.W.; you 
will then anchor in 9 or 10 fathoms, sand and gravel, Devil’s Point bearing about N., and the point 
of Old Mahebourg (below Lion Mountain) about W. by S. J S. In passing Devil’s Point, takt^ 
care to keep closer to the Danish Entrance Reef than to the land, as there are two large banks 
more than J m. from shore, with 2 and 3 fathoms; there is a narrow channel betwixt them and tlic 
shore, with 4 and 5 fathgms; it would not be advisable to attempt going any farther towards 
Mahebourg, unless acquainted with the channels between shoals, or having a pilot on board. 

Danish Entrance, nearly E.S.E. from Bamboo Peak, has a small depth of water,—3 fathoms 
(which occasions a heavy cross sea, som^iitimes breaking from point to point), and should not bn 
attempted without a pilot; there is a large coral banlc in centre of the pass, on which there are 
only 2 J fathoms. 

The S. Entrance, less intricate than either of the above, is about 8 m. S.W. from tlic 
N. entrance, and can easily bo made out by the light-house and Isle Passe, which form the N, 
side, as well as by a remarkable mountain in-shore, 1,700 ft. high, called the Lion’s Hoad, which, 
in making the Passe, you must keep N.W. by N. Isle Passe is covered with houses and fortifica¬ 
tions, and must be rounded about 3 cables off, until you get the centre to bear E. by N.; thon 
steer for the Devil’s Point about N.N.E., and after running about ^ m. you must anchor in 
13 fathoms, sand and gravel. Isle Passe bearing S.; and do not bring the three islets (which arc 
about m. to N.E. of the light-house) to the E. of an E. by N. bearing, nor the light to the S. of 
S.E. It is not advisable to proceed farther without a pilot. 

REUNION, BOURBON, or MASCARENHAS, is of round fonn, and 10 leagues from X.W. 
to S.E., which is its greatest length. There is a volcano near the S.E. part, 7,300 ft. high, and 
the liigh central mountain, called Snowy Peak, in lat. 21° 5' S., Ion. 65° 30' E., is 10,000 ft. 
high. This island is larger than Mauritius ; the slopes, to a height of nearly 3,000 ft., are coven 1 
with w’ood, and its declivity down to tho sea is cleared and cultivated in two-thirds of its circnii: 

‘ tho remainder is covered with lava of the volcano, which generally bums gently, and without noise; 
hut it is sometimes violent in the rainy season. The island has no safe port, where ships can he 
sheltered from bad weather; on which account vessels seldom remain long at anchor, especially 
during the rainy season. Hurricanes are liable to happen from Nov. to the latter end ‘.d April, 
and aro more particularly dreaded about the F. and C. of moon. In this season it is thougiit 
unsafe to anchor, except during four or five days after the new or full moon, and vessels h,. lu t 
remain more than five or six days, or even le.ss, for fear of storms at the phases. The hui riciau >; 
at Bourhon are tliought to be more violent than at Mauritius; notwithstanding which, ships toui 5i 
at tho island in tho stormy season, to load cotTce and sugar and lake in provi.sions. 

Pieunion, though having regular mail comraunicatiou by the Messageries Maritimes Steamers 
with Mauritius and Aden, is visited by few Britisli sailing-vessels, as its harbours aro so iinsafo. 
Sugar is the principal export. St. Paul seeirjs a preferable |)ort to St. Denis. At the 
licunion and Mauritius, there aro occasional rollers, similai' to those of St. Helena and Ascw.sinn 
(siO page oO), which interrupt commuuicati»)n witii the shore for a day or longer P’-.r ^.s ei. iia 
u'l^citlu}, 01 tho E. and S. sides of Reunion, have such unsafe anchorages that few s A l-o i . h*. 
Even at St. Denis, there is no shelter, and at the appearance of bad weather bLiwet u Kv’. co l 
April, ships should leave immediately. 

Ships sometimes go to St Pierre, a miserable roadstead on the S.W. side, ii’ni; i 5 li .ignr.-. to 
W. by S. of the Volcano Peak; but they seldom get off without losiim an anchm or ciil l ? ro noMrlv 
30 fathoms, water. “ ° 


I 

I 
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St. Denis, at the N. part of the island, is the principal town, shuaUd in lat •" - A.. 
Ion. 55° 30' E.; but being exposed to all winds fVoni N.W., round l y the N. and L., C' Sd ’ 
(which bring iii a he.i.vy swell), the anchorage, to N.W. of tl). very Lai, hi A aa id t > 

17 fathoms in tlie bad season, but nearer to shore during tho dne si-innn I aco hi ibo i no 
St ason, more or less swell rolls in and prevents cargo ironi be in!;; landed. 1 ending od’cet( ,1 jit 
the BarurhoU, an iron pier, proiciding over tlio breakers. On llu v.lou-f ai Ht 11 ;t>s, tl'oro wr-? ;]*, 
wall, from which tn.e heads of '^lu-ars wi-ro suj)p'riod hy lael lings, and froiu ihom s pended; 
und( r these the cargo-bouts wore placful to ivn-oive -u' deliver cm-go. A h iiiging rop* 
attached, for persons to n<cend or descend. A blue fiag is showo t the wde a 

not to approach tho shore, and tins signal, onLrcod by a gen, is ter vessels to ]troeocd 












LIGHTS. Bel-air Point Liglit-liouse, in lat. 20® 53' S., Ion. 55® 39' E., about 10 m. to 
E.S.E. of St. Denis, has a fixed light, elevated 150 ft., visible 18 m. off. The light-tower is 60 ft. 
higj], and the land by it nearly 100 ft. above sea-level. 

St. Denis Lights, in lat. 20® 511' S., Ion. 55® 30' E., at the Barachois (an iron pier), arc 
two vertical/.rgd lights 12 ft. apart, on a flag-staff about 80 ft. high; they are visible 8 m. off as 
one light, but within 5 m. can be distinguished as two. 

St. Paul Bay lies at the N.W. part of the island, about 5 leagues to W.S.W. of St. Denis; 
Captain Bilton of the Roiceua says, it is the only good roadstead in the island, and that only during 
the fine season, from mid-April to mid-Nov. In that fine season, the wind at St. Paul is from 
S.W., blowing round the island, and then the anchorage is in about 12 fathoms, with the flag stiiff 
about S.E. or S.E. by E. In the bad season, the wind is at N.E., and vessels anchor farther out 
in about 20 fathoms. When blown off St. Denis, vessels frequently come here, as hurricanes 
mostly pass away to the N., doubtless being broken by the high land of the island, but some passing 
to W. off the N. side, re-curve to the S., along the W. side of Reunion. 

Light. At the landing-place of St. Paul, a small fixed light is sho^vn on a mast, elevated 
72 ft., and visible 7 m. off. 

EAST COAST OF MADAGASCAR. 

Cape St. Mary, the S. point of Madagascar, in lat. 25® 39' S., Ion. 45® 8' E., is bold mountain 
land, with soundings of 30 and 40 fathoms, about 4 or 5 m. off shore. Thence the general 
direction of coast towards Fort Dauphin, the S.E. point, is (by compass) E. i N., for 110 m. The 
E. coast of Madagascar is more frequented than formerly by English ships, since the island 
I Mauritius became a British colony: several of her Majesty’s ships visit the ports on the E. coast, 
to obtain refreshments, or otherwise as duty renders necessary: along most parts of the coast, a 
bank of soundings extends from 3 to 5 m. off shore, containing few hidden dangers. 

PORT DAUPHIN, the S.-most port on the coast, in lat. 25® V S., Ion. 47® 3' E.; was the 
earliest settlement of the French, who built the fort, but soon abandoned the place on account of 
its uuhealthiness. Ytapir, or Itapere Rock, whose breakers are always seen, is the mark to dis¬ 
tinguish Itajjere Point, from which it is distant about 1 m. to the S.; but there is no passage 
bt.aween them: these breakers sometimes run very high. At 2 leagues W. from this rock, lies 
1 'ort Dauphin: the coast between Itapere Point and that on which the fort stood, forms a cove or 
bay, named Tolonghare by natives, and Anse Dauphiiie by the French, who formerl}’ settled there, 
and of whose fort the remains are still visible. Ships generally go within the elbow made by the 
point. Having passed Itapere Rock at the distance of a mile, or a little less, steer for Fort 
Dauphin Point, which has a reef a cable’s length off, having good anchorage within it. 

Anchorage. A good berth is with Point Itapere E. A S., and the extreme of the breakers 
nearest llie anchorage S.E. by E.; the port anchor to the N.E. in 7 fathoms, sandy ground, the 
starboard anchor in 6 fathoms, having 28 or 20 ft. w’ater under the ship ; a third anchor is placed 
to the N.W, if requisite. When there is not sufficient daylight to reach the road, having doubled 
Hapero Rrurk, you may anchor in any part of the bay (if the weather admit), observing that the 
quality of ihv ground is not everywhere the same. Lidifferent water is obtained at the landing- 
place by digging in the sand, which may answer for cooking and for the stock; but at a smtdl 
distance inland, there are plentiful springs of very good water. To the S. of Fort Dauphin Point 
there is a bay of foul ground, called Galleons Bay. The point is even land, of middling height, 
and the country is mountainous inland to the N.W. of Fort Dauphin Bay. 

Approaching Fort Dauphin, A :;hip bound to this place should make the land to the N. of 
I the port, on account of strong A.E. and E.N.E. winds, called Fort Dauphin Windjiy which prevail 
1 greatly, forcing a cuiTcnt to the S., rendering it difficult to gain the bay, if a ship fall to leeward. 

' In approaching Fort Daupliin, as the current sometimes sets 16 leagues in twenty-four hours to 
tho S., a ship should.anchor in the night, to prevent drifting to leeward, if the weather is favourable, 
and tbe bottom not rocky. In lat. 24® S., there is a chain of very^high mountains; and in lat. 
21® 15' to 24® IB' S. a hummock, in the form of a sugar-loaf, is distinguished amidst some small 
bills near the sea. Sailing to the S. along the coast, at 2J leagues’ distance, a reef may be per¬ 
ceived ill iat. 24® 22' S., which projects a distance from the sWe; and a little farther S., near 
Si. J.,uco Lslauds, some small rocky shoals under water, between lat. 24® 35’ S. and 24® 45' S., 
require groat care. Continuing to sail along at the same distance from shore, a point will he dis- 
ccrii' i S.W. by W., appearing to stand by itsidf. with two humraocks, more fiat than round ; and 
after ibi^, anotlier point, wilh hummocks of tlio sarno shape. These two points have been often 
' taken for Point Itapere, which is the next, or third in order, having sharp-pointed humraockB. 
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AVlicn you come near the second point, steering along the coast, at 1-J leagues’ distance, there are 
sliuals, some of wliich extend above 2 m. from shore: it is therefore advisable to keep an offing of 
l.l leagues, or more. 

The Coast. Between Fort Dauphin and Tamatave Road, there appears to bo no place of safe 
anchoiagc lor ships; and consequently, this part is less visited than other parts of the coast. It 
ms se\eral streams of some size, but as yet unsurveyed. The Mauankara.in lat. 23° 20' S., sct)ms 
f ^ Fi’ench have an establishment at Mahela Lake, in about lat. 20° 58' S. The 

o\\n Mahela is on a strip of sand between the lake and the sea, and is visited by two or thro:: 
vessels in^ the course of the year; it is near Fanantaii River. The Mangouru River, about in 
lat. lo b., is a large stream, and said to have a bar. 

icceiit travellers have found a series of back-waters along this coast (like those of the W. coast | 
0 uc la), extending inland many miles from the sea, commencing at Ivandin, 9 m. below 
ama ave, and stretching for some 200 m. to the S.; these require little trouble to make a com- 
p e e ^^dand water communication. The least unhealthy time of year commences with May, 
as ing till.Aug., during which period the S.E. monsoon blows nearly up to the equator. 

Hanoro, or Manourou, in lat. 19° 55' S.,lon. 48° 52' E., is a town, situated on a high bluff; 
an 1 m smd a ship might be sheltered inside of the adjacent reefs; but it seems too much con- 
lacted foi large ships, and ought not to be chosen as a place of refreshment unless in a case of 
necessity, in the fair-weather season. Excellent lice may bo had here. 

TAMATAVE, in lat. 18° 10' S., Ion. 49° 28' E., is a village on a low point of land, having 
good anchorage within coral reefs, which secime ships from N.E., and S.E., and S. winds, but n ir 
liom N. winds. Point Hastie, on which stands the town, is environed by a reef to the distance of 
nearly :] m., and between the N. point of it and the S. point of the N. or outer reef, is the direct 
passage, about 3 cables wide, leading into the road, which has depths from 13 to 7 or 0 fathom< 

I ho N. reef extends about IJm. N. and S., and its S. point is about 1 m. N.N.E. from the inwn. 
About J m. N.E. from the N. end of the N. reef, lie.s another small reef, having a passage boiwcm 
them of 0 or 7 fathoms, water; there is also a passage of 10 and 12 fathoms close along the W. 
side of the N. reef, leading to the road. About 2 m. N. by E. from the N. extreme of the sinall 
reel, there is another small reef and sand-bank, rather more than a mile S. by \V. from Pliiui | 
^ Island. To the S. of Tamatave, from 3 to 7 leagues’ distance, several reefs exist about 3 or 4 m. 
from shore; and about J ra. to the S.S.W. of Tamatave Point Reef, there is another small reef, j 
called S. Reef. High water here at 4 h. 15 m., aud the rise of tide 8 ft. at F. and C. of the moon. 

1 ariation 12° \V. 

ruiiiatave is the E. sea-port of the capital Tananarivo, and exports cattle to Mauritius and 
licumou ; p(mltry and fruit are procurable. The British frigate Conway and two French corvi tu s 
suilered a nqxilse in an attack upon Tamatave in 1845. 

^ Plum Island, or Nossy Alana (Be aux Prunes), in lat. 18° 3' S., Ion. 49° 29' E., disumi 
^ Ill. loui tile nearest part of ^Mailagascar, is covered with trees, seen at the distance of 5 

and a reef projects about + ni. from it to the N.. to the S., aud E.: to the X.E. of the island si .,.,! 
water extends about 2 m. off. 

When Southerly winds prevail, it is proper for ships bound to Foule Point to mal;' this i>bu.d : ‘ 

o i, rf, ‘’ Tvr®-fT ‘r account of its greater faeiliiy an I ! eUu 

cm! Tlie coast adjacent to Plum Isbu.d is 

\ md;v bi. k vvit'h approach, having 8 aud 7 fathoms, water, within j-m. of li.e ,-boro. 

A rocky bank, \Mth lo ft. onl}, and brotikei-s is said to have been discovered b\ the v’ip U /o 
Aabout 3 leagues N.E. from Plum Island - h’lt tkn ^ ■ 1. , 

From Plum Island to Foule Point the c^ast of VlnVo ^ } surveyors could iu4 ami i. 

1 • • in- T,v , coast ot ^.Madagascar is of moderate hci‘dri , uneven «ud 

woody, n..mg gradually mland, till double aud treble mountains ai-e s“rr« om,rdist:uKv. Tl.m j 
shore t^ns.sts of white sand, lined with breakers, projecting a orTcalles' le g h bd,^ Mu sc. 

^\ hen Hum Island bears K.W. about -2 leagues distanf rmf pereci ai on tho .side a m,,,!! ),i!l 
nearer shore han the others, and forming two Paps : tlnw arc billed thT Pa,I of ^at! ■. .rcm U.o 
1 age m that qnartei, where the natives often hoist a wliito flag. Several v^cssvls bav.: uii-; i. 
tins place lor houle Point, which lies 3 leagues farther X.; buUho lips (four -d which ere sccc 
from bou e l orn,) are to the W. of the latt” r place. In th, season .V thc N.E. wind, jc ;; 
not ° of the place to wliich you are boumi. 

1 II VILLAGE, or Mahavolona,'in lat. 1"(“ -lo- B., Ion. 19^ :r.' E., uih'. b, 

* stu'i’ouuding country is well wooded. 'J’bo fort or baUery si.n.nls 

to W. ol the village. Anc lorage is formed bv a large reef, wbic-b begins on tbo shore ab.,ut 1 > m. 
tu the o. of the village, and exti^nds nearly a niilo lu N.K. by L. uf lie j.oini. Ctuiio no vu arci 
thics loot than u m., and range ab.mg round its N. pgiiit al a Hiik- rjioiE' than a caldc s longili uiV; i 
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. the breakers are visible, but they show less at H. W., and with a fresh breeze. When round the 
N. end of the reef, when the battery-mast bears to the S. of S.W. by W., haul to the S.W., and 
anchor under shelter of it in 6 or 7 fathoms, sand and mud, the N. point of tl>e reef bearinfr about 
E. by S. i S. and tlie village S. by W. about 1 m. distant. Ships moor E.N.E. and W.S.W., and 
if to remain a considerable time, it is proper to have a third anchor to the N.W. Within the reef, 
close to the point, there is a basin, where a ship might anchor in 4 or 4^ fathoms; but it is not 
very safe, and hemp-cables are liable to be cut by the rocks. A supposed shoal, with 7 fathoms is 
marked on the chart at 4 m. to E.N.E. of Foule Point. 

Foule Point Bay should only be frequented in tlie fine season, when the S. and S.E. winds 
prevail, the reef affording no shelter against N. winds or stormy weather. The winds here are 
periodical, the S.E. and S. prevailing from Apiil to Oct. or Nov., and the N.E. or Northerly winds 
during the rest of the year. A certain sign of your approach to land in the season of the N. winds, 
and during the greatest pait of the year, is a large bank of black clouds, of an even appearance, 
which gathers during the day over Madagascar. . ii » 

Fenerive, in lat. 17° 23' S., Ion. 49° 30' E., is a small town with a trade in rice situated at 
a concavity of the coast, where the anchorage is sheltered from S., but not from S.E. winds, in 
from 5 to 6 fathoms, about 1 m. off shore: but a large vessel must not let Takondro Point\to 
S.E. of Fenerive) be shut in behind Nossy Lansambo, the island which bounds the S. side of the 
anchorage. There are 2 and 3 fathoms, water, close to the point where the town is built, but a 
little to the N.W. and S.E., reefs and islets project about ^m. from the shore. 

ST. MARY ISLAND, or Nossy Bourah (the S. Point Blevee), in lat. 17° 7' S., Ion. 49° 52' 
E., and about 12 leagues N.E. by N. from Foule Point, and called by natives Nossi Ibrahim 
(Abraham’s Island), is a long and narrow island, hills from 200 to 300 ft. high, covered witli trees • 
it lies parallel with the coast, extending from lat. 17° 7' S. to 16° 40-i' S., in a direction about 
N.E. by N. Between this island and Madagascar the channel is safe for ships of any size, the 
narrowest part being about 4 m. wide, having from 27 to 33 fathoms in mid-channel; and usually 
the depths are from 17 to 32 fathoms between the Island and the main, throughout the channel, 
decreasing towards the shore in some places. The narrow pait of the channel is near the middle 
of the Island, and formed by Larree Point, projecting about 8 m. beyond the other part of tlie 
Madagascar shore. 

The S. point of St. Maiy is fomed by a small flat isle, called Nattes by the French, separated 
from the great island by a very narrow gut, or channel; and a reef extends from this islet about 
IJ m. to the S.W., the S., and S.E. The wliole of the E. side of St. Mary is fronted with reefs of 
breakers and some sand-banks, 2^- or 3 m. off shore. In lat. 16° 55i' S., the WTiale Rock, ji 
detached reef, is 3 m. off shore. On the W. side, about 7 m. from the S. point, is Port St. Marie 
Bay, with an island called Quail Island at the entrance, where small vessels may find shelter.^ 
ftuail Island had a French factory in the last century, which they abandoned, the place 
being unhealthy, and the natives treacherous; but they made several later efforts ^vith more 
success, and have cleai’ed much of the jungle of the Island. To anclior at this place, steer along 
I fathoms, and, having rounded a large black rock off the 

I S.W. point of the bay, anchor in 18 or 20 fathoms, with Quail Island bearing about S. by W • 
Point Larreo will then bear nearly N. by E., distant about 3 leagues. The tide rises here 5 ft.; 
II. W. at I h. on ! . and C. of the moon. The months most liable to storms or humcanes are Jau., 
Feb., and March. The sickly season prevails from Dec. until mid-May. 

Tilitingue, or Tangtang, in lat. 16° 42' S., within the Island St. Mary, about 3.^ leagues 

■ N.W. from Point Larree, is a bay or harbour full of shoals at the entrance, having a ebannei 

I between the reefs from 1 to ^-m. wide, with 8 and 10 fathoms, water, and moderate depths for 
anchoring inside, in 5 to 7 fathoms, sheltered from all winds within the reefs at the S. part; but 
more securely in 4 or H fathoms inside of the peninsula tliat forms the N. part of harbour. 

Tides. High b • and C. at 4^ h.; rise of tide 6 ft. at springs. 

ANTON-GIL BAY, named Manghabes by the natives, takes its name from Antonio Gil, a 
j Portuguese captain, supposed to be the first ‘Eui'opean who entered it. From the N. end of 

I St, Mary, the entrance of this Bay is distant about 11 leagues, bearing N. It is about 13 leagues 

in length from N. to S., and 6i leagues broad at the entrance between Cape B.-lIones and DurnTord 
. Nose, these bearing about E.N.E. and W.S.W. from eacli other. Cape Belloues is in lat. 16° 11' 
S., and Durnford Noss, the E. side of the entrance, is in lat. 16° 1' S., Ion. 50° 11' E. In sailing 
towards Anton-gil Bay, in the Southerly moii>^oon, pa.vs through tho clianncl botween St. Mary and 
tho main land, or to the E. of tlui island, at disvirction; but iu ihe Nortiierly luon.^oon, do not lualco 


♦ Ligbt-houflofi have been proposed for ono or two points of St. Mury I&bmd. 
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St. jMiiry; for then, a direct course ought to be steered for the entrance of the Bay, and sail aloiig 
either side of it, as most expedient; the depths decrease to 30, 20, and 15 fathoms, as Port 
Choiscul, at the head of the bay, is approached. 

^ Marosse, in lat. 15° 30' S., is an island about 2 m. in extent, and IJm. distant from the point 
of Tungumbaly River, at the head of Antou-gil Bay, liaving four islets to the S., the farthest of 
these distant Irom it about 4 or 5 m. The common anchorage is to the N. or the W. of Isle 
Marosse, at the distance of 2 or 3 cables, opposite to two small sandy coves, in 11 or 12 fathoms, 
and called Hastio Pioad by the late Admiral Owen. Wood and water are procured here with great 
convenience, and tents may be erected safer than on the main, where you must trade for provisions. 
Ihe rivers mouth bears N. by W. from Isle Marosse, and is navigable by large boats, having 
at the entrance, and 3 or 4 hithoms for a little distance inside. The anchorage to the 
A.u . ol the river is an excellent harbour, called by the French Port Choisenl, where ships may 
anclior in 6 or 7 fathoms, close to the village of Maran Seetzly. Rice, bullocks, &c., are procured 

Departing from Anton-gil Bay, bound to the N., steer along the E. shore, taking advantage of 
hivourabje breezes with the ebb-tide. At a small distance S. from Durnford Noss, lies a small 
island called Bchenter, to the S. of which ships may anchor when trading to this place. From 
hence the coast extends about 2 leagues E., and is lined with a reef projecting 2 m. out, till it joins 
another islet called Nepatte; from this islet the direction of the shore is about N.E. J X. for 3 or 
4 leagues, then about N.E. by N. to Cape East. Veningiiebe Bay, in lat. 15° 57' S., about 
li leagues to the N. of the E. point of Anton-gil Bay, is about ^m. wide between the entrance 
reefs; it appears unsafe, particularly for large ships. On the point of the reef forming the N. side 
of the Bay, which is very extensive, the French frigate La Gloire was lost. 

NGONCY, or CAPE EAST (outer islet), in lat. 15° 10' S., Ion. 50° SIJ' E., is the E.-most 
point of kladflgascar, and the town is about 11- or 2 m. to the N.W.: the whole of the coast here¬ 
about is lined with reefs, which in several places project 2 m. from shore; it is, therefore, proper to 
keep at least an offing of 1 league in sailing along. From Cape East to Vohemar Point, in lat. 
13° 24' S., the direction of the coa.st is about N. ^ W., and N. by W. to N. by W. ^ W., from 
this bay to Cape Ainbre. From Cape East to Cape Ambre, the land is generally high and uneven, 
except near the sea; in some places it is level, and of moderate height. The shore is rocky, with 
several islets and coral reefs, projecting 1 to 4 m. 

Ngoncy Road, or Cape East Bay, in lat. 15° 13' S. (the entrance), is 11 or 2 m. tc the N. of 
the outer islet, formed between reefs, and is about .J m. wide, with soundings of 5 to 8 fathoms; 
and at the S. part of the road there are 4 and 3^ fathoms about Im. inside of the entrance, where 
vessels arc shdtored by the reef that extends to the N. from Cape East from all winds, excepting 
those from N.E. to N. Ngoncy Town is situated at the S. part of the bay, and Noabe Town is 
li m. to tho N.W„ upon the sandy peninsula that forms the 8. side of the entrance of Noabe, or 
Great River, which is shoal, and barred by reefs. 

The Coast above Cape East has been little examined, but its general direction is N. for 120 m. 
to Vohemar Point, in lat. 13° 23' S., Ion. 50° 3' E., which has an aucliora^ sheltered by a coial 
reef, opening to S.E., and has depth enough for large vessels, which could run in with a fair wind 
il the channel were biiovcd. Mauambatoo Village is in lat. 13° 14' S Ion 40° 58' E • but tbere 
arc no safe pbuv.s yet for ships to anchor on this part of the coast, till you como to Port Levon. 

An^ava Bay, in lat. 12 57 S., Ion. 40° 50' E.. is about IJm. in extent, and circular, with 
an island in the middle of the entrance, having depths of 4 to 0 or 9 fathoms on either side: hut 
reefs project from the N. and S. extremities of these islands. This Bay is onen to N. and N..E. 
winds, but there appears to be good shelter from E. winds in 4 or 5 fathoms, at tho S. extremity of 
the Bay. about } m. to tho S.W. of Berry Head, which forms the E. point. 

discovered and surveyed by the late Admiral Owen, is formed on the E. side of 
an 
the 

in bat. 12"^ 47' 8., Ion. 49° 53' E., and Nossy Manambedy 

N.W., also environed by a rc'cf, and contiguous to the main land: botwoon those two islaiulN aod 
their projecting recL is tm-med the entrance of Port Leven. about n mile wide, unti! about 24 ri'. 
iu..dde, when; llie ehe.nnel is contnu ted to about continues nearly the R-noe cir 2 in. iartlur 

up tht? Imrhour, with depths ii.snally from 8 to 0 fathoms, even sounding', throiigboui: the pni j j,; ,i 
in tlio entrance, exccpring a patch of S fathoms to S.W'. of the N. point'of Nossy Hew, ;uid noiirly 
in midvlianncl. The coursi' into the harbour is S. bv We for 2^ or 3 ni., then S. j Id. in ihe un’ieV 
part, nr inner barbour, wiiieli is hheltcrcd from all winds; as is also a basin, or large opening ia tiio 
reof, on tho W. sid(' of entrance near the niain land, with depths from 0 to 3.^ fathoms. 
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There is a high mountain inland, called Sango-goro by the natives, but Ambre Mountain by 
the late Admiral Owen, the centre of which is in lat. 12° 35' S., Ion. 49° 11' E., and it extends 
several miles N. and S., sloping down towards British Sound. 

Port Looke, or Louquez, in lat. 12° 46' S., seems to be a safe harbour; Point Bathurst, that 
I bounds the entrance on the E. side, is in lat. 12° 44' S., Ion. 49° 47' E., fronted by an extensive 
I coral bank, betwixt which and another to the W. lies the entrance of the port; the latter bank 
! Imving an island on its N. part, called Nossy Kahoomby, or Sandy Island, which is about 3 m. long. 

! When abreast the S. end of this island about 1^ or 2 m. off, the course is about S.S.W. between 
, the entrance reefs, and the distance about 5 ra. to a safe cove or harbour, having an even bottom of 
1 .sand from 5 to 9 fathoms, where ships are sheltered from all winds. The entrance leading to it 
I is from m. to J m. wide, with deep water in it, from 20 to 40 fathoms; and no soundings 2 m. 
outside. 


About 1^ or 2 m. above the harbour, at the head of the inlet, there is an inner harbour having 
I 4 and 5 fathoms, sandy bottom, where the French vessels'usually moored when they visited this 
I port. Between the outer and inner harbour, an extensive bank projects from the point on the 
I E. shore, about two-thirds across the channel, which makes it very narrow in this part. It is 

I PI. W. on F. and C. at 3i-h. at Point Bathurst, and the tide rises 7 ft. On the S.E.''side of the 

I point, there is a bay very open to the N., called False Port. Variation, 8p° W. 

I BRITISH SOUND entrance is in lat. 12° 14' S., Ion. 49° 24' E.: within the entrance it 

! branches into several bays, named by Admiral Owen, Irish, Scotch, and Enghsh Bays, also Welsh 

Pool. The entrance of the Sound is 4 m. wide, with about 24 fathoms, water, close to its S. side, 

, and from thence to mid-channel; and shoaling gradually to 4 and 3 fathoms near to Clarence 
Island, which bounds the N. side, and is off the point of main land; an extensive reef stretches 
from this point and Clarence Island to other islands to N.E. at 2 and 3 m. distance. In the middle j 
of the Sound there are 35 fathoms, shoaling gradually to the shores of the bays inside. About 
3 m \V, from Clarence Island, nearly in the centre of the Sound, lies Chapman Rock above water, ! 
standing 1 m. to S.E. of George’s Plead, and there are some islets in the different bays, with brooks 
of water near the village, a little within the entrance of the Sound, on the S. side. 

Tides. PI. W. at P". and C. of moon at 4 h.; rise of tide 4 ft. 

Diego Suarez Bay, in lat. 12° 10' S., and 4 m. to the N. of tlie entrance of British Sound, is 
formed by an opening between small islands and reefs, being 4 m. wide at the entrance: but it i 
was not examined. Colonel Lloyd, of Mauritius, said that the British Sound is the proper “ bay of ' 

Dirgo Suarez,” but doubtless it will some day assume its native name, said to be Mahazeba. 

Cape Ambre, the N. extremity of Madagascar, is situated iu lat. 11° 574' S., Ion. 49° 19' 
E. Ambre Mountain is about 12 or 13 leagues to the S. of the Cape, and is a regular sloping 
mountain. Windsor Castle, another mountain, of le.ss elevation than the former, lies in lat. 
12° 13' S., about 34 leagues W. from the entrance of British Sound; and looks down upon the 
bays of the N.W. coast. Several conical hills are interspersed bet\nxt the Sound and Cape 
Ambre; but this Cape is a low point of land, terminating in a ledge of rocky islets, having 
15 fathoms close to them, and 20 or 25 fathoms about 4 m. distant. Soundings of 18 and 
20 fathoms arc got near the shore, betwixt tlie Cape and British Sound, but the bank shelves off 
suddoidy to no ground. 

Seasons. Pielative to the E. coast of IMadagascar, it should be observed, that Fort Dauphin 
is generally healtli) at all times. The coast towards Foule Point is unhealthy only in the bad 
season; the counti} is more .so as 3 ’ou proceed N., but near Cape Ambre it is stated by Colonel 
Lloyd to be healthy. To pre.serve your crew from the diseases prevailing duriug the unhealthy 
season, allow none of them to sleep on shore after Nov. 

The winds at Cape Ambre range between N.E. and S.E. ; the mean direction between April 
and Oct. is about S.Iii., wliilst from Nov. to March, it is P’.N.Pk PVom Cape Ambre, the curroius 
■ct generally strong to the W. all tlie year, towards Comoro Islands and the coast of Africa. 

S vorai navigators have e.xj^erionced a set of 15 or 20 leagues in 24 hours, to the W. None but 
steamers, therefbre, attempt to ptuss round Cape Arnbre from W. towards ibe E. These currents 
will he more fully described in another chapter. {See Currents, in Index.) 


ISLANDS AND DANGERS N.E. AND N. OF MAURITIUS. 

Sandy Island, or Tromelin, in lat. 15° 53' S., Ion. 54° 35' E., is about 15 ft. above water, 
i m. 1 >ng Irom N.N.Vv. to S S.E., and about pin. broad, has ing a suud-bank projecting :] in. S.S.E. 
It v;' di.-covcnvd by tlie ship La and calb d lie do bable. Gaj»t;un Moresby visited this 

id:'. lid btlj .March, 1H22; and again on the 24th of July, basing reaclRd it after a run of only forty 
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from lort Louis; and he was sixty hours from the same place at the first time. He found 
1 0 be very low and sterile, about J m. in length, with a reef extending from the S. point. TIk' 
V ^ sand-bank, up which the sea rolled a considerable distance. Off 

le xVW. end, about 1 m. distant, the boat sounded in 11 fathoms, uneven bottom, sand and coral • 
whicli soundmgs are on a spit that extends a mile or more in a N.W. direction. The Wi^arJ 
lounded the island on the W. side, whilst the Mcnai did so on the E. side at I m. off: and excent 
on the spit mentioned, could not obtain soundings with 100 fathoms line. The wreck of a vessel 
tTpaieiitly of 140 tons, lay half embedded in sand, and, from her position and aspect, probablv had ' 
been seveml yearn in this situation. There was also a small hut and flag-staff on its E end. ' 

cl Brandon Kocks (so called by fishermen from Mauritius), ! 

flu E. Belchers survey of 1840, consists of a crescent-shaped, coral bank, haviiif^ . 

tbiee islets on it—called Etablissement, near its N. extreme; L’Avocare, towards the centre of 

fom t-wbrir''® e-'^treme-; and sLx other islets detached from it. ' 

Island in lot’ iTo S’ 't, called respectively, reckoning from the N.— Albatross 

fn-nm. i- 1 ^ ^ Frigate, and Verroiige Islands. The entire ! 

50O 45 ''e ‘i’® meridians of 59° 30' and ! 

the chart evVp.nl? soundings extending 20 m. in a N.N.E. direction. • That shown on } 

to 30 a, 1 f m. both to die W. and to the N. of the main bank, deepening gradually I 

wtn!' ^ fothoms at this limit. The E. or convex side of the main bank is very sloen-to i 
ecieasing suddenly from 30 to 5 fathoms, so that no vessels should approach it e.xcent with’ 

frontwH.'^'^'^^’^lV 1 i'^' addition to the islets’ desciabed, is ! 

ontbd by small detached shoals and reefs. Isorth Island lies 2J m. N.E. from the N exfrerue of 

he mnn. hank and .^batross Island 10m. N. of the same point. There is a chuteTbetT;™ I 
icso two islands, with depths from 8 to 15 fathoms, and also between North Island and the main 
e .s a*’® breakers, shown to lie 2 m. N.E. of North Islurnl, and a Ij fathom bank tilioiit i 

a mile of this island^ At 8 m. N. by E from Coco Island are the Baleinl Rocks.jur aus 

a,l, but fish arc plentiful Only two cocoa-nut trees, and these in a decayed state, now ren.aii. ' 

t)co Island. A few Mauritius fishermen reside during the fishing season on Etablissement 
isiaiiu, 

'l l Island is in lat. 10° 49' S., Ion. 69° 30' E. High water, on F. and C., at 2 h. rise 4 ft 

An^ii Jereey, was wrecked on the outer edge of these dangerous reefs, on the 4th of I 

b.!l J . ^ flnrteeu persons who remained by the ship after the captain had .uiiited 

it forbreaking up, in reaching the inner edge of the reef, and wadiio' alont; 
t lor,. or4m. to a sand-bank farther to the N., abreast of Verronge Island, .\fter sev. u-en 
F/Il * i"','"® ““ pri^tion they were rescued from this perilous situation by ihe th. nor 

77/k„ and Jo,,- be ongmg to Mauritius, and conveyed to that island. Sir E. Belcher stated 1 at ‘ 

2",3,»' '.LVS i 


A ship coming from the E. may haul to the Y oii i i i 
them, wineh passage is fro. of danger, exee, tin-tlm r.W// 'r ^ tho -iV. of 

beans \\\ li or 7 m. from the N. point of Saiidv* Isla, 4^ r“ ‘ A shoal 

Albatross Lsland. gradually deepening to 45 fathoms at in 

Nazareth Bank, to N l.yV.f n.” n. ’ Z T"' off. 


I 11 1^.-- Scychclk s often pU 4?:3 

to be a nanow CuLTdUVr;^7'f lV'‘’b’ surveyed. Then 

betwocn it and o-aya dc Malba- \hrr..^L and a broad one (of about lOO mA 


do Mallia: through the latter the 


year, to run to W frnm j ii ® r , ,, current was foui 
that rate. *’ ^ ^ ^ ^ay.- 


current was found, at all seasons oH the 


a de Malba it ran at half 


pOS( 


lat. 8 


s„»ui.i.Ui;tt 


. - . , • -"itOlKi to 

Ob and (‘.‘si ' 30' E, Various ahips 


In 1832, nn inundation of the rah n i i 3 r i i *, ..i >> 

id«, wlu.;). arc uc kr tho JWti.l, Gover^;., 'if il.olr’.n'? ^ 


















which have crossed tlie bank and recorded their sonndinpfs, pive them from to fathoms, 
according to their position on it. The following are the positions of some of the shoaler parts 
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fathoms in lat, 
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00° 
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do. ■< 

8° 

30' 

... 

00° 

0' 
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Navigators are still left in uncertainty whether or not any part of this bank is dangerous; but 
as the Cornwallis had 7 fathoms, the Nortlmmherland 7 fathoms on another part, the Preston only 
I 0^ fathoms, coral rock, on a different part, and the Colombo Of fathoms on the E. edge, caution 
I ought to he used by those who happen to get upon this bank; more so, as a French navigator of 
1 Mauritius states that there are dangers on the S. extremity, where a ship would be liable to strike 
on some of the coral patches; and the Eliza, French schooner, is said to have been in 4 fathoms, 

close to breakers on this part of the bank. n tv r n i • 

Captain Robert Moresby in 1837, well sounded the S. half of the Saya de Malha, as depicted 
on the Admiralty Charts. These show a small separate bank to S., the centre of which is in hit. 
11^ 30' S., Ion. 62° E. There is said to be a shoal spot of 4 fathoms at the S. end of the large 
bank in about lat. 10° 50' S.; and there are plenty of casts of 10 and 11 fathoms on it, with some 

of 7 fathoms in lat. 9° 45' S., Ion. 61° 20' E. i -r t xt 

The N W portion of Saya de Mallia had not been examined when the Indian Navy surveying 
expedition under Captain Robert Moresby was recalled in 1837, and no subsequent survey has 
been made. Commander A. W. Stiffe (a careful observer), on a voyage to Bombay m 1864, found 
10 fathoms in’lat 8° 24' S., Ion. 60° 16' E. ; comparing this with one sounding of 12 fathoms (as 
given Se), we suppose that the N.W. end of the bank is in about lat. 8° 18' S., Ion. 00° E.; 
and some shoal spots of 4 fathoms are said to exist upon this extreme also. 

The doubtful dangers. The position of George Island, about lat. 7 8 S., and Ion. 

60° 53' E., was sounded over by H. M. S. Cyclops with more than 2,000 fathoms of line, and has 
been expunged from the Admiralty Charts; Captain Horsburgh never mentioned it in tins 
Directory, and doubtless had good reason for omitting it. Roquepez, a low sandy island,* was 
long ago reported to lie in lat. 6° 24' S., about Ion. 60° 1' E.; but if it does exist, is probably the 
Sandy Isle, with breakera extending about 3 m. from it, said to have been seen in the Bridyewater 
on the 6th Dec., 1812, then distant 6 or 7 m., and situated in lat. 6° 27' S., Ion. 60° 4' E. (its 
8. extremity). Swift Bank, from the journal of the Swift, Mr. Dalrymple places from lat, 
5° 17' to 4° 35' S., Ion. 61° 5' to 61° 30' E. The soundings found on it were from 18 to 
35 fathoms. Her Majesty’s ship Cyclops, Captain Pullen, R.N., passed over the centre of the 
supposed site and sounded with no bottom at 150 fathoms, in Feb., 1858. Rose Galley Rocks, 
said to be a ledge of rocks and breakers, seen' by Captain Gentleman, in the Bose Galley, going 
from Madras to Bombay in the middle of last century; since which time they appear never to have 
boon seen, rendering their existence doubtful. This danger was said to be in lat. 5° 30' S., and 
61° 33' E. Captain Pullen, R.N., in H. M. S. Cyclops, passed a little S. of the supposed shoal, 
and sounded in 2,254 fathoms, fine white sand, Feb., 1858. 
r Rajaswaree Breakers, reported in lat. 11° 25' S., Ion. 52° 2' E , by the master of the Shrcc 

B'ljah li/jjcfdivorce, who did not take the trouble to sound, in Nov., 1858, are behoved to be a lalse 
ui-nm Probably current ripplings induced the master to fancy he was “passing quite close to a 
reef or bank, with a line of tremendous breakers rolling in from the E., and just reaching the ship 
* in their spent state, causing her to roll and heel over very much, the sea all around the slvp, 

indicating the approach to danger.” We only notice them because finding them on Admiralty 

Agalega, or Galega, was examined by Captain Briggs, of H. M. S. Clorinde, in Jan., I ^^ll. 
HiO Imiding was fimnd difficult, on account of the heavy surf, the island being surrounded by a 
p ef. A person who formerly had commanded a French privateer was at this time settled on the 
Jt iM iu U: d(f .»rud one of Jfor Mnji .ay’s ateamcra on th.* Alriooa or Jndiim stations might scttlo the 
quvstiun of tlu- i o of tliib aud ol licri}. 
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having nnclcr him a colony of nugroos, who cultivated 2 ^art of the ground with rnaizo, 
wheat, i^'c. Ihis island is little more than a mile in breadth, extending about 11 m. nearly N.W. 
and S.E., all low land, with a gap in the middle, where the sea breaks through on high tides, 
which gap gives it the appearance of two islands at a distance. The cocoa-nut trees on it mav h<» 
Boon at 5 leagues’ distance. The N. end was found to be in lat. 10^ W' S., Ion. 56° 32' E. The 
S. end, in lat. 10° 31' S., Ion. 56° 40' E., by chronometers of the Cloj'hule Bind. Muien'a in comj^any. 
Captain iMorcsb}^ landed on tlie N.W. point, and although he had not time to examine the S.E. 
point, he states that the E. extremity of the reefs extends to Ion. 56° 42' E. At this time a 
schooner was at anchor in 8 fathoms, water, 2 cables’ length from shore, under lee of the X.W. 
point. This island belongs to Mauritius. 

JUAN DE NOVA, or FARaUHAR’S GROUP, extending from lat. 10"^ 5^' to 10° 26' S., 
is supposed identical with tlie Twelve Islands of early navigators; they ai'o the nearest islands 
(about 13U m. oil), N.E. from Cape Ambre. Jt is a chain of low islets and roofs, consisting of tAvo 

small ones, making twelve in number, extending N.E. and 
. 6 01 8 leagues, having a basin in the centre, with 7 or 8 ft. water on the bar leading to it, at 
the N. part of the chain, where is good ground for anchoring. The soil of these islets is mostly 
coral, on which grow trees of small size. Turtle and fish of various lands are plentiful, and some 
Ircsh water is to be obtained by digging. Captain Moresby, of H. M. ship MenaU 26th July, 1822, 



anchor here till the 29th, turning turtle, the wind fresh from S.E.; the flood-tide then ran N.X.E. 

m. per hour, and the ebb to the S.W.; but these were doubtless affected by the ocean current 
which in July runs to the N.W. Water was got by digging in the sand, at the depth of two butts. 

In the month of June, 1855, during the night, the merchant-ship St Abbs was wrecked on one 
of the reefs of Juan da Nova, becoming a total wreck ; it is believed that some of hor crew and 
passengers were carried into captivity at some place on the African coast, to N. of Zanzibar, whero 
some of her spars and timbers were found. At this seiison of the year the current is strongest tu 
the N.W. about these islauds. 

St. Pierre Island, in lat. 9° 20' S., Ion. 50° 48' E., by Captain Robert Moresby, I.N , who 
visited it, was found to be a low island, about IJ m. long, bearing W.S.W. from Providence 
Island: it is peculiar from being cavernous: the sea is thrown a great height through the caverns, 
appearing at a distance like whales blowing near it. Its formation differs from the neighbouring 
islands, having a thin bed of soil resting on rock w'hich is neither granite nor limestmie. The 
anciiorage for small vessels is close to tho reef, the bank not extending a cable’s length. Variation 
7° W. The tallest trees on it are scarcely 10 ft. high, but may be seen 5 or 6 Iragues off. It 13 
nearly iti the same meridian as the W. extreme of the Farquhar group. A Reef is S(ud (on the 
authority of ]\I. Vailheu) to lie about 7 to 9 ra. to N.W. by N. of St. Pierre. 

Marquis of Huntly, or McLeod Bank, in about lat. 9 ° 55 ' S., Ion. 50° 25' E., marked on 
the chart wall 10 fatiiorns, is a small bank about 15 leagues to N.W. of the S. point of ibo 
Barquhars but Ha position has not been satisfactorily ascertained. It was discovered in JJarch. 
1818 by Captain D. McLeod in the ship of Huntly, with the Dulce of York in eou.panv, 

bouiKi to Bombay and is ni the fair track from Cape Amliro to the N. Prof,ably tliis bank Is not. 

'vater deepening all round. 

but thore was no means of lorming a correct opinion of its extent. During the mirnin|„o anpeur- 
“•’ni „ 5 cl Tf r from the mast-head, but only ridges of trong 

i^^^io^oro. w c , rf to r. ® ‘u found tho wamr nuah ,agitat.,-d. 

but no ground Mas got at -tO tathoms; hero the current was found setting stron- to X.i:.. and when 

out of the ripphng, it appeared to sot weakly to N.N.W. Wi„ic H 80 uu'dn...rs, the ship was 
suiioiindcd by many sharks and rock-cod, several of whi.-h were caught, and the bot't.iui sceuu i ta oo 
white coidl rocks in cidgcs, with npparenthj deep chasms between them; but from tho roguhu-ity ,.f 
ilie bounding^, this must havoj^ecii occasioned by the vari«)us colours of tho coral. 


• 1 ISLAND, in lat. (V- lo' S.. Ion. 5P' In' b',. (the N. point), is low, about ni. 

in length N^. and b.: wai. r is got by digging in tho sand. There is .aiiolD.r,e;.‘ on the W . " 

J in, Irom shore, upon unevui ground, srufd and eonil. The title uses ami IVilU Sfl.; li Ay nv 
;th, diMu. on tho .shore, at F. and C. of tho moon. Tlie N. pari of tlio Island is covered with 


on the \\. si'U 

eonii. me title rises and fulls Sfl.; li. W. 

. moou. Til ^ _ _ ,, 

cocoa-nut trees, an . Ihe S. part with a spongy tree, r. seiniding die fig tn^e, rind gro\viiK< to tho 
lieight ot dO or 50 it. Turtle are pleiniihi;mul land era) . iT b.rg.';.i,e, 5 

palatable and wholesome E-od. The roof wlnJi surrtunuis ibe Island, yrgicem ai ilie N. uui 2 or 
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3 m., and outside it on the N. and W. there seems anchoring-gi'ound (for tlie S.E. monsoon) in 
10 to 17 fatlioms. Wizard Breakers are mid to lie in about lat. 8° 50' S., Ion. 51° 13' E., or 
j about 8 leagues to N. of Providence Island. 

I Providence Beef extends about 7 leagues to the S. of Providence Island, and its S. extremity 
! lies in lat. 9° 84' S., Ion. 50° 55' to 51° 2' E. Captain Moresby steered N.N.E. 14 m. along tlie 
W. side of the Reef at ^m. off without obtaining soundings, then saw Providence Island,° and 
shortly afterwards St. Pierre. The greatest breadth of Providence Reef, near the middle, is about 
2 leagues, by the French account, the whole space within being filled with banks of sand and coral, 
several of which are above water, so that it is scarcely passable in a canoe at low tide. The French 
frigate UHcureuse passed in sight of Juan de Nova on the E. side, about 5 leagues off, and on tlie 
following night she struck on the S. part of Providence Reef, and went to pieces. The crew "ot 
upon a dry sand a league within, from which they scrambled to the island about 7 leagues to tlm 
N., to which they gave the name of Providence Island. After having remained two months, the 
crew, thirty-five in number, left in a boat, which had been lengthened 5 ft.; and witli the help of 
N.E. winds, they landed four days after on Madagascar, 8 leagues to the S. of Cape Ambre. 

COSMOLEDO ISLANDS were visited by Captain Moresby, who made the circuit of the group 
within a mile of the reefs, the Wizard passing to the S., and the Menai to the N., but did not get 
1 soundings at that distance. This group consists of a ring of coral about 10 leagues in circumference, 

, interspersed with islets and banks, enclosing a magnificent lagoon, into which there did not aijpear 
j a single opening. The S.W. isle was named Isle Menai, in lat. 9° 42' S., Ion. 47° 38' E.; it is 
more elevated than the others, and has on it some cocoa-nut and other trees. The N. point of the 
group is in lat. 9° 38' S., Ion. 47° 41' E. Wizard Island (S.E. end), is in lat. 9° 40' S., Ion. 
47° 40' E. These isles are sometimes resorted to for fish, and a few blacks are left on them, who 
wait the vessel’s retuni. On the S. side there is a small patch of sand, where small vessels may 
anchor during the Northerly monsoon. 

Astove, or Astore, in lat. 10° 6^' S., Ion. 47° 48' E., and distant 7 leagues to the S. of tho 
Cosmoledo Islands, is a small, low island, upon w'hich the French ships Le Bon Royal and La 
Jardxnicrr. are said to have been wrecked, 183 ra. to the W. of Farquliars Group. 

GLOBIOSO ISLANDS are low and small, situated on a reef, about 34 to 39 leagues to tho 
i W.N.W. of Cape Ambre. The E. one. He du Lise, is in lat. 11° 32' S., Ion. 47° 34' E.; and tho 

I W. one. He Gloriense, in lat. 11° 34' S., Ion. 47° 22' E. They are covered with brushwood and 

I trees 2t) or 25 ft. high, and are about 15 ft. above sea-level, connected by a coral bank nearly 5 m. 

! in breadth in some places, which space is filled with small isles, sand-banks, and lagoons, throu«di 
I which no passage appears ; neither could soundings be got with 100 fathoms 1 m. from tho reef, on 
j which the sea breaks with great violence, lie Glorieuse, on which the boat landed, is about l^m. 

, long :tnd 1 m. broad ; a small basin is formed on its E. end by a curve of tho sand-bank, where a 
small vessel might probably find shelter, in which are 7 fatlioms, water, but with a rocky and uneven 
bottom. Turtle and birds ai’e ph ntiful, but no fresh water, although it might perhaps be found liv 
digging. He du Lise is not more than a mile in length, but has a very extensive reef stretching off 
to S.Jv for 4 m. He Verte is an islet about a league to S.W. of He du Lise. On account oAho 
j strength and uncertainty of the currents, these Islands should not be approached but with a 

rominanding breeze. The whole of these dangers appear to extend in an E. by N. and W. by 

S. direction, about 15 m. The tide rises about 10 ft. Variation 9° W. 

Assumption Island, N. point, in lat. 9° 40' S., Ion. 46° 35' E., by Captain Moresby’s obser- 
1 vations in Aug., 1622, and di.->tHnt about 20.V leagues W.N.W. from Cosmoledo Group, i.s low, with 
; i-rome sand-downs, covered with shrubs, being about 7 m. in length, extending nearly N.N.E. and 
i i8.S.\V. Mr. Morphey examined it, and anchored on the W. side; on the N. and E. sides it is 
; iurtified by a steep coral reef. The hummock on the S.E. point is in lat. 0° 46' S., Ion. 40*' 33' E. 
j ALDABBA islands, called also Aro, Arco; and Atques, are three in number, joined by 
islets and rocks, making them appear as one island. A basin is formed between them, iiaving an 
I opening to the N., between VV(‘.st and Middle Islands. East, West, South and Middle are the 1 
I n.uncs by which they are knowii. South Island ranges along the entire S. side of the group, j 
I being veiy narrow, and forming the S. protection to the lagoon. We do not know where tho 
.1 S. IsL'ukI ends and Last Island begins. Between West and South Islands there is a narrow 
I p.'issiigr; with 0 or 7 fathoms, which might (during certain conditions of wind and tide) suit better 
! than the prlnciprd entrance, for either coming in or going out. 

J ^ East Island appeared to lui S.E. and N.W^.; the E. end, called Point Hadoul, being in lat. 
j W 25' S'., Ion. 16° 34' E. It looks ns if joinc^d to S. Island. Breakers project from the E. end of 
j East Island at least 3 m.; and llae N. sitle of thi^- Island Hppt'artd to l>e fronted by several rocks j 
j close to bhore, with high breedvers; oilu ivvise the sea ;ij*-d deep and clear of danger. This 
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Island is of moderate height, here and there a few trees, and a hummock near the E. extreme, 
close to which the beach is fronted with w^hite patches of sand, and there are other wdiite patches, 
almost hid by brushwood and verdure, that cover tliis Island, and give it a beaumiil appearance. 
The gap between East and Middle Island is about i m. wide, with breakers stretching across. The 
chart makes the South and East Islands appear as one. . , . i ^ 

Euphrates. Harbour. Middle Island is the highest, the E. part of it being elevated, and , 
covered with very high trees for at least a mile in extent, that may he seen 8 or 9 leagues. The 
other parts of this Island are well covered with verdure and trees, with some ^’bite ^tches lu and 
and on the beach, which give it a fine appearance. In coasting'along this island, the b^ch seeine^ 
to be stcep-to, the water not discoloured. The channel between Middle and west Islands is pei- 
fectly clear, about a cable’s length wide, having 12 or 13 fathoms, \vith smooth water inside, where • 
any boat might land, there being no surf whatever, and several vessels could b® sheltered fro in a 1 | 
winds. This was called Euphrates Harbour by Captain Cowen of that ship touching here m ^ » j 

outward-bound to Karachi. On account of the smallness of this opening, and the rapidity oi the j 
currents or tides, a sailing-vessel could not enter it with the S.E. mo^oon; but in the ester ^ 
season, entrauce is not difficult. With the usual precaution of piloting the vessel fiom aloft, t le | 
shoal ffreeti water may be distinguished from the deep dark water. 

West Island is of level appearance, and, although clothed with verdure, has very few trees or 
bushes of size, like those on the two former islands; but it has, like them, several white patches. 
The coast of this island is also clear of danger, the N.W. end being fronted by a white ^each of at 
least J m. in e.vterit, and it may he seen at 0 or 7 leagues from the deck of a large ship. The N.W. 
side, in lat. 0° 22' S:, Ion. 4(3° 12' E., may be approached with safety by night or day. 

ALPHONSE ISLANDS are low% of considerable extent, having on them some small^ trees or 
shrubs, and surrounded with breakers. Captain Moresby made the N. point in lat. C° 59' S., Ion. | 
noo K V-nrijitirm. W. He rounded this point Jm. from the reef, which extends from 



late Admiral Owen adopted the names of Bijoutier and St. braucis for tbo S. islands of the group. 
Q /-kv f I'rirv.o io lof *7® 1 S.. loil. f)‘.2° T9 E. 
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Coetivy Island and Fortune Bank lie more than 200 m. to the E. of Alphonse Islands, i 
[See page 544.) 


THE SEYCHELLE AND AMIRANTE GROUPS. 


Mahe, the principal island of the Seychelle Group, is about 200 m. to N.E. of the Alphonse 
Islands. The principal islands of this Archi];>elago wero explored in 1743 by Lazarus Picault, and 
named after ^luh(3 de la Bourdonnais, then Governor of Mauritius. These are situated on tbo 
middle of a great bank of sounding.s, ^lahe being the largest; Isle ITatte, which may be counted 
iunongst the Seychollcs, is on a detached bank apparently, but the space between it and Mah6 
Island lias not been sounded. The French have usually fed cattle on these islands, and they 
colonized those of greatest value with slaves from Madagascar. They are now a British d(?po 3 a 4 *^ncy 
under the Oovemment of ^lauritius. The population is between 7,000 and 8,000 souls. ^ 

The Archipelago of Se^^chelle consists of thirty .islands: Mahe. and those in its vicinity are of 
primitive rock, witli high loud generally, and are well watered by innumerable small sUx^ams. 
Several still possess a quantity of good timber, lit for ship-building and other useful puqx»8os. 
The more distant islands are composed of sand and coral, and are but a few feet above 11. w. mark ■ 

_ ,Yiost of them alVord a supply of water, hut it is bi*ackisli, procured by excavations in the suml 

The trees which grow on them are merely fit for tire-wood. The only fruits very common avv' 
plantains and pine-apples, though many other tropical fruits may occasionally bo obtained; but the , 
Seychelles are most famed for the Cocos dc Mcr, or double cocoa nut, ibat grov^wS on Praslin imd ‘ 
Curieuse Islands. Vegetables are scarce, the pumpkin and sweet potato being the most commori. 
Fish is plentiful. Tbo hawks-bill turtle are m ver eaten at Seychelles; they are, however, taken , 
flora May to end of Oct., and are extremely valuable, being the whole source ol revenue to many | 
families. The green turtle arc common from Nov. to April, and may bo purchased for 12 or * 
4X shillings each. The land-torloiso, whicli is brought from Aldabru, is a favourite article of food, ' 
but Las become scarce. Beef and live pig.s are cheap; sheep, which wero fonncrly so, arc uol now 
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to be procured. Fowls generally a shilling each. Turkeys from 6 to 8 shillings each. Supplies 
for shipping are not abundant, but might become so if vessels frequently touched here. Near 
]\rahe Town is a very good ship-builder s prd. In the event of a vessel coming here to be repaired, 
I would recommend her bringing everything but wood and workmen, the supply of marine stores at 
this small place not being always gi’eat: 

Seasons. The climate is considered healthy, particularly for children; and, although the 
thermometer generally stands from 82° to 84° throughout the year, the heat by day is seldom 
oppressive in the shade, From May to Nov. the S.E. trade-wind prevails, at which season vessels 
make their passage from hence to Mauritius in about twenty days on an average, and from Mauritius 
to Seychelles in seven days. Duiing the other months the winds are variable, principally, however, 
from S.W. and N.W. At this period, fourteen days is a common run from Mauritius to Malic. 
Hurricanes* are unknown; but from Dec. to mid-April, the inhabitants do not like sending their 
vessels to Mauritius. It rains most during the months of Oct., Nov., Dec. and Jan.; and the 
streams from the ravines on IMahe and Praslin are advantageous for the irrigation of the soil. 

The SEYCHELLE BANK of Soundings. It is much to be regretted that this bank (on 
which so many shoal spots have been discovered) has not been properly explored and laid down on 
the chaits, as Mahe has long been a port of call to ships bound from Malacca Strait, Bengal, IMadras 
and Bombay, making the Southern Passage when the S.W. monsoon prevails to the N. of the 
equator. {See pages 313 and 315). This plateau of soundings seems to extend from lat. 3° 40' 
S. (where its N. limit is well marked by Bird Island) to lat. 0° 20' S., and between Ion. 54^ 0' 
E. and 57° 20' E. It is believed that coral heads are growing up here and there, especially at the 
N.W. margin, where several vessels have come upon veiy shoal water. Sailing-vessels making the 
long Southern Passage from Bombay or Bengal to the Red Sea from June to Sept., inclusive {see 
page 315), may conveniently get soundings on this Bank, and sight Praslin or La Digue Islands, 
both lofty; then hauling up to the N., they should sight Dennis or Bird Islands, and take a 
departure for Cape Guardafui. 

The N.W. End. H. M. S. Andromache got 5 fathoms in lat. 3° 5 P S., Ion, 54° 53' E. Later 
still, in 1865, H. M. S. Vigilant and H. M. S. Pantaloon had 7 and 8 fathoms about 2^ to 3 leagues 
to W.S.W. and S.W. of the above position. The Swan whaler belonging to Messrs. Enderby, twice 
passed over a dangerous*shoal, 5 or 6 m. across, with depths of 5 and 3 fathoms, in lat. 3° 57'E. 
to 4° 1' S., and Ion. 54° 38' E.; this danger is called French Shoal, because a French ship is said to 
have been lost there. Again, at 7 m. to S.S.W. of the last, H. M. S. Vigilant found more shoul 
water, of 7 to 9 fathoms; and M. Dupont reported another shoal spot with 3J fathoms, in lat. 
4° 15' S., Ion. 64° 28' E. Other shoal spots with 7 fathoms, water, are reported as lying 6 leagues 
to S.W. of the last; and the S.W.-most shoals of the Seychelles Bank, with 7 fathoms, lie in lat. 
4° 42' S., Ion. 54° 12' E., or 40 m. to E. by N. of the African Islands. 

The E. side of this Bank has several shoal patches, but none so dangerous as the above. The 
Zoroaster found a shoal of 7 fathoms in lat. 5° S., Ion. 56° 40' E.; at 6 leagues to E. by S. of that 
the chart has another of 9 fathoms; and at 5 leagues farther to E.S.E., or between lat. 5° 10' and 
5° 20 S., and between Ion. 57° 1' and 57° 6' E., soundings ranging from llj to 13 fathoms have 
been taken. In lat. 4° 30' S., Ion. 56° 26' E., H. M. S. Forte sounded in 10 fathoms, only about 
1 league within the verge of the Bank, and 40 m. to E. by S. of Praslin, which lofty island would 
have been visible on a clear day from that position. 

MAHE ISLAND, tlie largest and S.-most of the group that stands on the Seychelle Bank of 
soundings, abounds with wood; it is lofty, a range of hills running like a spine from N. to S.; the 
highest part is nearly 2,000 ft. above sea, and may be sden 12 or 13 leagues. Its E. side is 
bordered by extensive reefs of coral, the openings of which opposite to St. Anne Island form the 
port, capable of holding five or six large ships of war moored, with sufficient room for small vessels. 
The anchorage between the coral reefs and St. Anno is excellent, with the centre of St. Anne 
bearing E. I m., the town of Mahe, or Victoria W.S.W., in 8 to 15 fathoms, bottom sand and rock, 
with a sort of pipe-clay between the rocks, in which the anchor holds well. There are several coral 
patches between St. Anne and the entrance of tlio port, having less than 4 fathoms on some parts, 
which must be avoided by large ships. In the S.E. monsoon the wind never blow's hard, and 
seldom strong. In the N.W. monsoon heavy gnats blow' from the land, in whicli the wind varies: 
in this season ships niight conveniently lie between St. Anne and lie IMoyenne: there is a good 
passage for small ves-^els between these islands. A large ship has been known to come to the road 
of 8t. Anne between He du Cerf and tho main; but that S.E. passage is very intiicate and 

♦ T))e oliip Seringnpatam^ in Sept., 1851, hove to in a c^clune in lat. 7“^ S., Ion. 58"^ E., or 200 m. to S.E. 
or Make; the barometer fell 1 in. Tlio Zauzibar cyclone of April, 1872* is another proof that such things occur 
in this low latitude. 
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dangerous. During the S.E. monsoon, tliere is good anchorage on the W. side of Mahe, but 
lu'tivy gusts come over the high land, when the winds are moderate and steady ou the E. side. 
Water and wood may be procured, either at St. Anne or Mahe: a large boat, loaded, cannot pass 
over the coral reefs when the tide is low. Sir Edward Belcher, who visited Mahe in Feb., 184‘2, 
says tliat, owing to the transparency of the water, all absolute dangers are -sisible; and there is a 
port, or inner harbour, where vessels intending to remain any time, will find the water smoother 
and without that swell which renders the outer anchorage very unpleasant. Any vessel anchoring 
near St. Anne Island should run out her stream-anchor astern in the direction of the swell, to 
prevent the heavy rolling which must result from her being brought broadside to the swell by any 
sudden flaws of wind off shore during night. A supply of about 150 cattle could be obtained, ;ilso a 
large quantity of rice, and refreshments for the sick at a moderate price. Steamers of the 
geries Maritimes have monthly communication between Mahe and Marseilles on the one hand, and j 
Beunion and Mauritius on the other. During the hurricane months at the Island of Mauritius, | 
ships of war, in order to avoid these storms, are sometimes ordered to the Seychelles, os the 1 
hurricanes do not approach near to the equator. The Island of Mahe was inhabited by about sixty ' 
families, who cultivated cotton, made cocoa-nut oil, collected tortoise-shell, and built small vessels, 
such as brigs and schooners. ] 

Tides. The flood sets about S.S.W. into Port Victoria, and rises 6 ft.; H. W. at 5 h. 20 m., » 
on F. and C. of moon. Variation, 4° W. ! 

The N.W. point of Mahe Island is in lat. 4° 33' S., Ion. 55° 29' E., and a deep bay is formed , 
between that and the W. point. Conception Island, rather more than 1 m. off tlie W. point, is in , 
lat. 4° 39' S., Ion. 55° 25' E.; to the N. of this is Cape Ternuy (the W. point), and to E.S.E. | 
about i league, stands Therese Island. The W. coast of Mahe affords anchorage in the S.E. 
monsoon at Port Glau (to E. of Conception) and in Boileau Bay, but under the lee of the island, ' 
hard gusts come down from the hills. 

The S. point of Mahe Island is in lat. 4° 49' S., Ion. 55° 35' E.; but the S.E. point, ealb.d 
Capucin, is a long mile farther E. From Capucin Point the coast takes a N. direction for 7 or ' 
H m., to Point De la Rue, where the S.E. islet stands i m. off, and thence about N.W. to Muho < 
Tovtu. Azof Rock lies lira, to N. by E. of De la Rue Point, and nearly 3 m. to E.S.Ifi. | 

of Ilo du Cerf. Vessels should not approach S.E. Islet and Brulee within IJm., as sunken rocks | 

' aro said to lie nearly 1 m. off. ... * 

Port Victoria. Mahe is about IG m, long and 4 broad. On its N.E. side there is a harbour, ’'' 
now called Port Victoria, secured by reefs from all winds ; and farther out is the road, sheltered 
I from E. and S E. winds by St. Anne and Cerf Islands, but exposed to N. winds. The best approach 
to the Rodil is to the N. of St. Anne, the N. point of which may be rounded close, if necessary ; 
but the W. side of the island is lined with a rocky hank reaching J m. off shore, which must ho 
avoided. Tliere is good anchorage in 9 or 10 fathoms, with St. Anne’s Peak bearing E. I X.. and 
the AV. point of Cerf Island S. J E., about -J m. off shore. There is also an inner port between ' 
I coral reefs, called the Barachois, where a vessel can anchor within 1 m. of tlie town. A good 
I leading mark for the entrance of the Inner Port is Beacon Island, in one with the S. end c*f 
( St. Anne; in this entrance there are depths of 9 and 10 fathoms. 

; The Brisans Rocks are two breaking rocks, lying in deep water, about 4 m. to the N. of 

• St. Anno, and nearly 3 m. off the N.E. end of Maho Island, having a safe channel wifliin, of 

j IH and 20 fathoms, water. Neither the. Bri.sans nor the l\lamello3 should be approach(\l v iibin =■ rn. 

1 Silhouette (centre), in lat. 4° 20' S., Ion, 55° 17' E., is the highest of ihe Seycbcllc Rlunls, 
the next to Prusliii in magnitude, and nearly circular. It is situated to the N.W. of Malic ii'.arly 
I 4 leagues: it ^bounds with timber, and has several families residing on it; the landing is ditficnlt, 
from the surf which beats over the coral roofs. North Island is high, and stands 4 m. to N. by 
I E. of Silhouette, with a good channel between. 

' PRASLIN is a high island, bearing N.E. 20 m. from l\TalH‘, next to it in mngnitiMc. . nd 
I about equal in height. The anchorage is in a bay on the N. side of the Islaiul, Ik; 1 \v(;ou 

I island and the main, having a depth of water from 5 to 12 lathoms. li is sale, and wt-fl protm-t*. 4 

! from N. winds bv Curieuse Island, and sheltered also to tho E. by noigliboining islets, Praslin 

• (W. point) is in lat. 4° 17' S., about Ion. 55° 14' E., and the watcringq lace is on tiu. adieoini. l.ilund 
Cuneusc: tho tide rises 6 or 7 ft. On the bills, the trees are goneraliy hard wood, mul coc-'a-imt 
trees are plentiful in many valley.s ; the coco-dr-vier grows ou tliis i.da.nd. The popnlclioLi abcut 
500 souls, w’ho prepare c jcoa-nut oil and cnltivete cotton. 

Dangers between Mahe and Praslin. The soundings betwoeu tlv .'.c islands do not afford i 


♦ It is probable tliut n liglil-liou e rofiv :• uou be ei ciffed at tbe ^cyelulb' ('^'OUp, 
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ssel. To the N. of the anchorage of St. Anne ahout 4 m.. the 
Brisans are situated, two rocks, which bear from each other S.E. ^ E. and N.W. i W. From the 
N. Brisan about N. by W. fm., there is a small coral patch with 0 fathoms. The Mamelles 
Bocks, 40 ft. high, are 4^m. to N.E. of the Brisans. Between the Brisans and the Afamelles the 
bottom is uneven, having from 11 to 19 fathoms. A cable’s length W.N.W. of the Mamelles, there I 
is a rock with 6ft., on which the sea generally breaks; but, when tlie weather is fine, it is diflGicult ! 
to be seen: at half a cable from the N. point of the Mamelles lies a sunken rock; and it is also 
said that to the N.W. of the Mamelles, distant l.V m., there are several roclis. * 

Madge Bocks, half-way between the Brisans and Praslin, are two dangerous rocks, covered in | 
high tides, between 2 and 3 cables’ lengths apart, N.E. and S.W. In the S.E. monsoon the sea i 
usually breaks high, but when Captain Moresby passed them within 2 cables’ lengths, the S.-most 
appeared now and then above water, and the position of the N.-most was only indicated by the 
reliux of water. The marks for these rocks are, the highest part of St. Anne on with the Mamelles; 
the S. part of Digue Island bearing E.; and Silhouette Island W”. f S. From these rocks E. by 
N. i N. 2^1 m., there is a bed of rocks, called Trompeuse, from its being often mistaken for those 
lust mentioned. N.E. of Trompeuse, mid-way between it and the N.W. point of Praslin Island, 
are two islands, called The Cousins: between the S. Cousin and Trompeuse, tho channel has 
dangers, which a ship cannot pass with safety; but between the Cousins there is a safe channel, 
likewise between the N. Cousin and the reef that extends from Praslin. From the N. Cousin 
N.W. 4 or 5 * m., lies a small dangerous rock, called the Baleine, covered at H. W. Captain i 
Alorcsby searched for this rock, but could not find it, not having any decisive marks; it is, however, | 
frequently seen, even with the water’s edge at half-tide. From the N. Cousin W.N.W., distant j 
l^m., lies a coral patch, having 2J-, 3, and 4 fathoms; between which and the Baleme Captain | 
Moresby passed, steering for Booby Island (He aux Fous), leaving on the starboard hand a coral | 
patch with 4 fathoms on it, about half-way between Booby Island and the N.W. part of Praslin. | 
Bouby Island and He Aride lie off the N.W. point of Praslin; and the chart marks some shoals off 
that point, the outer one being 2 m. S.S.W. of Booby. : 

Aride Island, in lat. 4° 12' S., Ion. 55"^ 43' E., is 5 m. to N. by W. of Praslin N.W. point, 
and Booby Island stands about half-way between them. 

Curieuse, to the N. of Praslin, is a small island of moderate elevation, inhabited only by 
lepers from all islands subject to Mauritius. The channel between it and Pnislin is from I J to 
2Jm. v. ide, affording excellent anchorage at all seasons of the year. A coral patch, with 4 fathoms 
on it. is distant Im. from the S.E. end of Curieuse, and a detached rock bears N.W. from its 
N.E. end. Between Praslin and the Sisters (Les Soeurs, two islets, about i m. apart, standing 
7 m. to E. of Curieuse), the botU)m is generally uneven from 0 to 25 fathoms, but there are safe ; 
channclb between the Sisters and He Felicite: a bed of rocks extends from the Sisters to S., | 
chiefly above water. He Ave-Marie is a rock about half-way between Praslin and Felicite, liaving 
I a slio.il projecting S.W. from it about a cable’s length. There is a shoal spot about 2 m. N.W. of 
the ^V. Sister, and anotlier, called Mellow Bock, at 5 m. N. of the same island ; both given in the , 

I charts on the authority of M. Vailheu. I 

; DIGTJE ISLAND, bearing E., 3 m. from the S.E. end of Praslin, is lofty, and next in im- i 
! portance to the latt(:T, with rather fewer inhabitants; it is surrounded by a reef, and the landing is | 
j diiTjcult: between it and Praslin, in mid-chaiinel, lie two dangerous rocks, covered at half-tide, 

' distant nearly a mile from each other, S.S.E. and N.N.W. Around the S.-most rock, at a hoai’.s 
j length from it, Captain Moresby had 0 fathoms, and 9 and 12 fathoms at a ship’s length: but he 
j thinks a ^dlip ought not to pa.ss between these rocks till the space between them is better known. ' 
j Marianne Island, in lat. 4° 20' S.. Ion. 56° 0' E. (the S.E. eudj, stands 4 m. to E. by N. of 
Digiio, end Felicite lies between their N. points; whilst The Sisters are about 2m. to N. by W. ' 

I and N.V/. by N. ^*f Felicite. I 

I Dangers. From Round Island, off the E. end of Praslin, distant 2 or 3 m. S. by W., and j 
j W. by S., I rn. from S. point of Digue, are two rocks ah“ve water, called the Regains, or Alligator | 

1 and Shark, bearing from each other"about N.N.ik and S.S.W., distant 2 or 3 cables’ lengths: tlie 
I 8. point of Digue Ldand o.o with the S. point of Markiniu; will lead to S. of them. From Diguo 
! Island, 5 m. S.' by E., lies a bed of rocks, called tb(j Chimney Rocks, in hit. 4° 28' S. ; when by 
. them, the W. Sister just toaches the E. end of Digue: and to W.N.W. of these, U m., there is a 
' dangerous rock, Eenommee, covered at bolf-tidc. Must likely many other dangoi*s exist on this 

j * Tlo oIiMrt 7n:4c? th .• Jjalrin-; I'.x-k to h*; a.-arcoly 2 m. to N.W. of the N. Ootii»in, and .‘iliowe; a {?hoal at 

I 2Tn. (0 S.IS.W, of Booby wiih nnothit* ull’ t)iO N.W. ilul .S' Nrivigators must give ii wide bcdli t 

J to ihtct. 

I 
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bank of soundings; but the passage between them and Frigate Island appears clear, and is 5 in. 
broad. In former editions of this book, notice was made that, “about m. to E. of the Chimn «.7 
liocks, there are several rocks at the water’s edge, on which the French fngaie Regcnem was nearly 
lost; and to the N.E. of the Chimneys, about 1-i- m. distant, lie several rocks under water.” Th:* 
Admiralty Chart does not show these. 


FRIGATE ISLAND, or lie anx Fregates, in lat. 4° 35' S., Ion. 56° 0' E. (the S.E. end), 
is the J'k*most of the Seychelle‘group, elevated 55.0 ft. above the sea, about IJ m. in length, 
having a rocky reef off its S.AV. end, over which the sea breaks. This island is inhabited, and has I 
anchorage under its lee: ships running for St. Ann Roads in hazy weather will pass it before they j 
sight Tilahe, and sometimes may be as far as He Reciffe before Mahe is seen. Lelot Islet lies to j 
^V.S.W. of Frigate, nearly 2 m. off. | 

He Reciffe, in lat. 4° 35' S., Ion, 55° 49' E., elevated about 150 ft., and m. in length, h.ts I 
a remarkable rock, like a building, on its summit, the resort of millions of birds, which make it 
appear white. With this rock bearing S.S.E. m., the Menai anchored in 17 fathoms, sand and [ 
shells : the soundings, between it and St. Anne island, are 17 to 28 fathoms, with great overfalls. : 
He Reciffe is 10 m. to W. of Frigate Island. | 

DENNIS, or Orixa, the N.E. island of the Archipelago, in lat. 3° 49' S., Ion. 55° 44' E., is i 
about 11 m. in extent N. and S., with several thatched habitations on its N. side ; it is very low, 
covered with trees, and seen from a ship’s deck about 4 leagues, A reef appeared to project from ; 
its S. end nearly a mile, with discoloured water beyond it; and a coral bank or spit e.xtends from it i 
to the N. 2 m., upon which H. M. S Curlew stinck. In approaching from the S.E., the soundings 
at 3 and 4 leagues are from 25 to 30 fathoms, sand, coral, and shells; and when the island bears 
from S.W. to S. about 5 m., you are off the bank of soundings. If you suddenly shoal under 
10 fathoms in passing, immediately haul out to the N. or N.E. From 10 fathoms the soundings j 
gradually deepen as you sUind to N.W., and the bank slopes down to 40 fathoms, when the isl.uiJ 
disappears from the deck. As this island is near the N.E. extremity of the great Seychelle b.nik I 
of soundings, it is convenient for a ship to make, when proceeding by the Southern Passa(/c, foi* the 
Arabian Gulf (see pages 313 and 315), there being no danger in steering towards it in the night, if 
the lead is kept going, which will give timely warning of your approach to it in any direction. 

BIRD ISLAND, or Sea-Cow, the N.-most of the Seychelle Islands, in lai. 3° S., bm. 

55^^ liV E., is a small, low, sandy isle, with a few shrubs, and suiToundcd by a reef, about 1] m. in j 
' length. There is anchorage off it in moderate depths, the bottom rocky, mixed with sand. When 
this island was explored by the Eagle cruiser from Bombay, many sea-lions, probably Mauutci or 
largo seals, were seen on the beach, with birds innumerable. A bank extends from the S. end, 
having 9 fathoms, sand and coral, at G m. distance from the island, UHlrondelle, French privateer, 
was lust on it, having sailed the preceding day from IMahe, to cruise in the Red Sea. They pro¬ 
cured watt’r by sinking a pit in the sand, remained there twenty-two days, and part of them got to 
IVlaho on a raft; the edge of soundings extends to the N. of Bird Island about 3 m. 


The AMIRANTE ISLANDS, the S.W. group of the Seychelles, consist of several dotaclicd ; 
small islands, coral reefs, and banks. Tlu* Amiran tes differ little from each other, being generally j 
from to m. in length, situated on coral banks, and seldom exceeding 20 or 25 ft. in height: i 

but they arc crowned with trees, rising 20 or 30 ft. above the land; and lattdy cocoa-nut treeS; 
pliinted by negroes from Mahe, are become abundant. Only two of tliese Islands have resident 
negroes upon them, and the population altogether docs not count 100 souls. By digging 12 or ' 
14 ft., water may generally be obtained. Calms, and uncertain currents, with the w »ut of good 
aiichmcge, make it desirable not to approach these islands in large ships, unless iu nci Lssiiy. 

Eagle Island, called by the French Remire, is in lat. 5° 8' S., Ion. 53° 'W E-, 

I by tlu^ Puglr cruiser, and is a low, sandy island, about 14 or 2 m. round, covc’-ed n ith elirul’S, Mid 
' bavinjr reefs to the N. and E., 2 and 3 m. from the shore., on which tlio sai hr id's v. gv I gl}. 

* Bciwi'en these reefs and the island there is a channel, with soundings in il from 9 o» 11 fnl: 

4’liere is no fresh water un tho island. The tide rises about Ofi., II. W. at 5 on I', caid L , ud 
the moon. V’‘ariation 5° W. ^ ! 

African Islands, two in number, are veiy small and low, about 0 Icagu' S to N- cf ilu b od; 
which surrounds the Amirante Islands, and wore discovered by some of Iho small I vonoo ve >el- 
whioli belong to and navigate in these parts. Oaptain Adams, of 11. M. S. Sybifle, examired tla ro. 
after the wreck of 11. M. schooner Spitjirc, iu 1801, and fomid a few sliruh.^ on tbum. Tie v iir, 
almost overflowed at high spriug-ticlos, and abound with In.rtle and arpiatir Imds, but are o 

' uf fresh water. The larg. st island is tho S.-mo t, joined to ilie otlier l*y a s oul bank, which ts 
' at L W , spring-tides : their length from N. to S. is not above 2 in. On thtir li. Mdo i.: a rcn' 
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breakers, and on the W. side there is safe and commodious anchorage in a bay formed by the isles 
and the reef which joins them. The N. island is in lat. 4° 52' S., Ion. 53° 31 E.; the position of 
these islands, and the bank on W. side of all the Amirantes requires examination. The tides rise 
about 8 ft., H. W. at 9^ h., on F. and C. of moon. These islands lie about 6 leagues to the N. of 
Eaf^le Island; and 4m. N.W. by N. from the latter there is said to be a reef; also, a bank 
extends 4 or 5 m. from the S. end of the African Islands, with 5 to 9 fathoms on it; but there is 
a safe channel between them and Eagle Island, through which the Jiar)/ passed, and afterwards 
steered to the E., between the Seychelle Islands and the isles on the S. part of the bank, without 
perceivinff danger. 

He de Neuf (Isle Nine), in lat. 6° 13' S., Ion. 53° 13' E., is the S.-most of the Amirante 
Islands, very small, and covered with bushes. Marie Louise Island, 7 m. E.N.E. from lie de 
Neuf, is also woody and small, surrounded by a reef, on which there is a quarter less 4 fathoms, 

2 m. W. from the island. Captain Moresby passed in the Mettai, between these islands, in sound¬ 
ings of 12, 15, and 17 fathoms, and continued the latter depth, steering N.E. 3 m. 

He Boudeuse, in lat. 6° 6' S., Ion. 52° 58' E., is on the W. extremity of the Amirante Bank, 
and, like the two islands last described, is small, crowned with wood: they are all sun'ounded by 
cori reefs, excepting a few narrow openings. Ships should use a chain if they anchor among 
these islands. The white sandy bottom may be distinguished by the coral patches, when in 12 to 
15 fathoms, water. King Eoss Island was mentioned by M. Vailheu of the French war-vessel 
Madanascur in 1834, as being about 5 leagues to N. of Boudeuse, and it is on the charts. 

He I’Etoile (Star Island), in lat. 5° 53' S., and bearing about N.N.W., 8 leagues from Mane 
Louise, is about 1^- m. in length, low, and covered with bushes; the surrounding reef projects to 
the S. about a mile, and to the N.N.W. of the isle there is a bank with breakers on it. 

Hes Poivre, in lat. 5° 43' S., Ion. 53° 23' E., are two small islands, wuthm a mile of each 
other, in an E. and W. direction, bearing N. by E. from He Marie Louise. Reefs extend around 
them to a considerable distance, and 7 or 8 m. to the N. there is a bank, dry at L. W. 

He de Eoches, in lat. ^ 41' S., Ion. 53° 45' E., or 22 m. E. of Poivre, has a bank extending 
around it about 4 leagues to the N. or N.W., and 2 leagues to the E wuth only 2i fathoms on it 
in this part, and mostly from 5 to 13 fathoms to the N.W.; but m a S. direction the bank extends 

only a small distance from the isle. -r^ ^ n j -n j- x i 

lie St Joseph, in lat. 5° 27' S., and 4 or 5 m. E. of He de Eos according to the observations 

of Mr Russell of H M. S. Topaze, who explored most of these islands in a small vessel, while the 
frirtate lay at Mahe during the Mauritius hurricane months. The descnptions and positions here 
given of the Amirante Islands and others are from observations of Mr. Russell, or Captain 
Lloresby, which correspond with each other, but differ much from the positions assigned to them 
by the French. We doubtless need a much more detailed examination of all these islands and 

lie de Ros in lat. 5° 24' S., is nearly on the meridian of Eagle Island. To the N. of it about 
13 m. is the S. extremity of a shoal-bank, marked with 2 fathoms in that part, from thence^ stretch- 
in'^ nearly to Eagle Island, with soundings of 4 to 9 fathoms. When He de Eos bore S.E. 12 m., 
Lieut. Hay found fathoms, rocky bottom, then steered N. by W. 3 m., and was off the bunk. 
Sund-bauks and coral reefs extend far W. of St. Joseph, making the channel between that island 
and He de Eos narrow and dangerous. 

’ ISLANDS and BANKS to S. of the SEYCHELLES. He Platte is in lat. 5° 484' S., Ion. 
55® 28' E., by Captain Moresby, who passed 3 m. to the E. of it, and hud no bottom with ! 
loO fathoms; but off its S.W. end a bank is said to extend 4 or 5 leagues, having from 2 to i 
fatlioms, sand and coral. From the N. part of the i.slaiid a reef extends to tho iNa and N.W. 
3^ rn., and also about 2 m. from the other parts of tho island. This island is composed of coral, 

and is about im. in length 


Ccetivy Island {centre), in lat. 7® 10' S., Ion. 56'' 20' E., is low and sandy, but covered with 
trees, extending N.W. and S.E. 3^ m., having off tlio N. and N.\V, points, in the S.E. mon- 
Boon anchorago on a bank of sand stretching h m. from the shore, in 7 to 17 fathoms. 11 is 
Maicstv’s ship touched here in April, 1822, and found abundance of turtle: water imiy bo 

procured close to tlm anchorage. The reef exteiuL fir to the 8. Captuin IMallie earned on a 
manufactori of cocoa-nut oil here in 1811. Mr. E. Taylor, the comimindcr of the ship 
having called at tins island for water on his voyage to Hombay, states that a coral ivet extends 
from file S W. point of the island, on which tho sea breaks as far as ho could see Irom the poop of 
ins ship, and, a(V:ording to the testimony of a resident, to the distance of 9 ni.; and the 

N. end of iho island another reef extends 2 m. He r.-couimcnds roimchug the N. iKunt at tJie 















distauce of at least 3 m., and to bo careful not to stand too far to the S.W., as there are some 
shoal patches in that direction from the anchorage. He procured supplies of good water and cocoa- 
nuts, and states that vegetables and fowls may bo procured. A coral bank with 11 fathoms is I 
sliown on the chart about 3 leagues to N.W. of Ccetivy. ^ 

Adelaide Bank is thought to be situated about 15 leagues N.E. from Ccetivy; and La Con¬ 
stant Bank is in lat. 0° 19' S., Ion. 56^ 25' E., has 11 fathoms, about N.N.W. 6 or 7 leagues i 
from Adelaide Bank. Success Bank is said to be in Ion. 56° 40' E. Captain Moresby thought j 
tliese banlis unite on the meridian of 56° 35' E., between lat. 5° 10' and 5° 40' S., and that they 
are a continuation of the Grand Mahe Bank. ' ! 

. ^ I’ortnne Bank, named by Kerguelen after his vessel La Fortune, which anchored on the bank I 
in 11 fathoms, sand, being apprehensive of driving upon Bome sand-hank. The multitude of sh.arks 
about them made the sea luminous like breakers; of these they caught above fifty, and a great 
quantity of crabs, with which the sea was covered. When daylight appeared, no danger was dis- 
ccrnml^ Ihis bank was discovered 31st May, 1770, by tlie Verelst, Captain Compton, who found 
the -W-E. end of tho bank to be in lat. 7° 11' S. Immediately after losing soundings, the sea i 
legained its proper colour, with the usual swell. Numbers of ground-sharks were seen during the 
tunc they were on the banlv. The Surat Castle, on her passage from Mauritius to Madras, crossed 
over this bank, in from 15 to 10 fathoms, least water, coral rocks and coloured shells. An ajipoar- 
ance of breakers was seen on the W. edge, with strong ripplings round it. The space, over which I 
soundings have been obtained, lies between lats. 7° 11' and 7° 25' S., and Ions. 56° 45' and , 
57° 15' E. Small traders have found 9 fathoms, in lat. 7° 18' S., Ion. 57° 15' E.; but whether i 
it bo one large bank, or three distinct shoal patches, ^vo do not know. Tlie Sir Stephen Lush- | 
ington, after passing the island Ccetivy, next day got upon Fortune Bank, and carried soundings of | 
10 to 12 fathoms, steering E. for 7m.; coral rock and sand were plainly-visible under the ship; 
by observations taken on tho bank, it was found to be in lat. 7° 7' S., and 31 m. E, of the island I 
Coetivy by chronometers. This is the same part of the bank where the Wasp, in 1866, sounded in ( 
13 and 14 fathoms. The India ship Abercrombie Eobitison, Captain J. Inues, in April, 1830^ 
carried regular soundings from 10 fathoms, the least depth, to 17 . fathoms, water, steering by 
E. about 5 or 6 m. over the N.W. edge of the bank, supposed, which part was found to be in lat. 

'7° ()' S., Ion. 56° 50' E. About 45 leagues to the N. from Fortune Bank, in about lat. 5° J2' S., 
there is another hank accordhig to the French, with soundings on it from 13 to 31 fathoms; this is 
the E.-most discovered bonk on the Seychelle plateau. ' 


MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL. i 

W. COAST OF MADAGASCAR—WINDS, QUERENTS—^THE CHANNEL PASSAGE. j 

(Variation, at Cape St. I\Iary, and Europa Island, to Zamdesi River, 19° W.; at Comoro I 

Islands, 11° W.) | 

Tho Mozambique Channel, or Inner Passage, formed between tho Coast of Africa and the 
Island of Madagascar, is in the narrowest part, nearly opposite to tho town of Mozambique, about | 
74 league-} wide, but much broader at the 8. pirt, opposite to Cape Condentes. ■ 

Cape St. Mary, tho S. extreme of j\lada;(uscar, is in lat. 25° 39' S., \on. 4:)° 7' E ;■ tho , 
vicinity cd’ the cape is lofty and seen afar off. The coast from Cape St. Maiy, to the E., t.>v.-ards . 
Fort Dauphin, is mostly bold, with depths of 40 and fiO fathoms, about 4 or 5 m. olT :>hore, on a [ 
bank of regular soundings that fronts tho S. part of Madagascar, which is here mountainous. 1 
From Capo St. Mary to the W., as far as Point Barrow, in lat. 25° 15' S., Ion. i t" F . tho- , 
depths are usually 14 or 16 fiithoms about 2 or 3 in. off shore, and a Kuik of reguliU' seiniding.s. | 
Star Bank, extends along the coast between these headlands, projecting from 5 to 9 leagues o«l 
shore, with depths of 27 to 30 fathoms on its outer edg.;, about 14 leagues W. fr*>m Cm|u; 8t. iHary, 1 
and 8 league.- S. from Point Barrow: from this outer extremity it naiTv>ws towai-ds the cemt, 
fonuing a cciivex outline. j 

Star Reefs, distant from 2i to i leagues W.S.W. and S.W. of Point Barrow, consist of .-.cvcml | 

detached coral ivcfs with hjt’^h breakers on them, oxteuding nearly N.N.Fi. .and S.S.W. fro’n lat. 
25° 17' l'> * 14° 18' E. Tozor Patch, in lat. ' 12' 8., bn a 41>' IT E., a \ 

part of these reefs, li- s 7 i m. N.\\\ of Point BaiTowe and 3^ m. AV.X.W. of Lcvcu Island, ilio j 
latter being a higli isbe surrounded by a reef, about, -i t m. N.W. l y N. of Barrow, and j 

^ Thi) i\vj 5' to the JL of ly A.'aiii.I Ovvoii, o . the of jhc Cape of Tool 

Hope Ob^^orrelory B aie.vtabaa to be i.S ly’ JC, y:,C:ol of la 23 36" IC, uy by b» n. 
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Croker Bay is formed to the N. of the point. There is a passage inside the Star Reefs, with 16 to ' 
8 fathoms near Point Barrow, also between the latter and Leven Island : the soundings are from [ 
8 to 5 or 4^ fathoms in Croker Bay. This part of the coast should not be approached in the night, ' 
because the Star Reefs are very dangerous, partly above water, and distant upwards of 4 leagues 
from land; these reefs are steep-to, on the W. side, with high breakers. Her Majesty’s ship 
Intrepid had no ground at 150 fathoms, w'hen 3 m. off; when about 7 m. off, the land was in sight ’ 
from the mast-head. To the N.W. of Star Reefs, in lat. 25° 3' S., near the coast, lies Barracouta | 
Island, which is small, surrounded by rocks and breakers, with soundings of 12 and 14 fathoms | 
inside, between it and the coast-reefs that extend 2 m. off shore in this part. There is a small | 
port between coral reefs, opposite this island. - 

Ships intending to touch at St. Augustine Bay, or to make the land to the S. of it, should not 
approach the coast to S. of lat. 24° 30' S., as that part in the vicinity of the Star Reefs is little t 
frequented. From this latitude to St. Augustine Bay, the duection of the coast is generally about • 
N. by E., having a fronting reef 2 or 3 m. from shore, upon which the sea breaks high in most j 
places. The land is of middling height near the sea, and high in the interior. 

ST. ATOUSTINE BAY has at the entrance Nos Vey, or Sandy Island, in lat 23° 38' S., [ 
Ion. 43° 38' E., a small, low island, about 2 m. from the S. shore, with shrubs on it, and a w’hito 
sandy beach. A ship coming from the S., for St. Augustine Bay, should steer along shore at 
2 leagues^ distance; when it is a])proached, the high land about it will be seen, which near the sea ' 
is of middling height, but much higher at some distance inland; a table-hill, called Westminster 
Hall, a considerable distance in the country, will be discerned on the N. side of the bay. When 
Sandy Island is perceived, a course must be steered to pass it on the N. side, where a ledge of ' 
rocks projects upwai’ds of a mile to the N.N.W., and nearly 1 m. from the W. and S.W. sides, it is , 
fronted by foul ground, steep on the W. side; but a bank of irregular soundings extends about 
2 and to N. of the island. A ship may borrow' on this bank to 12 or 13 fathoms in passing i 
Sandy Island, to avoid the shoals on the N. side of the bay, on which the sea breaks in stormy | 
weather. In running to the E. from Sandy Island, soundings may be preserved by steering 
towards the first low sandy point on the S. shore, from which a reef projects m., with breakers » 
usually on it. There are 9 and 10 fathoms, water, close to the breakers, and 14 or 15 fathoms at | 
2 cables outside, from whence it deepens gradually to 28 fathoms, and at a small distance farther | 
out, no soundings- ... i 

The S, shore of the bay is low and sandy to the Tent Rock, w'hich is in lat. 23° 35' S., Ion. 
43° 40' E., an isolated rock, below U. W. mark, about half a cable’s length to the W. of the stoep 
cliff at the water’s edge, which is tlie W. end of the high land on the S. side of the river. The 
S. shore is lined by a reef, covered at half-tide, but the constant surf usually shows the limit of 
danger, except near tiie E. part, where two rocks are situated on its outer edge; these are always i 
visible when the tide is not high, appearing at three-quarters flood, or one-quarter ebb, like two 
small boats or canoes ; but they are covered at high spring-tides. From these rocks, the reef con¬ 
verges toward the shore near Tent Rock, leaving a bank of soundings to the N., which is the 
proper anchorage. A swatch in the reef, with 10 or 17 fathoms close to it, moltes the soundings 
not a certain guide in passing along; for ships have struck on this part of the reef, by hauling in 
towards it, when they could not get ground with the hand-lead. 

With the sea-breeze, which usually sets in about mid-day, a ship, after passing Sandy Island, 
may steer direct for the bottom of the bay, keeping a moderate distance from the edge of the reef; 
at other times, when the wind prevails from the S.W. and S., she ought to pass the ^breakem off the 
low sandy point in 14 or 15 fathoms, and the swatch in the reef may be passed in 21 fathoms, 
there being 34 fathoms, water, about 2 cables’ length farther out, and then no soimdings. 

Between the swatch and the two rocks which appear at three-quarters tide, the reef is nearly 
btcep-to in some places, but a sliip may steer along, getting a cast at times, in 29 or 30 fathoms. 
There are 12 fathoms a small distance outside of the tworocl^s, and 30 fathoms N. ^ E. from them 
about 3 cables off, from whence the bank shelves suddenly into deep water. A ship should 
coiiliiiue to steer to the E., with the N. point of river l.>f'aring about E. J S. till Westminster Hall 
is on with a low sandy point on the N. side of the bay, bearing N.E. ^ N. ; she w^ill then begin to 

get into tolerably regular souudingi on the bank, and tlie two small rocks on the edge of the reef 

will lieur about S.W. Th..* dcpih di creases soinewliat gradually on the bank, from 20 fathoms near I 

the outer edge, to 9 and 10 faihoinH toward 'J’ent Rock. | 

The anchorage is in « to 12 fatboms, the Tent Rock bearing S. i E. to S. ^ W., good lioldiug- j 
ground, which is the best situation, and where there is most rrK)m. No ship should let go an anclior j 
in more Ihuu 15 or 10 fathoms, unless it is with Tent Rock bearing 8. ^ E., and then in not more i 
than 18 or 20 fathoms, for tlie bank shelves off suddenly from 24 fathoms in most places. The I 
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LitrepicI, in lOj failioms, had Tent Rock bearing S. J W. off shore a short mile. The anchorage 
abreast the Tent Rock is about 6 m. distant from Sandy Island. 

A ship should moor E. and W., that she may ride between the two ancliors ^7ith an open hawse 
W’hen tlie wind blows strong from the N., which sometimes happens; in some places, if she moor 
N. and S., the outer anchor would be in very deep water. During the N.E. monsoon it is con¬ 
sidered dangerous to lie in this bay, the Northerly, and N.W. winds, which prevail much in that 
season, blowing directly into it, accompanied by a heavy swell. High water on F. and C. of moon 
at 4 h. 30 m. Rise of tide 13 ft. Variation, 18° W. 

Onglahe River, called by the Englisli Dartmouth River, opens into St. Augustin Bay. The 
N. point of this river is a steep bluff, and the S, one, which is also steep, has a low woody point 
terminating it to the N. The river can only be entered by a ship’s boat at half-flood. Some 
1 renchmen have lately settled 2 or 3 leagues up the river, where cattle are procurable. They 
export salt beef to Re-union and Mauritius. Wood and w’ater are got nesir the entrance of the 
river. The Intrepid towed her water on board in rafts, but found it tedious, the distance being 
neai'ly 3 m., and several casks were lost on the bar by the surf. At L. W. spring-tides, the depth 
on it is only 2 It., and the stream runs almost constantly down the river, although the perpendicular 
flow of tide is 12 and 13 ft. on the springs. Alligators are seen in it at times. Ships generally 
get a good supply of bullocks, sheep, and poultrj’^ at this place; but it has been customary to give 
the King of Baba a present when a large supply is wanted, to induce him to encourage his people 
to trade ; vegetables are scarce. The inhabitants are hospitable, but subtle and prone to revenge. 

Tullear Harbour, about 4 leagues to the N.E. of Sandy Island, is formed by a rocky bank 
running parallel to the shore, within which there is anchorage near a small river. The coast from 
the point N. of St. Augustine Bay to this river is fronted by a reef (on which the India ship 
Winterton was \sTecked, by standing too near the land in the night), and it forms the E. side of 
harbour. The outer reef lies above a league from shore in some places, and is steep to outside. 
The entrance to the harbour, round the N. end of outer reef, is about a mile wide, with 14 to 
18 fathoms, water, decreasing in depth as you approach the anchorage, which is in 6 and 7 fathoms 
near Tullear Town; but the bottom being rocky, this place is not frequented; however, native pilots 
can take a vessel in. The S. entrance is rocky and more intricate. 

The Arabella sent her boat ahead to sound, and followed into the N. passage h ading into 
Tullear Harbour, least water fathoms on the bar, then deepened gradually to 12 fathoms, keeping 
nearest to the S. shore, and steering S.S.E. to bring Westminster Hall to bear about S.E.; after¬ 
wards anchored in 6 fathoms, ooze, mid-channel between shore and breakers, the latter braring 
N.W., distance off shore 1 m., and hatl 7 fathoms within a cable’s length all round the ship. 
Procured sumo bullocks, and at 0 a.m., weighed with a land-breeze at S.E.; lieost water 8 fathoms 
in running out over the bar. Variation in 1859, 18° W. 

Manombo River is next to Tullear; the anchorage off it, called Ranou-beh, is goo^l 
holding-ground according to Captain do Langle, but we need better surveys of this coast, 'llu- 
coast from Tullear Bay to the N. continues to be lined by reefs, at 2 or 3 m. distance in some 
places. 

Murderers Bay, in lat. 22° 12' S., Ion. 43° 18' E., is very shoal inside the entrance, wUcro 
there are from 3 to 6 fathoms between the reefs, but only a few feet water inside, although the Bay 
is 3 or 3.Vm. in extent; a reef projects about 2m. from the high land on the S. side oi the mouth 
of this Bay. Murder Island lies about 8 in. to the N. of Murderers Bay, and a reef projects 2 in. 
from it to the S. and S.W., and 1 m. to the W. Grave Island is 7 m. farther N.. in lat. 21'^ 57' 
8., also fronted hy a reef; and two delaclicd reefs, called Bowie Reef and Parsons Reef, arc in i 
direct line between these islands. Those islands and reefs are distant about 2^^ m- irmn shon\ 
having a channel with from 6 to 12 fathoms, water, bi twixt them and the reef that hues the e-ost. 
When engaged on the survey of the coast in 1824, Mr. Bowio and Mr. Patsmis, muhhipmen of 
Ji. M. S. Barracuuta, under Admiml Owen, wore absa.ssiuatod by tho natives on Vimlo) Isla.id, and 
baried on Grave Island; those appropriate' names were given to tho islands, iustoavl of I'i.'sl and 
Second, as forinerlv marked on charts. 

CAPE ST. VINCENT, in lat. 21° 54' S.,lon. 13° 20' K., and n m. E. by N. of Or ne Island, 
bus the River St. Vincent, or Joune-a-Minty to tho N., frontlul by iblands and ivels, tla' iTiie'i 
reefs being about 2 leagues distant from shore, with no sfuindiiigs outsiilo, iili cb r.c t' dai-gor. 
The Cape is also fronted by a detached reef, oxlcni]i''g 41 m ] rn;*l]ol to the c* s-i. f \i 

and tho Bliorc-reof, a iiavrovv channel with from 3 to 5 fithorns. r, en.d t!i.'t: arc II 
15 fathoms between its S. extremity and tho reef surrounding Or .ve Islusri. In the. N. of 
dangers, the coast continue::; to ]>i; fV)rtiiiod by veris. having a of soimdicLr: from 12 to 

8 fathoms, extending 5 or Om. off; and in lat, 21° 2 )' b. ll'.c boi l linitiN E. for about 0 U ageos. 
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and is formed of many broken points and inlets, with contiguous shoals, and soundings of 9 to 
15 fathoms within 3 or 4 m. of the limit of danger. 

Crab Island, in lat. 4' S., is 10 m. off shore, and Barlow Island, in lat. 20° 50' S., is 
nearly the same distance: these islands are small, fortified by reefs, with patches of reefs between 
them, and other patches lie in a N.N.E. line from Barlow Island, as far as lat. 20° 40' S. There 
is a passage with from 15 to 6 fathoms, water, between the coast and these isles and reefs, which 
appear to be situated on the verge of the bank of soundings, for there is no ground with 100 fathoms 
a little to the W. of them. All the coast hereabout is low, and from lat. 21° to 20° S., extends in 
a N.N.E. direction, with a bank of irregular soundings from 7 to 20 fathoms, projecting 4 and 
6 leagues off shore; and in lat. 19° 55' S. about 10 leagues off, there is a bank with 16 fathoms, 
water. 

MOTJnOXTDAVA, in lat. 20° 18' S., Ion. 44° 19' E., is a place where some trade was formerly 
carried on, and where a ship may get refreshments. Water is procured in the rivers adjacent to 
the road. The anchorage is in 8^ or 9 fathoms, with a remarkably high tree bearing E.S.E. near 
the sands which bar the Fivers Youle and Mouroudava. This place is seldom freciuented by 
European ships, being exposed to N.W., S.W., and W. winds. The Cordeliere reported a shoal 
with 9 fathoms, in lat. 20° 8' S., Ion. 43° 4T E., neaidy 13 leagues to W. of Mouroudava. 

The coast from Mouroudava continues low, with shoals to Parcellas River, in lat. 19® 35.v' 
S., at the bottom of a bay, wherein lies the village of Soit-Ranu. The river is large, bringmg down 
the heavy rains from the central mountains of Madagascar. I’lie crew of a wrecked French ship, 
Marie Caroline, are said to have been murdered in this bay. From Parcellas River it takes a 
N.W. direction to lat. 19° 8' S., then about N. by E. | E. to 18° 5P S., opposite to which pjut the 
S. limits of danger on the Parcel or Barren Islands Bank commence. 

The Parcel, or Parcella Bank of soundings extends a great distance from the coast of 
Madagascar, having several dangers over it, some of which are about 7 leagues from the coast. 
The S. limit of this bank is a Rule to the S. of the Barren Islands, and it reaches nearly to Cape 
St. Andrew: the soundings on it are in many places very uneven, the bottom being generally 
composed of coral and sand ; and the W. edge is steep to sea-ward. 

BAEB.EN ISLANDS, about seven or eight in number, are small and low, with white sandy 
beaches, and shrubs on them: reefs and breakers project from some of them, with other detached 
reefs far from them; betwixt w'hich, and also among the islands, there are soundings from 7 to 
15 or 16 fathoms. The S.-most danger, called the South Sand, is placed by Owen in lat. 18° 41' 
8., Ion. 44° 1' E.; the South Island in lat. 18° 34' S., Ion. 43# 56' E.: the North Island in lat. 
18° 18' S., Ion. 43° 46' E. ; the North Sand in lat. 18° 3' S., Ion. 43° 54' E.; the West Breakers 
in lat. 18° 10' S., Ion. 43° 44' E. Heavy breakers were also seen in lat. 18° 2' S., Ion. 43° 44' 
E., about 3 leagues to the W. of the North Sand, and this part is better avoided as unknown and 
dangerous. These islands and reefs being on the S. and W. edge of the Parcel Bank, several ships 
have been in danger of running on them in the night, when steering for the edge of the bank. 

Caution. Experience has proved that the neighbourhood of these islands is very dangerous, 
and that neither they nor the S.W. part of the bank ought to be approached without great caution; 

I a ship should haul out instantly to the W., if she happen to get soundings on this part of the bank. 

I Koora Kyka is a small place, in lat. 17° 53' S., to the S.E. of Coffin Island, \s4jere a ship 
j may anchor, and procure water in case of necessity. Close to the N. of this place lies the small 
I River Vulla, directly opposite to Coffin Island ; and 8 leagues farther N. is the River Manumbaugh, 

' in lat. 17° 11^ S. Between Coffin Island and the coast there are irregular depths of 14 to 8 fathoms 
I near the island, shoaling to 6 and 6 toward the coast. If a ship intend to pass through this channel, 
or to anchor at any of these places, caution is requisite, to avoid the coral patches along the W. coast 
i of Madagascar. The tides set strong through the channel between Coffin Island and the main 
land. 

• COFFIN ISLAND, or Savou, in lat. 17° 29' S., Ion. 43° 45' E., is small and low, of black 
! a]‘p<iarancc, with a wliite sandy beach: it has been mistaken for the island Juan do Nova, by 
' several navigators in passing, from their not having seen the adjacent coast of Madagascar, whicii 
' licroubout is low n6ar the sea, but inland has a conical volcanic peak, and is goncrally mountainous. 
I’his island is 10 m. from the coast, and dangerous to approach on the N.W. and S.W. sides, as 
Bbojil de tached coral banks project there 5 and 0 in., and its surrounding reef runs off 1 and 14 m. 
At 2 leagues to the N.W. of it, there is a bank called Vulla Sand, nearly covered at H. W. spriug- 
tides. witli two detached reefs between the hitter and the island, having overfalls from 18 to 
4 fathoms nr«>nnd and betwixt them. 

Doubtful Shoal. The Taunton Castle, in 1791, struck on a bank of coral and sand in 
3i fatboma, in the act of sounding. This coral patch wa^: not found by the officers under Captain 
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Owen, although they searclied for it with the Taunton Costless cross-hearings ; but such shoals arc 
(hnicult to find. When aground, CofBn Island bore E.N.E. about 5 m., and a sand-bank N.X.E. 
about the same distance. To the N.W. the water was found to be very shoal, but deepened fast 
to the S.W. A small anchor being laid out in this direction, the ship was hove into deep-water: 
lie tide had flowed 13 It. when the ship floated, the sand-bank then nearly covered, just visible 
lom the mast-head, the tide setting 0. m. an hour to the N.E. It is certain that the ship struck 
somewhere, but the bearing of Coflin Island was prohahhj wrong ; for the vessel’s cutter was sent 
to examine the bank to the S. and E. of the island. To the E., between it and the ^Madagascar 
s 1010 , tile depths decreased to 5 and 6 fathoms, soft ground, in mid-channel, shoalmg as the island 
or 1 C coast was approached to 3 and 3i fathoms, hard ground: the water in it was thick, contain- 
ing a quantity of weed, and the tide set sti;ong through it to the N. 

Q soundings near the island, by Owen’s survey, are IG, 14, and 12 fathoms, decreasing to 

^ anc fathoms in mid-channel; which latter deptlis continue at the distance of 4 or 5 m. from 
He coast, both to the N. and S. of Coflin Island, although there are patches of 4 or 5 fathoms in 
some ])laces. Variation 1-1° W. . 

The Porpoise Beef, even with the water’s edge, lies in lat. 16° 5-1' S., about S or 3j^ leagues 

^ ^ 3-fathoms shoal about 15 m. to N. of Porpoise. The Parcel 

■oank, as already observed, along the S.W. and W. verge, is generally steep, having a sharp 
declivity from 30 or 35 fathoms to 50 and 00 fathoms, no ground. 

Chesterfield Island, or Sand-Bank, the centre, in lat. 16° 17' S., Ion. 43° 55' E., is said to 
be about a mile in length E. and W., and 10 to 15 ft. above tlie sea; having on it a rock, with a 
patch of reddish sand to the E. of it, on which the sea breaks furiously, though the weatlitr be 
moderate. In a direction about W, -i N. from the shoal, for 13 or 14 leagues, a line of soundings, | 
from 22 to 18 fathoms, was taken; and from 22 to 16 fathoms were foufld in a N.X.E. direction I 
for leagues from the shoal; but beyond these soundings,- this N.W. verge of the Parcel Bank ' 
has been little examined. The barque Euphrates, in 1862, is said to have noticed a breaking reef ^ 
e.xtending about 4 m. off its W. side.* ' t 

In running to the N., the Chesterfield Shoal may be avoided by keeping outside the bank of j 
soundings, or by just venturing to get a cast of deep soundings at times, on the N.W. verge of the | 
Parcel Bank. Proceeding to.the S., this shoal may be avoided- in the same manner, by keeping \ 
outside, or by sighting Juan de Nova. 

Soundings off the Coast. The plateau of soundings, called the Parcel Banks, extends fully 
10 leagues to the W. of Coflin Island; then its margin runs up about N., passing 8 or 9 lea'-»iiGs 
to tlio E. of Juan de Nova; and it is appairntly the same hank which continues !N., and is fcTund 
more than 20 h aguo.s to W. by N. of Chipe St. Andrew. 

JUAN DE NOVA, or St. Christopher Island, in lat. 17° 3' S., Ion. 42° 4S' E., has in 
most old charts been marked as two islands, at a great distance from each other; the Dutch, 
however, -seem to have known that only one island did exist at a distance from the coast of ^ 
]\hKbigascar in this pca't of the channel, which is called Juan de Nova in Van Keukn’s chart It * 
is 21 m. in length, and about 8 or 9 leagues to the W. of the edge of the Parcel Bank; groni ! 
numben-. of aquatic birds seen generally in its vicinity. It may be seen about 4 leagues from .the 1 
poop oi a larg<! ship, or 6 leagues from mast-bead, having a small central elevation, covered with 
slirub.s. 'Fho Portuguese call it San* Joao da Nova. 

Soundings. Oil the E. end, shoal and breaking water extends m. ; and to t)i6 ^V . alsct, 
for 1 m. or more. Anchorage, during the S.W. monsoon, may bo had to N.E, of the hlanJ. at I 
1} iifc, or 2 m. oO, in t to 10 fathoms, ^and; this bank shows its<*lf by the ligliler caiour of 
the water. " ' 

CAPE ST. ANDREW, in lat. lb° 11' S., Ion. 44'^ 31' ]%., is about 20 or 30 KagU'- / t«> ilic , 
N.E, of iManumbaugh River; being the N.W. extremity of Madaga., ar, the land rn)in bence tukes i 
an E. direction, 'Ihe N.W. coast of ^ladagascar from this cape to Cn|^e Amine bad for u centiiv\ I 
been little known to English navigators, until Captain David. exi>lmnd the liarboni'y, i 

ami nearly the whole of this pai*t, during a trading Y *ya|.;0 al »i(g it, in 18ii2. And in 1824 and i 
ls-.>5, llie C(j i t-line and liar) our. v.r-rv examined and .surveyod bv M. M. ships Lirrn and ' 
Ban/rniita, undtr the eomm.ind of t/apt;iin W. r Dv.en. C.-q'luins de Langlo and dehenne, of ilvo I 
Erench Navy..ha\o added much to o-.r knowledge srnee ilo n. The iJnuonfUii Evouch ship 
reported a shoal about .11 kagues to N.E. by N. of i ’.ipc 'st. Andrew. j 

I The Coast at St. Andrew, and to t]ie E., is low, and suid b* be fronted with trees : but 
* toward^' ji yana Day tljcre are downs of a teddi^ h colour, 'riiis is a part of ibe kingdom uf lb<»iiia. ' 


* We sliauld ho CircAful fo.’ belt..’ arcaunti of Cl''ti’rlicM Ciuik and .hi.an do Nova l?luud, 
___...;._ . _____ 
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or Boueni (Boyana). Captain Wilson, B.N., says that “the import slave-trade is still carried on 
(though to no great extent) from the E. coast of Africa in Arab dhows. These vessels take in their 
slaves probably somewhere about Angoxa Eiver; then cross over to Cape St. Andrew, and exchange 
them for cattle (at the rate of four head of cattle for one slave) with the neighbouring petty chiefs; 
these cattle are sold to the French at Nos Beh, after which the dhows go to Ozsanga (a fine, large 
bay and river abreast of Nos Beh), and there load with rice, which cargo is taken to Zanzibar or 
Quiloa.” 

Caution. “ From the imperfect way in which the coast has been surveyed, it is most 
dangerous navigation; and past experience tells us that, in the event of shipwreck, the natives are 
notlo be trusted. Steamers will soon open up this part of the world, when the value of Mada¬ 
gascar will be fully appreciated. The coal-beds, known to exist in the N.W. side of the island, 
will then become valuable, and one great difficulty in the navigation of Mozambique Channel be 
overcome.” 

BOYANA BAY entrance, or the N.W. point, called Table Cape, is in lat. 15° 59' S., Ion. 
45° 23' E., being about E. from Cape St. Andrew. This bay is about 3 m. wide in the entrance, 
and 6 or 7 m. in length, extending S., with depths from 6 to 4 fathoms, which shoal to 2 and 

1 fathom near the shore and at bottom of the bay, around which there are several small villages. 
At the N.E. angle of the bay there is a cove or circular basin, nearly filled with shoals, but in the 
entrance there .are 2 and 3 fathoms, with 6 or 7 fathoms, water, a little way inside at low tide, and 
the rise is 15 ft.; H. W. at 4^- h. on F. and C. of the moon. 

False Cape, in lat. 15° 46' S., Ion. 45° 43' E., is a rocky headland, about 4 leagues to the 
S. of which lies the mouth of Boteler River, fronted by numerous banks and shoal flats, but has 
I 8 and 9 fathoms, water inside, in some places. Makumba River, about 5J leagues more E., in 
hit. 15° 40' S., Ion. 45° 59' E., is also fronted by shoal banks; but there is a channel with from 
4 to 10 fathoms, water, near the E. shore, going in a S.W. direction, then round the E. point to 
S.E. and E., where a vessel may anchor land-locked in to 6 fathoms, water. 

BEMBATOOELA BAY is large and safe, Majunga Point, on the E. side of entrance, being in 
lat. 15° 43^ S., Ion. 46° 20' E. The entrance is about 3^ m. wide, clear of danger; the depths 
irregular, from 18 or 20 fathoms to 7 and 6 fathoms in some places, particularly near Point 
Safeebingo. on the E. side, inside of which is the village Majunga, or Majunghai. The depths 
from the entrance, by keeping more than mid-channel towards the W. side of the bay, are from 
10 to 20 fathoms to Tandava Point, which is about 2^- leagues within, on the E. side, having a 
reef extending around about Im. from shore, and along the E. side of bay: reefs also front the 
W. shore oj)po8ite to Tandava Point. Bembatooka Town, or Bombetok, is on the S. side of this 
point, where ships may lie land-locked, sheltered from all winds, in 4, 5, or 6 fathoms, close under 
the point near the town. From Bembatooka, the bay widens and becomes a basin, shoaling about 
3 m. within its entrance, and at the head several rivers discharge themselves, having islands 
fronting their entrances. Ikapa River, the largest, is said to flow near Tannarivo, the capital of 
Madagascar, and may perhaps be improved at some future day for commerce. Bembatooka Bay 
is an eligible place to refresh a fleet of ships. Bullocks are plentiful at two dollars each ; rice, 
and other articles, may also be procured at reasonable prices. 

Majambo Bay, the W. point hears E.N.E. from Bembatooka Bay, distant about 50 m., and 
is in lat. 15° 12' 8., Ion. 46° 59' E. The entrance is about 5 m. wide, narrowing gradually to 

2 m., where, at the distance of 3 leagues within, it opens into a capacious basin or inner harbour. 
Soundings in the outer bay are irregular, from 9 to 35 fathoms, and those iu the inner harbour 
more irregular, though veiy deep in places; the greater part of the basin being shoal, except under 
its W. entrance-point (Point Tchinsainansey), where there is anchorage in from 8 to 10 fathoms, 
land-locked, and sheltered from all winds. This bay has several rivers falling into it, with a tahle- 
hill near the rocky point on the E. side of the entrance. The tide flows here on F. and G. to 4^ h., 
and rises 16 ft. Her Majesty’s ship Lyra, in 1864, found a 3-fathoms shoal, about 5 m. to N. by 
W. of tb(.‘ W. point of Majambo Bay; and H. M. S. Vigilant found another with 41 fathoms, 
about 0 leagues to W. by N. of the same point. 

Port Mazambo, in lat. 14° 54' S., Ion. 47° 19' E., and about 9 leagues N.E. of the above, 
appears by Owen's survey to afford good shelter for moderate-sized vessels; having from 2J- to 
7 fathoms in the outer part, with 4 and 5 fathoms, water, inside the island, at the mouth of the 
port or iiasin. whore vessels might anciior in safety from all winds; but a shoal, with GJ and 
lutJininc, lies about 3 lefiguca to the N.W. of the entrance. 

NARREENDA BAY entrance is between the island of Nos Sancassce to tho N.E. and 
Moenuoua Point on tin; W. side; tho latter bearing N.E.-J-E. from the W. point of Majambo 
Bav, distant about 15 leagues. The N. point of Nos Sancassec is in lat. 14° 31' S., Ion. 47° 35' E.; 
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and between the reef that fronts it nnd IMoormona Point, in lat. 14° 41' S., which is also fronted 
by a reel, the entrance into Narreenda Bay is full 2 leagues wide; the rocky Soilhee Islet, rising 
straight 200 ft. out ot the sea, marks w’ell the E. side of the entrance channel; this islet should 
not bear to the S. of S.E. (as a vessel enters from the N.), to avoid the shoal water off the 
S.W. point of Nos Sancassee. The general direction of the bay is about S.W. J S., extendin^^ 
about 8 leagues inland, and is 8 or 9 m. broad near the entrance, and 5 or G m. in breadth at the 
village Narreenda, situated on the banks of an inlet near the bottom of the bay on the E. side. 
Ihe general depths are 15 to 11 fathoms near mid-channel, and along the W. shore ; 5 fathoms 
toward the bank on the E. side; and 4, 5, and 0 fathonls \Yhere the anchorage is, opposite the 
villa^ of Narreenda, where the governor resides. The deepest water is near the W. shore. 

Tides. High water occurs at 4^ h., on F. and C. of the moon; rise of tide 15 ft. 

^ Saba Island lies 3 leagues to N.N.E. of Nos Sancassee, and nearly 4 m. off the coast. 
H. Al, S. Lyra found a 3J-fathoms shoal mid -svay between these two islands, and other shoal water 
e.xtends some miles to the W. of that. We therefore advise ships, when coming from the N., not 
^ allow the E. extreme of Cape Moormona to bear to the W. of S. by E., till Souhee Islet bears 
o.E. Ihere are passages (but a dangerous navigation) for small vessels between Nos Sancassee and 
the E. shore, formed by reefs which sun*ound the two small islands that lie oflP the mouth of Luza 
liiver: this river has 2 fathoms on the bar at L. W., wdth great depths inside, forming an excellent 
harbour, and its entrance is in lat. 14° 37' S., Ion. 47° 43' E., about 7 m. to S.E. of Nos 
Sancassee. 


EADAMA ISLANDS, or Nossy Lava, four in number, between lat. 14° 13' and 13° 56' S., 
are of considerable size, particulaily Nossuvee, the centi'al one, which fronts Port Eadama at - 
3 leagues from its entrance: Point Blair, in lat. 13° 59' S., Ion. 47° 58' E., bounds the entrance | 
on the N. side, and Point Inverarity to the S.; both have extensive reefs projecting far out from j 
them, and several shoals and reefs front the entrance of Port Eadama, with others inside, and 
lining its shores; but there are depths from 7 to 15 fathoms in the fail' channel of this port, which 
is an inlet of the sea from 4 to 3 m. wide, extending first to the S.E. by E. about 3 leagues, and 
then to the S. a great way inland. Martahoola Pedt, a magnificent land-mark, stands 10 leagues 
l<» E.S.E. of Port Eadama. Eaminitoc Bay, formed to the S. of Point Inverarity, is extensive, 
with several shoals; its S.W. extremity, Point M'Cluer, being in lat. 14° 15' S., Ion, 47° 49' E.; 
and Nossamhilleha, the S. Eadama Island, fronts the mouth of this bay, having a passage on either 
side of very irregular depths, from 20 to 5 or 6 fathoms. Eafala Bay is formed on the N. side of 
Puint Blair, and the great reef that projects 4 m. N.W. by W. from this point; reefs also stretch 
along the shores on both sides of this bay, which extends about 2 leagues inland, with deptlis 
usually from 9 to 41- fathoms near the upper part. 

Shoals. There are several shoal patclies, with only 24 or 3 fathoms, water, on them, for 
2 leagues outside the Eadama Islands, which render great caution necessary in any ship passing 
along this part of tho coast, or intending to enter any of the bays, evon with the best chart. Tho | 
oiit(‘rmost shoal (found as yet) is one of 3 fathoms, lying 3 leagues to N. of Nos Saba Island, and ’ 
between that shoal and Nossuvee there are several 'others. Costs of 4 and 5 fathoms are dveii 
al)out 2 leagues to tho W. of the N. point of Nossuvee. 

Ilesides tho above, between Nossuvee and the shore to N. of it, a Bl-fathom shoal is discovorod | 
in mid-channel. In fact, tlu.‘ N. entranco to Port Eadama requires a careful examination. 

Branza Island^ in lat. 13 54 b.. Ion. 17° 47' E., stands close to N. of Nossuvee, and tho 
N. entranco to Port lladama is along tho E. sides, of these islands, but the largo-scale plan is 
needed, if going in without a pilot. ^ 

Bermahomy Islands (tho N.W. part), in lat. 13® 33' vS., Ion. 47° 51 ’ E., aro low woody Mets , 
on a cond reef, distant about 7 leagmos to N.N.1'1 of Eadama Islands, and standing about 4 m. oil ; 
the great aud lofty peninsula that intervenes between Port Eadama and Passandava Bay. A rcet j 
e.vtoiids some distance to S. of those Islands, and a detached shoal about 24 leagues to the S. by W. | 
Passage Island, in lat. 13° 28' S., Ion. 48° 0' E., off Dairymplo Buy, lies loaguos to , 
N.E. by J'k of the Jk'rmahomy Islands. " i 

DALEYMFLE, or BAVATOUBE BAY, in lat. 13° 30' S., Ion. 18° 2' E.. tho entranco being ; 
near the N. peninsula on the W. side of the gi'eat bay, Passandava. It has from 8 to 12 uiihoDiS 
in the entrau(‘e, which is 4 ni. wide between tho reofa; from 0 to 9 fathoms inside, and is reeom- j 
mended as particularly safe and commodious for wootHng, watering, and refitting ships. Wb.eu " 
coming in, keep nearest to the W. point of tlie entrance, which has. about 2.4 or 3 m to the X.W., I 
a small island called PtLssago Island, near tho N. point of tl)o land; when it bears \Y. 1] tliG j 
cour.so is directly S. into Dalrymple Bay, which abounds with fish, but is not inhabited; a ship 
may anchor cither in the »S.E. or b.\Vb arm of the Bay, in from 6 to 9 fathoms, mud. i 
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Winds. When the S.W. monsoon prevails to the N. of the equator, and the S.E. trade-wind 
is most constant and strong off Cape Ambre from May to Oct., a sea-breeze from N.W. blows into 
Passandava Bay during the day, from 9h. or 10 h. a.m. till nearly sunset. The Southerly.mon¬ 
soon is called the fine-weather season, and generally free from gales; but a fresh breeze foV ships 
to work against, when going down the centre of Mozambique Channel. Vessels bound from Port 
Eadama, or from Nos Beh to Mauritius at this season, should work down Mozambique Channel, 
and passing round Cape St. Mary should get into the latitude of AVesterly winds, and so make 
Easting in lat. 25° to 30° S. Off the S. end of Madagascar you generally get the Fort Dauphin 
or E.N.E. winds, and sometimes, about Dec. or Jan., an occasional W. wind may blow for several 
days together between Madagascai* and Mauritius. 

Gales. April seems a treacherous month near Mozambique {see also pages 106 and 116), for a 
hurricane occurred there on April 1st and 2nd, 1858. Also at Zanzibar, on April 15th,A872, a 
disastrous hurricane drove many ships and native vessels ashore. These hurricanes appear to have 
been local. {See also foot-note at page 540.) A French ship, Le Colibri, was lost in a violent 
tornado blowing off shore through the gaps in the high land to the S.E. of Nos Beh. 

The promontopr that forms the \Y. side of Passandava Bay, is very lofty; its highest part, 
Ronnd Mountain, in lat. 13° 38' S., Ion. 48° 0' E., is about 2,500 ft. above sea, and stands 
3 leagues to S.E. by E. of the Bermahomy Islands; and, farther to S.E., there are other peaks 
(about 2,000 ft.), which look down upon Passandava Bay. To the E., and to the S. of Passandava, 
there are still loftier mountains, ]\lartahoola Peak being the grandest, and perhaps 5,000 ft. high; 
and gusts of wind sometimes come down from between these hills. 

PASSAJSTDAVA BAY is a large and deep bight on the E. side of the peninsula, extending iu 
a S. by E. direction to the distance of 6 leagues. Off the E. point'of the Bay lies the large island 
of Nos Beh, between which and the point is the smaller island of Nos Cumba, with an islet called 
the Nine-pin, about 4 m. S. of the former and W. of the latter, in lat. 13° 28' S., Ion. 48° 15' E. 
At the head of the Bay, in lat. 13° 45' S., lies Passandava Town, about 2 m. off which the depths 
are 4, 5, and 6 fathoms, increasing to 20 ajid 22 fathoms towards the entrance, but not always 
regular. The great channel is to the W. of the islands, but there is a passage to the E. of them, 
by which small vessels may enter the Bay. Variation 9° W. in 1859. High water at 5 h. on 
F. and C. of moon; rise of tide 15 ft. There is a watering-place on the W. side of the Bay, inside > 
of the Mamooka Isles, which are small, with shoals projecting to the N.W. of them. Bullocks and I 
refreshments, wood and water, may be procured in great plenty, and on reasonable terms, at most of | 
the above places. The inhabitants are shy to strangers, until acquainted with their business; but ' 
they seemed to be an inoffensive, fair-dealing, and hospitable people. 1 

NOS BEH ISLAND, about 3 leagues in E. and W. diameter, and 4 leagues from N. to S., is 
on important French * Bcttlement to the N. of Passandava Bay. Hellville, the principal town at ! 
present, is at the S. side of the Island, but a swell rolls into its bay with W. winds. Other bays ' 
around tlio Island afford shelter from different winds. The Island has considerable elevation in ' 
many detai:hed hills; but that at the S.E. end, which looks down upon Hellville and adjacent little 
bays, is upwards of 1,400ft. above the sea; and to the S. of this peak, about 4m. off, stands tlie ' 
summit of Nos Cumba Island, which is 600 ft. high. The passage between these two islands is 
choked by shoal-;, and no stranger should attempt it, but a vessel coming from the N., along the 
E. side of Nos Beb, might anchor in 9 or 10 fathoms in Marbacool Bay, about a league to N.E. of | 
Nos Cumba, and get a pilot for Hellville. i 

The W. Entrance to Nos Beh Port and Passandava Bay, has a clear channel, more tlian 
1 league broad, to N. ol Passage Island, in lat. 13° 28' S., Ion. 47' 59' E. ’ A large ship coming | 
from the S., should pass about 2 m. outside the Bermahomy Islands and keep on a N.F. l)y X. course ! 
rill Passage Island beai-s to the S. of E., then slio may steer E. by N., and pass tliat island aht.ut 
1 m. oil. Several shoals lie off tlie W. side of Nos Bob Island, and to a distance of lU ni.; the 
outer patches (having 12 It.), arc 6m. to N.N.E. of P.assage Island; to avoid them, when running 
in, a vessel must have the lofty b.E. peak of Nos Beb bearing between E. and E. S.; with that 
pudi bearing E. by S., she will be too close to danger uij the N. side of ebamnd. i 

Nos Cumba is a round island, whose central peaks bear S.E. about 6 m. from Hellville. This 
inland is a good leading mark into the bay, and so is the Ninepin Islet, which is jihoiit 5 m. to 
W. of Cnmha, and the same di.stance to B.W. by S. of Hellville Jbiy. The Ninei»in may bo 
approached to d m,, bid there is said to be a shoal between it and the \V. entrance, which requires * 
caution, although tliO French surveyors sought for it in vain. The Bay of Marbacool lies to the , 
E, of Nos Cumlai, wiib a good channel between it and Damooly Point, which is on the main land. 

* Nod Beli will he found on Adiuiralty ekni-t, No. 706, of Pa.'^sandavu and Marbacool JJayd. 
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about 5 leagues to the N. by E. of Passandava Town. The depths throughout Passandava Bay 
are great; and although it is a magnificent bay, it is too open to allow of its being represented a"s 
afTording safe shelter to the whole navies of Europe. But two or three safe anchorages exist alonf» 
its \V. shore; these are to the E. of Dalrymple Bay, and known as Bararata Anchorage, and the 
inside of the Mamooka Islands, which are 6 leagues to S. by W. of Nos Beh. 
Marbacool Bay, situated close to the N.E. of Passandava Bay, formed by Nos Beh and Nos 
Cumba on the W. side, and on the E. side by Chimpaykee Island and its adjoining peninsula, has 
depths fi*oni 12 to 5 fathoms, and appears to afford good shelter; but the wide Bay of Chimpaykee, 

^ ^ peninsula and island of this name, is open to N. and N.W. winds. 

SHOALS off NOS BEH. Castor Bank is a long shoal, lying in an E.S.E. and W.N.W. 
ircctiou, and between 10 and 15 leagues to N.W. of Nos Beh; its depths are 7, 9, and 10 fathoms. 

] _ N.E. of Castor, and possibly forms a portion of the same, but has nothing 

though it is extensive, and has soundings of 20 and 24 fathoms at 18 leagues 
to N. by W. of Nos Beh Island. 

Tcr w Soundings. H. M. S. Castor, in 1852, found shoal soundings of 8 fathoms about 8 m. I 
S Great Minow Island. A 5-fathoms-shoal was also found at 6 m. to N. l>y W. of 

JNOs ianiJu, the square islet, in lat. 13° 12' S., which lies to the N. of Nos Beh. Therefore, wo 
aavise manners, when coming from the N., not to approach either the Andromache or Miuow 
Islands, or Nos Beh within 4 or 5 leagues. 

THE MINOW ISLANDS extend from lat. 13° 3' to 12° 43' S., the outermost being 7 leagues 
distant from tlic land; the N. end of Great Minow Island is in lat. 12° 49^' S., Ion. 48°' oQ^E., 
from whence it extend.s in a narrow ridge S.W. by S. about 3 leagues, and here forming an acute 
angle, turns to the N.W. by N. about 5 m. farther, in a ridge of the same breadth, whidi is about j 
1 m. There are several reefs amongst the small isles to tlie S. and S.W. of Great 3]inow Island, 1 
with depths mostly from 10 to 20 fathoms between the isles; and between them and the coast! 
14 fatlioms, decreasing to G and 5 fathoms toward the latter. Green Island lies in the channel 
inside of these isles, about 2 leagues off shore; and tlie N.-most, or Little Minow^ Island, is 7 m. to 
the N.E. of Great Miuow. Chimpaykee Bay is to the S. of Green Island, and to E. of Cbirapay- 
kce Island; the soundings in it are regular. 

Capo St. Sebastian, in lat. 12° 20' S., Ion. 48° 40' E., is tho extremity of a crooked peninsula, 
thiit projects about 3 J leagues from tho main laud, formed of peaked hills, and having a large d(>cp 
hay oil tlie E. side of the peninsula, with two small bays on the W. side, one of which is 3 m. to 
the E. of the extremity of the Cape: several isles front the latter bay, and two reefs or sandy isles 
lie off the mouth of the large bay to tho E. 1 

.^dromache Islands bear about W. by N. from 3 to 4 J m. from the Cape, and between tin m ' 
tlicre is a channel with 18 to 24 fathoms, water. Joseph Island, 3 m. N. of Cape St. Sebasiian, 
and iiL-arer the N. point of tho peninsula, has a narrow bank of 4 to 6 fathoms oil it towards 
^\ oody Island, to tho extent of 3 m., on each side of which bank, and round the island, the f^enonil 
dcjadis are 10, 15, and 19 tathoms. Woody Island, in lat. 12° IG' S., and Ion. 48° 40' E..\s 7 in. 

‘ Joseph Island, having irregular depths near it of 5 to 14 fathoms, and 7 fathoms 
overfal s about 3 ra. outside of it, on tlie edge of the bank of soundings; there are also 1 fathoms 
overfalls on the edge of the bank, about 4.1- leagues to the W. of the Cape, reuderiug great caution 
imccbsaiy in ships which approach this part of the coast; but the depths farther in upon the bank 
usual v iiiciease to 30, 35, and 20 fathoms, irregular soundings. Tho chart shows a doubtful, shoal, 
called Irnmincdiate Bunk, at 5 or 6 leagues to W. by N. of Andromache Islands. 

CAFE AMBEE is about 15 leagues N.E. by N. from Cape St. Sebastian; the const for 
greatest part of tlie distance forms a very wido bay, named William Pitt Bay by Captain Owen, in 
which are s^ovorol islands and shoals near tho land, and others 3 or 4 leagues off, on the verge of I 
the bank of soundings, and nearly in a direct line of E. by N. from Woody Island to-zards tho low | 
peninsula that forms the side of Liverpool Harbour; there are many 4 and 5 fathoms* patches. | 
and tlie following sands above water:—Delight Sand, in lat. 12° 13' Ion. -18° -19' E. : Magnet ' 

, Sand, ill lat. 12° 18' S., Ion. 48° 55' JL; and Moresby Island, about 2 leagues farther to iho ! 

; E.N.E.; and Hay Island off the N. extreme point of Pitt Bay, which is also fronted by rocky 
shoals : inside of wliich two bays are situateil. with depths of 1 to 4 fathoms, the E.-most v;iiV, 
callcvl Port Chancollor by Captain Owen. The low peninsula, that forms tho N.E. boundjirv of 
PiLt. Jtay, boars S.W. by W. 15 m, from C.ape Arabre, and the faco of tho iutcrmeiliatc coast is • 
luvtty straight, hut tliree good ports are found along it. i 

Ports Liverpool. Jeukinson, and Robinson, arc three deep inlets discovered by Captain 1 
Ow. n, llie shore- of which are lined by reefs : but they afford sale slid ter for sliips. The entranco ■ 

, of Port Liverpool is in lat 12° 3' S., Ion. 49° 12' E., with from IG to 22 fatlioms, water, dccrooebag 
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to 9 and 7 fathoms near the upper part of the harbour, which is about 4 m. to S.E. from the entrance. 
Port Jenkinson, distant about m. N.E. from Port Liverpool, has depths 7 to 10 fatlioms at the 
entrance, decreasing to 5 and 4 a fathoms at the uj)per part, which is about IJm. S.E. from the 
entrance, and is altogether much more contracted than Port Liverpool. Port Robinson is in lat. 
l’-l° 1' S., distant IJm. N.E. of Port Jenkinson, and about 2 leagues to the S.W. of Cape Ambre, 
being nearly J m. wide, with depths of 8 and 10 fathoms, and nearly the same inside, to the upper 
end of the harbour, l|-m. to the E.S.E. of the entrance; this seems to afford complete protection 
from the wind and sea; but Port Liverpool is the most capacious of these harbours, bein<^ about 
§ m. wide in the entrance between the reefs, opening to a spacious basin a little way inside” 

From Cape St. Andrew to the N. end of Madagascar, a bank with soundings extends alon<i 
the whole of the coast, projecting from it 2 or 3 leagues in some places, and in others to the 
distance of 8 or 9 leagues from shore. Ships drawing more than 12 ft. water, should be very careful 
in tipproachiug the edge of the bank, where in many places there are only 3 fathoms, coral. 
Several of these coral flats are of considerable extent, and generally situated on the veiW of the 
bank of soundings: it is therefore requisite to keep a good look-out from the mast-head for dis- 
Coloured water, or keep a boat ahead sounding. 


ISLANDS AND DANGERS IN MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL. 

Bassas da India, often called formerly Europa Rocks, were seen by the Europa, Dec. 24tli 
1771 ; this dangerous reef is 7 or 8 in. in diameter, between lats. 21^ 26' and 21° 32/ S., and Ions’ 
39° 41' and 39° 32' E. The largest of the rocks appeared about the size of a long-boat, with the 
.wca breaking over them, which makes it a veiy dangerous reef, for there are no soundings until very 
rloso to the rocks. Captain Huddart saw it in the Bot/al Admiral, Aug. 23rd, 1784. Nothing ' 
, was perceived above water, except scattered rocks like hay-ricks, though probably some part of the 
I flat may dry at L. W.; at the exterior part, the sea breaks heavily all round. The India ship 
j Adl/ir Castle, on her passage to Bombay, saw this danger. May 21st, 1821, and passed to the 
I \y. about 0 m. distant. \\ hen the small rocks, like hay-cocks on the N.E. end of the shoal, boro 
j L. by S., a large rock E.S.E. {\^nth a long dry sand-bank extending to the S.W.), the S.W. end of 
ihc shoal then bore S.S.E., with high breakers on tliis part; and the limits of the danger were 
distinctly seen, except to the E. 

* This danger was named by the Portuguese discoverers, Baxios da Judia, or the Banks of the 
Jcvess; and still called so by that nation, as well as by all European navigators, except those of 
r.ur country, where the first charts of these parts, copied from the Portuguese, substituted the word 
I India, for Judia. Pilot Shoal, about in lat. 21° 10' S., Ion. 39° 2' E., with 3 fathoms only, is a 
I dj.Mgor tliRt lies about N.W., and 11 leagues from Bassas da India. 

! EUBOPA ISLAND, in lat. 22° 22J' S., Ion. 40° 24' E., is about 3 or 4 m. in diameter, of 
’ circular form, with an indentation on the N. side; highest at the N. part, with several small 
' hunniiocks in other places, and a sandy beach fronting the sea; and it may be seen from the mast- 
i head at ilie distance of 5 or 0 leagues in clear weather. It is covered chieflv with brush-wood, 

I oxer plJiig pmo trees on the N. end, which made that part of the island lookmore elevated than 
■ the icst, though these trees were far from lofty. The island had a beautiful white sandy beach, 
with tlic appe.yanceof being safe to approach, as nothing like a reef or breakers could be discenied; 
l»ut a icof projects half a mile or more from the S. end of the island. Owen describes the island 
as easy of access, and abounding in timtle. He also found it much larger than hitherto supposed, 
atid suggested that it should be called Europa Island, and that Europa Rocks should bo named 
I Bassas da India.* 

Mid-CliaMel Passage. It has been already remarked, that the mid-passage through tho 
I'^lozambiquc Channel seerns preferable to that along the Madagascar shore, when ships are certain 
of the longitude; but caution is requisite, when the parallels of Bassas da India, Europa Rocks, 
iii’d Juan de Nova aro approached in the night; for a ship might be close to the breakers before 
ilioy were p rceived, particularly in hazy weather, which prevails in tliis channel. Neither should 
Afru an coast be ajq^roached close, on account of S. currents and baffling winds, often ex- 
P'V’ u F, > ,1 there. (6^ African coast, pages 92 to 90.) j 

AlUi jugli the mid-ch.aunel track seldom frequented, from a dread of tho Bassas da India 
lAnupa Island Rooks, it appears: pr- forable to the route along the Madagascar shore, when the 
Fjavigaior is confident ol his longitude; for many ships Jnivr been in great danger by falling in 
um^Fp^rctedly^ with strcaggling islets or reefs near the coast of Afadagascar. Willi a steady \^ilul at | 

In former vflitiouu of tbri Direi’tory, fh»' uniiii -3 of luiropn Irliind aud Btissae da India wero inter- I 
ch.ifigsd I Oii'y will uow bo ibimd repr. ccnti d on the AUmiralty cliurU. 
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S. or S.S.W., the track to the W. of the Bassas da India and Eiiropa Rocks seems preferable to 
that along the coast of Madagascar, it being cleai’ of dangers. If a ship approach the African 
coast, she may be subject to light winds and S. currents; but in mid-channel the monsoon is 
genenilly strong, and more steady, than on either side of it; although in April, and early in May, 
the best winds will be found by steering between Comoro and the x\frican coast, rather to the W. 
of the iTiid-clmnncl track. 

Juan de Nova Island, or San Joao da Nova, will be found described at page 549. 

COMORO ISLANDS, AND ADJACENT DANGERS. 

The four Comoro Islands lie nearly mid-way between the N. extreme of Madagascar and the 
Afiicau coast; Comoro, the largest and highest of these islands, giving its name to the group: the 
others are IMohiUa, Mayotta, and Johanna: they are all very high, and may be seen from 14 to 
20 leagues in clear weather. The inhabitants are JMahometans, descendants of Arabs mixed with 
Africans, and generally found to be courteous and hospitable; but the natives of Comoro appear 
not to have merited this character when the India ships first traded to India, for the Penelope had 
part of her crew enticed on shore, and destroyed by the inhabitants of this island. 

COMORO, or Angazecha, the highest, is about 11 leagues in length, N. and S., and 4 leagues 
broad; Comoro Mountain, near its S. end, is 8,500 ft. high, a noble land-mark; the whole island 
is volcanic, and some craters are frequently in activity. The anchorage at this island is incon¬ 
venient, and water not easily procured ; European ships now prefer Johanna and ^Mayotta, though 
formerly they sometimes touched hero for supplies. The anchorage is at the N.W. part of the 
island, said to be in lat. 11° 18' S., Ion. 43° E., about or 1^ m. to the W. of Muchamahola, 

the King’s Town, opposite to a small sandy beach; but it is not advisable for a ship to anchor 
under 30 to 35 fathoms, water, for in this depth she will only be distant from the breakers about 

2 cables’ length. E.xcepting the anchorage at the N.W. end, the island is generally steep, having 
no soundings at a small distance from shore; there are, indeed, two small bays, called Iimando and 
Moroon, to the N. of the S.W. point, where the bottom is coral, and the depth 35 fathoms within 
a cable’s length of breakers ; but no vessel should anchor there, without sending a boat to examine 
the place, more especially as a reef of breakers extends from the S.W. part of the island to a 
considerable distance, with shoal coral patches beyond the breakers, upon wliich a ship returning 
from Bombay to England a few years ago was nearly lost. 

Vailheu, or Devonshire Shoal, with least water 4 fathoms, is said to lie 10 m. to W. of the 
S.W. point of Comoro, and shoal water has been reiK)rted to e.xtend for 12 m. farther to tho W. 

Jf a ship intend to anchor at this island, she ought to have the boats prepared to tow when it 
is approached, for she will be liable to baffling light airs and calms, the high land obstructin*^ the 
regular monsoon, and tho tides, which are strong, may be liable to drift her past the anchorage if 
in-ecaution is not taken to counteract their impulse. The town of Muchamaliola is large with 
many cocoa-nut trees, and a sandy beach; at low tide a boat cannot land, as shoal water ex tenths 

3 ra. from tho towu which is the only landing-place. Steering for the anchorage, a bout should bo 

sent ahead to sound, for the bank is steep, and the distance small, from 35 fathoms on its outer 
edge, to fathoms close to tho breakers. Ships might be sheltered from the Southerly monsoon ; 
but It would be dangerous with strong N.W. winds, which, however, seldom happen. Wo know 
too little of this place to recommend it; the French man-of-war visited it. but reported 

unfavourably of the anchorage. Bullocks, sheep.,goats, and tropical fruits arc plontiful, but no 
water can be procured; it is prudent to give tho king a present when a supplv is wanted. High 
water on b and at I J b.; the tides are strong, and rise about 12 ft. on tho springs. 

The S.E. point of Comoro is in lat. 11° ,54' S.. and Ion. 43° 344' F. , bears S. b? E.. I 
d leagues trom the mountain. Variation 10i° W. Maroon, or Maroni, in iat. 11° 41' S.' Ion. I 
43 18 E., seems as good a place as any, to obtain supplies of fresh meat and water, in tho N.E. 
raoiisooii: but ships have to anchor in 25 fathoms, leas than 2 cables from tho rocks; native ! 
vessels enter tho cove at II. W., and lie aground at low tide. I 

MOHILLA at one time was considered, of all these islands, the best for obtaining refresh¬ 
ments; but the preference, for many yeai^s, has been justly given to Johanna, on account of tho 
anchorage being safer-tban at any of tho others. Mohilla tho smallest of these islands lyin r 
E.S.E, and W.N.W. 5 leagues, distant 8^ leagues S. by E. from t'omoro, and 7 leaguofAv tJ 
Jobuuna^ The N. point is in hu. 12° 17' S., Ion. 43° 45' E., and the most elevated part, is near 
the N.W. end ; but it is not quite 2,0i.)0 ft. high. At the S. end of the island are several smiill 
isles, with a coral reef around them, behind winch Van Kciileii described good anchora-To with 
S or 9 fathoms least water, in crus.sing the coral reef to the E. of these isles, where the ground ia 

















plainly seen, but no danger. The soundings within the reef are said to be from 45 to 30 fathoms, 
sandy bottom, where is the anchorage. Doany is also an anchoring-place near the shore, at tlie 
N.E. part of Mohilla, in 8 fathoms at 1 m. off shore, and refreshments may be obtained. Cattle 
aro good and cheap, the island is fertile; coffee and spice trees grows luxuriantly in a "arden 
belonging to the queen, who resides at Doany, in lat. 12° 18' S., Ion. 43° 46' E. There is a%mall 
harbour for coasters within J-m. of the town; a plan of this is given on the Admiralty Cliarts of 
the Comoro Islands. 

A black rock, in lat. 12° 18' S., Ion. 43° 41' E., always above water, lies about 2 m. short of 
the N.W. point of the island, and about 2 m. from shore: in passing this about 2 m. distant, had 
no ground with 30 and 40 fathoms. A reef of rocks above water projects from tho N.W. point of 
iMohilla about Im., and at H m. there is no ground 30 fathoms. Having previously sent a boat 
to examine the shore between Black Rock and Doany, the ship Suffolk, in 1750, stood in with 
boats ahead, sounding, and anchored at 6 p.m. in 24 fathoms, small stones, shells, and coral • 'then 
moored with the stream to the N., in 26 fathoms, off shore -Jm., the N.W. point of Mohilla boro 
W.S.W., the E. extreme E. by S. J S., and a small town S.S.W. The w^atering-place at this 
town was found to be about 200 yards from the beach, up an easy ascent, in a ravine about 12 ft 
deep, formed by torrents from the hills. This was steep, which made it necessary to fill the casks 
with the engine: they were then rolled with great ease from the soft, sandy beach. The run of 
water is clear and constant from the mountains. A reef of rocks extends frgra the point on which 
the town is built, across the little bay where the watering-place is, to two rocks to tho E., which 
are always above water; this prevents boats working the last quarter-ebb and the first quarter- 
flood, as the reef is diy at L. W. The coast between where the ship lay and Doany is very 
dangerous, having several reefs of rocks projecting far out into the sea, so that a ship cannot lie ■ 
nearer than 2ra. from the land; there is a great surf on the shore, and boats cannot go in after | 
ebb. The watering-place at Doany is a mile beyond the town, and not convenient, there being a i 
chopping sea which prevented boats ro\ring. The coast appeared very rocky, about 4 m. farther ' 
along shore to S.S.E.; and, being open to the S.E., a heavy swell came in, and tlie great surf on 
shore would make it difficult to water there. Fruit was had in abundance where tho Suffolk lay, 
but only twenty-seven bullocks could be procured, and many of them small. 

The White Eock, in lat. 12° 24' S., Ion. 43° 58' E., and nearly 4 m. to E, of the S. E. end 
of Mohilla, is about 100 ft. high, with flat top and steep sides. Other islets lie off the S. const. 

Nnma-Choa Harbour, in lat. 12° 25' S., Ion. 43° 47' E., is formed between coral reefs on tho 
S. side of Mohilla, and inside of several islets, having deep water amongst them. The islet Choa- 
Moa, lying i m. off this port to the S. by E., shelters it in a measure from S. winds; but in the 
N.E. monsoon it affords better shelter; the anchorage is in 8 to 10 fathoms, sand and mud. Choa- 
Moa is the E.-most of the 7 islands that lie off the S.W. coast of Mohilla. 

about 2 m. off the S.W. end of Mohilla. 

Tides. High water at 4 h. at F. and C. of moon; tho tide rises 12 ft., and sets along shore, 
the flood to the W., but changes before the water has done rising, as does the stream to the E. 
before it has done falling; the tide-stream is doubtless affected by the almost constant cun^ent from 
Capo Ambre. 

the E.-most of the Comoro Islands, bears from Johanna about S.E,, the breadth 
of the channel between them being 9 leagues. On the S. part of Mayotta there is a sharp conical 
mountain, called Uchongui, 2,100ft. above sea; and at about 5 m. to N.N.E. of that, Maverrani 
Peak stands up, 2,100 ft. To tho N.E. of this mountain, and off the E. extreme of Mayotta, *^lies 
Pamanzai Island, joined by a causeway to Zaudzi Island on its W. side, where the French have a 
light and a government establishment ; here they keep a good supply of coal for French men-of- 
war. Mayotta has about 8,000 inhabitants; several sugar estates are situated at tho E. part. Tho 
island extends N. and S. 7J leagues, the S. extremity being in lat. 13° 0' S., and the N.W. part in 
lal. 12° d i' S.; it is surrounded by a coral reef, to the distance of 3 to 8 m. in some places. There 
are several openings in the reef at the N. part of the island, in 12° 34' S., leading to a place of 
anchorage. 

Saddle Island, or Zambouim (the 1,000 ft. high peak at N.W. part), in lat. 12° 3S' S., Ion. 
d5° 7' E., is situated at the N.W. end of Mayotta, and N.W. A W. 8 m. from it is a dangerous reef 
of U] fathoms. Between Saddle Island and the reef to tho E. by N. of it, is the channel which b.ads to 
an auciiorage, having deep water on the E. side near the sunken reef: but towards Saddle Inland 
there arc only 7 tvo 0 fathoms, m^ar a .spit projecting to tho N.E. and E. Within this Island tho 
depths arc from 16 to 30 fathoms in proceeding to the anchorage near the town, which is now in 
ruins, about 24 S.B.E. from the Ibluud, and abrea.st a bluff lie:idland with rocks overlianging the 
s. a. To tlio S.W. of Saddle Island, rccfs and breakers extend 5 to 7 in. from the shore; and 
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beyoud them a fringing coml reef stretches to the S., and right round the S. end of Majotta, being 
from 7 to 5 m, oil shore, with deep water (but sunken dangers) between. 

Zamboui'ii Passage. Enter with Cape Duamuni on with the S.W. peak of Pamanzai Island, 
about S.E. i S., until Zambouru Peak bears W.; then you must run a little to E.. to get into the 
Narrows, where buoys are placed, going between which you leave the buoy on Prevoyante Shoal on 
your right hand. The reefs are generally distinguished by the colour of the water, and the vessel 
should be piloted from the mast-head. A sailing vessel could seldom enter this Passage from the 
N.; but for departure^ the Zambouru Passage is good, and a pilot should be taken at Zaudzi. 

"^i*D0Ur. The most secure anchorage is on the E. side under Pamanzai Island, off 
Onoa Village, in 9 to 11 fathoms, f m. from the village; and inside- coral reefs. Bandeli Opening 
on the reef, on the E. side, appears to be the best, and lies about 5 m. to S. of the S. point of 
i amanzai Island, having 10 to 28 fatlioms in the channel, which is i m. in width. Some of the 
channels are buopd, and pilots are in attendance. A white obelisk on Mavegani Mountain (best 
seen in forenoon) serves as a mark, leading to the Bandeli Passage when bearing N. 72° W. Care 
IS requisite, when entering for the lirst time without a pilot. In the morning, with the sun behind 
you, the reefs show well from the foreyard. To the S. there are three more openings in the reefs, 
Irom 4 to 6 m. distant, the latter in lat. 12° 59 S. 

fh Boeiii at the S.W. side of the island is a secure anchorage. Boeni Passage 

through the outer reef leads in on an E. course, with Boeni Point in line with the S. peak of 
Mavegani Hills; but should only bo attempted in the afternoon, when the reefs can be seen from 
aloft; otherwise, the inner passage to Boeni should not be attempted without a pilot, as numerous 
detached reefs lie off Boeni Point. 

The Great W. Passage (centre), in lat. 12° 48' S., Ion. 45° 1' E., into Boeni Bay is wide 
and safe, and a ship has room to tcork in, but the afternoon should be chosen, when the "sun is in 
tlio W. Enter on an E. by S. coui-se, with Red Mount (a hill, with red patch near the sea) on 
with Combaui Mountain (a sugar-loaf, on the near range). When the E. point of Booni Pfiiinsula 
comes on with Uchongui Peak about S.S.E., steer for them till within 2m. of the E. point; thcji 
keep away S.E. for Caroni Island, but anchor to the E. of E. Point, if you have not a good chart 
or a pilot. 

The Saziley Passages, on the S.E. sido of tho island, are not much frequented. The 
*S. Saziley, in lat. 12° 59A-' S., Ion. 45° 18' E., is ^^de and good; the mark for entering is Boiini 
Island (at the S. extreme of Mayotta), bearing W. f N., or a distant tuft of trees, bearing W. by 
N. 3 N. over Dapani Point. These passages may be entered in the morning, when the sun is at 
your back, but nothing w'ould justify a stranger in attempting them. 

Currents. In the vicinity of Mayotta the current is very variable. This island appears to bo 
to the S. of the general W. stream flowing from Cape Ambre past the Comoro Islands. B ‘tweon 
Mayotta and Johaima, the current is generally to S.W., but at times sets to tho S.E. with some 
strength: during calm and variable weather. H. M. S. was set from the N.W, to tho 

S.E. part of Mayotta round tho E. side, in two days. About the S, end of Mayotta, an E dUTont 
is very common. Ships are frequently liable to calms and light winds near these isbuids partieu- 
larly at the changes of the monsoons, when the cuiTents are also variable. 

JOHANNA, or Anzuan, is moro frequented by European ships than anv oilu*r place of 
refreshment m the Mozambique Channel; it is higher than Mohilla or MavotU, tbom>h nut so 
much elevated us Comoro. The mountain called Johanna Peak, 5,100 ft. hi-h, is rather of an 
oblong form I"”’ 27‘ E. Tho 8. oxuonniv of 

island IS in lat. Ig i>o 3 lou. 440 30' h ; it is a bluff of considerable height, and a ivc! sbirt's it 
fully I m. off, or more. The island is of a triangular form, with rocky reefs e.vte.oling fr on Us 
c.xtremities; and from the S.W. to the N.W. point tlie shore is bounded by a n . f, fo tbe di,inn.c 
of '^}m. fromn m many places. Ships therefore should not in light winds oonie t.,- non- (b.' 

o'" ensuing, .and the current or swell driftini; them on the re. f. 

The Unlhnnt clnUed towards shore, mid was wrecked on tlio r, cf, at tho S.W. part; si vend otlo r 
sliips only by great ewertion have been towed clcai- of it by their boats, when bocainied ue.ir ibo 
S.V\ , side of this island. 

Pomony Harbour, in lat. 12° 10^' S., Ion. 44° 25' E., on the S.W. side of Johanna Tslaud. is 
a small place of shelter, between coral roefs, in which you get fixan 15 to 5 fuihonis, bul with oi;’- 
room for three or four small vessels. Tho E. I. C. steamer Seminmk was here bcficbed for rerair". 

A coral shoal lies iu inid-entraiico; two white beacons (in a line) were rreeied <(♦ the W. uf tb . 
village, to lead a ve.^'Sel in between the central shoal and the E. reefs, i.m n N. by E. ,( E. (-0111^'^ 
and a pole with basket marks the N. tip of llie E. reefs, round which a vessel turus in to the E 
A sugar factory witli a white square chimney stands on the shore about :i in. to S.E. of tho harbour's 
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iOuth, and the best watering-place is said to be near it. To distinguish this port, there are two ! 
peaks (like dogs’ ears) immediately over it. During the N.E. monsoon ships calling for water may i 
conveniently anchor in 14 fathoms, with the factory chimney N.E. by E. ; 

Supplies. Provisions and coals are kept at Pomony for H. M.’s ships on tnis station, and two ’ 
coal-boats are kept. Cattle and fresh supplies are plentiful. 

The Harbour. Owing to the small capacity of this port, care is requisite not to enter wdth ' 
too much way on, as you have to turn sharp round to the E. after passing the reef-beacon. Vessels ! 
should moor as most convenient. During the N.E. monsoon the harbour is quite smooth, but strong ! 
gusts come down from the hills at times; at all seasons of the year it is at L. W., like a dock, | 
During the S.W. monsoon, it is only smooth at L. W.; for, towards H. W., a good swell rolls in 
and prevents dry landing; at that season it is well to have the best anchor close over to the weather 
side, that she may ride with a whole cable out. But it is remarked that the S.W. winds appear 
never to blow home at Pomony against the lofty wall of mountains at its back; in this it resembles 
Port Lutro (the ancient Phcenice) on the S. shore of Crete Island {see page SI.) 

Saddle Island^ in lat. 12° 10^ S., Ion. 44° 15^ E., and 400 ft. high, connected with the main 
island by a reef, lies off the N.W. point of Johanna. This Island should not be passed nearer 
than 3 m., as the foul rocky ground extends from it about 2 m. on the N., and 2J- m. on the W. side, 
and is steep-to, having no soundings, with 20 fathoms close to its outer edge. If a ship happen to 
pass too near, and have soundings on the verge of the foul ground off Saddle Island, she ought to 
edge away to the N. immediately. When past Saddle Island, the W. boundary of the large bay on 
the N. side of Johanna, she should steer along to the anchorage, hauling up gradually for the shore, 
on account of the reef, which extends from Saddle Island about 4 m. along shore to the E., and the 
shoal water on it is generally visible. When thus far advanced, the sudden gusts, which often blow 
from the bills, make it prudent to keep in with the land in sailing to the anchoring-place, which is 
about 2 or 3 cables’ length W. by S. of the town, abreast a range of cocoa-nut frees near the sea, 
called Bi-own^s Cardens; and having a large black rock to the S.E., in from 8 to 23 fathoms. The 
rivulet where water is procured is at the W. extremity of those gardens. 

Bay of Johanna. Care should be taken not to make too free with the shore, after luffing 
round Saddle Island. It may be approached very close in some parts, but 2J- m. is sufficiently I 
near to venture, for in several places coral rocks extend out 2 cables’ length. This is the case to j 
the W. of the Black Bock, also to the W. of the fort. Be on your guard, by having your ship I 
under proper sail for working, as gusts of wind often blow from the land ; and when you approach | 
the Rbick Bock, luff in if you can, and get soundings, and be ready to tack if you cannot fetch into I 
the anchorage. Keep the deep-sea lead going, when standing towai'ds shore, with the hand-lead 
also ready. Have the boats ready to tow, in case it should fall calm, as they may often be found ' 
xery useful. The most convenient berth and good anchorage is at some distance to S.W. of the , 
Black Rock and off Browns Gardens, in 15 to 10 fathoms, J m. off shore, with a white beacon ' 
S.E., Black Bock about E. ^ N., or the Mosquo E. by N.; Johanna Peak will be a little to S. of j 
the white beacon. During the S.W. monsoon, this anchorage is quite smooth and safe, but violent I 
gusts blow off the land, and ships may drag off the bank of soundings and be blown out to sea. i 
Jletween Brown’s Gardens and the Mosque Town there is a reef of rocks projecting from the shore * 
nearly } m., dry at L. W. At the 111. extremity of the bay, a reef of sand and coral lines the shore j 
along the N.E. part of island, having deep water on its outer edge. i 

Tides. High water at 3J h. on F. and C. of moon ; the rise S^ft. peqjcndicular. Valuation 
50' W. in 1863. 


Johanna Town, or Moosa-mndu, is on the N.W. side of the island, about 10 m. to E. of 
Saddle Island, and nearly 7 m. from the N.E. point. The town, governed by an independent 
Sultan, has a mosque, and an old hill-fort looks down upon it. The English Consulate stands on ! 
tbe beach about 30i) yards to S.W. of the town. The water at Johanna is excellent, hut wood is 
scarce. The bullocks are smalt, but tbe meat is good. Goats, kids, and poultry may also bo pro¬ 
cured at high prices. On the whole, this is a proper place for obtaining refreshments, or restoring 
to health a scorbutic crew, for the island abounds with cocoa-nuts, limes, oranges, plantains, and 
other tropical fruits; yarns and sweet potatoes may also bo procured. The Sultan levies 10 dollars j 
upon each inercbant-sbip, as port-dues. As the wind blows from hills and valleys in variable gusts, 

I it is prudent to bring a sljip under proper sail on appnjncbing Saddle Island, for hauling close to , 
th*‘ wind, or for tacking, should that bo requisite before she reach the anchoi-ug.n The natives arc | 
j bo^pifable, but po-so>s a eonsid^-rable degree of low cunning, and some are thieves, i 

Winds and Weather. In Nov. the Wi.atli«;r is precarious: heavy rainrs are then expected, 
with tlio clianging of monsoon, whicli generally liaj>]»ens about mid-Nov.: the N.E. imaisoon iht.m 
i commcMccs, but dues not bluw hard till cud of Dec. and all Jan. Then it is cunsidoivd not 
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perfectly safe to remain in Johanna Road during these Northerly winds, at times liable to blow 
strong. The currents are variable about this island, particularly at change of the monsoons; but 
their general course is to the S.W. The N.E. monsoon reaches Johanna about a fortnight later 
than Zanzibar. Captain Nolloth experienced (in three consecutive years) the first decided hloir 
about Christmas Day. Jan. is considered the worst month in the year for riding in Johanna Day. 

The N. and E. Coasts of Johanna. The N.E. point is in lat. 1%^ 5' S., Ion. 44° 30' E.; 
and off it, shoal water extends probably 1 m., but vessels should give it a berth of '2 m. at least. 
A reef lines the shore from this to the old town of Whany, and on to Johanna. The E. coast is 
, high and rocky with few indentations ; but being usually the weather side, vessels had better keep 
j off it. ^ Demony, in about lat. 12° 14' S., is a small dhow harbour, but never risked by shipping. 

! Directions. During the S.W. monsoon, sailing vessels had better approach Johanna Town 
' from the A\., where a fresh breeze will often be found, when calms prevail on the E. side. 

I During the N.E. monsoon on the contrary, it is best to approach from the E., on account of light 
winds and W. currents which sometimes sweep you away tow'ards Mohilla. 


DANGERS IN THE VICINITY OF THE COMORO ISLANDS. 

Geyser Reef, or Firebrass Shoals, seen by these ships and the Devonshire, are in form of a 
;resccnt, concave to S.E. These dangers lie about 70 ra. to E. by N. of Mayotta, or between hits. 
12° 10' and 12° 27' S., and Ions. 40° 25' and 46° 37' E.; but a doubtful shoal, the Bisson, is said 
to lie 20 in. to the N. of Geyser Reef; and another, the Borneo, is marked on charts about 18 m. 

; to the N.W., hut it is thought that the Borneo whaler was wrecked in July, 1832, on tlu? Gcy.sor 
I Reef. This was probably the shoal on which the Shannon, of Liverpool, was wrecked in Oct., 

' 1842, in lat. 12° 21' S , Ion. 40° 32' E. Thorough examination only can establish the existence of 
I separate reefs, but navigators had better give a wide berth to these. The Geyser reefs lie about 
I 60 m. to S.W. by W. of the Glorioso Islands. {Sec page 538.) 

I Zelee Bank, which lies to W. by S. of Geyser Reef, seems a well-defined shoal on ihc same 
I plateau with the latter; it has 7, 5^, and 9 fathoms, on an E. and W. line of about 3 or 4 leagues 
in length; the shoalest water (5J fathoms) being in lat. 12° 31' S., Ion. 46° 17' E. I 

Ships passing to the E. of Mayotta ought to proceed with much circumspection, as there may | 
possibly exist other banks or dangers, not yet discovered. 

Castor Bank and Leven Bank arc described at page 553, as shoals off Nos Beh Island. 

I St. Lazarus Bank, ceutro in lat. 12° 10' S., situated about 100 m. to tlie W. of Comoro 
I IMountain, and 17 to 34 leagues to the E. of the Querimba Islands, is very little known, although 
' several sliips have sounded on it. The Dorset had soundings, of 12 to 18 fathoms on it, in Ifit. 

11° 50' S.; the Edgeccte had 10 and 12 fathoms on it in lat. 12° 4' S.; and the Eagmond, ui lat. 
12° 13' S. The soundings obtained on it by these ships seem to have been from 9 to 5n fatlioms; 
but the extent of this bank, its real distance from the odjacmit coast, and from Comoro, and whcilicr 
I or not any part of it is dangerous, remain imperfectly ascertained. The Portuguese describe it 
I be dangerous. The Kaunitz is said to have seen breakers distant about 3 leagues, when the hurl 
I was visible to the W. about 11 leagues olY; however many of II. M. ships have soumled in vuiu 
I the given position, in lat. 11° 3' S., and Ion. 12° 25' E.; hut although this docs not agree witli i 
I the latitude assigned to St. Lazarus Bank, they are considered by some as the same shoal. Tlio 
ship Hdiance grounded on the shoal in 1833, and her commander, Captain Cockle, placed if in lat. 
12° 23' S., Ion. 41° 20' E. Its extent is said to he 27 m. from N. to S., b} 52 m. from E. io W. 
(Sec also Querimba Islands, at page 95.) 

Dangers. The Charles et George reported 3 fathoms in lat. 12° 10' S., Ion. 11° 50' E.: and 
n fathoms shoal at 4 leagues to W.N.W. of that. Ji. M. S. Cgcloj^s anchored in 10 fathoms, 

! hard sand, in lat. 12° 3' S , Ion. 41° 25' E.; and had s fathoms a little to the S. of that: whih<t 
' one ship had 5 fathoms at 2 m. to the E. of that position. II. M. S. Frolic had 5 fathoms in 1-J. 
12° 10' S., Ion. 11° 2:V E. 

II. M. S. Gorgon seeius to have found all deep water to the E. .>f the above sIioaN, b it tlie^ e 
appears a di lat hed circular bank, of some 5 or 0 leagues diameter, on wliich seanding- of 7. si. 
and 12 fatboins have bceu found, and the centre of this bank is in lit ]o<> o' )oii, 12 ' ]«»' 

The Vailheu Shoal is reported as lying 3 leagues to the IV t^f Couioro IMul, i *1 gu. 
ship Di t'onshirc is .^uid to have !-,»een a long Hue of brcakei*^; at 12 im W. than tho Vi.Hheu * 

Portuguese navigators eay ibere are only 4 failanns on tli-; N .W. ]‘:r:L n; h;4f-de«.d. 

Some of these reported shoals may liave been only cnn'mi njM-hngs. as a \V, eurreui 
almost perpctuallv here. (Sec also Vailheu Shoal in de-eription of v.onioro, page 555.) 
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WINDS AND CUEEENTS IN MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL. 

The S.W. Monsoon, the fair season in Mozambique Channel, begins in April, and continues 
till Nov.; the N.E. monsoon then commences, and prevails until April. We call it the S.W. 
monsoon for convenience, as that monsoon then prevails in India; but, as might be expected, the 
winds are different at different portions of coastdine. During the S.W. monsoon, the winds vary • 
on opposite coasts from S.W. to S.E. and E.S.E.: pai’ticularly near the S. end of Madagascar 
they blow often from S.E. and E.i brisk and moderate breezes; close to African coast, land-breezes 
are frequent. In mid-channel they are more steady, generally blowing right through, when the j 
distance is equal from either shore. But there are exceptions to this general observation, for in 
the S. part of channel, light variable winds and the W. currents have sometimes retarded ships I 
bound to India by this channel. From lat. 24° or 25° S. to 15° or 16° S., light variable winds 
from E. and N.E., with W. currents, have sometimes been experienced during S.W. monsoon; 
this happened to the Sir Edward Hughes, in July, 1802, although at such times Southerly and 
S.E. winds may be generally expected. In Mozambique Channel, squalls from W. to N.N.W. 
may at times happen during S.W. monsoon, but never continue long. 

Some remarks about the winds, near Nos Beb Island, will be found at top of page 552. 

The N.E. Monsoon commences early in Nov. at the N. part of Mozambique Channel, but 
toward St. Augustine Bay not till the end of this month, and seldom extends farther S., the pre¬ 
vailing winds between Cape Corrientes and the S.W. part of Madagascar being Southerly, varying 
from S.E. to S.W. during both monsoons. A few remarks as to cyclones at Zanzibar and 
Mozambique will be found at page 116; and Piddington’s Sailor’s Horn-Book ” mentions Lwo 
cyclones as having occurred in Jan., between Bassas da India and Mozambique. It is chiefly 
during N.E. monsoons that storms arise, when the S.E. and S.W. winds, which prevail without, 
are blowing strong; these winds blow into the channel, and are resisted by N.E. and N.W. winds, 
which produce a high turbulent sea, and sometimes whirlwinds, by their opposing force. At such 
times the sky is overclouded and the rain heavy. 

Currents in Mozambique Channel, during the N.E. monsoon, generally set to the S. along 
African coast, and also in tlie offing from 18 to 28 m. daily; but on the coast of kladagascar they 
ran to the N. On the African side they set to S., for most of the year, though liable to change 
in both monsoons, when the weather is precarious, and set to the N. for a short time. On tlie 
W. coast of Madagascar, the current at times sets to the N. during the S.W. monsoon; and on the 
African coast, generally to the S. It is often changeable about mid-channel. Among the Comoro 
Islands, or between Cape Ambre and Cape Delgado, it sets Westerly all the year round; but 
^layotta Island appears to be to the S. of that general W. stream, and here variable currents are 
found. At the Glorioso I.slands, the current always sets strongly to the W,; but near the Geyser 
ileef, a counter-current to N.E. sometimes prevails. 

During the N.E. monsoon, the S.W. current of the African coast, from below Socotra, meets 
with the Zanzibar almost constant N. current, somewhere between Melinda and the Juba Islands; 
this meeting produces an off-shore set to E. by S., wdiich chimes in with the E. by S. set at that 
season, extending from the Seychelles to the Chagos, in the belt of N.W. winds, sometimes called 
the Line Westerly Monsoon, or better still, as named by Captain Forrest in-1782, the Middle 
Monsoon. For further infonnatioii, see the current charts and remarks thereon. 
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CHAGOS, MALDIVH, AND LAKADIVH GROUPS. 

DIEGO GARCIA EGMONT ISI^VNDS—PEROS BANHOS—SPEAKER BANK—ADDU A'TOLL—PHUA MOLUK 

EQUATORIAL CHANNEL—SUADIVA ATOLL ONE-AND*HALF DEGREE CHANNEL—ADU MATI ATOLI, 

-VAIMANDU CHANNEL-COLOMANDU ATOLL—MALI ATOLL-CAUDIVA CHANNEL-THE NORTHERN 

ATOLLS—HEAWANDU PIIOLO ATOLL — EIGHT DEGREES CHANNEL — MINIKOY—^NINE DEGREI^ 
CHANNEL—LAKADIVH GROUP—BYRAAIGORE AND CHERBANIANl REEFS—PADUA BANKS. 

(Variation at Chagos, 2° W.; at L.akadivhs, No Variation.) 

The Chagos Group came into British possession in 1814, along with Mauritius and other 
islands, at the close of the French war. These islands, farmed by I’renclimcu and subordinate te 
Mauritius, are increasing in importance, and also in population, which iiuw amounts to m'arly 
600 souls. Pigs and poultry are plentiful; and fresh water is got by digging about 1 fathom deep. 
Cocoa-nut palms aro most abundant, and the oil and coir fibre are prmcipal articles of commen <. 
The rapid development of steamer-tratlic, between the Pteef Sea and the Asiatic Archipelngo, calls 
for a coaling-sHition between Java and Aden; Diego Garcia or Peros Banhos are very suitable | 
places, and a good light-house would be a boon to navigators. . 

The Chagos Islands and Banks were minutely surveyed by Captain iMoresby, of the Indian | 
Navy, in 1837, in the surveying vessels Benares and Boyal Tiger. They extend from the S. part ! 
of Centurion Bank, in lat. 7° 39' S., to the N. end of Speaker’s Bank, in lat. 4® 41' S.; and 
between Ion. 70° 55' and 72° 50' E. ^ ^ | 

The Great Chagos Bank is dangerous on the outer edge for ships, having in some parts only ] 
4 fathoms, and seldom more than 6 or 7. When over the edge, the soundings suddenly deepen to j 
30 and 45 fathoms, with here and there patches of 8 and 6 fathoms. Navigators are advised not j 
to pass over this hank, except in necessity, and then only in the daytime. Should a ship be in * 
want of stock, water, and wood, they can easily he procured, by visiting either Peros Banhos or 
Diego Garcia, both of which lie without the bank, and atford every facility for vessels touching 
there. Pigs and poultry may be obtained in abundance, either from the overseers or the negrtj 
apprentice^ belonging to the establishments. 

DIEGO GABCIA extends from lat. 7° 13j' to 7° 26 J-' S., and its centre is in Ion. 72° 30' K. r 
its length from N. to 8. being 14 m., and the general breadth from 3 to 4 m., crescent-sha]] ;d, [ 
convex to the E. This remarkable island forms a ste<^p coral wall to a lagoon or m rural harbour: | 
no part of the wall is above .J m. broad, and on the E. side it is in many places of miii-h Ice^ 
breadth. This island is low, generally 8 or 10 ft. above the sea at high tides, tiud cover. 3 with i dl | 
cocoa trees, which make it visil)le 5 or 0 leagues. A steep coral reef fronts the sea all namJ. -oi 
which it breaks very high, and renders landing on the exterior impracticable. lnundcf’*»RS of |la ' 
bca appear to have pervaded the wall in some places, and imparted their waters to iho<r in f’ 
harbour. The external reef is steep-to in most places, having no anchorage for a ship c \-opt in I 
the liarbour entrance at the N.W. end. Between the E. and W, points of^the entrance on' t!.r» c- * 
islands, called East, Middle, and West. West Point and Island are joined by a reef dry ot D. W. 
Middle and East Islands are situated on the edge of an extensive coml hank, whii h pn*»i‘ vis froru 
them about 2 m. to the S. into the harbour: several parts of it are dry at L. Wwith dMigerons 
patches of and 2 fathoms coral in other places. The same coral hank extends lo the i lar-l l-oini, | 
rendering the passage between it and these islands unsafe, except fur vc ■ry small vu>5i:ls; the slii’i 
Harnpshin'f of Bombay, was wrecked in attempting to enter. 

The only safe channel into the harbour is 1 m. wide hetweon West Ivslan 1 IMid Do Ishind : 
a sand-bank projects from the latter above 4 m. to the S.W., but West l>la-id is safe to epproaeh ...u 
iJio N.W. and N. sides. There are no soundings until a ship is close to the cutr.ince ; fliu war. ? 
then shoals suddenly, from 100 fathoms, no grouiui, io 20, 10, and 7 fatliums. The Frenc.h fiseil 
to Iteep a small settlement on this island, consibiing of slaves and a few JSuiopean^, who prci. , j 














cocoa-nut oil and salt fish for small vessels 'which came annually from Mauritius. A variety of fish 
abound in the harbour, and excellent green turtle visit the outside shores of the island: the land- 
crabs, which feed on the cocoa-nuts as they fall from the trees, are also wholesome food; and good 
fresh water may be had in almost every part, by digging 8 or 10 ft. deep. 

Directions. The S.E. winds prevail here from April to Nov., but are strongest in June, 
July, August, and part of Sept., during which time the current generally sets between W. tmd 
N.W., from 12 to 20 m. daily. In March and April the winds are often very variable and light; 
Oct. and Nov. are also changeable months, but more unsettled and more squally than the former. 
In Dec. and Jan., the N.W. winds prevail almost constantly, producing a current to the S.E. A 
ship proceeding by the Southern passage from the Bay of Bengal to Bombay, and desirous of 
getting a sight of Diego Garcia, should keep in about lat. 7° 30' to 7° 35' S., when approaching its 
meridian, and pass to the S. of the island if the wind is favourable. If she intend to stop for a 
supply of water,* or other refreshments requisite for a scorbutic crew, she ought to steer for the 
N.E. part of the island, keeping in the parallel of 7° 18' S. "When the S.E. winds blow strong, 
with hard squalls, much rain, and cloudy weather, in July, Aug., and part of Sept., she must guard 
against the N.W. currents, as she might be carried to the N. of the island, if observations were 
not obtained. The shore being free from projecting shoals, she may, in the day, run for it without 
danger, if the weather be not so thick as to prevent land from being seen at the distance of 2 or 
3 m. The island being low', and sometimes enveloped by a cloud in the night, (as in the case of 
the Atlas, wrhich ship was wrecked on the S.E. side of the island) great caution is requisite in 
running for it at such times; nor should it be approached in a dark night. 

Running for it in a clear night, or in the day with thick weather, wdien near its position, a 
ship should be kept under such sail as she can bear on a wind; and if the island is seen, her liead 
ought immediately to be laid to the N.E. off shore, if it is night; and it may be prudent to ply to 
windward till morning, to prevent being earned to leeward by the current. In the day, she should 
steer along by the N.E. point boldly, passing close on the N. side of East and Middle Islands, and 
round the spit that extends near a mile to the W. of the latter, as close as consistent with safety, 
to enable her to fetch higher up the harbour. In clear weather, the dangers ai’e always visible 
from the mast-head ; an officer stationed there to look out is the safest guide. Caro must bo tiiken, 
in working into the lagoon, with a S.E. wind, not to stand farther to the W. than to bring Wesl 
Island bearing N., that the shoals in the bight to the S. of this island may be avoided; nor too 
much to the E., that the bank and shoals to the S, of Middle Island may also be avoided. Enter¬ 
ing the channel during S.E. winds, it is proper to keep near to the sand on the W. side of Middle 
Island, which has 5^- and 0 fiithoms close-to; a ship on the port-tack may thus, without tacking, 
fetch into good anchoring ground, with West Island bearing N. ^ W.; but attention is requisite 
not to stand to the W. of tho meridian of this island, on account of the shoal in the bight. This 
part of the harbour is the safest w'hen N.-Westers blow', and equally secure with any other part in 
the S.-Eosters. Its vicinity to the sea, and the facility with which ships may be brouglit in or 
carried out, make it preferable to any other part of this capacious liarbour; and, if necessitry, ships 
may be warped betwe n the shoal patches, within 500 yards of the shore. 

The anchorage at this part is generally sandy clay, with bits of coral in some jilaces, and 
there is good water found in digging on the N.W. part of the island, abreast the anchorage. In 
the channels between tho coral banks, in the harbour of Diego Garcia, the bottom is generally fine, 
white sand, mixed in many places with coral. About half-way up the harbour it is contracted by a 
large flat projecting from the W. shore, and several cx)ral patches in the channel make it in ibis 
part intricate for large ships. To the S. of this intricate channel, on the E. side of tho harbour, 
there is good anchorage beyond the point that projects from the E. shore. In tlie upper part of 
the harbour, the depths are from 5 to 10 and 11 fathom.s, and between the entrance and jniddlo 
part of it, from 7 or 8 to 10 or 18 fathoms, c.xcept near tho shores, or on the coral patches or flats; 
the deptlis on these axe from 1 to 3 fathoms. If a ship be obliged to anchor at the entrance of tho 
liarbour, on the outside, it should be with the channel open, for the wind has been known at times, 
in the 8.E. monsoon, to veer to the N.W., and blosv from this quarter a short time in squalls. 

Tides. The tides rise and fall from 5 to ft., running into tho harbour S.S.E., and out of 
it N.N.W, It is H. W. at 1 h, 80 m. on F. and C. Spring tides in the entrance of the channel 
run about 2 knots, and unless a vessel has a fair wind or a good slant, she would find it impossible 
to work into the anchorage against the tide. During the S.E. trade, w'hich blows cliro<Hly out of 
I the barboiir, it is advisable to make the island from tho E., and so time her arrival off the entrance 
i oi tlie diaiinel as to have the tide in her favour to eni *r, when slie can easily work in. 

I * Vt'e hope to ten the day when a cooling station, with a lig'nt-hon-e, may be e.-^tnblhjljod at one of tbe^fe 

. ishuidd, and at Minikoy and Bouotra. remarks on Passages” in Chapter XII., page 3)2y, 
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The Entrance Channel is a mile broad; do not approach too near the reef which exleiids 
W. from Middle Island; this reef is deceptive, having shoal patches of coral otT its j 
VV. extreme, not easily discernible. Tlie \Yest Island is steep, and can be safely approached ; 

I when inside the channel, the only care required is to have a look-out at the mast-head, to avoid the 
; coral patches, a few of which are in the centre of the bay, having 3 and *2^ fathoms on them. 
Cai'e must be taken not to stand too close over to the islands bounding the E. side of the chanuol, 
as there are several coral knolls off this part. A coral bank, dry at L. W., surrounds the inn* r | 
i part of the island, extending from 100 to 200 yards off shore—this is easily seen. The best | 
j anchorage for a ship during the S.E. trade is at Minni Miuny Establishment, which bears from ; 

I the centre of Middle Island S.S.E. J E., 7 m. At this place, a ship anchbrs with the houses | 

I bearing S.E. or E.S.E., distant i m., and J m. off the shore-reef, in 10 fathoms, sand, the water , 

I perfectly smooth, and boats able to land on the beach at L. W. The fresh water, in wells, is cl(»:'e i 

I to the beach, and very excellent; fire-wood, also, may be readily cut. In the N.W. monsoon, from ■ 

j Dec. to April (the rainy season), this anchorage has a lee-shore, and a chopping sea. Ves>els 
I ought then to anchor on the W. side of the hay, under lee of the land near Point Marianuo ' 
j Establishment, which bears from the centre of Middle Island S. by E. 5 Jm. A shoal bank of 

sand and coral extends off Point Marianne J into the bay, close to the edge of which a ship luuy , 

anchor in 8 to 10 fathoms, soft sand. Point Marianne and the Establishment are known by &ouic ' 
high trees of the fir species. (Variation of compass, 2° W.) i 

From Oct. to Feb., when W. and N. winds may be generally expected, a ship from Bombay, ' 
intending to stop at this island, should pass to \V. of the Maldivas and Chagos Banks, and suer I 
to the Erfor it, keeping in its parallel, or that of the Eagle and Egmont Islands. | 

The GREAT CHAGOS BANK. The S.E. point is 32 m. to N. of Diego Garcia, and in Lat. j 
6° 42' S., Ion. 72^ 20' E.; the E. boundaiy is in lat. 0® 5' S., Ion. 72° oO' E. On the X. part , 
lies Nelson Island, in lat. 5° 41' S., and Ion. 72° 22' E. The N.W. point lies 45 m. W. ^ S. from , 
Nelson Island, and 25 m. to N.E. ^ N. from Eagle Island. Danger Island, 12 in. to S.S. W. of tia* 
latter, marks the W. point of this Great Chagos Bank. There is a passage, 5 m. wide, between it. , 
and Er^mont Islands. The soundings on the edge of this bank are from 4 to 10 fathoms, saud jmd | 
coral rock : the shoal water on its edges is not very broad. The surveyors consider it very dangerous: ; 

' for, though they never found less water than 4 and 4^ fathoms, a ship would do wrong to pro.-, ed . 
over it without a good look-out, or adopting some of the channels which lead in. On some parts of ! 
the verge of this bank not less than 7 and 8 fathoms are to be found: when inside the bank, iho 1 
soundings deepen to 40 and 45 fathoms, soft clay. Several coral patches, with 7 and 8 fatlioms on 
them, will be found in the interior; these are capital spots to anchor on. Sharks and. some red 
rock fish are in abundance, 

Pitt Bank is 20 ra. to S.W. of the Great Bank; between them there is a clear clunnud iir 
which the Egmont or Six Islands arc situated. This bank is of an oblong shape, placed X.W. and 
S.E., near 30 rn. long by 17 m. broad : its S. extreme is 00 m. W. of Diego Garcia, its X. extreme 
bears S.W. 12 m. from the Six Islands; the trees on which arc just discernible from the poop ♦of a 
ship, on the N. end of the bank. This bank is dangerous on the N. and E. sides; where on s^am; 
parts wc found 0 and 1 fathoms—there may bo loss; on the centre of the bank the soundings art) 
deeper, from 17 to 20 and 24 fathoms, soft bottom: like the Great Chagos Bank, it is steep all 
round. Pitt Bank ought to be avoided by navigators, more especially at night; yet in the 
it may be passed over, if a good look-out is kept and the shoal-patches avoided. There is good 
anchorage on the bank. 

Ganges Bank, named after the ship that discovered it, in I\Iarch, 1817, is a small bunk to the 
S.W. of Pitt Bank 13m.; its centre is in lat. 7° 22' S., and Ion. 71° .s.p E. ; it is fixau 3 to 1 m. 
in extent; least water 8 fathoms. There are no soundings near it at 100 fathoms. 

Centurion, or Rainier Bank is to the S.W. of the Ganges 10 m.; botw on tlum nro no 1 
soundings; the least water on this bank is 6 fathoms on the S.E, edge, wdiere hcaNV rv»llei's svoro 
observed breaking at times, and boats were nearly swamped. It is from 4 to 5 m, in t'.\Uut. lying 
N.W. and S.E.; and in lat. 7° 37' S., and Ion. *70° 57' E. There are no soundings close I * tlio 
bank. 

Owen Bank, situated 150 m. to W. by N. of Diego Garcia, and 70 m. to X.\\. ol Ceni iri, .,^ 
Bank, was discovered in Nov., 1811, by Admiral Owen, when convoying some iV oii 

Batavia towards Bombay. He saw bottom, and carried„10 ami 20 fai.homs for half an hour v)r 
bank, althougb tlie other ships had no soundings: tliis was in lat. C° M-p S., Ion. TO" 20 p; \,y 
chronometer, from Diego Garcia in three days. The hank may be. of g.mter extent, bul has la-t 

since be..'n o.xamined. 

EGMONT, or SIX ISLANDS, bcjir fnnn Diego (.laroia about W.X.Vv., distant 09 m. Th-i 
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S.E. island, one of the largest of the group, on which is built ah establishment for cocoa-nut oil, is 
in hit. 0° 40' S., and Ion. 71° SO' E. Five other islands lie on the edge of this coral reef, extending 
to the W.N.W. 5 m.; the N. islands have conspicuous trees on them; there are no channels 
between the islands, nor soundings close to the reef, which is of an oval shape, having a lagoon in 
its centre, and depth of water in it from 8 to 1*2 fathoms: it is full of coral knolls. There is a 
A\ide channel leading into this lagoon on the N. side of the circle; but only small vessels can enter, 
as 2 fathoms is the greatest deptli of water on the edge of the reef. No coral bank extends olT the 
S.W., but the reef is steep close to the breakers. The current and tides sometimes wash the loose 
sand off the reef to leeward, and discolour the blue water for I- m., which may be taken for shoal 
water fit for anchorage. These Islands produce G,000 gallons of oil yearly; pigs and poultry in 
abundance; also pigeons, and the fat-tail land-crabs, which are numerous. Fresh water is also 
easily procured: but, as there is no anchorage, a vessel in want of supplies should "o to Die‘ 7 o 
Garcia, Peros Banhos, or Eagle Island. ° 

DANGER ISLAND, in lat. 6° 23' S., Ion. 71° 18V E., is 15 m. to N.N.W. of the Six Islands, 
and on the W. edge of the Great Chagos Bank. It is nearly IJm. in extent, low, and covered 
with trees: a violent surf brealvs on it. It is said to be full of wild poultry, and belonf^s to the 
proprietor of Eagle Island. A dangerous reef extends 3 m. off the S. point of this Island, on 
which the sea breaks at times. 


Eagle Island, to the N.N.E. of Danger Island 11 m., is 2^ m. long, N.E. and S.W., and lies 
also on the W. edge of the Great Chagos Bank. It is covered with cocoa trees, and some hif^h 
jungle trees on its S.W. point; off which a breaking reef extends j-m. To the S.W. of Eagle 
Island, distant 2 m., lies a low, woody islet, between which and Eagle Island there is a good channel, 
and anchorage in 5 or 8 fathoms, water, sandy and coral bottom; but the bank is only 1 m. broad. 
There are no soundings or anchorage to the N.W. of Eagle Island. The village lies at the W. side 
near the centre, and is in lat. 0° 11' S., and Ion. 71° 23' E. The landing-place is opposite the 
village; it is bad during N.W. winds, from Dec. to May, but good during the S.E. trade: landing 
is never attempted on any other part of the Island, it being dangerous. A ship requiring supplies 
of wood, water, and poultry, may easily obtain them here, and may anchor as above between the two 
islands. The proprietor obtains yearly about 6,000 gallons of cocoa-nut oil, a small quantity of 
cotton, soap, and tortoise-shell. Salt fish is also exported. 

The Three Brothers, in the N.W. bight of the Chagos Bank, and 11 m. to the E. of Eagle 
Island, are small, woody islands, covered with cocoa trees. They are not inhabited, yet belong^to 
the proprietor of Eagle Island; the centre one is in lat. 6° Sj' S., and Ion. 71° 30' E.; from this 
the S. Brother, the largest, lies 1 m. to the S.E.; and the N. Brother, the smallest, 2 m. to the 
N.W. They are difficult to land upon, on account of the high surf. To the E. of the Brothers 
there are various depths, from 12 to 40 fathoms, shoaler near the N. Brother. Off the S. Brother 
a reef extends to S.E., and a bank with 4 fathoms for 4 m. to E. Between the S. and Middle 
Brother there is a channel, having in the centre a rocky islet, on each side of which the soundinrrs 
are from 12 to 20 fathoms. Between the N. and Middle Brother is a good channel, from 35 to 
2o fathoms. There is deep water along the S.W. side of the Brothers, with 40 and 50 fathoms, 
but diore are some dangerous shoal spots, from 3 to 4ra. to S.W. of these islands, and the shoal 
margin of the Chagos Bank runs up 18 m. to N. of the N. Brother. 

.NELSON ISLAND, in lat. 5° 40}' S., and Ion. 72° 2*2' E., on the N. verge of the Great 
Chagos Bank 18 a low rocky island, about 12 ft. above sea, composed of rocky cliffs of sandstone. 
Ilie E. and W. ends are covered with long grass and a few bushes; it is nearly divided by a dry 
sand-hank, and, seen from a little distance, looks like two islands: from E. and W., it is 11 m. in 
length by 400 or 500 yards broad. There are no soundings close off its N. side. On the E. and 
W. are several sWaI spots of 4 fathoms, yet there is a good deep channel of 25 fathoms close to the 
E. Bide of this l&.md, leading on to the bank, where there are 20 to 17 fathoms, sand and coral. 
This Island bears from the Salomon Group about S.S.E. 10 m. 

Victory Bank, in extent from 3 to 4 m., has from 3 to 4 fathoms, water, perhaps less, and 
therefore it is a dangerous coral l)ank. It w’as discovered by Captain Biden, in tlie VktonL in 
1835, lies S. 11 ni., and is in lat. 5*^ 33 S., and Ion. 72° 16' E. There are no soundings close off 
this hank, Nelson Island bears from it B.E. by S. 9 m. 


PEEOS BANHOS, the largest group of the Chagos Ai-chipelago, and, excepting Diego Gai’cia, 
t le most ^u)u^ihl6 m the pi.!)duction of cocoamut oil““ahoiit 34,000 ifallone vo.'irIv_—t.Hn pi*operty 



and contains twenty-seven small islands, low, and covered with cocoa trees; they lie nearly all on 
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tlie N. and W. sides, two only being on the E., with four on the S. side, two of which are barren 
rocks. Between all the N. islands there are good channels, leading in, having 8 and 10 fathoms, 
water. The N.W. islands are connected by a barrier reef, which continues to the S. along tlic 
. side, as far as the middle of the group, where a good channel, f m. wide leads in, having 
10 and. 15 fathoms, water. This gateway mto the lagoon is in lat. 5'' 22' S., and Ion. 71° 47' E 
ihe barrier again commences on the S. side of tliis channel, and connects the islands on tlie 
. and b. sides; it brealis off again into several channels on the centre of the S. side, close to two 
small rocky islands, with bushes on them,—He Vache Marine, and Coin du Mire. Here the barrier 
IS lost altogether above water; it can be U'aced under water, ha\dug 3, 5, and 7 fathoms on it. 
A vessel of 300 or 400 tons may pass over it, but the deeper parts ought to be chosen. 

11 ^ making Peros Banhos from the S., or during the S.E. trade-winds, where a heavy 
swell rolls into the Atoll, would do well to enter by the S. channels, and anchor under the lee of 
He du Coin, the S.W. island and reef, where there is an establishment of negro apprentices. 

ILE DTJ COIN is about 2 m. long; and two smaller islets stand on its barrier reefl The 
111. islet, called lie Foquet, covered with low trees, is at the end of the harrier reef, round which a 
vessel may steer to enter the group ; the channel here between He Foquet and He Vache Marine 
being 2 m. wide, with 7, 8, and 10 fathoms, water, in it. From the channel, a W. course 3J- in , 
leads to the anchorage off Ho du Coin, in 13 to 15 fathoms, water, with the houses bearing s'.W.,’ 
distant about 1 m.: wood, water, poultry, and some fruits and vegetables, may be obtained from 
the negi-oes. This is a good anchoring-place duiiiig the N.W. winds, or r,ainy season; but as the 
iN . islands then afford better shelter for a vessel getting her supplies, Captain Moresby recommends 
Uiamond Island from Dec. to May. 

Diamond Island is the N.W. island of the group, about 2 m. long, thickly covered with cocoa 
trees, and contains the principal establishment, which is in lat. 5° 15' S., Ion. 71° 48' E., and dm* 
N. 11m. from He du Coin. A vessel may have the use of flat-bottomed boats to bring iier water 
casks otf. Plenty of poultry, fruit, vegetables, and pigs. The auchorage has 13 to 17 fathoms 
at y m. to S.E. of the houses. A coral reef extends between 200 and 300 yards from the shore, 
^hicli is dry at L. W., and is steep close to its edge. A ship departing from this anoliomgo to the 
N., may either proceed tlirough any of the N. channels between the islands, or, if the wind is far 
to the N., can go througli the E. channel. 

Petite Coqnillage and Grand Coqnillage ai'e two moderate sized islands, covered with cocoa 
trees; the latter stands at the S.E. extreme of Peros Banhos group. But the E. gateway into the 
interior is on the N. side of Petite Coquillage, in lat. 5° 20' S., and lou. 72° 0' E. This channel 
bas 14 and 15 fathoms, but is only 3 cables broad; for the N.E. barrier roeV, which is 0 in. 
begins at 4 m. from Petite Coquillage and extends up due N. to Isle Yaye, the N.E, island of tlu- 
gioup; between the two Coquillage islands tliere are also 4 and 5 fathoms. 

Isle Yaye is covered with high cocoa trees, and has a broad and safe channel between it and 
Isle Manool, with 10 to 14 fathoms in it, and a breadth of nearly a mile. Manoel bears W S AV 
2 \ m. from the N. point of Isle Yaye. 

Directions. A ship making ‘Peros Banhos from the N.W. during N.W. winds, may cither 
enter by the W. channel, called Passe do.PIsle Poule, in the centre of the W. .sidt;, or by Moivsliy 
Channel, which is the first channel on the N. side to E. of Diamontl Island. Moresby Channel is 
:] m. wide, and has 7 and 8 fathoms, water; take care not to approach too near the spit of sand and 
coral reef extending off the E. end of Diamond Island IJm., which bounds the W. side of the 
channel. Moresby Island, which is bold and safq^to approach, marks the E, side oi' the clianncl of 
that name. The soundings increase to 20 and 30 fathoms, soft bottom, when a ves.^el has < ntcred 
the group. Coral knolls are numerous in the centre, and easily seen from the mast-la ad; ibongb 
with 2, 3, and 4 fathoms, water, over them; and their sides are precipitous. Close outside the 
barrier reef we found no bottom at 200 fathoms. 

Benares Eeef is a most dangerous coral shoal, having only 14 to 2 fathoms on it, :md lies 
•IJ m. to W. of Diamond Isle. The sea seldom breaks on it; it is l-im. long N.^^. by W. and 
S.E. by Iv, and ought to he avoided by ships making Peros Banhos from the N.W. Thero arc no 
Soundings near it, nor between the islands and it. 

Tides. It is l-I. W. on F. and C. ot Peros Bahhos at Ih. 30 m. p.m., rise and fall from 5 to 
filt.; the ebb-tide sets to the W., flood to the E.; the ebb runs out of all the N. ehaimels. 

SALOMON ISLANDS seen from the French sl^ip iSWowio/a Captain Inuirdo, in l7(4k am loi 
au oblong lugoou reef, 11m. in eircuinfcreuco; there are eleven islands, ))ui only one Hi, 

the N.W. side. Isle Boddam is the S.W. and principal island, iu lat. 5^' 21-P S., Ion 7 ' '^ 

E., and 14 m. to E. of Peros Banhos. 

Isle de Passe is the N.E. island, iu lat. 5^ 18' S., and Ion, 72^' 17' E., and the pa;e iuio 
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.0 lagoon harbour is on its W. side. This passage is nearly blocked up by a shoal patch in the 
middle, which has only and 2 fathoms. On the N.E. side of this patch the channel is deepest, 
having 3 fathoms, and only 2 on the S.W. side. These islands appear much older than any visited ; ! 
tlie soil is tolerable, and much deeper than at Diego Garcia or Peros Banhos; consequently, the ' 
trees make deeper root, and grow to a greater size. One sort called Bois jllaj)an, peculiar to these 
islands, apparently very good timber, grows to the height of [30 ft.; many are very straight, some 
1 ft. in diameter, and 40 ft. from the ground to the branches. The young timber is white, but old 
decayed trees are of a deep chocolate colour, and the timber perfectly sound. The harbour is very 
secure, but the bar at the entrance makes it unfit for ships during the N.W. monsoon, Dec. to 
iMarch. There are a number of shoals within, which, from the clearness of the water, may be easily 
avoided by keeping a good mast-head look-out. These Islands abound in cocoa-nuts and timber * 
tortoise-shells may sometimes be procured. The tide rises 6 ft., and it is H. W. at 1 h. on F. and c! 
of moon. 

Blenheim Beef is a large lagoon, 6 m. long N. and S., by 2 m. broad: on the S. end there is 
an op.ming to the lagoon and anchorage off it in 6 or 7 fathoms; all other parts of the reef arc 
steep, an.l it has no soundings near it. The rocks are generally covered at H. \V., exceptinrr some 
large blocks of coral and sand-stone on its E. side. The centre is in lat. 5° 12^' S., Ion. 72° 30' 
E. It is S.E. of Speaker Bank, distant 10 ra.; and bears about E.N.E. 12 m. froin the Salomon 
Group. The vicinity of these dangers has been well surveyed. Between the Blenheim and 
Speaker there are no soundings. 

SPEAXEB BANK; named from the ship Speaker, Captain James Dewar, extends from lat. 
4® 44' to 5° 6' S., and between the Ion. of 72° 17' and 72° 30' E. It is nearly oval, lying N.N.E*. 
and S.S.W. 24 m., having a slight indentation on its S.E. side, like all the other banks of the 
Chagos. Its edges are the shoalest part; there the least water is 6 and 7 fathoms, except on the 
S. part, where we found only 4 fathoms; no doubt the sea breaks here when the long ocean swell 
comes up with the S.E. trade. A ship ought to keep off this part, which lies 13 m. to N. of 
Salomon Islands. The water deepens on the centre of the bank to 15 and 22 fathoms, soft sand, 
and some spots of coral rock of 0 and 10 fathoms; the whole bank is sand and small coral. No 
ooundings can be obtained close outside the Bank. 

The CTJERENTS about the Chagos are generally with the wind. Four months, from mid- 
Dec. to mid-April, they run to the E.; during other four, June to Sept, to the W. In April and 
part of r^Iay, as well as in Nov. and Dec., botli winds and currents are variable. The greatest 
velocity of current was 2 m. per hour on the Great Chagos Bank; tliis was when the tide and 
current ran the same way. 

Tides. There are regular tides on the banks and islands; flood sets to E.S.E., and ebb to 
W.N.W. It is H. W. on F. and C. of moon at 1 h. 30 m. Sometimes the tides and currents run 
ubliqiioly to each other or against each other; in which case the currents are retarded or accelerated 
can nng ripplings; and if there is much breeze, tlie swell becomes short and confused, and on the 
sho thT parts of the banks heavy rollers break at times, each wave having a rise and fall (by 
ineasiireiiiciit) from lo to 18 ft. This fact alone ought to prevent ships from crossing these banks 
vvheii there is niuch swell; yet, an before observed, they are easily avoided; and the islands may be 
iipproached with safety, as they afford supplies to ships in want. 

CHAGOS AS A MID-OCEAN COAL DEPOT. 



Remarkably placed by nature in this central position in the Indian Ocean, this group com¬ 
mends itself to navigators as a most important site for an international coal-depot, with a good 
light-house attached. Although more in the interests of China and Australia than of British 
India,; yet (the Passage Charts show that) a Chagos Light-house would be a great boon to outw'ard- 
boinid ships at certmn seasons; and, to the sailing-ships of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, an 
irnpuriant land-fall; by sighting which they could correct their chronometers, when maidn<^* the 
ooiuiiern Passage to the Red Sea or Persian Gulf during the S.W. monsoon. ^ 

Diego Garcia is the place we recommend for a central coal-depot. It is the weather island of 
il»: gruijpc; at that time of ycai’—viz., the S.W. monsoon-—when steamers from China and Australia 
want a better half-way house on their way to Suez than Point de Galle. (See further remarks 
m die Chapter on Passages.) 
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MALDIVH ISLANDS. 


(Vahiation of Compass at Ad-du Atoll, 1° W.; at Minikot. No Vaiuation.) 

, L- Tslauds, grouped together iu clusters called Atolls, exteud over a space of ocean 

uhicli is 470 m in length, K and S., and 70 m. E. and W., or from lat. 0° 42' S. to 7° 0' N., and 

44'E. There are nineteen Atolls or groups; in the centre of the 
Hip Atolls—with a space between of from 10 to 25 m.; at 

whichK ‘I’ll Barrier Reefs encircle those Atolls 

ri.pn! “ the Maldivh group, but none of the Atolls N. of lat. 3° 30' N.. have 

eni, excepting in a few' detached parts of their circumference. The islands are in seneral not 
more than 5 or 0 ft. above the level of the sea. so that the cocoa-nut trees 011 ^ ajpear oTfir^t 
8*0"'>Hg put of the water. No ground is found with the lead at 200 fat^ims’ depth, 
t use by the sea-lace of islands and reefs; the descent of their sides is thus very abrupt. ^ 
i 1C natives ai'e of opinion that the islands decrease in number, and gradually waste away • in 
some the cocoa-nut trees are st.anding m the sea, in others the submerged black soil of the island is 
d sceniible at L. W., several feet from the dry beach; the S.E. side of an island in Pliaidi Pholo 
Atoll is entiu'ly gone, but marked by a banyan tree in the water. They say that some islands have 
disappeared entirely; and they instance, near Waidu Island, in Milla-du-Jiliidu Atoll a rocky shoal 
which was once an island. They, however, acknowledge that reefs have arisen rr’tL Sr and 
I ocomc habitable islands ; inhabitants of Mali remembered the outer edge of a circulm r^M.i 
heir haiboui to have had ~ fathoms over its shoalest part, which is now dry at L. W. 

pp • 1 ® n '♦ g'‘°“P i® inhabited by a civilised race of people, who carry on a 

coiisidciable trade with the British possessions in India, more particlarly with Lngal, ChittLon-T 
GcUoii, and the Malabar coast; and, being Llohamedans, their peculiarly built vessels occasioualfy 
make a pilgrim voyage to the Bed Sea. They are expert navigators and sailors; schoo^rS 

rr na!i?nh-a?i ^ J®^ ®°P^ nautical tables, and translate the rules of 

w h tbe^\rnL^“‘''n ‘’“g«“ge. generally using our numerals, so nearly identical 
them ban Wbb Peop'e. and there appears far less crime among 

V , ^ polished iiations ; raurder has been seldom known among them, theft and 

i mnness very uncommon; being strict Muselmin, they are forbidden the °use of sS uous 
hq iois 1 he men in appearance are of a dark, copper colour, rather short and in ner^^m 
un iko the natives of Ceylon and the hlalabar coast, but at Mali many e.xhibit in thiar physical 
tonloi Illation an admixture of the African, doubtless from the Zanzibar slaves, occasionally imported 
by .Maskat vessels Their language is different from that of either Malabar or Ceylon^Z d 
s5 the sea-coast; their women are not pretty, ai L Umm, rt 

^ by Mahomedan custom, they are extremely alarmed at t ifsidi 

1 no ° T. a®'-® H®®“ “°''® hind in their hospitolitv to sliip w^S 

oTZ : 1 ®“™Phlied in their humane and liberal conduct towards the emumamhw 

on G ll’ 7°'i*°ii*'™ i®tfa^ Vicissitmk—iotiiUy wrecked during the ni-dii one 

rpeer ^^toU, ill 1835, uiid the other on Heawaudu Pholo Atoll, in 1833 ; nor woiiid tliev 

leccivo any payment, though it im liberally offered by the Government of India ; pr. seuls hoiw 
Cl Cl, were accepted as a mark of tnendship from the Bombay Government. ^ 

Government. Phese islaiid.s are governed by a Sultan, whose title and rank are heredimiy ; 


I'cj , j o » ^ AAiiKugeii, or custom-rnastor :iu«t imblic trc.i-s 

boI r Amir-cd-bahr, or master attendant of the port. Ail 

tliebt iiiiKlioiianos reside at I\Iali, or King’s Islaud, in lat JO' X., Ion. 73^ 30' h] To liio 

cilleroiit Atolls are appointed one or two chieftains, styled Aloll-wari, as also a Katib id caoh Atoll 


wli 

the 


. 1 • 1 7 - .. as also a ivauo lo 

P and judge. .p.very Atoll pays a certain fixed revenue, a portion of il.eir 

(io\enimenf. ni IVloli i_ ..n _ i a. ....i -.i .. 


•rodi 


lice, to 
excel 


- t. o - j ..vvA 1 . 0*111 AA.xi.Ai it;>onue, a portion oi ifteir prot 

nobody is allowed to trade with foreigners or stniiigors except 

Trade, The whole of the export and import trade of this group of islands, earik' 1,,, 
foreign bottoms, IS conducted at Mali, whither the produce of all the other Atolls is hr, . 

( oa CIS rom each carrying back in return tin* produce of other jnuts to supply the wants ,'f il, ■!' 
t.spcctive islands. The external trade of iMali consists of two branches, one curried on b'’ tn I 'r - 
resorting to that place from Chittagong, Point-de-Galle, the Malabar eJast, and o.",I.!;;:Uv f 
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askat; the other bj the islanders themselves in their own vessels. Exports. The foreign 
traders call regularly once a year, arriving about March, and leaving with the S.W. monsoon about 
duly. They barter principally for bonito fish (goomal-mutchj, of which two or three millions are 
shipped off every season; Ceylon and Sumatra are the places where the demand is greatest, the 
latter island being supplied by tlie Chittagong traders. Tortoise-shell, cocoa-nuts, coir-yam, 
cowries, and a kind of sweetmeat, with a few mats, compose the other articles of export. The 
coir-yarn of these islands sells at a higher rate than the ready-made rope of the continent, it being 
much finer, and of a higher colour; the trade in this article is principally carried on in the boats of 
the islands. That part of the external trade, which is conducted by the natives themselves, is 
carried on chieliy with Calcutta, in boats of from 100 to ^iOO tons burden ; they leave the islands 
bile in Aug. or early in Sept., annually, having the S.W. monsoon in their favour, and return in 
iJcc. with the N.E. monsoon. These boats, from their build and rig, are totally unfit to work to 
windward, or even to make moderate progress unless the wind be abaft the beam; but smaller 
trading boats, of about 50 tons, whose sailing qualities are somewhat superior, are also used 
occasionally in trading to Penang and Calcutta. Imports. The imports are rice, dates, salt, leaf 
tobacco, betel-nuts, coarse white cloth, cotton, red and white check cotton handkerchiefs, curry 
stuff, ghee, china ware, Indian pottery, and coarse brown sugar; and m small quantities steel, 
brass wire, thread, and waist-cloths of various colours. 

The Bengal rupee is the current coin of the islands, and is used in all money transactions. 
Of cowries, 12,000, constituting one kota or goolah, can be purchased in the bazar of Mali for one 
rupee (which will b^e at about the rate of 500 for an English penny). 

Port Dues, It has been remarked on the previous page that none of those islanders are 
allowed to trade \rith foreigners except at Mali, where all Government functionaries reside, and 
dues are exacted. Trading-vessels, therefore, are always conducted to Mali by pilots, whose boats 
board any vessel coming within range. {See also, Port Dues at Mali, page 581; and Supplies, 
page 570.) 

fluarantine. If there be small-pox on board, the vessel is put under the strictest quarantine 
for forty days after the recovery of the person last affected. In case the disease was prevalent at 
the place from which the vessel comes, though there be no sickness on board, quarantine is never¬ 
theless enforced, but the period is limited to what the Sultan may see fit to order. 

Productions. The cocoa-nut palm is most extensively planted ; rows of them, with occasion¬ 
ally the areca, line the roads; the nuts are esteemed superior to those of India, and, besides 
exporting vast numbers, the natives extract from the nut a kind of sugar, called ghna; the tree 
grow^ to a height of 70 to 90 ft., but the banyan tree is the largest on the islands, attaining to a 
greater height than the palms. The nuts of the areca palm (betel-nut) are far inferior to those of 
the continent Screw pines yield some fruit. Bread-fruit trees furnish a useful variety of food 
Almond and lime trees grow, with plantains and papaws, pine-apples, pomegranates, pumpkins, 
sugar-cane, sweet potatoes, and some other bulbous roots. Millet is grown to a small extent; but 
all the rice which is the first article of vegetable food, is imported. On the Southern Atolls there 

vrtr 1 x 'TZ some of the islands in 

Milla-du Miulu Mo]{{see p^e oB-l). Mats are made of a grass on Suadiva Atoll, but not in great 

quiintily. Cowne shells (the small money of the islands) are found in myriads. Of livim^ 
cr^itun s rats are numerous on the islands, and destructive to the cocoa-nuts ; tortoises are plem 
t.ful at Mali I'lying foxes are very plentiful, so are crows; there is only one singing-bird. Jlnall 
and black, called by Ae naUves colca. There are a few snipe, ducks, bitterns, and the usual sea¬ 
birds, curlews, &c. Wild ducks come over in great numbers during Nov., and are caught in nets 
by tlio ishuiders, who consider them excellent food. ° 

Coral fish of every hue abound. The sword fish is common, and sometimes found 18 ft. in 
lengtii. ^ Turtle, sharks, and porpoises are plentiful, and from them oil is obtained. The bonito 
fishery is the chief employment of the islanders, that fish being the principal article of food as well 
as of commerce; sometimes 1,000 are caught by one boat in a day, but 600 or 700 is the ordinary 
number. Some idea may be formed of the importance of this fishery when we learn that in 1824 
fdoubilc-ss an exception^ year) no less a number than 7,600,000 were purchased by English vessels 
alone. At Sumatra where the demand is greatest, such a quantity would fetcli 152,000 Spanish 
fiollurs ; but the ordinary reward of the fishermen’s labour is about one-half the above and some¬ 
times not one sixth. 

Climate. The unhealthinoss of the climate at the Maldivhs has long been notorious and is 
(ioulitloM ih(, great obstacle to foreign intercourse and internal improvement. The cause of strangers 
losing their health is partly the lagoons and marshes throughout \he islands, and partly the un¬ 
varying temperature of the atmosplicre. When the surveying vessels fipit visited tlio islands in 
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884, the S.W. monsoon had just cleared away, and the thermometer ranged between 80° and 82° 
(sec also Lakadivhs, page 307.) When the violent N.E. monsoon showers set in, it fell as low as 
75°, but rose only to 80°; and after that, the range was between 82° and 85°, till after the middle 
of the year, when the S.W. monsoon (blowing over the sea which has been so much reduced in 
temperature by the currents from S. of the line) again reduces it to 80° and 82°. These registries 
of the thermometer were taken in the shade on ship-board. 

The sickness, to which strangers are most liable, is a bowel-complaint—a species of gastro-entcntis | 
—which appears peculiar to these islands; the only remedy seems to be an immediate departure • 
for tlic continent of India. The natives also are liable to it, for in one instance nearly the whole ' 
population of an island was carried off. With the exception of beri-beri, which attacked the Indian | 
lascars and not the European sailors, there are few other diseases of importance. Ague occurred | 
to those of the surveying party who resided on shore. Amongst the islanders intermittent fever ! 
prevails, and is difficult to be got rid of; all the British officers and men who remained on 
the island of Mali, daring a part of the S.W. monsoon, were prostrated by it and coippelled to 
leave. 

Language. Three different kinds of written characters are found on Maldivh tombstones. 
The most ancient are called Dewehi Plakura, which w^ere probably used by the first inhabitants, but 
now the knowledge of them is very limited, being confined to a few individuals at- Mali; they are 
totally forgotton in the N. Atolls, but still retained in the S. Atolls; for the inhabitants of which, 
orders from the King’s Island are wTitten in this character, which is written from left to right. The 
next is the Arabic character, written from right to left. The third, also written from the right hand 
and called Gabali-Tana, was introduced wffien the Portuguese garrison at Mali w'ere overcome, and 
Mohammedanism re-established by a chief and some people from the N. Atolls; it is now the 
common language throughout all the Atolls, though, as mentioned before, the most S. islanders have 
a dialect of their own. In consequence of the intercourse with traders from Bengal and other parts 
the language now spoken at ]\Iali is intermixed with many foreign words ; and, because the Gabiili- 
Tana alphabet has only eighteen letters, some auxiliai’y letters from the Arabic and Persian are 
obliged to be used. Letters of the alphabet are used as numerals, and they reckon by twch es as 
we do by tens. 

Religion. These islanders have a tradition that about 400 years ago the Mahoraedan religion 
was introduced by a man from Persia, whose name, or that of the country from which he came, was 
Tabriz. Some time afterwards Christians, doubtless Portuguese Roman Catholics, came there and 
propagated the tenets of their faith, but they were soon expelled by a chief who belonged to Atoll | 
Tilla-du-Mati, who re-established Mahoraedauism amongst them on a secure footing. The tomb of 
Tabriz at i\Iali is held in great veneration, and kept in good repair. Shortly after his death some 
of his countrymen came in search of him, remained and died at Mali; their graves are about sixty 
in number, but only two had legible Persian inscriptions, bearing date 994 of the Hejra, which 
would correspond with a.d. 1578. 

CHANNELS. Amongst the different Atolls there are good channels for ships, no soundings 
are obtainable between them, not even close to the outside of islands and reefs. Some of tln^ 
channels are intricate, and only fit for steamers, as the currents run strong through them to E. or 
\V., according to the season. Besides the channels which separate the different Atolls, there are 
numerous openings or gateways (called bari by the natives) through their exterior reefs; ihey are 
also very deep and used by the Maldivh boats in passing from one Atoll to another, and some will 
admit the very largest ships; inside is found safe anchorage in very smooth water of moderate de[’tlj, 
with a bottom of coral and sand. By day all the channels between the Atolls, and even those 
amongst the islands and reefs, may be passed through without anxiety, as all tlu- o a-al dangoi-s under 
water are visible at some distance from the mast-head. By night ships ought only to pass through 
the four larger channels between the Atolls. 

These broad and safe channels are as follows:— 

1st. The Equatorial Channel, between the N. end of Ad-du Atoll, in lat. 0° 85' S., and 
Suadiva Atoll’s 8. end, in lat. 0° 12' N. The detached island of Phua Moluk is situated a little 
to the S. and E. of the centre of this channel. 

2iidly. The One and a-half Degree Channel, between Suadiva Atoll’s N. extreme, in lat. 
0° 55' N. and Ion. 73° 15' E., and the 8. extreme of Adu Mati Atoll, in lat. 1° 47' K. and lou. 
73° 22' K. This is the msual Imneivanl steamer channel during S.W. monsoon. 

3rdly. The Vaimandu Channel, between AdulMati and Culomandu Atolls, which is 15 m. in 
breadth, and in direction N.E. by E., and S W. by W. Although this clianncl is safo, iiavig.atovs 
would have anxit ty in making for and passing through the channel to the S. of it. 

4tbly. The Cardiva Channel (sometimes called the Five-Degree Channel), whose breadth is 
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35 m., its length 67 m., and direction about N.E. and S.W. The Island CarJiva lies athwart the 
way in mid-channel. 

AD-DU ATOLL, erroneously called Phoolah Moloque by former navigators, is the S. termi¬ 
nation of the Maldivh chain, and the smallest of all the Atolls, being only 10 m. from E. to W., and 

7 m. from N. to S.; it is of half-moon shape, concave on the N. side. This Atoll is ricb^'well 
inhabited, containing about 500 people, and available for ships much in want of supplies. It has 
nine large and several small islands, the two principal are Hit-U-du and Me-du (called also Hu- 
lu-du, both names being those of villages on the same island). Hit-ta-du lies at the N.W. angle 
of the Atoll, Me-du at the N.E. e.x.treme; between them there are two gateways into the Atoll 
along its N. concave face. 

Gung Island, in lat. 0° 42' S., Ion. 73° 6' E., is the most S. of the group, its E. end lies 

8 m. to the S.E. of the N. point of Hit-ta-du, and on the same barrier reef, which is dry at L. \V. 

To the E. of Gung lies Wilin-gili Island on a reef of its own, and on either side of it are the two 
';-.est passages into the Atoll, called Gung and Wilin-gili Channels. From the latter, one continuous 
l.nm..r reef extends N. to Me-du, the N.E. island, in lat. 0° 35' S., Ion. 73° 10' E. • and then,-,'. 
W.- to the middle of the Atoll’s N. face. ■ 

Supplies. The isl^ds aflford a few supplies of fruit, limes, poultry, eggs; water and fire-wood 
in abun,lance. The natives are very civil and obliging, and will exchange their articles eitlier for 
money or nee, biscuit, sugar, salt, onions and garlic; they are extremely lazy and indolent, and 
very timorous, iparful of strangers, and would not be induced to assist a siiip in woodin^r and 
natenug, e\en if paid for it, unless obliged to work. They are under the government of the 
oultan at Mim or Kings Island; and the Atoll-wari, or chief of the Atoll, is the person to whom 
•Strangers ought to apply for assistance in getting supplies. Some of the natives can converse in tlie 
Hindustani^ but their proper language is described at page 569. All these islanders are Maliom- 
lueduns. Tlieir principal occupation is making cotton cloths of white, red, and black colours mixed, 
;:]| of which tliey themselves dye, and sell at a good price in the other Atolls. They are not allowc.l 
ly their government to trade ^rith foreigners, not even with the English, their “allies; all their 
j>roduco must be sold at the Kings Island, Mali. They seldom visit ships passing, from fear of 
molestation, and it would be wrong of any ships stopping at these islands to allow°their crew to 
mtriido into the privacy of their houses, among their females, or wantonly and without permission 
take their fruit, cocoa-nuts, fowls, &c. They are poor and iuoffensive, and have reason to regret 
the visits of some merchant ships. ® 

Passages into Ad-du Atoll. There are four gateways into this Atoll: two on the N. and two 
on the S. side. ’ 

The S. openings are broadest and deepest, and may be used at night-time, and with a fair (i,ln 
a vess .'l could work tlirough them; but the best way is to adopt that opening through which slio 
will have a fair wmd Gung Channel is m. broad, with no dangers in it, and depths from -J o 
fathomswater; about a N.N W. coui-se leads through. Wilin-gili Channel, neariy 2 ml N.E. of 
ihr. last, IS 1 m. broad, and has from 1-3 to 20 fathoms, water, still deeneniii" to 30 fitv. 
ship gets inside ; the course through is about N.W., but as a vessel proceeds inwardf she ti 'er “ 

byTcomnKm borom!'' ^hese the sea breaks at times, but they are’easily avoiZl 

The IL ope^gs are neither so broad nor so deep, yet are safe and available for vo.ssels eomin.» 
from the N. with Aoitherl^y winds, or leaving the Atoll with Southerly winds, but they are toS 
narrow tobeat through. They are not easily seen by a vessel coming from the N.! as S N s de 
ot the A oI appears like one unbroken i;eef: on a nearer approach, and almost cent aUe w^en be 
rees of Uit-ta-du and Me^du, there will be seen a small bushy islet and a high bank of coiM stones 
b-.ili on one reef, which divides the two channels. The E. one, the lai|est, is between 2 and 
2,i Crtidos-broad, having not less than 6 and 7 fathoms, water, its direction N.W. and S E Tli. 
" • channel is narrower, yet onger, on a N. and S. course, with depths from 10 to 12 fathoms. 

Tides and Cwrents. In ’wth A. and S. passages, the tides and currents are stron.»- the 
il I'al Si ts into the openings, and the ebb sets into the S. H. W. at 1 li. on F and C wlv-n 
rt-c iUid fitll of tide is about 4 ft. ^ ""cn the 

'J he -nrrents about tins Atoll arc very strong, for six months they set \V. and then h-ick to 
ar.-ording to the l^ut are subject t-. checks from variable winds. They commence to 

M. t vV. aloat Jau., and to E. aliout June, with a velocity of from 40 to 50 m a dqi’' hnt of c 
or rnhu. fr..m thi- islands they decreas,; considerably in strength “ 

Auehorage. No soundin;is can be obtained outside of this Atoll; hut within it 30 a„d 
•h. a Uns are fain, imho centre, an.l 20 and 25 fathoms near the islands; the only dotacb" 
s - - .1 of 2 n.ilium, near Mar.! dii Island, and the throe patches ulmady dosci M.ed, lying 
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in the centre of the Atoll between Wilin-gili and the N. channels. Near the W. sides of the 
E. islands a vessel can anchor in the N.E. monsoon, and on the N.E. sides of the W. islands in 
the S.W. monsoon, in smooth water ; these are the most convenient anchorages for communication 
with the natives. I 


Winds. Being to the S. of the equator, Ad-du Atoll is almost without the influence of the 
S.W. monsoon, the winds and weather being very variable, subject to squalls and rain. The N.E. 


monsoon is felt iu Jan., Feb., and March; but the winds are as much to the W. as to the E. of 
the N. point, at that time of year. 

PHUA MOLUK ISLAND (centre), in lat. 0° 17' S., Ion. 73° 23' E., to which the name of 
Addon Island was formerly given erroneously by navigators, is situated a little to the S. and E. of 
tlie centre of the passage (46 m. broad) between Ad-du and Suadiva Atolls, called the Equatorial 
Channel. The Island is 2m. long from N.W. to S.E., and on an average Jm. broad; the trees 
aie from 70 to 90 ft. high. It contains between 300 and 400 inhabitants, who are principally 
employed in fishing and weaving cotton cloth. Here resides one of the royal family from Mali, who 
IS styled Di-di. From the islanders may be obtained turtle, fowls, eggs, fruit, lime, fire-wood, and 
fresh water; they often visit passing ships which show their colours. Some can converse in the 
Hindustani language. Phua Moluk may be approached quite close off the N., the E., and W. sides, 
where no soundings can be obtained; but off the S. end a shelving bank extends for U m., on which 
the surf breaks very high to a distance of ^ m. from tlie Island; yet, on the extreme verge of this 
bank a vessel may, in moderate weather, anchor for a few hours in G and 7 fathoms, water. The bank 
IS of bard sand, with, small coral rock, and anchors do not bold well; its sides, like the Island, are 
precipitous. 

Equatorial Channel. By this name navigators in general know the entire passage between 
I Ad-du and Suadiva Atolls, but Phua Moluk lies athwart the way, about half-way between Ad-du 
j and tlie equator; so that the Equatorial Channelis between Phua Moluk and Suadiva Atoll. | 
This chamiel is free from dangers; a ship passing through, coming from either E. or W., ought 
j ith light winds to borrow over towards Ad-du; that, in case of calms and variable wmds, she may 
I not be drifted too close to Suadiva Atoll; but if this should happen, she might in the daytime 
easily enter one of the numerous gateways leading into Suadiva Atoll, described at page 572. 

Tides. -Currents.—^Winds. It is H. W. at Phua Moluk at 1 h. ou F. and C. of moon; the 
rise and tall is between 4 and 5 ft. The ebb-tide sets to the W., the flood to E.; they are liitle felt i 
except in retarding or accelerating the currents. The prevailing winds are from W. to the S. and l 
S.S.Iii. from May to Dec., with much rain and squalls. In the latter month the N.W. monsoon * 
(which prevails tor nearly all the first half of the year from the equator to the Chagos Arcliipela^'o ) 
commences with about a fortnight’s hard squalls, and fresh gales from W. to W.N.W., with hciwy 
showers of rain ; but in Jau , Feb., and March the N.E. monsoon blows to the equator, and soinc- 
Umes a little S. of it, the wind being generally iu those months from N. and N.E. in the Equatorial 
Channel, with loss clouds and rain than in the last half of the year. 

SUADIVA ATOLL, called by the natives Huah-du, is one of the largest of the Maldivh 
group, being 42 m. in length N. and S., by 34 m. in breadth. Its S. extreme is 46 m, to the N of 
Ad-du Atoll, but separated from the Island Phua Moluk by only 31 m., which space constitutes the 
Equatoriiil Channel There are thirty islands in the centre of this group, where there is 

touiul a greater depth of water than in the interior of the other Atolls, and it is also less obstmcu.-d 
by coral reefs. The islands on the boundary are numerous, but only fifteen are inhabited. The 
aggregate population of this Atoll is about 2.000. The principal employment of the is fishing; 
that of the women is weaving rush mats for couchek', beds, &c , with rushes dved of diffcront ooloui^, 
and of pretty patterns ; a good mat will sell for from £1 to £3 sterling. The Island Gud-Ju ou 
the S.E. side of the Atoll, is the principal place of tlieir manufacturo. The inhabitants of this 
group ai ’0 much subject to elephautiasis, a dropsical awelliug of the legs, so common at Ceylon and ’ 
the Malabar coast, especially at Cochin. I 

Hun-da-du Island (the centre), iu lat. 0° 27' N., Ion. 72° 60' E., the reside nee oi the Atoll- 
wari, the chief of the Atoll, is situated at the extreme W. of the group, at the N. cud c-f a barrier I 
rec-f, which is 19 m. in length and forms the S.W. side of the Atoll. It coniaiiis about 2oi) in]i:i..ii; tnts, l 
and good waiter, poultry, tS:c., may be procured. In the Westerly monsoon good :mcli')riigo oiuv bo 
had on the E. side oi the Island in from 27 to 85 fathoms, water. To S. of l l uii da-du the Inirier 
reef is thickly studded with islands, which at a distan(;e in soine placi's look like one larg,' i^lan [- 
thoro is a projecting ell)ow of this homidary reef off the Island ISiinda uhli, which is over la. 
a S. by K. direction from Kau-da-du Ohnnnel; and from this Island the reef turns to cb, er 

more than 8 m., to the first of the B. entrances botwoen the Islmils Ma-inia and Fe u'' ,x. -j - 
last island, wliicli terminates this S.W. bairkr, is well inhabited, lud bus good water. 
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Ma-tura, the most S. island of the whole Atoll, lies to the E. of Fe-ur-wari, and between them 
there is a good broad opening, through which the course is N. and S. Ma-tura consists of a number 
of little islets on one coral reef, whose E. end, dry at L. W., projects more than m. beyond the 
islands: round this there is a good passage, in lat. 0° 12' N., Ion. 73° 10' E., at the very S. extreme 
of the Atoll, about ^m. broad, leading into the Atoll about N.N.W., and having not less than 
0 fathoms in its shoalest part The N.E. side of this passage is the reef which extends 21 m. 
from the S.W. side of Wah-du. 


Gateways along the Equatorial Channel. Along the S. face of this Atoll, which for a length 
of 25 m. fronts towards the Island Phua Moluk, there are nine passages or gateways leading into 
tiie interior; eight are safe for ships, and, in case of being drifted near them, may bo used to enter 
the Atoll at night, where anchorage may be had. Should the vessel not be able to pass out by the 
same openings, she may in the daytime steer boldly to the N. through the interior, in from 35 to 
•15 fathoms, water, passing occasionally some small coral islands and reefs, which are easily seen 
from aloft, and going out by one of the opposite gateways, as most in her route. Some of the 
islanders will gladly conduct them through for a few pounds of rice or bread. 

Wah-du, about ra. long E. and W., and only half as broad, was, according to native account, 
once a very fertile and productive island with 1,200 inhabitants: but for many years past, from 
some unassigned cause, has been nearly deserted, and now contains not more than 100 inhabitants, 
veiy poor. The island is worth visiting; the ancient mosques, burial places, and other parts are 
very interesting. Close round its E. and N. sides there is a broad channel into the Atoll, on a 

W. course. This passage is more than 1 m. broad, but shoal water with patches of 3 and 4 fathoms 
(in most parts 7 and 8) S 2 )oil its N. part, so a vessel must borrow upon the Wah-du side, where 
depths of 25 and 40 fathoms are found; the shoal water is,- however, convenient for ships to anchor 
upon in obtaining wood and water from that island. The tides are strong in this opening. Betw^een 
Wah-du and Ghang gateways* there are three others amongst islands ; the first or W. one leads up 
N,, and is very deep; tlie other two have a N.W. course through, with depths of 5 and 0 fathoms. 

Ghang Island, lying half-way from Wah-du towards the S.E. point of the Atoll, is the larg(‘8t 
of the group, and shows plenty of trees on more than 1 .V m. of frontage to the ocean. On both, 
sides of the island there are good channels. That to the W., being broadest and deepest, is colled 
Gluing Channel; it is II m. broad, with soundings of 30 fathoms throughout; as you enter on a 

X. course an island is seen in the centre, which may be passed on either hand, but on its sea-ward 
^ side a projecting reef of considerable extent points S. to the entrance of the channol. As the Atoll 
I is entered, sevenil islets and reefs will have to l!>e passed, but all are plainly visible from aloft. 

I Guddu, the principal island of the mat manufacture, lies about a mile from tho N.E. point of 
I Ghung, the intervening space affording a shoal and narrow passage into the Atoll. This island is 
I the S. of several on one reef, looldng at a distance like one island; the reef is nearly 0 m. lon^ 
and its N.E. island has plenty of cocoa-nut trees, which mark the W. side of the Kan-du hu-lu-d”u 


' opening. 

Kan-du hu-lu-du is the S.E. island of the Suadiva group, and has a fine wide opening on its 
AV. .side with 7 and 8 fathoms, water, leading N. into the interior of the Atoll; this passage is tho 
last of those that border on the Equatorial Channel. From this island the barrier reef "’runs up 
N., witli several iblunds on it, for 0 or 7 m. before another gateway is found. 

Eastern Gateways. 'There are also nine entrances for ships along the E. face of the Atoll 
between its S.E. and N.E. points. Tho first of these is 28 m. above the equator, past the N sidJ 
of Mah-ra-rah, in lat. 0° 27' N., Ion. 73° 30' E. (the E. island of this Atoll), on a W. course 
towards a small island 2 m, within the Atoll. Cf course a sailing ve.ssel could only enter this and. 
the other E. channels with a loading wind. De-ah-du and Kunday arc two inhabiU'd islands 
where good water is obtainable ; between them there is a narrow but deep entrance with 17 fathoms, 
water; a W. course loads in, and then a vessel may anchor on the W. side of Kundav, if in want 
of water. Another entrance, with 10 fathoms, exists by the N. point of Kunday Reef," 3^ m. above 
the last-mentioned gateway, and another with 8 fathoms, 2 m. farther N. Nil-an-du. A deep 
bight forrneil in the 11 m. of boundary between Mah-a-du and the N.E, barrier n^cf of the .Vtoll. 
I.U this spacvo there are five gateways; the middle one bring conveniently situated at tlio bottom of 
the bight, round both sides of Nil-an-du Island, which is situated 30 m. N. of the equator, is 
inhaliiicd, has good water and some supplies, with good anchorage in the N.E. monsoon. Nil- 
an-du N. passage leads into the Atoll on a W. course; the S. passage has a W.S.W. course. To 
N. of this Eland lies a reef, which is 4 ra. in length N. and S., and has six islands on it: the N. 
one Mall nieii-du is iuhahited, and has a passage with 13 fathoms, w:iler, botwee n it and Kii-hor-dii, 
Willee-gillce is only i ra. to xN. of Ku-ber-du, and between them there is a very contracted passage, 
about 2 cables wide, but with 12 fathoms, water, the last of the five gateways in the N.E. bight! 
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island has a few inhabitants, and stands on the S. extreme of the 11 ra. of impassable barrier 
reef which forms the N.E. boundary of this Atoll: near it are four small islets, then nothing but 
reef for 5 m. till you come to Ma-mutah, two small islands, which are generally first seen by ships 
coining from the N.E. 

North and N.W. Openings. On its N. and N.W. sides the Atoll is bounded by many 
detached coral reefs more irregular in position and outline than those as yet described; numerous 
safe passages exist between them, but in adopting these a careful mast-head look-out must be kept, 
as there are no islands on the N. verge of the reefs, though two or three lie about 2 m. within the 
boundary ; these, the N.-most islands, are 5 m. and upwai'ds from Ma-mutah. The N.-most reefs 
of the Atoll are in lat. 0° 55' N., Ion. 73° 14' E., or 7 m. to N.W. of Ma-mutah. 

Mah-foo-ree, in lat. 0° 51' N., Ion. 73° 7' E., the principal island at the N.W. projecting 
angle of the Atoll (15 m. to the W. of j\Ia-mutah, this being the breadth of the AtolPs N. portion), 
is well inhabited, has good fresh water, and plenty of poultry, &c. It stands 1 m. within the 
N. point of its fringing reef, which extends also 4 or 5 m. to S.E. Mah-foo-ree entrance is wide, 
but Willee-gelly islet lies in the very centre, thus separating the W. passage, w^hich is shoal with 
only 4 fiithoms, water, from the E. one, which has a depth of 34 fathoms. Some islets and reefs 
to S. and E. of Willee-gelly must be avoided by a good look-out from the mast-head. The 
surveyors were detained under the lee of this island for fifteen days in Dec., 1836 ; the wind was 
blowing in hard squalls and fresh gales from W. to W.N.W. with heavy showers of rain. Anchor- j 
age is to be had in 10 fathoms, water, with the island bearing W., distant 1 m. A ship wishing 
to stop here for supplies, if coming from the N., ought to enter the Atoll by one of its N. entrances! 
and then steer to S.W. and to W., passing between some small islands towards Mah-foo-ree, which 
is the W.-most and largest. Between Mah-foo-ree, the N.W. island, and Tin-a-du, in lat. 0° 31' N., ^ 
(which with Kan-da-du and Hun-da-du form the W. projection of the Atoll’s boundary), there are also I 
nine passages into the internal w*ater along nearly 30 m. of detached reefs, which forma deep bight, j 
dangerous for a ship to drift into in calms and light winds. Here the ship Surat was wTocked in i 
1802, on the side of a fine opening, which lies 7 m. to S.E. by S. of Mah-foo-ree, and is the second ' 
entrance below that island. The bottom of the deep bight bears S.S.E. 8 m. from Mah-foo reo, and i 
N.E. 10 m. from Tin-a-du. Along this boundary there are no tree islands, but merely heaps of 
coral stones and sand, on only two of which are there any bushes, and this absence of conspicuous j 
land-marks renders the bight dangerous; but a ship in extremity might run through one of the 1 
nine passages with the help of the large scale charts of the Maldivhs and a good look-out at the ' 
mast-head. The best of the gateways are on the Tin-a-du side of the bight, and the,nearest one to I 
that island bears from it N.E. 4 m. 

Tin-a-du, the W. inhabited island of Suadiva Atoll, bears S.W. by S. a little S. from Mah- 
loo-ree, distant 22 m., and lies about 4 m. to the N. of Hun-da-du, where the chief of the Atoll 
resides (see page 571). This island is about 1 m. in extent, containing about 200 inhabitants, has 
good water and a few supplies. It lies 3H m. to N. of the equator. A ship approaching it from 
the W. or the S.W. w’ould suppose Tin-a-du to be the most N. island of the Atoll, owing to the 
absence of any tree islands along the boundary w'hich recedes to the N.E. from tliis point. 

Should a ship wish to enter the Atoll,.or if there is much chance of her being drifted into thu 
deep l)ight to the N.E., she ought, if possible, to enter by the small but safe channel on the S. end 
of Tin-a-du, where there is a depth of 6 fathoms, although the passage is not quite ! cable wide: i 
but Us S. bank is well marked, being an islet with low bushes and one single cocoa-nut tioe ^ 
And again to the S. of this islet there is another small entrance with a like depth of water, but ilio 
broader one, called Kan-da-du opening, to the S. of Kan-da-du Island, and 3 m. to S. of Tin-a-du, 
is the safest to ado[>t, and leads also to Hun-da-du. 

Kaii-da-du Opening, in lat. 0° 29' N., is the most convenient for shi|.)S, and may be said to 
be the principal entrance into this Atoll, as it leads to the anchorage oil Hun-da-du, the first , 
described and principal island of the Atoll. It is a fine, broad passage, 1 m. in breadth, ha\i)ig 
not less than 0 and 7 fathoms, w^ater. The centre of this opening is 1 ni. N. of Hun-da-du, but 
ancther island called Mad-a-velly (uninhabited) intervenes and borders tho 8. side of the ciitraiice. 
The anchorage witliin the Atoll, on the E, side of Hun-da-du, has been doscril'cd at juigw 5'i l. 

Tides. Near Mah-foo-ree, H. W. occurs about 1 h. on F. and 0., when the rise and fall is 4 ft 

The ONE-AND-A-HALF DEDEFE CHANNEL, comprehending the space between Suadiva 
and Adu-Mati Atolls, is 50 m. broad, and free from dangers. It is adopicd by vessels from ilie 
Cape, bound to Ceylon in the months of Oct. and Nov. A ship soon passes through, but slioiild 
she bo drilled near either Atoll and be unable to pass clear, she will find four or five openings ini'.) 
the N. part of Suadiv.a, and one large entrance near the S. extreme of Ad'i-Mati, between Ho- 
tuidu-Adu and Gah-du Islands. 
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ADTJ-MATI ATOLL. This small Atoll in shape like a leg of mutton, lies lengthways N.E. 
and S.W. for 2G m., the former end being the smaller part; the greatest breadth is 15 m. Its 
boundary reef, which is of more regular outline than any other Atoll, has six gateways, four of 
which are available for large ships. That on the S. side has been mentioned as open to the One- 
and-a-half Degree Channel. The W., the N., and the E. sides have each one deep though narrow 
opening. The interior of the Atoll has numerous coral patches, all of which are discernible from 
the mast-head, as a vessel approaches them in succession on a clear day. 

West Gateway. Mhowah, at the W. extreme of the Atoll, in lat. 1° 64' N., Ion. 73° 14' E., 
is its principal island, where wood, water, and poultry are to be procured. It contains between 
300 and 400 inhabitants, and trade is kept up with Calcutta every year by three or four vessels of i 
their own construction, of from 80 to 10.0 tons burden. The W. or Mhowah Gateway, situated 
1^ m. to N. of the island, is described by the surveyors as a narrow but safe channel, althouf^h no 
soundings are shown on the chart. The course inwards is S.E., afterwards turning to S. and to E., 
and then to S. again, and finally to W., to avoid a horse-shoe reef which interposes between the 
entrance and the E. side of the island, where there is good anchorage in Westerly winds, in from 
17 to 20 fatlioms, water. There are two islands on the N, side of this entrance, which are used as 
places of interment to those natives who die on board their boats. 

South Gateway. From Mhowah a continuous barrier reef, \vith several islands, extends 
11 m. to the S.E.,^forming the whole S.W. side of tlie Atoll. Near the E. extreme of this reef 
stand the islands Ku-nan-du and He-nadu-Adu, looking like one island 3 m. long; off the last a reef 
extends nearly f m. to E., marking the W. side of the South Gateway, in lat. 1° 47' N., Ion. 
73° 25' E., which is a large and safe opening for ships, being 2 m. wide, and with much deeper 
soundings than the hand-lead can show. Gha-du Island, which marks the E. side of this opening, 
lies to E.N.E. of He-nadu-Adu, a space of 2f m. separating them. Three islands lie just within 
this entrance on the W. side of the centre, thus allowing of two fair passages into tlie internal j 
^v^aters; one leads up on a N. course to E. of these islands; the other turns W. between the 
N. face of He-nadu-Adu and the three islands, after passing which several coral patches lie athwart I 
the way; these are discernible from aloft on a clear day. Should a ship enter this gateway, being i 
iu want of w^ood, water, and poultry, she ought to proceed through the Atoll to Mhowah Island, 
where supplies are obtainable, taking care to avoid the above reefs. 

East Gateways. From Gah-du the sea-face of the boundary reef goes in a convex curve to E., 
to N.E., and to N. for 15 m. before another opening is found, all this distance is thickly covered * 
with islands. The openings are met with on either side of Mah-ba-du Island ; the S. one is best, I 
having 8 fathoms, water, the N. opening has only 3 and 4 fathoms; each has a width of 2 or ' 
3 c.abl»:s; a W. course leads into both of them. Mah-ba-du and the two islands, which form the ^ 
N. and S. sides of these gateways, are inhabited. | 

N.E. Point of Atoll. At this, the naiTow end of the Atoll, stands the large island Esdu, in ! 
lat. 2° 7' N., Ion. 73° 35' E., whose fringing reef projects only J m. to the E., bearing N.E. by N. 
i} m. from Mah-ba-du; about a dozen islets intervene between the latter and Esdu. Thi.s 
island is 2 ni. in length and well covered with cocoa-nut trees, so as to be a good laiid-inark. 
Irom the N.E lip of the Atoll a very straight boundary reef, without a single island, extends 
for 15 m. in a direction S.W. by W, i W. till you come to the first of the N.W. openings into the 
Atoll. 

BT.W. Gateways. Along the straight N.W. face of this Atoll two gateways are found. The 
first, called Wad-i-nu entrance, along the E. side of the little island of that name, is 13 ra. from ' 
the W. end of Esdu, on the hearing given above. The other is N E. ^ N. 8 m. from Mhowah I 
Island. A reef 2 m. long separates these two N.W, gateways. Wad-i-nu entrance, though the * 
narrowest, being not 2 cables wide, is deepest and best. The other, along the E. side of Moonia- 
foori Islands, has not more than 4 fathoms, water, in it, and generally from 3 to 3J fathoms. 
FriMii th(3 luBt-aained islands the boundary reef trends S.W. for 5 m. to a projecting elbow, thence 
S. for 3 m. to the Mhowah entrance already described. 

VAI-MAN-D'D’ CHANNEL, available for ship.s by night, has a width of 10 or 17 m. thioiigh- 
out its length, which is about 25 m. on a very straight course N.E. by E. ^ E,, which is the iinc 
‘ of bearing of the sea-faccs of both Adu-Mati and (Jolloinundu Atolls, between which this channel 
hc«. Although this channel is safe, navigators would have less anxiety in passing throimii the 
Onc-and-a half Degree Clmnnel. ° 

Tides. It is H. W. in this channel, F. and C., at 3 li.; tlie rise and fall is about 4 ft. Flood- 
, tide runs to the E., and ebb to the W., with a velocity of about 2 m. per hour at the springs; each 
I tide is arcolcrated or retarded by the prevailing current. 

I COLLOMANDIJ ATOLL is of somewhat circular form, its greatest mcasuroiiieiit from E. to 
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W. being "20 ra., and from N.W. to S.E. -23 m.; the latter face, as it forms the side of Vai-man-du 
Channel, being flattened in. This Atoll i.s principiilly surrounded by barrier reefs, and in ilio 
whole circumference there are a dozen openings. There are many islands along the S. boundary 
but few along its N. margin; and in the interior only six are found, these are near the W. side. 
Numerous coral patches, dry at L. W., lie within the Atoll, but the general depths are from 32 to 
42 fathoms. Of the twelve entrances into this Atoll, one is on tlie W. side; four along the Vai- 
man-du Channel, and the rest along the N, face of the Atoll. 

West Gateway, in lat. 2° 18' N., Ion. 72° 54' E., is a broad entrance, between the two prin¬ 
cipal inhabited islands of the group, He-lan-du and Karn-du-du, which are 2^ m. apart. The 
passage in, which is 2 m. wide between the barrier reefs, has some shoal water in the middle, with 
coral rocks visible below water, on which are generally found 6 or 7 fathoms, yet in one spot there 
are depths of only 2 and 4 fathoms; this may be avoided by borrowing towards either island, where 
the water will be found very deep. Another island lies about 1 m. within the centre of ihi^ 
opening; and another N, of that, and rather more than a mile to E. of Karn-du-du. He-lan-<lu 
and Karn-du-du both afford good water, fire-wood, and poultry; and a vessel may choose anchorage 
on the E. side of either, according as the wind permits. The S.W. Barrier of the Atoll is a convex 
]uece of reef 13 m. long, extending to S. from He-lan-du, then round by E. to Vai-man-du, in lat. 
2° 11' N., Ion. 73° 5' E., an inhabited island with good water, standing at the W. side of the next 
opening, the first of the S. gatew'ays. There are several islands on the S. part of this barrier; 
the S.W.-most, called Fooree, are situated 5 m. to S.S.E. of He-lan-du; another called Kim-be-du, 
the most S. of all, is l .^ra. to W.S.W. of Vai-man-du. 

The S. Gateways are in close proximity, all facing the Vai-man-du Channel; they are formed 
by two islands which intervene between the S.W. and S.E. barriers. The opening between Vai- 
man-du and the first island, called Kan-he-me-du, is broad and deep on a N.W. course, but a large 
coral reef inside, rather more than a mile within the opening, compels a vessel to bear away to N. | 
or to W. as the wind permits. The second opening is narrower but good, having G fathoms, water; 1 
but a vessel must borrow towards the island Kan-he-me-du, which marks the W. side of the ontranco, ' 
to avoid some rocks which project from the little island on the E. or right-hand side of the vaitrance. 
The third opening is deep and safe, hanng 35 and 38 fathoms, water, between the last little island i 
and Te-mar-rah, which stands at the S.W. extreme of the long piece of barrier reef that borders the ‘ 
Vai-man-du Channel. 

The E. Gateway is situated 13 ra. farther to N.E. by E., and the intervening barrier reef is 
thickly covered with islands. The opening is between Gu-rah-du (the N.-most island) and iJeah- 
me-gclli, and has about 8 fathoms, water. From this entrance the N.E. extreme of Adu-I\I:?(i Atoll 
bears S.E. i E. distant 21 m. The E. Boundary of this Atoll is, like that on the S.W., a curvt d 
piece of barrier reef, about 15 m. long, without any openings. The large island Phalah, in 1. i. 
2° 24' N., Ion. 73° 22' E., nearly 4 m. in length in a N. and S. direction, stands on the w rgo oi 
this reef, and well defines the E. extreme of the Atoll, for there are no soundings obtainable .1 m. 
from tho island, which is well covered with cocoa-nut trees. 

North Gateways. Along the N, face of this Atoll there are several of these openings; those 
close to the E. points of six straggling islands are said to be safe, though small, but the chart only 
show.s soundings in three of them. The first of these openings has 5 and 7 fathoms, and is 
situated 3 m. to the W. of the island Willi-foori, which is tho N.E. one of the group. Bdoro-ni 
Island, ill lat. 2° 34' N., Ion. 73° 0' E., marks the extreme N. point of tho Atoll, and is hall¬ 
way between the N.E. and N.W. points. Bdoro-ni gateway is close round the E. side of ihar. 
island, and has 7 and 10 fathoms, \Yater. Half-way from Bdoro-ni to the W. point of the Ai dl 
there are two other openings, one on either side of Kandu-foori Island; the first is close io llie 
E. bide of that island, the other is 1J ra. more to the W.; both have plenty of water. To B. of 
these, along the W. side of the Atoll, there are no more openings till we come to tho only . gaUi- 
way; neither has this boundary reef any islands as land-marks throughout a length of lo m. rill 
Wali-gaiidu, which stands within 4 m. of that W. gateway, near which island the Adonk si boon or 
Was wrecked in Jiflv, 1835. 

KOODAH-HUA-DU CHANNEL, called after the island of that name at im W. entmuco, t he 
S. island of Nillan-du Atoll, is a narrow but safe cliannel. The W. entrance is only I’Mn. wide, 
well marked on the N. by Koodah-hua-du Island; but not so well on the S., where it is bomulrd 
by that N.W. extreme of Collo-raandu Atoll which, at its most projecting part, has no isla.i-h rv 
land-marks until you como to Kandu-foori Islands, which are nearly 5 m. within ilie cluiimors 
entrance, and bear from Koodah-hua-du Island S.E. by S. 10 m. The course through Koi.J.ih- 
hua-dii Channel is E. by N. The Atoll on its B. side is soon pa.s(, and it shows a prominent pomi 
(the island Bdoro-ni) t«>\vards tho channel, but tlie two Atolls on its N. side give tins cltuuucl a 
















length of over 30 m., such being the distance between the S. islands of Nillan-du and Moluk Atolls. 
The tides in this channel also set, flood to E., and ebb to W. 

The Atolls to N. of tliis channel lie in double rows—E. and W. Atolls—and, as the currents 
of the ocean are thereby more obstructed, they ran through these narrow channels with greater 
velocity and uncertainty. The open space, nearly 20 m. in width, between the E. and W. groups, 

is, however, free from all dangers. „ . , , • i .1 

NILLAN-DTJ ATOLL (the most, S. of those that he m double rows) is 40 m, in length 
N and S., and is in reality two Atolls, being divided into two parts by a deep channel 3i^m. wide, 
in which no soundings could be obtained. S. Nillan-du is of somewhat oval form, with the E. and 
W sides rather flattened; in meridional length it is 21m, and from E. to W. 13m. Many 
passa"es admit of vessels entering the Atoll, but on the S.W. side it is least accessible. The 
ireneral depths in the interior are from 27 to 35 fathoms. It is studded with many large and 
small coral reefs, some dry at L. W., others having several feet of water over them, but aU are 
deep-to and easily discovered. On the E. boundary, islands are plentiful, and in one place thickly 
tirouped together, but the W. side of the Atoll has only two or tliree. In the interior there aro 
about twenty islands, more than half of which are towards the N. part, and upwards of 3 m. within 
the boundary. At Doo-rais Island, which is about 5 m. to N.E. of the W. gateways, there reside a 
number of working jewellers, who travel periodically among the different Atolls in pumuit of their 
calling. 

The S. Gateways. Fronting Collomandu Atoll, there are three good openings; the^?*s/ is 
wide, with 9 and 10 fathoms, w^ater, close to the E. of the island Koodah-hua-du, in lat. 
2° 40' N., Ion. 72° 53' E., which is inhabited, and affords some supplies of wood, water, and 
poultiy; two small islands, at the W. end of a separate reef, mark the E. side of this opening. 
The second, 1 m. wide, with depths of 14 fathoms, is half-way from the above towards the S.E. 
point of the Atoll. The third is at tlie S.E. angle between the islands Warney and Kan-clim-bah; 
it is narrow but deep, having 20 fathoms, and a W.N.W. course leads in. Kan-dim-bah, in lat. 
2° 45' N., at the S.E. extreme of the group, is the S.-most of twenty islands on one reef; from it 
the E. side of the Atoll goes up due N. for 17 m., and in this length of boundary there are seven 
ffood openings ; the first is 5 m. N. of Kan-dim-bah, and the rest occur at intervals of about 2 m., 

and on the S. sides of the different islands. . , ^ i a.iv r. -i i i . r 

Foori in lat. 3° 1' N., Ion. 73° 1' E., is the ISj,. island on the Atoll s E. side, and the last of 

the above openings, leads in on a S.W. course close along the S.E. side of Foori. From this Island 
the boundary reef turns to the W, for 5 ni., where is found the first of the N.W. opmiings, a ^^de 

channel with 17 fathoms, water, between barrier reefs, but with no islands to point it out. The 

second and third of these openings ai’e broader and deeper than the first, but, like it, have no islands 
or land-marks to distinguish them; they may therefore only bo entered by vessels which unavoidably 
drift near them. The reefs which separate these N.W. openings have no islands, and therefore the 
N.W. extreme of the Atoll is unsafe to approach: the several islands, whoso trees will ho visible 
from a distance, are all more than 3 m. witiiin the boundaiy reefs. 

The W. entrances, along the W. side of the Atoll, are a little to N. of its centre; but between 
these and the Koodah-hua-du Channel there is not a single opening along 13 m. of boundary. 
These two W, entrances are on the S. sides of Mar-dali and IJu-lu-dali, both inhabited islatids, the 
latter the larger of the two. E.N.E. is the course into the N, opening, in lat. 2° 52' N., which, 
bcirn^ between the two islands, is better defined than the other, and has 19 fathoms, water. An 
E.S.E. course leads into the S. one, which has nothing but the sharp tip of a long barrier reef to 

mark its S. side. ^ • 

N. Nillan-du Atoll is a perfect semicircle on the E., but its W. side is rather dented in. 
There are not many islands on its boundary; only one on the W., one on the N., one at the S. tip, 
and the rest rather equally distributed around the semicircle.' In the interior, where the general 
soundings are 25 and 35 fathoms, there are four islands and several large coral reefs dry at L. W. 
Nillan-du the S. island, in lat. 3° 4' N., Ion. 72° 53' E., is inhabited, and affords some supplies and 
cood water; as it gives its name to the double Atoll, this island is or has been the most imporUint 
one of the group. On ite E. side is situated the S. opening into the Atoll, 1 m. wide, and with 
29 fathoms, water; a course between N.N.W. and N. will lead in. The barrier reef, at whose 
B. point Killan-du stands, stretches more than 4 m. to K.W. by A., allowing a good, broad, and deeji 
}>af^sage into tlie Atoll along its N. end. Then comes a circular lagoon reef, round the N. of which 
there is another p£u:sage, narrow but deep; thence to Him-it-ti B. opening there is a piece of 
barrior reef, Laving a sea-face of more than 0 m. 

Him-it-ti, the W. island, in lat. 3° 15' N., though small, is an important one in the Atoll; ii, 
has high irets, and contains between 200 and 300 inhabitants, wlio nre great traders and uavigaturs, 
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annually to Bengal five or six vessels from 80 to 100 tons burthen. They have also a large 
' school for instructing native youths in navigation, and they make some of their own nautical 
, instruments. The fresh water of the island is, however, bad. It is said that the sea has for 
! several years been gradually washing away this island. There are W. openings into the Atoll on 
I both sides of Him-it-ti. That on the S. is more than ^ m. from the island, has 0 fathoms, water, 

1 and takes an E. by N. course inwards towards another island which faces the entrance, and may be 
' passed either to N. or S. The opening on the N. has 15 fathoms, water, and takes an E.S.E. 
course along the face of the reef which projects ra. N. frona Plim-it-ti Island. ! 

The N. end of Atoll, in lat 3° 21' N., Ion. 72® 53' E., is marked by a.clump of cocoa-nut 
trees on a little island; there is an opening with 15 to 20 fathoms, water, upwards of a mile oft its 
W. side, and another broad opening on its E. side, with a little reef in the very middle. From 
this last opening, round the semicircular E. boundary to the S. point of the Atoll, other openings 
occur at every 1, 2, or 3 m.; some are very nan*ow, but all have sufficient depth of water for ships: 
without counting the N. and S. openings into this Atoll, there are ten-passages around the semi- 
circular E. half. i 

MOLTJK ATOLL is of irregular form along its E. face, the N.E. and S. points being very 
prominent; whilst its W. boundary is very straight and nearly on one meridian throughout its entire 
length, which is 25 m. It is situated about 20 m. to the E. of the biillan-du Group, and its ! 
S. point bears N.N.E. 15 m. from the N.E. point of Collomandu Atoll: these two points marking 
the E. entrance of Koodah-hua-du Channel. The Atoll altogether contains twenty-one islands, ^ 
nine of which are inhabited, and have a population of 980; all are on the boundary reefs, except | 
Moluk, the largest, which is nearly 1 m. within the principal entrance. In the interiur of the | 
Atoll there are no islands, but many coitlI patches, and the depth of water is from, 28 to 38 fatlioms ; 
on a sandy bottom; the greater depth is 40 fathoms at the centre. The rise and fall of tide is 
about 4 ft., and H. W. occurs at 3 h. at F. and C. 

Six islands in a cluster are situated at the Atolls S. end, two are inhabited and possess gond 
w’ater, but they can only be landed upon from the internal water; the nearest entrance is the 
S.-most of the fifteen openings (all said to be safe, though small), that are found along the sl]'aight 
W. side of the Atoll: this entrance lies about 3 m. W.N.W. from De-lu-foori, the S. island, in 
lat. 2® 40' N., Ion. 73® 24' E. From De lu-foori the barrier reef goes N.E. by E. tor 12 m.. 
forming a bight to the S.E. point of Atoll; thence for 4 m. farther on a N.N.E. bearing to llu' 
i^loluk opening. This S.E. quarter of the boundary reef contains more than half the islands uf 
the group, aud they are clustered at its two extremes; several heaps of coral stones, on some of i 
which bushes grow*, are here and there seen above the surf, which, even in the N.E. monsouii, 
breaks very high here from a long S.E. swell. Moluk Island, a large island, at I m. distanro 
within the opening formed by the extremes of the S.E. and E. barrier reefs, may be known by a 
large banyan tree near its N. and centre part; and, when approached from the S.E., this is seen 
just mid-way between the Islands Molee and Vaivand which stand at the side of the gateway. 
IMoluk Town is on the N.E. side of the Island, contains 200 inhabitants, aud affords good water, i 
plenty of wood, and a few supplies such as tlie Maldivhs produce (ste page 568); the most om- | 
veuient place for taking in water is between the town and Vaivand Island. ]\Iolee and Vaivand 
Eslands have each a population of 200, but do not produce good water. The Atoll-wari resides at | 
the former. 1 

The Moluk entrance, in lat. 2® 57' N., Ion. 73® 35' E., is J m. broad between the tips of the ’ 
reefs that project from Vaivand and Molee towards each other, those islands being not ipiite 2 in. ^ 
apart. Soundings of 7 to 18 fathoms ai-e found in it. the deepest water being to the .8., ami iIk’ 
piissage into the x\toll on the S. of IMoluk is also deeper aud broader than that along its N.E. side, 
having IS fathoms, water, deepening to 24 and 28 as you pass that island, in which clopihs you may . 
anchor on a sandy bottom; whereas, the N. passage is contracted to a width of only 2 or colics 
by shoal water [»rojecting from both the E. side of Moluk and tlio S. side of \ uivaml; liu\\c\ci, | 
with a fair wind, the centre of this passage is safe, having 8 lathoms, water, on a sandy bottom. 

N. openings. From Vaivand the continuous boundary roof got ^ nearly straiglit about N.N. j.-. 
for 10 m. to the N.E. angle of Atoll, in lat. 3® 7' N., Ion. 73° 37 E., near which ai c ty.o inhabited 
islands called Ry inun-du; thence it cdbows round to the W. for mor<‘ than t in. bcloie auuiher 
opening is found, then there tire two passages by the E. sidc^ of M.‘nl du-weri and Ei .;-g;nir-ru. 

I little islands, both which arc iuhahited aud have high cocOii nut raa's; these passages arc very 
narrow, and more like dock gate.s, being about I cable wide, but have i;ot less than 7 lathoms, waP r. | 
Between these islands and the N.W. angle of the Atoll thovo are llirt’O other openings in the barrier i 
r< ef, bill nhiinKf too icnMiUV fur sliin^ in nnlfv nnil no islands tO VHjint lllOm Out. | 
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of a barrier reef with only a few dry rocks to distinguisli it, the W. side of the boundary reef goes 
very nearly straight due S. for 24 m. In this space there are" fifteen openings, all safe for ships, 
though some are very small; indeed, almost at every mile an entrance is found, available for drifting 
into the Atoll, none of these passages have less water than 10 or 15 fathoms. There is only one 
island, Too-ah, in lat. 2° 53' N., along this W. side of the Atoll, but it has neither inhabitants nor 
fresh water, and close to the S. of it there is a good entrance with over 30 fathoms, water, but 
there are coral reefs inside. 

WAH-TER-00 CHANNEL and HEEF, This channel, which separates Moluk and Pha-li- 
du Atolls by a space of 8 m., has in its centre a circular lagoon reef, with a diameter of 4 to 5 m., 
dividing it into two passages which are 2 and 2^ m. in width, the S. being the larger; both are very 
deep, no soundings being obtainable with the ordinary deep-sea lead. Both these channels are 
rendered dangerous by the strength of tides and currents, and by the absence of land-marks on the 
N. side of Moluk Atoll. The S. end of Wah-ter-oo Reef, in lat. 3® 13' N., Ion. 73® 23' E., is 
pretty well marked by two low, bushy islets, between which there is the only opening (with only 
water enough for ships’ boats) into the lagoon, in which there are soundings from 12 to 20 fathoms 
on a white, sandy bottom. On these two uninhabited bushy islets there are some young cocoa-nut 
trees, and some wells in which the fresh water rises and falls with the tide, being drinkable only at 
low tides. Ra-khi-du, the S. island of Pha-li-du Atoll, marlts well the N. side of the N. Channel. 
A vessel drifted into Wah-ter-oo Channel in the N.E. monsoon, may pass clear of all the Atolls 
either to N. or S. of’ Nillan-du, or between the two portions of that Atoll, according as the winds 
suit best. 

PHA-ILDU ATOLL has a more irregular outline tlian any yet described, being in shape like 
a gouty foot and leg, the sole of the foot being its S. barrier, and the toe its E. point; the Island 
Ba-khi-du forms the heel which marks the N. side of Wah-ter-oo Channel. There are no openings 
along the S. and E. sides, but at the S. point of the Atoll there are two; along the S.W. side there 
are nine; on the N.W. side there are three; and between the N. and E. extremes, in the deep bight, 
there are sixteen safe openings. There are only ten islands on this Atoll, five inhabited, with a 
population of 320. The chief of the Atoll resides at Tin-a-du, near the centre of the deep bi^lit 
on the Atolfs N.E. side. None of the islands afford wholesome drinking water, what they have is 
brackish, and the natives catch all the rain water they can by every available appliance; the cocoa- 
nut trees are very useful for this purpose, leaves being tied round the base of their trunks to act as 
pijies in conducting the water into jars. Of supplies, fire-wood is plentiful; a few fowls, some limes 
and fruit, and a few turtle may be procured. 

S. and W. openings. The Island Ra-khi-du, in lat. 3® 19' N., Ion. 73® 27' E., stands between 
the two S. openings, both which ai’e fine safe.passages with 20 to 30 fathoms, water; they ai'e 2 m. 
to N.N.E. of Wah-ter-oo Pteef. From them the general direction of the boundary is N.W. for 
15 m. to the Atoll’s W, point, and in this sj^ace there are nine openings, but the absence of land¬ 
marks suffices to deter vessels from approaching this W. side. From the W. point of the Atoll 
where there is a narrow opening, the boundary goes in a N.E. direction for 13 m. to Phu-li-du, in 
lat. 3® 41' N., Ion. 73® 24' E., an inhabited island at the N. extreme of the group; alon^^ this 
N.W. face there are three openings, all ill defined. ^ 

N.E. opemngs. Of these there are sixteen safe passages, though narrow. The first of these 
occurs at the distance of IJm. to E. of Phu-li-du; the second has no land-mark to point it out, 
and a sunken rock lies in mid-channel; the third lies 1 m. E. of Dhig-gheri, which bears E S E 
5 m. from Phu-li-du; the next two are 3 m. farther S., on either sides of Alii Mattar Island. Tliree 
islands lie at the bottom of this N.E. bight; Tin-a-du, the N. one, is the residence of the Atoll- 
wari; but the openings, betw^eeu these islands and somo reefs which intervene, are so very narrow, 
and such a heavy swell sets directly upon them in the N.E. monsoon, and the tides and currents aro 
so strong, that it would be hazardous for a vessel to attempt these passages, more especially ^Yith 
very light winds. Between these islands and Fa-ta-o, which marks the E. point or toe oi the Atoll, 
there are other openings, but so narrow are they and not distinguished by any land-marks, that it 
may be said of this piece of bai'rier, as can be truly said of the whole S. face of the Atoll,' that it 
is one continuous barrier reef. 

ARI-AD-DXr and PHU-LI-DU CHANNELS. The first lies to the W. of Pha-li-du Atoll, 
and between Nillan-du and .^i Atolls; it is 10 m. in breadth, free from danger, and'has no soundiims! 
'rb‘- mher is between Pha-li-du and S. Mali Atolls, and is S^^m. wide. Vessels can conveniently 
pfiHs through these channels, should they unavoidably drift near them. 

Tides. The tides set strongly tlirough tliem during springs; periodically retarded or accele¬ 
rated by the current. Flood seta to E., ebb to W.; H. W. at 2|h. on F. and C. of moon. 

AEI ATOLL. This W. Atoll is situated to the N. of NiUan-du and to the W. of Pha-li-du 





















and Mali Atolls, Its shape is oblong, being 48m. in length N. and S., by 17m. in E. and W. breadth. 

It contains some half a hundred islands, the greater number being situated along its E. boundary, 
and they ai'e generally small. This Atoll, in common with those to the N. of it, has no continuous 
barrier reef round it, except a small space at its S. extreme. On the W., the N. and E. sides, 
there are numerous good passages leading into the Atoll, safe for any ship to enter; on the W. there 
are fifteen, the half of wliich are very broad; one very broad one affords entrance at the N. extreme 
of the group; more than thirty occur along the E. side, some small, but all safe; whilst at tbo 
S. end only one break occurs in the barrier reef, and in this passage stands the Island Ari-ad-du, 
allowing a safe entrance on either side of it. In the interior there are numerous large coral reefs, 
not all dry at L. W., some having 2 and 3 fathoms, water, on them; many of those, whose edges 
are dry at low tide, have deep lagoons inside; all may be avoided on a clear day by a good look-out. 
The general soundings inside the Atoll are 30 to 40 fathoms; the influence of spring-tides is lelt 
amongst the interior coral reefs. 

S. Entrance. Ari-ad-du Island, in lat. 3° 30' N., Ion. 72° 50' E., stands in the middle of 
this passage, which leads out of Ari-ad-du Channel, and is 10 m. to the N. of the N.W. point of 
Nillan-du Atoll; depths of 26 and 28 fathoms are found on both sides of the island; the passages, 
though narrow, are safe, leading on a N. course into the Atoll. Ari-ad-du and the Island Mah-nui- 
gelly, to the W. of it, are inhabited, and afford good fresh water. The W. side of the Atoll is 
tolerably straight in a general N. direction, but is formed of several large, circular and oblong lagoon 
reefs; the fifteen intervening water-spaces are mostly broad, and occupy as many miles of the 
Atoll’s length as the reefs do. The first passage, about 9 m. W.N.W. from Ari-ad-du, is narrow, 
as are also the next two; but the fourth and fifth are more than 2 m. broad; tho inhabited Island 
Man-du (centre), in lat. 3° 44' N., standing between them on a reef nearly 4 m. long. All the rest 
of the passages are deep and safe, those on either side of Mah-lus and Feri-du being better definod 
than others by tho high trees of those inhabited islands. The four islands Man-du, He-men clu, 
Mah-lus, and Feri-du are inhabited and afford wood, water, and some few supplies. The N. opc'it- 
ings of tliis W. side aro situated at m. above and below Mati-wari Island, which is inhabited, 
and also affords good water and some few supplies. 

The N. extreme of Ari Atoll, in lat. 4° 17' N., Ion. 72° 45' E., is an oblong lagoon reef 
extending 0 m. to N.N.E. of Mati-Wari, and affording a broad deep N. entrance, with soundings of 
^^15 to 29 fathoms, a convenient space for ships to anchor throughout a space of many miles, as all 
dangers are visible. Then comes another reef and another good passage, at tho E. of which snuids 
the Island Oku-lus, which is inhabited, and affords some few supplies, with fire-wood and water 
A little islet lies 1 m. to N. of Oku-lus, and another at tho same distance on'the E.; and hence a 
chain of little reefs, extending for 0 m. to the S.E., make the margin of the Atoll, till we come to 
the N.-most of the numerous islands which lie along this nearly straight E. side. Many are tho 
E. passages leadmg into the Atoll, occurring at intervals of less than 1 m.; some arc small, but all 
safe, if a good look-out is kept. The S.E. opening is tho broadest, and is well marked out, being 
to the N. of the large Island Dhig-hnrah (the N. point), in lat. 3° 34' N., at the N.E. end of a 
banier reef, which constitutes tho S. extreme of Ari Atoll. 

P.OSS ATOLL is a large lagoon reef, situated 44 m. off the N.E. point of Ari Atoll, and 
connected to it by a plateau, with soundings of 100 to 140 fathoms. This miniature .Vtoll is 
circular,'its diameter being 4^m.; the N. and W. sides ai’o one continuous barrier roef; tho E. sido 
is also one reef, but entrances occur at the N.E. and S. extremes of the Atoll. Tho S. ciitranoo. 
in lat. 4° 15' N., Ion. 72° 58' E., only fit for small vessels, lies between two islands, Coiira-mnl-ti 
and llus-du. The N.E. entrance has 8 fathoms, and is about 1 m. to N. of Weli-gan-du Islantl. 

In tho interior of the Atoll there aro soundings from 15 to 20 fathoms, but detached coral patches 
abound. _ . ^ 

TO-DU ISLAND (centre), in lat. 4° 26' N., Ion. 72° 56' E., situated 5im. to N. of Ko.ss 
Atoll, is a solitary island at the W. entrance of Cardiva Channel; it is steep mul safe to approach, 
the reef which surrounds it being nowhere a cable’s length from the trees, which cover the island 
and make it visible 20 m. from a vcssol’s mast-head. It contains between 200 and 3O0 mhalntauls, . 
has good water and some supplies; the islanders are principally employi d in fisbing. Ihc Isluiuls I 
To-du and Cardiva being such excellent laud-marlis, make the Cardiva Channel a most useful cut ^ 
through tlie Maldivh iVrchipelago. (8'O page 586.) t 

S. MALI ATOLL is situated 23 m. E. of the centre of Ari Atoll, tho mtermediute space of j 
soa being perfectly free from dangers and much sheltered from the ocean bwcU. It. is also separated | 
on the S. from Plui-li-du Atoll by tho riui-li-dii Chajmcl, which is a little more than 1 m, broad, i 
and from Mali Atoll on its N. by War-du Clumnel, not much more tbau 2 m* broad. In shape it is | 
ohloiig, 20 ni. in N. and 8. length, by 12 in greatest breadth, which is towards the N. end. Il | 
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contains twentj-two islands, three oiil}' inhabited, counting altogether 200 people. None of them j 
afford good water or supplies, they are nearly all situated along the E. boundary, only three or four 
being on the W. side, but there are safe passages on one or both sides of all except the four or five 
smaller islands at the S E. extreme of the group, which stand on a piece of barrier reef 8ni. in j 
length. The general depths in the interior are from 25 to 32 fathoms, sandy bottom, but it is full I 
of reefs and little coral patches, which are, however, easily avoided, by a good look-out from the ' 

, mast-head. The S, opening, in lat. 3^ 49' N., Ion. 73° 24' E., is good, 4 m. broad, with soundings 
i from 5 to 8 fathoms, between the W. tip of the S.E. bander reef, and an islet composed of a heap 
of dry, coral rocks. Prom this the Atoll’s W. side goes up N. nearly straight for 15 m., having 
several safe openings, the broadest and best being in lat. 4° 1' N. Hence the boundary curves 
round to N.E., affording two or three more but small passages through it. At the N. end of Atoll, 

I on either side of War-du Island, in lat. 4° 8' N., there are good openings leading out of this Atoll 
! into War-du Channel. 

E. side. To the E. of War-du openings a barrier reef extends nearly 5 m., having near its 
E. extreme the small Island Fino-rah, in lat. 4° 6' N., Ion. 73° 31' E., close to‘the S. of which 
lies the first of the E. passages into the Atoll, a fine opening nearly a mile broad, and having 
another Island, Him-bu-dii, about 14 m. within the entrance, and facing it as a vessel leads in on a 
W. coui'se. From this opening the E. side of the Atoll goes very straight on a S.S.W. direction 
for 17 m. to its S.E. extreme, having in this length of boundary four or five openings, of which no 
description is given by the surveyors, but by the chart they appear to be as safe as those on the 
N.W. side of this group. 

I ^ War-du Channel, separating the N. and S. Mali Atolls, is at its narrowest part less than 24 ra. 
j wide, but its depth is great, no soundings being obtainable at 200 fathoms. The tides in it arc 
veiy strong, flood sets to E. and ebb to W. During the monsoons, that tide, which is accelerated 
by the prevailing current, runs with great velocity 4ra. an hour, causing a great ripjding and whirl¬ 
pools in the sea. which in light winds it is difficult to steer a,ship through. 

MALI ATOLL, or N. MALI ATOLL, the principal one of the whole Maldivh group, lies to 
tlie N. of the last described. Both N. and 6. groups are included by the native.^ under the name 
of Mahl, or Mali, but being separated by a channel without soundings, they are certainly two dis¬ 
tinct Atolls. This N. Atoll is of irregular shape, tapering at the N., the S., and E. ends; the entire 
W. side is a convex, t.he N.E. and S.E. faces concave. Its N. and S. length is 32 m.; its N. island, 
Kaghay, in lat. 4° 42' N., Ion. 73° 30' E., and the S. one, Mali, being on the same meridian: its 
central width is 23 m. It contains about fifty islands, twelve inhabited, and innumerable coral reefs. 

The general depths in the interior are from 25 to 35 fathoms, sandy bottom, but in passing througl) 
a shaqj look out is required, even in day time, so numerous are the coral patches; the eye, and not 
the chart, must guide a vessel through. Caution is needed on the part of the navigator, as all the 
openings into this and other Atolls are not distinctly seen 3 or 4ra. off; the barrier presenting in 
appearance one continuous line of reef, alarming for strangers to approach. But no danger need l)e 
apprehended when the wind is .steady, and by nearing them to the distance of 1 or 2 m., tho chan¬ 
nels are distinctly seen, unles.s the sun glares in the face. 

Mali, or King’s Island (the flag-staff or N. side), in lat. 4° 10'N., Ion. 73° 30'E., is the 
capital of the Maldivli group, and at the very S. of this Atoll, bearing N.E. djra. from War-du, 

. the N. island of the S. Mali group. ^ It is oval-shaped, in length about i m., by J m. in breadth. 

I Its S. side is inaccessible to boats, being one unbroken reef, just awash; but the rest of its circuin- 
I feronce has a lagoon within a wall of coral, roughly built up occasionally with a little labour; tliis 
I gives excellent shelter to the boats of the natives, there being from 0 to l2ft. water within it at tho 
1 N. side of the Island, where its entrance or gateway is, which at night-time is closed by a boom being 
j drawn across. Near this gateway stands the principal fort of the island, a solid mass, about 20 ft. 

I faced with stone, here the flag-staff is, and several good cannon. The fort wall extends also 
round tlie E. and W. sides of the Island, but not on the S. Tho Sultan’s palace is a large upper- 
roomed house, with a peaked roof, covered with thick sheet copj^cr; in a walled enclosure, surroundc'd 
l.'V a shallow' moat, comprising an area of about a quarter of a square mile. There are several mosques 
in the town, and a tower 40 ft. high, from which the crier calls the faithful to prayer at certain 
hours. Mali contains between 1,500 and 2.000 inhabitants ; many are traders, but the most common 
, employments are fishing, gathering cocoa-nuts, drawing toddy, weaving cloth, and collecting the 
f»matl cowries whicli pass as money. None of the islanders in other Atolls are allowed to trade 
with foreign vessels, except at Mali, where all trade must be carried on. The Sultan attires himself 
like an Indian Musulrnan, hut no other person dares to wear more than a cloth around the loins, 
and a pluiu red haudkorchiof on tho head; nor can any but the Sultan have an umbrella carried 
I ovt.r him, for it is one of the insignia of sovereignty. 
















The Sultan and head men are mucli pleased if a ship on arrival salutes vnih a few guns, which 
compliuient they return, and then the Amir-el-Bahr, or Master Attendant, comes on board to inquire 
after the health of the ship’s company, that no contagion, particularly small-pox, may be brought to i 
that place. The climate at Mali is, as regards the feelings, neither oppressive nor disagreeable, yet • 
it is very unhealthy to strangers, either European or Asiatic, and the latter seem to feel its effects | 
first. Nobody ought to sleep on shore, and if this rule be acted upon, a few days’ or weeks’ 
residence will not be attended with ill effects. Good water may be obtained at Mali, but no ! 
supplies. ! 

Port Dues. On the arrival of a trading vessel from the E. near any of the Atolls, a boat ' 
immediately puts off to her, and conducts her to Mali; where the pilot receives a fixed remuneration I 
from the Hindigeri. On the vessel anchoring ofi' the town of Mali, the Amir-el-bahi’ hails the pilot 
to inquire whether there be any sickness on board. Should there be none, he goes on board, when 
it is customary to present him with a piece of chintz or a shawl, and he then conducts the master 
of the vessel on shore. The port charges and duties are moderate. The sum of forty rupees is 
payable by every foreign trading vessel, without reference to her size, or to the period of her stay ; ! 
but from a large ship one candy weight of merchandise is exacted in addition. Besides, there is a 
duty consisting of fifty bags of rice, which is charged under the name of hadiyeli, or presents to the 
Sultan and officers of Government; of this the Sultan receives five and a half bags of rice, witli ! 
seven red handkerchiefs, to be carried to his palace at seven different periods, the bearers receiving | 

! back one handkerchief and a quantity of betel-nuts ; the remainder of the liadiych goes to the 
I officers of Government and the Sultan’s relatives, according to a list provided by the Hindigeri. 

I These presents may be made either in rice, salt, cummin-seed, chillies, coriander-seed, which are I 
taken by measure; or, in dates, catechu, turmeric and onions, which are taken by weight, 6 gids ! 
(one and a half pounds) in weight are equivalent to 6 bamboos, or 12 seers in measure. The i 
Amir-el-bahr, who superintends this business, is entitled to a sixth part of eveiything given. Besides, ‘ 
and on delivery of the above, forty cotton handkerchiefs are required to be given, the cheapest of ' 
any colour being taken without objection. And then there is a small presemt of five rupees in a 
handkerchief, required to be sent to the Sultan, al'ter the other presents are delivered, to obtain I 
permission to barter. {See Trade, page 567.) 1 

Anchorage. There are no soundings to the S. of Mali, but round the inner side of the island ' 
the d(‘pihs are from 28 to 25 fathoms, sandy bottom, in which depth a vessel may anchor anywhere , 
as most convenient. As good a berth as any is with the flag-staff bearing S.E., and about ^ m. 
distant. During the S.W. monsoon, from June to Dec., vessels moor pn the E. side of a lagoon ’ 
reef, which bears N.N.W. l.^m. from ]\lali; on the edge of this reef are several anchors, dry at j 
L, W., to which vessels make fast, with a stern anchor to the E. " 1 

Tides. High water on F. and C. occims at Mali at 12 h. 30 m.; rise and fall 3 ft., some¬ 
times 4 ft. The flood-tide sets past the S. side of the Island to E., the ebb to tho W.; when 
accelerated by the current they are very strong. 

Entrances. There are good and safe passages to I\Iali Anchorage on each side of the Island, 
available with S. winds; but, with the Northerly or N.E. monsoon, ships are recv)ramendcd to adopt 
the next laj-ge opening, which is 0 or 7 m. N.N.E. of Mali, and then to pass down lunwet ii the ' 
Islands and reefs. This opening is nearly I-J m. broad, with soundings from 28 to 25 fluhums, 1 
sandy bottom ; its N. side is well defined by a remarkable clump of cocoa-nut trees standing at the j 
S. extreme of a long reef. On the S. side of this entrance there arc two small cocoa-nut islands, | 
and a sand-bank, with bushes: a vessel may pa.ss between all these, but the best passage is round 1 
their N. sides, when, after rounding the sand-bank, she may steer S.S.W. and tlien S., towards I 
Mali Flag-staff. 

Approaching the W. side of Atoll in the Westerly monsoon, sliips will have entered the 
Oardiva Channel between Goidu Atoll and To-du Island. Tassing close on ilio N. side of thr 
luiter, if bound to Mali, they should steer S II by E. for tho War-du Channel, War-du Lslaiul 
being 35 m, 8.E. from To-du Island, wbich being vieiblu 20 m. from mast hea'I, ns also is M.ili, the 
one will not be lost sight of before the other is seen. Gerahva, or Divided Island, 1\ in.; 0 m. W. by ( 
N. of ^lali, is I m. within tho lino of boundary, and has a passage on the S. of it into tlu; Atoll on 1 
a N.E. course; ihe reef on which it stands extends nearly 2 m. to the W,, and forms the SAV. point ! 
of the Atnll. To N. of Gerahva there arc niiu- openings between lagoon reefs along ilie W. side uf 
this group; the Iarge.sl one is alaxast the I^-land Iluim-huddu, which is nearly 2 m. wit Inn the i 
boundary, in lal. T’ 281' N. Gf N.W. openings there arc throe small but sale ones; two at tho 
•sides of a tliiek, bushy islet, Okaiii-foori, situated Dm. to N. of Haim-bud-du; the third opening I 
is 1 m. farther to the N.E. ^ 

N. part of Atoll, and Qafor Beef. Tlio N. part of the Atoll is a lagoon veef 2 jd. long. ^ 
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\Yliich has passages on either side into the internal waters; both have 23 and 24 fathoms, water; 
one is to the E. of a sand-bank, the other to the E. of a pile of coral stones, which lie Ijjj-m. to 
N. of Kaghay, in lat. 4° 42' N., tlie most N. island of the Atoll, with a clump of trees on it. To 
N. of this lies the island and lagoon reef of Gafor, separated from the body of tlie Mali Atoll by a 
narrow, deep channel, m. wide, with no soundings in it (thus being entitled to. call itself a separate 
Atoll, as much as the similar lagoon reefs called Eoss and Goidu Atolls). Gafor Island is situated 
exactly 2 m. N. from the N. point of Mali Atoll, and stands at the E. extreme of its own reef, 
where there is no entrance into its lagoon; the only two openings it has are in the centre of tlio 
N.E. and N.W. faces, but they are very minute, and have no marks to distinguish them. 

*E. side of N. Mali Atoll. From the N. extreme, the boundary of the E. side takes a S.E. 
direction for 20 m., and thence to S.W. for 20 m. to the Island Mali,.standing at the S.E. point of 
Atoll. Several large lagoon reefs, with passages between them, are found along this N.E. side of 
Atoll; the first are on both sides of Hellen-geli, a long, low island, with a peculiar single cocoa-nut 
tree (1835), at 5 m. to the S.E. of Kaghay; the rest of the openings have no marks to guide a 
yhip, she may pass through by keeping a good look-out. The E. islands of Atoll, Mefaing-foori 
and bevam-poori, in lat. 4® 27' N., Ion. 73° 42' E., are 14 m. to S.E. of Hellen-geli. As a vessel 
approaches them from the E. within 10 m., they sometimes look like one island; at the same time a 
high clump of trees will be seen beyond them, this is the little Island As-du, whose cocoa-nut trees 
are very high, but lying some 2 or 3 m. within the boundary. Two good entrances occur, with As- 
du bearing W.S.W. and S.W.; on which courses a vessel can enter the Atoll with a N. wind, and 
thread her way down to Mali by a good mast-head look-out. Devam-pooii has 150 inhabitants, and 
good water; they can supply pilots for Mali, but it is doubtful if they will come out, the islandm’s 
being so timid and reserved. From the E. point of the Atoll, the long lagoon reef on which 
Devampoori stands extends in a S.W. direction for 6 m., where three small cocoa islets are formed 
at its tip, affording a passage betw*een them and Toolis-du, but not recommended. Another passage 
occurs after other 5 m. to the S.W., mund the S. sides of three smaller islets, on one of wdiich 
there is a remarkable clump of trees. But the best and largest opening (which is 7 m. N.N.E. 
from Mali Island), lies 3 m. farther to S.W., or 15 m. from the E. extreme of the group; this 
passage should be adopted by vessels bound to Mali in the N.E. monsoon. 

CAEDIVA ISLAND and CHANNEL. This channel comprises the space of ocean between 
Mali and Ari Atolls on the S.E., and Phaidi-Pholo, Malilos Mahdu, and Goidu Atolls on the N.W. 
Its central part has a width of 24 m., and its extreme length is between 70 and 80 m. in a N.E. 
and S.W. direction. Hoo-waili-foori Island, in lat. 5° 17' N., Ion. 73° 33' E., with a high clump 
of trees, near the S. end of Phaidi-Pholo Atoll, clearly marks the N. side of the E. entrance into 
Ciirdiva Channel; but its S. side is not so well defined by Gafor Reef, which has no laud-marks 
alouf’ its N. and W. sides. The landfall at the W. entrance of Cardiva Channel is not so good, as 
the tree islands of Ari and Goidu Atolls stand some 4 or 5 m. within the prominent points of their 
boundary reefs; but To-dn Island, in lat. 4° 20' N., Ion. 72° 56' E., at 10 m. within the channel, 
does for the W. what Cardiva does for the E. entrance. 

Cardiva Island, or Cardoo (centre) in lat. 4° 58' N., Ion. 73° 26' E., is covered with a dense 
mass of high cocoa-nut trees, contains about 200 inhabitants, and affords good fresh water and some 
few suf)plies. Its S.E. side is convex and deep-to, having no soundings in 240 fathoms, water, close 
to the beach. On its N.W. side there is a circular reef, having a lagoon inside, where the nativc.s 
snugly anchor their boats off the village on the N. side of Island. The entrance into the lagoon is 
near the N.E. i^oint of Island, marked by a few sticks placed as a beacon ; a ship’s boat can only 
land on Cardiva by passing this one boat-passage through the fringing reef. There is generally a 
heavy surf round this Island and reef, e.xcept at the boat-opening. 

Cai'diva Channel is extremely useful for ship.s to and from India. None ought to attempt to 
work through against the strength of either S.W. or N.E. monsoons; with wind and current against 
them, it would be next to impossible. But it may be advantageously adopted when the monsoon is 
fair or at tlie change of monsoons, when the winds are light and variable, as for iustance in Nov., 
when an (.utward-bouud ship has crossed the lino to W. of the Maldivhs, and finds tho wind hanging 
too much from E. of the N. point to allow of her taking the 8° or 0° channel without much loss of 
tirjie, she may then use the Cardiva Channel, and make Ceylon or the coast of India by Cape 
Comorin. {See Wind-Chart for Nov.) At the change of monsoons calms are very frequent, yet 
little or no danger is to bo apprehended, this channel being very capacious. 

Tides. The flood-tide in Cardiva Cbannol sets E.N.E. and ebb W.S.W.; H. W. at 12 h. at 
F. and C. of moon. During the N.E. monsoon, little or no flood-stream is felt, but the strength of 
tho ebb is considerably increased by the strong current with the wind. Contrariwise in the S,W. 
luunsuuii the flood is strong, witli little or no sensible ebb-stream. 
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^OIDTJ, or HORSBTTEGH ATOLL, a lagoon reef, (the tree-islands of* which are about cqui- 
J^nt 25 m. from Cardiva and from To-du, bearing N. from the last, and W. by S. from the first), 
marks the N. side of the W. entrance of Cardiva Channel, and is separated from Mahlos Mahdu 
Atoll by a deep space about 6 m. wide. This Atoll is small, of an oval shape, its greatest E. and 
W. length being 10 m., which is more than double its breadth. It has three large islands on the 
N. and E. pails, all inhabited with an aggregate population of 200; they afford wood, watei, and 
some supplies. Goidu, in lat. 4° 53' N., Ion. 72° 58' E., is the E. island and largest. The only 
entrance into the lagoon, the Dorah-kandu, is on the S. side of Atoll; to make this from a distanctN 
a N.E. course should be shaped for Fhen-du (seen from aloft), the central of the three largo islands, 
until on that bearing the several stony islets are sighted wliich bound both sides of the entrance ; 
then the mast-head look-out will detect the passage between them, whicli is apparently 1 m. broad, 
but deep water is confined to the W. side, thus narrowing the ship-passage to 1 or 2 cables onl}. 
There is fine anchorage in the interior, in 17 to 20 fathoms, sandy bottom, mixed with mud and 
clay, and- free from rocks in the centre, though they are found near the barrier reef. The \\. 
extreme of this Atoll bears W. by S., 10 m. from Goidu Island. 

MAHLOS MAHDU ATOLL. Tliis W. Atoll, upwards of 50 m. in meridional length, is 
distinctly cut into two parts by a narrow, deep passage, called by the surveyors Moresby Channel; 
thus two groups are formed, wdiich have been called N. and S. Mahlos Mahdu. The S. end of 
S. group bordering on Cardiva Channel, is available for ships to anchor who wish to obtain a few 
supplies and wood and water, which are to be had at He-tah-du Island, only 7 m. to the N. of Goidu 
Atoll. But it would be impossible for ships to navigate with safety through the centre of the 
N. group, it is so full of coral patches and rocks, called by natives the jungle. However, the 
IMoresby Channel may be adopted by any vessel who through error in reckoning gets entangled in 
these groups. . 

S. Mahlos Mahdu. Its S.E. side is tolerably straight, and faces Cardiva Channel; its 
E. point is prominent, and in the same latitude as the S. point of Phaidi-pholo Atoll, which is 
noavly 20 m. distant. From the E. to the S.W. point of this group the length is 20 m., and most 
of the islands border this S.E. face. At the extreme S., opening into Goidu Channel, is a good 
entrance into the Atoll, by which a vessel from the W. may obtain access to andioragc on the 
N. of He-tah-du Island (marking the S. point of the group), in lat. 5° 1' N., Ion. 72 oO b., con¬ 
taining 250 inhabitants ; wood and water procurable. There are passages on both sides m ILe- 
tah-du and its adjoining islands, as well as between all the islands and reefs mong the S.E. ain. 
N.E. boundaries. The Atoll-wari, or chief man of the S. group, resides at Dhur-an-du Island, 
containing 100 inhabitants and good water on the boundary, situated 6 or 7 m, ^ S. of the b. 
point. The W. side of this group is composed of large separate lagoon reefs with scarcely any 
islands to distinguish them, but passages into the Atoll are found between them all. The 
W. entrance of Moresby Channel is difficult to make out, being less than 3 m. wide, having no 
tree-islands, but only barrier reefs. Another deep but very narrow gut leads on about an E, eoui'so 
through the Atoll to S. of Moresby Channel, having a common entrance with it on the W. But 
vessels had better avoid making either of these from the W. 

N. Mahlos Mahdu is of diflerent sliape from the S. group, being 35 m. in N. and S. length, 
and only 15 m. in its broadest part; but its character is similar, having its W. side composed of a 
series of round or oval lagoon reefs irregularly placed, some prominent, others retiring (a poenliur 
feature of all these N. Atolls), whilst the E. side is a gentle curve with a seriesj^f islamls. tw.mty in 
number, beUveen all which there arc good passages leading into the Atoll. None of thc^e islj/.mh 


m 



point them out, and had Letter be avoided, especially i-- - . ^ . i 

intricacy of tho Atoll’s centre; but its N. end is narrow and clear of reefs, and may l*e navigated 
through with ease: tho general depths arc from 23 to 27 fathoms, water. Iho N. p.ui e t gioup 
has a broad passage between two reefs, with plenty of ground on which vessels img 
a bottomless channel between these reefs and Powell Islands (the N, end), m lat. o '> . oiu 

72° 54' E., two inhabited islands standing on a detached reef of their own, with no soun- lugs^ o i , 
which may Im said to mark the N. extremity of the whole Mahlos Mahdu group. 

PHAIDI PHOLO ATOLL lies to N. of Cardiva Island and E. of IVIahlos Malidu. ^ li is o 
a 8t[uare shape, with its N.E. and S.W. sides juossed in, and the others rather coine.x; t ins w. 
presents four prominent corners, at the S. ‘»no of which stamls Aligow Island. l»cing Kmu. N. I v 


E. of Cardiva; and at the W. oonnu' is Kani-foari Island, in lat. 5 ’ 2t)' 
from the E, point of S. Malilos Malidu. Aligow l‘dan«l lias liigli tree 
W. extreme of the luiia* Iv-rrier r> cl* ili.u forms (without, any opiMiin 
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A broad opening is found to the N. of Aligow, and along this concave S.W. side there are several 
other good passages between islands. The N.W. islands can furnish good water and some supplies. 
The Atoll-wari resides at Nah-fori, in hit. 5° 26' N., one of the most thicldy inhabited islands, 
situated at one-third of the way from the W. to the N. point of Atoll. Passages into the interior 
occur between all these N.W. islands; that between the two N. islands is more than i m. broad, 
with 17 and 20 fathoms, water, but some reefs will bo found inside. Along the N.E. concave face 
only two or three openings are found, and these are in the N. half; thence nothing but unbroken, 
barrier reef extends to the E. extreme, and round to Aligow Island (with high trees), in lat. 5® 15' 
N., Ion. 73° 29' E., the S. point of the group. In the N.E. monsoon, the sea breaks with violence 
along this extensive barrier reef, 18 m. in length and with several islands; at L. W. large masses of 
coral rock and some sand-banks are observed along its sea-face. Within this Atoll many coral 
patches, dry at low tide, and several sunken reefs are found, with 1 or 2 fathoms, water, on them; 
the general depths on a sandy bottom are from 25 to 30 fathoms. There are upwai'ds of twenty 
islands, but only four inhabited in this Atoll, and they contain 550 people; several of tlie others 
I have been inhabited, but, according to native information, the population had died off or had deserted 
i the islands. The tides and currents run strong through the openings into the Atoll. 

MILLA-DU MADTJ ATOLL lies to N.E. of Mahlos Mahdu, being separated from it by a 
channel only 7 m. broad, and its S. islands bear N.W., 10 m. from the N. islands of Phaidi-Pholo. 
This Atoll contains 101 islands, extended over a space 55 m. in length in a N.W. and S.E. direction, 
by not quite 20 in breadth; twenty-nine of them are inhabited, containing a population of 1,700 
or 1,800. The islands are principally along the E. frontier, and in the S.E. part of Atoll. The 
officers who surveyed these islands report that cotton is grown in small quantity on some islands of 
this group, and it is reasonable to suppose that others of the Alaldivhs might produce the same with 
a little trouble. Ships can easily pass tlirough this group in the day time, as the interior has few 
reefs, especially in the N. portion; the general depths are from 20 to 25 fathoms, sandy bottom, 
with clay at times. The tides are felt in the Atoll, running about 1-J- to 2 m. an hour at the springs; 
the flood to E.N.E., the ebb to W.S.W.; the currents influence the tides much. The islands and 
lagoon reefs which form the boundary of this Atoll are more separated than in the groups previously 
d( 3 scribed, thus leaving broader passages into the interior. There are not many islands along tlie 
W. frontier but more lagoon reefs, not in one connected barrier, but in detached portions; on some 
are small islands, and between the whole there are safe passages. The prhicipal islands are Man- 
ah-du and Kain-dc-co-lu, both near the E. boundary, the former about 8 m. from the Atoll’s S. end, 
the latter about 10 m. N. of the former. Karn-dhu-du, the S. island of this group, is in lat. 
5° 30' N., Ion. 73° 17' E. 

Anchorage can be had at Man-ah-du (the N. end), in lat. 5° 47' N., either on its N. or S. sides, 
according to the season; it is a beautiful island, filled with gi'oves of bread-fruit trees and other 
luxuriant foliage; it contains 100 inhabitants, whose village is on the N. side of island, but good 
landingqilaces are found on both N. and S., and a fine pathway through the island. The Atoll- 
wari resides at Alan-ah-du. Good water and some supplies may be obtained; the natives keep their 
boats inside the reef on the N.E. side of island. There is good anchorage also to the W. of Kain- 
de-co-lu, in lat. 5° 50' N., near its S. point, where good water may be obtained from the village: 
the passage into the Atoll round the S. side of this island is broad and safe. 

Malcolm Atoll, a largo lagoon reef, 15 m. long and only 3 broad, lies about 10 m. to W. of the 
N.W. part of Alilla-du Mudu group. Jt was unknown to Europeans previous to the survey of tbe 
Alaldivhs in 1834-36: but, according to native information, many ships have been totally wrecked 
on its barren reef, and all lives lost, scarcely a vestige of the wreck being left after a few hours, 
from the violence of the surf, and the perpendicular sides of the reef. The lagoon is deep, but full 
of coral patches, and has two passages into it aloTig the E. barrier, but only fit for boats. The 
N.E. point of this little Atoll is well marked by Mah-kundu Island, in lat. 6° 25' N., Ion. 72° 41' 
E., containing 169 inhabitants and good water. Tlio K.\\. p>’ojection has also a small island, hut 
the remainder of the W. side and the S. have nothing to point them out but the surf. The S. end 
of this reef boars N.W. 24 m. from Powell Islands. 

TILLA-DU-MATI ATOLL is on the same plateau of soundings as Milla-du-Madu, and the 
frontier islands of both ore visible one from the other; this Atoll is indeed a continuation of the 
other, and it is not known why the natives give them two names. From its junction with Milla- 
du Aladu this Atoll takes a N.N.E. direction ior 30 m. There ai‘G nearly forty islands in this group. 



low, like all the rest, but covered with cocoa-nut trees, visible 15 ni. from mast-head. The 
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W. bouiidaiy has not so many islands, but more reefs, between all which there are safe passages, 
should a vessel be drifted near them, but they had better be avoided. 

Gulandu Channel, between Tilla-du Mati and Hea-wandu Pholo Atolls, is at its W., the 
narrowest part, less than 3 m. broad, but its E. mouth is wide. No bottom could be found with 
‘2‘20 fathoms of line; but should a vessel be drifted into it, she will find passages into the Atolls on 
either side, where she may anchor. The ebb-tide runs W.S.W., and flood E.N.E.; H. W. at 
9 h. 30 m. on F. and C.; rise and fall 5 ft. v xt 

HEA-WANDU PHOLO ATOLL, the most N. one of the Maldivh group, lies off the N.\\. 
side of Tilla-du Mati, being separated from it by Gulandu Channel. In extent N.W. and b.E. it is 
12 m.; crosswise it measures 7 m. It has twenty-four islands, three or four of which are latge. 
they lie on all sides of the boundary, but the principal ones are at the S.W. and N.E. sides; seven 
only are inhabited, containing a population of 760 souls; they afford wood, water, and some supplies, j 
There are three small islands in the centre of this Atoll, abounding with fine gi'een turtle, seldom : 
disturbed by the natives, who do not eat them. The general soundings in the centre are ‘20 to 
30 fathoms, but several small patches are scattered about. Hea-wandn, near the x4toll s S. end, is , 
the principal island, being the residence of the Sultan’s Wazir; it contains 150 inhabitants, go(xl \ 
water, and some supplies. It is of triangular form, nearly Im. in greatest length ; the margin is j 
composed of coral thrown up some 12 ft. above the sea-level. The W. side of the island is thickly j 
planted with cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees; the N. and E. sides have a thick brush wood; but j 
the interior, which is 3 or 4 ft. lower than the sides, has been cleared for the cultivation of a small ^ 

I grain called bimhi, which, with a few sweet potatoes, pumpkins and limes, and the cocoa-nut and i 
: bread-fruit, are the only vegetable productions; rice is imported from India, but only the richer j 
j inhabitants can afford it; the boneeto fish, caught in great quantities, is the principal article of : 

I food. Fowls are abundant on all islands, but not easily procured, being so wild and difficult to | 
catch. Money will not fetch its full value, as the natives have so little use for it; rice, tobacco, j 
i and betel nuts are the best medium of bai'ter. ^ ..... ' 

i Openings. One long barrier reef forms the W. side of Atoll; on this the ship Tlcisstliid(^ 
(from Mauritius to Ceylon) was wrecked in 1836, during the night, with W. winds Its S. extreuio 
is a barrier reef, called Dhig-fur, the S. part of which is in lat. 6° 55' N., Ion. 72° 55 E. Letween 
j the two reefs there is an excellent passage with 12 fathoms, water, opposite which, at the distance of . 

I 1 m. within the lino of boundary, stands, tli® Island Hea-wandu. Along the E. margin of the j 
j Atoll there are nine islands; the S. one marks the E. extreme of the S., or Dhig-fur barrier reef, | 
and a good channel, I J^m. wide, lies between it and Gulandu to the N.N.E. Between all the other j 
j islands (except the two large E. ones, Gamatacan and Mura-du, w’hich are connected by a rocfl, 
there are passages for ships, but that between Gulandu and Mura-du has two shoal coral patches, with 
only a few feet water on them, equidistant from island and shoal, and so making three passages out 
of the broad space of 3 m. between those islands. 

Turacoon, the N. island of all the Maldivh group, is in lat 7° 7' N., Ion. 72° 53' E. 

Anchorage. Vessels bound to Hea-wandu from the E., had better avoid the above shoals, by 
! passing close to Gulandu Island on eitlier side. In coming from the W., Hea-wandu will appear as 
the S. tree island of the Atoll, and may be steered for when bearing E.N.E. In the S.W. monsoon, 
a ship could anchor between the E. side of Hea-wandu and a small reef, dry at L. W. at i m. oil 
shore. In the N.E. monsoon, the best anchorage is off the S.W. side of the island, in H) and 
17 fathoms, water, to the N. of the barrier reef which bounds the xVtoll’s S. point. 

TIDES. At the head of the Maldivhs, the tides are extremely irregular, and at all iinw 
influenced by the prevailing winds and currents; thus in the N.E. monsoon the ebb-stream seeiUN 
to run longer than in the opposite season. During strong W. breezes the flood sots to the E. fur 
the greater part of the day; but when the wind moderates, the ebb takes its turn and sets \\. in 
like manner, the water falling half a foot lower than it ordinarily does at springs. The rise and 
fall is about 5 ft., and the streams run about U m. an hour, H. W. on F. and C. of moon, at 

9h. 30 m. . . . , 

Currents. The currents, about the N. part of the Maldivh chain, sot to nom Dec. to | 
April, inclusive; from JMay to Aug. they sot to E.; about mid-bopt. they turn to S., and continuo ^ 
bo till the squally period in Dec., which ushers in' the N.E. monsoon. | 
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CHANNELS BETWEEN MALDIVES AND LAILADIVHS. 


The Eiffht-reerees Channel. This space of sea, 70 m. in width, between the head of the 
MaldWto Md Minikfi Island is perfectly safe, and adopted by vessels bound to the Malabar coast 
SZbo during thrS W. monsL, and bound to Bombay or more N. ports at the close of that 
• TvT ^ iiAT> tVip N Westers of the Malabar coast are over, and its land-winds are pretty 

tZl^^beSZt e keep nearer to Minikoi than to the Maldivhs. as the current 
well established. It w^ be prauent m ^ monsoon, 

sets to the f ^®t^f“ ®^k PZZher inclining towards the Maldivhs. The currents in this 
clieZTrfiTuch the same asZ the head of the Maldivhs,*but in the N.E. monsoon they at times 
KPt In N W and to N. when Southerly winds occur, but very rarely. 

milKOI ISLAND, or Malikoi, though generally spoken of as one of the Lakadivh group, 
is upwSds of 100 m. from them, and 68 m. to N. of the Maldiyhs. It is very populous, and the 
natn-es are hospitable, being under the jurisdiction of the British authorities m Malabai. The 
erection of a li^ht-house* on Minikoi is in contemplation, as Ae Island hes right m the track of 
Ssteamers from Point de Galle to Aden. The|ne P. and 0. steamer ColoMo, ~tranded 
there duriii" a fog, in Nov., 1862. To give a generli notion of the relative position of Minikoi to 
lEr Malabar co^l it ma; be stated 4 being nearly in the latitude of Cape Comorin, from 

TZ'exteeZls^SWoi Reefe lie between lat. 8° 14' and 8° 19' N., and between Ion. 

72° 59' and 73° 5' E.; the island being at the S.E. half of this ^ace. irrecular 

The Island is a narrow strip of low land, 7 m. long, l^ng N.E. and 

coral reef projects from its N.W. face about 3 m., and joined to k a ZklHslet 

the S E side there is no reef. On the reef near the W. point of the Island there is a small islet 
with trees in lat 8° 16' N Ion. 73° 0' E. At the N. end there is a passap through the reef, 

iutrientp Whprp^the boats lie inside the reef the water is deeper, 2^ and 3 fathoms, over a ooitom 
M hS corr Thf planted with cocoa-nut trees, about 70 ft. high, and visible from 

a bounded on the S. by Minikoi and to the N. by Se^eli-par and 

KaliJni Islands, h^ a width of 108 m. It is ^^^ed- as the EightDegr^s Ctone^^^^^^ 

'^'Yrbouud from Mozambique Channel to the S. part of Malabar coast or to Colombo near the 
close of the S.W. monsoon, a course may be steered from tlm equator to N. of the Seychelles, about 
Ion. 53° or 54° E., to pass through the Eight or Nine Degrees Channel; but if bound to the 
S part of Ceylon or the Bay of Be^1, the One-and-a-Half Degree Channel seems prefemble, being 
Zfe direct and equally safe as the former. This latter channel, however, should not be used, nor 
any of Uie channels to the S. of it, during the strength of the S.W, monMon, but either tbe Light 
or Nine Decrees Channel may then be adopted at discretion; if the wind is s^ady at S.W., the 
P’lrrlit Degrees Channel may be followed, as it is rather more direct than that to the N. of Mmicoy. 
If this channel is talten when bound to the Bay of Bengal, and certain of being to the E. of Mmicoy, 
p .tirppt course may be steered for Point de Galle. . „ , , . , 

In uTssing through the Nine Degrees Channel in thick weather, and uncertain of the latitude, 
if MinicOTlslLd is seen, pass on either side; but great caution is requis te in approaching any o 
,p7p kbmds in thick weather, or in light winds, for they are all very low, with extensive coral 
IS Ground them, close to which there are no soundings. The cunent frequently sets to the 
S amongst them in both monsoons; there is a set sometimes to the N., when the winds are light 

or variable, in the N.E. monsoon. 

* Tho lightdiousc on Minikoi haa been proj>osed for ao many years in the Admiralty list of Hghts, that wo 
hope to hear soon of its erection. 
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LAKADIVH ISLANDS AND BANKS. 

The Lakadivh Islands, or Lakra-divh gi'oup, consist of about a dozen small islands, with a 
few detached reefs and banks; they stand on the verge of steep, coral reefs, close to which no 
soundings m'e obtainable, therefore great caution is requisite in approaching any of them in thick 
weather or in light winds. Being all so low, with cocoa-nut trees only 50 or 60 ft. above the sea, 
these Islands are not discernible at any distance, and therefore are commonly and prudently avoided 
by naWgators; but amongst them there are safe and wide channels through which a ship may extri¬ 
cate lierself if, by any error in reckoning or otherwise, she gets amongst them. The group belongs 
partly to the British Government, being subordinate to C^cut; partly to the Bibi of Cannanore, 
with which place these islanders have their principal trade. 

SEUHELI-PAE, the S.W. danger of the Laltadivh group, is a reef with two islands, small 
and low, each less than 2 m. in circumference, the one bearing N.N.E. J E. from the other, distant 
6 m. The N. island, in lat. 10° G' N., Ion. 72° 14' E., stands at the extreme N.E. margin of the 
reef, which dries at L. W., and hence extends to S.W. for 11 m.; at about 3 m. to W.S.W. of that 
i^sland, there appears to be an opening into the lagoon. A coral bank of soundings, with 4 and 
to 9 and 11 lathoms, water, projects about 1 m. to N. of the N. island, and thereabouts appears a 
passage into the interior, through w’hich boats can proceed to the S. island, which stands more than 
1 m. within the S.*E. boundary of Seuheli-par Reef. The islands are well wooded, but not inhabited, 
except when boats come from other Lakadivh islands in the fair season to fish. The water procured 
‘>y digging is salt and unfit to use; a soft kind of wood, which will do for fuel, may be got on the 
N. island, but the other abounds most with cocoa-palms, the nuts of wliich are unpalatable. 

The S. island is in lat. 10° 0' N., and Ion. 72° 12' E., and the reef extends rather more than 
5 m. S.W. by W. from it. 

Caution. The Seuheli-par Reef, being deep-to, should be approached with great caution; 
many of the black rocks on it are considerably elevated above L. W. mark, but at high tide its 
boundary is nearly all submerged. The account given by the oflicers of the ship Anne (from the 
Red Sea), wrecked about midnight of April 9th, 1804, makes another reef to lie several miles on a 
N.W. bearing from tlie Seuheli-par Island?; but Captain Mpresby could discover no appeaiunce of 
danger about the situation assigned to Anties Reef, which was probably the edge of the great reef, 
the estimated distance from the islands liaving been overrated at the time of the misfortune. 

KALPENI, (the S. end) in lat. 10' 3' N., Ion. 73° 35' E., the S.E. island of the Lakadivlis, 
bearing nearly E. 79 m. from Seuheli-par, is composed of two narrow, low islands, standing on tin? 

E. side of a lagoon reef, nearly 7 m. long N. and S., and about half as broad. The S. or largest 
Inland (Kalpeni), which is inhabited and well planted with cocoa-nut trees, has soundings of 9 or 
10 fathoms, coral bottom, off its S. end; from this the barrier reef extends round the W. and N., 
iiud joins the N. end of the N. island (Cheria). This reef is dcep-to, with high breakers, and no 
soundings obtainable till close to the surge; through one part of it there is a narrow passage into 
the lagoon, with only l.J and 2 fathoms, water, but from 3 to 4 fathoms are found on tho coral flat 
inside. The boats of the natives lie at the S.W. part of Kalpeni, on a nearly S. bearing, and about 
3 m. distant from the gateway or passage through the reef. 

TInderoo Island, or Anderoot, (the E. end) in lat. 10° 47' N., Ion. 73° 42' E., bears N. J Lv 
38 m. from the N. end of Cheria, and the channel between them is clear of danger. This island, 
dj m, long, E. and W,, and less than half as broad, is low and well planted with cocoa-nut trees ; 
d is defended by a wall of coral rocks all round, through which there is only one small passage for 
boats. The S. side is very deep-to, and affords no anchoring-ground, but vessels can anchor ofl* 
the E. point, in 10 or 12 fathoms, sand and rock; and on the N.E. and the N. an extensive coral | 
bank projects some G or 8 m., with various depths from 8 or 10 fathoms to 16 fatliums. Al out a | 
mile Irom the island, the bottom on this bank of soundings is sandy in 10 or 12 fathoms, where 
vessels might anchor during S. winds abreast the houses scattered along tho N. side of Underoo. j 
In tho N.E. monsoon, vessels can anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms, about tV in. from shore, with 
extremes of island bearing from N.N.E. to E. by 6. Turtle may be got hero; water is tolova.bly j 
good; the natives are poor and inofieusive. Underoo is the nearest island to the IVlalabar coujst • i 
Mount Delly bears from it N.E. J. E., and is distant 113 m. {See page 102.) ’ ^ 

ELICALPENI BANK, of circular form, nearly 5 m. in diameter, bears N.E. by N. from ‘ 

.1 *arc under the British CoUed tnute of Calicut. (Ar page 104). cvclon.v travellin - i 

Up tbe Malabur coast (notably the Cleopatra's Mtorm, of April, 1817), for a iinw submori;! p co 7 p^ qj tjjpsr ; 

iblancks destroying moin)‘thau 1,000 people. o - w. ua.t , 
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_ D(leroo, 28 m. Its centre is in lat. 11° 13' N., and Ion. 73° 57' E., or about the latitude of 
Calicuit. from which place it is distant 100 m., but only 83 m. on a S.W. by W. bearing from Mount 
DelJy. It is composed of sharp coral rocks; the least water found during an examination of t\yo 
days with three vessels, was 0 fathoms, but it ought to be avoided by large ships, particularly in 
the S.W. monsoon, when the high sea might cause a vessel to bump. The barque Premier had 
soundings on it, varying from 9 to 4 fathoms, in about lat. 11° 15' N.; therefore it may probably 
extend more to N., or have a less depth than shown on charts. 

CABRTJTI, or COORUTI ISLAND, (centre) in lat. 10° 31' N., Ion. 72° 36' E., bears 
N.E. i N., and 32 m. from the N. Seuheli-par Island, and W.N.W. 62 m. from Kalpeni; the 
channel between them being (so far as known) clear of dangers. Cabruti is a low island, nearly 
3 m. in length, N.E. and S.W., by 1 m. in breadth; trees are visible from a ship s deck, about 10 or 
12 m. Although not large, this island is valuable to the natives, by affording good water, and 
two species of e.xcellent cocoa-nuts. A steep coral reef encompasses the S. and W. sides of island 
[forming a lagoon within), projecting out for 2 m. in some parts ; the E. side is also steep and rocky. 
'Ihe proper entrance to the lagoon is at the N.E. end of island, but the boats of natives pass 
through other parts of the reef. Off the reef, at the S.W. end of island, there is a coral spot, 
where a vessel might anchor in necessity, with a chain cable. The tides or currents run here at 
times 2ra. an hour; never setting vpo7i any of the islands, but generally along them, or along the 
reefs, thus lessening the danger to be apprehended in calms. The flood sets to N.E. and ebb to 
8.W-; the former is nearly nullified by current in the N.E. monsoon, as among the Maldivhs. 

Piti Sand-Bank, in lat. 10° 45' N., Ion. 72° 32' E., is about 6 ft. above sea, without shrubs 
ur verdure, bearing N.N.W. 15 m. from the N. end of Cabruti, and about S.S.W. from Arneni. 
This sandy isle or bank is smMl, and probably the sea makes a clear breach over it in the S.W. 
monsoon. It is generally covered with birds, and on its E. side there is a black rock resembling a 
wreck. To the E. and S. of it, there are soundings of 6 and 4 fathoms, a part of the rocky bank 
of soundings which projects 9 m. to the N.W. towards Tingaro, and about 20 m. to N.N.E. towards 
Arneni; indeed, the chart makes it join the plateau on which that island stands. From Ameni, the 
E. side of this bank runs down S. by W. for 10 m., then nearly S. for a like distance, on the 
meridian of Cabruti till a mile or two below the latitude of Piti Sand. More ancient accounts 
make it extend some 9 m. E.S.E. from Piti. The soundings range from 6 to 20 fathoms, the 


smallest depths being near Piti, and at 6 to 8 m. from Ameni. 
AMENI (centre), in lat. 11° 5' N., and Ion. 72° 41' E., is 


(centre), in lat. 11° 5' N., and Ion. 72"" 41' E., is a nearly round island, about U m. 
in diameter, and surrounded by rocks; close to those on the S. side there are soundings of 8 and 
10 fathoms, where a vessel can anchor in the N.E. monsoon; betw^een these soundings and the 
I N.E. extremity of the bank extending from Piti, there appears to be a narrow gap of deep water; 
this is uncertain, for a depth of 14 fathoms was found at m. distance on a W. course from where 
the E. 1. G. surveying biig Taptee w'as anchored in 8 fathoms to S. of Ameni, with extremes of the 
island bearing between N.N.E. and W.N.W.; and intermediate casts of 10 fathoms, water, were 
found.* 

Cardamum (centre), in lat. 11° 13' N., Ion. 72° 44' E., is a long, low island, 5 m. N.N.E. 

' from Aiiiciii, and its greatest length is 4 m., N.N.E. and S.S.W. On its W. side a coral reef 
stretches out nearly 2 m., embracing both ends of the island, but extending more from the S. end 
than from the N. Near the S. point of thereof there are said to be soundings of 16 and 20 fathoms, 

! nearly halfway towards Ameni, but these are not on the chart. 

ADCUTTA ISLAND bears N.W. ^ W, 32 m. from Cabruti, which it much resembles in size. 

' It is well inhabited, planted with cocoa-nut trees, and seems a little higher than the small islands 
I in its vicinity. At 1 m. from its S.W. point, and joined to it by a reef, is little Calputi Island, 
with soundings olf its S. side, irl lat. 10° 49' N., and Ion. 72° 9' E., and the N.E. point of Aiicutta 
I bears from it N.E. by N. 4 m iioth islands are on the same coral reef, which projects more than 
' a mile W. of Calputi, and nearly 2 m. W. of Aucutta. From Calputi, the Piti Sand bears E. by 
' S. 23 m. To the N. and the N E. of Aucutta there is an extensive plateau of soundings connecting 
it with Jhngaro and Tingaro Islands, and a vessel could anchor in the N.E. monsoon in 7 or 
' ^ fiihnms about IJ m. olf the S.W. side of Bingaro. 

Bingaro and Tingaro are two small islands encircled by a coral reef, which projects about 
* 2 iji. i(j N.W. and to W. and S. of the former island, with 1 m. round Tingaro, the E. side of which 
is d* r |,-to. The chart exhibits a fine bank of soundings c.xtending from 1 in. to 4 ra. to W. of 
Jiiijgaro Eland, and down to Aucutta as mentioned bci'urc; this bank has soundings on it, from 
' 6 to 7 fiithums near Pingaro to 10 to 15 fatlioma near Aucutta, and .ships might occasionally anchor 


thu 


* The h^taiiflcrs reported a sboiil bunk to lie 10 ni. N.W. from Ameni, but a fruitless ecmTli for it was made 
j Taj^dec. Navigators must rcmembti* that ifu; vi o: iiicso isl.iuds luis only pariially explored. 
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on it with a chain, Tingaro lies about 2 m. E.N.E. from Bingaro, and is in lat 10° 56' N.; from * 
it the nearest part of the bank of soundings (that extends sever^ miles N. of Piti) bears about 
E.S.E Om. 

PEEEMTJL-PAE is a triangular reef pointing to S., to N.W., and to N.E.; near the latter 
point there is a small, low isle or sand-bank, in lat. 11° 9' N., Ion. 71° 59' E., witliin the reef at ' 
i about 3 m. from the N.E. tip. The S. point of this reef bears N.W. 18 m. from the centre of 
I Aucutta Island ; there are soundings close to the reef on the S.W. side and round the N.W. point ! 
or angle. 

Betra-par (the N.W. one of those reefs which have tree-island^), bears N.N.E. from Peremul- I 
par Sand-Bank, the channel between them being 18 m. broad. The island Betra-par, lying at the , 

: N. extremity of the reef, is small and low with some trees on the N. part, in lat. 11° 35' N., and 
! Ion. 7'2^ 9' E. Close under its S. side there is a gap in the reef, with 2 fathoms, water, where in 
j fine weather a small vessel might lie for a short time; and a ship may anchor during N.W. winds 
I in G or 7 fathoms, w’ater, very close to the reef with the centre of Betra-par Island bearing N.N.W. 

1 distant about 1 m. There is a little sandy isle near the E. face of the reef at 4 m. to the S. of the j 
I tree-island, and the reef extends 2 or 3 m. more to S. Both S. and W. sides of this reef seem to 
I be less w’all-like than those of the Maldivhs, for a depth of 12 fathoms is shown on the chart off its 
I S. extreme, and the ship Grantham, which ran on to the W. part of this reef, OcU 8th, 1713, suc- 
j cceded in heaving off by a kedge laid out in deep water. ‘ 

1 KILTAN ISLAND (the N. end), in lat. 11° 30' N., Ion. 72° 59' E., bearing E. from the 
' S. extreme of Betra-par Reef, and N.E. 19-m. from the N. end of Cardamum, is 2'J m. long 
I N.N.W. and S.S E. The island, inhabited, and well covered with trees, is quite steep-to along its 
I E. face; but its W. side has a fringing reef, which extends about J m. off, and beyond that a ■ 

I narrow bank of soundings, which off the S. end of the island extends no more than 1 m., but affords I 
anchoring-ground in 5 or 6 fathoms, water, about 3 cables’ lengths off shore. The best anchorage , 

; for communicating in fine weather with the shore is off N.W. point of Kiltan, in 7 or 8 fiithoms, ! 

only about 3 cables’ lengths from shore. This position is abreast of the landing place, within the 
j fringing reef, which has but a narrow passage for boats. 

CHITLAC, the N. island of the Lakadivhs, in lat. 11° 41' N., and Ion. 72° 42' E., bears from 
, Kiltan N.W. by W. 20 m., and E. by N. from the N. end of Betra-par, from which it is 32 m. 
distant. It is about 1-J m. long N. and S., its E. face steep-to, but a coral reef stretches round its 
W. side, having a narrow bank of soundings outside, which extends to N. and S. of the island, 
aflording anchorage in fine weather. The island is well planted with trees, aud inhabited; the 
water is pretty good, and excellent poultry, though in small quantity, may be.procured. 

The best anchorage in the N.E. monsoon is off the S. end, in 8 or 10 fathoms, water, with - 
the extremes of the island bearing between N. and N.E. by N., and the W, extreme of the barrier 
t'cef N.N.W.; this position is only about 4 cables’ lengths from the island. It is best to employ a 
ttative boat in communicating with the shore. Chitlac and lultan belong to the British Goveni- 
, ment, whose representatives are a few peons frotii Calicut. 

I Byramgore Reef, or Chereapani, is 10 m. long N.W. aud S.E., but including the bank of 
ftoumlings off its N. end, the extreme length is more than 12 m., and its breadth 5 m. The 
point of the reef, which dries at L. W., is in lat. 11° 48' N., and Ion. 71° 50' E., bearing N.W. by 
. • 21 m. from Betra-par Island, and the channel between is safe. There is a narrow bank of 

[ f^oundings off the E., the S., and the W. sides of this reef, but that on the N. is 3 ra. broad, with 
I overfalls of 6, 4, and 8 fathoms, water; but there may be a less depth, for it is studded with coral 
1 i'oeks, which are plainly visible under a vessel’s' bottom. The coral rocks fringing the reef are 
discernible at L. W,; but, as this and Boleapani Reef are so deep-to, the approach at night is very 
dangerous, as the noise of smff would not be heard unless a ship were to leewm'd in calm weather; 
and the current frequently sets 12 or 15 m. during night in uncertain directions, (specially in 
unsettled weather at the change of monsoons, although usually between S.E. and S.W. during 
Kel)., March, and April. The ship Byramiforc was totally lost on the S. end of this reef on 
K')v. 17th, 1827, and it is believed that this is the reef on which the ship Compctlwr struck in the 
Right of Aug. 21st, 1827, but fortunately backed off and reached Bombay. 

CHERBANIANI REEF, or BELEAPANI, the N.-most dangerous ivef of the LMtaclivhs, 
is a long, oval reef, 7 m. in length N. and S., and its S. end bears N.N.E. from the N. end of 
I Byramgore Bank, leaving a fair channel of 18 m. between tliem. There are sand-banks on the 
I N. and Ik sides; by the latter there is a passage into the interior for boat‘d. At the S. end ilu-re 
I Ore a lew ccral rocks, which seem ahvays to bo above water, but the gvoamr part of the boundary ' 
' ^'eef is only visible towards L. W. The E., the N., and the N.W. sides, arc as stoe}) ns a wall, but ' 
Rff the y. and 8.VV. sides a bank of soundings extends nearly a mile, and on this vessels cun anchor 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


KEELING ISLANDS—SUMATRA WEST COAST. 

KEELINGS OR COCOS—ISLANDS OFF ACHEEN HEAD—PEDIR COAST—WINDS AND CURRENTS OFF 

ACHEEN HELVD—PEPPER PORTS—DIAH—TELLOO CROOET—TELLOO GOOLUMPUNG-PALO RANG^\S 

—RIGAS HARBOUR—BANOOONGONG TO PAD AN G PADANG TO FORT MALBOROUGH—BENCOOLiEN— 

ISLANDS OFF SUMATRA W. COAST—^HOG ISLAND—PULO NIAS—THE PAGER ISLANDS—ENG AN 0— 
SUNDA STRAIT—JAVA W. END—BATAVIA—CHRISTMAS ISLAND. 

(Variation at Keelings, 1° W,; at Acheen Head, If® E.; at Engano Island, OJ® E. ; at 

Christmas Island, No Variation.) 

The Keeling or Cocos Islands are in two distinct divisions, l}ing N, and S. of each other, 
having a channel between them about 15 m. wide. The N. division consists of one island only, 
about I Jm. long, N. and S., covered with cocoa-nut trees, and surrounding a small interior lagoon. 
In the S. group the islets are numerous. They were not much known previous to the visit of 
Captain J. C. Eoss, of the ship Borneo, who partially refitted his ship at the S. group in 1825, and 
settled there. He gave this group the name of the Borneo Coral Isles, restricting the name of 
Keeling to the N. island. The harbour, first named Port Refuge, is sometimes called Port Albion. 
Now Selma is the village w^here he fixed liis residence, with his family and followers, amongst whom 
were a smith and a carpenter. The S. group is a cluster of islets encircling a shallow lagoon, of an 
oval form, about 9 m. long and 7 wide. The islets are coral reefs, on which broken coral and dost 
afibrd place and nourishment for thousands of cocoa-palms. Outer edges of the islands are con¬ 
siderably higher than the inner, but nowhere exceed 20 ft. above mean level of sea. The lagoon is 
shallow, almost filled with branching corals and coral sand. 

The S. Keeling Isles extend from lat. 12° 4' to 12° 13' S., being 9 m. iu leugtli from N. to 
S. and about 7 m. in breadth from E. to W. 

Ships homeward bound, after clearing Sunda Strait and Java Head, are liable to sustain 
damage, whilst carrying sale with the S.E. trade-wind against a heavy swell from the S.W.; and as 
Port Refuge or Albion is situated nearly iu the direct route of these, and also of ships outward 
bound to the W. coast of Sumatra, or the E. parts of the Bay of Bengal, late in the seasou, the 
settlement of New Selma is of importance to the commerce of the British Empire, and to geneml 
i^vigatioii, by affording a harbour of refuge for ships to repair damage, or to refresh their ][X)opIe, 
if scorbutic, with cocoa-nuts and good water, and hogs and poultry may bo procured. Now Selma 
has been found a healthy place : the trade wind blows constantly with more or less strength, vaiying 
occasionally between S. and E.N.E.; the showery season is from Jan. to July, but slight sliowers 
fall at other times. The current usually sets to the N.W., sometimes from 1 to m. per hour; 
^ud the range of the themometer is between 73° and 84°. 

A ship intending to stop at Port Albion, Refuge, ought to get into lat. 12° 10' S., to the E. 
of the Coral Isles, and proceed to the W. on that parallel until their E. part is seen; then steer fur 
fho N.E. island of the chain, called Directiou Island, and round it on the N. and W. sides, about 
i m. off, to give a berth to tlio reef on the N.W. side. The harbour’s eutrauco is i channel fi oui 
Birection towards Horsburgh Isle; then be ready to anchor in from 10 to 4 J fathoms water, when 
Bircction Island bears about E. or E, by N., as the bauk of soundings is very steep, there being 
only 3 fathoms w hen this island bears about N.E. by E.; a spot of sandy ground ought to be chosou 
lor anchorage, as there ore many rocky patches; and afterwards, the ship may he warped into the 
deejMvater basin inside of Direction Island, or piloted up the harbour by an experienced person 
^‘-longing to the settlement of New Selma, where wood and water may be obtained. 

The N. Keeling, in lat. 11° 60' S., Ion. 96° 50' E., consists of one small island, about a milo 
in diameter ; a strip of low coral land surrounding a small lagoon, and thickly covered with 
nut trees; seen at the distance of about 10m.; and on a nearer approach a heavy surf breaking 
^T^n a low white beacL 
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Souudings on the seaward side of the islands could seldom be got; but as they were obtained 
2 m. N. of the laraer island, it may be inferred that the sea is not so deep between the two as it is 
in other directions Only a mile from the S. extreme of the S. Keeling, no bottom could be got 

with more than 1,000 fathoms of line. ^ a,- r^ tt • io txt i 4. t? 

Direction Island is in lat. 12° 5' S., Ion. 96° 54' E. Vana ion 1° W. High water on F. and 
C. at 5h. 30m.; rise 5 ft.; rate of flood-tide into Port Refuge, about U m. per hour. Horsburgh 
Isle is 2 m to W by N. of Direction Island, and "VVater Island is nearly ns far to b. by E. 
Captain Ross cultivated with success abundance of maize, pumpkins, &c ; poultry is thriving, and 
numerous Turtle, at present, are plentiful and easily obtained. On Scott Island, the principal 
station of the new settlement, fresh water is good and abundant; but this upper part of the hai-bour 
is shoal Some of the islanders being ship-builders and manners, and a few mechanics, a vessel in 
distress'may be assisted, or hove down, or receive any repairs which are not of great magnitude; 

Port Albion, or Port Refuge, has only one entrance for ships, at the N. part of the lagoon, 
and the navigable channel is only i m. wide : this is bounded on the W. side by Horsburgh Island, 
(the N.-most of the chain) and by Direction Island on the E. side. Straggling rocks, and an 
extensive reef, called Turk Reef, stretch from Homburgh Island to the S.E. and South, in., and 
to the S.S.W., 3i m., uniting with Ross Island, which forms the W. side of the harbour, and is 5 in. 
in leii'^th. Scott Island is in the form of a crescent, and lies at the S.E. angle of the harbour, the 
S. and W. sides of which are bounded bj coral reef. From the N. end of Scott Island, the E. side 
of the harbour is a succession of islets, stretching to Clunie Island, which^ approaches near to 
Direction Island, there being only a few islets between them. This coral chain of islands, or ivall, 
in mid-ocean, is elevated only from 3 to 10 ft. above the sea, at H.W. spiing tides. Most of the isles 
are Covered with cocoa-nut trees, and two other species, one of them soft, white, and spongy, the 
other heavy, hard, dark-looking timber. The cocoa-nut trees near the sea have a saline taste, and 
are small; but those in the middle of islands are good. The beaches abound with land cmbs, 

aqualic birds, and turtle. . , _ .i 

Soundings will be got suddenly, when on a transit line .loining the tw^ islands that form the 
entrance; and when inside about a mile, having brought the N. extreme of Direction Island to bear 
about E.N.E, she ought to anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms in the outer anchorage, which is perfectly 
smooth, and not proceed fai-ther without a pilot. The E. and W harboui-s are separated by a urge 
rocky shoal in middle of the port, called Dymoke Shoal, or Middle Ground, having on it from U to 
2fethoms water. The S. extremity of the port also is very shoal. The outer anchorage is sulh- 
cienllv capacious to contain a great number of ships, but is m some parts spotted with mushroom 
coral, which may easily be avoided in anchoring, as the water is very cleai. , . -f 

Ships drawing above 18ft. water should not attempt to sail in over the bar; but if on an 
emergency they do so, the coral patches may be avoided by a carefu person on the fore-yard 
directing the ship’s course. These patches, a darkish colour, are easily discerned at a distance, as 
the water is extremely clear, and the sandy bottom of snowy whiteness. Ships drawing about 
21 or 22 ft. water, intending to go inside, may wai'p over the bar, and afterwards choose either the 
E. or W. liarbours at discretion. The depths on the bar are 3 to 3^ fathoms, and the best track 
is a little nearer to the inlands on the E. side than mid-channel; the depth increases when over the 
hiu\ from 4 to 6 fathoms, avoiding the coral heads in approaching the inner harbour on either side 
of Dvmoke Shoal. !New Se lma, where Captain Ross resided—now abandoned as being far from the 
port—is on Scott Island, at the S.E. angle of the harbour, in lat. 12® 12' S., loii. 90® 56' E. 

^ Water Island, in lat. 12® 7' S., Ion. 96® 54' E., is the new settlement. 

The Keeling" Islands seemed placed by nature as a refitting station for outward-bound ships, 
which pavs the Cape of Good Hope from mid-Sept. to end of Dec., on their way to iMadras, 
Calcutta or Burmah, and to the Malacca or Sunda Straits. It is much to be desired that the 
^etrleinent may be kept up, and a liglit-house erected at one point—say, Horshurgh Isle—-and a 
more complete survey made of the bank of soundings off it, and connecting it with the lagoon 

h.irbm ^ Charts, of the N.E. monsoon, exhibit cyclone tracks for the months of Dec., Jan., 

Feb. and March, between Madagascar and the N. coa.st of Austmlia. A ship crippled, or even 
disnmstod at tliat season, between Swan Paver and the Keelings, might drift easily to these islands 
to relit herself and refresh her crew. 
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WEST COAST. OF SUMATRA. 

ACHEEN AND THE ADJACENT ISLANDS. 

Piilo Rondo, in lat. G° 4' N., Ion. 95° 11' E., is tlie N.-most of the islands ofiP Acliccn ; | 
which islands are often seen by ships approaching the Malacca Strait, or used as stations of ' 
departure in sailing from it, when hound to the W. There is said to be a ledge of rocks about I 
2 m. to the S. of Pulo Rondo. From the S. end of Great Nicobar it bears S.E. by E. E., j 
distant 84 m., and being a rock of round form, 350 ft. high, may be seen 8 leagues from the declc 1 
of a large ship. On the N. side it is steep without soundings, which is the case to E. and to W.; | 
hut to the S., distant from it about 2 m. or more, there are two or three rocky islets, from 50 to 
70 ft. above water, betwixt which and the N.W. end of Pulo Way there is a safe channel 
4 leagues wide. ’ 

Pulo Way, the largest of the Acheen Islands, about 5 leagues to S.E. by S. of Pulo Rondo, 
extends about 3 leagues to S.E. Being high and uneven, it may be seen 12 leagues ; and along 
the S. side, in some parts, there are soundings near shore. Captain Miller stood within 2 cables’ 
lengths, and perceived no change in the water from the deep, clear ocean blue, nor could soundings 
be obtained in stays; there is a bay of considerable magnitude just to the E. of the S. point, which 
in ay afford anchorage. There is a rock above water off the S. point about the size of a boat: it 
lies above J m. off shore. It nearly proved fatal to the William Wilson, wliile beating through , 
that channel in a moonlight night, but may be avoided when aware of its existence. 

MALACCA PASSAGE, formed between Pulo Way and the Sumatra coa.st, is about 21 learnies 
broad, with Malora Islet, or Pulo Buroo, nearly ^ channel over from Sumatra shore. The passage 
on either side this island is safe, but between it and Pulo Way the water is deep; whereas, that 
inside is 2 m. wide, and has moderate depths for anchoring occasionally, 14 to 10 fathoms near 
Pulo Buroo, and 0 or 10 fathoms near Sumatra shore, which in passing Point Pedro must not be 
approached under 10 fathoms. Worldug through in the night, keep the lead going quickly, 
standing to 10 fathoms, and not under this depth, towards Point Pedro; the water deepens very 
quickly from 12 to 17 fathoms in standing towards Buroo, then from 12 to 8 fathoms within in. 
of it; but do not go nearer, as a reef projects from the E. side of it more than i m. This is the 
best passage to approach Acheen in coming from the N.E. oi\the E. I 

Pulo Brasse is high and even ; fronting the sea to the N.W. The N. end is in lat. 5° 45' N., i 
Ion. 95° 7i' li^., bearing from Pulo Rondo about S. by W., distant 0^ leagues. Off the N. end, I 
there are four rocky islets, the N.-most of which is about 34- m. distant, and about 25 ft. ab'n o 
water, with regular soundings near it, 25 to 28 fathoms, mud, from 1 to 2 m. to the E. and the N.: i 
but a reef projects from the N. end of Pulo Brasse towards the other islets. The outer iskt is j 
hold to approach on the E., the N., and the W. sides, and there is a passage between it and tlio 
next islet ; but vessels should pass outside ; on the other islets the sea breaks high in moderate 
breezes. The two detached rocks off the N. point of Palo Brasse may by a stranger be mistaken ' 
in the night for the two rocky islets lying about 24 m. off the same point, round which it is necessary ! 
to pass as close as possible; caution is therefore necessary. The ciirreut frequently sets very 
strong round these islands to the W. Along the E. side of Pulo Brasse there are 20 to 25 fathoms, 
sandy bottom, at a moderate distance from shore, where ships may occasionally anchor. 

BENGAL PASSAGE, formed between Pulo Brasse and Pulo Way, is 3 leagues wide, and 
very convenient for ships sailing from Acheen to the N., as the current generally sets out in that 
dii*ection; hut those hound into the road seldom proceed through this passage, unless with a st(,’ady 
commanding breeze, there being no anchorage in it except near Pulo Braose ; iho JMabicra Pit.'^sago 
is thought [)referablc. Ships, coming from tlie S.W., sometimes use the Surat Passage, but the 
Bengal Passage is favourable for ships bound out from Acheen Road to the W,, us the curront in ! 
Hie S.W. monsoon sets round Pulo Brasse to the W., frequently from 25 to 4u ni, in L.votiiv-four 
hours. (See pages 321 to 327.) 

Pulo Nancy nearly joins to the S.E. point of Pulo Brasse; but between thoin, on tlu V'/. side, 
bos Middle Island, of considerable size, with some islets or rocks near it on tlie S. sine. Near ilio 
W. point of Pulo Nancy, 2 m. off shore, there is a reef of roeks, which bounds the W. end i.f i h.idar 
Passage on the N. side, hanng ID and 12 fathoms eleso to outside, and 14 faiheuis bel\vi\t it aiol 
the point of Pulo Nancy, although it lies near that point. 

CEDAR, or SEDRE PASSAGE, formed hetvveeii Pulo Naney to tlie N., and St -nv Island 
find Pulo Gomez to tho*S., is little frequented, although wider than the Surat Passage, and snhv 
than generally supposed, there bidng souiulings in it from 17 to 2D fathoms in uiij-ehaunol. The 
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only dangers are at the W. entrance, rocks projecting from Pido Gomez to llie W on which the 
sea breaks high in bad weather; and rocks on tlie N. side close to the W. point of 1 ulo Nancy, 
already mentioned; there is also a reef that projects from the W. end of Stony Island to 
the N.W. If a ship proceed through this passage, it will be prudent to keep a boat ahead, 
sounding occasionally. On the S. side of Pulo Nancy, a little more than 1 m. inside the W. point, 
there is «ood anchorage in 6 or 7 to 10 fathoms in a small bay, on the W. side of which fresh water 
may be procured, and plenty of fire-wood. The narrowest part of the passage is betwi.'it the reef 
projecting from W. end of Stony Island and the shore of Pulo Nancy, and there it is about a mile 
broad Stony Island and Pulo Chinchin are steep on the N. sides, having from 11 to 14 fathoms 
close-to: from the E. point of Pulo Nancy rocks project a little way, and close to them there are 

^^STJRAT^PASSAGE is next to Acheen Head, and bounded on the W. by Pulo Gomez, Stony 
Island, and Pulo Chinchin, the two latter chained together by rocks; and Chinchin is only J m. off 
Acheen Head. Pulo Gomez resembles two paps, its W. point being low, with an islet adjoining, and 
breakers projecting to tlie W. To avoid these, ships steering for the Surat Passage should keep 
nearest to Acheen Head, which is bold, with regular soundings, 12 and 14 fathoms, sandy bottom, 
at a moderate distance from it; and they may anchor occasionally, to stop tide, near that shore in 
7 or 8 to 10 fathoms, water. The S. side of Pulo Gomez is also safe to approach; the depths are 
24 to 15 fathoms, when its S. point bears E. from I m. to m. off, 18 fathoms with it E. by N. 2 m., 
14 fathoms when E. by N. f m. off, 13 fathoms when it bears E.N.E. about Im.; and regular 
soundings, from 20 to 35 fathoms, extend about 2 leagues to the W. of it and Acheen Head. 

Acheen Head, in lat. 5° 34' N., Ion. 95° 19' E., is a high, bluff headland, and forms the 
N.W. extremity of Sumatra: King Point is its S.W. angle, and is more than 3 m. to S.W. In 
approaching it from the S.W. no opening is perceived, the contiguous islands, Gomez, Nancy, and 
Brasse, appearing to join the main land. To the S. of King Point, at 5 in. distance, on the S. side 
of a low, green point, tliere is a sandy bay, which at a distance may bo mistaken for the Surat 
Passage or a strait, the land there being low near the sea, and covered with trees. In this bay 
there is a rocky islet, and at its S. point two rocks above w^ater, on which the sea breaks, with 
12 and 14 fathoms near them, and the bay is lined by a reef fronting the sea. 

If a ship about to enter the Surat Passage find the tide unfavourable, she ought to anchor 
under Acheen Head until the flood is made, which sets directly through the passage to the N.b]., 
and the ebb opposite; after weighing with flood, she ought to keep nearest to Acheen Head, m 
passing between it and Pulo Gomez, where there are regular soundings and good anchoring-ground 
from 10 to 17 fathoms. The narrow gut, or gateway, at tlie E. end of the passage formed between 
Acheen Head and Pulo Chinchin, is only about a cable wide, with 30 and 35 fathoms, rocky bottom, 
and the tide sets through it with great rapidity, 5 and 6 m. an hour on the springs. If the wii:d 
he contrary, but the current favourable, a ship may back and Jill through this narrow part, with her 
head towards the windward shore, keeping rather nearest to Acheen Head, w’hich is pei'pendicular 
and steep-to; ■whereas, the shore of the opposite island is not so bold; this passage lias been some¬ 
times used by h-irge ships, but it must always be attended with some risk. Although ships havo 
been recommended to hack and Jill through the Surat Passage when the wind is contrary, yet tho 
Harrltt, Captain Bean, in doing so, was carried by eddies on the rocks and wTecked. Captain 
Bradshaw thought the safest way to proceed through this passage to the S., with a contrary wind, 
but strong current in your favour, is to reduce sail to three topsails when the N. entrance is 
approached, then keep tlie ship before the wind, letting her drift through; by this means she will 
he under the influence of the helm: whereas, in backing and filling, should an eddy strike the ship 
on eitlier bow, she might be on the rocks before she could be checked by the head-yards.^ 

Tides. In the Surat Passage, it is H. W. about 8h., on F. and C. of moon; rise and fall 
about 8 ft. Variation, E. 

ACHEEN, or ATCHIN TOWN, in lat. 5° 35^ N., Ion. 95° 25' E.,* distant about 2 leagues 
from tlie E. end of Surat Passage, is a considerable town on the banlis of a river, which falls into 
the sea by several branches, separating the low country into islands; and this low plain, formed 
between the foot of the mountains and the sea, is partly inundated during the rainy season. Pace, 
bullocks, poultry, vegetables and fruits may be generally got in abundance, and plenty of fresh 
water. 4'he principal entrance of the river has a shoal bar, which a boat can hardly pass at L. V ., 
but vessels from 20 to 30 tons burden may enter the river at H. W., when the rise of tide is about 
7 ft. on the. springs; H. W. at 8 h. 45 m. on E. and C. of moon, subject to irregularities from winds 

* We may expect to obtain ufiefnl information, and pei’baps some corrcctioiiB, to the assigned positions of 
the ialandtj oil* this coa.st, afrer tho completion of the Butch military operations against tho Aclancsc. .Ln this 
c^ont, further remarks may bo Ibimd at the close of this chapter. 
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and ocean currents. The common anchorage of the road is in 8 to 10 or 14 fathoms, water, about 
2 m. off the river entrance, in lat. 6° 37' N., with it bearing S. i E. to S.E. Here vessels are 
sheltered from the S.W. monsoon, which generally prevails from April to Nov. In the other season 
the E. winds are seldom strong, but N.-Westers happen at times;’these blow into the Bengal 
Passage with great force, and require good ground-tackle to ride secure against thorn. But wTth 
these N.W. breezes, there is good shelter in Surat Passage, under the concave S. side of Stony 
Island, in 7 to 10 fathoms, water, with tlie S. point of Pulo Gomes bearing S.W., and Acheen 
Plead E. -J- N. In Acheen Hoad and near shore, land and sea-breezes are often experienced in | 
both seasons, but the land-breezes are very partial, seldom extending beyond the islands. 

P he chief places of trade to the E. of Acheen are Pedir, Bourou, or Burrong, and Telesamoi, 
or Tulosamaway; but ships ought to be on their guard, and not put too much confidence in the 
people with whom they trade. The king of Acheen is often in a state of warfare* with some one 
or other of his subjects; and his fleet, sometimes consisting of 12 or 14 snows and brigs, usually 
cruise from Tulosamaway round to Soosoo on the W. coast. ° 

Golden, or Queen’s Mountain, situated a little distance inland, 8 leagues to the E. of Acheen, 
in lat. 5° 29' N., Ion. 95° 41' E. by Commander Fell, is a high regular cone, about 6,900 ft. above 
sea-level, and seen about 92 m. from the deck of a ship in clear weather. When it bore S.S.W., 
distance from us 88 m., the summit was seen from the deck, a little eleyated above the horizon! 
In clear weather this beautiful mountain, when visible, is a good mark for pointing out a ship's 
position in entering Malacca Strait, when her distance from the islands is too great to admit of any 
of them, or the land near Acheen Head, to be discerned. There is a small mountain to the E. of 
Golden Mountain, called in some old journals the Orphan, in lat. 5° 28' N.: the natives know these 
mountains by the appellation of Ya Mura, Ya Muree. 

Ships departing from Acheen may, if bound to the N., pass out by the Bengal, or Malacca 
Passage, as circumstances render prudent. Those bound to the W. in the S.W. monsoon, mif-ht 
venture out by the Surat Passage, if the weather be favourablo; but the Bengal Passage is^preh r- 
able, keeping close to the islets off the N. end of Pulo Brasse, where a current will assist them in 
getting to the W. {See also page 327.) 


The FEDm COAST, to the E. of ACHEEN HEAD. A brief description of tliis coast is 
hero given, because we believe that (very soon) this part will be frequently sighted bv Calcutta and 
Purraah steamers, as well as sailing-ships, during the S.W. monsoon, when a coaling depot is 
established at the Cliagos Islands. (See the next chapter on Passages, also j»age 327.) 

The coast from Acheen to Diamond Point is bold and safe to approach, but you should not 
shoal under 10 fathoms off Point Pedro or elsewhere. The Golden Mountain is" a magnificent 
land-mark, bearing W. by S., 11 m. from Batoo Pedir, in lat 5° 32' N., Ion. 95° 52' E., called 
also Pedir Point, a table-land of moderate elevation, off which you get 100 fathoms at 1 ni. ofl' the 
cape; but to the S.E. you could get anchorage off the towns of Batoo, Pedir, and Burrouft, in 
10 or 12 fathoms, about j^m. off shore. From Batoo Pedir the coast curves round first S.E., then 
E- by S., and lastly E. by N., to Passangan Point, in lat. 5° 17' N., Ion. 96° 48' E.; this point i.s 
deep.to, having 30 fathoms within ^m. of the beach, low and sandy, with a few cocoa-nut trees, 
and in one with Elephant Mountain bearing about S.W. J S. Tho coast thence takes a geiurai 
direction for 5 leagues, then falls back convex for about 3 leagues to Telesamoi Bay, where there 
is anchorage in 5 to 7 fathoms off tho village, which has an old mud fort hear it. 

Telesamoi Point, in lat. 5° 12^ N., loii. 97^'8' E., is stcep-to, soundings of 10 finhnjris lH*ing 
found at 100 yards from the beach; there is table-land to S.S.W. of the Point, and at a few miles 
to the W. there commences a belt of high casiiarina trees, whicli mark tlie loven Js Agum- 
agurn Village for 5 or 6 m. From Telesamoi Bay the coast (off which there ;ue slioaB ioi- about 
2 rn. off) goes about E.N.E. for 20 m. to Diamond Point, or Jaml?ie Ayer, in lui 5^ in X., Ion. 
97° 30' E., a low point, covered with trees, olV which a .-pit extends to N. for 1 m. (eevordiog to 
Oaptain Fell, but for 2 m. on the chart), with 3 fathoms at its lip, deepening sa‘b^e;!]^ to 
lb f^homs; therefore, do not shoal under falboms in passing Diannmd Point. 

The remainder of this coast will be described qudor tlie bead of Malacca btrait. 


WINDS near ACHEEN HEAD. The S.W. monsoon generally lu gins about end of \})ril 
or early in May, between Acheen Head and the NicObar Island.s, and abates in Oct.; althou.;0" in 
^ct., and also in Nov., W. winds frequently prevail. During the strength of ilris mousuon.^^from 
^lay to Sept., the weather is often cloudy, with squalls and heavy showers of nun ut times: tlio 


• Tho Dutch arc uow at wav with tlic Ai hiiK’5e. 
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current then generally sets with the wind to the E., past the Nicohars, into Malacca Strait, but 
more commonly to N.E.; it is, however, liable to change, and set to the S. at times, particularly 
when the wind is light and veers to the W./ When the current in the S.W. monsoon is running 
in betwixt the S. Nicobar and the islands off Acheen to the N.E., there is generally a counter or 
eddy current setting along the coast of Pedir to the W., which continues to set in that direction 
amongst the Acheen Islands to sea-ward. Therefore, all ships bound from Malacca to the W., 
should in this season keep near the coast of Pedir, and after reaching Acheen they may go out by 
the Surat Passage, if the weather be very favourable, or through the Bengal Passage in preference, 
observing to keep close round the islets off the N. end of Pulo Brasse; then take every advantage 
to tack with shifts of wind favourable for getting to the S.W. The King George and the Worcester, 
and many other ships, w^ere greatly delayed by endeavouring to work out between the Nicobars and 
Pulo Rondo, against strong winds and N.E. currents in the S.W. monsoon; not Imowing that a 
favourable current generally prevails close to the Sumatra coast, and among the islands. 

The N.E. Monsoon mostly prevails in the entrance of Malacca Strait, between Acheen Head 
and the Nicobar Islands, from Nov. to May, which is the fair season. In Oct. and Nov. the winds 
are variable, frequently at N.W. and W.; although in some seasons the N.E. wmds set in regularly 
in Nov. From this period to March, the N.E. monsoon is strongest, but at times liable to veer to 
the N. or N.W. ; and W, breezes, of one or two days’ duration, have been experienced in every 
montli when the N.E. monsoon should prevail. Late in March or'early in April, the N.E. and N. 
winds become light and variable. When the N.E. monsoon blows steadily, the current generally 
runs with the wind out of the Strait to the W. When the wind draws to the N., the current a 
little outside the Acheen Islands sets to the S. between them and the Nicobars; and when the wind 
veers to the W. or S.W., it generally runs into the Strait, or to the N.E.: so that the current there 
is, in its direction and velocity, mostly governed by the wind, Tliis is, however, not alieays the 
case, for at times the current is found to run obliquely, or contrary to the wind, requiring the navi¬ 
gator to be cautious when no observations are obtained for latitude, more particularly when running 
for the entrance of the Strait during thick weather in the S.W. monsoon. 

Current Ripplings, In the entrance of Malacca Strait, near the Nicobar and Acheen Islands, 
and betwixt them and Junkseylon, there are often very strong ripplings, particularly in the S.W. 
monsoon; these are alarming to persons unacquainted, for the broken water makes a great noise 
when a ship is passing through the ripplings in the night. In most places, ripplings are thought 
to be produced by strong currents, but here they are frequently seen when there is no perceptible 
current; the surface of the water is impelled forward by some undiscovered cause. The ripplings 
are seen in calm weather approaching from a distance, and in the night their noise is heard long 
before they come near. They beat against the sides of a ship with great violence, and pass on, the 
8])ray sometimes coming on deck ; and a small boat could not always resist their turbulence. 


COAST FROM ACHEEN HEAD TO BANCOONGONG BAY. 

The coast of Sumatra to Flat Point, its S. extremity in lat. 6° 0' S., runs about S.E. J S., 
and the distance 294 leagues; the Equator dividing it nearly in equal parts. Numerous small 
islands and dangerous shoals are interspersed along different parts of this extensive coast, and a 
chain of large islands, farther out, stretches parallel to it, at the distance of 18 or 20 leagues, 
between some of which there are safe channels. About 4 leagues nearly S. i E. of Acheen Hoad, 
on the N.side of a small point, there is a cove, called Siddo Harbour, where cattle may be obtained. 
I'rom 1 ‘2 to 25 fathoms are good depths to preserve in coasting along. Off this place, and to the 
N., lie some rocky islets at a small distance, the largest of which is called Pulo Roosa ; and 3 leagues 
farther S. lies Sad(Ue Island, \vith contiguous rocks above water, distant 1 or 2 m. from sliorc. 
There is a peaked hill inland, in lat. 5® 12' N, to the E. of Saddle Island, and two bays between it 
and Siddo Point. 

Bank. From lat. 5® 32' N., about 2 leagues W. of the Surat Passage, and stretching for 15 
Icngiies to S. by E., to lat. 4° 50' N. there is a bank of coral and sand, about 4 leagues off shore, 
said to have 4 fathoms water on its N. part, with 7 on its S. end, and 10 to 10 in the middle ;'*and 
30 fathoms close to it all round. Captain Bennet passed over it to N.W. from Pulo Roosa, several 
times in a small vessel. Captain Ashmore had 7 fathoms on the S. part of this bank, about 9 in. W. 
i S. from the body of Pulo Rbio, and he crossed it several times in from 10 to 13 fatlioms, between 
this bituation and lat, 5° 10' N., and states it to be a ridge, about ^ ra. in breadth, extending parallel 
to tlie coast nearly as far as Acheen Head, having 29 and 30 fathoms ooze on the inside, and a little 
outside no ground. 

Oojong Rahway k a bold rocky headland, in lat. 5® 5' N,, and about i ra. W. by S. from it. 
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lies a cluster of rocks above water, called Battoo Booroo ; there appears to be a clear passage between 
them and the point, 12J fathoms, hard bottom. These rocks are steep-to all round, except on the 
N.W. part, where a coral reef extends off about J m. A bay is formed between Oojong Dahway and 
Oqjong Po, the next point to the S.E., where there is probably safe anchorage in a N.W. wind. 
Oojong Po is formed by two peninsulas ; the outer one is a small round green hill without trees, 
and less elevated than Oojong Dahway: the surf generally breaks over rocks which join it to the 
inner peninsula. On the shore of the bay is Timbcgah Hill, remai’kable by itself, standing close to 
the water’s edge, and seen at a great distance. From Oojong Po to Diah there is a coral reef, with 
from 2 to 8 fathoms, projecting about a mile from shore, with 14 fathoms mud near the outer 
edge. 

Diah. There appears to be safe anchorage off Diah, with Diah Eiver. (called Quala Lam- 
bassoa) N.N.E. and Pulo Limpan bearing E. 1 m., in 12 fathoms mud. The fore-shore from Diah 
to the village of No, in lat, 4° 55' N., is quite low; high laud approaches the coast, leaving only a 
narrow strip of low land not perceptible in some places from the offing. Between Oojong Dahway 
and Oojong Soobahng the soundings are deficient, and therefore a.good look-out is here necessary. 
Fulo Limpan, though quite small and lying close to the main, is easily distinguished from the offing 
by its reddish cliffs, about GO ft. high, and a cluster of trees on its summit. It bekrs S. by E. i E. 
y m. from Diah River. A coral shoal projects from it to the W. a short distance. Pulo Limpan 
IS an excellent mark, and one that is scarcely possible to mistake. 

barbah wie bay, formed by the points Oojong Soobahng, or Goobah, and Oojong Bar¬ 
bah Pahroa, has several coral shoals in it, rendering approach difficult and dangerous to a stranger. 
The one off Soobahng Point about I m. to tlie S.W., has only 12 ft., and generally breaks. This 
shoal is called by the natives Loongcarp* Soobahng. There is another shoal bearing W., ^ m. from 
a point (Oojong Chenam Proeng) in the middle of the bay. The least water on this shoal is 2^ 
lathoras, with 9 or 10 fathoms near it outside. But the most extensive and dangerous shoal, called 
Loongcarp Barbah Pahroa, lying much in the way of vessels, bcai's from Barbah Pahroa Point, W. 
by N., the outer extremity 2 m. distant; it is a mile in extent E. and W., and i m. in breadth. 
Between the shoal and the point there is a clear passage with 14 fathoms mid-channel, muddy 
bottom. The least water found on this shoal by Mr. Gilles was 10J ft., although he thinks there 
niay be less in some places. It breaks very heavily w*hen there is any sw'ell. There is a shoal pro¬ 
jecting about 2 cables from Bai’bah Pahroa Point. 

The Anchorage in Baibah Wee Bay is with Barbah Pahroa Point S.E. by S., and Chenam 
Proeng Point N.E. by E. E . in 11 fathoms, soft clay. A stranger should not attempt to eiUv^r 
without knowing the points, as both Soobahng and Chenam Proeng Points are low, and havomothing 
remarkable to distinguish them; the former, however, may be known by being about a mile S.S.E. 
of Puio Limpan. To pass between the shoals, bring Chenam Proeng Point to bear E. ^ N., and 
keep it so, until Pulo Limpan bears N. by E. ; a direct course about E. 4 S., or E. by S., may then 
he steered for anchorage. Coming from the S. with a free wind, it seems advisable to pass betwt'cn 
Pahroa Point and the shoal; in which case Pulo Limpan should be kept N. ^ W., until Pahrua 
Point bears E. by S,, then steer direct for anchorage. With a S. w*md and a N. current, a vessel 
passing outside would be liable to be swept down on Soobahng Shoal. There are four village's in 
tho bay. Between Pahroa Point and Pulo Riah there appears to be no danger but what is visible, 
except close to shore. It may be proper to observe, that the inhabitants of Barbah Wee Bay and 
Biah aro considered less worthy of confidence than any others on the coast. 

Pulo Riah, or Rhio, is about o j m. round, and about 300 or 400 ft. high, covered with trees, 
appearing level at a distance. On the S. and S.W. sides there are several rocky cliffs, from 30 to 
^Oft. high. Pulo Riah may bo known by the small islet, called Pulo Mahnay, in lat. 4"^ 52' N., 
Ion. 95° 29' E., close to its W. extremity, with cooua-nut trees on it, this islet is yellow sand¬ 
stone, having cliffs about 40 ft. high. Pulo Riah is surrounded by a coral reef which always 
breaks, and projects in some places 2 cables’ lengths from shore. Tn the bay lormed by Pulo 
Bitth and the coast to the N., there are several pepper ports on the main. 

Telloo Crooet, or Kroeet, bearing E. 4 N. 2 m. from Pulo Mahnay, is. ibo prin ipal one, 
Tho usual anchorage for taking pepper at this port is on the N. side ot Pulo liiuh ; but a vessel 
^ny lie on the S.E. side quite as near the town, and be, sheltoivl Irom N.W. wind>. A vessil 
bound to Tclloo Crooet from the N., m.ay pas> mid-way holwcLti the N.W. point ct Pulu Riah and 
fbe main, and anchor wiUi Pulo l\Iahnay S W., and the E. end ol Pulo Riah S.S.E. J in ahoni 
^ fathoms, mud. Bound in from the S., Pulo iMahnay should be rounded about 3 cables off; whoi 
Telloo Crooet Point is seen, or when Pulo Miihnay bears E. by S., a direct course ma\ bo steered 

* in AclieencBC language signifies u shoal that breaks, but is npplitd t xcitulMly lo dun'sh c eboaR, 
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for the anchorage. It is not advisable to anchor nearer to Telloo Crooet than the above anchorage, 
as the bottom a little farther in becomes sandy. 

Channel between Pulo Riah and the main land. In the above position, with a N.\y. gale, in 
case of parting or driving, there is a chance of escape through the passage between the island and 
the main. The distance between them is about | m., but the passage is made quite narrow by 
three or four small rocks, each about the size of a hay-cock, lying near the surface, with from 2 to 
0 ft. on them. They are about mid-channel, near N.W. part of the passage. Close to the rocks, 
on the aide nearest to Pulo Riah, there are 7 fathoms, increasing to 8 and 9, irregular soundings, 
towards the island; within 60 or 70 fathoms of the sandy point (the N.E., point of the island) it 
shoals suddenly to 3^ and 2 fathoms. A vessel passing through this channel should keep about 
i width of the passage front tlie island (counting from the trees); at this distance, passing from 
the N.W., there will be 8, 9, 7, 111, and 7 fathoms; probably not less than 7. Between the 
rocks and the main there is no safe passage; and a ridge of coral, with 4 and 6 fathoms, extends 
from the rocks to S.S.E., parallel to the main nearly through the passage. When the E. point of 
Pulo Riah beai's S., and Telloo Crooet Point is to the N. of E. by N.,you may steer down S. by E., 
in soundings as above (there will be breakers on the mid-channel rocks with a N.W. wind); when 
Telloo Crooet Point bears N. by E., and Pulo Riah E. side bears N.N.W., you must shorten sail, 
and haul up to S. by W. for about 2 cables, and then anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms, as soon as Barbah 
Wie Point comes to touch Pulo Riah. 

Barbah Nepah Point, called also Oojong Glass, may he known by its ash-coloured cliffs, and 
a small rock off the point; also being the first point S.E. of Pulo Riah. A vessel may anchor 
anywhere between Barbah Nepah Point and this island. Barbah Nepah Village, about 4 m. inside i 
the point, has a river close-to, with good water. Between the river and point, coral reefs extend 
about i m. off shore. To take pepper at Barbah Nepah, a vessel may anchor with tire point bearing 
S.S.E., distant about J m., in 10 fathoms, mud. This pepper port belongs to Telloo Crooet. 
Between Barbah Nepah Point and Pulo Cass, at a moderate distance from the shore, not coming 
under 10 fathoms, there appears no danger. , 

Pulo Cass is considerably elevated, and, like all the islands between Pulo Riah and Catapang 
or Kalapang Pahse, is a mass of black rocks, like iron ore, and covered with trees. The S.W. part 
is much higher than the N.E., and when bearing S.E., it resembles a spoon with a short handle, 
bottom upwards: from the N.W. point (on the outside) to the S.E. point it is quite steep, having 
10 fathoms, mud, close to the rocks. From the N.W. point (on the inside) to the S.E. point there 
is a coral reef projecting from the island, near Pulo Kecheel; in most places the edge of the reef 
is distinctly visible, with 5 or 6 fathoms close to it. The anchorage is safe all round this island, 
but the best is with the S.E. point of the island about W.S.W., in 7^ fathoms, mud, rather nearer 
to the island than the main, to avoid a sand-pit which projects a short distance from shore. Hero 
a vessel is sheltered from all winds that blow with much violence on this coast, and in weighing 
may pass out on either side of the island, passing out to the N.W. from the anchorage, the least 
water, keeping mid-channel, will be 5^ fathoms in the narrow part between Patty Point and the 
N.E. point of island. Bound into the anchorage, do not round the S.E. point of Pulo Cass at less 
than 1 cable off, as the reef extends from the point to nearly half that distance, with 3 fathoms on 
it, having 9 fathoms close to outer edge. Patty is a small pepper port inside Pulo Cass; joining 
the town is a small, green hill, covered with cocoa-nut trees, seen some distance from the S. 
Pulo Kecheel is a small islet with trees on it, about ^ m. from Pulo Cass; a range of twenty rocks 
above water project in a straight line to the W., for nearly m. from Pulo Kecheel; there are 
7 faihom.s close to the outer one. On the side next Pulo Cass there are 3 or 4 fathoms, coriJ, 
close to them, deepening with some regularity towards that island ; but the bottom is hard at least 
half-way, and the vessel anchoring on this side of Pulo Cass should keep nearer to the island than 
the rocks where the bottom is soft, in 8J fathoms. We lay several days outside, with Pulo Cass 
bearing about E., distant 1 m., in 12 fathoms excellent holding-ground. From Pulo Cass to the 
Pebjabah Islands there appears to bo no danger. About 14 m. S.S.E. from Pulo Cass, a rocky 
bank was foimd, least water 8.f fathoms, but the natives say tliere are 7 fathoms ; extending N.W. 
and S.E. about 1 m. This was the only cast of hard bottom at 1 m. from shore, between Diah and 
Catapang Pahse, excepting the shoals placed on the chart. 

The Pehjabah Islands form the harbour of Telloo Goolumpung (one of the most considerable 
popper I'oits on this part of the coast); they arc di.sUint about 1 m. frora<the main, ore quite small, 
and lie do.so togetlier. The largest is called Pebjabah Besar; the smallest and outer one is called 
Pehjabah Kecheel. They are both about the same height; tlio smallest has a round appearance 
on top, with a smooth ontlino, the trees being more uniform in height than on tlio other, which 
h-ia several high trees on it, giving it a more irregular appearance. There is a coral reef, with 



















•-2 fatlioms, extending about 150 fathoms from the inside of these islands. A rock, 15 or 20 ft. 
liigh, stands 2 cables to S. by W. of the Outer Island, with 11 fathoms close-to on the outside; 
there is also another rock, nearly even with the water’s edge, which always breaks, bearing S. by 
E. from the same island. Inside the Pehjabahs near the main isPuld Clenng; larger and higher, 
about 300 or 400 ft. high ; but, lying close to the main, is not so conspicuous as the Pehjabahs; it 
is bold all round, except on the inside, and, like the Pehjabahs, is covered with trees. Tel loo 
Goolumpung Point, or peninsula, is a green hill, about as high as Pulo Cleung, with a few scattered 
trees and a house on the summit; it is based with rocky cliffs, and connected with the main by a 
low, sandy isthmus; and at some bearings has the appearance of an island. 

TEliLOO GOOLITMPTJNG. Vessels bound to Telloo Goolumpung usually pass between the 
Pehjabahs and Pulo Epoo Cheechem. The only danger in the way is the small rock before mentioned, 
which bears from the Little Pehjabah'S. by E., distant rather more than J m.: it always breaks, 
and there are 10 fathoms close to it. Telloo Goolumpung Point lias 8 fathoms on the outside 
close to the cliffs. The best anchorage at Telloo Goolumpung is with the Pehjabahs N.W., and Pulo 
Gleung N,E. by N.,m 10 fathoms, mud and sand: but in shipping pepper it is customaiy to anchor 
much nearer the town on a lino from Telloo Goolumpung Point to Pulo Cleung, about half-v/ay, in 
S fathoms. A vessel lying here from April to Sept, should moor with two heavy anchors to the 
N,W., as the bottom is sand, and there is no room to drive, nor means of slipping and putting 
to sea. 

Pulo Cheechem is a high, bluff land, similar on most bearings to a Scotch cap: rocks above 
water extend to S.S.E., from the S.E. part about a cable’s length, with 8i fathoms closo to the 
outer rock. There is also a coral reef, wdth 2 fathoms, extending about II cables from the N.E. 
part of island. Pulo Epoo Cheechem, which is less than cables to the W. of Pulo Cheechem, 
is much lower than the latter, and not visible above the horizon when Cheechem is seen distinctly. 
Bearing about N.N.E., or S.S.W., it resembles a gunner’s quoin, though the outline is ratber 
uneven. It has 10 and 11 fathoms close-to, outside. Throe black rocks lie about f m. E. from 
Pulo Cheechem, having 5.V and 7 fathoms close to them; there are no rocks or ^oals near them 
outside; on the inside there are a few small rocks even with the water’s edge. 

Ealmoo, a considerable pepper port belonging to Telloo Goolumpung, is about E. by S. ’ S., 
li m. from Pulo Cheechem. The best anchorage at this port is with Pulo Cheechem N.W. by 
N., and the S. black rock N.E. I E., in 10 fathoms, mud ahd sand, distant 1 m. \Y. 5 S. from 
liuhnoo; nearer to the town the bottom is sand, and several casts of coral and shells. The natives 
will insist upon vessels coming much nearer; but in anchoring on this coast the safety of the 
vessel should he considered more than convenience of shipping pepper, as there are few poi ts on 
the coast of Sumatra where the natives will furnish more pepper in a day than can bo lasily 
shipped if the vessel lies wdthin about IJm, About ^m, to the S. of Eahnoo is a small islauJ, 
called Pulo Epoo Rahnoo, to distinguish it from Pulo Epoo Cheechem. Though lying within a 
few fatlioras of the shore, and joined to it by rocks, it is distinct from the coast, being onliiely 
different; the shore from Telloo Goolumpung Point to Rigas being quite low, the trees growing 
close to the sandy beach. Pulo Epoo Rahnoo is a pile of rocks, about 50 ft. high, with trees on 
the summit; there is also a rock above water nearly joining the island on the N.W. side. A 
dangerous rock bears from this island W. by S. ^ S,, and 5 ni. off, which seldom bre iks; the 
least water found at spring-tides w^as 11 ft. The shoalest part is not more than J cable across, and 
very ragged and uneven, witli 11 fathoms, mud, close to the outer edge; ihe boU^)m could rot l)o 
5>ceii; when on the shoalest part, the outer points of Pulo Epoo Cheechem and Pulo Pehjabali 
Kcelieel were exactly in a line. By keeping the Pebjabah in sight to the W, of Pulo Ivpoo 
Cheechdii, you will be outside; and when Pulo Epoo Rahnoo and the peak of Rigas Hill or • in 
cue, you will be about Jm. to S.E. of the shoal. There is also a cluster of reeks ubeve water 
bearing S. J W. from Pulo Epoo Ralmoo, distant about Jm,; close to them, on the outeidc, aro 
^ aiul \) fathoms. Between Pulo Epoo Rahnoo and Rjgas Point there is a bay, full of coral 
Kbf)al.s ; in this ])uy is a small pepper port, called Jahbeo, 

Rigas Point^ or Oojong Bahroos, is a lo.v rooky point, coveivid vrith trees, a little more 
elevated than the laud joining it; a short distance back there are one or two hills, wuh a imraber 
cf scattered trees. In* the diivetion of Pido Rangas, near the point, there- arc SJ faihorns, bard 
bottom: and at j- m. farther off there are 10 fathoms, mud. Eroin the Point towards lu;e;as Bay, 
the shore is lined with a coral reef as ffir as COojong RambOim; about -J m. i’. oin Rigas Point it 
projeets in one place 2 c.ables from shore: dry in some placi o, witli a small det.acVr: d rr c’a, whivR 
always breaks. ()o,oiu; barnbeon is 0 steep hill, forraing the N.W. point of Rigas Bay; iluj 
passage l>eiwe.en it end Roosuni Island i, about ? Hi. v.iJo, with several recks abovo water. 

PULO RANGAS, k iiown foiuiirly us Pulo Cap, in lat, 4® Nb, Ion. bo'’ 38' E., is a pik of 
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rocks, 50 or 00ft high, covered with trees, several of which are lofty: the frequent rains on this 
coast cover everything°with vegetation; large trees are seen growing on rocks with apparently little 
or no soil, and every mountain is closely crowded with lofty trees from base to summit. The highest 
trees on Fulo Rangas are just visible in a clear day at 1 TJ m. distmee, the eye elevated 20 ft. On 
the inside of the island, next the main, there is a coral bank, with 3 and 5 fathoms projecting a 
cable s length, with 12 fathoms close to the outer edge. Nearly a cable off the N.W. point, is a 
small rock, which always breaks; on every other side it is bold, having 12 and 13 fathoms close-to. 

I Ancliorage. A vessel may anchor on either side of Pulo Rangas within ^ m., to take shelter 
' from a N.W. or S.E. wind, in about 12 and 13 fathoms, mud. On the S.E. side there are two 
' high rocks, nearly joining the island, steep-to all round. There is also good anchorage anywhere 
^ inside of Pulo Ptangas, in the direction of Rigas Point, or Palise Rock, level deal’ bottom 11 fathoms, 

I olive-coloured mud and tine sand. The surveying vessel lay twelve days at single anchor, surveying 
1 Rigas Harbour and coast half-way between Pulo Rangas and the Pahse Rock, in 111 fathoms; 

I hlo^wing fresh at times from the S., with a strong lee current. Though the bottom is not soft, we 
found some difficulty when we weighed anchor in breaking ground. Between Pulo Rangas and tlie 
main are three small rocks, about 3 or 4 ft. high. The nearest one to this island, bearing E. by 
I S., distant i m., is called Rock; Iloosum Rock lies within ^m. of Pulo Roosuin; the third, 

I called Pahse Rock, bears from the W. point of the large Pahse about S.W., distant J m. These 
; rocks give the place a dangerous appearance; but there is no more danger than if they were so 
many wharfs, as there is deep water within 5 or 6 fathoms of them all round. About N.N.W., and 
j :1m. from Roosum Rock, is a small steep rock, with 2:1 fathoms; but this is not in the way of 


vessels. 


EIGAS ISLANDS. Pulo Roosuin, the largest, is about 1 m. long, across the entrance to 
Rigas Bay; the outside is high, with steep rocky cliffs, and covered with trees: on the inside there is 
a small space of low land, with a number of cocoa-nut trees. Pulo Engahng*, the next island to 
E. of Roosum, is a pile of steep rocks, also covered with trees. Pulo Sammote is low, with no 
rocky cliffs, and has a number of trees on it. Pulo Poogahse is a rock, or rather two rocks joined ; 
on the top are a few bushes, or small trees; nearly all the land outside is high ; the only marshy 
land is on the main at N.E. part of the bay. Chellung Peninsula is higher than the islands, being 
400 or 500 ft. in height, with lofty rocky cliffs. Like all the land in the vicinity of Rigas (excepting 
that under cultivation), it is closely covered with trees from summit down to cliffs: joined to the 
main by a low sandy isthmus, and appears like an island. The part called Oqjong Chellung forms 
the S.‘’part of Rigas Bay. Oojong Battoo Tootung, about | m. inside Chellung Point, is also 
rockv and high ; between tliese points is a cove, J m. deep, with a sandy beach. 

‘Rigas Harbour is formed by Pulo Engahng, Pulo Sammote, and Oojong Battoo Tootung, the 
depths from 4 to 6 fathoms; it is about ^ m. in length and J m. in breadth; though this bay is 
4 or 5 m. round, this is the only anchorage where a vessel can lie in safety; the remainder is much 
covered with coral reefs, dry in places at L. W. Inside Pulo Roosum, between the reefs which join 
that island and those off Pulo Poogahse, there is a clear space, with 3J and 4 fathoms, smid, 
sufficient room for a vessel to heave down, and where the water is always smooth. By buoying the 
chair el, a vessel could be warped in between Roosum and Engahng; there is also a passage round 
N. side of Roosum, but more difficult of access. Near Oojong Battoo Tootung is a small cove, 
where a vessel might heave down to the rocks on shore. The town of Rigas, on the N.W. side of 
the bay, is a considerable pepper port, with the small ports of Chellung, Battoo Tootung, Jahbee, 
luid Pahpg-ah attached. 

The Entrance to the harbour is between Pulo Roosum and Oojong Chellung: there is nothing 
ill the way except a small rock, which bears from Oojong Chellung about W.N.W. rather more than 
i m. off, and 2 cables to S. of Pulo Roosum. This may be avoided by keeping the S. point uf 
Ihilo Sammote (bearing about N.E. by N.) in sight to the S. of Pulo Engahng. This will carry 
you mid-way between the rock and Cliellung Point; when abreast of the Point, keep inoi-e to the 
V:., passing about a cable to the S. of Pulo Engahng. Oojong Chellung is quite boM, lianng 
7 fathoms^lose to it; from that depth it gradually shoals to the anchorage, which is in about 
5[ fathoms, mud, with the S. end of Pulo Engahng about W.S.W., and Pulo Poogahse in a lino 
wiiJi Rigas Bazaar; and Oojong Battoo Tootung S.E., distant about 2 cables; this point is about ; 
i m. to N.E. of Oojong Chellung. Between Pulo .Engabng and Pulo Sammote. a lino of coral j 
reefs (dry in places at L. W.), forms the N.W. boundary of the anchorage. Rigas Harbour is nearly 
land-locked, and one of the best on the coast; but well kno\vn to be unhealthy. But there is a 
wife place to anchor outside, convenient to ship pepper, where a vessel would have the pure sea- 
breeze. 

The Outer Road is inside Roosum Rock {see plan of Rigas Bay), where the bottom is very 
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fine olive-coloured sand, or sand and mud : not any other kind of bottom near the anchorage, which 
is with Roosuin Rock bearing W. by S. i S., distant U cables, and the rocks of Rigas Point just 
touching the inner point of the Pehjabah Besar, in 9 fathoms. A vessel appears to be very near 
tile Roosum Ptock, but as she swings in that direction only with the land-wind, no wind from that 
quarter can ever force her on it if she be moored with a good scope, which should be done without 
delay, as cun^ents and variable winds will soon foul the anchor. From Oct. to April the heavy 
anchor should be placed to the S., and stream anchor to N-W.; and the reverse after April has 
commenced, as the N.W. winds are tlien expected. A buoy placed as a mark to anchor would be 
useful previous to entering this anchorage. A vessel here will be the same distance from Rigas 
Town as at anchorage in the harbour, about IJ m.; and with fresh breezes from the S., the boats 
had no difficulty in bringing off pepper. This anchorage is not so safe in a gale as the harbour, but 
at other times quite as much so. On this coast gales are of rare occurrence, and they seldom blow 
directly on shore, but more frequently along the coast. With N.-Westers (which, with few excep¬ 
tions, are the only winds that blow with much violence) there probably would not be too much sea 
for a vessel to ride with safety. If there should be, there is abundance of room to slip and go into 
the harbour or go to sea, passing on either side of Pahse Rock. At such a time, the position of the 
small rock which lies in a line with the harbour would be as well known, by its constantly breaking, 
as if it were above water. 

A vessel out of season for pepper, and waiting for the crop, which is frequently the case, should 
l>y all means lie outside the harbour until the pepper is ready. Should the anchorage inside Roosum 
Rock be considered unsafe, she may anchor anywhere inside Pulo Rangas; but the best place 
appears to be between Rangas and Roosum Rocks, where the bottom is soft, and where it would be 
convenient to communicate with the town. TeUoo Goolumpung, Pulo Riah, and all ports in this 
vicinity are quite healthy. In passing to and from shore, boats should be cautious to avoid a coral 
spit which projects from the N.W. and W. parts of Pulo Roosum nearly i m. off; which bn-aks 
sometimes, with intervals of 10 or 15 minutes; also a small rock, which lies near the edge of tin- * 
reef, between Rigas and Raraboon Points: nearly even with the water’s edge, but when the sea i.s 
smooth, it breaks only once in 8 or 10 minutes. 

Rigas Hill, or Booket Kwali, in lat. 4° 4R N., Ion. 95° 40' E., one of the best marl.s on 
the Sumatra coast, is very high and seen off deck in clear weather 43 m. It has no high hill near 
it, and is easily known: nearly, the whole of the S. side is cleared, and has the appearance of land 
under cultivation. The Peak is covered with trees, and bears from Rigas Town about N. l>y W., 
distant IJ- m. When bearing about S.E., it makes two peaks, the N. one. lower and smaller, each 
‘Side of the hill sloping very gradually, the S.E. terminating in Rigas Bay; when beiiring N.W., it 
makes with only ojie peak, the sides appearing much steeper than when bearing S.E. This hill, 
seen in clear weather near Oojong Booboon, then appears to be the W. extremity of coast, standing 
out separate and distinct, like an island. 

Pahsi Islets are two small rocky groups, with trees; to the S.E. of Chellung Peninsula, the 
outer one distant IJm.: the passage between them and the peninsula is intricate and unsafe: thea 
appeal’s no danger near their outside except the Pahsi Rock, which is above water, with perperi<li- 
cular sides, and having 10 and 11 fathoms within a few feet of it; there are also 10 or 11 fathoms I 
near the islets. Inside the Pahsi Islets is Chellung Bay, easy of access, and with excellent sliolt* r ' 
horn N.W. winds. A ves.sel compelled to leave any anchorages to the N. in a N.W'. gale should | 
anchor anywhere between the islets and the main, in smooth water add a moderate depth. Tiio | 
existence of a shoal, however, near the anchorage, the position of which is not known, will pre\eiit j 
this harbour from being used until it has been ascertained. Catapang Pahsi is a village on the | 
main, bearing E. by N. from the largest of the Pahsi Islets, distant nearly M.i m.: it may be );uo\yii | 
by a Chester of cocoa-nut trees and several houses. ' 

Pangah is a small pepper port, 5 m. to the S.E. of Catapang Pahsi; the coast iivar Inro i-. 
low, with a sandy beach, and no mark as a guide but a small break in the arroon tives. Prom Cati! , 
pang Pahsi to Oojong Booboon, or Bockoean, the coa.st extends 33 m., nearly S.lb. qui’: lev., wiili 
a sandy beach, without any points or a single hill mar the shore, which e? closi ly ciw, JeJ wit.ii i 
arroon trees, similar in appearance to the pine. They comn>oii.*G mar Cal opMug IP.]!"!. : jul ext: \id i 
to Wylah JRver, a distance of about ‘45 m., level and uniform, with scarcely a bn I’lX’ea W vbib I 
River, for about 4 m. to the S.E., there is an opening, where there are m* liigU trees except Pvo vO' t 
six very tall ones, slaiuling close together in centre of opening: vmy oonspiciioiis in the oiling: ifion) \ 
arc also a few’CucoM-nut trees, and suverai houses a - hort disinm e to the IS. f.‘b of them ; InatiliC hitl er 
cannot be seen far. Prom this break the arroon tre-.s again ce-minLMicc, and extend in the sauio ' 
close and miifonn order 4 or 5 m. farther, and terminate eb>so to Oojong Ih-obo oi. This is ihc b-xst. ! 
mark to distinguish this [)oint, as there is lun oui- arroon tree l>et\*een it and Aimlaboo,. This coast ‘ 
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appeare safe to approacli within a moderate distance ; no shoals are known to exist, thoimh it is 
said there is one near Wylah River, not far from shore. Point Bnbon, or Boobooang,°iu lat. 
4 14 N., 11m. to the N.W. of Analaboo, is conspicuous from a dark cluster of trees, upon it 
resemtding a bonnet, and the coast here is safe to approach to 12 fathoms. If bound to the village 
of Boobooang, bring the woods to the S. of it to bear N., then steer in for it till in 34 fathoms, If 
in a small vessel. 

ANALABOE, or Nalaboo, or Oojong Cahrang, in lat. 4° 8' N., Ion. 96° 12' E., distant 10 
leagues S.E. from Rigas, may be known by cocoa-nut trees on the low rocky point that forms the N, 
side of the road, appearing like an island when first seen, the land being low along this part of coast. 
A ship may anchor here with the point bearing about N.W., in 7 or 8 fathoms, on the S. side of a 
reef that projects from the N. side of a small rivulet, and procure wood, fresh water, or other refresh¬ 
ments. You may anchor in 5 fathoms, with the S. point of cocoa-nut trees W. J S., distant about 4 m. 
and will be sheltered from N.-Westers. A reef projects ^m. from the point, which is steep-to, with 
only 5 ft. water on it, and the sea breaks over it most in blowing weather. There are four shoals 
near the point; one most in the track of vessels entering the port is called Loongcaip Ooion<» Cah¬ 
rang, and bears about S.W,, J m, from the point; the shoalest part found was 11 ft. Anofiie°shoal 
bears W. i N. from the point, also about i m., and has very little water on it, with 0 and 7 fathoms 
mud close outside. At Jm. to N. of this, there is another small shoal with a roller on it; and 
another shoal with Analaboe Point E. by S. i S., distant about 2 m., with not more than 5 or Oft. 
fishermen who accompanied Mr, Gillis to e.xamine these shoals, said there were no others, thourrli 
there were several near shore in the direction of Bubon. ° 

A vessel bound to Analaboe from the N., with a free wind, should not come under 8 fathoms 
when rounding the point. When the point bears N.E., about 2 or m., there will be 8 fathoms 
regular soundings. A vessel passing outside that depth, with a strong N.W. wind, would find diffi¬ 
culty to reach anchorage without tacking. As soon as the landing-place can be seen, or when the 
point bears N.N.E., a direct course may be steered for tlie anchorage. A considerable trade is 
. arried on here in pepper, and several American and other ships procure full cargoes in the season, 
riie liajah is favourably inclined to those who come to trade at this place. The soundiiu^s from the 
land of Acheen Head to Cap Island (Pulo Eangas), are in some places irregular over a rocky bottom, 
the deptlis generally 18 to 30 fathoms from 1 to 8 leagues off shore. In this space, ships should 
keep 2 or 3 leagues from land in the night, to give a proper berth to the rocky isles along the coast. 
Prom Cap Island to Analaboe the soundings are more regular, and bottom soft, where the shore 
may be approached to 11 or 12 fathoms, and occasionally to 9 fathoms ; but not under this depth 
m passing Analaboo Point, as nearly lin. to S.W. from it lies a coral shoal, which after passinrt 
you may stand in to the bay, and anchor in 5 fathoms with the Paver’s Point about N., and the if 
point W. -J- S. 

Shoals. From Analaboe to Cape Felix or Oojong Rajah, the coast runs S.E., 11 leagues, and 
may be approached to 11 or 12 fathoms, or 7 or 8m. off shore: near Cape Felix, and about 4 or 
0 ra. Iroin shore, the water deepens suddenly to 26 or 28 fathoms, and the coast trends from it E. 
w boosoo. lo the S. of Tadoe, about 5 m. off, a coral reef is marked on the chart; and at 5 m. 
farther to b.E., abreast Oojong Trepah (winch lies about f way from Analaboe to Caiie Felix) and 
jii the tiack 01 J fathoms, there is a coral shoal of 3 fathoms, and perhaps less water, at 3 m. from 
shore; on this the Countess of London nearly touched when in stays, with Cape Felix S.E. by E. h E. 

CAPE PELIX, or Oojong Eajah, in lat. 3'' 44' N., Ion. 96'’ 36' E., is a low level headland, 
hold toappioach, bearing W, from Soosoo Town, distant leagues, and forms the W. extremity of 
the hay. The cape is difficult to distinguish, but there is a small flat house, built of mats, ^ m, to 
the E. of the cape, by which, if within or 2 m. of shore, it may be known ; the house has gene¬ 
rally one or more white flags on it. A small coral shoal is said by the natives to lie close inshore 
just to the N. of the cape. 

Off-shore DMgers. Bearing W. by S. i S., about 14 m. from Cape Feli.x, there is also a 
1‘fathoni shoal. The English brig Hddrane sounded on another of 6 fathoms. Capo Felix bearing 
N.E., and lat. observed S'’ 35' N. South from Cape FelLx 12 m., and 18 m. to S.W. of (Juallo, 

the ship Suffolk^ in lb27, passed over a 4-fathom shoal with 55 fathoms no ground just in- 
sido ol it; and a little distance, say J m. to the N.W., is another small shoal, with deep water 
b«awf>on. Tht^ic out lying shoals seem a peculiar feutuic of this W, coast of Sumatra. 

ftuallaBatoo or Kwala Batoe, is about 3 m. to the W.N.W. of Soosoo, and during the N.W. 
monsoon, one of the safest and best roadsteads on the coa.st. Coasting along from Cape Felix, 5 or 
6 in. off shore, in 28 or 30 fathoms, a ship may stand on to the E. in this depth, which will had 
ouuido the shoals, until two clumps of trees like islands, about a mile apart, are seen ; theso arc 
ilio points of boosoo Bay; and when the b.-inost clump (on Soosoo Point) bears N.E. i E., she 
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may steer towards it until the houses at Qualla Batoo bear N., then steer direct for them, which 
''1 you mid-channel between the shoals; three of them on the left hand, the S.-most of which 

eai-s S.\\. by . nearly 3 m, from Pulo Khio; and one on the right hand, J m. distant from Pulo 
iviiio: the sea generally breaks on them. The anchorage at Qualla Batoo is in 20 to 22 fathoms 
\\ith 1 ulo Khio E.S.E., the liver’s mouth N. J W., and Cape Felix about W. J S. About 4 or 5 m! 
0 lie W. of Qualla Batoo there is a shoal, which lies in a direct line between Cape Felix and Soosoo 
ouit. Small ships frequent this place, to procure pepper and other articles of trade: but it is 
1 indent to be always guarded against the perfidy of the natives, who have been several times 
succes^ul in assaulting and taking possession of ships which came to trade with them, 
wflf or SOESOE BAY contains several dangerous shoals, covered with 1, 2, and fathoms 

ater; there is also much foul ground in it, with overfalls from 20 to 10 fathoms; but the channel 
vic e and safe between shoals on the W. side of the bay, and those to the S. of Soosoo Point. A 
is the road, alter coasting about 2 or 3 leagues off, in 28 to .35 fathoms, when the road 

or ought to keep a boat ahead to sound, if unacquainted, and steer in with Soosoo Point, 

^ bearing about N.E., or the town N.E. i E. Pulo Khio, the N.W. 

tbo ^ H or 2 m. to the W. of Soosoo Point, and resembles it when first seen ; it has 

uie appearance of an island. A ship may anchor in 18 or 20 fathoms, with the houses of Soosoo 

nr in / X ^ choosing a clear berth witli the boat, she may move into 9 

^1- -tu tathoms near the entrance of the river, and anchor with Soosoo Point E.N.E. Soosoo Point 
with two or three trees close to the houses, like a small island. Steering in with it about 
i E., a tall tree near the middle of the bottom of the bay will be seen, which brin<^ N E X 
and steer direct for it until in 10 or 11 fathoms soft ground, and then anchor within J m of So'osoo 
of"h?^ anchor in 18 fathoms, had Cape Felix W. ^ N., the S.-most extreme 

01 land S.E. by S., and Soosoo Town E.X.E., distant about a mile. Soosoo Town is in lat 3° i:r N 
ion. 96° 52'. About 2i- leagues to S.E. of Soosoo, on the S.E. side of a bluff point Teilapoe 
i onit) of arroon trees, there is a place called Mungien, with anchorage in 9^ fathoms, inside of a 
Wky shoal tliat lies about 1^ m. about S. by W. from the point. Off"N. Teilapoe Point is another 
shoal, which almost always breaks, but there is a passage of 10 fathoms inside of it; but to the W. 
of this place, at nearly 5 m. off, a shoal has been found ; and a cluster of shoals from 2 to 3 leagues 
to W.S.W. of N. Teilapoe. Laboau Hadj, about half-way between Mungien and Muckay, is also an 
anchoring-place for procuring pepper, having a sand-bank and other dangers fronting it, with several 
corally heads, SJ leagues off shore. A good chart and a good look-out are essential in this localilv. 

luuckay, or Mukkie, in lat, 3° 28' N., is a small place, where coasting-vessels stop at times 
to trade: if bound into this place, bring the low point that forms the W. arm of the Bay of Muckay 
o Joar N.E., and steer on this bearing till within ^m. of it, which will clear the sh*^als • but 
anchorage is not good within the N.W. point. There are two shoals oflf Muckay in 23^iuhom8 
one bearing W.S.AV. about 2i m. from the S. bluff point ofMuckay Bay, the other S.W. 3 m. from 
le same point, and they bear nearly N. and S. of each other: the former has only 11 ft. on it and 
fathoms. A course S.W. from Muckay will lead between the shoals, and when in 
athoms you are outside of them. Native fishermen say that there is a shoal with oi'U' 11 ft 
on It, S.S.W. from Muckay Point, 0 or 7 m. distant. The course from Cape Felix to Undiay is 
by E. -J- Ji., in which track a ship should not come under 27 fathoms, water, as there are 
several dangerous shoals within this depth: also many shoals beyond this depth, some of which are 
tangeious, so that the lead will scarcely beany guide. Between Muckay and South Tollapoc, 
about mid-way, there is a small island called Pulo Soorvodung, close to shore, hetw’cen winch aud 
-lelJapoe lies a 3-fathom shoal; it is about a mile offshore, and boars S. TV m. from the inland. 

South Teilapoe, or Tallabou, in lat. 3° 22' N., and 7 m. S.E. from Muckay, is a place 
wioie pepper may sometimes ho obtained: the best anchorage is with tho point N. by E. in I 
*>o nmler which depth the ground is frequently foul. Labauacky is a small [>lace, in hit. ' 

3 20' N. There is a remarkable white rock about 2m. to the S.E. of Teilapoe; it is called by 

the natives Battoo Ply-eah. Betw’een this and Tumpat Tuan are tho small pepper ports of Samah 
Buah, Eah iMoodoong, and Tclloo Cattupung. Along this coast the soundings aro vorv vlcep, 1ml 
It is said to have many corally, shoal rocky heads from 3 to 8 m. oft’ shore. 

Tumpat Tuan Point, tlie S. extreme of the high land .^ecn from Soosoo, distant from it about 
12 leagues, i.s in hit. 16' N., Ion. 97° 13' E., having two reefs lying at lra.*anl 2 m. oil the 
1 oint to sea-ward, w ith andiurage in 15 to 22 fathoms cUkso on E. side of the .Point, with it boarim» 
about M .. and tlio village N.W . by N., distant I m. About a mile W^ by N. from Tumpat Tuan 
Point lies a small ivnind ivx k. like a boat, with a rock visible off the extreme point, which irmv ho 
rounded close, having 2< laihoins at a small distanca^. In the bottom of tho bay Ihoro is a roof on 
\vhich the sea usually break.s, nmdoriug it unsafe with Sovithcrly winds. 
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There are two rochs above water off Tumpat Tuan Point, one called Batto Copeali, or Caj- 
Rock, bearing S.W. about a cable’s length from the Point; the other, called Battoo Toonkal, or 
Stick Rock, bearing W. J N., J m. from it, having 30 fathoms close to its outer edge; there is also 
a coral shoal of 3 fathoms, and perhaps less water, bearing from the Point W. by S. about IJm. 
There are two coral shoals in the small bay: one bearing about N.E. by E., % m. from the Point; 
the other near the E. part of bay, bearing from the point E. i S. and J m. off. Here you are 
sheltered from N.W. winds, with the Point bearing W. J S. to W. by S., and tlie village N.W. to 
N.W. by N. Along this part of the coast, between Acheen Head and Soosoo, the weather is 
generally settled and fine in the Northerly monsoon, with frequent land and sea-breezes. 

Point Labon, or Oojong Caloat, in about lat. 3° 3' N., is 20 leagues to the S.E. of Cape 
Felix; and in sailing between them, great care is requisite to avoid several shoals along the coast. 
The Lord Castlereagh struck on one of them in lat. 3® 4' N., distant about 10 m. from shore, and 
had no ground 40 fathoms close to it. This seems to be the shoal called Lagootsong by the natives, 
bearing S.W. from Tumpat Tuan Point, with only 10 ft. water on its shoalest part, as stated by 
Captain Bennet, who struck on it in one of bis voyages from Bengal to this coast. Betwixt lat. 
3° and 3° 60' N., he was very close to several other shoals before tliey were obseiwed. 

Out-lying shoals. In lat. 3° 80' N., the Eoyal George passed over the tail of a shoal in 
6 fathoms, when the rocks were seen alongside; a little outside of it they had no ground 85 fathoms, 
and 45 fathoms close to it on the inside. This appears to be the same bank on which the Albion 
had 5 fathoms in lat. 3° 30' N., and 4 or 5 leagues off shore; she hauled to the S.W., and soon 
deepened to 60 fathoms, no ground. In lat. 3° 14' N. there is another shoal, with 4 fathoms, or 
less water on it, and 20 fathoms at a small distance inside; when at anchor on it in 6 fathoms, the 
extremes of the coast bore from N.N.W. to S.E. by E., and the White Rock N.N.E. J E., distant 
off shore about 3 leagues. Shoals are thus described by Captain Endicott:—A dangerous shoal 
lies in lat. 3° 4' N., witli Tumpat Tuan Great Hill bearing N. Another shoal lies in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tumpat Tuan, on which the English brig Soj^hia, drawing only 11 ft., struck; its 
position is not well ascertained; but the Sophia, after getting off, steered N. E., and soon saw 
the vessels at South Tellapoe right ahead. It is supjDosed to lie about S.W. from Tumpat Tuan 
Point. Another shoal, also dangerous, lies in lat. 2° 58' N., with Tumpat Tuan Great Hill N. by 
E.; the brig Governor Endicott passed close along its E. side, and saw it break several times. 
There is also a shoal of 3 fathoms, with Tumpat Tuan Great Hill N. by W. ^ Wh, and Pulo 
Munkie about E.N.E.; it has 34 fathoms close to it. 

Pulo Munlde, in lat. 2° 56' N., is an islet with a few cocoa-nut trees, about 1 Jm. off Oojong 
Kamnrang Point, with a 6-fatlioms channel between. A sandy islet, or bank, lies about 1 m. to 
S.E. J S. of Munkie. Between Tumpat Tuan and Pulo Munkie, the coast at 3 or 4 ra. distance 
is considered free from danger, with regular soundings. Along this shore there is commonly a 
tremendous surf and dangerous landing, except in the native boats: the coast has generally proved 
unhealthy, and frequently fatal to ships’ crews, who have been obliged to remain over night. From 
Tumpat Tuan to Oojong Kamarang (the point to the N.W. of Bancoongong Bay), the course is 
about S.E. 8 leagues, and a ship should keep 2^ or 3 m. off shore, in 25 to 20 fathoms: when you 
raise the point, the small isle called Pulo Munkie, will be perceived, from which Pulo Dooa bears 
E. by S. about 6 m. 

BABrCOONGONG, or BAEOENOON BAY, about 4-J- leagues to the S.E. of Point Labon, 
where ships may lie sheltered from N.-Westers, has some rocks off its W. extremity : and there is 
a shoal on the edge of soundings, about 3 or 4 leagues to the S. The river and village of Bancoon¬ 
gong, in lat. 2° 50' N., Ion. 97° 32' E., may be known by two small islands, about 0 ra. to E. by 
S. of Pulo Munkie; the N.-raost, called Pulo Dooa, or Duas, the other Pulo Kayoo, which have a 
safe channel between them of 10 and 12 fatiioms, and are situated near the river’s mouth ; there is 
! also a mountain close to the sea nearly as high as the others, which is formed like a saddle, with 
I the liighcst end to the S., and Bancoongong lies close under its N.,end, and 3 or 3.Vni. to the 
' N.W. of the village of Sebadies. A large ship may anchor in 15 fathoms, soft ground, about i in. 

I off shore, with the entrance of the river bearing N.N.E., where she will be sheltered from N.W, 
wiiid >: vessels sometimes touch at this place to trade, there being a river and village on the E. side 
of ihe point. 

In approaching this place from the S., much care is requisite, as there are several shoals on 
1 which u ship would ground. To avoid these, bring Bancoongong B.azar to bear N. by W., and run 
I in on ihis hearing till Pulo Munkie bears W.: you may then haul out more to the W. and anchor 
I in from ll to 15lfa<homs, at fro. off shore, with the Inznv bearing N., and Pulo Munkie W. ^ S. 
I If liound frora Llai N., the passage between Pulo Munkie mvl the main may be adopted, by keeping 
j about i nj. frotu the latter, and standing along shore vX lliat distance, till Bancoongong Village bears 
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from N. to N. by E., and anchor. Should the passage to the S. of Pulo Munkie be preferred, 
bring the opening between the two Pulo Duas to bear E., and run for it till Bancoongong Bazar 
bears N. by W.; and observe the same directions os given above for approaching these roads from 
the S. 


There is a shoal a mile S.S.E. from Pulo Kayoo; and S.S.W. at 1 m. from it, stands Campong 
Arra, a small islet with a few cocoa-nut trees. Off the Village Sebadies, or Salekat, which lies 
E. ‘2 m. from Pulo Dooa, there is good anchorage in 12 fathoms, about 1 m. from the shore, sheltered 
from N.W. winds. If bound into this road, and being about 3 m. off shore in 25 fathoms, bring 
the Village Sebadies to bear N. by E., steer in with this bearing, and anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms, 
the village N. by E., and 1 or 1J m. off; but take care of a shoal near that position. Between Pulo 
Kayoo and the small Isle Campong Arra, nearly in mid-channel, lies a shoal, with 4^ ft. on it; and 
another shoal E. J S., from Campong Arra fm., which always breaks. About ^m. W. by N. from 
Pulo Dooa, there is also a shoal. 

Pulo Duas, or Dooa Harbour is the best amongst the Northern pepper ports, being well 
sheltered in 13 fathoms, with that island bearing W. about Jm. But according to the chart, there 
is a string of four shoals off this place, in an average S.W. by W. direction for 12 m. 

Touroumang, or Troemon, in lat. 2® 49' N., is G or 6J m. to the S.E. of Salekat, where a 
vessel may anchor: but W.N.W. 21- m. from it, there is a reef on which the sea sometimes breaks, 
having close to it 8 fathoms, water. In the vicinity of Touroumang Bay there are several dangerous 
shoals, one is in lat. 2° 47' N., bearing from Pulo Dooa S.W. i W. about 12 m. ; and from this 
shoal the highest peak of a Saddle Hill (to the N. of Touroumang) bears E. by N.: this shoal has 
only 11 ft. water, with 30 fathoms close outside. The brig Hammudy struck upon it in the night, 
steering S.S.W. in 28 fathoms. There is said to be a shoal in 24 fathoms, bearing from Pulo Dooa 
S.W. \ W., distant 3 m.: one bearing N. by W. \ W. from Pulo Touroumang, distant about 2 ra.; 
and another about W. by S. 2 m. from the same place. 

Troemon, or Touroumang, now affords the largest quantity of pepper of any place on the coast. 
In approaching, care should be taken to avoid the shoal bearing N. by W. i W. from it, on which 
the sea sometimes breaks, as it is only covered with 9 ft. water. The isle near the shore to the 
S. of the anchorage (Pulo Touroumang) should be brought to bear E.S.E., then steer towards it, 
and pass at a moderate distance round its N. end, from which a spit projects about half a cable s 
length. The anchorage is usually in 7 fathoms, sandy bottom, off the mouth of the river, but j 
good ground tackling is requisite, it being exposed to the N.-Westers. Some vessels anchor under 
the island, although it is inconvenient to be so far from the mouth of the river. There is a passage 
to the S. of the island, which is seldom used, as a reef lies nearly S. about IJ or 2 m. from the 
island; but Captain Ross says tiiis inside passage is safe, by rounding the point to the S. of Tourou¬ 
mang in 5 fathoms; and from thence the track close along shore, inside of aU shoals, to Siukell is 
safe, and preferable to the outside track by Passage Island. 

Boelo-Sama Village, in hit. 2° 34^' N., has opened a trade, where ships procure pepper, and 
the luichorage is in 0 or fathoms: off shore about a mile, with Oojong Petecallo bearing 8. by 
E., Tumpat Tuan Hill N.W. by N., and Baniak Peak S.W. i W. There appear to be .shoals at 
3 or 4 m. to W. by N., and to N.W. of this anchorage. 


I 


COAST NAVIGATION FROM BANCOONGONG TO PADANG. 

Dii’ections. In sailing from the N., ships bound to Sinkel, or other ports N. of the Equator, 
ought to proceed by tl\e Inner Passage between Pulo Baniak and the main, and near to Passiqj^c 
Isiaiul. The land between Bancoongong Bay and Cape Sitoe is mostly low near the sea, and hilly 
inland. In coasting along, keep about 3 to 4 leagues from shore to avoid the^ sliqaK and wbeii 
Passage Island is seen, steer towards it. Within 2 or 2i m. of the mam, when Banidk 1 ciik is on 
with Passage Island, there is a rocky shoal, having only from 2 to 3 fathoms on it in some parts, 
with a safe channel of B and 9 fathoms between it and Sumatra shore. Hus channel, close aiong 
tile coast, has depths of 8, 9, and 10 fathoms regular soundings wiihin a mdo of C ape biioo; at 
times a small breaker is seen on the sunken rocks, which appear 2 ra. distiml irorn tJu t ape ; and 
this passage is probably safer than the other between Uie shoal and 1 assage Island, bccauso you 
may venture within 4 m. of the shore. Captain Ross said, this Inner Passage is vei 7 safe; he 
adopted it from notice given in the Cadoyans iounml, and had 12 fathoms, water, near to Oojong 
rotcoi.llo, mid from tlienco passed close along the coast to Troemon Road^ 

Passage Island, called Javoe Javee by the natives, in lat. 2 23 N , and 7 m. to the V. of 
Cape Sitoe or Oojong Petecallo. is low and sandy, with few shrubs; but one large namau tree 
may be seen at a great distance, and the island discerabd from the deck 4 or 6 leagues in clear 
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weather. It stands at the E. end of an extensive reef, between which and the Baniak Islands 
luere is another channel. ’ 

The Baniak Islands ^vill be found described further on, at page 026. 

THE CHANNEL between the coast of Sumatra and Passage Island is rendered intricate bv 
the dangerous rocky shoals mentioned above, having only 2 and 3 fathoms on them in some places 
and situated nearly mid-way betwixt the island and the main. Although there is a safe passage’ 
inside these shoals, by keeping close to Sumatra shore, yet the channel between Passage Island 
and the shoals has been usually adopted. In steering for this channel, keep about 3 lea<^ucs off 
the c^t until Passage Island is seen, then steer towards it, observing never to brinu it to the E 
of S.E to prevent getting near the shoals, projecting from its outside, one of which shoals is said 
to be 4 m W.b,.W. from the islimd. Bnng it to bear S. by E., then steer S.S.E., and when 
im off It, keep about the same distance in saUing along its E. side, but not more than i m. from 
It, to avoid the shoals mid-way between it and Cape Sitoe; on account of these, the island must be 
borrowed upon, but not under i m., for tho flat is dry all round to the distance of a cable’s lerm* 
at J--. V\., and projects about Jm., or rather more in some places,’but not visible at H W 
Soundings will be tolerably regular, and the depths never less than 10 or 12 fathoms, mostly rockv 
bottom. \\ hen Passage Island is in one with the pealc of Baniak, they bear S.W. by W. i w'^ 
and It cannot be mistaken, there being no other island betwixt it and the main. A good look-out 
from the m^t-head is requisite when passing through this channel, as the coral shoals may be dis- 
corned in clear weather, but the flat surrounding Passage Island cannot be always distinguished 
When through the channel, which is about a mile in length, the island must be kept between 
A.A.U. and A.W by N., in steering from it to the S., where a ship may anchor if the wind or 
tide be unfavourable ; but to the N. of the island do not anchor under 20 fathoms, for the "round 
there is rocky under that depth. ® 

pother Channel exists to the W. of Passage Island, by keeping near to Pulo Ouiong Batoo 
and the other islands off E. side of Baniak, as several dangerous shoals extend ? channel over 
from l assage Island towards Oujong Batoe. Those who intend to adopt this chaimol in coining 


lixtcuu tU UUOpL iniS 

from the N., should never, in working, bring the S.-most island to the S. of S. tV E. in standinfr to 
the E. towards the shoals ; if the water shoal suddenly, tack immediately,* as the shoalsVe 


steep-to. The depths in this channel are irregular, from 17 or 18 to 33 fathoms, and it is about 
2 m. wide in the narrowest part abreast the E. side of Pulo Sago, between some shoals that project 
about i in. from the N.E. point of this island, and the other shoals which occupy the E side of 
cliannel towards Parage Island. In proceeding through, a good look-out from the mast-head is 
proper to discover the shoals, not having been well explored; but several ships which trade to this 
coabt have passed through it with safety, 


Sppi, or SINGKEL EIVEE, in lat. 2° 15' N., Ion. 97° 45' E., about 4 leagues to tlie 


Q T? I, T 1 —:-..-, ’ ,— .. ao jij., aoout 4 leagues to the 

S.E. of lixssage Island, was formerly a place of considerable trade, the principal exports being 

sieraboutTs E or ° F t® 9 i f’ bound to this place should, after Lving Passage Island^ 
steer about S.S.E. oi o.E. by S.. taking care not to bring the island to the W. of N.W. by N. 

keeping 6 or 7 m. from the mam ; having brought the low point, covered with Palmyra treL on 

17 fathoms iml the mouth of he river N.E., distant 1 m. Sinkel Eoad is inside the reef that 
lies to the S.E of the iver, and there is a shoal at 2 m. to the S. of the road. Breakers project a 
II tie way from the points that form the river entrance, and the town is some di.stance up : but 
when a ship is knowm to have anchored to trade, the merchants will come off to her. No person 
should lie permitted on board, except the principal merchants, deprived of offensive weapons, and 
c.mtion is requisite to repe or prevent any attack that tho natives may be inclined to make A 
snow, belonging to Bengal, was cut off here, but since that period much improvement in tho 
choraetor of the natives may have taken place ; for the Dutch seem to keep them in subiection 
Se Leaga Bay, about 3 leagues E. from the mouth of Sinkel River, is sometimes choseil by 
ships trading to Sinkel, on account of its shelter. If bound into it, steer from Sinkel Point along 
the coast at a moderate distance to tho W. point of the bay, taking care to avoid a .shoal or rock 
said to lie in 20 fathoms, S.W. from the island in Se Leaga Bay. Oojong Rajah, or Bawang, the 
W. point of the bay, has a long flat projecting from it about 2 m., which may bo crossed about 3 m. 
trom the «hurc in 8 or 9 fathoms, Jiard ground, aud when the bottom becomes soft to tho F,. of it, 


1 I \' XT I’ — 1 -1 -^r— uuiLvnu UUDUmeb bOIL U) 1110 OI JC, 

imui up A.A h., and pess on tho West side of a low, sandy island, and anchor between it and the 
\V. slioro. Ji the ship is to remain a considerable time, she should run into 5 fathoms, mud, and 


anchor on the \V. side the small island of Se Leaga, which is covered with rrees^whorrsh^^^ 

HU me n the land from W. winds, and from S.E. winds by breaking reefs in that direction, at 
the eutraiu-e of iho bay. 
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Outer Shoals. Cahrang Daphne, with 4 fathoms only, lying 74 m. to S.S.E. of Oujong 
Bawang, is tho W.-most of several sunken rocks off Se Leaga Bay; and from the Daphne they 
extend to the E. 6 m., or more; indeed, the sea seems studded with these dangers right away to 
Baroos Road. Several islands and shoals are scattered along the coast from Singkel to Baroos, 
and there are some places on it, such as Bankole and Tapoos, frequented by the small tiading- 
vessels. The land in this space is generally low near the sea. o- i t -o- 

PDLO LACOTTA, in lat. I'' 50' N., lorn 98° 3' E., distant 10 leagues from Sinkel River, is a 
small, low island, covered with trees, having at 4 m. distant N. bj' W. from it, a low islet or sand¬ 
bank, in about 36 fathoms, water, called Bird Island, from being a place of refuge to the feathered 
race; it is not discerned farther than 3 leagues. A reef projects from it about 1 m. to the >i.y\. 
and S.E., and when it is visible to an eye at 15 ft. above sea, bearing S.E. / m. distant, and ^'dh 
Pulo Lacotta, S.S.E. i E., there is a shoal with only 1 fathom, water, on it. With Bird Island 
W.S.W. 5 m., and Lacotta S.W. 4 W., 5^ m., there is a shoal with 11 ft., and from Of' to | 
25 fathoms around. The best track for vessels is exactly half-way between Pulo Lacotta and the 
main land, wherein you get from 26 to 33 fathoms, water. The dangers on the side of Lacotta 
lie within a radius of 8 m. from that island, and this Inner Passage has been somewhat sounckd, 
whereas to the S. and S.E of Lacotta, several shoals have been found. 

Baroos, in lat. 2° 1' N., is a place of some trade, the principal exports camphor and benzoin; 
fresh water may be procured, but it is dangerous for a ship’s boat to enter the river, except with 
a native guide. Wood and water may also be got at Pulo Lassey, about 2 leagues to the X.W 
near the W. point of Tapoos Bay, by anchoring under that island, with it bearing N.W. by W., 
distant about a mile. Approaching Baroos from Sinkel, a ship should steer out S.S.E. for P) m. i 
into 23 or 26 fathoms, then E.S.E. to pass between Bird Island and the main. The water deepens ! 
near these islands, but soundings are not regular, and there are plenty shoals within Cm. ot | 
Bird Island : the best track to keep is from 26 to 30 fathoms, water. Great prudence is requisite 
to pass them in the night; this should only be done in clear, favourable w’eather, taking care not ^ 
to borrow nearer the shoals fronting the coast than 27 fathoms, nor too close to Bird Island and 
Pulo Lacotta. Having passed inside them, haul in E. by S., and pass Pulo Cara\igue^. a small I 
island covered with trees, on the S. side, about 1 m. off: then haul up to p.N.E. and N.E., and 
anchor in Baroos Road in 10 fathoms, mud, with the flagrStaff N.N.E. nearly 3 m. off, and Puk) 
Curangua, about W., 2 or 3 m. 

Pulo Sokum is the first small island off the coast to the N of Tappanooly Bay ; you can pass 
either side, and anchor to E, of it. I 

The course from Pulo Carangua to Pulo Sokum, is S.E. by E. about 5 leagues; in sailing 
towards Tappanooly Bay, the channel betw^ecn Moesalla and the main is from 2 to 3 leagues wide, 
with regular soundings, and good anchorage. There is a shoal of coral rocks, with 9 ft. water on 
it, 2 in. off the main, and another 5 m. off, surrounded by 16 and 20 fathoms, and the track is , 
between them. Battoo Barroo Point, of considerable height, forms the W. extreme of Tnnpanuoly 
Bay; the above coast-shoal is small, said to bear W.N.W. from Battoo Barroo Point, aiio h\s in ^ 

9 or 10 fathoms, so that a ship should not come under 12 or 13 fathoms until near ihc }x»ini, 
which is distant about 4 leagues to S.E. of Pulo Sokum; she may then round the point in or 

10 fathoms, keeping it pretty close aboard, and the island of Ponchang Cacheel, the nearosi island i 
to the point, and known by its fort and flag-staff, will be seen to the N.N.E. This island may bo 
pas.sed on cither side as most convenient, and after bringing it to bear about S.W., or the lull on i 
which the colours are hoisted S. by W. i W., and the E. side of Pulo Ponchang Gadang ajuia 
S.E. by S., she may anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms, soft ground, about a cable’s length from the k 
and cany a liawser on shore to steady her, where she will be land-locked, and oft the Dutch 

residency of Sibogha. i j- -j 4 • . 

TAPPANOOLY, or SIBOGHA BAY forms an extensive harbour, subdivided int 
coves 01 - liarbouM by different islands, where ships may lie sheltered from uil^wdiids. Po. 
Cacheel, a little inside the entrance, whore ships generally moor, is in lat. 1° io A., 'U. ..s 
Between it and Pulo Panjang, the next island to the N., there are 7 and 8 fut.ioms in a pns.^ 
about Im. wide. On the E. side of Panjang the harbour is spacious, il.o dqdtis Irom / to 
4 fathoms, with a watering-place on tho main to the N.; there is also good sheltei to i.he . 
of Panjang. but reefs project from the N. end of it and adjoiiiiiig shores, and a. ^o luon tue niher 
islands beyond it, in the .N. arm of the bay; there aia safe passages and good sludn r ai>i..iig 
them, in depths from 3 to 5 fathoms. The village of Tappanooly is at tlo X.^pau oi the i e.y, 
about 4 m. from Ponchang Cached; from thence this oxlensive bay is coniine,nd to t'ci W by a 
n.'irrow (diannd tliaf opens into a large lagoon, with d(*pths in it lyom 2 to 3 faihoms. Poncliang 
Gadang, on the E. side tiie entraue»' of the bay, is the largest isboul in it, and has 'iieep 
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^ covered with large timber; near the foot of these there are several springs of fresh water, 
^ho passage betwixt this island and Ponchang Cacheel is a mile wide, with 0 or 7 fathoms close 
to either island, and 10 fathoms in mid-channel; between these two islands and Pulo Seeroodoot, 
situated about l^m. to the N.E., the depths are from 7 to 9 fathoms, regular soundings, and the 
channels safe. There is good anchorage near the N.E. side of Ponchang Gadang, in 7 or 8 fathoms, 
to the E. of an islet oid its N. end, around which, and the W., the S., and E. sides of Gadang, a 
reef projects some distance. Sibogha Cove sti'etches into the land to the E. of Pulo Seeroodoot, 
having 4 and 5 fathoms, water, inside, and the same depths in the entrance, between the S. end 
of that island and the main land. 

Tides. In Tappanooly Bay it is H. W. on F. and C. of moon, at 6 h., springs rise C ft. 

Nassy See Tonnkas, or Sugar Loaf, in lat. 1° 35' N., a small conical island, about 500 ft. 
hi"h, bearing S.S.W. 9 m.from Ponchang Cacheel, is the leading mark for ships bound out of Tap¬ 
panooly harbour to the S.; it being conspicuous, and the S.-most island in the S. part of the great 
bay of Tappanooly, nearly midway between Batoo Mama (the S. extremity of the bay) and Moesalla. 
To the E. of the Sugar Loaf, betwixt it and Batoo Mama Point and Pulo Baccar, the nearest island 
to the N.E., there is an open passage, with soundings from 14 to 19 fathoms ; but as a rock lies 
betwixt the point and Baccar, on the E. side of this passage, and from N.W. side of the latter, like¬ 
wise from N.E. side of Sugar Loaf, reefs project about a cable’s length, the passage to the W. is 
generally preferred. Departing from Tappanooly Harbour, a ship should steer about S.S.W. for the 
Sugar Loaf, which may be passed on either side; but the W. channel is the best, being nearly 
5 m. wide, with regular soundiu^fs 22 and 23 fathoms from side to side; the 




Sugar Loaf 


being 


steep at the W. end, with 21 and 22 fathoms close to it. When abreast of it, a Southerly course 
should be steered until in 25 fathoms, observing not to bring it to the W. of N. till this depth is 
obtained, to avoid a shoal of coral rocks, said to lie to the S.E. of it about 3 or 4 m. 

MOESALLA, MENSTJLAE, or MASSTILAE ISLAND (the N. point being in lat. 1° 42' N., 
Ion. 98° 30' E.) is 11 m. in extent E. and W., situated to the W. of Tappanooly Bay: it is high, 
with several inlets on the N. side, and contiguous to its S.E. end there is a group of islets, which 
form a Harbour, with various depths in it from 22 to 14 fathoms, over a bottom of soft mud ; 
between the entrance and the group of islands near it to the S., the depths are from 24 to 30 
fathoms, in two safe channels leading from the E. and S.W. This harbour furnishes excellent fresh 
water, and the surrounding land of Moesalla and adjoining islands abound with poon spars, fit for 
masts or yards of any size required. It is H. W. at 0 h. on F. and C. of moon, the rise of the tide only 
about 4 ft. At the N.W. end of the island there is a considerable waterfall, which issues fmm a high 
hill. If a ship coming from the N., is not bound to Tappanooly, she may, after passing Bird Island, 
steer for the N.W. end of Mensular, and proceed along the W. side, a bold shore; but she ought 
not to stand far out, on account of shoals half-way between the S.E. end of Moesalla and Pulo Dooa. 

Pulo Dooa, in lat. 1° 28' N., Ion. 98° 12' E., are a larger and smaller isle, with some dangers 
near them, distant 5 or 6 leagues to the S.W. of Mensular; other dangers lie to the N., between 
them and Pulo Lacotta, which are avoided by keeping well to the E. after passing Bird Island. The 
CJaiidine struck on a reef extending about IJ m. E. by S. and W. by N., the Sugar Loaf bearing 
N.E. by E., about 5J or 6 leagues, the westernmost point of Mensular N. by E. J E., and Pulo 
Dooa N.W. by N.; about a cable’s length from it she had 38 fathoms, and only 11 ft. where she 
struck, which was within half a cable’s length of a patch level with the water’s edge, appearing to be 
the E. extremity of the reef. In a S.W. direction, at the same time, a very extensive reef of 
breakers was seen, with a rock above water 4 or 5 m. distant. The Karang Kima Eeefsarein this 
neighbourhood, about lat. 1° 20' N., Ion. 98° 20' E., and ships bad better avoid this part, by ketpuig 

along the coast. „ . , i 

PULO NIAS, the large island, 50 m. to the S.W. of M-^esalla, is described farther on. 

Pulo Illy, an island near the main, about a mile in length, moderately high and even, bears 
from the Sugar Loaf about S. by E. | E., distant G leagues; from *^0 to 22 fathoms arc good depths 
to prcBtuwe in coasting between them, and Pulo Illy may be passed in 18 or 20 fathoms, or farther 
off in 24 or 25 fathoms, distant from it 4* or 5 m. There is anchorage under this island, and it 
affords wood and good water. The Success Eeef, on which the galley Success grounded, and Imd 
35 fathoms (lose-to, lies about 7 leagues to W.S. W. of Pulo Illy. 

The ZELODY or SE-KLADI ISLANDS which shelter Taboejong or Capechong Boad, are 
8 league^ to the S. of Pulo Illy ; in passing along, 24 and 25 fathoms are good depths to preHcrve, 
and the oulcrmosi Zelody Island is 4Jm. from the main, with 20 or 21 fathoms near it; a .ship 
ought to give it a berth of 3 m., to avoid the shoals in its vicinity. There is anchorage and shelter 
for small vessels from N.-Westers under these three islands, with good watei and cocoa-nuts ui>()n 
them ; but the coast between them and Cara-cara Point is generally avoided, as several shoals lie 
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t a considerable distance from it, with Pulo Se-I^adi and Pulo Capechong. two small islands, lying 
in the bight inside of them. Taboejong village, or Capechong, is on the X. side of the point, but 
the water is shoal off it, and vessels have to anchor under the lee of Pulo Taboejong or Capechong. 

Outer Shoals off Natal. On the outermost and most dangerous of these shoals, having only 
7 ft. water, and not always visible in fine weather, the Sijrcn struck, distant leagues S. I E. from 
the outer Zelody Island. There is a passage inside of Syren shoal, with anchorage, by keeping in 
14 and 15 fathoms, but that on the outside is preferable. To avoid it, a ship, after passing the 
Melody Islands at 4 or 5 m. distance, should steer to the S., observing to keep the outer island to 
tlie E. of North, and not to come under 23 or 24 fathoms soft ground, until Cara-cava Point bears 
about E.S.E., which will carry her 2 or 3 m. outside of it, as the shoal lies in 20 fathoms water, A 
coral reef about 4 cables in circumference and 2^ fathoms on it, was seen with Pinie Island bearing 
u W., Goenong Karakara Hill X.E. § N.; discoloured water was distinctly visible a mile to the 
X.E. of this reef. Two reefs were also found, the first in lat. 0° 30' X., Ion. 98° 48' E., with Kara¬ 
kara E. by N. 3 N., Oujong Toean S.E. § E.; the second, Karang Lawe, had heavy rollers on it, 
ciboiit lat. 0° 52' N., Ion. 08° 22' E., this is about 8 leagues to the E. of Pulo Xias. 

NATAL BAY has in it many dangerous shoals, the outermost of them extending nearly 
2 leagues off shore into 17 or 18 fathoms water, which renders great care necessary in sailing to 
or from tlio anchorage, for many ships have struck on these shoals. The Karang Bayam, or 
lioyal Bishop Shoal is small, with only 12 ft. on the shoalest part, and has 17 fathoms i m. off it: 
Cara-cara Point bears from it X.E. i N., Natal Flag-staff E. J S., and Pulo Tamong S.S.E. I E. 
From another shoal, the Karang Tete, having on it 13 or 14 ft. coral, Cara-cara Point bears X. 3 E., 
X^atal Flag-staff E. by N. J N., and Pulo Tamong S. by E. -J- E., but Kaxang Kapal, with only 
fi ft., lies 1 m. to W. of the last, with Natal Hill about E. by X^., distant 5 m. The Shafitshu.p 
Heef, on which the ship of tliat name was lost, lies farther in, on the E. side of the channel, ami 
Natal Flag-staff hears from the W. end of it E. by N. J N. 

Cara-cara Point. Cara-cara Shoal, 0 ft. coral rock, on the N. side of the channel, bears from 
Sliaftesburv Heef N. by W. nearly 3 m., being situated about 1| m. S.W. ^ S. from Pnlo Cara-cara, 
the small island near shore to the E. of Cara-cara Point. There are other shoals, the positions 
of which are given on the Admiralty chart. Ships coming from the N., bound to Natal Hoad, after 
Cara-cara Point bears about E.S.E., in 19 or 20 fathoms, may steer to round it at 3 m. olV, by 
keeping Natal Flag-staff between E. by S. and E. by S. i Sv, which will carry them nearly in mid- 
channel between the Shaftesbury and Cara-cara Shoals ; they may continue to steer direct towards 
Natal Hill until near the road, then edge a little to the S., and anchor with the Flag-staff E. or E. by N. 

Ships coming from the S., may pass either inside or outside tho Royal Bishop Shoal; but 
there is a more dangerous shoal, with 0 ft. Karang Lant, which is 4 m. to S.S.W. of the other; if 
they keep in 13 or 14 fathoms soft ground, they will pass inside of it, or by keeping in 10 fatliuins 
it will he passed on the outside: then after bringing'Natal Hill or Flag-staff about E. by .S., but 
never to the S. of E. by S. S., when in 14 fathoms, they may steer in for the road as directed 
above. To pass between Karang Laut and Karang Kapal, steer up iu 12 or 13 fathoms, keeping 
the S.W, point of Pulo Temang on with Oujong Toean Point (7 m. to S.S.E. of the other), till the 
liill, Goenong Karakara, being just over Pulo Cara-cara, bears N.E. by N., then steer for it till 
Natal Flag-staff bears about E. 

The Anchorage is from 5 to 6 fathoms, with the Flag-staff E. to E, by N., and nearly in a 
direct line between Cara-cara Point and llacatt Point, which bear about N.N.W. and S.S.F., irom 
each other, the latter forming the E. side of 'the anchorage; "and in this station the dist-mce Ir.mi 
Hacatt Point will be 11 or 2 m. and from Natal 2.1- or 3 m. So long as thu centre of Natul Hill 
bears between E. by S. and E. l)y S. J S. by compass, a ship will pass into the road with \ y. 
A .ship should not approach nearer than 3 ra. to Cara-cara Point and Island, to avoid the shoals iliai 
lie off tho island ; and wlien the point bears N. by W., she will be within the .'^lioals, and may ihou 
edge away gradually to the 8., until Natal Flag-staff boarsE. by N., tbon anchor in 0 or i"* fathunis, 
but not under the latter depth in a large ship. Hacatt Shoals with heads haHr.g only 2 fathoms to 
b ft., coral bottom, extend for more than 3 m. to the W. by N. off Hacatt Point. 

Natal Town is in lat. 0° 32 .V N., and Ion. 99° 8' E. Camphor, benzoin, and gold-dust arc 
the principal articles of export; the imports, opium, iron in fiat bars, salt, piece-goods of various 
kinds, stick-lac, gunpowder. &c. But the road is one of the woist on the coast, being much exposed 
toN.W. and Westerly winds. Natal Hill, situated on the N. side ot the river, npp ars lilu* a 
gunner’s quoin it bears S.E. by E., and may be known by its barren aspect, ami having low 
laml on each side: when sc( n, it ought to be kept open vulb Cam-cara Point, to avoid the shoal, 
and if not biuind into Natal, keep out in 21 or 22 fathouiB in passing tlio shoals that front tho buy. 

Pulo Temang, or Tamong, 3.{ leagues to the S. of Natal Hoad, and near the coast, has good 
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anchorage in 8 or*9 fathoms, between it and the main. Small vessels, bound from Natal Road to 
the anchorage at Pulo Taraong, sometimes pass inside the shoals, keeping near Point Racatt and 
Durian Point, a little to the S. of the road, taking care not to deepen above 0 fathoms, till past the 
latter point, on account of two slioals, that lie out in 7 and 8 fathoms. It is best, in a large ship, 
to steer out to the W. through the proper channel into 13 or 14 fathoms, and preserve this depth 
until Pulo Tamong is brouglit to bear S.E., or E.S.E.; she may then steer for the N. part of that 
island, and rounding it, anchor witli the body of it bearing about W. in 04 or 7 fathoms, distant 
I m. from the shore. The well containing good water is then abreast, on the low land near a small, 
white, sandy beach; fire-wood may also be got, and a ship is sheltered from Westerly winds. There 
is a safe passage betwixt the S. end of island and the main. Small ships coming from the S., intend¬ 
ing to enter Natal Road by the inner passage, may pass in mid-channel between Pulo Tamong and 
the main, in 0 to 8 fathoms. When through, the course is N. by W. and N. 4 W. for Durian Point, 
observing not to come under 9 fathoms, in passing about mid-way between it and Pulo Tamong, on 
account of a shoal of coral rock with 10 and 11 ft. water on it, which lies in 7 or 8 fathoms. When 
Durian Point (the S. end of Pmeatt Point) bears E., you may borrow into 5 or 5 .V fatiioms; and in 
steering the same course towards the road, do not exceed 5 fathoms, in passing Racatt Point at 
4 rn. off, on account of shoals that lie off in 04 to 8 fathoms. The snow Marlhro' struck and beat 
off her rudder on one of the shoals, with Racatt Point E. 4 S. 

If bound to Ayer Bongy from the anchorage under Pulo Tamong, steer about S.S.W. between . 
tlie main and the island in 5 and 6 fathoms, soft ground, keeping rather nearest to the latter • 
from this island to Oojong Lalloo, the W. point of Ayer Bongy Bay, pass inside the shoals, by 
j steering S. along the coast in 9 or 10 fiithoms, till Oojong Lalloo* Point bears E S.E., then 
I haul up for it, to avoid the outer shoals; the sliore is safe to apj)roach to 5 J or G fathoms. Great 
j caie is requisite in passing Oojong Lalloo, for several shoals front this part of the coast, the situa- 
i tions of which are imperfectly known. The ship Sijlph beat off her rudder upon one of them, with 
the outer extreme of Pulo Tamong bearing N.N.W., and Oojong Lalloo N. by W. or 3 m. distant. 
Most of these shoals are from 2 to 4 m. off Oojong Lalloo, and bear between S. by E. and S.S.E. 
from Pulo Tamong. There is a passage inside all of them, by keeping within I 4 or 2 m. of the 
main, in from 4 to 0 fathoms, soft ground, when passing Oojong Lalloo and the two ne.xt points 
to the S.E., then proceeding between Pulo Panjang and the main, to the anchorage under that 
island. This passage seems improper for large ships ; and vessels of every description, by whatever 
channel they enter Ayer Bongy Bay, must keep a good look-out for the numerous shoals. 

The BATOA ISLANDS,‘PULO PINIE, and SIBEROET, will be described farther on. 

AYER BANGIES, or AYER BONGY BAY, 5^ leagues to the S.E. of Pulo Tamong, lias 
several fronting islands and shoals. Ships not intending to touch at Ayer Bongy should keep well 
j out in 20 to 30 fatiioms, water, after passing Pulo Tamong, or nearer to the islets and slioals olY the 
j E. end of Pulo Batoa than to the main, to iivoid a shoal or bank, with irregular soundings from 
' 15 to 4 fathoms, coral, on it, or probably less, and close to it 20 fathoms; which lies about 2^ leagues 
I S.W. from Pulo Tamong, nearly mid-way betwixt the main of Sumatra and the islets off the E. end 
of Pulo Batoa. Steer W. by S. from Pulo Tamong, till the E. end of large island Pulo Pinie bears 
S.S.W.; then, being in the fair track, steer S.S.E., till the N. side of Pinie bears W. j- S.; then 
(to avoid a shoal 11 m. due E. of Pinie), haul up E. for Pulo Panka. There are three small islands 
off the S.E. end of Pulo Batoa, and a dangerous shoal, with rocks above water, about 7 m. distant 
, from the islands. 

i Pulo Panjang, in lat. 0^ 11' N., Ion. 99° 19' E., is the largest island in Ayer Bangios Bay. 
j Pulo Tanca, or Begaga Islet, lies near Oojong Lalloo, betwixt which and Pulo Panka, or Pancul, 

I situated about a league S. from the former, the passage is safe, and the depths 10 or 11 fathoms, 

I soft bottom; the passage into the bay is also safe to the E. of Pulo Paucal, between it and Pulo 
I 4’ellor, .situated 4 m. to E. by S.: and there is also a channel with 6 and 7 fathoms, betwixt that 
j isiiuid and Oojong Sikabouw, or Sawang Poeding, the S.E. point of the bay; but there is n shoal, 
lying S. of that point, and bearing E. by S. m. from Pulo Tellor; and to the N., about 1 m. from 
I Pulo I’ellor, there is a reef wdth breakers, which requires care in passing that island. A ship having 
! i iitered by the most convenient passage, may steer for Ayer Bongy flag-staff on a bluff point or 
bill at the E. part of the bay, close to the N. end of which is the river and landing-place. 

The anchorage is abrea.st the river, bearing E. by N., distant about a league, in 4 J or 5 fathoms, 
good ground, under Pulo Panjang, the large st island in the bay, having a reef with breakers to the 
N.E. of it about a mile. Betwi.xt this island and Pulo Begaga, a small i.sland to the W., there is 
a clear passage; and also one between Begaga and the point of the main to N. by W. of it. 


*■ Fonru rly marked on charts as Lubwauii Looloo, now called Goiiong Diigomba. 
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Shoals. To the S. of Ayer Bongy S. point, which is of bluff appearance, there are severd 
shoals; ships, bound from that anchorage to the S.E., generally keep inside near tlie coast until 
clear of them. These shoals bear E. by S. from Pulo Teller, three in a line; the E. most distant . 
from it about 7 m. There are others about 0 to 9 m. to the S.E. of that island. 11. ]\I. S. Drnl c 
struck on Karang Poelo Tello, a small coral shoal, with the peak of Mount Ophir E. by N., Pulu I 
Tellor due N., and Lalloo Point N.W. J N., off shore 3 leagues, having close to it 23 fathoms, ‘ 
soft mud. To the S. of Ayer Bongy Shoals there appeal’ to be other shoals in the oHing abreast of | 
Passamane Bay; one of which, about 2 cables in diameter, is thought to have 3 fathoms, water, on 
the slioalest part, with 21 and 22 fathoms close to it all round; the Piince Henrij got on it, ana 
saw the rocks alongside, with Oqjong Seecarboa (or perhaps Ooojong Toean) bearing N. by . .1 M ., • 
the largest of Oojong Massang Hills E. by S., the trees on the low land just visible from the deck. ^ 
distant about 5 leagues. This shoal, consisting of black coral, is not easily discerned. In the 
Lveonia, high breakers wore seen on another shoal, bearing about S.W. by W. from Oojong 
Massang, which was thought to be about 0 leagues off shore, but Captain Bennet thinks it lies , 
8 or 9 leagues from the shore. With the largest of the Massang Hills E. by N., there is said to ^ 
be a shoal with breakers about 5 m. off shore, in 15 or 16 fiithoms, water. I 

There seems, indeed, to be a string of dangerous coral reefs, standing u«p out of 40 fatlioms, , 
water, between Pulo Pinie and Padang. 

Mount Ophir, in lat. 0° 4' N., Ion. 100° 0^ E., about 9,460 ft. high, situated 54 leagues inland, 
appears like an obtuse cone by itself, separated from the chain of other mountains, and seen llO in. 
in clear weather, it being the highest mountain on Sumatra visible from the sea. A vohauio 
mountain (Siugalang) 11 leagues to the S.E. by S. of Ophir, and 7 leagues inland, is 9, GUO ii. 
above the sea, in lat. 0° 22' S. 

Passamane Village is exactly on the Equator, and 24 m. to E.S.E. of Pulo Panjang. A 
breaking reef, called Gossong Satoe, lies 12 m. due AV. from Passamane. 

Oojong Massang Point, situated in lat. 0° 19' S., Ion. 99^ 49' E., and 13 leagues S.E. by 
E. from Ayer Bongy Bay, has a reef of foul ground stretching out about 2 or 2} m., which should 
not be approached under 17 fathoms, and near the point are the three Massang Hills, the middle ' 
or largest having a tabular form, and the others resembling haycocks. Between tnis place and the 
S. point of Ayer Bongy Bay (which is of middling height) the coast is low, and forms the Bay d' 
Passaipane. If a ship departing from Ayer Bongy Road intend to proceed to the S, inside t!ie 
shofds, where the lead is a good guide, and the anchorage safe, she ought to keep in from 5 to 

8 fathoms, within 2 m. of shore, until abreast of Oojong Seecarboa, (Sikabouw) and pass this point * 
about 1 m. off; then, in daylight, borrow towards the shoals to 12 fathoms, but not under 9 failiotns 
towards the main, after the point bears about N.N.E., when turning to windward. When 3 loagiuvs | 
to the S.E. of Pulo Tellor, sho may stand out to 15 or 10 fathoms, and keep in those dopibs, or 
steer a course for Oojong Mfissang, without hauling into Passamane Bay under 1‘2 fiuhoms, or 
approaching too near the shoals in the oiling, observing not to come under 17 failioins in passing 
Oojong Massang. From Massang to tho S.E., for about 70 m., shoals (whose positions are 
uncertain) lie from 4 to 8 leagues off shore. 

To pass outside tho daitgers, after beiug clear of tho shoal 3 leagues S.AV. from Pulu 'lumong. 
a ship ought to keep well out in 25 or 26 fathoms, gradually rounding the shoals uiT Ayer Bongy ; 
having cleared these, she should haul to the E. to make Oojong oMassang Hills, and round that 
point at 3 m. distance in 17 or 18 fathoms, then keep in 17 to 20 fathoin?^ for the outer Ticoo 
Island, observing to round it on the W. side within a mile in 16 or 17 fathoms. A sliii> departing 
from Ayer Bongy Bay should, if this passage be adopted, sail out between Pulu Pancal and Pulo 
Teller, then steer from the latter for 20 m. to S.S.E., until in 21 or 22 faihoras, when t^ojong 
iMassang will bear S.E. by E. 20 m.; and not come under 20 fathoms until mar tleit point, u good 
look-out is necessary for the 3-fathom shoal of the Prince IL nnj. mentioned above. 

TICOO ISLANDS, distant about 3 leagues to Uie S.E.‘ of Oojung Alassro.g. are l.bwv in 
number, small and woody, about ^ m. apart, and the innermost is I m. from the mai'.i. 4 lie p; a* 
channel is within a mile of the AV. and S. sides of the outer island, in 15 to IT faihvoas, 
shoal bearing from it about S.W. 4 m., in 25 fathoms, over which the swell may l o n 
'vlien it is abreast, if there is much sea; another shoal lies S.AV. about 5 leagues iiuia ilu i inci 
Ticoo Island, no ground 50 fathoms m .u’ it. Should night be approaching, a sliip may anclmr lu 

9 or 10 fathom'^, with the outermost island bearing W., distant about m. 

Outer Ticoo Island, in lat. 25' iS., bears S.E. J S. from Oojong Seecarboa (Sikabouw). 

In coining near these islands from tho S., breakers appear, which seOm to deny any pa^s.age 
among them: l>ut betwixt tlto inner and middle islands there is a safe channel on either side a. 
small coral bank, about a cable’s longtli in diameter, situated about \ m. from the inm rmoet, and 
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about Jm. from the middle island It is steep*to all round, with 7, 8, and 9 fathoms betwixt it 
and the middle island, but the passage on this side is much contracted by a spit projecting nearly 
2 cables’ lengths from N.E. end of island. This passage between it and the inner island has good 
room for anchoring occasionally, with soundings 0^- and 7 fathoms near the small bank, to 0 and 
5 fathoms close to the island, over a soft bottom. From the S. end of the inner island a shoal 
stretches out nearly Jm., with 51 fathoms, soft ground close-to, which must be avoided by a ship 
adopting the inner channel, just described. To the S. of the middle island, distant about J m., 
the sea breaks on some rocks, to which a proper berth must be given, in ships that run under those 
islands for shelter from N.W. winds. To the S. of Ticoo Islands there are several shoals; and 
well out in the offing many others lie scattered from hence to the S. of Priaraan, which may be 
considered the most dangerous part of the coast, 
j Pulo Cassey, or Kassi, in lat. 0° 37' S., bearing about S.E. 5 J leagues from the Ticoo Islands, 
is covered with trees, very small, with a sandy beach, and 2 m. from the main. The passage in this 
j track, inside the principal shoals, is generally considered the best, b}^ keeping in from 10 to 12 or 
■ 10 fathoms, and the coast is safe to approach to 0 or 7 fathoms in many ^daces. Some navigators 
state that there are no shoals under 10 fathoms on this part of the coast; others assert that some 
I shoals are situated near it in 5 or 6 fathoms. The best guide, therefore, is after leaving the Ticoo 
I Islands, to keep in soft ground from 10 to 10 or 11 fathoms; for the bottom is all soft, except when 
I near the shoal. The coast from the Ticoo Islands to Pulo Cassey is a little hilly, and lies about 
i S.E. A shoal flat projects out nearly m. in some places, on which the depths decrease regularly 
' to 5 fathoms about 2 m. off shore. Exclusive of the shoal to S.W. of the outer Ticoo l.-^land 
; (already mentioned) others, bounding the passage on the W. side, are, one bearing about S.S.E. 

I from the outer Ticoo Island, and nearly N.W. by W. from Pulo Cassey ,* when the breakers on it 
j bore from W. to N.W., distant about 2m., the depth was 10 fathoms; another, on which the sea 
I sometimes breaks, bearing about S.E. by S. from the outer Ticoo Island, and nearly N.W. by 
j W. from Pulo Cassey, with 20 fathoms close to its E. side; and there is one, with 3 fathoms, bearing 
I S.S.E. from outer Ticoo Island, and N.W. J W. from the N.-most of the three Priaman Islands, 

‘ being that nearest to Pulo Cassey. Betwixt some of these shoals there are safe channels; the 
j Duhe had no ground 35 fathoms in passing between two of them, about 5 leagues S.S.E. from the 
Ticoo Islands. 

Shoals outside Ticoo Islands. A string of dangers is marked on the chart, commencing at 
9 m. to S.W. of the Outer Ticoo, with the Gossong Doea, or Haai Reefs, in lat. 0° 30' S., 
Ion. 99° 4.7' E., having 15 ft. on it, and 40 fathoms all round. Selita and Lawe Shoals bear S.E. 
from the above, Lawe being 9 m. off. The fair channel lies about a league inside these shoals, or 
7 in. olT the main-land, until you are to the S. of the Priamaiis. 

THE PRIAMAN ISLANDS lying about Ij m. off Priaman settlement on the main, afford 
shelter from N.W. or W. winds, and the N.-most one, Pulo Anso, has on it a well of fresh water, 
where ships are supplied. From this the middle island is distant about 1 m. to the S., with G 
fathoms water in the channel between ; but a reef projects about 2 cables from the W. part of the 
N. island, having close to it 7 fathoms. The channel inside the N.-most island, having only 3.1 
fathoms near the island, and decreasing gradually towards the main, is only fit for small ships. 
From the middle island, the S.-most one, Pulo Oujong, is distant 2 m. to the S.S.E., and each of 
them is about 2 cables across. 

Several Shoals lie about 2 or 3 m. to the W. of these islands, on which the sea breaks in bad 
weather, having 11 or 15 fathoms near them; but betwixt them and the islands the passage is safe, 
by keeping near the latter, in from 10 to 6 or 7 fathoms. Karang Dorien (with 13 ft.), the 
N, most of this group of shoals bears S.W. by W. from Pulo Cassey 2 or 3 m., with a safe cliannol 
betwixt it and that island, with depths of 12 or 14 fixthoms. On the E. side of Pulo Cassey there 
is also a safe channel, with 0 fathoms near the island, decrea.sing regularly from 5 fathoms, aboni 
^ Ml. from it, to 3 and 2 fathoms about ^ m. from the main. To the N.N E. of this island, more 
than lialf-way to the main, there are said to be some rocks, uith 4 fathoms outside of them. 

Priaman (the Flagstaff), in lat. 0° 40' S., bcai-s nearly S.E. i E., ni. from Pulo Cassey; 
the river is small, and the entrance so shoal, that a pinnace cannot go in until near IT. W., and 
even then not without danger. A little way out from tlie mouth of tiie river there is a bank, having 
on its N. and S. end.s two patches of sand above water : within it there are 2 fathoms, sandy bottom. 
If you intend to proceed by the imie'r passage fr«)m the Ticoo Islands to Priaman, alur having 
steered along the coast in from 16 to Js or 19 fathoms, you may, when Pulo Cassey is aj>[.rnacluHl, 
pfc.s on cither side of it, as the wind peimits, tlirn steer l^otwixt the middle and N.-most Priaman 
lelauJ.s, and anchor inside, under shelter of them. 

if hound to Padang, continue to keep near the W. sides of the Priaman Islands in passing, 
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avoiding llie Gossong Sibarot, a breaking reef lying -J m. to S.W. of the S. island ; and steer along 
the coast at a moderate distance until Pulo Sow is approached, there being no danger in tljis [mrt. 
There is a channel inside that island, but it is advisable to pass about m. outside, to avoid a 
shoal said to lie S.W, from it; when clear of this shoal, a direct course may be steered for Padung 
Flag-staff, or for the anchorage under Pulo Pisang, should unfavourable weather bo apprehended, 
where ships are sheltered from N.W. and W. winds, this being the proper road. Pulo Sow, called 
also Pulo Carong, distant about m, from shore, and 2 J- leagues to N.W. of Padaug Hoad, is 
small, with a reef projecting from its S. end about i-m.: a shoal is said to lie S.E. from it, and 
another to the S.W., stretching out a great way. 

Pulo Ayer, one of the Padaug Islands, bears W. by S. 0 m. from Pulo Sow ; and PuIq Bando, 
the N.-most of the Padangs, bears N.W. by W. 14 m. from Pulo Ayer, and is 9 m. to S.W. of tlie 
Priam ans. 

The seven PADANG ISLANDS lie in the offing, and have several dangers amongst thorn. 
Pulo Thoreii, in lat. 4' S., Ion. Iii0° 12' E., is the S. and largest one, being t] ra. across. To 
the S.S.E. 3 m. off, lies Bellona Rock; and at 0 m. due S. of Thoren, lies the Karang Laoet, 
a sunken reef, which is 9 m. to N.W. of Pulo Muskito. 

Pulo Pisang, the island that affords shelter to Padang Road, ought to be reckoned among the 
Padjing Islands. Pulo Sato, or Siboutar, is small, high, and flat, distant about 7 m. W.N.W. of 
Pulo Pisang, and has a reef off its N.E. point about a mile, or rather an island just forming, called 
Pulo Passier. Pulo Dua, or Bindalong, is a little larger than Sato, and lies to the S.W,, having 
a safe passage between them. Pulo Teega, or Thoren, about 4 m. to the S.S.W. of Dua, and 
3 leagues to the W.S.W. of Pisang, is the largest of these islands ; breakers and foul ground stretch 
from it a great way to the N.E., nearly shutting up the passage betwixt it and Pulo Dua, which is 
thought to be dangerous. The Marlbro' reported a sandy patch above water, surrounded by a reef, 
at 3 m. E. by N. from Thoren. Pulo Ampat, or Pandang, about the size of Dua, lies to the W.. 
bearing from Pulo Ayer, S.W. Pulo Leema, or Ayer, is a small inner island, bearing about N.W. 

11 m.from Pulo Pisang ; a reef is said to project from it about 2 m. to S.W.; another to lie E.S.E. 
2 m. from it; but on the N. side it is clear, and there is thought to be a safe passage betwixt it 
and Pulo Sato, Pulo Annam, or Pie, bearing from Pulo Leema W. J S., is of con.siderable size, 
and appears the N.-most island in coming from the S., as Toojoo is not then in sight ; to the N., 
and also betwixt it and Ampat, there are said to he shoals 

Pulo Toojoo, or Bando, in lat. 0° 47' S., Ion. 100° 2' E., the N.-most of, these islands, is 
neai*ly the size of Annam, and bears S.W. from the Priamans. A coral bank bearing N.W. by 
W. about 3 leagues from it, should be approached with caution, for it is steep from no ground to 
5 fathoms, and there may bo less water on it. Close to, and amongst all these islands, the water 
is de<‘)), and there is no good anchorage. 

PADANG HEAD, in lat. 0° 59' S., about Ion. 100° 22' E., having on it die flag-staff, is a high 
hlnir headland, with a rock close to it called the ^Vhale, and forms the S.W. side of the riw Fs 
entrance; about a mile up on the N. hank, the fort and town are situated, but there are also 
houses and gardens on the opposite side. Bullocks, poultry, various fruits, and vegetables, may 
h(> got here at moderate prices; and excellent water, issuing from roclcs on the S. side of river, is 
conveyed in spouts to boats. The river is only navigable by boats or small vessels in fine wiather. 
the depths at L. W. being 8 and 9 ft, at entrance, and from 9 to 14 ft. .a little way insi<Ie. ami ilio 
rise of tide is about 21 ft. on the springs. It is very dangerous to enter the river when the wind 
blows strono at W. or N.W.. for the sea then breaks eiuiroly across the entrance, and a cuutiimml 
bnniker extends from Padang Head to the S.W. point of the shoal that stretches uec.rly j*rom it to 
wiihiu 1 m. of the N. end of Pulo Pisang. This place is in pos.sessio!i of the Jhitch, from which 
<T,)l(l-ilust, benzoin, and other articles are exported, in exchange for opium, blue uud white cloth, 
and other piece-goods. 

In approacliing it from the offing, the head will easily be known by its bluff aspect, and the 
coast to the S. being all bold high land; wh(.‘reas, the sea-shore to the N. of llie river is low, and 
all the coast is low from thence to Ihiamaji, but fai' in the country the land is generally high. A 
"ship arriving when the weatlter is favourable, and intending to remain o little lime, may miehor in 

12 or 13 fathoms, soft ground, with the flag-staff bearing E. J N. or E., distant Iroin the hi ail hea l- 
laud If or 11m. If the weather is threateuing, Qi* ibo stay to be 3 or 4 days, it will be pnidv nt 
to proceed to the proper road, umb-r Pulo Pisang. 

Pulo Pisang, about l.\m. 8. by W. from Padang Head, is a small island, about !, m. in 
-liametor, where water may ho got hv digging wells 4 or 5 ft. deep at the toot ot the hills ; tiir water, 
although soft and pleasant to ta.'-ie, is said to I'O impregnated wiih salfpcure. and not very vdiole- 
some:^tho lirewood is also indifferent. The rocky coral bank, stretching about 40 yards from this 
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island, is steep-to all round, and at the E. part there is a wharf for the convenienco of landing. 
Ships trading to Padang moor close to the E. and S.E. sides of the island, sheltered from N.W. 
and Westerly winds. When these winds prevail, boats cannot pass between Padang Paver and 
the ships under Pulo Pisang, on account of the breakers stretching across the passage. All round 
Pulo Pisang there is a safe passage of 6 and 7 fathoms, but it is narrow betwixt the N.E. end of 
island and the extensive shoal bank that occupies most of the space ‘between it and Padang Head, 
on which are only and 2^- fathoms hard sand; this passage is not above 2 cables wide, and 
seldom used by large ships. The deepest water is close, or near to Pulo Pisang; a ship, to enter 
by the N. channel, must bring the island well to the E.-ward, and round the N. end in 7 or 8 
fathoms about the distance of a cable s length or little more: the water will shoal as she runs in, to 
6 and 5 fathoms, which is the least neai’ the island; but towards the main, and Pulo Pisang 
Kechcel, or Little Pulo Pisang, lying near it to the E., the depths decrease to 4 and 3 fathoms 
hard sand. Having rounded the island close, and brought the wharf to bear W. by N., or W.N.W., 
she may moor in or 6 fathoms, about 2 cables from the island. Large ships should always use 
the S. channel in proceeding to the anchorage under Pulo Pisang, rounding the island from the S. 
side about Jm. off; after bringing the body of island to bear about N.W. by W., they may anchor 
and moor in 5 or fathoms mud, about 2 cables from it, where they will be sheltered from W. 
winds. 

Sailing from the Ticoo Islands to Padang, if not intending to touch at Priaman, ships 
frequently pass outside the Priaman Islands and shoals, which is by some persons thought the best 
route. If adopted, keep in from 10 to 12 fathoms until within 5 or 6 m. from Pulo Cassey, then 
steer out to S.W., betwixt the shoals to the W. of that island and those to the S. of the Ticoo 
Islands, until in 35 or 40 fathoms, and from hence steer to the S. for Pulo Bando; after passing 
near it on the E. side, steer to pass Pulo Ayer and Pulo Sato, also on the E. sides, and from thence 
to anchorage under Pulo Pisang. If the wind be contrary, a ship, in working inside of these islands, 
ought not to borrow towards the main in the bight to the S. of Pulo Sow, where there is said to be 
a shoal; nor too near the other shojil, to the S.W. of that island. 

The outer passage, from Natal to Padang, seems preferable to any. other with a fair wind : 
but as the current usually runs with the wind, this passage is not convenient in contrary winds, 
particularly when bound to the N,, being destitute of anchorage. If this route be chosen, at passing 
PuloTamong, keep well over tow’ards the islets off S.E. end of Pulo Batoa, to avoid the bank, nearly 
inid-way betw i.xt them and the main : having brought them to bear about N.W., steer to fall in with 
Pulo Bando, and passing to the E. of it, of Pulo Ayer, and of Pulo Sato, steer for the anchorage 
under Pulo Pisang, as directed above; or if it seem preferable with the prevailing wind, you may 
steer to the S.. outside Pulo Bando, Pulo Annam, and'Pulo Pandang, then to the E. betwixt Pulo 
Dua (Bindalong) and Pulo Sato (Siboutar), keeping near to the latter in passing, to avoid the 
2-fatboms shoal that lies about 4 m. S. by E. from it, and from Pulo Pisang W. by S. 2 leagues. 
From Pulo Sato, steer direct for the anchorage under Pulo Pisang. It would be imprudent to 
attempt to pass betwixt Pulo Dua and Pulo Teega, (Thoren) for the rocks stretching across seem 
to deny any safe passage. 

If bound to Moco Moco, and not to touch at Padang, continue to keep outside of all the 
Pandang islands, between which and the chain of large islands in the offing there is a safe channel, 
from 10 to 12 leagues wide ; but it is \vell to keep about 3 leagues outside of Pulo Bando and the 
others, as the Stort Shoal (3^- fathoms) lies 7 m. to W. of Pulo Pie; and the Karang Laoet lies 
3 leaf^ues to N.W. of Pulo Muskito. It will be proper to keep nearest to the inner islands, and 
make'^Idrapour Point, to prevent being driven leeward when Northerly winds prevail. 

When bound S., from Pulo Pisang, steer for Pulo Seronda, or Bobeck, bearing from it 
nearly S., distant 8 m.; taking caixi, with a working wind, to keep Pulo Pisang to the N. of 
N.X.W, in standing towards the Rock off Boongas Bay. When near Pulo Seronda, slie may steer 
rd)Out S.S.W. to pass off the W. sides of Pulo Bintango, and Pulo Marra (the next islands to the 
S.t, and on either side of Pulo Muskito, a small island in the offing, distant about 3 leatrues 
S. by AV. ■] W. from Pulo Seronda, There is also a narrow but safe passage inside these islands, 
having soundings from 20 to 36 fathoms, ajid generally adopted as the best: the only known 
danger is a shoal near J m. E.N.E. from Pulo Oolar, a small island about niid-cbannel between 
Biutungo and Marra. Betwixt the shoal and a spit projecting from the N. point of I’ulo (lolar, 
tliere is u safe passage, and it lies rather nearer to the E. islands than to Pulo Oolar; but the 
cluiiim ] out.side of Pulo Oolar, between it, Bintango, and Marra, is clear of dang(?r. 

Bring bound from Pulo Pisang to the S., and wishing to run out speedily clear of the islands 
into ibe <.pon .sou, a sliip may steer to the B.W. to pass close o)i the N.W. side of Pulo Beiiaro 
(bereafter inentjoned), betwi.xt it and the reef that is always visible; observing, when the island is 
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approached within 2 m. on the N. side, to give a berth to the 3-£athoms shoal, by edging a littlo to 
the W., and avoiding a direct line that passes through Pulo Pisang and Padang Head, which also 
passes through tlie shoal. To pass out to the S. of Pulo Senaro, when distant ‘2 m., it should be 
brought to bear S.W. by W., or W.S.W.; a direct course, about S.W., may then be steered to pass 
close to its S. point; and the same course, continued about 2 or 3 m. beyond it, will carry a ship 
clear of the two shoals mentioned to the S.E. and S. The Marlhro^ struck on a shoal, with only 
fi’cm 0 to 9 ft. water over the coral rock, Pulo Pisang bearing N.N.W., Pulo Senaro S.W. W., 
distant from the main 3 m. The same vessel saw a sandy patch above water, surrounded by a 
large coral reef, beating in one with Pulo Senaro S.E. ^ E., distant from that island 4 or 5 m.: 

1 adang Head bore at the same time N.E. by E.; this is that mentioned at 3 m. E. by X, of 
Ihonni. (^See Padang Islands, page 613.) The Research found only 2^- fathoms on a shoal, with 
1 ulo Senaro bearing N., and Pulo Bintango E.S.E. This vessel had 3J fathoms on another shoal, 
with Pulo »Senaro bearing N.W., distant 2iiu., not quite half-way from the latter to Pulo Seronda; 
and with Pulo Bintango bearing E. 4 or 5 m., she saw breakers on a shoal in one with Padang 
Head N. by E. 

FROM PADANG TO SUNDA STRAIT. • 

The Coast from Padang, for 9.} leagues to the S., is intersected by numerous bays and inlets. | 
several of which, being protected from the sea by islands, form excellent harboum. The laud near 
the sea is generally of moderate height, and, farther in the country, more elevated. 

Boougas Bay, 5 m. to the S.E, of Pulo Pisang, a safe harbour, with 14 or 15 fathoms in the 
entrance, and from 10 to G fathoms inside; but there being a shoal nearly in the middle of the 
bay, a little more than Jm. to the E. of Pulo Cassee Islet, it is proper, when going in, to koet' 
near the N. point, and anchor between that side and the island, whore there is good shelter. 
There is also a shoal to the N.N.E. of Pulo Cassee, near the N. side of bay: but by keeping near 
the island, you pass in safety between it and either of those shoals, and anchor to the E. of it, if 
you do not intend to go inside. At the S.E. angle of the bay there is a harbour or cove, witli 
12 to G fathoms, water, secured from all winds, having shoal water off the point and island that 
form the N.E. side of entrance. There are villages all round this bay, and from thence to Padang. 
About W. by N. IJ m. from tlie N. point of bay, lies a dangerous rock, with 15 and 10 fatlioms 
close to it, between whicli and Pulo Tcloor, a small island about a mile to the N.E,, there is a safe 
passage; but it is best to pass outside the rock in 17 or 18 fathoms, and after bringing the entrance 
of Boongas Bay to bear E., or the middle of a small hill (at the bottom of it) on with a high hill 
inland, a ship is clear to the S. of the rock, and may steer direct for the bay : when in the entrance 
she must borrow toward tho N". side, to avoid the shoal a little inside, already mentioned. There 
is a point of land about 2 m. to the E.S.E. of Pulo Pisang, that forms the N. extreme of Brandy- 
Wine Bav, opposite Pulo Teloor: that point in one with the small hill near it, hears N”. by E. ;"a 
transit-line drawn from it S. by W., passes over the rock mentioned above, and touches ihe 
W. part of Pulo Seronda, or Bobeck. 

Pulo Senaro, or Lacrone, bears S.S.W. from Pulo Pisang, is covered with cocoa-nut trees; 
a reef, always visible, bears N.W. by W. about 3 m. from this island, being nearly mid-way 
between it and the 2-fathoms shoal, already mentioned as i m. to the S. by E. of Pulo Jr^uto. I'lie 
water is deep, from 35 to 40 fathoms around these shoals, and between them and the adjoining 
islands ; if, therefore, the shoals are seen, or their ])ositions known, a ship nniy pas.s between them j 
with safety. From Pnlo Sennro, 1} m. to the N.E., there is another shotJ having on it 3 fatl’oms; | 
and about 2 m. S.E. by S. from tho same island there is a shoal nearly mid-way betwixt if. and i 
Ikilo Seronda; another shoal is said to lie about a league nearly S. by \V. from S( iiaro. ^ 

Pulo Marra, in lat. 13' S., and Ifm. in extent, is inhabited, and ntlords good water . , 
there is anchorage in a small bay, formed between the N.E. point and a roof that proiocts iVmn an ' 
islet (0 tho S. There is also anchorage under Pulo Bilango, or lkn*giiny, the i.'^lmi i nmriy mid- I 
way fr«>m Marra to Senaro ; and under all those near the main that form the JP side of the | 
channel, there is anchorag (3 from 10 to 20 fathoms, and shelter Iroin N.W. or WcsUtIv winds. i 

PULO MUSKITO, or Niamo, in lat. 1® 17' 8., Ion. iniP' Eh E., is a low Jt-iand, ].laiited 1 
with klaj)per trees, lying oil Soengi Pinang and Troessan B.ays, and 17 m. 8. hr W . Irum Padang \ 
Head. It lies 4 m. to the S.W. hy S. ot Pulo iMarra. and h.as no dangers near it. so that a vesst I , 
may pass on any side about 1 m. oil. The Karang LOvOet shoal lies 0 m. to ihe N.W . | 

Soengi Pinang Bay. Opp.isito Ou.se islands there are three bays or harhour.s un tiie main of j 
Sumatra; the N.-most, Stu.ngey Pi-e^ang Bay, bearing about E. hy N. Irom Ihilo Semitda. has two j 
rocks in the eninince, with 1} and 2 lailiuins, water, on them: heivocn them and the N. shore. ' 
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close to the latter, there is a narrow passage with 15 and 17 fathoms, decreasing inside to 8 ^d 
0 fathoms; there is also a narrow passage hetween the entrance islets and the S. point otJMiy; but 
this place is not very safe for largo ships. Seengi Pinang Bay, bearing about N.l!.. trom iulo 
■Marra, is safe to enter, by steering in about niid-cliaiinel, or borrowing towards the JN. side at 
discretion; this Bay is only a little open to S.S.AV., and the depths are from 10 fathoms in the 
middle, to 7 or 8 near shore, decreasing to 1 and 3 fathoms in the N. part. , ti i a i u 

TROESSAN or SAYTAN HARBOUR, formed inside the two large islands, Fulo babadda 
fTvabeda') and Pulo Troosan (Troessan), is about 5 m. in extent, N.W. and S.E., and very safe, 
the depths in it generally from 10 to 8 or 9 fathoms, soft bottom. There ai-e two passages into it; 
the N one about 3 cables \vide, bearing E. from the ISI. end of Pulo Marra, and close to the mouth 
of Soenmi Pinang Bay; to enter tlie harbour by tliis passage, a ship must keep to the K into the 
mouth of that bay, to avoid a 2-fathoms rocky shoal a little more than im. W. from the Is. bluff 
point of Pulo Sabadda, which forms the S. side of entrance. This bluff point, the rocky shoal, and 
N noint of Pulo Marra, are on the same transit-line, bearing nearly E. and W. of each other; a 
ship must, therefore, keep to the N. of that line in' approaching the entrance of the harbour, 
which is safe after having passed tlie shoal. The S. entrance, about E.S.E. from the S. end of 
Pulo Marra, has in it two islands, and an islet farther out close to Pulo Sabadda, which forms the 
N. side, as Pulo Troosan does the opposite: the best passage is betwixt the two islands the 
entrance, that between the S.-most and Pulo‘Troosan is also safe, with soundings from 10 to 
fathoms, and they are about 1} cables wide; between the N.-most island and Pulo babadda 
there is no passage. Pulo Troosan appears as a projecting part of the main, and is sep^ated Irom 
it by a very narrow passage, witli 3 ft. water in it. Pulo Saytan, in the middle o ^ 

nearly surrounded by shoal water and islets; the N.E. arm of the Hai’bour, to the N. of that island, 
is full of shoals, and should be avoided. E. by N. from it, upon the mam, and close to the shore, 

there is a watering-place. Variation, 1° 0' E. , ttt • .l r -n i 

From Pulo Marra it is proper to steer to the S.E., passing near the W. point of Pulo 
and from thence on either side of Pulo Kombang, or Babec-kecheel, a small islmid about 2i n. 
the S. of Troosan. Having passed neai- this island, to avoid the shoal m the offing, a b.E. co s 
may be continued between Pulo Babee-besar and Pulo Aur, m moderate depths, from to 
10 fathoms: from the.se islands the flag-staff of Pulo Chenco (Tyingkoh) may be seen upon a 
round hill to the E.N.E., towards which a ship (iiiteuding to touch there) f 

the small Islands Saraanky and Ca.ssee to the N., and she may anchor off Pulo Chenco in 
12 fathoms. There is a harbour or cove inside the island, with two passages leadm^ to the 
prop,-!- one, on the S. side of the island, has 9 and 10 fathoms, water, and there are from . to 4 or 
5 fathoms inside, in the harbour. This is a place of considerable trade, and M a w tar oi 
coiivenieucG of lading aud unlading goods. To the N. lies Chenco Ba}, containing legu ar souii 
ings and good anchorage at the N.W. part, close to Loornpoor Village. 

Pulo Aur-besar, in lat. 1° 25' S., is the residence of a Malay chief, aud has on it a conspicuous 
round hill: on the S. side of it is Pulo Aur-keclieel, also inhabited, and a rocky shoal connects it 
nearly to tho former, and they are called the Aur Islands. The channel into Chenco Jrlai oui, 
inside these islands, and to the 8. of Pulo Babee-besar, and the two small islands to the E., is 3 m. 
wide, and very safe. There is also a safe passage contiguous to the main, iiisido of 1 ulo Babee- 
besar, 8amanUy, and Cassce, by keeping nearest to the island, in from 7 to Iff* or 12 fathoms. 
Piilo Babee, or Bayang Bay, to the N. of the islands of that name, and on the E. sipe ot i u o 
I’roo.san, lias regular soundings, and is sheltered from N.W. and W. winds. At Pulo babee-beaai 

wood and water, poultry and sheep may bo procured. r * . v \r i? Pulo 

Shoals About a league S. troin Pulo Marra, and about the same distance E.N.E. iio 

Maiiio, or Mii.skito, u small isle in the ofliiig, there is a rocky bank, with 17 aud 20 V 

and 10 fatliom.s a little way outside. But the only known danger near tho pas.sagc bcUetn t n o 
Zia and Pulo Aui-bcsari a coral shoal, with 2 iathonis on it, and from 27 to 30 lathon.s j«nd : 
from this shoal the W. point of Pulo Troosan bears N., Pulo Kombang, N.E. | p 

winch is the iKarc.st i.sland to it; Pulo Baboe.bo.sar K.E. by E., and tlie top o the bill on L uo 
Aur-besar E. by S. Bearing about S. from this island, distant 4 .V ra., lies a small dangerous s . , 
over wlii.-li (lie sea is semi to roll when tlicro is niucli swell. , ,n,lrrate 

Battuwang and Teloo Cassee, on the main, both oomauiing good ‘ 

depths, but open to W. winds are two b.iy.s, to the bb of the Aur Islands. Ahou ^ 

to 8.K. is sitiiateii Batung Kapas Bay, having also good ground for anchoring, bu op 

PULO PANYOE, or Panueu, or Orange Island, in la* . Ig32.r S., Ion. 
w ith aud M tailmnjs clo-e h> il on the outside ; it lies nearly \\and 11 ra. fiom But. o I 
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Bay and 7 m. to S.S.W. of tlie Aur Islands. Erasmus Eeef lies 2 m. to N.N.W. of Panyoe. 

A shoal is said to lie 2 m. E. by N. from it, the existence of which seems douhi/ul. The other 
islands from tlience to Ayer Adve River, that front the coast at 2 or 5 leagues distan^, are 
TeUor, in lat. 1*^ 38' S., distant 8 m. to the S.E. of Orange Island, and 5 ni. from Teller Bluff 
Point, on the opposite shore; to the N. of which lie some rocks near the main, dry at L. \\.; and 
about a league N. by W. from Pulo Tellor there is said to be a shoal; from that island breakms 
also project Jm. off. Pulo Ayer is 4m. to the S.W. of Pulo Tellor; to 

it about a league, there is said to be a shoal; and another about 34 m. to the S. Pulo liersiK, oi 
Sandy Island, bears S.E. by E. about 5im. from Pulo Ayer, and Kataug-Katang, or Tree Island, 
bears about S.S.W. 3 leagues from Sandy Island, or 114 m. about S. by E. from Ayer haniig a 
cluster of breakers to the N. about a league, and choking the space towards the other islan s. ^ 

Pulo Bringen, the S.-most of this chain of islands, in lat. 1° 64 S., Ion. 100 3b E., is 
4 leagues from the main, and 4m. E. by S. i S. from Tree Island; there is a 24 -fatimns sioa 
about 1 m. to the N.N.W. of it; and S. 'from it about 5 m., there are 3 fathoms on another rocky 
shoal. From one of the reefs of breakers, Pulo Bringeii is said to bear S.S.E. f E., ami iree 
Island S. 4 E. When in 24 fathoms about 2 leagues off shore, with the^ olcano Mount E. .V, 
and Pulo Bringen bearing S., a sand in one with breakers bore N.W J W., other breakers S.U . 

4 W., and a reef on which breakers were visible at times W. 4 N. T^ere is also a reef under yid.^r 
io the E N E of Tree Island, rendering the passage between it and Pulo Bnngen unsafe. Opposite 
to those dangers there is a reef called Karang Semedang, within 2 or 3 m. of the coast, on which 
the sea breaks in bad weather; it bears from Pulo Bringen about N.E. by E., distant Sin., and 
from it the two islets Kersik and Ayer are about in line. About 4 m. to the W. of it there arc 
15 or 16 fathoms, water, and 24 fathoms near the dangem in the offing. , ^ , .. 

Donarting from Pulo Chenco, or having passed through between it and Pulo Aur-bcsar if a 
shin E bound to Ayer Adyo River, it will be prudent, in coasting along, to keep 4 or 5 m. ofl shore, 
in Vundinas from 20 to 25 fathoms, to avoid the dangers near it; care will also be reauisi e to gn e 
a Zner bilh in passing, to the shoals and islands in the offing; more parUcukirly m the night, 
f rhw with a ^ood look out, most of the dangers will be visible, and a ship may then borrow 

for in tlie^Y; Jkov 10 fathoms When Pulo Bringen bears about W.S.W., she may haul to the 
rrffir'dieLch^^ off Ayer Adye River, which is not much frequented, being considered unsafe 

Ayer Raja, is not easily known, the village being about 2 m up 
Ayer eometirnes hoisted near the entrance. It may be knowu by a remarkable 

the rivet , but a the N. of the river's mouth, called Liiiga 

lim^or byTome Volclno Mount. When'at anchor in 5i fathoms, soft clay, with the llag-slj.ff^al 
’ . y . i\oorT,i(t V hv IT nearly 2 m. off, this mount beats Hj.Is.E., and 1. ulo Lliiiigcu 
S’ i St nit to inebot ™a., 6 f.th.ms. t.i.b tb. E., Pnl. Btingc. 

w' 'andlndrapour Point S. i W., offshore about 2ini. It N.W. wiuds are apprcboutlod. a 
W. i N., and in p fathoms, in order to clear Itidrapoiir Point, should she be unable 

to ritir^U i'! dangerous to enter tho river with a boat at L. W.. particularly when there is much 

'"'"tKaPOTR S.. Ion. 100° .10' E., and 5 leagues to the 

INDRAP treniity covered with trees : as foul ground projects out a little wav. it sliould 

Adye IS low, audits ext. entity^ N.E.. am tonus an 

not Indrapour River at the hottmi. ei it. a .tile 

e.vtmi.sive «lf j Ganting is a village to S. of the river. From hence to 1 „n . 

to S. of P'“ ’ iX,jj 3 „oar the coast. Pulo Bringen being tho S.-inost ot the ch.-im m 

Marlborough ^ i^l ^id to commence at Pa-ssnge Island, near Siiikel. Leaving A.ver Adyc. I 

long range, itouid Pulo Bringen. a ship should haul out of the bay. amt pass Imln.poin- 

or ilie chauuel betwLvt it and j ^ ^ Bencooleii, a direct course may bo , 

Point at I! or -I m. t m 'ito 5lea^^ off; but with light winds it will be proper to j 

stCAnodalong thoctob , g fathoms for anchoring, if rcqu.sito; never eKeceamg . 

,>reservo moderate depths, irom , towards shore, in case of getting mlo rocky ground. 

1,0 lutli.u,is^.or urn er 10 ho^ ^ 

MOCO MOCO, in lat. 2 3.) S., lo . . p.,inE tiiiU fortu the 

Point, situated at the hotdom of a York’s leagues to the N.'W.’, a remarkaWo gap in tlie trees 

hay are .^;;,,,;,;!7rmrUi!n.'divectio 'Having pas.scd ImhMpour Point, abmit -I m. ml. 

ma} be cu>'- ■ ^ oi .ntr tihiiiit th(* sunv^ unnl, lu .u ii, Uipi bLU.''-hb 

a ship bound fo . ^''0 ' ;;;;; J i„ 1,1 fe.lam.s, s,dt ground, with the Imler 

and tu,n k d^ ,,,,,,Uahle i^sik inland N.F. i N-. od shore 2.i or .3 m. buiall 

bcarmg ..i.r • 
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vessels may, if requisite, anchor in 6 ,7, or 8 fathoms. Country ’ 

for a ship’s boat cannot, without gi-eat danger on account of surf. Near to 3 

situated that of Mandoota, the mouth of which may be seen m coming ^ 

4 lea<tues W N W from Moco Moco there is said to be a bank of rocks and sand, having on it roin 
Js toirfathLs in most parts: by some navigators it is tliought to be dangerous the sea breaking 
on it in blowing weather, and said to have only 2^ or 3 fathotns, water, on the shoa.lest part, 
consequently, it^should be approached with caution; it is now omitted from the Admiralty charts. 

^ togu“rrs.'S’”M^^^ s. f,.„. bi„ft pom. 010 . 1 .^ .m. 

ta?.' A s“; 

may'ancLr off it, in 8 or 10 fathoms. A ship bound from the S. to Moco Moco may 
bluff point to the N. of Ayer Dicket in 8 or 9 fathoms, when the Southerly monsoon pievails, and 
haul Gradually into the bay, to prevent being driven to leeward. Between that point and Moco 
Moco^a shoa/bank projects several miles from shore, said to have only 4 and 5 fathoms rocky 
bottom on it in some places; and the coast is lined with a sandy 

cenerallv rolls, and this is the case on most parts of it, particularly to the S-of the eqiiato . 

® StaJl Eiver, situated in a bay about 24 leagues to the S.E. of Ayer Dicket, may be knorvii 
by two white cliffs a little to the N. of it, appearing from the offing like ^ 

from the N. towards it, a ship may coast along in 10 to lo ■ o g^athoms, 

towards shore where rocky bottom is found. The best anchorage in i -Retween Bantali 

ooze and sandy bottom, with the white cliffs N.N.E.,and the river’s mouth N.E, ^/^^“ mav 
and Ipoe are three rivers, Triamang, Ayer Etam, and,Ayer Ruttah; d^^aman ^ ^ 

be knWn by a small, red cliff, forming the low point on the N. side of ^ 

bracing those rivers, may be approched to 12 or 14 fathoms 'I® is 

l|oe, or Aypour, in lat. 2° 68 ' S., about 6 i leagues to the S^E. of Bantali. where ^ 

a leagues from Ipoe, with only 14 ft. water, and having from 8 to lb lathoms an ou 
not be approached under 10 or 12 fathoms, as it is rery steep, ere •^’ i„._ .Ug ^[• gf the 

it, 30 fathoms, then no ground. WTien Ipoe be^s N.E. by E a ship is dear to the Njf^the 

bank and rock, and may then haul nearer to the land if coming from t ., 

this danger, she ought to keep about 3 leagues off shore. *i „ « t? nf Toop has a 

Ketaan, or Caytone, in lat. 3° 25' S.. distant about 11 leagues to the S.E. <» 

white cliff to the S. like a castle, and breakers to the N., nearly a mile from shore, J^o^vy ground 
with irregular soundings projects about 3 leagues out from this place, and lom ^ ” ipnmips 

towards I[)oe: a ship ought, therefore, to keep well out in sailing between them ; for a . o 

off this part of the coast, where no soundings are got, the water will shoal sudden y ' aj,i,|nt 
towards shore. Nearly mid-way between Ipoe and Caytone there is a small place c p ’ 
annearing like an opening betwi.xt reddish cliffs; and Caytone has a similar appearance. 

S™ ll,e M,w,c! I. 11 league, S.E. to Eon Ma.lboroogb, and .be e«„t ‘I'" “ “ ' 

to anDroich occasionally to 11 or 12 fathoms, the soundings being more regular than fait 
to approatn occasi j_ — coiiipa aloim. Lave, a small place 



b’ iiv N . Lave House, Situated m a small bay, OCU.IO 4 - 

small niaM lies 2 leagues more to tlie S., having some red cliffs between it and the foi met pi,. 
slXmo Point 2 leagues S. from Policy, and near 7 in. to the N. o Fort ^arlboroiiglj. 

ouch^ not to be approached under 10 fathoms, for a rock watli only 2 oi 2 .^ fathom . ’ ‘ 

“So”, ebae .0 S! » dlefu. obou. Urn. from .be poiut. u.tb .be Sug^-lort when ou ...b .ho 

point, bearing N.E. by E.. and Fort Marlborough I lag-staff about S.E. by E. Carrang, 

BENCOOLEN KIVEE, which falls into the bay about li m. to the N.E. of J g K 

the point on which Fort Marlborough is built, has from 4 to 0 ft. on j i-gnioved 

inside. The English at first formed their settlement here, hut considered it g 

t,. tlie S. point of bay, where Fort Marlborough was built on ground 

former, and is now a Dutch possession, according to a treaty wnth *■^6 ^ ® * * , Ooione 

Fort Marlborough is in lat. 3° 48' S., Ion. 102 ° 14' E. Variation 0 00 L. Uojong 
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HsVrotoction/and now ii light-house. To the N. of the island thoro is an excellent gut or 

basin ja the N.l'h side of the reef, with depths of 5, 0, and 7 fathonis in it, and 3 or J 
at its upi^'T end. Ships requiring repair, or having a cargo to receive or dcliy<n’ at Leu ..lail- 
borou^di, ‘^encnilly go into this basin, where they moor head and stern to anehciy hut. upon the 
bank on rWch side, or nearly in a N.W. and S.E. lino, directly across the basin. 1 he passage into 
tile basin is close to edge of the reef on llie \V. side of entrance, lor sevrviil drtach.ed paiohes 

Ijouiid the E. side, with 7 and 8 fathoms, water, close to tlieni. ihe. beltoiu in the l.»asin is s<.>lt 
mud and sand, and the coral bank on each side being a suit perpendicular wall, no injury is 
sustained i‘’, tiuring the strong N.W. gales, a ship part her moenng-.junk or cable and is driven 
arrninst the S.E, side. Ships proceeding to the basin generally anchor at thv) eutraiiece and v.aip 
into it* from this place, goods may be conveyed to or from bovt Marlborough, with tlio same 
facility *iis from the road, the boats being aide to make one trip daily with the land and sea-bxce/os. 




Carrang, or Tapu Padrie, the point on which the fort and town are built, and now having a 
lighi-liou.so, has a level appearance, and is moderately elevated; but the land in the country to 
N.E. is high and hilly : one of the hills, called Sugar Loaf, is a conspicuous mark for avoiding the 
shoals. The common anchorage in the road is about mid-way betwixt Rat Island (Pulo Tikoes) 
and the town, in 11 or 12 fathoms; with the flag-staff E.N.E., Poelo Point about S.E. by S., and 
Rat Island S.W. by S. A ship ought not to go under 11 fathoms, as the bottom is mostly rocky, j 
and if to remain in the road a few days, it may be prudent to examine the bottom by sounding I 
around in a boat within range of the cable, for ships do uot moor unless it be with a hawser and J 
small anchor to steady them. Close to the entrance of Rat Island Basin, and fronting it to the i 
distance of a mile to the N.E., the bottom is mostly soft, where ships in the Southerly monsoou i 
may anchor in 13^ or 14 fathoms under the reef that sunnunds it. WTien the N.W. winds prevail 
strong from Sept, to March, a heavy sea frequently rolls into the road, making ships labour greatly 
at their anchors. Ships that do not go into Poelo Hay, or Rat Island Basin, in this season, may ' 
anchor to the E., within 1 m. of the island bearing W. by N., in about 15 fathoms, where the sea 
will be partly broken by the reef. The same business may be done from this station in favourable 
w'eather as if a ship were in the road, for sailing-boats, passing to and from Fort Alarlborough, are 
confined to one trip in twenty-four hours, by the laud and sea-breezes; besides, the N.W. winds 
only are to be dreaded, and if a ship part her cables, she will run for Poelo Bay with little or no 
canvas spread. 

The Inner Road, with 4 and 4J- fixthoms, water, a little to N. of the fort, and inside the N. 
and S. breakers, is sometimes frequented by small vessels in the fair season, for the convenience of 
loading and unloading. But it is imprudent for boats or vessels of any kind to venture inside 
without a guide, for several boats have been lost upon the N. or S. breakers, not always visible 
when sea is smooth: for then a high surge is only at times seen to roll over the rocks, which 
would prove fatal to any boat that unfortunately got into it. To pass from the Road in a boat 
throurrli the channel between the N. and S. breakers, steer from Rat Island towards the Sugar 
Loaf,°kceping this rather on the starboard bow until the steeple appear on the W., or sca-faic, of 
tlie nearest bastion; the boat will then in either case bo inside, or past the breakers, and imiy haul 
ill close to the shore-reef, keeping along its edge until within the fort, and opposite to the landing- 
wharf. With a Northerly wind, it is best to pass to the N. and E. of the N. breaker, by keeping 
2 m. to the N.W. of the fort until the conspicuous tree is brought behind the N.E. end of the 
N.W., or sea-curtain. With a Southerly wind, when coming from the road, it is best to steer for 
the town, and pass to the S. of the S. breaker, and close along the edge of the shore-reef, from its 
outer extremity to the landing-place. Close to the N. and S. breakeis there are / and 8 fathoms 
outside, and 0 fathoms inside of them. Nearly abreast the fort, a little outside the landing-place, 
there is a shoal patch in fathoms, at a small distance from the edge of the shore-reef. The 
landing-place is protected from the sea by a rocky ledge fronting it at 150 yards off; boats pass 
round tlie E. point of this ledge, and then haul in to the S. for the wharf. Bullocks, poultrv, 
fruits and vegetables of various kinds, may be got here, and the country around has a pleasant 

appearance. -r. • -rv • 

Light. Bencoolen has now a fLrctl Bed light, on Tapu Badne Point, or the S.W. part of 

Oojong CaiVatig, and nearly in. to S.W. of the tower of Fort Marlborough. This Hid light is 
51) ft. above sea, and only visible 3 m. oft', when bearing between E. by N. and about S.; it is for 

the guidanco boats and small vessels. ^ i 

Pulo Tikoes, or Rat Island, in lat. 3° 51' S., bearing S.W. by W. from Fort .Manrunough, 
distant about 51 rn., is surrounded by an extensive coral reef, partly dry at L. W , whicli proircis , 
to the N.'W., and to the S., about J m. The island is low and small, h.aving on H a low , 
and some godovvns, or houses for receiving piqiper, with a small I'attory ot guns tor i 
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Here a ship is completely sheltered from sea by the reef; whereas it often runs so high in tho 
road, tliat goods are unsafe in boats alongside, and they are frequently forced to run for shelter 
into Poelo Bay, the N.W. winds sometimes giving very short warning of their approach. 

POELO BAY, 8 m. to the S. of Fort Marlborough, is an excellent harbour, secured from the 
sea by a neck of land on the N. and W. sides, which is usually called Poelo Point; that part 
fronting the sea is called Oojong Siaboeng, or Bnffel Point, or the W. point, and the E. extremity 
the E. point; the latter is low and sandy, and forms the N. side of bay. AVhen ships at anchor in 
the road are unable to ride during strong N.-Westers, they slip thfeir cables if it is daylight, and 
run for Poelo Bay. In doing so, they should steer S. and S. by E., taking care not to come under 
12 fathoms until past the Black Eocks or Goesong Lampoeyang, lying 3 and 4 m. to the E. and 
E. by S. of Pulo Tikoes Light; these rocks may not be always discernible in blowing weather, 
when the sea breaks much in the channel. They lie about lialf-way between the road and Poelo 
Point, or 4 m. from the latter; and if the low" sandy point of the bay is not brought to the S. of 
S.E. by E., they will be avoided. When clear of the Black Rocks, a ship should haul to the E. 
for Sillebar, on the E. side of the bay, and the depth will decrease gradually to 8 fathoms as the 
low sandy point that forms the opposite side is approached: this at L. W. may be rounded very 
close, and when it is H. W., at the distance of a cable’s length; she must then haul up under the 
S. side of it, and anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, with the extremity iDearing about N.N.E., distant from 
the Crown pepper godown nearly 4 ’m. Near shore, the S. side of the bay is shoal and rocky, and 
it would be imprudent to run too far into the W. angle of it, where there is a 4-ft. rocky shoal, the 
only one in the bay. If a ship happen to lose all her anchors, she ought to haul close round the 
point; and when well inside of it, she may run on shore in the mud \sithout fear, opposite the 
nearest tree, having previously prepared the boat with a hawser to make fast to it. 

Sillebar Eiver Entrance, to the N.E. of the bay, has 4 ft. water on the bar; inside "it 
stretches both N. and S., near and parallel to the coast-line, the S, branch leading to a great lake 
by the sea, to the S.E. of Poelo Bay. The tide rises from 34 to 5 ft. in the springs; H. W, about 
C h. on F. and C. of moon. The bay, being surrounded with low swampy gimind, is considered to 
be very unhealthy, and the drinking-water of a pernicious quality; therefore Poelo Bay is little 
frequented by sliips. Ships driven from their anchorage in the night cannot fun for Poelo Bay 
without the risk of getting on the outer low sandy point, for it will not be visible, nor do the 
soundings answer as a proper guide, there being 8 and 84 fathoms very close to it, and nearly the 
same depths in a direct line from it to the N.N.W.; it therefore seems advisable, if a ship cannot 
ride durii:g the night, to run out to sea, betwixt Rat Island and the Asia Shoal. 

Light. Puloe Tikoes, or Poit Island, in lat. 3° 5P S., Ion. 102° 10' E., has now a yi:vc(l 
light, elevated 39 ft., visible 8 m. off. 

The Dangers off Bencoolen and Poelo Bay, are firstly, the rock off Songy Lamo Point, 
rather over 4 m. to N.W. by N. of Fort Marlborough; then the N. and S. breakers off Fort Point, 

I already mentioned, then at I 4 or 2 m. to S. by W. of the point, lies the Middle Shoal, with 
1 fathoms rock on it, situated nearly mid-way between the S. breaker and Black Rock, with the 
I Sugar Loaf bearing about N.E. 4 N.: close to it on the outside there are 9 and 10 fathoms, and 
j 84 fathoms inside. Goesong Lampoeyang, or Black Rock, about I 4 m. to S.E. of the former, 

I and nearly S. from Marlborough 34 or 4m., is generally discernible by the sea breaking on it; in- 
I side of it the depths are 8 and 9 fathoms, and the same outside in a small channel betwixt it and 
j the False Black Rock, which lies about 4 m. W. from the other, with 3f- fathoms water on it. This 
j danger is with the Sugar Loaf bearing N.E. by N., and with the steeple flag-staff beai'ing from N. 

I to N. 4 These shoals are avoided on the outside by keeping in above 11 fathoms; and by 
I kcc|»ing in about 8 fathoms, or rather less, a small vessel may occasionally pass inside of them. 

' Carrang Byang, and Carrang Ikan Tandoo are two rocky shoals together, with 5 and 0 
fathoms w'ater on them, bearing from Poit Island between W^ and W.N.W., distant 2 or 2.t m.; 

; betwixt them and the reef surrounding the island there is a passage nearly a mile wide, with 10 
J and 17 fathoms w’ater. To avoid these shoals, Rat Island light, wheq it bears from E. to E.S.f]., j 
I slioiild not be approached nearer than 3 ra.; and as the Sugar Loaf bears from tln^m N.E. 4 J*k, it 
should be kept to the E of that bearing, in coming from seaward, until Rat island bears S.IO. In | 
^sorking to or from the road by the N. channel, which is spacious and safe, a ship may stand near j 
tho <*<lgo of Rat Island Reef on the S. tack, and to 10 fathoms towards Songy Lamo Rock and the 
j main. I’hore are two or tliree small rocky shoals, called Carrang Ikan Chaby, with 4 and 5 fathoms 
I water on tliem, distant about a mile E.N.E. from Rat Island, having a narrow channel witli 10 and 
I 12 fathoms betwixt them and But Island Pieef ; a vessel without a pilot should uot pass througli 
I it. but kof p a full mile off iiat Island Reef, to pass outside of these shoals, then haul up to S. and 
; S.W., to anchor vindcr Rat island. 
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Carrang Lebar, or Asia Sboal, extends E. and W. m., and is about a mile in breadth; 
although 4 fathoms is the least water that has been found, the bottom being coral and sand, there 
is a heavy ground-swell on it, which sometimes breaks in bad weather; it ought therefore to be 
carefully avoided, more particularly as it lies much in the way of ships approaching the road from 
the S., and there may probably be less water on some spots than 4 fathoms. From Rat Island, the 
slioal bears between S.S.E., and S. by E., distant 5 m.; and from the point of Poelo Bay, tho 
nearest part of shoal bears about W. by S., distant 3 m. The Sugar Loaf bears from the E. end of 
it N.N.E., and when a ship is outside the shoal, that hill is to the E. of N.E. by N. 

To approach the Road or Rat Island by the outside channel, between the island and shoal, 
a ship ought not to bring the island to the W. of N. 1 W. until within 3 m.; then she may haul in 
for it and the road, or directly to the E., for Poelo Bay, if bound there. The depths between the 
shoal and Rat Island arc from Q2 to 17 fathoms, and in the other channel, betwixt it and the main, 
generally 17 and 18 fathoms. Coming from the S. through this channel, a ship must keep within 
2 m. of the W. point of Poelo Bay (Buffel Point) until it bears E., and may then steer for the 
island: Buffel Point may be approached within ra. or 3- m. ocaasionally in working ; but a reef 
})rojects from it about J m. off, with 3 fathoms on its outer edge, and 13 or 14 fathoms close-to. 
To avoid tho Asia Shoal fully on the W. side, when going in or out by that channel, the island 
may, in passing the shoal, be kept bearing N. The approach to this shoal may bo known by tho 
overfalls towards the outer edges of it, if the lead is kept going. 

00JONG SIABOENG, or BUFFEL POINT, in lat. 3° 57' S., Ion. 102° 15' E., a round 
bluff' headland covered with trees, discernible from the road of Fort Marlborough, is about 2 m. 
to the S. of the W. point of Poelo Bay, and they are frequently considered as one and the same. 
From Buffel Point the coast of Sumatra extends S.E. about 60 leagues to the W. part of Flat 
Point, which is the S. point of Sumatra Island, and forms the N. side of the entrance of Sunda 
Strait. The whole of this extent of coast is generally bold and safe to approach, and the land 
mountainous a little in the country ; soundings extend from the shore about Fort Marlborough and 
Poelo Bay, to the distance of 4 or 5 leagues; and fforn thence to Manna regular soundings ovtr a 
sandy bottom are found, where a ship may occasionally anchor in moderate depths, if it fall calm 
and the current be unffivourable; but farther to the S. the coast becomes more steep, soundings 
extending out only a short distance, until Little Fortune Island, near Flat Point, is approached, 

where they are got 2 leagues from the main. t-. r i * •«. 

Manna Point, in lat. 4° 31' S., Ion. 102° 42' E., bearing nearly b.E. from Buffel Point, dis¬ 
tant 14 i leagues, may be known by a small hill with Palmyra-trees on it, and by its being the next 
headland to Buffel Point that projects considerably into the sea. Betwixt them there are several 
small places : Morcallam, 14 m. from Buffel Point; Saloomale, 5 in. farther; Pring, in lat. 4° 21 F S , 
distant 10 leagues from Buffel Point; Alass, 5 m. more to the S.L.,, and Penoo, the same distance 
from IMaiina. The coast in this space may be approached to 15 or 20 fathoms, and in some parts 
to 11 or 12 fathoms ; but from 18 to 35 fathoms are good depths to preser\*e in sailing along. 
About 4 m. to tho S.E. of Buffel Point, there is a narrow spit, with 7 ffithoms rocks on it, 15 lathonis I 
close outride, and 12 fathoms soft ground between it and the shore, from which it is distant about | 
2 m The spit extends parallel to the shore about -}m., opposite a low point of laud, and least j 
water found on it has been 7 fathoms. At Pring, the India ships used sometimes to anchor to , 
receive peiiper * the best anchorage is in 12 fathoms, muddy bottom ; for farther in, tho ground is I 
foul and rocky on the edge of a shoal, projecting about 2 ra. off shore. With the Resident s house | 
N IV. Uv hh. distant about 3 m., the Kent shoaled at once from 9 to 7 fathoms, and anchored ^ 
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this bay is about Si wide, having the village Boendar at the N.W.- side, where is a small river 
and level couutrv. * From the anchorage in the bay, Mount Ponyong may be seen over the other 
land bearing S.E. by E. Tho anchorage at Cawoor is in 11 or 12 fallioms, with the Kesident s 
house bearing about E.N.E., distant 1 m., the S. point of bay S. by E., I J- m., and the W. extreme 
of the land W.N.W., about m. The passage for boats going to the factory is betwixt two coral 
banks and veiw narrow, with breakers on each side : about 100 yards to theW. of the factory there 
is a small black rock on the W. bank, which must be kept very near on the port hand. Steering 
out from the anchorage to the W., the depth increases regularly, but rather suddenly, from I t 
fathoms in the road to 42 fathoms, sand and shells, a little way outside the bay. About 4 m. from 
the shore outside the S. point, there are 40 fathoms water, and 20 fathoms close to the breakers. 

PULO PISANG ISLAND, in lat. 5° 9' S., Ion. 103° 55' E., bears from the S, point of 
Cawoor Bay about S.E. by E., distant 11^/ leagues: the coast between them is steep, there being 
no soundings except very close in. Point Ponyong, 8 m. from Pulo Pisang, projects a little into 
the sea- and Mount Ponyong, in lat. 5°2V S., is a high, remarkable mountain near the sea, which 
bears nkrly N. from the island, and may be discenied a great way from the offing. Pulo Pisang 
is of round form, about a mile in diameter, consisting chiefly of a bed of rock crystal, and on the E. 
side, between it and the main, tliere is good anchorage and shelter from N.W. and Westerly winds, 
in 12 or 15 fathoms. The Rerenge moored in lO fathoms with the island bearing from S.W. S. 
to W N W., Sillaloo Rock at Crooe S.E. 4 E., extremes of Sumatra from S.S.E. to W.N.W. r X., 
and tiie rocks about 5,0 jai-ds off the S.E'. part of the island S.W. by S. southerly distant from 
the island three cables’ lengths, and from the main ?i m. To the N. of the island, about half-way 
between it and the main, there is a reef of rocks, on which the sea generally breaks, having at'd 
16 fathoms on the S. side, 20 fathoms on the W. side, 12 fathoms foul ground to the IS.; and about 
N. or N. by W. from the reef there is a patch of coral rock, with 2 fathoms on it, seeniing to pre¬ 
clude any safe passage for large ships betwixt the reef and Sumatra shore ; but a small ship, ly 
keeping about 2 cables’ lengths from the island, may come in from the N., or pass out that way. 
Wood and water may be got on the main to N.E. of the island, and soundings are regular in the 
Road, which extends from the E. side of island close to Sumatra shore. A reef lines the outside of 
the island, stretcliing to a small distance, from which the depth increases quickly m standuig to tho 
hpinrr 86 and 40 fathoms about i m'. off. _ . . 

’ Crooe, in lat. 5° 13' S., Ion. 104° 2' E., 6 m, S.E. by E. ^0“ Pfo f.’® 

bottom of the bay, on the bank of a smaU river, navigable by small boats at H. A\ ., close to the 
N of Sillaloo Rock. All round the bay, from abreast of Pulo Pisang to Crooe ouiidiiigs of 
35 fathoms are got about ^m. from shore, and they extend farther out from the latter place, bia 
care is required, if working into Crooe Road, to avoid a dangerous rocky shoal, discoveied by 
H. M. S. Belliqneux, which ship touched here, and procured good water, bullocks, buftalocs, and 
refreshments. This shoal bears about N. * W. from Sillaloo Rock IJ ra.; from a remarkable tieo 
near the shore at the bottom of the bay it bears S.W., and is from ^m. to nearest 

shore, and from the anchorage of Crooe about N. by W. Jm. off. There are U fathoms, watei, 
upon this rocky shoal, 14 and 15 fathoms inside of it, and 18 or 20 fathoms to the S., between it 
and tlio anchorage of Crooe. Sillaloo Rock appears like an island when seen at a distance; tout 
nrouiid projects from it about 2 cables into 10 fathoms, from thence sandy bottom to o4 fathoms 
about m. off shore. The anchorage is safe in the S.E. monsoon, being well sheltered from these 
winds bv CaiTang Pingan, the point that forms the S. side of the bay, off which there are no soiiud- 
iiiaq about 2 cables from the breakei*s, and 40 fathoms close-to. Tinnambang, m a hay to S. ot 
Pinrran is very open, but duiing S'.E. winds affords a landing-place, with the S. point of bay hearing 
about S.W. by S.; ships can anchor in 10 or 11 fathoms, with that point about S. by W., and a 

BeSSVr BeniUyinX^^ 35' S., Ion. 104° 15' E.^. bearing atout S.E. froin Pulo 
82 m. is a small town or village, subject to Crooe, on the N. side of a low point, having on 

Pnh-nvra trees: the hay here is interspersed with rocks, which stretch out nearly a league Irom 
tlio point but there is a passage for boats or very small vessels close along the shore, ^^ggen Point, 
the N W forming the W. e.xtremity of tho hay, has a reef projecting from it about 2 1 
wiTh SJ Mhoms close-to; and between Crooe Bay and tliat of Bencooonat, soundmgs extend a hltle 
wlv ffl AoTid Th^ coast hereabout, and father to the S., is genera y low fronting the sea 
but inland the country is mountainous. A ship intenduig to touch at Boncoonat should and 

SK I., ...lives Pslo Xstyil. i.. lal. 0” 55' S„ Ion. 10-l» SI.V 

low and woody, and about a mile in diameter, and is surrounded by a reef of a mile extent. 
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Along tlie coast between them, soundings are found 3 or 4 m. from shore; and near the Island the 
bank becomes more reguhu*, and extends farther out, having soundings on it from '2 to 3 leagues oil 
die mam. About 4 leagues to the N. of Little Fortune Island, a low point of land forms the 
jN. extreme of a ba}*, where there is a village. This Island is surrounded by a reef, but there i- 
good anchorage about a mile to the E. of it in 8 or 9 fathoms, and a passage betwixt it and the 
mam with various depths, from 5 or 6 to 12 and 13 fathoms. 

Blimbing Bay, on the opposite side, a little to the N. of Flat Point, also affords good anchor- 
age, \\here a ship may lie in 7 or 8 fathoms at the enti'ance of the Bay, and small vessels may lie 
in laUioras inside, sheltered from all winds. The small River Blimbing is on the E. side of the 
>a\, )ut It IS brackish, and there is fresh water at the S.W. side, inside^tbe point that forms it, 
rom w lien a reef projects to the N. about Jm. or ^m. off. The soundings are a guide in passing 
o , ^ Fortune Island in the night, and from thence round Flat Point, for they extend more 

I ~ eagues off shore; and the bank is flat round the island. If coasting with the land-wind 

■ may borrow into 15 fathoms occasionally, if the lead is kept going; 

lathoms during the night seems too near, pai’ticulaidy in a large ship. The bank of souuding& 

, e.xtends far S. from Flat Point. r ^ b b 

I Point, in lat. 5® 59' S., Ion. 104° 32' E., distant 8 m. to the S.E. of Little Fortune 

' extremity of Sumatra, bounding the entrance of Suuda Strait on the X. side; 

I and the narrow neck of land by which it is formed separates the deep inlet called Keyser Bay from 
j Blimbing Bay. The S. part of this neck of land is low and woody, extending Si leagues E. and 
W.; the E. end of it called Rada Point, and sometimes Tanjong Chinna, bounding the entrance of 
Keyser Bay. The ship Sj^ke anchored to the N. of Rada Point, in Tampang Bay, in 17 fnhoms. 
sand, about i m. from shore, where she filled up her water, and was sheltered from N.-Westers. 

Bank. At 3 m. to S.W. from Fiat Point is a narrow bank of reddish sand, with from S to 
15 fathoms, E.S.E. and W.N.W. about G m., by I m. in breadth; outside of this bank the .suiuul- 
ings increase rapidly to 30 and 50 fathoms; but within is a channel llm. broad, with M and 
15 fathoms: at night, when approaching Sunda Strait, the soundings will be a good guide in 
passing Fortune Island and Flat Point; Om. off shore are 40 and SO fathoms. 


PASSAGES AND CHANNELS. 


The Channels, or Eoutes, along the W. coast of Sumatra, may be considered ns throe in 
immbor:—That to the W. of all the islands in the open sea, recommended as the host at all tiinc.", 
called the Outer Passage ; the space between the chain of largo islands in the ofling and tho>o 
smaller islands interspersed along the const, which may he called the Middle Passage, and which i-' 
generally from 4 to 10 leagues distant from the shore of Sumatra, and is connected with tlie Inner 
Passage in some places; and the Inner Passage, close along the coast, and betwixt x>omt‘ ‘)f iho 
islands near it. 

The Outer Passage, to the W. of all the islands, in the open sea, is the best of the thrt s:; for 
there, S.W. and Southerly winds often prevail, when N.W. squalls, and variable, baffling wind.',. nu:v 
he experienced close to the land. The middle route should not ho fldlowed when houiul to Uu n!, 
nor at any time, if it can he avoided without inconvenience: for, although it is v\idc, \sl(h f \v 
dangers, and may he adopted by night or day, when the weather is clear and HvouraUc, .slaps nre 
liable to be drifted about by currents when the winds are faint and baffling, there being no .uicliontgo: 
and in some parts towards the main, dangerous coral shoals, from 1 to ^2 and 3 fathoms und..r ilu 
surface, shoot up from deep water at the edge of soundings. 

The Inner Passage has been generally recommended to navigatoi-s; but prohably no sliip sin.aid 
adopt it, unless when trading to different places on the coast, and it should sehlorn be ci?os.'n hy 
slaps hound to the N. iu cither monsoon ; Imt having in many places moderate depths f.ir nr liurin ;- 
occasionally, it is preferable in that respect to the ^Middle one. On account, liowever, cf tli<' 

I numerous small islands and many dangerous shoals, the true jiositions of ^^hich arc not c.n-ei i ly 
determined, it is to sti'angers an intricate and embarrassing piissagc. Ships proceeding 1 y ii me 
generally obliged tt» anchor during the niglU. 

It has been said that all the shoals on this coast are uhile coral rocks, discern'lde fr.iui the 
rnast-head a. mile «>ff in the daytime, even when they are 3 fathoms under watrw. On tlu' contrary, 
many of the shoals consist of black rocks, not discernible until close to them, although covered oulv 
witli" 8 or 10 ft. water: and several ships have gruCiudod upon thci?o shoals i)i the dev time, h/ferc 
they could ho perceived. A good look-out from the mast-head is ncvcrUiolesH u.->eful, partieularlv 
when the sun shines; for many of the dangers will tlien be disccniihle before thiy uro fippreaclied 
\ ery close. Ships hound to parts of the coast situated hctwi.xt Beucoolmt uiid Tappanociy" iuay, in 
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coming from sea, pass through some of the channels formed by the principal islands in the ofTing, 
adopting a safe and convenient one, according to the season and prevailing winds. An account of 
these channels will be found in pages 626 to 630, where the islands arc described. Ships bound to 
the N. part of the coast, anywhere betwixt Tappanooly and Acheen Head, should pass to the N. of 
Hog Island, and make the land near to their port; but when Northerly winds prevail, they ought 
to keep well to windward, and, after making the land, coast along at a moderate distance to the 
place to which they are bound. 

MONSOONS AND CUERENTS. 

The winds on the W. coast of Sumatra arc denominated the S.E. and N.W. monsoons, 
af’reeably to the direction in which the periodical winds are found to blow in S. latitude ; but they 
are subject to great irregularities on this coast, on account of numerous islands in its vicinity ; 
and the two extremities of the island being far distant on different sides of the Equator, the same 
winds cannot be expected at all times to prevail along the whole coast. Whilst the N. part of the 
coast enjoys/ne weather from Oct. to April, N.W. winds with rain and squally weather prevail on 
the S. part." In the opposite season, when the S.E. monsoon is blowing on the S. coast, the N.W. 
monsoon prevails, with squalls and rain, close to the coast in N. latitude; but outside the islands, 
ill the open sea, the wind is then generally between the S. and the S.W. points. 

The S.E. Monsoon, or dry season, generally begins in May, and continues till Oct. In this 
season, synchronous with the S.W. monsoon of the Bay of Bengal, when Southerly winds blow 
more steadily and with greater force than usual, from June until late in Sept., there are no land- 
breezes; at other times, brisk sea-breezes prevail from S.W., and S. in the day, and variable 
breezes from land or from the N. at night. Ships coming from sea in this mpusoon should, if 
bound to Bencoolen, or any other place well to S. of the Equator, endeavour not to fall in \^ith 
the coast to the N. of their port, for several days may be lost in reaching it when Southerly winds 
prevail. The Herculean, bound to Bencoolen, fell in with the Foggy Islands so lato as the 18th of 
Sept., and was seven days getting to her destination, the winds being constantly from the S.E. 
Although the S.E. or Southerly monsoon prevails most on this coast to the S. of the Equatoi, 
Norlh-Westers are liable to blow for a few days at times, particularly about the F. or C. of the 
moon. These N.-lVesters are more common in N. latitude, with Southerly currents and fiequent 
calms, rendering the navigation by the Inner Passage close along the coast very tedious and 
troublesome; more particularly as ships are in many places obliged to anchor in the night, on 
account of surrounding dangers; also in the day, by the prevalence of faint brazes, calms, and. 
contrary currents. The lioyal Hcorge^ bound to Malacca Strait and China, left ladang July 1st, 
and proceeded along the coast by the Inner Passage: she made very slow progress; N.W. winds 
and S. currents made frequent anchoring so indispensable, that it was the 12th before she i cached 
the equator, and the 6th of August when she got to Acheen Head. The frigate Bombay and Lady 
Castlereayh in company, were all July and pai’t of Aug. getting from Bencoolen along the coast 
to the N. by the Inner Passage; had they run out from Bencoolen to the S.W. for 100m., they 
should (with the S.E. trade-wdnd) have made 709 or 800ra. of Westing; and then, with the S.W. 
winds, a fair run to Acheen Head, about a fortnight’s passage. 

The N.W. Monsoon, on the W. coast of Sumatra, particularly in S. latitude, prevails from 
Oct. to April; in some seasons N.W. winds begin early in Oct., but from this month to mid-Jan. 
they usually are strongest, attended often by much thunder, lightning, and rain. In March tho 
hard rains abate, and the weather becomes more favourable. When the land and sea-breezes 
prevail on this coast, which may happen at times in either monsoon, tho sea-breeze sets in between 
10 a.Ml. and noon, subsequent to a calm, and declines with the setting sun. The land-brt'ezo 
begins early in the night, and continues until 8 or 9 o’clock in tho morning, subject to many 
irregularities. To the S. of the equator, unsettled land-winds, squally weather, and rain, prevail 
arerUy in the night during the N.WT monsoon; with sea-breezes at N.W. and W.N.W.,or perhaps 
W., in the day, veering to W.S.W. and S.W. about mid-March, or early in April. In most parts 
of India to the N. of the equator, the N.E. monsoon prevails when the sun is in the S. hemisphero, 
but on the W. coast of Sumatra it is changed to a N.W. monsoon hy the direction of land, biom 
‘pec. to April the weather is often settled and fine in N. latitude, with land and sea-breezes, 
ftt other rimes, particularly in the springs, N.-Westers prevail, which blow stronger than any oilier 
winds upon tin's const. They generally produce a considerable sea, rondering it 
at anchor in the open roads on the coast; and it is very difficult to work U> the N. vslnEt lUo} 

continue. , . n i i i 

Th,j bound to Ponang and Cliii.a. left Iboicoolen iii Oct.: having a .-outhcily 4 at 
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starting, she steered to tlie N., intending to pass out into.the open sea, between the N. end of Se 
Beroo and Pulo Miutao. The wind shifted to N.W„ with frequent hard squalls, much rain, inter¬ 
vening calms, and Southerly currents; with this unfavourable weather very little progress was made 
to the N., and many of the people being disabled from duty by the heavy rains, they were obliged, 
after seven days^ loss of time, to bear away, and pass out, round the S. of the islands, opposite 
Bencoolen. It seems advisable at all times for large ships, bound from Bencoolen to Malacca 
Strait, to steer to the W. far outside of all the islands ; there, in both monsoons, they will certainly 
get much quicker to the N. by keeping in the open sea than by following any of the inside routes. 

THE CURRENT on the W. coa!st of Sumatra is influenced greatly by the wiuds, and seldom 
runs to the N., in either monsoon, except when the wind is blowing stro^ig from S., which will 
happen at times, particularly in S. latitude. When N.W. winds prevail, the current runs with the 
wind to the S.E., and it generally sets in this direction along the coast in both monsoons, parti¬ 
cularly in !N. latitude. To the N. of the Equator, when the current is setting to the S. betwixt the 
coast and islands, it is frequently at the same time running to the N. in tlie open sea, far ouUide 
of them. In Oct., Nov., and Dec., it is often tedious getting to the N., particularly from the 
Equator to Acheen Head, for baffling N.W. winds and S. currents are often found to extend a great 
way out from the coast in these months; particularly in channels among the large islands in the 
offing, the cunrent sets to the S. and S.W.; but in June and July, between Analaboo and Acheen 
Head, the current has been found to set to the N.W., from 20 to 30 m. per day. To the S. of the 
Equator, w’hen at times the Southerly winds blow with strength from June to Oct., a drain of curreiit 
is impelled to the N., at which times it is rather tedious and difficult to work to the S. along the 
coast. The rise of tide on most parts of the coast does not exceed 2 or 3 ft. in the springs; and 
in places not far distant from the Equator it is H. W. about 6 h. at F. and C., or when the moon is 
in the horizon. There is generally a considerable surf on most parts of the coast, highest in tlie 
Southerly monsoon, during spring-tides. 

Ships leaving Malacca Strait in Oct. or Nov., when Westerly winds prevail, should follow the 
track recommended for ships bound out in the S.W. monsoon, that they may benefit by the W. 
sot on the coast of Pedir, and among the islands, or at least avoid the current running into the Strait 
in the offing. The Thames, in Nov., bound out of the Strait to Europe, had the winds from S.W., 
with a current setting in between Pulo Hondo and the South Nicobar, which prevented her getting 
out to the S. of the latter; she was therefore obliged to stand to the N.A\., and passed out betwixt 
Car-Nicobar and the Little Andaman : from thence she made a good passage to St. Helena. The j 
Camden, from Penang Island, could not get out to sea between Pulo Rondo and the Nicobars, owing 
to light winds, and currents setting into the Stimt, and she was obliged to. run buck to Penang, in 
Nov., to get an additional supply of provisions. The Rockingham and fleet, in Nov., sailed fi\>ui 
thence through the Bengal Passage, ^Yith a current setting out of it, and on the lV>llo\ving any, ] 
having been close-hauled with the wind at W.S.W. and S.W., made the Nicobar bearing W. V .\., 
distant 8 leagues, tho current having run 44 m. to the N.E. during the 21 hours. (^SVe Current. ! 
Chart, and Remarks upon Currents.) I 


ISLANDS FRONTING THE W. COAST OF SUMATRA. 


The Cocos Islands (the N. one), in lat. 3° V N., about Ion. 95° 18' E., bearing W. by N. 

8 leagues from the N.W. end of Hog Island, are two small low islands, covered with trees, 
separated by a channel l^in. wide, probably not safe, as breakers project a little way from tho 
islands, with islets or rocks close to the N.-most. The channel, between ihe N. end of Pulo 

Simaloe and tho Cocos, should be approached with great caution in a large ship ; a shoal- 

bank, described to extend about 4 leagues to S.S.E. from the largest Coco, tlm ship doth' siceving 
to tho N.E., shoaled suddenly to 7 and 6.J fathoms. The Greyhound's ]o\\r\\i\\ also shows iljm ilu- 
cliannel is dangerous, unless a ship borrow towards Hog Island, and that if a -hip sv-md in U’ the: 

E., and the S., between Hog Island and the Cocos, she ought never to bring the S. v la-o lo tli.‘ 

N. of N.W., unle.ss In-r distance from it is above 4 leagues. ^ 

PULO SIMALOE, or BARIE, formerly called Hog Island, the N.-inosr of the large islavuls ] 
fronting tho W. coast of {Sumatra, distant from it 22 leagues, extends lu avly N.A\. I v \\ . avul I 

S.E. by E. about 18 leagues; and is about SJ- leagues broad, high, hilly, covered witl. y’vis, and * 

may bo seen 9 or 10 leagues. The N.W. point is in lat. 2° 57' N., about Ion. 0:>'' 1 h; ific i 

E. point in lat. 2° 20' N., Ion. 00° 20' Iv: tlie S. point in hit. 2'-'' 19' N.,^ion. VTi " W. On 1 

both sides of Hog Island there are sudden overfalls on seveval coral paichos I’uu lu' 1 or 2 leagues 
offshore. On one of these, which beai> about S. tnun the S.W. point , there are sny irregular 
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that fronts the E. end of the island there is a iJ-fathoms coral shoal, with 80 fathoms no ground 
c ose to It. As there is no inducement for a ship to stop at this island, nor any safe anchorage 
about It known to navigators, they seldom or never land there, although it is probable there may¬ 
be a harbour within some of the islets that line its E. side. About 4 or 5 m. to the W. of the 
N. point of island, and 2 m. from two islets off that jiart, lies a coral shoal, with 4 or 5 fathoms 
or perhaps less water. The Baring experienced strong N.W. winds and S. currents late in Dec.,’ 
which prevented her from gaming ground to the N., on the W. side of Hog Island; but, after 
passing round its S. e.xtremity, the wind was favourable for proceeding to the N. and no S. current 
in coasting along the E. side of the island. 

Islets near Simaloe. Several islets lie near shore on both sides, and 4 leaf^ues from the 
S. point, he the two Flat Islands, or Pulo Tapak; betwixt them and the S. end ol Ho^ Island 
there IS a good passage, about 3^ leagues wide, having no soundings at 70 fathoms, within 2 m of 
the h..-most Flat Island, in lat. 2° 10' N.; but the ship Barina found 2G fathoms in mid-ol.nn.mi 


the h..-most Flat Island, in lat. 2° 10' N.; but the ship Barmg found 20 fathoms in mid-channel. 
The water in general is deep near these islands, but with the N. part of the N. island bearing 
V:‘ ^ Y “■ ® P Suffolk passed over part of a coral shoal; the rocks plainly seen under 

the bliips bottom ; but the hurrj of tacking prevented sounding till about in 11 to 15 fathoms • but 
It was supposed that there were not more than 4 or 5 fathoms; and farther towards the islands 
the water appeared more shoal. 

Pulo Tapak N.W. point is in lat. 2° 11' N., Ion. 96° 32' E.; and their S. end is about 
3 leagues to S.E. of that, or in lat. 2° 3' N. 


BANTAK, or EANIA, distant 14 leagues E.S.E. from the S. end of Hog Island, 
consist of two principal islands with a channel (4 m. broad) between ; one lying to the N.E. of the 

.®f’ several islets near them. From the S.E. side of the E.-raost, or large island, a chain 
01 islets and some shoals project considerably; but by keeping near the Banyaks, there is a safe 
channel between them and Passage Island, which lies to the E. of the chain. {See page OOD). 
At the N. end of Great Eanyak there is a bay, in lat. 13^ N., with coral shoals and a grouj) of 
Lslands fronting it; there is a passage'into it betwixt the two W. islands, and shelter inside, with 
10 to 9 fathoms, w'ater; a ship may also anchor outside these islands, but the soundings are very 
irregular, and the bottom generally coral. The N. end of Great Banyak and the adjoining islands 
that form this bay bear nearly E. by N. from the Flat Islands, and there is a channel between 
them 8 leagues broad. On the N.-most Banyak Island there is a peaked hill like a sugar-loaf. 
The S. end of the S.W. Banyak is in lat. 1° 59' N., and Ion. 97° 8' E.; Kamelion Bay, lying to 
the E. and N. of this, affords good shelter from N.-Westers; the island is safe all round, except 
one known rock off the W. end. 

^ Passages. There is a passage betwixt the first and second islands that lie off the S.E. end 
of tne Great Banyak, with irregular soundings in it, corally bottom ; and third, or Middle Island, 
round and Ingh, of the same appearance qb the second, lies to the S. of it 4 m.; there are various 
depths in a safe passage betwixt them, generally from 36 to 28 and 19 fathoms, by keeping nearly 
in mid-channel. Ship coming from the N.W., if bound direct to Tappauooly with a fair wind, may 
steer for these islands, and pass to the S. of them, or between the two S.-most, then proceed to 
the E., to pass 2 leagues to the N. of Bird Island ; thence a direct course may be steered for the 
I N. entiance of lappanooly Bay. Some persons adopt the channel about 5 leagues to the N. of 
I Pulo Bar^ak, and fiom thence steer E., to go between Passage Island and the coast, as the channel 
, between Pulo Banyak and Hog Island, on either side of the Flat Islands, is safe. That between 
the Banyaks and the N. end of Pulo Nias, is equally safe: but the channel to the S. of Pulo Nias 
is considered the best when bound to Tappanooly with Southerly winds. 

Pulo Oujong Batoe, the N.E. Banyak, lies 10 m. to N.E. of the Great Island; it is 
surrounded by a reef, and a cluster of islefi lie to the S. of it. Passage Island (sos page 005) 
bears E. by N., 11 m. from Batoe; the channel between them lies J w'ay from the latter. Pulo 
Rongi-heh, the S.E. islet, is in lat. 2° 10' N., Ion. 97° 28 E.; and the sea for at least 5 leagues 
to S.E. appenrs clear of dange r. 

PBXO NYAS, or NIAS, the largest island off the W. coast of Sumatra, extends nearly in a 
S.E. direction for 25 leagues, and is 4 to 10 leagues in breadth. The N. extreme bears S. from 
Pulo Banyak 91 leagm s, and 9 m. to N.E. by N. of tin's extremity lies the small island Pulo Baby, 
in lat. T” 12' N., Ion. 97° 25' E., with a i?-fathoms bank clo.se to it on the S. side, and a safe 
channel between it and the N. end of Pulo Nyas. Many islets line the shores of Pulo Nias at 
different jilaces: some o.n the W. side, stretch out al)out 3 leagues; of these the N.-most cluster, 
Pulo Boenga, in lat. 1° 12' N., lies 12 m. S. by E. from the N.W. point of Pulo Nias, and shoals 
have been found botwcei' them ; there is snid to be /d.so a shoal at 3 m. from the N.W. part of 
Bocuga. Altliougli tho const is sleep in sonje places there is aneliorago inside the group of small 
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islands on theS.W. side, at the entrance of Seirombo River. .Also close to the S. pouit there is 
coed anchorage in an excellent bay, where bullocks, buffaloes, goats, and poultiy are p cn i i , . 

S ”..”r Tho ,»uvi ..t oo,»a«d.. te .t ,0 ‘“f ~xt 

SOLicrality of Malays. There is anchorago inside the islands and sh^s si.Io’and 

Kiver: there are also other places \vhere a ship leight anchor occasion, y, ^ ^ ^ - 

bf.twixt the E. and S. points of the island. There is a line river about S b.W . fiom i ^ • 

where a ship may anchor in 10 or 11 fathoms, .about N. from the ri\er. n , . ,. 

high, well clothed with trees, and partly cultivated by the natives foi rite, ^ ‘ ^ 

inhabited; according to Dutch accounts having above 150,000 sou b , ^ 

stature, and fairer than those of the adjacent coast; the women ^ ^ t'n a annuallv 

demand at Batavia and other Dutch settlements; to which fi*om oOO to o *% 

purchased here, were carried away in small vessels. The islandeis aie a semi ci\i i ^ 
tural race. The Malays, who rule over them, are but few in number, and li\c iiiuci. , 

Sitolie, on the N.E. coast, in lat. 18' N. -.n/ ;i foviTi^ to 

The N. Point, Oniong Lojang, is in lat. 1® N., Ion. 9/ 19 ^an a \ n d bv 

the W., in tho bottom of which Lapuw Village stand^ givii^_ its name 

Pule Pandjang and other islets. The W. Cape of Pulo llia3,_ called I-e^ang, * ' 

1° ‘.15' N., Ion. 96° 68' E., and Pulo Boenga lies 13 m. to S. *■ E. of tins; Seroemboe, o 
Vilkfre is 40 m to S E. of Lebang. The Dragon brig, from Bengal, bound to New hontb M a! 
touched at Seirombo for refreshments in June; and as might be ‘J 

surf then rolled over Seirombo Bar. Silorongaug Village lies m a sma 1 bay faced iMth coral ly K. 
which rLder the inside of them smooth for proas; to the S. ot the village, fresh water is got fioin 

' tSko W islands, fronting Seirombo Bay. shelters it m a measure from the sea: 

iii^iBSSSssswsm 

tie ... ““ 

Imuiter w. 8“>'‘ “'‘“‘S.;. “I »»■' 6o« S™". 

• 11 ’ • int 0° 54' N wlierc trade is carried on in preas : many isles lino the umst v 

S m'£ S sll “ but tlie w/being m.ro ,mooll.... a.« E-»«. 1>« «' P«'» Xi.. !• ..■“"'y 

nIm i“m'l,a»”f-™y t. Siimbaiv.; a..d a skoal i. i»>A.J on Iho oto» »« 5 <•> «' 

.f s«a...» ...... b.... ..,«.i.u.d.. 

’"'‘““'TbOTnhiU Bank, off tho S. end of Pulo Nias, sounded upon in the DnnM 
18 faUi unsTad and shells, with Pulo Nias bearing from N. to NA\ .. distant fr...ni ’a; i<>t j>bo .^ 
8 m It seems probable that the supposed danger. Lady Barlow RmtAvr.i, might ^ ^ ^, 

suong cnrLits I tides, producing ripplings like breakers, but it will bo proper to keep „,-oe. 

''^“'^■pnlo"£ofin‘ktO° 4' S., Ion. 97° 57' E.. is 13 leagues about S. by E. of Puk Nia.-. and 

may ale g'-oJj lyii!g^o S.E.’of Pulo Nias and 


and Ayer Bangios (.re P“ge they are i.u.c 

daiH.neraud other forest piroducts is carried on ‘p'l’,.rui Mi< se, 

..cntral and large.^t Island.,/ome% c«/W Nantian by ’''"S ° cirPulo 

l.nt the native name of which is.,nid ^ he Batoa, . ho 1 ext b 


l.nt the native name 01 wi.m.i is .,nm aS. hv E. direction, to lai. >1° 46' S., leang 

Nias, extending from lat. 0 I b.. Ion. 98 34 „ai> r lar',. isb.nds. E mo.l. ,ntdv 

about 15 leagues in length and 2 m breadth. ^ a.envs, boih on th.: E. and 

elevated and hilly, covered with tree>, and man) b ^ harhouis, anl'iiiowiL 

W. sides, with moderate depths among them, aiu j.' , .f projecting It m. tvom it; and a 

to Europeans The N.E. pom of the island is a , 5 ^- ., Dutch in lat. 0° 5' 

few miles to the S., on the E. side is fotmed a hay, call.'d t..nn- i>aj J 
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S., where the Greyhound packet lay several day^ in March, and procured a few poultiy, pigs, and 
cocoa-nuts at a dear rate from some natives, who came from the N. part of the island; the water 
got in a creek on^the Miutao shore was brackish. 

Numerous Islands lie off the N. and W. sides of Tanah Massa; of these, Pulo Memong is 
the N.-most, which lies 8 leagues to W. of Pulo Pinie, and 3 leagues due N. from the N.W. point 
of Tanah Massa. Logo Islet lies nearly mid-way from the latter island to Pinie; the only safe 
channel being between Lago and Pinie. ‘Pulo Biang, the N.W. Island of the Batoe Group, is in 
lat. 0^ 5' N., Ion. 98° 15' E.; to the S. of it comes Pulo Lorang (whose centre is cut by the 
Equator), with an islet half-way towards Biang. Between Lorang and the principal island there 
are two or tliree more, and plenty more farther S. Pulo Sigata, the S.W.-most of these, has its 
S. end in lat. 0° 15' S., which is 20 m. to S E. by E. of Pulo Simoe. Padang boats are said to go 
annually to Mintao for dammer and oil. These W. islands are little known and dangerous to 
approach, .being lined with reefs and high breakers, and no soundings near them. Tanah Ballah 
is a large island (the mere outline of which is faintly drawn on the charts), lying between Tanah 
Massa and Pulo Bodjo; this last is about a league from the S. point of Ballah, and is a small, 
sloping island, situated in about lat 0° 44' S., Ion. 98° 26' E.; said to have soundings of 80 or 40 
fathoms between it and the point, with reefs 9 m. to the S.E. and S., in lat 0° 50' S., between it 
and the N.W. end of Se Beeroo, or Siberoet. 

PULO JPINIE, or BATOA, but Cassanie is said to be the name given to it by natives, 
8 leagues to the N.E. of the N. end of Tanah Massa, or nearly mid-way between it and Natal, is 
of considerable extent, stretching nearly E. and W, 6 leagues, having some islets and shoals off its 
S.E. end for 8 m., which have been already mentioned at page 609; and a chain of islands and 
shoals extends from it over toward Tanah Massa. The S. end of Pinie bears E. by N. from the 
N.E. point of Tanah Massa. Off the N.E. part of Pinie, a coral reef extends off shore nearly 
5 m. A ship coming from the W., and bound to Natal,, may proceed through the great channel 
formed between the S. end of Pulo Nias and these islands, leaving Tanah Massa and Pinie to the S. 
This channel is safe, witli a good look-out, but the prudent navigator will be cautious when ueai 
any islands during the night, as they are not yet sufficiently e.xplored. , 

Siberoet Strait, between the large island of that name and Pulo Badjo, is deep and safe (so 
far as yet known), and forms the best passage in the N. monsoon for approaching Padang, on the 
coast of Sumatra, from the open sea. When N.W. winds prevail, a ship steering for it ought to 
keep v^ell to the N., and make the S. end of Pulo Bodjo, then steer to the S.E. for the N. v>, part 
of Siberoet, to give a berth to the reef betw'een them ; afterwards, she may keep within 3 or 4 m. 
of the N. side of the latter island, in steering to the E. through the channel; a stranger, however, 
ought not to run through it in the night, unless in necessity. The ship Hermes, of Calcutta, \sas 
unfortunately wrecked on the reef that bounds the N. side of the channel, by not keeping over 
towards the N. end of Siberoet. The Cornelia, by keeping within 4 m. of this island, carried regular 
soundings of 20 and 19 fathoms through the channel; and the breakers on the mid-channel shoal 
were only seen from mast-head. 

The MENTAWIE ISLANDS. Siberoet, formerly called Se Beeroo, or North Pora, and 
Great Fortune by the Dutch, extends nearly N.N.W. and S.S.E. 22 leagues, the N.E. point being 
in lat. 0° 56' S., Ion. 98° 57' E., and from this the N.W. point bears W. by S., distant 7 leagues, 
and that bears nearly S..E. from Pulo Bodjo, distant 7 leagues, which is the breadth of Siberoet 
Channel; but directly in the middle of it there is a reef of breakers, very extensive; the brig OUve 
Branch, in passing to the S. of it, saw breakers extend towards the Batoe Islands as far as could be 
discerned from the mast-head, and the S. part of them seemed to be about mid channel between 
Tanah Ballah and Se Beeroo. The N.W. point of Siberoet is in lat. 1° 0' S., and about 7 leagues 
to W. by S. of its N. point, forming the S. side of the channel. Although little frequented, this 
'inpeai’s to be a good channel, convenient for ships bound from the W. to Padang, being opposite to 
that place. Siberoet is generally high- land, covered with wood, higher in the middle tlian towards 
tlie sides with a sandy beach in many parts, and a great surf breaking often upon shore. On the 
N.E. side some small islands are said to lie a little way off; others are situated near the S.W. side 
and k point: betwixt tiicse and the principal island there is a channel, with regular soundings iroin 
16 to ‘‘*0 fathoms The snow Jenny went through between the small islands and Siberoet. A ship 
intcndhic to proceed to the Sumatra coast, by the Siberoet Channel, and having been forced to 
leeward of it by the N.W. winds, may occasionally pass through the Seajlonrr Strait to the 8. of the 
latter On the S.W. side of Siberoet there are while cliffs a httle to the N. of the N.W. island 
that forms the channel; and this island has breakers and foul ground stretching from it to tlio 
N W and W 

Lipa, the S.W island off Siberoet, is in lat. V 53' S., Ion. 99° 6' E.; and the S. (.'.xtremity 
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of the great island itself is about 4 m. more to the N. The S. point of West Island, off the S.E. 
point of Siberoet, is in lat. 1° 56' S., Ion. 99° 21' E. 

Seaflower Channel, between the Islands Siberoet and Sipora, is bounded on the W. by West 
Islet, and another called Karamatjil, off the S.E. point of Siberoet; and on the E. side by the 
Islets Po Renda and Setan near the N. end of Sipora. These islets bear about E. by S. and W. by 
N. from each other, distant 13 m. The channel is 9 m. wide, clear of danger; and no soundings at 
30 fathoms in passing through. The Siboeroe Islands is the name given by the Dutch to those that 
term the S. side of this channel. Setan, the N. island, has its N.W. point in lat. 1° 57' S., and 
Ion. 09° 32' E., and Hurlock Bay lies to S. of this. 

SIPORA, or SE PORA, or SIKABOIJ, extends from about lat. 2° 0' S., nearly S.E., to Capo 
Marlborough, in lat. 2° 25' S., Ion. 99° 47' E., which is the S. point of the island, it being 11 leagues 
in length, and nearly half that breadth at the N. part, tapering gradually to the S. extremity. It is 
mostly covered with wood, and rather less elevated than Siberoet. Both these islands are distant 
h'om 17 to 19 leagues from the coast of Sumatra. A httle E. of the N.W. point of Se Pora, and 
directly S. of Setan Island, is Hurlock Bay, with soft ground in it, and moderate depths for 
anchorage; and a narrow channel leads from it to an inner bay or harbour, farther inland to S.W. 
Ihe outer bay being open to N.E. winds, the inner one must be preferred; and in passing through 
the narrow channel, the starboard shore should be approached more closely than the opposite side, 
which is rocky. This harbour is sheltered from all winds inside the point on the starboard side, 
where there is a red, sandy beach, and anchorage in 8 to 10 fathoms, or in 5 or 6 fathoms close to 
shore: the depths in the narrow passage going in are from 4 to 6 or 7 fathoms. From Cape Tilicroo, 
the N.E. extreme of the island, to the entrance of Hurlock Bay, a reef projects a great way out 
from shore. 

The E. coast of Se Pora extends from Cape Tilleroo S.S.E. 8^ leagues to Cape IMarlborough, 
and in this space there arc two considerable bays; Se Ooban Bay, 2-^ leagues to the S. of Cape 
Tilleroo, and Se Labba Bay, 7 m. more to the S. Se Ooban Bay, in lat. 2° 12' S., may bo known 
by a large tuft of trees on the starboard side going in; the course into it is S.W., and a ship should 
keep in mid-channel, in from 21 ta 30 fathoms, to avoid rocks projecting from the points on < leh 
side. There is a brook of fresh water at the N.W. part of the bay, but the best anchorage is in tli< * 
S. part, with the point on the S. side the entrance bearing about N.E., in moderate depths, from 
8 to 12 or 11 fathoms. Se Labba, or Sikityie Bay, is Imown by a round, peaked hill, close to its 
S. side, called Turk s Cap, in lat. 2° 18' S., seen from both sides of the island. In entering this 
hay, the course is about S.W., and the depths 45 and 40 fathoms, decreasing to 14 or 12 fathoms, 
inside. Rocks project from both points, but farthest from that on the S. side, which must have a 
good berth in passing. There is a coml shoal nearly in the middle of the bay, eve n with the 
water’s edge, to the S. of which the bottom is muddy, and proper for anchorage. At either of those 
hays a ship may be supplied with wood, water, a few hogs, yams, some poulUy, and cocoa-nuts, from 
the people of tlie few straggling villages on this side of the island. Between Capes Tilleroo and 
Marlborough, the E. coast of So Pora is generally steep, but rocks project a considerable wav from 
shore in some places, particularly to the S. of Turk’s Cap ; and from abreast of it soundings extend 
along the coast towards Cape Marlborough, in lat. 2° 25' S., Ion. 99° 47' E., which is WulF aiu) 
moderately elevated, fronted by rocks 1J m. off shore. 

The W. Coast is also rocky, with some small islands adjoining, and the sea breaks high u)>on 
the shore; hut the W. side is said to be destitute of inhabitaiUs. 'Two of these islands, about 
1 leagues to the W. of Capo klarlborough, lie close to shore, and near each other; they are losv 
and (hit, covered with cocoa-nut trees, and rocky to sea-ward. 

Sipora Strait, the channel between tlie S. end of So Pora and N. Pager Island, is alunit 
3 leagues broad, and safe; there are soundings from 20 to 40 fathoms on a coral bank that streiehrs 
aciDss betwixt the islands, wlien Turk’s Cap and Cape Marlborough are in one, bearing about N.W. 
by N.: and farther to the E. there is no ground. About 4 m. S. by E. i E. from Cape IMarlbcrungl!, 
ill thf! recently published chart, a shoal is said to exist 1.1 m. N. and 8. by 2 ni. E. and W. 

NORTH PAGER, formerly called N. Poggy, or N. Nassau Island, is O.J leagues long Oxun 
N. to S., and two-thirds in breadth; the N. point, called Capo Cuddalore, being in ln.t. 2^' 31' S., 
Ion. 99° 57' I’k, and bearing S.E. from Cape Marlborough on Se Pora, distant 11 in. The 8. peird, 
in lat. 2° 51' 8., forms the W. side of Sikakap Strait, which separates the N. and 8. Poggy Islands 
from each other. They arc both high, covered with wood, and may ho .soini Id or 15 leagues. On 
the W. coast of N. Poggy there is a group of islets, with jiassage.s and anclmrage between tin' 
N.-nio.st of them, called Pulo Lauho T.aubo; but the l)C.st cliannel to the anchorage is round the 
N. end of thi.s Island, from which projects a reef; and on the E. side, betwixt the Island and the 
l>,)ggy shore, the road, where a ship may anchor in 12 or 13 talhoms, sheltered from all winds 
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excepting those tlmt blow from the N.‘ Se Lauho Laubo, or Silaboe Yaboe Viliage, is situated on 
the side of a rivulet at the S.E. side of the bay, where water may be procured. Battoo Mongo, 
another village, lies near the S.W. point of the Island, which is low laud, and from thence to the 
S. entrance of the Sikakap Strait, the coast stretches nearly E. about 3 leagues, and is rocky, with 
liigh breakers upon the shore. 

Sikakap, or Se Cockup Strait runs up to N., then curves round to N.E., containing very 
small islets at the S. part, and throughout the channel, which, although safe, is not a mile wide in 
some places. The passage to enter from the S., is between the Island Pulo Serosso, contiguous to 
N. Poggy, and two called Pulo Supaw, near S. Poggy, by keeping in mid-channel; and on the 
Wo side of the other islands inside, where the depths are from 10 to 15 fathoms. Along the N.W. 
point of S. Poggy, tliroughout the Strait, there are small bays or coves, with soft bottom and regular 
soundings, w'here a ship may occasionally anchor out of tide: for it runs 3 knots,' at times, in middle 
of the passage. Se Cockup River is opposite the N.W. point of S. Poggy, on the W. shore, where 
fresh water may be procured; and the village of that name is several miles up river: there is also 
fresh water under the high land at N. Poggy S.E. point, which forms the N. side of entrancaof the 
Strait. This entrance is very narrow, the small Island Tongo being raid-way; and the points and 
islands having rocks projecting a little from them; but there are 20 fathoms in middle of the 
nan*ow passage betwixt the island and S. Poggy Point. A little outside the Stait, about ^ m. 
E. from the point on the N. side, there is a reef of rocks, even with the water s edge. 

Pulo Serasso, in lat. 2° 60' S., Ion. 100®. 0' E., at the S. end. of Strait, is separated from 
N. Poggy by a very narrow channel, with from 5 to 10 ft. water in it; fronting which there is a 
small island, ha\ung a rock upon it resembling a thatched house when viewed from the S.W. The 
sea breaks with great \iolence upon the rock, and upon the low rocky shore to tlie W. Captain 
J. C. Ross anchored in this Strait, and cut a new foremast for his shin, the Borneo^ near the shore 
of N. Poggy Island, of an excellent species of timber; called katookef oy natives ; and although the 
size required \vas 08 ft., the chief difficulty was to find a tree small enough, those of inferior size 
near bhore having been cut down by the natives, to split into planks for the Padang and Bencoolen 
markets, where the timber of late yearn has come into repute. The first tree cut down measured 
97 ft. below the branches, and 28 in. diameter at the smallest part; and this being too large, 
Captain Ross was obliged to select a smaller one: the mast formed of this tree was carefully 
examined in Aug., 1826, whilst the Borneo was lying in the river Thames, and found to bo 
perfectly sound. He says that the shores of this Strait furnish the best and most conveniently 
obtained spars of any place known in tliose seas. The natives assisted in cutting the spar, and 
getting it on board, and thought themselves amply remunerated by a present of coarse cutlery, 
bead.-, and small checked handkerchiefs, of about 10 dollars’ value altogether. 

SOUTH PAGER, or S. NASSATT ISLAND, extends from Sikakap Strait, in lat. 2® 45' S., 
about S.E. by S. 12i leagues, to the S. point, in lat. 3® 20' S., about Ion. 100® 24' E., and it is 
from 2 to 4 leagues in breadth. Several small islands lie contiguous to the W. coast, but the coast 
itself docs not appear to have been examined at all. On the E. side, 4 leagues to the N. of 
S. point of Island, four small islands form a circular group, with a harbour inside; the channel 
between the two N.-niost islands has 10 fathoms in it, and there are from 0 to 14 fathoms inside 
the harliour. This Is generally called S.E. Harbour, which is the only place of shelter on the 
E. side of S.^ Boggy ; but Laboe an Dyan Bay, in lat. 3® 5' S., seems to afford some shelter from 
S. winds. Soundings extend along it to the N. point, w’hcre a vessel may occasionally anchor, 
opposite to some of the small villages. The sea-coast of the Poggy Islands, in several places where 
tlie laiul is low, abounds ^vith cocoa-nuts; some small spots have been planted with pepp6r vines, 
hut 5hc' natives are averse to labour. It is said, that on each of the three large islands, N. and 
S. Poggy and Se Pora, there waire about 800 inhabitants when Captain Forrest was there. The 
ti Ic am ng these, and the other islands which form the chain, rises from 3 to 5 ft. in the springs; 
but citiTciits often run with the prevailing winds. 

Soeman and Mongo, are two small Islands, situated to the E. of South Poggy. Mongo lies 
Umii. N.K. of its S. point; and to the S.E. about 15 m. off, stands Sandion Island, formerly called 
Larg, in lar. 3® 29' S., Ion. 100® 38' E. A .small, round Eland, with tree j.s on it, lies close to the 
E. of Larg, joined to the reef which surrounds them. Bergen is disUint from Larg 41 leagutis, 
and ihc chamicl between them is.ScTfe. There appear to be some Coral Banks to the W. of Sandion, 
very little known, |>robjd)ly not d.angcrous. The Eiirt)pa, steering J'IS.E. to pass to the S. of 
Siinili..!!, hn-l ^rroaiid fathoms, next cost J7, 10. 8, and 4 fathoius; she then hauled off S.W., 
and d'‘e)ioned in half an hour to 05 fatlionis, no ground. When in 4 fathotns. upon this coral shoal, 
• m pidiit of Sandion bore hi. by N-. about 8 Itagws. Until this shoal is better known, it will 
bo pni'bait to keep 4 kagut s from tho W. side of Sandion, in steering to jpass it to the S. 
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The David Scott, Captain Thornhill, in May, had 25 fathoms, hard bottom, the centre of 
Sandion or Larg bearing N.W., distant at least 3 leagues, and the small isle off the E. end of Lavg 
N.N.W. J W. about 10m.; being nearly calm, sent the boat to sound at 2 or 3 cables from the 
ship, and she found the same bottom. As other coral spots may probably exist in the vicinity of 
Larg, not yet discovered, it seems prudent to give this island a good berth on all sides. The 
channel between Larg and S, Foggy seems wide and safe, by the account of the Addington, which 
ship passed through it. 

Trieste Island, in lat. 4^ 3' S., and Ion. 101° 3' E. (centre), may be seen about 5 leagues 
from the deck of a large ship. It is small, extending 2J m. N.E. and S.W., nearly surrounded by 
reel; but there is a coral bank of soundings stretching 3 or 4 m. from it on the W. side, and also 
on the E. side, where a vessel may anchor occasionally in 25 or 30 fathoms, if drifted near it by 
the current during calm w^eather; and some fresh water may be got upon the island in the rainy 
season. With Trieste bearing N.N.E. about 12 m., the David Scott had soundings from 65 to 
85 fathoms, when passing. The channel between this island and Larg is spacious and safe. 

the S.-most of the large islands fronting the W. coast of Sumatra, and distant 
from it 19 leagues, is 5 leagues in extent from E. to W., of irregular form, having a level appear¬ 
ance when viewed far off, and seen about 7 or 8 leagues from the deck. It is fortified by a rocky 
shore, with high breakers mostly all round, the rocky ledges projecting out 2 or 8 m." in some 
places, with irregular soundings about a league farther out, over a bottom of coral rock. Engano 
Bay, on the E. side, to the N. of the S.E. point, fs inside four small islands, with anchorage over 
a sandy bottom, and shelter from most winds in the upper part of it, which extends considerably 
into the laud. The islands are surrounded by rocks, except the innermost small sandy one, which 
lias 8 or 4 fathoms close-to, on the inside, and anchorage near it, over a sandy bottom. TIic 
channel leading into tlie bay is betwixt the two outennost islands, having 18 fathoms in mid¬ 
channel, and 7 to 4 fathoms, white sand, inside, between the inner island and the N. point of bay, 
and here it is narrow and bounded by rocks. To the N. of the bay there is a small stream of fresh 
water, but the landing in most parts is difficult; it abounds with good timber, fine fish, yams, and 
cocoa-nuts. Her Majesty’s ship Dover grounded near Amsterdam Island, the largest of those 
fronting the bay. Whilst watering here, the crews of the Dover's boats w’ere attacked by natives, 
and several of the people speared. 

The S.E. point of Engano is in lat. 5° 30^ S., Ion. 102° 19^ E.; and the mid-channcl entrance 
into Engano Bay lies 4 m. to N.E. of that point. The island is well inhabited by people nearly of 
ilie same colour, but stouter and more active, than the Malays. They go without clothing, and aro 
armed with spears, made of hai*d w^ood, pointed with bone or iron, which they use for striking fish; 
they have canoes that carry six or eight men. The N. coast is bold, having no soundings fi'om 
3 to 5 in. off; the beach consists mostly of sand, but inrsome places the shore is rocky. 

From the N. point, in lat. 5° 18' S., the coast e.xtends E.S.E. 10 m. to a point, and from this 
another point bears S.S.E., 2 m. At 2 m, to S. of the latter lies North Island, covered with trees, 
and, excepting a small opening on the W. side, it is surrounded by acoml reef, partly dry at I.. W., 
but having deep water close-to all round. South Island, distant 2 m. S. by W. from North Island, 
is also covered with trees, and surrounded by a reef, excepting the W. side, which has a sandv 
beach bold to approach. The entrance lies between these tw^o islands. Middle Island, about 2 m". 
\\. by N. of S. Island, is very conspicuous from the sea, having a high sandy beach, with a tuft of 
trees on the centre. A reef extends from this island to the S.S.E. and E., but it is bolder to 
ai)|)roach on the N. and W. sides. Sandy IsHhd, bearing N.N.W., less than > m. fr.)m ^Middle 
Island, is not more than 6 ft. above the sea, and a reef projects from it both to the E. and W. ; 
but on the N. side it is bold, with 8 fathoms close to the beach. The reef of the main isliiul 
proj(?cts far out towards Sandy Island, rendering the passage narrow, though puifectly safe, the 
reefs being stoop-to on both sides, with 10 and 11 fathoms in the channel. I’he [)assag6 bct\Nc. ii 
Sandy and ^Middle Islands is still narrower, with 11 fathoms, waiter, and equally safe. 'Hio pa--.igo 
between Middle and South Islands has 16 and 17 fathoms, and is also safe, by keeping near to 
Seutli Island until it bear to the N.E. Betw'eon South Island and the low’ S.E. peint of the niuin 
island, there is no passage even for a boat. The* passage between North Island and the nmiu 
^hould not 1)0 attempted, as the reef extends far out from the coast, rendering ihc passage viuy 
narrow. Outside ot i\lid(llo and Sandy Islands there is shelter from the [uevailing wiirls in 
eithei monsoon, in 12 to 14 fathoms, saiid, good anchorage; and plenty of wood inav be got from 
either of the outer islands: l)iit as water can only be procured in tho inner bay, to the N. of the 
village, a ship rev^uiring a supply should anchor tiiero, to protect lier boats and people, the natives 
being treacherous A vessel may anchor in 4, 5, or 0 fathoms, sand and mud, within litrlo iiu»rc 
than a mile of the creek, keeping nearest the 8. shore, in most placed a sandy beacli, bold to 
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approach, the trees growing quite into the water in some parts. The S.E. point of Engano is low 
and sandy, covered partly by a range of Palmyra trees. The reef projects from this point 2 m. to 
the E , and joins that from South Island, having very high breakers. The S. point, 7^ m. W. 
from the S.E. point, projects in an acute angle, having, about a mile distant to the S.E., a pyramid 
or black rock, about 8 ft. above water. Between these points the coast forms a concavity, fronted 
by the coral reef, at 1 to m. distant, on which the sea breaks high in many places. In sailing 
along this part of the coast at 4 m. distance, no danger appeared from the masthead, e.xcepting the 
reef which is steep-to. 

The W. point, in lat. 5° 24' S., Ion. 102° 5' E., bears from the S. point about N.W., distant 
9 m.; but the coast between them forms a concavity, having a small island near it, surrounded by 
a coral reef to sea-ward, projecting above ^ ra., with high breakers. Here the land is higher, 
seems better cultivated, and has more inhabitants than any other part of the coast. The coral reef that 
fortifies this coast must be very dangerous to approach in strong S.W. winds. From the W. point, 
the N. part of island bears N.E. 8 m., the coast between them forming two intermediate points, 
from which the reef projects above a mile, with soundings near it from 35 to 25 fathoms. Sound¬ 
ings of 35 to 15 fathoms are obtained on most parts of the S. coast, at the distance of J m, to 2 m, 
from the reef. Formerly ships steering for Sunda Strait’ during the N.W. monsoon, when not 
certain of their longitude, endeavoured to get a sight of this island. 

SUNDA* STRAIT. 

Simda Strait-i" has two channels, "which lead into it from the W., the small channel between 
the W. end of Java and Princes Island, and the great channel to the N. of this island, betwixt it 
and the S. Coast of Sumatra. 

The S. Coast of Sumatra, between the Flat Point on the W., and Tanjong Toca or Hog 
Point on the E., occupies 70 rn. of longitude, and is indented by two large bays, the shores of which 
are fronted by numerous islands and rocks. 

SEMANKO, or KEYSER BAY, formed between Cape Rada, or Ketyil (fonnerly called Tan¬ 
jong Chinna) on the W., and Tanjong Tekoos on the E., indents the land about 10 leagues in a 
N.W. direction, and is 6 leagues wide at the entrance, having various depths, from 40 to 100 fathoms, 
decreasing to 10 and 15 fathoms inside. Along the W. shore, and at the upper part, the anchorage 
is good over a muddy bottom, but exposed to the S.E. winds. Tampan Bay is only an open bight, 

3 m. to the N. of Chinna Point, but the ground is good for anchoring about a mile from the shore 
in 12 or 15 fathoms. The village of Bonie stands at the N.W. angle of the Bay, near the mouth 
of a rivulet, the water of which is said to be good; boats, however, will find it difficult to enter. 
There appear to be other rivulets along the head of the Bay to the E.; the shores are generally low% 
and the land marshy near the sea, but in some places there are pepper plantations. To the N. of 
the Bay stands a high, conical mountain, called Paraanka, or Pemanco Peak, 7,400 ft. high, in lat. 
5° 25' S., Ion. 104° 41' E.; and to the E., between it and Lampoon Bay, there are other mountains, 
the highest of them called Lampoon Peak, or Deba, in lat. 5° 30' S., Ion. 104° 52' E., and about 
6,500 ft. high. These mountains are discernible a great way at sea in clear weather, by ships 
approaching Sunda Strait. There is a rocky shoal near Betong, or Poelou Point, which projects 
more than a mile in the offing. 

Pulo Laboean, formerly called Tubooan, or Keyser Island, situated in raid-entrance of the 
bay, is high, bold, and safe to approach, the channel on either side of it being spacious'and clear of 
danger; but the water is deep, and the bottom rocky in some places. On the N.E. side of the 
island there is anchorage in 15 or 10 fathoms, sandy bottom, about a mile from shore; and near 
f the E. point there is a salt-water creek, having 6 ft. water at the entrance, with fresh water at its 
! head, where a supply may be procured. There are some pepper plantations on the island, and tall i 
trees at the E. end, fit for masts. | 

Kalang-bayang Harbour, or Caloombyan, on the E. side of Keyser Bay, is small, but safe, ! 
Blioltered from all winds, with sufficient depths of w’ater for large ships, and well adapted for a fleet 
in want of refreshments, as every supply may be obtained, and the delay in the S.E. monsoon would i 
not be BO great here as at Batavia. This Harbour lies nearly E.N.E. from the high part of Keyser 
Island, and may easily be discerned by Pulo Eyoe and Pulo Clappa, two small islands lying about a 
I mile outside, having a safe channel with 25 fathoms, water, between them. Mount Kalang-bayang, ' 

! or Tanka, i.s a fine land-mark to E. by N. of the harbour, in lat. 5° 45' S., Ion. 105° 7' E., and 
’ about 3,400 ft. hidi. The inner harbour is convenient for the native trade, as small vessels can 
1 

* The Dutch Clovernmcnt have placed coopt lights between the cbannels of Sunda and Banka Straits. 
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load and unload alongside the beach, and the village is 5 m. from the landing-place, situated in a 
valley, apparently a healthy spot. To sail into the harbour in the N.W. monsoon, enter by the 
W. passage formed between Pulo Clappa and the N. point, Taujong Napal, where the depths are 
from 30 to *22 fathoms. In the S.E. monsoon, enter between PuIq Clappa and Pulo Eyoe, if you 
have a steady breeze. The E. passage between Pulo Eyoe and the main is only safe for small 
vessels: both the islands are bold, having 22 fathoms, water, close to them. The Rover Rocks 
he nearly ^ im off the S. point of the Harbour. To clear them, when abreast of Pulo Clappa, the 
S. point of Keyser Island should be kept just open to the S. of Pulo Clappa; and with this mark, 
steer in till Oogooron Point bears N"., which forms tlie N. side of entrance of the inner harbour; 
then anchor in 9 or 10 fathoms,"black mud; but in all parts of the Harbour a ship may safely 
anchor, there being no invisible danger. In the N.E. part of the bay, fresh water may be obtained 
from a small rivulet. Kiloang Bay, which lies about 5 m. S.E. of Kalang-bayang Harbour, also 
affords safe anchorage in 13 fathoms, and may be known by the island of Tonkalie, near the E. 
point of the Bay, and visible 12 m, The land to the E. of this Bay is very high. 

or LAMPOON BAY, formed between Tanjong Tekoos on the W. and Rajah 
Bassa on the E., is very extensive, being 7 leagues wide at entrance, stretching N. into the land 
nearly the same distance. From Tanjong Tekoos the Lagoendy chain of islands extends 8 m. to 
the E., having channels betwixt some of them, and between them and the point, with soundings 
from 40 to 20 fathoms. Other islands line tlie W. shore of the Bay inside, between which and the 
main there ai*e several good roads, or places of shelter, with \dllages opposite to them on the main. 
The excellent Admiralty chart of Siinda Strait {scale about 4 m. to 1 in.) should be in the hands of 
any ship-master who may come here. 

Lagoendy Strait, formerly called Goondy, the W. entrance into Lampong Bay, is about 2 m. 
wide; separated into two channels by the small island of Sussarat, and both are said to be free 
from danger; with adverse winds or currents good anchorage may be found to the E. of Sussarat in 
10 or 12 fatlioras. The general soundings in the Strait vary from 20 to 40 fathoms, but being 
extremely deep outside, largo ships are liable to embarrassment on account of eddy winds from the 
high land, accompanied at times by strong currents, with a leading land-breeze in the morning; 
however, a ship might run out through it with safety. 

Lagoendy Islands. On the N. side of Pulo Lagoendy a small bay is formed, called Kanggii 
Harbour, with the little Island Pulo Patappan in middle, on the E. side of which is the best passiigo 
into harbour, by borrowing near the shore of Pulo Lagoendy. Here the depths are from 15 to 
ID fathoms, and there are from 12 to 7 fathoms inside the harbour, where a ship might moor 
secured from all winds, and careen if necessary. The late Admiral Owen careened H. M. S. Bara- 
couta here. Mangoman Island is nearly I m. to N. of this bay, or m. to E. of Sussarat. 

A coral reef, with only 12 ft., and 13 fathoms around it, lies about 1 m. to the N. of the 
W. end of Mangoman Island; the reef is about 75 yards long, and cannot be distinguished by 
discoloured water. Another reef lies in lat. 5° 40' S., about 2 m. to N.E. of Pokowang Island; 
and others lie at the head of Lampong Bay; one reef is 15 yards in extent, with from 5 to 8 fathoms 
near it: readily recognised by discoloured water. The chart is the best guide. 

Tims Islet, in lat. 5*^ 50' S., Ion. 105° 24' E., stands about a league to the E. of the Lagoeriy 
Ihlamls, and may be counted as one of them. 

Rajah Bassa Road, situated directly under the high land called Refreshment Head, that 
forms the Ph side of Lampong Bay, has frequently been visited by homeward-bound China ship.^ it 
l)eing an excellent place for procuring good water with facility, and other refreshments; but the 
landing is dangerous with W. winds, as the coast is enveloped with breakers. The anchorage k 
between the Tiga Islets (the Three Brothers) and the reefs which lino the shore, in from 12 to 
10 fathoms, blue mud. Large ships ought not to anchor under 11 or 10 fathoms: for, altluaiigli 
the sounding.s decrease regularly over a soft bottom to 7 or 8 fathoms in general, yet tlio shore »s 
fronted by a rocky bank, which projects to 5 or 0 fathoms in some places, and is very stcep-lo. The 
water d«,‘cpeiis to 25 and 27 fathoms towards the Three Brothers, which lie about 4 U3. W. by K. from 
(kxoa-niit, or Klapper Point; and there are 18 fathoms in the channel between the Middle and 
South Brothers. These three islets appear as one in coming from the E., and do not begin to open 
until Rajah Bassa Road is approached. The depths from Rajah Bassa Road aeru.ss Lampong Bay 
to Pulo Lagoendy are from 13 to 19 fathoms, regular soundings and good anchorage. Rajah Bassa 
N.W. Peak is nearly 4,400 ft, high. The S. extreme of Riijah Bassa Road, called Cocoamut Point, 
I is low, with cocoa-nut trees overhanging it, from whence the coast trends E., forming a concavity 
between it and Hog Point; the land is rather low near tho latter, but rises gradutiJly to an elevated 
peak about a league E. of Cocoa-nut Point. In the bight there arc two islets surrounded by roofs, 
and the soundings in it are from 25 to 15 fathoms, decreasing to 10 and 8 near shore. 
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TAITJONG TOKA, or HOG POINT, situated about 4 leagues to the S.E. of the E. point of 
Lampong Bay, is in hit. 5° 55^' S., Ion. 105° 43' E. It is the S.E. extremity of Sumatra, and 
bounds the Strait of Sunda on the N. side. It has a round, hilly appearance, easily recognised from 
the E.; but coming from the W., it has been mistaken for one of the Zutphen Islands. There is a 
rock 6 or 7 ft. above water, distant m. N.W. from Hog Point, called Collier Bock (Tims-klip in 
the Dutch survey), being about 20 ft. across; and 50 ft. distant from it lies a coral rock under water. 
These are about a mile distant from shore, with 50 or 55 fathoms, water, close to the outside. 
There is another rock above water, called Sindo Islet, bearing S. from Hog Point, distant nearly a 
mile, with 60 fathoms outside, and deep water between it and the Point, which seems steep-to, as 
no bottom could be got with hand-lead in sounding close to it with a boat. 

ZUTPHEN ISLANDS, called also Hounds, or Hog Islands, front the coast of Sumatra to the 
N.E. of Hog Point: there are four principal islands and many small ones, with several shoals 
between them and the main. There is said to be in some places excellent anchorage for large 
vessels between the Zutphens and Hog Point. In either monsoon, a vessel unable to beat through 
the Strait, or detained by calms or currents, may bring Kandang Island to bear N.E., and Sindo 
Islet about N., and to the W. of that line she may choose her berth in from 30 to 5 fathoms, 
siind; from thence the land-wind will enable her on the following morning to pursue her voya<^e. 
Just to the W, and N. of Sindo, there is a small river with good water, near the ca77iponfji Pagatan. 
The passage between Zutphen Islands and Sumatra is generally used by proas, and might be taken 
by large ships, with a commanding breeze, there being sufficient depth of water; but great caution 
is recommended, as there are several rocks in the passage. 

Eemoa, the N.-most and largest of the Zutphen Islands, is also the highest, being elevated 
300 or 400 ft. above sea. There is a sandy beach on the N.W. side, wdiich affords a good place for 
boats, it being very difficult to land anywhere else. Bemoa is covered with trees, lai-ge and small, 
as also are the other islands belonging to this group. Close to the N.E. point of Bemoa lies a high, 
rocky islet, called Patal, and from thence a reef projects to the N. and N.W.; beyond it there lies 
a separate coral rock, dry at L. W., with depths of 11 and 12 fathoms close to them, so that the 
lead gives but little w’arning. From the N.-most point of this reef, the N. point of Fatal Island is 
in one with the Button; and from its W.-most edge, the W. point of Bemoa is in one with the 
point of Kandang Island; the passage between the rock and Sumatra coast is about i m. wide. 
z\breast the N. point of Bemoa, the coast of Sumatra forms a bluff, steep point, and just to the 
N. of this there is a reef, some rocky points of which ai’o seen above water; wliile still farther N., 
che coast is lined with a mud bank, which makes lauding in boats rather difficult. There are some 
nuts near a fresh-water spring; but in general tlie natives are not to be trusted ; and some piratical- 
.coking proas are at times seen there. To the W. of Bemoa, lies the small Island Toempal, very 
low and woody, and surrounded by a reef, which is very steep. To the S. of this island, and nearly 
in mid-channel, are two steep, coral rocks, with 2 or 3 ft. water upon them with common tides, and 
sometimes dry; from these roclts the S. point of Bemoa about touches the N.E. point of Thwart- 
tlie-Way Island. Close to these rocks, on their E. side, there are 23 fathoms, water, which shoals 
gradually toward.s Bemoa Island; and to W. and to S. of these rocks there are 12 and 16 fathoms. 

,'V little way fartlier to S., lies a small but steep coral rock, sometimes dry at L. W.; from this rock 
loompjes Beef is in one with the Button Island, bearing about E. by S., and the S.E. joeint of 
.Sumatra in one \vith the E. point of Cocoa-nut Island. When a ship, coming from the N., intends 
pa.^s between Sumatra and Bemoa. the best way is to haul in-shore of that island; and then, in 
rder to clear the reef off its N. and N.W. points, keeji the W. point of Kandang just open of tho 
W. ])oint of Bemoa, till you are in the passage between the latter and Toempal; then steer close in 
r Toempal, which is very steep here, to the above-mentioiuHl coral rocks. Between these rocks' 
:<1 Toempal, there is anchorage in 12 fathoms, sand bottom, Toempal Island bearing N.N.E., the 
S.W. point of Bemoa S.E. by E., and the little rocky island close in-shore of Sumatra, where a 
iVesh-water spring runs into the sea, bearing about W. Another ancliorago is between Cocoa-nut 
Island and the Brothers, with the opening between Kandang Island and High Island bearing 
S nearly i in, off, in 15 fathoms depth. The S. side of Bemoa Island is fronted by Boornjjjes 
Beef, partly above water, with a very narrow channel between them. The Brothers are low and 
sandy islands; covered with small wood, and surrounded by a narrow but steep reef, with 15 and 
IS fathoms, water, close to it. With a leading wind, a ship coming in from the E. may pass 
between the Brothers and Hout Island, as this channel has tHifficieiit depth, 18 and 20 fathoms; 
but its uarrowiicss and the strong currents, sometimes at tho rate of 2 or 3 m. an hour, render it 
dangerous, aiid more so as the depths increase speedily to 30 and 40 fathoms. 

Hout Island, the S.E. Zutphen, and High Island ard both of considerable height, rocky, and 
covered with Iurg(‘ trees ; so also is Kand.-ing; tlie S.W. Zutplieu, which has on its N.W. side two 
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com! rocks abovo water, and on their W. sides steep toward the sea. Near these rocks, on the N.W. 
side of Kandang, there is a small bay that affords a safe anchorage to proas in H or 1*^ fathoms, 
water, close in-shore, and even large ships would find safety there; veiy often it is frequented by 
pirates. Cocoa-nut Island, to the W. of Kandang, is sradl and very low, surrounded by a reef 
which is steep-to. The best course from the W. point of Remoa Island to Hog Point is to haul 
close in to Cocoa-nut Island, by which you may run freely from the visible reefs, N.^ . of Kandang, 
and find soundings of IG and 20 fathoms, which wll increase S. of Cocoa-nut Island to 30, and 
E. of Hog Point to 50 and 60 fathoms, no bottom. , , ^ i i 

From Hout Island there is a reef of rocks, about 2 cables off, with 10 and 1 a. fathoms in the 
narrow gut between it and the island. In Feb. the China fleet, in passing these islands, found a 
current sweeping round them to the W., at the rate of 4^m. per hour, with strong ripplings rushing 
in among the islands, which carried some ships close to danger: the Bombay, after dropping two 
anchors, was driven upon the reef off Hout Island; and, after throwing part of her caigo an a 
her guns overboard, with great exertions she was hove off the reef into the deep channel; with 
great damage, which made it necessary to proceed to Bombay for a complete repair. When agroun 
on the reef, she was about 2 cables from the shore of Hout Island. ^ The Castle Huntly brought up 
with two anchors in 14 fathoms, rocks, about a cable’s length to N.E. from the Bombay aground. 
On account of the rapid currents experienced near these islands at times, in the Westerly monsoon, 
ships ought not to approach them at the S. and S.E. parts, nearer than 11 m., paiticulaiy in 

pas.sing Hout Island. i ^ r 

GREAT CHANNEL, at tho W. entrance of the Stmit of Sunda, is 6 leagues broad f rts 
uavinahle ), formed between Princes Island and Krakatoa; although destitute of ^ soundings or 
anchorage it is much frequented, being the widest passage into the Strait, and considered clear ol 
dan^rer \ sunken rock, called Hoedek, was placed in some old chaids, about 5 m. to the S.W. of 
Krakatoa, said to have been seen by Lieutenant M‘Cluer: Captain Drury, of the Na^T is reported 
to have examined it a few 3 ^ears ago, and found it a rock near the water s edge. Rijdiiinjs, 

comniai.ding H. M. S. Samcen, searched for it in yam m IbS l: although the Abdul Hamn, 
drawing Id ft., is reported to have struck on it, with tho peak N.E. i E., from 4 to Cm. off shorn. 

Navi^^ators do well to avoid the locality. jo • ^ 

KRAKATOA, or CROCKATOA, extending nearly N.W, and S.E. am., and 3m. m In’eadLh, 

is a liigh island, steep-to on the S. side, but liaving a reef of rocks projecting ^ m. from the i;. point. 
Near the S.E. end of the island is a conical peak, about 9,000 ft. ®® ~' 

E., hearing about N.E. by N. from tho N.E. end of Princes Island distant . u leagues. Several 
sn all islands lie contiguous to the W. and N. sides of the pi-mcpal island of wh.di Vcrlatens or 
Forsaken Island at the N.W. end, and Long Island at the N.E. end, are the largest. 

Shelter A bank of soft mud extends out from the E. side of C^rockatoa and Long Island 
about 3 m., idien the peak boars W.S.W. to S.W. by W., affording excellent shelter from AW suody 
gales, by anchoring in from 90 to 93 fathoms about li to 9im. off shore The peak bearing S AA 
bv AA' is the best la-rth; but a sliip should not anchor with tho N. end of the island to the S. ot 
AY or she will bo exposed to a heavy sea rolling in from the AV. between Crockytoa and 1 ulo 
r,essv dnriim a W. gale. Tlie Priiw&s Amelia, with the Qeet from China took sh< ,ter here for .a 
week, ill smooth anchorage, during a continued galo from the AY.; while a Swedish ship was drncii 
into AA’elonme Uav, and rode witli two anchors, against a very heavy sea. . i 

On the N E side of Krakatoa, directly abreast of Long Island, a hot spnng was obscr'Ci , 
which the thermoraOer rose to 154°. No inliabitant.s were seen on these islands, nor any ircy.e 

a villnco- ami no ship ought to depend on watering at Krakatoa. A wild hog was •• lot on 1... i 
a ulingo, mui no smii o „_ ^ e.xtouds half-way across Irom the s. . n.t 


X:;r:ft ^'sumll island. Pohsli llat‘; and a raof of rocks. noaily even w,ii, 

wmer s i're.xtonds from tho N.W. end of Long Island, above i ni. in a AA . dm ei,.,.n u...,.,i.l. i!o. 

‘'"PTOO ‘bESSY (BEZEE), or Tamarind Island, Luring ulamt X.X i:. Aom 

INfint m , has also a peak rosemblinfr a 8iigar-U>al,it. high, in 1- • ' n ’•* i • 

o./k ; some islots and rocks join the N. end of the principal ishnij, but it is bold to a, | .y.ich m 
Tno-f vdac. s. having 11 and 19 fathoms regular soundings near liio N. ami 1.. s id . oi 

I- fatCos nonv tlo.. W. part, off which a .°cf extends nearly A m lu k-b.. - h;!, bbmmg .s • ong 
from b AA' bv AAb, the Onteml Kyi ran under Pule Bessy, tmd i nehored in Id i.unoms, m.id .oul 
sand, off shoic ab-hi 9 in., with the poab bearing W. by S.. and had smoo.h water. 
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oQ r Bezee Channel, betwixt this island and Krakatoa, having regular soundings from 18 to 
28 fathoms, mud, and being about 2 leagues wide, where ships can occasionally anchor to stop tide, 
or otherwise, is often preferred to the Great Channel, particularly by ships working out against the 
Westerly monsoon.^ The Hindustan Rock, on which the ship Ilmdostan struck, is the only 
known danger; it is of spiral form, being only 6 or 8ft. in diameter, with 15 ft. water on its 
summit, and 10 fathoms close-to. About half-way between it and the hiishj S.E. point of Pulo 
Bessy, the depths are 8 and 10 fathoms, and it is distant from the S. end of this island about 1^ rn. 
From the Hindostan Rock, the extremes of Pulo Bezee bore about N.E. by N. to about N.W. by 
N., and Zee Klip, or Gap Rock, well open to the S. of Keyser Island. Dutch Navy olTiceis 
searched for this rock, but without success, though tliey found another shoal with fathoms, 
least water, consisting of hard rock and coral, and having all round 6 to 13 fathoms, soft mud and 
clay, and at some distance 19 fathoms. Some of their bearings agree with the former, and it is 
probable that the rock is on the same shoal. Boom Rock lies off the S. part of Bezee 4 ra 
distant. » 3 • 

Zee Klip (Sea Rock) is a small group, in lat. 6 ^ 69' S., Ion. 105° 23' E., consisting of two or 
three steep pyramidal rocks, and lying about 6 m. to the W. of the S. end of Pulo Bezee, and 
N. E. 7 m. from the W. point of Verlaten Island; the largest of these, having a cleft in it, is 
called sometimes Gap Rock. To avoid the Hindostan Rock, a ship ought to keep at least 2 m. 
from the S. end of Pulo Bezee, but the best mark in proceeding through this channel is never to 
bring the Gap Rock open to the S. of Kej^ser Island. 

PBXO SEBOOKO, or SAMBOORICO, in lat. 5° 62' S., Ion. 105° 33' E. (E. point), lies to 
the N.N.E. of Pulo Bessy, having a safe channel, nearly a mile wide, between them, and it is 
situated nearly mid-way between the latter and the S.E. point of Rajah Bassa Road: it is high, 
covered with wood, and some islets and rocks lie contiguous to the N. and E. sides, with good 
anchorage off the E. part of the island, in 10 or 12 fathoms, near the Shelter Islets. A reef 
projects a little way from the S. end of island; and another from the W. part, nearly 2 m., very 
I steep-to, but not dangerous, because the W. rocks of this reef rise to a height out of water, with a 
slight resemblance to Zee Klip. On the N. side there are 30 fathoms, water, between Sebooko and 
the Three Brothers, which passage seems Ito be safe, although not frequented. Close to the E. side 
of Sebooko lies Beschutter, or Shelter Islet, which is high on the E. side, with a reef on its S. side, 
and forms with Sebooko a small bay, with 15 to 19 fathoms, water, affording good anchorage for 
proas. A coral rock mid-channel between the E. point of Sebooko and the N. point of Beschutter, 
renders it dangerous to enter this little bay from the N. with W. gales; but there is a good road 
for large vessels in 11 and 13 fathoms, 1 or 1J m. from Sebooko, close to the E. side of Beschutter 
Islet.* 

THWART-THE-WAY, or Middle Island, called Pulo Renyang by the Malays, stands in 
mkldle of Sunda Strait, being 2J m. long, and elevated 450 ft.; the N.E. end in lat. 5° 57' S., 
Ion. 105° 51 E., and it lies 4 m. to S.E. of the Zutphen Islands, with Stroom Rock nearly raid- 
way between. A reef projects a little way from the S. side of it, on which a rock, above water, is 
visible, and the bottom is generally rocky near this island, with inconvenient depths for anchoring; 
there being from 40 to 50 fathoms about a league to the N. of it, but less water near its S. and 
S.W. sides. The channel between Thwart-the-Way and Sumatra is much frequented in the 
Westerly monsoon, by ships from Banka Strait bound to the W., being shorter, although more 
contracted, than the other channel betwxt Thwart-the-Way and Java. The N. channel may be 
.’uloptfd with a steady wind, for in such case, with the W. current, a ship will get speedily through; 
Imt in light baffling winds, she is liable to be drifted about by strong tides or currents near tho 
; S'room Rock, where is no anchorage, except in deep water, from 40 to 00 fathoms. A temporary 
anchorage lies on the S.W. side of Thwart-the-Way, with the N.W. point bearing from N. to 
N.N.W., and the S. point from E.S.E. to S.E. by E. 

Stroom Rock, 1^ m. to the N.W. of Tlnvart-the-Way, is a group of three or four rocks, visible 
above the sea at H. W., and then discernible only at a short distance; at other times it appears 
abou the height of a long-boat, and steep-to. Although the passage betwu'xt this rock and Thwart- 
iho Way is safe, the channel to the N. is preferable, by keeping within m. of the Zutphen Islands 
when the wind inclines from tho Sumatra side, and giving a berth to the rock off Hog Point. 
The Stroom Rock, Button Island, and Bantam Point, are nearly in one. 

* Wc anticipate the day wlien Sunda Strait eliall bo tho great frequented highway between tho Red Sea and | 
the Af iulic Archipelago, Then we shall require a coaling station.; perhaps between Ki’akatoa and Long Island j | 
j perljups iieiir the Zutpbenaj perhaps at Merak Harbour on the Java shore. 
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SOUTH SIDE OF SUNDA STRAIT, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR BATAVIA. 

PRINCES ISLAND, or Pulo Panaitan, separated from the W. part of Java by a channel 
about 3 m. broad, is the largest island at the entrance of Sunda Strait, being 1*^ m. long, from rs Ji.. 
to S.W., and 10nr. broad; the N.E. end is in lat. 0° 30^ S., Ion. 105^^ 15' E.; the peaked lull 
at the S.E. side is 1,450 ft. high, in lat. G° 36' S., Ion. 105° 14' E.: it is about 2 m. 

Java Head. The middle of the island is hilly, but at the W. end, the land is level and low 
fronting the sea, and all the island abounds with wood. A reef projects from the W. point to the 
N.W. and S.E. from 1 to 2 m.; betwixt which and the S. point of island, the Casuans Bay 
stretches a great way inland, having soundings of various depths, and anchorage at ’ 

but being open to the SAV., it is not frequented, and little known. The N. side of the island has 
soundings of 20 fathoms near shore, but the anchorage is destitute of shelter, and too 
land for ships to lie in safety. With the peaked hill on tlie S.E. part bearing from . ^ 
N.N.W., there is anchoring-ground in 30 to 44 fathoms about a mile off the E. shore; and with 
the same hill bearing from N. -J- W. to W. by N., there are from 10 to 30 fathoms, coarse ^^n , 
shells, and coral, little more than a cable’s length off shore. Two miles W.S.V^. flora the . 
point is a coral reef, dose in shore near a conspicuous white rock, and is always discernible b} no 
breakers. The common anchorage, on the E. side of island, is with the Peaked Hill about i . 
by N., where a ship in want of water should anchor, in 35 fathoms, soft ground, about 4 m. from 
shore. Here is a small sandy bay, and at its E. part a run of fresh water, where the casks must 
be filled about 100 yards up, the higher the better, otherwise the water will be brackish. It is 
only durinrr the Westerly monsoon that ships can conveniently procure water hero, for the springs 
are nearly dry in the S.E. monsoon, when there is little rain; the strong winds also, which blow 
in this season over the W. part of Java, render the anchorage at the E. of Princes Island un¬ 
pleasant, it being then a lee shore. The rocks, called the Carpenters, are most in the way of 
ships passing betwixt Java and Princes Island. These arO a group of large rocks projecting from 
the S. point of the island nearly a mile, having no anchorago near them, there being uO fathoms 

close-to, and about two ships lengths from them, no ground. , i i .. t> .• 

PRINCES STRAIT, the Behouden, or Safe Passage of the Dutch, formed between Princes 

Island and Java, is the small or S. channel leading into'Sunda ^ _3!rtEntTtndt™L.Qt i 

frequented, and recommended as the best passage both to enter and depait from that StiaiL , Lu 
thoV<ife>^ence is now generally given to the Great Channel betwixt Princes Island and Kiakatoa, j 
or to that between the latter and Pulo P.ezce, with a steady fair wind, unless a ship intend to water 
at Mew Bav on tho N. side of Java Head, which is more convenient than Princes Island foi that 
iiurpose. in passing through the Strait, strangers may bo wanied to keep_the Java shore on board, 
and to anchor when the breeze fails, otherwise they will be drifted to the b.W. 

THE N.W. COAST OF JAVA. 

Java Head, in lat. 0° 47' S., Ion. 105° 11' E.; and Cape Saiigian Sira, the S.W. point of 
Java, is about longues to S. by E.: the land inside this Cape forms in separate lulls, from l.uuu 
to 1.400 ft. above SCO. (&« further remarks at page 647). c r. • mraJt 

First Point of Java, or Tanjong Along-Ajang, is the S. point of ^Xut 

easily known by a remarkable rock off it, called the Fnar, that lies nearly S.E. by J4 ra^ 

fmm thrCiu-peiiters, which bound the other side of the Strait. At some distance to the N. of 1 o 

weather. Ships proceeding through Princes Strait, in the monsoon, i ,.unvnL will 

rrinces Island and the Carpenters, particularly in worlung out against . j q, ^ ^ 

.!_ p. 1 fKn;r r.ieniir. Dunug the other moiiMion, wm n ana 
















when the heavy sea made it impossible to tack the ship in the Great Channel between Krakatoa 
and Princes Island; he was only thirty-six hours from the North Island until deal* out of the 
Strait, while other ships fipm China anchored for shelter under Krakatoa. The Elphinstone, 
bound to China, entered Princes Strait in the afternoon of the 3rd Aug., and passed throu^rh it hi 
the night without anchoring. ° 

Mew Island, called also Pulo Kanti, or Cantae, situated in Mew Bay. about a league E. of 
the First Point of Java, is small and hilly, abounding with w^ood; betwLxt it and the First Point 
there is an islet near shore, called the Mew Stone, and regular soundings over a sandy bottom are 
found to stretch along tliis side of Princes Strait. There is a safe but narrow channel betwixt 
xMew Island and Java, with various soundings from 5 to 8 and 10 fathoms over a sandy bottom, 
nearest J;o the island, where a ship may lie land-locked, and be sheltered from all winds. A rocky 
shoal, lying S. of the island, but nearest to the Java shore, is avoided by keeping nearest to the 
island; and in every other part, a little nearer the.island than mid-channel, is the best track for 
vessels passing through, or taking shelter here. The shore is rocky on the outside of Mew Island, 
but safe to approach ; tlie soundings decrease gradually to 8 or 9 fathoms. On the Java shore, to 
the E. of the island, there is an excellent watering-place, during the Southerly monsoon, prefera'ble 
then to that at Princes Island, where the wind blows upon shore, and fresh water is sometimes 
scarce ; whereas, here the water pours from the rocks in great abundance, and is of superior quality 
to that of Anjer, North Island, or the Nanka Islands. 

Watering-place. A ship proceeding to the watering-place at Mew Island must give a berth 
to a reef of rocks, which lies f m. to E. of the island, and bears about N. nearly J m. from the 
watering-place. She may run betwixt it and the island, borrowing towards the latter, and anchor 
in 10 or 10, fathoms inside; or she may anchor farther out in 14 fathoms, water, over a bottom of 
fine sand, with the N. point of Mew Island about W. -J- S.; off the Java shore about IJ ra., and 
Irom the watering-place 1^ m. The lioyal George and the Thames watered here. The WUliam 
Pitt watered here in May; the wood had growm over the cascade, so that it could not be perceived 
at H. W., but was found by the noise of the water falling into the sea. Mew Island is not in¬ 
habited, but ships touching there sometimes procure a small supply of turtle, fowls, and cocoa-nuts, 
at an exorbitant price, from the people of Princes Island, who bring them over in their proas. 
Plenty of wood may be got upon the island, or on the opposite shore of Java, near the watering- 
place. The water is clear and good, and falls in a cascade from the land u^ion the beach; with 
the assistance of a hose, it may be filled into boats without landing the casks. Inland, a consider¬ 
able way from the watering-place, are some huts or villages, but none near the sea on this part of 
the coast. 

Tides. It is H. W. on F. and C. of the moon at about 6 h. 

Second Point, or Tanjong Gookoolang, 10 m. N.E. by E. from First Point, may be 
approached to 15 or 16 fathoms, about a mile distant; and a ship may keep in moderate depths i 
for anchoring, in passing along the coast between them, there being no danger unless near shore. 
On the E. side of tlie point. Welcome Bay extends 4 leagues into the land, and should be 
approached with caution, as containing several islets and shoals; a shoal of 12 ft., wulh 6 fathoms 
contiguous, lies betwixt Second Point and Tambing Point, ^ m. off shore. The outermost of these 
shoals, Panter Eeef, extends N.N.E. and S.S.W. about a mile in length, and is half that breadth, 
having only 9 ft. water on it in some places ; from this shoal, the Second Point bears W. by N. 

6 m., then on with the peak of Princes Island, and Mount Paiong (1,500 ft. high) about S.W. by 
W. About a cable’s length outside of it there are 19 fathoms, water, so that care is required not 
to stand into the bay, in working, when near this shoal; with a fair wind, a direct course should 
I be steered from the one point to the other, without borrowing into tlie bay. At 2 m. to W. by S., 

I is M I'ockv ridge mostly above water. A supposed dangerous shoal lies about 2 m. to the S. by E.; 

and between that and the Java coast there are plenty. The E. side of Welcome Bay is more clear, 

I with good shelter in the S.E. monsoon, but in the Westerly monsoon this bay ought to be avoided. 
According to Lieutenant Boom, D.R.N., there is safe anchorage in the W. monsoon also (when the 
wind is not too far N.), behind Second Point in 9 or 10 fathoms. 

Third Point, or Tanjong Lussong, in lat. 6° 27' S., Ion. 105® 39' E., separates Welcome 
[ Ihiy fro?ji Pepper Bay, tlie latter being on the E. side of this point, and bears N.E. .J N. about 
tiVb ngiicH from Second Point. To the E. of the point, there is an islet, Lawungan, inside of 
TV pper Buy, with shoals to the N.W. 2 ni. distant; the N.-most'shoal lies E. nearly 2 m. from 
'Jhji') Point, part above water, rendering the approach to it dangerous; much caution is necossarv 
IT) the navigafion of this bay throughout, as the water is generally shoal. A ship being abreast 
Third Point, abciui a league off, the small island Seriguy, or Pulo Papole, in the N.lti. part ol 
Pfq^per Bay, may be seen bearing about E. by N., but will then ajipear as part of the contiguous 
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coilst: to touch here, it will be prudent to steer across the bay, keeping the island on starboard 
l).uv, and not borrow towards the shoal water near Java shore. A ship may anchor about 2 or 3 m, 
Irom Seriguy in 7 or 8 fathoms, with it bearing about S.S.E.; refreshments may be procured' 
rom the village on the main, but at high prices. A reef projects from the island about a mile 
0 the N., and stretches from thence to Java shore. Panyang Eeef, m. to the W.S.W. 
part ^ ^ extent N.N.W. and S.S.E., is a dangerous ledge with 3 ft. on its shoalest 

Point, or Tanjong Ciecorang, about 6 leagues N. i E. from Seriguy, or 9 leagues 
^ ^ Third Point, is low to sea-ward; and most part of the coast betwixt it and 

e come bay is low, interspersed with hills in some places, and aboimding with cocoa-nuts. Two 
Jixe ights are now at this point; the highest one (150 ft.) in clear weather may be seen 7 leagues; 

ut the lower one only shows through about two points of the compass in the line of the Electric 
Oable. In coasting along betwixt Seriguy and Fourth Point, a ship should keep about 3 m. or 
nmre irom shore, in soundings from 20 to 30 fathoms, to be enabled to anchor, if calms and con- 
laiy currents render it necessary. About half-way from Seriguy towards the point, it would be 
impiuuent to borrow too near shore, for reefs stretch out nearly a mile in some places: and from 
rourth Point a reef projects about a mile, with 20 fathoms almost close to it. At 4 m. to S. of the 
same point there is a reef of rocks even with the w^ater s edge, with a channel between it and shore, 
with^3J to 4 fathoms, anda sand-bank stretching off from the reef about i m., on which the Cathenne 
was jc^st. From the outside of it, in 12 fathoms w’ater, the Button bore N.N.E., Thwart-tlic-A'ay 
Peak due N., and Crockatoa W. a little S. Having entered by Princes Strait, and being abreaA ' 
Second Point, a vessel should steer a direct course for Fourth Point, which is nearly X.E, from ilic I 
former about 15 leagues; or having entered by the Great Channel, to the N. of Princes Island, a ' 
couree should be steered for the same point, if it be intended to stop at Anjer Road, or at Batavhi: 
for it will be prudent to keep near Java Coast during the Southerly monsoon, and pass betwixt it 
and Thwart-the-Way, whether bound to Batavia or Bimka Strait. From Second Point to lounh 
Point there is generally good ground for anchoring occasionally, in 18 to 25 or 30 fathoms. 

Lights. Fourth Point, in lat. 0^ 4}' S., Ion. 105° 53' E., now shows two fixed lights, tho 
Upper one at 150 ft. above sea, visible in clear weather 20 m. off; but tho Lower light is only 
visible between the bearings of S.E. and E.S.E., being only intended to indicate the line of the 
electric cable, and to prevent ships anchoring near it, 

ANJ£B EOAD is in lat. 0° 3' S., Ion. 105° 55' E., and 2 J m. to N.E. of Fourth Point. Tlio I 
village or town is not easily perceived in coming from the W., being situated in a bav, where the 
houses and huts are scattered amongst cocoa-nut trees, nearly obscured by them, and by the chain I 
of hills inland. The E.-most of these is a sharp peaked hill, 1070 ft. abovp sea, called Anjer Peak, ' 
directly over the village, and is on with it bearing S.S.E.; from the S. point of Thwail-ihe-Wav i 
the village bears S.E. Ships frequently touch at this place in the Southerly monsoon to pr. eriio 
refreshments ; but the Road is not considered safe nor convenient in the opposite season, h r it is 
then dangerous landing, on account of high surf. There is much surf sometimes, even in the ’ 
Southerly monsoon; in May, tiio William Pitt anchored here, and could not procure any .siijn»iics 
without waiting two days, until they could bo brought from the country: and finding it inmilu-ti- 1 
cable to get fresh water from shore, on account of a liea\ 7 Swoll rolling into tho road, siie pie.ceeiled I 
to Mew ilay to fill up ker water. Tlio Charles Grant, bound homewaial from Cliiiik, ejicimred at * 
Anjer in April; and in the morning parted from all her anchors in a hard gale fixan tho W.. wa.s 
driven on the reeky shore, and did not get ofi* for six days, after being lightened, and wiili losx oi 
rudder, and otherwise sustaining great injury. This sliows that Anjer Road is not safe in tlie 
month of April, and should he avoi<led by homeward bound ships. Buffaloes, sume. Iiu-rN, ponitrv, 
vegetables, and frequently turtles, may be procured hero; water may be liad by erap!o\ ing shoi e 
boats. Light, On Anjer W. Pier, a fixed Red light is now shown, in lat, 0° 3' S., Ion le<5°"55' Ik. 

elevated 23 ft., and visible 4 m. off. In 1800 a signal station was established at Aiijor for com- ^ 

municating and receiving messages to or from vessels in the road and in the offing. I 

The anchorage in Anjer Road is in from 12 to 19 fathoms. N. by \V. from the fort, 

ground. Betwixt Fourth Point and \njer lo>ad the soundings are irixgulaix and the e.Mst .stoop, 
the depths from 30 to 35 fathoms abmit 3 m. oil', decreasing to 8 and 10 fatlimns about Mn* from 

1 ho shonis of Anjt r Bay. A ship sailing from or being abreast of Anjer Roml, sfit)uld s o.a- u, | jss 
outside tho Small Cap and inside the imtton, at discrelioiud distaiieo from eitlk r. iaJJej earc in 1 

j to borrow too close to Brouwer Sand in parsing: it is 3m. to 'N.E. of the bunill (hip, and iio-rlv ' 

2 m. oil sloTo; when clear of that shoal and the Button, she may steer N.X.hk for ilte Two 
I Brothers, if hound to Banka Strait, or to pass Bantam Puna, within 2 or 3 nn, if buinul , ivia 
I or Bantam. 
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Small Cap, called Pulo Oelar, or Snake Island, by the Malays, is a little round isle, bearing 
N, by E. from Anjer Village m.; between it and Thwart-the-Way is the proper channel, having 
various depths in it from 20 to 50 fathoms, over an uneven and generally rocky bottom. There is 
a passage betwixt the Cap and Java shore, but ships do not proceed through it, on account of 
Brouwer Sand. 

Button, or Great Cap, in lat. 5° 54=' S., Ion. 105° 55' E., and 2 leagues N. from the Small 
Cap, of similar appearance, but larger and higher, is steep, and covered w*ith small trees; about 
W.N.W. If m. from the Button, is the Winsor Bock, with 16 ft. on the shoalest spot, increasing 
suddenly in every direction. From Anjer Road, nearly to St. Nicholas Point, there is anchorage 
in 20 to 16 fathoms by borrowing towai’ds the Java shore; but outside, the depths being great, and 
the bottom unfavourable for that purpose, ships are liable to be drifted about, if the wind fail them, 
for the tide runs through this nanw part of. the Strait with great velocity during the springs. 
Betwixt Thwart-the-Way and Java shore, and off the Button, the tides or currents set generally 
strong through the Strait to the S.W. in the S.E. monsoon ; and in the opposite direction during 
the Westerly monsoon. 

Brouwer Sand, lies between the Small Cap ‘ and Merak Island, and stretches nearly 3 m. 
parallel to the coast of Java, having a rock called Kroenjo, which partly .dries at L.W., about 
2 cables’ length ofiP shore ; and a small passage between it and the shore. It is a dangerous shoal, 
steep to seaward, there being deep water very near the outside. There are from If to 4 fathoms 
on it; its S. limit lies 2f m. N.E. from Small Cap, and its N. end forms a channel of 2 cables wide 
with Merak Island. To avoid this shoal, a ship should keep nearly in mid-channel between the 
Button and Java shore, taking care not to bring the Cap in a line with Fourth Point; but always 
to see the Fourtli Point Light-house outside of the Cap. 

Pulo Merak Ketyil, or Little Pulo Merak, lies near the shore abreast of the N. end of the 
Brouwer Sand ; and Pulo Merak Besar, or Great Pulo Merak, to the N. of it. Between the latter 
and the main is Merak Harbour, which is nearly f m. in extent, having a rock in mid-channel, 
called Tarremboe, which partly dries at L.W. There is a passage on each side of the rock, with 
5 to 10 fathoms water, either of which may be taken by keeping nearer tbe Merak Islands than to 
the rock. The anchorage with S.W. winds is due E. from the highest part of the island, and 
N. of Tarremboe Rock, in 6 to 11 fathoms, soft ground. 

The TIDES in the narrow Sunda Strait are greatly influenced by winds, and frequently 
resemble currents more than regular tides. In Anjer Road the ebb sets often from 1 to 2 m. per 
hour to the W., during the S.E. monsoon; continuing to run sometimes about 14 hours, with a 
slack or flood of 6 h. Off Thwart-the-Way and the Button, in the same season it often runs 14 h. at 
a time to the S.W., from 2 to 3f m. per hour; then changes, and sets to the N.W., and the N., 
with much less velocity. At other times the ebb sets about 6 h. to the S.W., and the flood 6 h. to 
the N.E., with nearly equal velocity, about 3 and 3J^ m. per hour, strongest on the springs. 

During the Westerly monsoon, betwixt Java and Thwart-the-Way, the tide has been found to 
run 3 and 3f m. per hour, at its greatest velocity; the ebb 6 h. to S.W., and the flood the same 
length of time to the N.E.; but during strong gales from the W., the flood frequently runs longest 
into the Strait. In this season the tide or current, on opposite side of the Strait, slants off from 
Sumatra coast about the Zutphen Islands, towards middle of the Strait, or the Java shore; and 


from Dec to Feb., the ebb tide (or N.E. monsoon current) along Sumatra coast, between North 
I.sland and Hog Point, has been experienced to run generally to the S. from 4 o’clock in the 


morning until 0 in the evening, and the flood w^eakly to the N. during the night. In Feb. and 
March a rapid current of 4 to 4^m. per hour sets sometimes in among the Zutphen Islands to the 
W.S.W., or round them towards Hog Point, wdiich requires great caution in ships passing those 
islands, or between Hog Point and the Strooin Rock. 

BANTAM POINT, or ST. NICHOLAS POINT, in lat. 5° 52' S., Ion. 100° 2' E., on the 
Java shore, is a high, bold headland, and bears from the Button E. by N., distant 7 m. Close to 
shore, on each side of it, there are some small islands, Pulo Tampasa to the S.W., and Pulo Saloira 
in the bay on the E. side. Soundings off this part of coast are mostly regular, and ships may 
anchor in some places in 20 fathoms, clay or sand, about 2 or 3 m.* to E. of the point. The coast 
between it and Anjer is high, with indifferent anchorage in the channel until Bantam Point is 
approached; but there are spots between Brouwer Sand and the Button, where a ship may 
occasionally anchor to stop tide, pailicularly towards the Java shore, wdiere the depths decrease in 
viost places. The high land of Bantam Point is very conspicuous; Mount Batoor, the S.W. Peak, 
2000 ft. high, stands 2 m. to the E. of Merak Harbour. Mount Gedeh, 2100 ft. above sea, is 
nearly 1 m. to S.E. by S. of St. Nicholas Point, and looks down upon Bantam Bay. 

Pangoriang, a small place about 3 m,' to the E. of Bantam Point, has convenient anchorage, 
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and a small rivulet of good water, where ships may easily procure a supply, and other refreshments 
may be had at times. 

The Kalie are two small islands, having a passage of 4 fathoms within them, affording good 
shelter for small vessels; they lie about half-way between Saleira Island and Kapo Point, the red 
arid bluff extreme that forms the W. side of Bantam Bay; all the shore is rocky to the sandy bay 
of Saleira. on the S.E. side of St. Nicholas Point. Pulo Saleira, frontiiig this bay. is low and 
woody, with a sandy beach, having 2 fathoms water inside, and 22 fathoms near the outside. 

BANTAM BAY is about 8 m. E. and W., and 0 m. N. and S., and contains one large and 
several small islands with no hidden dangers. 

Panyang (Panjang) the large island, is 2 m. in diameter, and lies in the W. part of the Bay. 
The island is bold to approach on all sides, except off the S. and S.E.; the passage on its AV. side 
IS also navigable, and is 1^- m. wide, with variable depths from 5 to 9 fathoms. A small roidv lies 
a cable’s length off its S.W. point, with 0 ft. water. Off the S.E. side of Panjang, and very near it, 
there are two islets, the reefs from which project to tlie S. -Jm., and ought not to be approached 
within that distance. The Pulo Kalie islands lie about 1 league W.N.W. from the N.AV. side of 
Panjang, To the S.W. of Panjang there are three small islands, under Java shore, the N.-most 
may be approached very near, there being 4 and 4 J fathoms; at L.W., 2 or o cal;les off, and this 
same depth will bo found near the two S. islands, at 5 or 0 cables off, shoaling to 84 and 2 fathoms 
NN^ieii approaching them. To the S. of Panjang, 2 or 2^ iii. distant, lies a group of islands, called 
Koehor, Karang-Padang, Lima-jarahoe, and Liina-klappa. These islands are surrounded by reefs; 
and between them, as well as W. from them, and close in-shore, there are several coral banks, for 
which reason it is advisable, when entering the Bay by the W. channel, and having passed Pau- 
jang, to steer about S.E. in 7, 5, and 4^ fathoms, along the N. side of Koebor, the N, Island of 
this group, to the anchorage. To the»E. and S.E. of Panjang there are two islands, called 3Iuyang 


Besar and Muyang Ketyil (Great and Little Pulo Mady), with a free passage on both sides; but 


that between these islands and Panjang is pi-eferable, having regular depths from 9 to 5 fatlioni 
and shoaling towai’d the anchorage to 4 fathoms. Both Muyang islands may be approaeh(?ci very 
near, l)eing clear of danger; and when passing to the E. of them, the best way is to keep closer i) 
them than to Java shore, within a mile of which, in some places, there are but 3 fathoms at L.W 
while in the other channels from 8} to 5 will be found. 

The anchorage in Bantam Bay for large ships is W.S.,W. or S.W. from JLiiyang KetyiJ, and 
S. from the E. point of Panjang in 8f to 41 fathoms’ depth, at L. AV.; and small vessels will 
lind a good road in 3 fathoms, a mile distant from the beach, and m. to E. of Lima-klappa Island. 
Very near the shore are the two Dua Islands, with the depth of 2 or 8 fathoms near them. The 
flng-statr of Bantam Fort is in 6° V S., and 100'^ 9' E. The mouth of the river is closed by a mml 
bank, upon which there are 2 fathoms water at 1 m, olY, aud 1 fathom at 2 or 8 cables from it. In 
a S.S.W direction from the Great Panyang, stands the conspicuous hill of Pinang, or Mount Bantam, 
a good mark for vessels entering the bay. Poutang Point, forming the.E. side of Bantam Bay, is 
blulT, but a reef projects from it II in. This reef is steep-to, as the depths decrease speedily from 
8 and 9, to 8 and 1 fathom, and it stretches farthest to E.N.E. from Poiitang ]‘oint 1 m., where 
the limit of 8 fathoms lies about E. from the N. point of Panjang Island. When pas.^ing a]on!» ibis 
point, it is advisable not to como nearer than 12 or 11 fathoms, before the E. point of Babie l.di nd 
is well to the AV. of N. by AV. . . 

Tides. It is H.AV. on F. and C. at Bantam, at about 9h. The moan rise end foil of tide is 
2 or 8 ft., and at spring.s 5 ft,: with neap tidcc no rise is perceptible. A\'e know liUlo (as yci ) ol 
the tides ; but the flood of the China Sea from the N., aud that of tliGi Java Sea from the E., suern 
to meet near Caspar Strait; and there is a third tide that enters Sunda Strait from the imium 

Ocean. (Nee Tide Chart.) i' i f 

Taiiara Bight is formed between Pontang Point and Kaik Point. In the raiualc oi this bight 
arc situate.l the village and river of Tanarn., from whence a reef with a tongue projects 8 in. 
outside which the depths of 2 and 8 fathoms increase speedily to 7 fathoms and more : and the 
point of the tongue, in 3 fathoms at L. AV., bt ars E. } 8. from Pontang Point, am * . | ^ ^ 
hlensclieneter Isjaiid. In this bight, close inshore, lies the small island of 'rjankicr, in a 
direction, from which, at .V m. or 1 m, off, there are two coral Ifanks above watoi. t 

PULO BABIE ISLAND lies duo N. of Pontang Poim. and (‘xtoiuls about neariy E. 
and AV.; its W. end is in lat. 5^ 19' S„ Ion. 100" 141 E , ami bears Ooin Bantam 1 oim. alHaut E, 
by \ N., distant 13 in. 'Ldii.s island is woody and bold io approach, ovoopiing the E. and AV. 
ends, from which reefs prejeet i to I m. o(P Nearly K. from it. end 10 m. oil. lies 1 ulo Edong, 
the W. island of the gi’onp called ileoni ; this is the largest, oi Bie group, and 
Mcnscbeijoicr islaud, distant 3 leagues; and to the 8.E- of tlieso the 


<»r Wapen Island 
bears about N. i W. from 
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Great and Little Cambuys are situated. Pulo Babie and these islands, with their adjoining shoals, 
bound the N. side of the passage leading to Batavia; and .the shoals which stretch along Java 
shore, from the E. point of Bantam Bay, to Monscheneter Point, bound the opposite side of the 
passage; the coast of Java, in this space, is low near the sea. 

Menscheneter Island, (Maneater) near the N.W. end of the reef of that name, is level and 
low, and bears from Pulo Babie about S.E. by E., distant 10 m., and in. W.S.W. from the 
Great Cambuys. Menscheneter Reef projects from Kaik Point about 3J- m to the N., terminating 
in a steep sand-bank with rocky patches, on one of w-hich is a beacon without a cross, bearing due 
E. from the N. point of island. The reef projects a little beyond the beacon, which should there¬ 
fore be passed at ^,m. off. There is on the N. end of this island a beacon with a round top. 


DIRECTIONS FOR BATAVIA. 

A Ship bound to Batavia, being abreast of Bantam Point, about 3 m. off, with a fair wind, 
should steer about E. by S., to pass mid-channel between Pulo Babie and Pontang Point; and 
through the fair channel about 2 m. to N. of Menscheneter Island, if not affected by an oblique 
tide which generally sets nearly E. and W. along this part of coast.; but if the wind is off the land, 
a course a little more S. may be requisite. The best track is to keep in 14 and 15 fathoms when 
a ship is under sail during night, taking care not to borrow under 12 fathoms towards Java shore, 
nor to deepen above 18 fathoms in the offing. For strangers to run in the night, it may sometimes 
be imprudent; but they can never be at a loss for anchorage after reacliing Bantam Point, there 
being moderate depths for that purpose from hence to Batavia Both sides of the channels leading 
to Batavia Road are now beaconed/'one side with round tops, the other with conical tops ; 
vessels bound for the road through either of the channels must keep those with round tops on their 
starboard side, and those with tops on their port side. The beacons are all black. When 

considered necessary, beside the beacons, the borders of any clanger will be indicated by a pole or 
stitke. 

When the Great Cambuys or Kombuys is approached, the channel becomes contracted, and 
bounded by shoals, wffiich ought to be passed only in daylight. A beacon with a conical top is 
erected on the S.W. part of the W. rock lying off the W. side of the Great Cambuys. 

Cheribon Rock, surrounded with deep water, lies W.S.W. GJ m. from Great Tidong (the 
W. Hoorn Island), and E. by S. ^ S. about 5 m. from Pulo Babie. 

Struisvogel, or Ostrich Bank, consists of five different coral rocks, stretching N. and S. I J m., 
and E. and W. m.; on the shoalest places there is 6 ft. at L. W., but close to the bank 13, and 
17 fathoms; therefore, it should be approached with great caution; it bears N.W. J N. from the 
middle of Menscheneter, and S. ^ W. from the W. point of Great Tidong. Beacons now mark 
the N. and S, dangers of this shoal. 

Tangara Rock rises suddenly out of 13 and 14 fathoms, mud, having upon its shoalest spot 
(3 fathoms) a beacon with a conical top, bearing N. by E. from Menscheneter, and W. by N. J N, 
from the Great Cambuys. Half-way between Struisvogel and Tangara, or 1-^m. N.W. f W. from 
the latter, there is another small coral rock called the Lant; the least depth upon it is 3J fathoms 
at L. W., and close to it, from 12 to 17 fathoms, soft ground. 

Serang Shoal. Between Kaik Point and Ontong Reef, there is a bight, in which the depths 
I decrease regularly towards Java shore, except near a rocky shoal off Serang Point, stretching 
E. and W. 1 m., and having in some places 2J and 2 fathoms, water. This shoal bears S. from 
Great Cambuys, and E. by N. from T\hik Point. 

Loembong Rock. The reefs which surround the Great and Little Cambuys project very little 
to the S.; but between these islands lies the dangerous Loembong, a rock only a ship’s length in 
extent, and carrying only 21 fathoms at L. W. On the middle of it stands a beacon with a conical 
top, bearing W.S.W. from the S. point of Little Cambuys. and about S.E. by E. from Great 
Cambuys. To the S. of Little Cambuys there is the Ander Shoal, with 3.1 fathoms at L. W., on 
which is a beacon with a conical top, from which the beacon of Myiider Shoal bears E. J S., and 
die N. point of Middelburg, £. J S. 

Mynder Shoal is 1^ cables in diameter, and has 2 fathoms upon its .shoalest part. On the 
middle of this small shoal there is a beacon with a conical top, from whicii the N. point of Middel¬ 
burg bears E. S., the Little Cambuys N.W. ; W., and Ontong Beacon S.E. by E. } E. 

Kenappen Shoal, lying S.E, of Mynder Shoal, is small but dangerous, with 2.J fathoms on it 
at L. \V.; and close round it 6 fathoms, which quickly increase to 7 aiid 0 fathoms. A beacon 
with n. conical top has been placed on this Shoal, from which the beacon at (In.: N. tip of Ontong 
Reef beuj's nearly E.S.E., and i\Iyiider Shoal Beacon is in one with the S.W, point of Little 
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Cambuys; the S. point of Amsterdam just openinj^ clear of the S. point of Middelburg Island, 

E. ^ S.; and the N. point of Middelburg about E. by N. i N. 

" Besides the last shoal, there are some others to the W. of Middelburg, but none of them in 
the .common track of ships. Upon one of them there is a beacon with a cross,—it is called 
Papedjo, and Middelburg bears from it about S.E. by E. and | m. off, A ship beating up along 
the S. side of the above dangers should consider it as a fair-way mark, not to bring the S. point of 
Middlcburg Island*- to the S. of E. i N., and to keep the S. point of Amsterdam always well open 
S. of Middelburg. 

The passage betwixt Middelburg and Ontong Reef is very narrow (not quite Jm.). in 8 or 10 
fathoms water. The reef which borders the S. coast of this island is very narrow', and carries a 
beacon, wdth a conical top, at its extreme ends. Ontong Reef is steep at its N. end, and consists j 
there of a hard saiid-bank with some rocks, with only half a fathom at L.A\ .; the Beacon with a j 
round top, which stands upon its N. edge, ought not to be approached nearer than in 8 or 9 fathoms, i 
At the E. side, abreast of the island Schiedam, Ontong Reef is more sloping, and ma}^ be more 
nearly approached if the lead be kept briskly going. A ship, after passing Middelburg, should steei 
S.E., rounding to S.S.E., edging away for Onrust Island, but borrowing on the Java shore into 
5 and 4 J fathoms, to avoid the shoals N.W. of Onrust. 

Middelb-urg and Amsterdam Islands lie E. and W. of each other, and about 4 m. to E^b.E. 
of Little Cambuys. Schiedam and Rotterdam are other islets more than 2 m. to the S.E.; 
beyond them lies Onrust Island, where the dockyard is, and at 5 m. to S.E. of Middelburg. 

Kelor Rock, or the Stone of Onrust, is the W.-most of several small coral rocks which lie off 
the N. point of Onrustf ; they are small and steep-to ; and on theshoalest place there are '4-1 fathoms 
near the conical top beacon, which stands on its N.W. extremity, about 4 cables N.W. from Onrust, 
and wdiich must be passed on its W. side. The Mathilda Rock lies less than ^ m. W . 4 N. irom 
the former, and carries a beacon w'ith a round top, on its N.E. side, in 3 fathoms depth; but at 
L.W. there is no more than 4 fathoms upon its slioalest spot. The fair chaxinel runs betwi.vt 
these tw’o last rocks, and it is advisable not to pass to the E. of Kelor, nor betw'eeu the islands of 
Onrust, Kerkhof, and Piirmerend, on wdiich reef a conical top beacon is erected. A. beacon with a 
conical top is placed on the W. point of the reef to the N. of Kniper Island, on account of the 
numerous shoals in that space, and a beacon with a round top on a rock to the S.W. of same island : 
also one on Reigersdaal Shoal, which is on the shore side of the fair channel, and nearly 4 m. to 
S of Onrust. If a small vessel should be working between Schiedam and Onrust, she will have 
to look out for a small rock, from whence Onrust bears nearly S., and Mathilda Rock beacon S.W. 
i W^, it carries 3 fathoms at L.W'., but there are 04fathoms all round it and close-to. 

THE HOORN ISLANDS are four in number, stretching W. by N. and E. by S. about 5 m.; 
the two W.-most are the Great and Little Tidong, and the two E.-most, bearing N. and S. from 
each other, are called Pajang Islands. Each of these groups is surrounded by reefs, partly dry at 
L.W., and very steep*to outside. Thereof round the Tidongs projects but very little to the b.; to 
the N. about 14 cables, and to the E. about 3 cables; while that which surrounds the Pajangs pro¬ 
jects N. about 6 cables, and to S.E. and to W^ some 4 or 3 cables. The soundings to the S. of the 
Hoorn Islands are (very near them) 30 and 40 fathoms, and in the channel between them and 
Agenieteu Islands, which is fully 4 m. wide, 35 to 50 fathoms. 

The Agenieten Islands are a little more than 3.i ra. to N. of the Cambuys Islands, and are 
all very small. Pulo Parrie being the largest c-nd E.-most; they are connected to each other by 
reefs, "partly visible above water, and extending in some places i m. off. At Im. to E. from Pulo 
Parrie are two small shoals, very near each other, called the Jonks, one of which shows above 
water (is in fact an islet), and upon the other there are 4 fathoms at low tide. The Panjang di 
Laut, is a shoal with 44 ft., about IJ- in. to S. of the E. end of Pulo Parrie. The Serassa Shoals, 
more daugerous, but now' said to be buoyed, are 3 m. to S. of Pulo Parrie, and o m. to N.L. of tho 
Great Cambuys ; making the fair channel betw'cen thorn about 4 m. broad. 

Dapoer Island, which lies 54 m. about E. by N. from Little Cambuys, is surrounded by a 
reef; and at 4 cables off to N.E. and S. by E. from it, lie two separaU’ coral banks, with 1} and 
4J fathoms upon them, at L.W^.: for winch reason Dapoer should not be aj'proacbod within 
on these sides. There is also a group of shoals for fully 41 m. to the W. and tho W .8.W. ot 
Dapoer. The fair middle channel is between theih and Middelburg. 

Edam Island lies in 57' H., and 100® 50' E., on which ajurd light is biulding, to be visiblo 


* On tho S. point of ]\[iddelbiirg Inland it i? proposed to exhibit soon h fixe d Pel light, In lat. 5’ 59' S. and 1cm. 
106" 41' K., visiblo 6 m. . 

Onrust Island has a dry dock, capable of containing a vessel of large burthen. 
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llSTDIi^N OCEAN ISLANDS. [SECTION V. 

ahojit^Om. At -Jm. to N. of Edam, there is a coral reef of considerable extent, with not more 
tlian halt a fathom of water. Alkmaar Island is about l.> m. to S. of Edam ; and Enkhuizen 3 ra. 
to b. by W. of Edam, whilst Leiden is 2 m. further to S.E. 

The C^TEAL ISLETS are Haarlem and Hoorn, which lie between the Outer and Middle 
Obannels. Haarlem is about 4 ra. to S.E. by S. of Hapoer; and Hoorn Islet is l.V ra. to S.E. of 
Hmirlem. Momukendam Eee/ lies E. by S. from Haarlem Islet, .ami N. by w: from Hoorn ; 
partly dry at L.W., but has in some places 2 and 3 fathoms. Ayer Bank (Tuft, water) with a 
beacon and cross, lies nearly 3 cables to W. of Hoorn Islet. 

Various channels e.xist amongst the islands from Bantam to Batavia, but that adioininfr the 
coast of Java is most frequented by ships of moderate size. The conical and round top beacons 
used as sea-marks for these channels are about 12 ft. above water, and painted white; they are not 
very conspicuous, and strangers should be awai-e that they were often stolen, or washed awav bv the 
sea, and were sometimes not soon replaced. •' 

THE OUTEE CHANNEL,* is between Pulo Babie and the Tidong Islands, passing to N 
ol Oheribon Bock; then about an E.S.E. course to pass to the N. of Great and Little Cambuvs ■ 
and a sh^ shoMd keep within a mile of the great one, to avoid the Serassa shoal, about 3 in. to 
"^ 1 .’ ’Carnbuys. After passing this island, she must edge to the S.E., letting Mens- 
chene er drsappear behind Great Cambuys. No part of Menscheneter should be seen to the N of 
the latter whilst Little Cambuys bears between S.S.E. and S.S.W., to avoid Serassa shoals. 

' lem, t leu steer about E. by N. towards Pulo Dapoer, or DulTen’s Islet, keepiufr it one 

steering towards it she will pass a 5-fathom patch, and tlieii betwixt 
I t about 1^ ni. from each other, on which beacons have sometimes been tdaced • 

A ® ^ beacons; and it is well to pass to N. of them, by not lettiim 

Tb« di f Cambuys, till Pulo Dapoer comes to touch Edam Islamk 

ifie depths in this track are generally about 12, 13, and 14 fathoms. Having passed Pulo Dapoer 
on the S mde, she must steer to the E. by S. for Edam ; and when within a league of it, steer 
more o ^-E., to enter Batavia Hoad by the Great Channel, leaving Edam and Enkhuyzen to the 
•» irlaarlain Islet and Hoorn to the W. When Edam Island is apiiroacliod, the dcptlis will 
be Id or 14 fathoms; and a course about S. should then be steered, to pass betwixt Hoorn and 
Hnkhuyzen ; when clear of these islands, the dome of Batavia church may be brought to hear S. 
i and this bearing continued will carry a ship betwixt Rynland Shoal alid the E. reefs directly 
to the road among the shipping. ^ 

n ■^tenmtiye Channels. Ships do not always pass to the N. of the Cambuys when proceedim' 
ft ^ avoiding the Ander, the Mynder, and Papedio 

f r di'tm ^ »t’ Middelburg, Amsterdam, and Ilaarlam ; this 

•i.st w"- 'Middle Channel. Betwixt Great and Little Camlmys there is a safe 

E etlAnfr lm you should beware of the reef extending upwards of 4 m. from the 

L. end of Great (.ambuys, and the Loembong Rock. 

those iSds mav lT°®‘ (OaU-ich Shoals) and the Hoorn Islands, the channel is ^m. wide ; and 
tlieii tbl s^tt^^^^^ from the S. to within i m., as their reefs do not reach farther off 

T dl« Se W ntorf rJi" ‘f- ‘I® O'® fO'eat 

to Hm N nAt ”” ‘j'® f>f ban, there is only one fathom at L.W. A leading mark 

to pass to the N. of Stiuisvogel, or Ostrich Shoals, and of the Laut and Tangara Hocks, is to keep 

Little Cambuys well open to Ae xN. of Great Cambuys. A ship may pass°iIso to tlm S. of Uio 
ruisioge , e 'veen i an langara Bock ; but in this case the beacon on the latter must bo 
approached within 1 m., on account of the Laut Bock. The passage between Tangara Bock and 
Gieat Cambuys is also safe, only taking care to remain fully 1 m. from the W. point of that island, 
on account of the small coni rocks which project therefrom. ^ 

I v"^ f I’et'veeii the Agenieten and the Cambuys Islands, is close 

along the >. side of the after, m order to avoid the Serassa patch of small conil rocks, which lie 
Cf“*>>uya. aod have H fathoms at L.W. Being so far advanced that Little 

‘‘If * 1 ^’ '®''‘*'®'‘.®d' ooui'se from the Little Cambuys towards Dapoer woulil lead 

Zrei or? fr ’’ 't ^^liddelhurg, on some of which there are not 

niore than 2.^ to 8 fathoms, at L.W. 

the INNEE CHANNEL,! leading to Batavia, is called Dutch Channel, being generally 

they must Ji'.Hnll?' ?f ■''"oda Strait, the Outer and Middle Cliannels are mixed up together, but 

wy miur, ,e k pt unica the written diivolione aro materially .iltered. 

13' E., visible 16m.” “''*‘•’'“6 “ light on Maneater or Menscheneter Island, in lat. 5= 57' S.. Ion. 106" 
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used by their ships; and witli proper care it is safe. To proceed through it, a ship should pass 
between jMenscheneter Island and the Great Camhuys, which can only he done with safety in'diu’- 
light, on account of the shoals. Menscheneter Shoal is miu'kfed by a beacon. A conical-top 
beacon is placed on the W. extreme of Great Camhuys Reef, in 14 ft. water, hearing from the 
S. point of the Island about W.N.W., and from Menscheneter Island about N.E. by E. The 
depths are 0 and 10 fathoms in the passage (nearly 2 m. wide) between Menscheneter Shoal and 
the reef off Great Camhuys ; and the best ti’ack, if no beacons are seen, is to borrow nearer to the 
former island than to the latter. When past Menscheneter Reef beacon, a direct course should be 
steered for Ontong Java Point; and when Little Camhuys bears N., you are 1 m. to S. of the 
Ander shoal, and may haul up about E., to pass to the S. of Middelburg Island. The coast, 
between Kaik Point and Ontong Java Point, forms a bight, safe to approach, the soundings 
decreasing regularly towards the Java shore ; and nearly in mid-bight there is a place of some trade, 
called Songy Lampoon. From 0 to 10 fathoms are the common depths in passing through this 
part of the channel. 

After passing between Middelburg and the beacon on Ontong Java Spit, the Dutch Channel 
goes to the W. of Schiedam; then bet\veen beacons to the W. of Onrust and Kuyper Islands, 
giving a proper berth to a reef wdiich projects 1 or 1J cables from the N.W. side of Kuyper, and 
of which the limits are indicated by two beacons without crosses. The S.W. side of Ku 3 ’per Island 
may be approached without danger: but do not keep too much to the Java side, on account of a 
small sunk rock called Karaug Kuyper, which bears S.S.W. J m. from the island, with *.21 fathoms 
on its shoalest part at L.W. A little way farther to tire S.S.W., there is a sand-bank with one 
fathom water upon it. Soon after having rounded Kuyper, steer S.E. by E., towards Batavia 
Road, a!i(l the beacons of Reigersdaal and Rynland Shoals will be seen ahead; pass between them 
in (i to li fathoms water, right toward the shipping in the road, and anchor in G or 5 fathoms 
mud, S. from Rynland beacon. 

The South Middle Channel is very safe, with deeper water than the Inner Channel. To 
sail into Batavia Road by it, pass to tlie S. of Middelburg and Amsterdam, betwixt them and 
Ontong Java Reef; having passed the latter island, instea«l of hauling to the S. for the Inner 
Channel between the islands and the main, steer directly E. for Haarlem Islet, leaving Schiedam 
to tbcJ S. When Haarlem is approached within J m., bdge away to the S.E., betwixt it and 
Rotterdam, and betwixt the latter and Hoorn, keeping nearest to Hoorn, on account of the Ohio 
Reef I m. to the E. of Rotterdam, on which a beacon with a round top is'.placed. Having rounded 
the S.W. point of Hoorn Islands about J m. off, steer to the S.E., until the dome of Batavia church 
is brought to bear S. i E., or S. I E., to give a good berth to Jalan or Wapen Rock, with *2 to 
J ft. thereon, which lies S. by W. from Hoorn Island nearly 2 m.,and about *41 m. to N.W. by N. 
of Rynland beacon. The W. part of Hoorn should not be too closely approached in passing; a 
cross. No. 7, placed in 12 ft. water, marks the centre of a ledge of rocks near the W. part of that 
island. After passing Hoorn, and having brought the dome of the church to bear between S. 4 K. 
and S., steer direct for it, between these bearings, until you anchor in the road; by keeping the 
dome of Batavia church S. J E., it will lead mid-way between Rynland Shoal and the E. reefs. 
The soundings tliroughout thisChannel, after passing Amsterdam Island, are generally 9, 10, and 
11 fatiioms, until the depths decrease regularly near the road. 

The EASTERN CHANNELS, leading to Batavia Road, are veiy safe and conveni^'nt. 
Those between the islands of Edam, Alkumaf, Eiikhuyzen, and Leyden, have soundings of 14, 12, 
11, and 10 fathoms ; the channel to tlie S. of Leyden is also safe, if attention be paid to the shoals 
which lie between it and the main ; and to a small coral rock, carrying 11 fathoms, at 2.} cables to 
E. of Leyden, upon which the Dutch ship Ainstel struck. The best track to avoid this rock is not 
to approach Loyden Island nearer than a mile, and to keep Alkmaar outside or to the W. of Edam. 

Vader Smit, a coral reef above w'ater, with a beacon and a round top on its S. puiiit, which 
bears 8. i E. from Leyden, and about N.W. 4 N. from Priok Point, is the tir^t shoal between 
Leyden and the dava sliortc At 1 m. to E. of Vadir Smit. and S.E. by S. from Lf xdon, there is 
another rock, with 21 fathoms at L.W., on which a round top beacou is erected ; ihiN rock is very 
dangerous to slips*proceeding through this channel, and to avoid it she should pass 1 .V or 2 m. to 
the E. of Vader Smit. About a mile N.W. fruin Priok Point there are two other |‘rttche‘' of coral 
rocks, ill 3 and 3^ fathoms water. The best cbaimel is to tho S. of Vader bmi!. in o}und 0 
fathoms. 

^ The coast of Java, to the E, of Priok Point, in.iy be approached safely by the lead to G 
fathoms, as tlie soundings decrease regularly; ihougli oil Krawaug- Point 1^13 m. to N.E, of Priok 
Point), it is better not to borrow nearer than S fathoms,* os the depths decrease ibere very quickly 
to 3 fathoms. 
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The SHOALS in Batavia Road. Hierstnk is a rocky shoal of about 2 cables in length, 
usually covered by breakers, having 2 ft. depth at L. W. ; easily discovered by discoloration of the 
water, or by breakers which show with the least wind. A beacon is seen on its S. part, bearing 
W. by S. -J- S. from Vadir Smit, and about S.S.W. from Leyden. The passage between it and 
Vadir Smit is more than a mile wide, with 6 fathoms depth. The passage between Nierstuk and 
the Shoals of Neptunus, and Pas-op, is more than -J- m. wide, and (3 or 7 fathoms deep. 

Neptnnus Shoal consists of large rocks with 2 ft. water; it is marked by a beacon with a 
conical top on its W. extremity. Pas-op Shoal is very small, with 14 feet on its shoalest place, 
and 5 and 6 fathoms close to; it beai'S E. ^ N. a full mile from Rynland Shoal, and carries a 
beacon viilho. conical top. There is a small coral rock, with 2 fathoms at L.W., and close around 
are 5, 6, and 7 fathoms; lying about S. by W. ^ W. from the beacon of Pas-op, and nearly E. 
from the Rynland Shoal. 

R 3 nilaiid Shoal is very small, and has 15 ft. water on its shoalest part, shown by a beacon 
with a round top bearing N. by W. 4 W., 1} m. distant from the extreme end of the pier of 
Batavia River. The channel between Rynland and Pas-op Shoals is a mile wide, and 0 to 8^ 
fathoms in depth. 

The BAY of BATAVIA is very capacious, extending from Ontang to Krawang Points about 
7 leagues, and from the pier-head to Edam Island, or N. and S., about 3 leagues. The bottorn 
consists of soft mud; but in the vicinity of the shoals, rock. The soundings are from 10 to 4 
fathoms, regularly shoaling towards shore; and generally throughout the bay, at 1 m. from the 
beach, there will be found 3 fathoms. Except in a few places, the Road is shut up by a chain of 
islands, by which ships are always protected against a dangerous swell setting in. The Road may 
be considered as very safe, for although ships do roll considerably in the strength of the Westerly 
monsoon, and are consequently compelled to strike their top-gallant masts and yards, no danger is 
to be apprehended of driving, from the excellence of the holding-ground. The usual place for 
large ships to anchor is in 5 or 0 fathoms, on a mud bottom, about a mile distant from the pier¬ 
head, and between S.S.W. and S.E. from Rynland Beacon. They seldom moor, as the anchors 
generally bury themselves in the soft mud; for which reason it is advisable to sight the anchor 
sometimes during a long stay. Small vessels may anchor nearer to the pier-head, in 4 or 3.^ 
fathoms. In the N.W. monsoon there is sometimes such a heavy swell which breaks at the mouth 
of the river, that proas are unable to get out, and ships’ boats may be exposed to great danger if 
sent on shore after a blue warning-flag is displayed at the boat-house. Most of the islands and 
shoals lying near the Road consist of coral with white sand above water, and are covered with various 
kinds of trees; they are steep-to, and it would seem that some of them increase in extent, so that 
it will be necessary to re-examine the depths from time to time ; and prudence is therefore 
necessary when intending to pass over shoals, on which but just sulfici'ent depth is indicated. 

Aspect of Shore. The coast of Java hereabouts is generally flat, but 30 m. inland from 
Batavia the Gonong Gedeh, or the Blue Mountains, rise to a considerable height ; Pangerango, 
9,950 ft; Salak, 7,320 ditto ; Karaug, (5,000 ditto. In the W. monsoon their peaks may be seen 
from the Road in the morning, but fire seldom visible during the E. monsoon. 

Batavia Town is a place of considerable trade ; but all foreign ships must obtain permission 
from the Shahbundar before they can trade with private merchants. The principal exports are 
sugar, coffee, spices, Ac. The imports, opium, iron, and piece-goods of various kinds. At Batavia 
a ship may procure all kinds of necessary supplies; poultry, excellent fruits, and vegetables, are 
plentiful, and sold at moderate prices. The city is spacious, and many of the houses W’ell built: 
but the low marshy coast around the bay, and stagnant water in canals (which intersect the streets) 
generate noxious vapours, rendering this place very unhealthy at all times to strangers. The most 
unhealthy time is when the canals have lost much of their w^aters, about the latter part of the dry 
season, from Sept, to Dec. Strangers ought never to sleep on shore, if it can be avoided. A few 
miles inland from Batavia, towards the hills, the country is healthy; and the Europeans who 
reside there differ much in appearance from those who inhabit the city, for the latter are in general 
sickly and emaciated. 

Onruat is the great marine depot, where ships are hove down by cranes erected upon wharfs, 
wdiou they require repairs ; and this small island, being the naval arsenal and dockyard, abounds 
with inhabitants. Vessels, wishing to rate their chronometers at Ourust, should know that the 
Flag 4 a if mi the island is in 6° 2' B., Ion. 10(5° 44' E. 

BATAVIA OBSERVATORY is in lat. 6° 8' S., Ion. 10G° 48' E. The Electric Telegraph 
is laid down between Singapore and Batavia. 

The Time Ball is hoisted every day at five minutes before Noon (Batavia mm/? half-way 
tip the pole; at two minutes to mean noon it is hoisted to the top, and precisely at Batavia mean 










noon it falls. For those ships that Avish to rate their chronometers according to Greenwich mean 
time, the moment of six o’clock a.m. Greenwich mean time is indicated in the same way : the ball 
being hoisted half-way up at Ih. 2m. p.m., Batavia mean time ; at Ih. 5m., to the top ; and exactly 
at 111. Tin. 12 5 secs. Batavia time (which corresponds to six o’clock a.m. Greenwich time) 

it falls. ^ j • M 1 

Light. On the W. pier at Batavia, is a fixed harbour light, 54 ft. above H.W., and visible 
12 ra. Vessels from the N. should bring the light to hear between S. f F. «and S. i W., which | 
leads to the anchorage; in coming from the W., and having passed Karaug Kuyper, steer to the 
S.E., until the light bears S. Variation 0° 45' E. | 

The Tides and the rise and fall of the w^ater are not subject to fixed rules. In the S.E. mon- j 
soon it appeared to be H W. there in the evening; and in the N.W. monsoon in the forenoon : the j 
time of H.W. at F. and C. being generally 10 o’clock p.m. in the E. monsoon, and at 10 a.m. in 
the W. monsoon. The mean rise and fall was 2 ft., and the maximum and minimum 4 ft. 

Climate. The mean height of mercury in the barometer is 29*67 inches. The influence of 
weatlur upon the barometer is. very small; it being seldom raised by continued dry weather, or 
depressed by moist strong winds, more than from 1 to 3 lines above or below the mean. Ihe 
mean temperature at Batavia in the morning and evening is from 70° to 74°, and at noon from 
84° to 86° Fahrenheit, although it occasionally rises to 90° or 95°. The N.V. monsoon generally 
sets in at Batavia and along the Java coast about beginning of Nov., and the subsequent strong 
winds and heavy rains greatly cool the atmosphere. Batavia Road is rendered unhealthy by noxious 
vapours generated along the marshy coast and shoals at L.W., which are uncovered ; and it seems 
to be chiefly in the shifting months of the monsoons that the Batavia fever is most frequent. 
Ships, therefore, intending to make a long stay should not anchor too near shore. There is at 
Batavia an excellent establishment for purifying the water for the shipping in the Road; this water is 
conveyed on board at fixed and moderate prices, in whole or half-leaguers, or in proas fitted with tanks. 



MAKING THE LAND ABOUT JAVA HEAD. 

Java Hcad^ the W. extremity of Java, is in lat. 6° 47' S. and Ion. 105° 11^ E. of Greenwich, 
or 1° 36' 45" \V. of Batavia, by chronometric observations. It is a bluff promontory at the foot 
of the high land, and is discernible at a considerable distance in clear weather. From Java Head 
the coast runs in a direction of S. by E. ^ E. for 5 m., to Palemhang Point, which is not far fiom 
Cape Sangian Sira, the most S. point of this part of Java, and a conspicuous land-mark from a 
distance, the hills within 11m. of the Cape being more than 1000 ft. high. From Cape Sangian 
Sira, which lies in lat. 6° 52' S., Ion. 105° 13' E., and at about 2 m. to the S., several rocks pio- 
ject, some of which are above water, and consequently easily discovered. The wnter is very deep 
close to these rocks; and along tlie shore, as far as Java Head, there is in most parts no bottom 
with 100 fathoms; but the breakers which line the whole coast seem to indicate that there are j 
rocks under water, on account of which it is not advisable for a ship to run close in-shore, but to j 
give a berth of at least 2ra. From Cape Sangian Su*a the soundings decrease in the direction oi 
Jvlappor Island to 40 and 20 fathoms, while between this island and Trow'ers Lshind, situated more 
to the E., they decrease from 20 to 12 fathoms. Cape Sodon is 6 leagues due E. trom Sangian 

Sira. T 1 3 • . 1 

Klapper Island, or Pulo Deli, formerly called Claps Island, and Breakers Island,^ is very low, 

covered with largo trees, and along the beach only there are cocoa-utit trees. It lies b^i. oil Gape 
Sodon, the nemest shore of Java, and about 0 leagues E.S.E. from Cape Sangian Sam. It is 
surrounded by a reef, which in many places stretches off more than a mile, particularly off the . 
end nearly 2 m.; but on the N.W. side there is a good watering-place, where the boats can enter a 
little river, through a channel, with reefs on both sides; and the ships may anchor in 
fathoms, clay bottom, 2 m. distant from the island, close to those reels, which partialis di> at L. 
According to Captain F. FI. Ampt, of the Dutch Royal Navy, this is a good watering place in iho 
Ivasterly monsoon. The depths are from 30 to 40 fathoms to the S. of Klapper Llaud, 4 m. o 
shore. 

Trowers Island, or Pulo Tinjil, is nearly of the same ciicumferonce and outward appeal ance 
as Klapper [.“slaud, and lies E. hy N. 12 m, distant from it. This island is also surrounded )y a 
reef. On the N. and W. sides of this island there arc from 13 to 19 fathoms water, and at tin 
S.E. and S. sides, at some distance, no bottom \Vith 50 and I0(t fathoms lino. Captain Klein, who 
lost the Clu rllon here in 1847, reports that at m. to the N. of the island. Ihero is a rock, on 
which the native proas have smindimes struck. Everywhere else round the iblmd from 13 to 19 
fathoms will be found, and at a short distance to tlio jS. more than 100 fathoms. 
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Along the coast to the N. of these islands, as far as Cape Sangmn Sira, there are rocks ^hrch 
in some places lie H and 2 m. off; and it affords no shelter whatever with S.W. and S E. gales. 
Lieut. Escher, D.R.N.. discovered a shoal in ^37 at li m. from the shore and just to the E of 
Cape Sodon; it bears N. i E. from the E. point of Mapper Island, and about W.N.W. from the 

W. point of Trowers Island, with 2^ fathoms on it. r i 1 ? nf Pnnf> 

\-\Tieii making Java Head with hazy weather, the appearance of the land to the E. of Cape 
Sangian Sira, between it and the high lahd of Cape Sodon, bears much resemblance to the high 
land of the W. point of Java, with the adjacent hills on Princes Island ; for the low land in such 
circumstances is not distinguisliable at a distance, and is therefore often mistaken for the entrance 

^Bayfforme called Wine Cooper’s Bay, is entirely open to W. and S.W. winds. 
CapeS, its prominent S. point, in lat. 7° 25^ S., Ion. 106° 25' E., is low hut easily distinguished 
mid conspicuous from the W. The entrance of the Bay is 3 leagues broad, and the whole.length 
of the bay is 10 m. At the N.E. side of the bay ai’e the government store-houses for coffee and 
salt. There are many spots of good anchorage ground, but a large funnel-shaped space in mid¬ 
channel leading from the entrance to the store, is more than 100 fathoms deep. At 2 cables due 
W. frorn the stores, there are some sunken rocks, with 3 and 1^ fathoms water. The best road¬ 
stead is to the S. of the store-houses, and is called the Palabouan Radja. Regular soundings will 
be found there and along the coast as far as Gambang Point, with good holding-ground of clay and 
sand; and vessels may safely anchor there in as far as 8 fathoms, or from i ni. to a mile off shore. 
Ill neap tides, the rise and fall near the store-houses is 2 ft. 7 iii., and in the springs about 5Ht. 
At F. and C. ’the time of H. W. is 5 o’clock, but the time, as well as the rise, depends much upon 
the influence of the rivers, which often disturb'its regularity. From Wynkoops Bay the coast of 
Java stretches 9 m. W. to Gebang Point, and from thence it trends more N.W. The coast is high 
and rocky, but becomes more level to the W. at Hussa Point, in lat. 0° oP S., and Ion. 105 53 E., 
where there is a sandy beucli: the whole coast is covered with trees. In tiie whole of thatniteryal 

there is but little anclioring-grouiul, and in iiiuuy places (very near shore) no bottom, with 1( ) 
fathoms line. A little to the E. of Hussa Point, lies a bank of soundings of from lo to 30 fathoms 
water, coarse sand and mud, and extending to Trowers Island. . 

Ships coming from Europe in the Easterly monsoon generally shape their course so as to 
make the land to ivindward of Sunda Strait, and it often happens that they get first sight of the 
land near Cape Anjol, or of ^A>koops Bay. Should a vessel in such a case require fresh winter, 
it may speedily be procured in Wynkoops Bay, whilst beef, rice, and lowls may also be had there. 
This bay is also very convenient for shipping produce for Europe. 

Further Remarks about Sunda Strait will be found in the next Chapter. 

ISLAND OUTSIDE OP SUNDA STRAIT. 


CHEISTMAS ISLAND, though remarkably placed about 80 leagues to S. of Sunda Strait, 
seems not to have its position properly determined. It is about 3 leagues in length each way, of ; 
square form; may he seen 12 leagues off in clear weather; and abounds with trees, many of which ' 
are said to be cocoa-nut and limes. Captain G. Richardson, in the Fifjoi, endeavoured to find 
anchorage at this island; two boats were sent to examine it, but they could find no place where a 
ship raioht anchor, during a search of two days, sounding round the island ; it was found steep-to, , 
with Oo'fathoms within a cable’s length of shore; and the only accessible part they discovered was j 
at the N.W. part of the island, at a small white beach, resembling sand, but formed of .white stones 
and coral, \vbere they landed, and got a number of land-crabs and boobies. Some wild hogs were 
seen, but’they could find no irnns of water. 

The N. end is said to be in lat. 10° 27' S., and the body of the Island in lat. 10° 31' S., Ion. 
105° 33' E.; or 19 m. E. from Java Head by chronometer to the W. end of the Island, which 
makes that W, Point in Ion. 105° 30' E. 
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CHAPTER XX. I 

PASSAGES IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

^YlND AND CURRENT CHARTS—EXPLANATION-ATLANTIC OCEAN WINDS —INDIAN OCEAN WINDS 

TRADES AND ANTI-TRADES—MONSOONS—OCEAN CURRENTS—PASSAGES FROM GOOD HOPE CAP! 

TO RED SEA—PERSIAN GOLF—B01U3AY—CEYLON—BENGAL—BDRMAH—6UNDA STRAIT—STEAMEP. 

TRACKS—HOMEWARD PASSAGES, 

(Variation of Compass off the Cape 32° W.; at St. Pauls, 21° W,; at King George 

Sound, 5° W. Off Madagascar S. Point, 19° W.; at Mauritius, 10° W.; amongst 

the Seychelles, 5° W. At Socotra, 2° W.; the same at the Chagos, and at N.W. 

Cape of Australia). 

An account of the Passages throughout the Indian Ocean may conveniently be prefaced by 
some description of tlio Winds and CuiTonts ticoorditig to the seasons. 

The Admiralty Wind and Cui'rent Charts* for the Indian Ocean furnish an excellent basis 
for the development of ships’ tracks during four distinct periods of the year. We have taken 
advantage of the opportune appearance of this valuable publication; and our Passage Charts are 
fouiuled upon it. We therefore give the following explanation of the signs and symbols adopted. 

WINDS and their Symbols. Winds are grouped in 5 degree squares.! Their prevalent 
directions (true) are shown by aiTows as they fly. The relative durations of the several winds in 
a group, are denoted by the lengths of the aiTows; when recorded as having blown from opposite 
points, one half the arrow’s length can alone he shown. ; 

Calms. Calms are indicated by shaded circles, the relative amount for each square being 
denoted by their varying sizes; thus, if in a thousand observations of 8 hoar’s duration, embracing 
winds and calms, five hundred were calms, the circle would be that inscribed between two meridians 
5° apart; if one hundred were calms, the diameter of the calm circle would be one-fifth of the fore¬ 
going, or equal to one degree of longitude. 

Trade Winds. The regions over which these winds prevail, are distinguished by colour, 
N.E. blue —S.E., red. Their average limits are marked in swiilarly coloured lines; and, when 
necessary, the equatorial limits are further distinguished by one, two, or three lines for the conse¬ 
cutive months. . r \ r • • 

Note. The average boundary of the S.W. winds, which prevail on the W. coast of Africa, is 
marked by a plain line, the region over which the winds prevail being distinguished by purpU 

, r V T 

Monsoons. In the Indian Ocean and China Sea, the region and average limits of the N.k.. 
monsoon, are distinguished in the same manner as the N.E. trade wind. The limits of the V'csterlv 
or N.W. monsoons, (that prevail in the Indian and Western Pacific Oceans) are shown by hniken 
lines, with the distinguishing number, when necessary, for the consecutive months. The region- 
of tlie S.W. monsoon, are coloui-ed ; the regions of tho N.W. monsoon, or middle monsoon, 

have a faint shade of black. 

* Compiled by Staff-Captain F. J. Evans, R.N., F.R.S., and Staff-Oonimauder T. A. Hull, R.N., Hydro- 
graphic Department, and published in October, 1872. , ^ 

! It is necessary to apprize the Navigator that at. tho present time materials for constructing \\ ind Charts 
are very unequally distributed. In the squares of frequented tracks of navigation, the W ind arrows may bo dmwi 
from a*result of several thousand observations, w hilst those in unfrequented tracks may be drawn from only a few 
hundred observations, or even a less number. Some wind aiTows and calm circles are given at stations on Inud : 
they ait3 drawn on the same principle as those in the Ocean squares. 
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Bains (according to the seasons on Coasts.) Those experienced in the tropical regions are 
occasionally noted in their respective localities. 

Hurricanes—Cyclones—Typhoons. Tracks illustrating the course of the centres of numerous 
well authenticated storms (known under the above names) in the Indian and China Seas, are shown 
by thick black lines in the regions in which they prevail. These storms arc -progressive revolving 
gales of unusual violence; they may be generally described as great whirlwinds turning round and 
rolling forward at the same time. The average rate of the progressive movement of the centre or 
focus of the West Indian hurricanes is about 300 miles a day; those on the Malabar Coast, Bay of 
Bengal and China Sea about ^^00 miles a day, and often less, whilst the cyclones of the Austral 
Indian Ocean vary in their rate of progress from 200 to 50 miles in the twenty-four hours. The 
direction of the progress of the central track, is shown by feathered arrows. 

Within the tropics, the effects of these storms are often felt 100 m. on either side of the 
central track, this limit expanding in the extra-tropical regions. 

The seasons in which these storms prevail are as follows : 

Cyclones—Malabar Coast and Bay of Bengal 

South Indian Ocean .... 

Typhoons— China Sea. 

Coasts of Japan. 

Ice. The general limits* of the icebergs, which (from the experience of modem navigators), 
are found to fringe the Antarctic Seas, are shown by a boundary line. This boundary, must, how¬ 
ever, onjy be considered an arbitrary one, as, in different years, isolated bergs may be fallen in with 
to the North of it, especially when near the projecting capes of the several continents. 

In the high Southern routes, adopted of late years by navigators in the voyages to and from 
Australia and New Zealand, the greatest number of icebergs have been seen in the Austral Summer 
season, or in Nov., Dec., and Jan , and the smallest number in June and July. It has also been 
observed that more icebergs are seen in March and April than during Sept, and Oct. 

Temperature of air and sea. The indications of the Thermometer should not be neglected 
in these Seas, as there is generally a diminution of temperature of the air and sea on approaching 
ice; this, however, must not be assumed as an infallible guide. Icebergs should, f possible, be 
passed to xvindwardj to avoid the loose ice floating to leeward. 


April, May, Oct., Nov. 
Dec. to April. 

July to Nov. 

Aug., Sept., Oct. 


CURRENTS AND THEIR SYMBOLS. 

The Currents of the Ocean are properly distinguished by the different and significant names 
Stnar/i and Dnft. The Drift Current is merely the effect of the wind on the surface of the water; 
as for example, in the region of the trade winds, where the whole surface of the sea, generally 
spealiing, is converted into a slow current moving to leeward. A Drift current is therefore shallow 
and slow, and can run in no other direction than to leeward. 

lie Stream Current has been described as an accumulation of the parts of the drift into a 
collective mass, by the inteiTerition of some obstacle; the mass then running off by means of its 
own ^nvity, and, taking the direction imposed on it by the obstacle, becomes a Stream of Current, 
and, in many cases, a powerful Stream pursuing its way like a vast river through the Ocean. 

Stream Currents would appear to be further dependent on the inequality of the amount of heat 
received by the earth from the sun, in the tropical and polar regions. Experience proves that warm 
water flows in an xippo curient from low to high latitudes; cold water in an under current from high 
to low latitudes, and thus the diurnal rotation of the earth, as well as the configuration of the sea 
coast and ocean bed, affects their direction. These “ Ocranic Rivers' may vary in breadth, like the 
Gulf Stream (from 50 to 250 m.) and are suificiently deep to be turned aside by banks which do 
not rise within 00 or 80 fatlioms of the surface ; us the Agulhas current is deflected by the Agulhas 
l.-ank off the Cape of Good Hope. ^ They run with such rapidity (sometimes 100 m. a day) as to be 
uninfluenced materially by antagonistic winds, except near their borders. 

Changes of temperature of the surface water are frequently abrupt, and these changes are 
especially marked on the edges of the Stream Currents; as for example, on the N. and W. edgt^s 
of the Gulf Stream, when it is met by the Arctic Current from Davis Strait, and the two run neaily 
side by side. Also off the Cape of Good Hope, at the junction of the Agulhas Current and the 

A more detailed account (in the graphic form) of Icebergs, wliich have been fallen in with in the Austral 
[udiun Occmi, is given on the Chart at page 80, reduced from another excellent Admiralty Chart, wliich shows 
(with*nit tlint dixlortion unavoidable on Mercator’s projection) the water-spaces of those seas. Wo have added 
a few triickis for udiips. 
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cold water flowing into low latitudes from the Antarctic Sea. And again off the E. coast of South 
America to the S. of Rio de la Plata. 

It is esjiecially to be observed, that the seaman must be prepared for unsettled \^eather and u 
cross and often turbulent sea, when passing through alternating bands of warm and cold water. 

Submarine Currents .(indeed the “ wonders of the deep,” which science is now intent upon 
throwing light upon) are, in our judgment, nature’s effort to preserve the eq[uilibrium which has 
been meddled with by the action of winds on the surface water. In Gibraltar and Babelmandeh 
Straits, submarine currents must at times exist. 

WINDS OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. j 

Variable winds prevail in both hemispheres beyond the limits of the Trade winds. In tin* ^ 
North Atlantic Ocean, when the sun is in the N. hemisphere, the prevailing westerly winds ar • | 
S.\V. and W.S.W. ; if, on the contrary, the sun is in the S. hemisphere, they are more from \V.N.^^ 
and N.W. This last period is that of gales and bad weather between North America and Europe 
In the English channel, Easterly winds prevail in Feb., March, April, and part of May; during tin* 
other months of the year Westerly wduds predominate. 

In the South Atlantic Ocean, the Westerly winds vary from N.W. to S.W., but are changeable 
and irregular. In the zone between the parallels of 28° and 35° S., the winds which are inosi 
(VeqnentTy met with are from N.E. to N.W. by N., and from N.W. to S.W. by W., principally during 

dune, July, and Aug. j i u ^ 

The polar limit of the N.E. Trade wind in the Atlantic ocean generally extends to the parallel 
of lat 27° N., while that of the S.E. Trade lies in a line betw'een Uie Cape of Good Hope and the i 
Islands of Trinidad and Martin Vaz. This limitation varies about three degrees N. or S. with the 
position of the sun. The equatorial limits of these Trade winds generally vary in the same rnanner. | 
that of the N.E. Trade travelling from 12° N. in Aug., to lat. 2° N. in Feb., on the meridian v>l 
20° W.; while that of the S.E. Trade changes from lat. 3° N\ to 1° N. during the same months 
and in the same longitude. When the suu is iu the N. hemisphere, and at its greatest distance 
from the Equator, the N.E. Trade wind inclines more from the East. r i • 

During summer the N.E. Trade is sometimes gained before reaching the latitude of Madeira ; 
this fact is, however, only an exception. Between the months of Nov. and March the vaiiallewmd^ 

of tlurtempcrate zone extend to lat. 20° N. ^ i 

The N.E. Trade wind varies considerably under the influence of the land, and to the Lastwan 
of Ion. 25° W., within 400 or 500 m. of the coast of Africa, it blows more from the Northward than 
it docs ill the oiieii ocean. Betw^een the Canary and Cape Verde Islands during die Noithein 
summer months, it blows from N.N.E. to N.E. for 55 days out of every 100; and during the wontcr 
months, from Jan. to March, the wind in the neighbourhood of Oape\erde draws to the N.W. 

It Will be seen that the most favourable time for crossing the line will be from Dec. to Juiiy. 
when the passage will be less interrupted by calms, squalls, and variable winds. In the N. Immi- 
sphore the N.E. Trade wind verges, according to the season, more or less towards the Equatoi . 
hut it seldom passes to the S. of it. On the contrary, the S.E. Trade wind sometimes extends 
far ns lat. 5° N. in the neighbourhood of the coast of America. 

Sometimes the N.E. and S.E. trade winds join each other, generally somewhere about the 
meridian of 28° or 33° W., where a ship nliiy pass in a squall from one trade to the other. Near 
the Mona tor, the winds generally draw more Irom E. to S. than from E. to N. ^ 

NOTES on the use of BAROMETER. The average range of the barometer in the hig ler 
latitudes (tH)''—-50°) is about 1*5 in.; but, on extraordinary occasions, ranges of 2 75 and 3 inchv.- 

liavc been recorded. . , . i • 11 v. i 

In tbo interti'opieal regions tlie range varies from 0-4 to 0-2 in., and lu the neighlHmrhi.oil 
tile Equaior it seldom exceeds O’lo in., tliis small change being due in great pait to .i i<gu a 
tliiirnal variation. The average movement of the barometer within the tropiet- being t lus cun i’k <. 
wiihin small limits, any interruptimi of tho law may be deemed a uvinua-/ of the approach, ot b.m 

weather. -w • . .-i . * i 

The fall of the barometer iu hurricanes ranges from 1*0 to 2 0 and even 2 .) in.. the uipidi .^v 

of the full (and the deprcsioii of the mercury) increases as the centre of the storm ai proucbcs. 

In the N. hemisphere, the otfoct of the veering of wind on the baroiuotci is .iccoidiug to llu 
following law’:— 

W’ith Eost, or S.E., and South winds, the barometer 
„ SAV. winds, the barometer cetises to fall and begins to rise. 




















With West, or N.W., and North svinds, the barometer rises. 


,, N.E. winds, the barometer ceases to rise and begins to fall. 

While in the S. hemisphere the effect is as follows 

With East, or N.E., and North winds, the barometer falls. 

„ N.W. winds, the barometer ceases to fall and begins to rise. 

„ West, or S.W., and South winds, the bai’ometer nses. 

,, S.E. winds, the barometer ceases to rise and begins to fall. 

WINDS and WEATHER off the CAPE. From Sept, to May (the Cape or Austral summer) 
the prevailing winds are from S.E. These sometimes rise to gales at this season, and last for three 
days together, sometimes much more, being followed by calms and light W. winds. Eastward of 
Cape Agulhas they hlow steadily from S.E. by E., but to the Westward they follow the trend of the 
land, and in False Bay blo^Y at about S.S.E. 

In strength the S.-Easters are singularly local at times, the wind being light; for instance, at 
Cape Hangklip, when ships were driving in a gale from the same quarter in Table Bay; and on 
aiioiher occasion there was a furious gale in Simons Bay, when the Hydra, at anchor under Point 
Danger, had scarcely any wind. 

Although Sept, to May is the season of S.-Easters, Westerly winds and violent gales occur 
sometimes throughout the year, and are not unfrequent in Sept., Oct., and April; but the best 
chance of avoiding them is to keep well in with the land. 

From May to Sept, (the Cape winter) Westerly winds prevail, with occasional breezes of short 
duration from die S.E. During this season W. gales are frequent, and are most severe in the 
months of June, July, and August. These gales generally begin at W., and back to N.W., or as far 
as North, varying again to the W., and eventually blowing up fine at S.W. If, when running along 
with an Easterly wind, it should shift to N.E., be prepared for bad weather, particularly if there be 
lightning in the N.E. or N.W.; but, although the glass falls, bad weather may not come 
immediately, as the’barometer always stands lower with Northerly winds in S. latitudes. If, how¬ 
ever, the glass falls, and heavy dark clouds gather in the W., prepare quickly for bad weather, not¬ 
withstanding the wind may be Easterly and the sky clear overhead : under these circumstances 
ships have frequently barely time to take in all light sails, and close reef the topsails, before tliey 
are taken aback from the N.W., and a heavy gale commences. This occurred to the Brisk, and to 
many other ships, particularly in the longitude of Algoa Bay, and was the supposed cause of the 
foundering of PI.M.S. Nerbudda, with all hands, in 1855. 

8hips proceeding to the Westward between May and Sept, should be well found, and able to 
encounter a succession of gales. The best plan is to endeavour to keep in the strength of the Agul¬ 
has current, carrying low sail; but from Sept, to May it is better to keep more inshore, where there 
is less likelihood of encountering a W'esterly gale. The sea is always smoother when well in on the 
bank. 

Ships proceeding to the Eastward between May and Sept, are generally obliged to go South¬ 
ward to lat. or 40° S., in order to get Westerly winds and a favourable current; but between 
May and S(‘pt., when Westerly winds prevail, if bound to any of the S.E. African ports, they can 
frequently coast along inside the current, at least as far as Cape St. Francis, but there the current 
must be encountered. 

Ice Islands, commonly called Icebergs, arc very rarely fallen in with off the Cap^ of Good 
Hope to the northward of lat. 40° S. Nevertheless, there are instances of ice islands being seen off 
ihe Cape ; it is therefore desirable to keep a good look out for them. (^See pages 7U and 80). 

WINDS AND CURRENTS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

The S.E. Trade Wind in the Indian Ocean is found between the parallels of 10° and 28° 8., 
from till' W. coast of Australia In within a few degrees of hladagascar. Its N. limit varies with 
ihe reason, changing 5 or even 10 degrees to the N. or S., according as the sun has N. or S. declimi- 
doii. When the sun is in the N. hemisphere, and at its greatest distance from the Equator, the 

veers more to the S., varying from S.E. to S S.E, ; and when in the S. hemisphere, it tfdics 
.« more Easterly direction, varying from E.S.E. to East, and sometimes to E.N.E. To the S. of 

trade, as in the Atlantic, the prevailing wind, or anti-trade, is from N.W, ; this is met with 
during grrliter part of the year. 

Monsoons. In other parts of the Indian Ocean, and in adjoining seas (owing to the interference 
of large masses of limd), the year is divided into two seasons or monsoons. The winds to the N. of 
the L<] vitoi blow S.W. from mid-April to mid-Sept., and N.E. from Nov. to mid-i\Iarcli. Their 
limns are tixun the Equator to tlie Mekran Coast and Calcutta, and in the China Sea to lat 29° N., 
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ft' °i •■'^‘'1“' *?. '■’’® Plii'ippine Islands. Their 

nfluence is often found in the Pacific Ocean as far as Ion. 145° E., and to the N. as for as the 

Japan Islands. In the tniddle of the Bay of Bengal, and near its E. coast, towards Malacca Strait 
uilms are Sequent esiMcially in Feb., Maich, and April; when, in the two last months, S. winds 
blow upon the delta ol the Ganges; and N.W. winds upon Arracan coast. In the N. part of the 
bay the regularity of the monsoons is thus lost, and the winds are unsteady ^ 

^-E. from mid-April to mid-Sept.; and X.W. 
of '10° or S T mtd-March. Their limits are from the Equator to the parallels 

from near tbe^;^^ V® Eaoific, and 

sul L to n Inv ” r ‘°'i The N.W. monsoon fo 

■1 wbtb t“ ^ft f’ regular, except in Dec. and Jan.. 

l.)o Q ^ ‘ Too n’f Seychelles to Sumatra, comprised between lat. 10° or 

b'm.nftr ^ I"' / the period of the fine season S. of the 

Eqiiator, may be considered an extension of the S.E. trade, which blows as for as the Equator 

.he„.,bAuuii 

contim.«rinN"’""'n" »\the Mozambique Channel, and begins in April and 

continues till Nov Ihe winds vary during this monsoon from S.W. to S.E.', and E.S.E , parti- 

culailynear the &• f'd of Madagascar; close to the African coast land breezes ai-e freqLnt 
Squalls from A\ . to X .X .W. sometinies happen during the S.AV. monsoon, but never coutinue^loim 
In nul-channel the monsoon is more steady, and generally blows right through; there are, how 
cvei, exceptions to this, for in the S. part of the channel light variable winds and W. currents have 
sometimes retarded vessels bound to India through this channel 

'J he N E. monsoon commences hi Nov. and prevails until March. In the N. p.art of the 
channel i begins eail.yn Xov., but towards St. Augustine Bav not till end of the month, and 
seldom extends iarther S.; the prevailing winds varying from S.E. to S.W., during both monsoons, 
letweeii Cape Corrientes and the S.W. part of Madagascar. It is chiefly during the N.E. monsoon 
at stoims occur, when S.E, and S.W. winds, which prevail without, are blowing strong. These 
winds blow into the channel and are resisted by N.E. and N.W. winds, which produce hiigli tur¬ 
bulent se.ynJ sometinies ir/ar/.rihd.s by their opposing force; the sky is then overclouded, and 

ir relTl??'f F'-t reach Mozambique, and sometimes these violent 

sioims leacli as far N. as Zanzibar. 

On ilm V°Tl The S.E. trade does not extend as far as the IMa.Iagascar coast. 

■I’I a \ ic as III Mozambique channel, monsoons' are regularlv establiriied. 

vlrinrr vT ‘l !“ ''’'® ^'E- part of Madagascar, N E. winds are generallv found, which, 

e , I Tm '® ‘'T ’ Tr T Sf- ^^^ary. To the W. of this Cape, and off the S.W. 

rill N al nt'^r'^W .'■‘■a’'' I'af do not reach fur to 

•m l il.'o'i f * Land winds are not known ou the E. coast of Madagascar. 

,nid those above n.cnt.oned are sea-breezes (day winds) that blow on the coast; commencing about 

ri, . ' A fiesheii up towards noon, when they blow strong; and, continuing so till ;! p.ui.- 

they gradimlly abate towards sunset. o i 

Chagos Islands. From the Equator to lat. 1-4° S., in which belt those 

dimatc is said to be delightful. Die N.W. monsoon, the rainy season, during which the winds 

Ainil InTlc T’T^ i ■ ’ T ‘ ^®S"’'d"g of Lee. to the beginning or end of 

•, 1 L' Lee. and Jan. the weather is very sultry, and the rains fall with greatest violence. 

t .1 't. Meuntins hurricanes do not extend to Soyclielle.s, their equatorial limit being lat. 10 ’ S. • 
^•'.pniiapatam is said to have had a rotatory storm in the end • •' Sept., l^-jl, about 400 in' 
to S.E of Mabe. Being thus favourably situated, these islands arc sometimes resorted to bv 
l^mrlisli and b rench meii-of-war to spend the hurricane inonths at. 

At the (Jhagos archipelago the winds are much tlie same; the N.W. monsoon or rainy season 
Is from mid-Dea to niid-.;\pnl. In the latter month and part of Alav the wind.s are variable 
liom June to Sept, the Easterly monsoon (w'lncli is in reality only the S.E. trade bWim- up 
towaidb he Equator) iirevail.s, the wind occasionally v.-ering to E.N’.E.. but mostly at E.S.E.'^ l!i 
Nov. and part of Dee. the winds are again variable, and nuicli from X.W. 

Maldivn .^chipelago. As the Maldivlis occupy a space of nearly 8° degre.'s of l.Jitude and 
are partly b. ot the Equator it may be expected that their cliiiiaie will be intlueii.-ed on the one 
hand by the NA\. monsoon o the Eliagos and Seychelles, and the S.].;. trade when it blows ni. to 
the line; ou the other hand bj tiawe atmospheric disturbances which usher iu the N E nioiiLii 
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of Hindostan and Geylon. Therefore it is deemed necessaiy to give a separate description of the 
winds that are experienced at both N. and S. extremes of this long chain of islands. 

Southern Maldivhs. Ad-du Atoll, being 40 m. to the S. of the Equator, is almost without 
the influence of the regular Indian monsoons; the winds and weather being very variable, subject 
to squalls and rain. The N.E. monsoon is felt in Jan., Feb., and March ; the winds generally from 
North and N.E., but occasionally from W. of North, and the weather is less cloudy and rainy than 
when the S.W. monsoon prevails N. of the line. In April and May the winds are variable, but 
mostly from the "Westward. From May to Dec. the winds are from "VV. by S., to S. and S.S.E., 
with much rain and squalls. About the middle of the latter month, which is about the time that 
the S.E. trade finally retires Southward, and the N.W. monsoon commences below the Equator, 
hard squalls and fresh gales from W. to "W.N.W. with heavy showers of rain, occur at the Equatorial 
channel, lasting for a fortnight about. 

Mali AtoU. This central part of the Maldivhs marl« a great difference in the weather 
during the N.E. monsoon, for the Southern groups then experience frequent squalls and rain with 
variable winds ; whereas to N. of Mali, that is the season (as at the Lakadivhs) of fine weather and 
generally moderate breezes. There is no such marked difference in the S.W. monsoon. 

Northern Maldivhs. At Hea-wandu Pholo Atoll, the head of the Maldivhs, the N.E. mon¬ 
soon is steady from mid-Dec. to the end of Feb., between N.N.E. and E.N.E., moderate and light 
breezes, with slight showers of rain about every fortnight. In March and April the winds incline 
more from N. and N.W.,* until in May the S.W. monsoon commences, and lasts four months only. 
In Sept, the winds become N.W., but occasionally W. squalls accompanied by rain. In Oct., the 
winds are moderate and variable from W. by S. to N. by W^, when the weather is cold and pleasant; 
but occasional hard squalls occur with heavy showers of rain at about the same period as the Bora- 
iAj i''^hanta. In Nov. the winds are light between N.N.E, and N.N.W., with occasional Easterly 
squalls; after the middle of the month there occurs a period (about one week) of dark cloudy tem¬ 
pestuous weather, wdth long continued rain from the "W.; this seems to be at the same lime as the 
change of monsoon in the Gulf of Manar; after which the N.E. monsoon is fairly established, and 
throughout Dec. is steady at E.N.E., with pleasant and clear weather, but occasional squalls and 
rain from about E.S.E. 

Lakadivh Islands. The winds and weather in the vicinity of Minikoi island are much the 
same as experienced at the head of the Maldivh group, and at the same time differing little from 
those amongst the N. islands and reefs of the Lakadivhs, amongst which the E. I. C. surveying 
brig Taptee spent one entire fine season from Nov. to April. 

At the commencement of the year the N.E. monsoon is at its height; but, though steady, very 
light indeed, seldom attaining to a moderate breeze, unless the wind hauls to the N. point or a little 
W. of it, when a fresh breeze may occur for two or three days. Towards the end of Feb. there 
remains very little Easting in the wind. In March, it is usually N. throughout the day, and N.W. 
between sunset and sunrise; being strongest about midnight, a fresh breeze. 

In the beginning of April, lightning begins-to exhibit at night, and in a few days sharp squalls 
with rain occur in the evening (or early night) from the S.E. quarter, and sometimes from the W.; 
strong N.W. winds succeeding them for three or four days ; therefore April must be considered an 
unsettled month when a Southerly gale, sometimes a cyclone, is likely to happen along the Malabar 
coast {see page 301). The Cleopatra's cyclone (of mid-April, 1847) was felt among these islands, 
commencing at N.E., round by North to N.W., the vortex of the gale passing between them and 
the coast, but very close to the E.-most islands of the Lakadivh group, over which the storm wave 
committed much havoc ; throwing up masses of coral of a ton weight, along the weather shore, and 
destroying 1800 people. In May the winds are mostly N.W.; but occa.sional S.W, breezes 
and a W. swell herald the S.'W. monsoon, which is fairly established before the end of May and 
lasts till Sept, when the wind hauls to the N.W., and during that month and Oct. hangs between 
N.W. and N. by W., and in Nov. between N.N.W. and N.N.E. In this latter month Southerly 
gales have been experienced at Bombay and along the Canjira coast {see page 302], and N.E. and 
S.E. gales to N.W. of the Lakadivhs. These atmospheric disturbances occur about the same 
i*criorl as the tempestuous weather at the head of the Maldivhs, or a little later than the burst of 
the Madras monsoon (sometimes ushered in by a cyclone gale). For the first half of Dec. the wind 
hangs much at the N. point, sometimes getting to N.X.W., and blowing fresh for two or three 
da. s; in the latter half it gets more Easting and may be fairly called the N.E. monsoon, but it is 
of littio strength, seldom attaining to more than a royal breeze, 

* In April gales and squalls may be expected from uncertain directions, as they frequently come from 
cycloneij not fur olT. {Sec page 301 ). 
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CURRENTS OF INDIAN OCEAN, ARABIAN SEA, AND BAY OF BENGAL. 

The surface drift, which affects a vessel’s passage, is all we are yet acquainted \vith, and will 
be desci-ibed in these Sailing Directions, according to the seasons of the year. At the summer and 
inter solstices the currents are very different, and yet most books on physical geography (of which 
no two agree) group them together as if there were no periodical changes. 

^ . The Agulhas Current appears to be formed of two converging streams, the greater one 

tlowing W.-ward from the trade wind latitudes, and the other following the coast to S, from the W. 
part of Mozambique Channel. These streams join about Natal, and form the powerful Agulhas 
current winch, flowing at first near the shore, begins to branch off at Hood point, and thence 
nearly follows the course of the edge of Agulhas bank, but passes over the S. extreme of it. In 
fon. ‘.0 E. It divides into two weak branches, one flowing N.W. about one knot per hour past the 
Oape peninsula into the Atlantic, and the other mingling with the counter current. 

The Agulhas current is seldom much felt on the bank, and near the laud there is frequently 

T\iparticularly between Capes Hangklip and Agulhas, where, on two oceasions, 
11. M .S. Hydra found an E.S.E. current of one knot. The temperature of the W’ater generally 
indiciUes whether you are in the Agulhas current or not, as it is considerably warmer than the sea 
both N. and S. of it. The strength of the current is greatest off Cape Recife, whore it sometimes 
attains a velocity of 4 knots, and frequently 3 knots, but its average rate between Hood Point and 
Jon. Q4 E. is knots, becoming weaker as it proceeds to the W. from thence. At times the 
velocity of the current is said to be checked by Westerly gales, and to run all the stronger after¬ 
wards ; but this is not usually the c^e; it more often runs in the very teeth of the gale, causin^r a 
dangerous steep sea. ^ Instead of being checked by gales the current is more likely deflected from 
Its ordinary coui'se. The breadth of the Agulhas current is not great, probably from 30 to f)0 m., 
lut this \aiies Nery much, and reliable information on this point is difficult to obtain. In calm 
weather w;e have observed the sea much confused, with overfalls, when about 45 m. from shore in 
Ion, 25 E.; this was at the lime the inner edge of the current. 

The Counter Agulhas Current (running to the Eastward) is chiefly found between latitudes 
^7 and 42' S., but frequently not to the N. of lat. 38° S.: when in the longitude of Agulhas it has 
knots, and it is much more extensive than the Agulhas current. The strength 
of this counter current is very variable: on one ocension, when proceeding Eastward, H.M.S. 
in lat. 39^^ S., had a 3-knot current in her favour (TO m, in the 24 hours), the wind being fair also, 
but a heavy sea running to the Westward caused the ship to pitch so heavily as to necessitMe 
running under close reefed topsails, although the wind was moderate. 

The Trade Drift is a AA esteiiy surface movement extending sometimes nearly to the Equator, 
(but at the [leriodof the Austral summer, not much more than the same space in latitude as ]Mada- 
gascar,) and extending from neai’ Australia to .Aladagascar, round the N. end of wliich it runs 
\ estward with great velocity towards the Comoro Islands. There during one-third of the year it 
unites with the Indian N.E. monsoon current, and flows down the I\Iozambique channel, to the S. 
‘Ol which it is joined by, or runs parallel with that stream which passes S. of Alauritius and 
-Aladagascar.^ We are indebted to II. M. cruisers and those of the Indian Navy (employed formerly 
in the (juasi suppression ol the slave trade), for further light upon oceanic movements in this 
direction. To the N. of the Comoro Islands, a N.W. current of' I or !•} knots per hour is 
genoally found. This effectually cuts in two the so-called Mozambique current, which Maurv 
d€scrib(>d as “ another Gulf-Stream,” runniug with consuincy to the South. 

Constant Westerly Streams are found off the N. and S. extremities of Madagascar; that 
peat island stands athwart the course of the superficial Trade-drift, dividing its waters, but accuiini- 
latiiig them into deep and rapid stream-currents off Cape Ambre and Fort Dauphin. 

The Westerly Stream that llows past Caj^o Amhro strikes the African i;oast about Cape Dcl- 
•jado, and there bifurcates. One branch flowing N., past Zanzibar, and on to Socotra with the 
Suiuluu-ly monsoon ; but during tiie N.E. monsoon (Doc. to March) it is detlectcd frouL the land 
tonaids the E., below the Equator, or between lat. 2° and 3° S., (from wliioli position wc shull 
trace it again presently). Tlie other branch Hows Southward (with constancy only during the N.E, 
monsoon) past Mozambique, following the African coast aiui past Caju’ Cornentos ; below isometinu s 
off) this cape ii is joined by that branch of current which flows pa<t the S. end of Madagascar 
towards Cape Agulhas, and which for distinction wo call the Dauphiii-Aguliuis Stream, usually 
spoken of as the Ayalhas Current wlieii it arrives off that Cape. 

The current which we have now (raced from Cape Ambre past the Comoro Islam’s and 
Mozambique (constant and strong there (Uily during the prevalence of the N.E. inousoou) is doubt- 
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less that spoken of generally as the Mozambique current, but its origin is in the Trade-Drift, not 
a particle of it comes from the Arabian Sea, as Maury supposed. 

Commodore de Horsey, R.N., the able compiler of “ The African Pilot,'’ says of the Mozam¬ 
bique Currents, “ their speed varies much, and the system is complicated by strong connte^ciirrents, 
which scarcely run two consecutive days alike, and defy all attempts, to ascertain a ships position, 
without frequent observations. From Delgado Southward the current generally runs l-I or 2 knots 
past Mozambique ; but between the Comoro Islands and the coast, and thence Southward until 
past the narrow part of the Mozambique Channel, there is no dependence to be placed on the 
direction or force of the current; it will run 3 knots one way, and as much another at times.’’ 

We now return to that branch of current which flows to N. of Cape Delgado, and is commonly 
deflected during the N E. monsoon (Dec. to March) fro7)i the land towards the E., between lat 
and 3° S.; but occasionally its reversal is hastened by strong N.E. winds, bringing their current 
with them down the African coast, and then the E. deflection may occur even below Zanzibar. 
But this is merely temporary—little more than ephemeral—as the wind that causes it. The 
current from the Arabian Sea is warm, but that passing Cape Ambre is much cooler, and they are 
disinclined to join issue at once ; so they flow’ side by side for a short distance before coalescing and 
produce those ripplings so alarming to strangers. They soon arrive, on their E. course, upon the 
region of the N.W. or middle monsoon (extending from the Amirante Isles to and beyond Java), 
forming that Easterly return cuiTent* which has been now for the first time fairly brought to light 
ill the excellent Wind and Current Charts, prepared at the Admiralty by Staff-Commander Hull, R.N.; 
which make us express surprise that anybody should have attempted to conti’overt the views of Sir 
John Herschell as to the harmony between wdnds and currents. 

Across the Middle and Outer passages (see farther on) the Trade Drift has no strength of any 
consequence, the average being about I m. an hour, but at the N. end of Madagascar (as well as 
ofi' the S. end) it becomes a stream and runs 40 or 50 m. a day. 

When the sun is at greatest N. declination and the S.E. trade blows up to the Equatoi 
(which period is also that of the Easterly monsoon among the islands between Boineo and Austialia), 
the Trade Drift is slightly augmented by the current from Torres Strait, and flows Westw’ard past 
the Cha^os and Seychelles groups till within 200 m. of the African coast, along which it is forced 
to the N^by the trend of the coast, and by the Southerly breezes which also have the occasional 
effect of turning the Mozambique current Northward in June, July, and August, and causing it to 
whirl round by the S.E. and the S. between the Comoros and Madagascar. 

The Chagos and Seychelles Currents run generally, with the wind ; for four months, June, 
July, Aug. and Sept, to the West, varying occasionally a little to N. or S. of that diiec.tion, in 
Oct., Nov., and part of Dec. they are very variable (whilst the S.E. Ti*ade is hacking down from 
the line as the sun goes Southward); from mid-Dec. to mid-April they run to Eastward, propelled 
by the N.W. mon.soon; in the latter part of April and all May they are again variable. 

The Equatorial Channel Currents are very strong; for half the year they set Westward, 
and for the other half Eastward, according to the monsoon, but are subject to checks from variable 
winds. In June they commence to set Eastward, and last till the end of Dec., but in July and 
Aug. when the S.E. Trade blows (but with interruptions) up to the Equator, a Westerly set has 
been experienced between Ad-du Atoll and Phua Moluk ;t thus showing how the current obeys the 
prevailing wind, for most vessels have found throughout July and August an Easterly set of 50 or 
GO m. a°day through the Equatorial channel. In Jan. the current begins to set Westward 
receiving its impulse from the N.E. monsoon of the Bay of Bengal. 

The Maldivh Currents. No general description will do for the currents^ in the many 
channels that exist amongst this chain of islands, and as yet there are but few recorded obser¬ 
vations, and these are for only a very small portion of the year. Regular tides also occur through¬ 
out the group, and a tide may be mistaken for a current. As a general rule the currents set 
Eastward from June to Sept.; then Southerly along the W. side of the Islands till Dec., in the 
end of which month they commence setting Westward, strong through the Cardiva and other 
channels below that to the Equator (but only extending to Ad-du Atoll from mid-Jan. to mid-Eob.) 
and they run in that direction till April. In May tliey are variable and uncertain till the S.W 

monsoon is e.stablished. i/* £» n r 

Currents about Minikoi. As the N. E monsoon blows strong through the gult ot Manar 
and over the low N. half of Ceylon, in Jan. and Feb, the Westerly current runs strongly oil the b. 


* See Current Chart for the N.E. monsoon. t Ship Contractor, July 27 to July 29, 1/92. ^ ^ 

X Tlie fmlinn Ocean Currents are well deb^cribed, though we cannot adopt the theory of the wincl^in J 
! sical Geo:;!.q.liy, in its relation to the jn-evuiling Winds and Currents,” by J. K. LaUghtou, Irotcssor at 
I Portsmouth Koyal Naval College : sold by Potter, 31, Poultry, London. 
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PREVAILING WINDS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 
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S.W. Monsoon. ■\^nien the S.E. or Easterly monsoon is prevailing to the S. of the Equator, 
on the N. side of it the S.W, monsoon predominates, which is the rainy season in North latitude 
on most of the coasts of India. It commences in April, at the N. part of the Arabian Sea, Bay of 
Bengal, and China Sea; but seldom till May near the Equator, which is its S. limit; from thence 
it blows home to all the coasts of India, Arabia, and China, continuing till Oct; this is a changeable 
month, liable to gales of wind on the Malabar Coast and in the Bay of Bengal. 

An inexact account (formerly given) of the commencement and progress of the S.W. monsoon, 
m both the Arabian Sea and Gulf of Bengal, seems to have caused misunderstanding in the minds 
of seamen and others about the backing-down of the S.W. monsoon. The rarefaction of the air, 
over the arid plains of Sindh and Cutch, causes an indraught of ocean air so early as mid-Feb., 
firstly in the shape of a sea-breeze by day, then an almost constant and fresh W.S.W. wind 
(strongest by day) which only fails about midnight, leaving a light declining breeze from W. by N., 
veering to N.W., till at sunrise it falls calm and remains so till about two hours before noon. In 
March, the winds of the Malabar coast become very N.-Westers. 

Again, in the Bay of Bengal, off the Delta of the Ganges, the S. by W. winds commence in 
March (See page 317), as an indraught upon the heated sandy fringe of the delta, although the sun 
is still below the line ; but we must remember that at the vernal equinox, the sun has more nearly 
approached the zenith of Calcutta at mid-day than it does in England in the summer solstice. 

Thus, in the N. portions of both Arabian and Bengal Gulfs, the N.E. monsoon has ceased 
before April, except in occasional gales from that quarter. But yet it is quite true (as we say at 
page 304) that the real S.W. monsoon begins about 15 or 20 days earlier at Cape Comorin than at 
Bombay, and that it travels up the coast. Synchronously with its travelling up the Malabar Coast, 
its South limit is extending more to the S., that is, the area of its range is increasing. This last 
action is the badJdng down of the S.W. monsoon, so well shown on the Wind Chart for April, May, 
June. In July, it has backed down to the Equator, and is indeed then merely an e.xtension of tho 
S.E. trade, the Middle monsoon (previously occupying that space between Seychelles and Chagos) 
being now obliterated. But throughout the whole Equatorial region, from N. of the Seychelles to 
Ihe S.W. coast of Sumatra, there is an immense rainfall and abundant calms and squalls. 

N.E. Monsoon. In Oct., or early in Nov., when tlie N.W. or Westerly monsoon (the Middle 
monsoon) begins to the S. of the Equator, the N.E. monsoon commences in the Arabian Sea, Bay 
of Bengal, and China Sea, which continues till April, This is the fair-weather monsoon in the 
Arabian Sea and in the Bay of Bengal, the winds being more moderate and settled than in the 
S.W, monsoon. The Equator is the southern boundaiy of the N.E. monsoon, or general limit 
between it and the N.W. winds prevailing in S. latitude; but there is often a considerable space 
between them, subject to light valuable breezes and calms. 

Bay of BengaL It may he observed, that the N.E. monsoon should commence in Oct.; but 
this is seldom the case in the S. part of Bengal Bay; for between Ceylon and the entrance of 
Malacca Strait, from the Equator to. lat. 8® or 10° N., Westerly winds are frequently experienced 
in Oct. and Nov, which blow strong and constant several days at a time: near the Equator, these 
winds are mostly at N.W. and N.N.W. In a direct line from Ceylon to Acheen Head, they are 
from W.S.W. to W.N,W.; and more northward into the bay, they are from S.W. and S.S.W. 

In Oct. and Nov., these Westerly winds prevail much about the Nicobars and the entrance of 
Malacca Strait, and from thence to Ceylon ; so that it appears not proper for ships bound to that 
island, or to the Coromandel Coast, to fall in with Acheen Head in these months; nor is this 
requisite during any period of the N.E. monsoon, for it must frequently .lengthen the passage. It 
is generally very tedious passing from the W, coast of Sumatra or Suiida Strait to Ceylon, in Oct. 
and Nov., on account of N.W. and variable light winds. 

Hard Gales blow at times against the shores that form the bead of the bay, between April 
and the end of Aug., when the S.W. monsoon prevails with most force; and short gales, or storms, 
are liable to happen at other times. Gales which prevail during the S.W. monsoon, blow some¬ 
times from S.S.E., hut more frequently between S. and S.W., veering at times to the AVestward, 
The end of June appears a most disastrous time for shipping* off the Sand Heads; and the gales 
ore now sometimes proved to be of a cyclonic nature, like those of the China Sea at the same period. 
Galea from the Southward, in some yearn, have been experienced late in Sept., Oct., Nov., and 
sometimes, though seldom, in the early part of Dec.; these are doubtless the tails oi Madras 
cyclones. 

in Aug. a storm happened in the head of the bay, in which several ships were disabled; one 

* Ibe Rothesay^ the Champion, and the Omaha were lost in the last days of June, 1872 ; the numerous 
then loet will always make that a conspicuous year. 













of them, the Eliza^ Captain Eoberts, ^Yas obliged to put into Coringah to repair her damage. In 
Sept, the ships Ceylon and Walpole met with a severe storm, which commenced at S.E., shifted to 
N.E., backing to N.N.W.; blew a hurricane at W., then moderated at S.W. and S.S.W. The 
Ceylon, at anchor in 10 fathoms, in Ballasore Eoad, cut her cable, went to sea, and had a suit of 
sails blown away. The Walpole was iu 40 fathoms water off Point Palmiras, lost her mizen-mast, 
and sustained other damage in the gale; on the following day she fell iu with the ship Lady Barlow, 
totally dismasted. In Oct. the Indus, in 18 fathoms water off Point Palmiras, lost her sails, and 
had a boat washed away by an Easterly gale; the wind afterwards veered to N.W., and enabled 
her, and other ships in company, to stretch off shore. 

The Montague carried (from abreast of Acheen Head) S.E. and E.S.E. winds to lat. 18® N., 
where, on the 10th Nov., a dreadful storm blew away her top-masts; they were also obliged to cut 
away the mizen-mast, and with three pumps could scarcely keep her free. Strong S.E. winds at 
this season doubtless marked a cyclone to the S.W. of them, and they ran into it. 

N.-Westers are liable to happen near the entrance, and in the river Hoogly, about the 
changes of the monsoon,particularly in x4pril and May; also in Oct., Noy., and sometimes in Dec. 
These are sudden severe gusts of wind from the N.W. quarter, generally indicated by a dense 
cloud rising rapidly from the horizon, accompanied at times by lightning. The violence of some 
of these N.-Westers is excessive and instantaneous ; all the ships moored at Calcutta were driven 
on shore by one of them, in May; and for a short time it was impossible to walk in the streets. 
They are, however, seldom so violent, particularly at the entrance of the river, although, on the 
night of the 5tli of Dec., about eight ships riding there, on the look-out for pilots, lost anchors 
during a gale blowing directly out of the river, with lightning and small rain; whilst a heavy sea 
rolled in from the opposite direction, occasioned by a strong gale in the bay blowing from the 
Southward at the same time, and reaching within 30 leagues of the Sand-Heads. 

PASSAGE TO THE BAY OF BENGAL. 

Ships bound to the Bay of Bengal, when they are entering the S. limit of the S.E. Trade, or 
in about lat. 20® to 28® S., should be in about Ion. 80® to 83® E., if they expect to pass the 
Equator from March to Oct., whilst the S.W. monsoon prevails in the Bay. In standing across 
the Trade, it often happens that no Easting can be made, the wind blowing more from E. and 
E.N.E. than from S.E. : this has been experienced in different seasons of the year, but more 
particularly in March, April, and May, but it is best to keep the sails clean full, and not to hug 
the wind, (See Wind and Passage Charts). Between the meridians of Cape Comorin and Mada¬ 
gascar, ill the W. part of the Indian Ocean the Trade wind is most liable to hang far from E.; but 
near Java and off the W. coast of Australia it is found mostly at S.E., when the sun has crossed 
the Equinoctial and is going up N. to the Cancer Solstice. • /* i 

As the S.E. trade is liable to blow from the Eastward, ships ought not to enter it far to the 
westward, with the view of running down much longitude whilst crossing, in case of getting neai' 
the Maldivh Islands with a scant trade. When they get into lat. 1® or 2® N. from April to Oct., 
they may be certain of the Westerly monsoon to carry them to any pait of the bay. Ships bound 
to Ceylon or IMadras, in this season, should steer to the Northward through the Trade, keeping a 
little to tiie W. of the meridian of Point de Galle, if bound there. If bound to Trincomaloe, they 
should make the laud to the S. of it, from March to Sept.; and to the S. of Madras from the 

1st of Fob. to Sept., when bound there. . , ■> i -o ^ o i 

Ships expoctiug to pass the Equator between Oct. and April, bound to the. Buy ot bcngal, 
may run to the northward in about Ion. 85® E. through the S.E. Trade, which will probably curry 
thoui into lat. 12® to 8® S. The Middle monsoon, or variable winds, mostly from tlie \V. to A.W.. 
and squally weather, may be expected to follow, and continue from the N. limit of the trade to the 
Equator. With these winds, ships bound to Alalacca Strait should steer tor Acheon Heac . )ut 
those proceeding for Bengal should keep at a reasonable distance troin Hog Liam an tie . 
end of Sumatra; for here they are subject to delay by baffling winds and hard N.-^\o.lers, with a 
current setting into.Malacca Strait, paiticularly in Oct. and Nov., when N.W. and winds pre¬ 
vail about the Nicoliar Islands and Aelu on Head. , , , , . • ' ; 

It is improper to pass to the E. of the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, although it v.asjornurly 
tliouLdit the only secure route to Bengal, during the X.lil. monsoon ; but it is now well known that 
light"N.W. winds and southerly currents prevail along the Aracan Coast in this season, which 
makes the passage along it to* the N. very tedious. Should any navigator, howe.vcr, think the 
passage to the E. of the islands requisite, during the sircugth of the N.E. monsoon, be ought to 
pass out to the westward, by the Prepari >, or Cocos Chauuel, and not approach the coa?t tvi Aiacan. 
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them speedily to reach the Sand Heads. It has frequently luinncned in tl.o st.’n.unE nf tu. iv iV 



PASSAGE TO MADKAS. 


Ships bound to Madras in Oct., or early in Nov., ought not to proceed too near Acheen Head 
m hopes of benefitting by the N.E. monsoon, for they may be delayed by N.W. and Westerly 
winds. In the middle or W. part of the bay, in Oct., the winds will often be found variable from 
the S. and W.; with which a ship may speedily get to the northward. During any period of the 
N.E. monsoon, there seeths no occasion, if bound to Madras, to e.xceed Ion. 85° E., and this pro¬ 
bably is farther than necessary, for ships which sail well, in crossing the Tropic of Capricorn ; then 
if you make good only a N. by W. course through the Trade wind, you will be all the more to 
tvindward for your run through the middle monsoon region. Through this a N.E course (with 
studding-sails) should be taken to enable the ship to cross the Equator to the Eastward of Ion. 90 E., 
and from about lat. 2° N., to make the N.E. monsoon a fair wind to Madras. Those ships, making 
ports on the Coromandel Coast, should fall in with the land to the northward of the place to which 
they are bound, after Sept.; for the current begins to set along shore to the southward late in Sept 
or early in Oct, and is strongest in Nov. and Dec.; but this, like the monsoons, commences in 
some seasons nearly a month sooner than in others. 

At Point de Galle, and along the S. side of Ceylon, and also in the Gulf of Manaar, between 
that island and Cape Comorin, Westerly winds prevail nearly eight months in the year. The.so 
winds commence m March, and continue till Nov., sometimes till the latter end. Ships, there¬ 
fore, which pass the Equator after mid-March, bound to Ceylon by the Outer Passage,,should steer 
North, nearly on the meridian of the place to which they are going, or rather keep to the W. of that 
meridian, as Westerly winds may be expected to the S. and W, of Ceylon, in the space between that 
island, the Equatoi, and the Maldiihs. after mid-March, although not always constant. The same 
course of proceeding is advisable till Nov.,—and even in this month strong Westerly breezes may 
frequently be expected. In Oct. and part of Nov., the current runs strong to the Eastward between 
Ceylon and the Equator, but at beginning of Nov., near the land by the Bassos, off Dondra Head 
and Galle, it has commenced to run strongly to the W., and gradually (as the N.E. raoiisooii 
strengthens) this West current extends nearly to the Equator. 

The Ama passed Point de Galle, Nov. 2.Uh. bound to China; on 2nd Dec., she was in lat. 
0 ° N., and nearly on the meridian of Point de Galle, having experienced a constant current of 38 
to 50 m. to the westward daily, from leaving Ceylon. During this time, slie could gain no Easting, 
the current being strong, and the winds light and variable from the Northward. On Dec. 2nd, the 
W. current abated, and subsequently a drain set to tho E., as she reached the middle monsoon.’ 

It is, however, improper for ships bound to Ceylon or the Malabar Coast to cross the Eipiator 
far E. in Nov., for, by doing so. tlieir passage may be considerably delayed. The Woodford and 
Albion, l.ound to Bombay, after crossing the Equator, stood into loii. 88° E. in the early part of 
Novcinbcr, expecting to get the N.E. monsoon; but they had constant Westerly winds, luid made 
the iS.E. part of Ceylon iu the middle of that month; a continuance of these winds obliged them to 
j beat round the i.sland, which occasioned great delay. Had they crossed tho Equator just to E. of 

















the Maldivlis, then steered direct for Point de Galle, or more Westerly for Cape Comorin, after 
experiencing the wind constant from the W. quarter, their passage to Bombay would have been 
greatly accelerated. 


The Belvedere, bound to Bombay, lost the S.E. trade Oct. 19th. in lat. 7® S., Ion. 80° E., and 
had from hence N.W. and W.N.W. winds, to lat. 1° N. : these X.W. and Westerly winds continued 
till the 30th, then in lat. N., Ion. 85° E., at which time they veered to W.S.W. and S.W., 
enabling her to make the Friar’s Hood ou the 5th of Nov. She reached Point de Galle the 10th, 
where she was obliged to enter the harbour, to renovate the health of her crew, and did not reach . 
Bombay until the 5th of Jan. By losing the S.E. trade so soon, and crossing the Equator so far I 
to the E., arrival at her destination was greatly prolonged. She should have taken the Boscawen | 
Piissage, then have passed through tlie IMaldivhs on an E. by N. course, after losing the S.E. trade. ' 
The Travers, bound to Colombo, after crossing the Equator with S. and S.W. winds, in Ort., 
in Ion. 82° 30' E., had constant Westerly winds. She worked against them, and arrived 2nd Nov. 
at Colombo. Had she crossed the Equator on the meridian of Cape Comorin, she probably would 
have reached her port with the Westerly winds without tacking. 

FROjM TPIE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE TOAVARDS AUSTRALIA, AND TO BOMBAY, j 

CEYLON, AND BENGAL. 

After rounding the Cape of Good Hope, vessels bound to the south coast of Australia should 
run down their longitude on or about the parallel of 39° S., where the wind blows almost constantly 
from some Westerly point, and seldom \yith more strength than will admit of canwing sail. In a 
higher latitude the weather is frequently more boisterous and stormy ; there sudden changes of 
wind, with squally wet weather, are almost constantly to be expected; especially in the winter 
season, and after passing the islands of St. Paul and Amsterdam. Islands of ice have also been 
encountered in those regions, as was almost fatally proved by H.M.S. Guardian, striking against 
one in lat. 40° or 47° S., and nearly foundering, in the beginning of summer. 

By sighting the islands of St. Paul or Amsterdam, the error of the chronometers may be 
corrected, if considered necessary. In clear weather, they may be seen from a ship s deck at the 
distance of 50 or 00 m. The strong Westerly gales and thick weather, met with near these islands j 
in the xAustral winter, render caution necessary in approaching them during that season : the 
colour of the water affords no certain indications of their vicinity, and the seaweed they produce is 
drifted to leeward in small patches, by the prevalent N.E. current. 

Winds. To the S. of the S.E. Trade the winds are variable, from the Westward, and arc 
called the Anti-trades. Between the parallels of lat. 30° and 40° S. the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company’s ships have found the prevailing winds from S.W. and N.W. But 
between the parallels of 40° and 44° S.,from the meridian of the Cape of Good Hope to Tasmania, 
strong winds from N. and N.N.E. have been frequently encountered, shifting sbmetimes suddenly 
from N.W. and from Westward. Captain Horsburgh, in the early editions of this East India 
Directory, remarked that several ships have experienced these Northerly winds when steering for 
Bass Strait, which drove them to the S. of that route, and obliged them to proceed southward round 
Tiusmania. The Australia Directory, published by the Hydrographer of the Admiralty, has the 
following valuable remarks on this subject:— 

Great Circle and Composite Tracks. Although the parallel (above assigned) of lat. 39° S,, 
as being that where ships may safely run dowii their longitude, has been objected to by some wrsti rs 
on the ground that of late years many successful passages liave been made in much higher latiludos, 
some even attaining the 55th parallel for the S. point of their great circle or composite i-ouio;— 
still, it has been deemed desirable to retain the directions given in former editions of this work, 
placing before the navigator the grounds for this decision. 

it is true that the distance from the meridian of the Cape of Good Hope to Bass Strait, or tur 
S. coast of Tasmania, i.s diminished greatly as every succeeding higher parallel of laiiiude is adopun. ' 
Fur example, the 40th parallel has an advantage over the 38th parallel of 3^:^(ira., or nca)'ly uvo j 
days sailing; and again the 45th parallel has an advantage over the 40th to the ext cut of O-U'm.; • 
the 50th over the 45th of 480 m.; and so far, the higher the latitude of the great cuclc or cumpu- 
site route adopted tlie more advantHgeous is thei;oute in point of distant <!. But tli* 1 

attending the .‘^.eloction of any high parallel, should be clearly understood by the scauian. and morv' | 
es[iecia]]y as regards a pa.ssenger ship, a small or ill-found vessel, or one dGi'pl\ laden. | 

Maury, iu advocating tlio higher parallels of latitude, says;—“In ivcouunonding this route, I 
which differs so widely from the favourite route of the Admiralty, I do it, not Iaa : use it is a t 
approach to the great circle route, but because the winds and tin*; sea and the tlistance arc all such 
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as to make this route the quickest;” and again, “ The ^nnds to the North of the 40th parallel of 
S. latitude are much less favourable for Australia than they are to the South of that parallel.” 

The evidence in favour of these opinions as to the winds and seas being more favourable South 
of lat. 40® appears how^ever by no means conclusive; many experienced navigators are of opinion 
that North of lat. 40® the steadiness and comparative moderate strength of the winds, combined 
with the smoother seas and more genial climate, (‘ompensate by comfort and security the time pre¬ 
sumed to be saved by the shorter route made fh the tempestuous gales, the sudden, violent, and 
fitful shifts of wind, accompanied with hail and snow, and the terrific and iiTegular seas which have 
been frequently encountered in the higher parallels adopted. 

Independently of the extreme severity of the climate occasionally experienced in high latitudes, 
there exists the lurking danger of disrupted masses of ice and icebergs of larger dimensions. The 
absence or approximate positions of these dangers cannot be depended on for any season of the year, 
they are however rarely encountered North of lat. 40® S., except in the vicinity of the Cape of Good 
Hope.^ Between lat. 40® and 45® S. they have been occasionally fallen in with extending as far as 
the 65th meridian of E. longitude : on the 45th parallel, as far as 135® E.; and on the 50th parallel 
extending to 140® E. {See Iceberg Chart at page 80.) 

PASSAGES TO BRITISH INDIA. 

Middle Passage is that to the E. of the Madagascar Archipelago, having this and the Sey- 
chelle Islands to the W., and the Chagos Archipelago to the E. 

Boscawen Passage, named after Admiral Boscawen, who, with a fleet of 26 sail, proceeded 
from the island Mauritius to India by this passage, is more to the Westward, or directly to the N. 
of the islands Mauritius and Bourbon, towards the island Galega, and to the W. of Cargados Gara~ 
jos and Saya de Malha Bank ; then from Galega, to the E. of the Seychelle Islands. This route 
is shorter than the Middle Passage, and would be generally preferred, were the positions of all the 
low dangerous islands and banks adjoining to it correctly known ; but as all of them are not, ships 
proceeding by this passage, if not certain of the longitude, should get a sight of Mauritius or Bour¬ 
bon in passing, and afterwards of Galega, steering the course requisite to avoid the dangers on either 
side of the passage. 

Ships destined for Bombay or the Malabar Coast, which do not pass the Cape before mid- 
Aug., ought not to proceed through the Mozambique Channel, but should adopt one of the passages 
on the E. side of Madagascar, and the Middle Passage, or Boscawen Passage, may be considered 
the most advantageous, the route by these being more to the E. ; consequently, a ship proceeding 
by them will be nearer to the coast to which she is destined at the approaching N.E. monsoon. If 
a ship pass the Cape of Good Hope between mid-Aug. and mid-Sept., bound for the Malabar 


Ion. 67® 


or 


Coast, or Bombay, and intending to adopt the Middle Passage, she should get in about 
68® E.. when crossing the parallels of 26® or 27® S., in case the Trade wind be far from the E., 
which frequently happens: this, however, is most common in March and April. When she has 
got into the S.E. Trade, a true North or N. by W. course is proper, keeping in about Ion. 66® E., 
which will carry her well to the E. of Cargados Garajos Shoals, aud the Saya de Malha Bank. The 
Variation of Compass will decrease quickly in running to the N. It is impossible to say how far a 
ship will carry the trade by this route in Sept, or Oct., for in these months the winds may be found 
different in one year to what they are in another. The currents are also liable to the same changes 
between the Equator and the N. limit of the S.E. Trade in the same months. 

Bound to Bombay by the Southern passage from Malacca Strait, the Kiufi George crossed the 
Equator in Ion. 65® E., Sept. 5th; on the 8th, in lat. 3® N., the wind shifted from S. to N.N.W, 
and N.W., and the current set to N.E. till the 11th, in lat. 5® N., Ion, 66® E. From hence the 
current set to the Southward 6 to 20 m. daily, and gentle breezes prevailed constantly between N, 
and N.W. till she made Barsalore Peak and Pigeon Island, Oct. 1st., having passed to the W. of 
the Lakadivh Islands. The wind sometimes veered to N.W. by W. and N. by E., but in general 
it was fi.xcd between N.W. by N. and North. Next year, the Anna, from China, lost tlie S.E. 
trade, Aug. 22nd, in lat. 1 J® S., Ion. 65® E.; from hence had light variable winds, and a current 
the S.E, of 16 to 30 m, daily, till she crossed the Equator Aug. 29th, in Ion. 63® E.; had then 
a Southerly wind two days, and lost the adverse current; in lat. 4®N. she got a steady S.W. inon- 
aoo»i on the 3Jst, with which she reached Bombay on the Oth of Sept. The King George, in the 
preceding season, was only 7 days later In passing the Equator, nearly in the same longitude, and 
faiMil that the S.W. mon.sooii had completely ceased. 

The Anna {the voyage followiugj from China, proceeding, inqyroimhj, by the same route to tlie 
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N. of the Chagos Archipelago, the S.E. trade failed, Sept. 7ih, in lat. 4° S., Ion. 75® E.* The 
wind then veered to S.W. and W.S.W., and soon after to \V. and \V. by S.; she kept tacking with 
these winds till the 11th, to endeavour to get to the westward; but finding this impossible, bore 
away to the eastward of the Maldivli Islands, and made the land near Anjenga on the 18th Sept., 
having experienced steady winds at West, till she made the latid. On the Malabar Coast the 
current set constantly to the southward, and the Y/inds were unsettled at N.W. and from Westward, 
which made it very tedious getting to the N., and preventi'd her from reaching Bombay till the 
2 1 St Oct. The uinna should havQ passed to the S. of Diego Garcia, then across the Equator in 
Ion. 01® or 02° E.; she could have passed to the W. of the Lakadivhs as in the preceding year. 

The S.E. Trade is lost sooner to the S. of the Maldivhs and Ceylon, than it is farther to the 
W., near the Seychelles. When a ship has lost the Trade, she should, in proceeding to the N., 
endeavour to keep between Ion. 05® and 08® E., in case of meeting with light winds and E. currents 
near the Equator, which might carry her near the Maldivhs. When she has reached iat. 3® or 
4® N., in Oct. and Nov., Northerly winds may bo expected, which will probably keep more to the 
E. of the North point. With these N. winds and S.E. currents, it is of little use trying to pass to 
the W. of the Lakadivhs; but a cut may be taken through the Cardira or other convenient channel, 
if she cannot pass to the N. of all the Maldivhs; she may then stand to the N.L., upon a wind 
till the coast is seen. If hound to Bombay, or the S. part of Malabar Coast, or Gulf of Manaar, 
she may pass through the Eight or Nine-Degree Channel, dr through the One-aiid-a-half-Degree 
Channel, if bound to the Bay of Bengal. A ship bound round the E. coast of Ceylon, adopting 
the Boscawen passage in March, April, Sept., or Oct., may run to the eastward, keeping nearly on 
the Equator, or a little South of it, and pass the Maldivhs through the One-and-a-half-Degree 
Channel, or the Equatorial Channel. 

Ships which sail from Mauritius for Ceylon, or the Bay of Bengal, from ]\Iarch to Sept., may 
steer to the N. on either side of Cargados Garajos, then to the E. of the Seychelle Islands, and 
pass through the Equatorial Channel, or the One-and-a-half-Degree Channel of the Maldivhs. The 
latter channel may be used as well as the Eight or Nine-Degree Channel by ships coming from the 
IVIozambique Channel towards Ceylon or Madras in the S.W. monsoon. Several ships bound trorn 
Mauritius to the Bay of Bengal in Nov., Dec. and Jan., have steero# to the N.N.E. by Boscawen 
Passage till they got within 3®, or 2® of the Equator; then with the Westerly winds, which are 
usually then found near the Equator, they steered to the N.E. as far as requisite. This route, 
however, is sometimes tedious. The parallels of 1® to 2® or 3® S. lat. are considered proper for 
outward bound ships with these N.W. and Westerly winds to run down the Easting. The following 
instance will show that this equatorial route is sometimes precarious. The Shtrbunu‘ lott the Cape 
of Good Hope Oct. 20th, 1833, with Sir Charles Malcolm, the superintendent of the Indian Navy, 
on board, who was to be landed at Point de Galle in passing Ceylon, as the ship was bound to 
Bengal. On the 28th Nov.f she crossed the Equator in Ion. 75® E., and had then light airs, with 
a S.W. current, till the 12Lh Dec., which prevented her from reaching Ceylon; at this time a N.E. 
wind was experienced when within 50 leagues of Point dc Galle, and a W. current (setting towards 
the Maldivhs) obliged her to re-cross the Equator; but no Westerly winds were then found to tlu' 
Southward, as they blew from S.E. (See Wind and Passage Chart for Oct., Nov., and Dec.) After¬ 
wards, in proceeding up the bay for Calcutta, winds prevailing from the North (instead ol the N.IL 
monsoon) greatly protracted the passage to Bengal, and reduced them to a state of distress for 
want of water and provisions. 

From the Cape of Good Hope, the route by the middle or by Boscawen Passage may be taken 
previously to the setting in of the S.W. monsoon ; but the passage, on the E. side of Madagas^'ar 
seems prefemble at such times. Captain Horsburgh, however, twice in March ])roceoded by the 
IMiddle Passage to Bombay. He loft the Cape in the Carron on Feb. 0th, got tlie Trade on 
March 6th in lat. 20® S., Ion. 07® E.; in crossing it, the wind was seldom at S.E., or even at 
E.S.E., but in general fixed at E. by N., veering from E.N.E. to E. by S. On the 13th, lust the 
Trade wind in lat. 10® S , Ion. 04® E., having experienced a daily current to the Westward, tui 
March 20th, in lat. 4® S., Ion. 024^ E., the current changed, and set four days to the Fast ward, at 
the rate of 02 and 04 m. dailv ; but when in la(. 2" S., Ion. 00® E., on the 23rd, it abated. 1 rein 
UiXYch 13th. at lusing the Trade, the winds were very variable till April 1st. lu lat. 4^ N., Ion. 
0(J j® E., the Carron got a remnant of the N.E. monsoon untwyectedlyy and a dail}^ current to the 


^ The Wind nnd Passage Chart for Sopt. now shows that such an event inight have been expected there, 
t She must have had WesU-rly for some 300 m. befor.) sho passed tlio Eipiator, and with them she 

ehoiild have run an E. by N. course to cross the Equator in about Ion. 85- E., theu the N.E. monsoon would 
have been fair to fetch Point dc Galle. 
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Inn fiQ° F The wind in crossing it at this time, kept geneiall} at E-S. . • } ’ ,, 

I“■ W IHr, Iflt 13° S Ion C9° E., on the 14th. From this time she had the current changeable, 
she lost It m lat- 1° •> ' , variable winds, till passing the Equator on 

and’ then the wind from N.N E. to N.N.W.. in general, with which 
March 20th, 111 Ion. 08 ., ^ j.go prom hence, the wind kept 

she tacked often till Api , Southerly current in general, she stood to the N.N.E., 

mostlybetween N.by W andNW^^ttl^ab^^^^^^ she cleared the N.W. limit of the 

only making a few shoit tacks n^gj^ing the coast at Viziadrug, 

Lakadivh ^ B^omb’ay having e.vperienced no remnant of the N.E. monsoon as she did 

rUie former vo^aj, in kt. 4° N.; aUhough at this time she reached the same latitude only one 

PASSAGE to the E. of MADAGASCAE. In the Mozambique Channel, as there are hght 
PAbUAUJi i nai-ticiil-irlv in Aug. and Sept., many navigators prefer to pass to the E. of 

to. .bo”t"n 52" or oS" E. Leforoeotoriog .h. T»d. region, or cro»,»g ' 

for ste «„■ and “!!T“ 


from the land. These are called ^on m. daily, near th“e 

that part of the coast, and sometimes force a cut l ent to ought to fall in with 

shore; be difficult to beat up against the 

the land to the oi the b.iv. . mi and currents do not, however, 

or .1,'.. ioi.«i •" ft* «■“*. «'“> ■“*“* “ 

op May I7th. Trade a ship should continue in Ion. 51° to 52° E., till 

In steering to the E . through the . , where the coast trends to N. by AV., she may edge 

she is in lat. 15° S.. being Uieii past CaF S., near the deep Bay of 

ill, and make the land at discretion. round Cane East. If a ship do not 

Antoiigil. .s there miglu be dffilcuUy m getting to of deV.ture, 

make the land to the ol Cape Fas , © nbove water with several conical hills 

which is “ parfof Madagascar, the coast appears sterile, and the 

; li tlVIulaiid coika-y is^ mouiifoinonl A course made from Cape Anibre, 
shore ^ ^ ^ is tlie safest track, till clear of the small islands ^Yhlt*h he to the 

baweeu tiuc il,e„oe steer a direct course N.E. for Bombay. A s bP stioffid 
N.E. audr. . - by chronometer from Cape Ambre. till past the .Miit.iii 

notmakeaboie li , 0 ^ Madagascar, the current generally runs 

Islands. It , ,] round. ' From Cape East to Cape Anibre, it sets along shoie 

tTthe imrlhward" and tl.e wind on this part of the coast generally veers to the S.E. when the-sun 

is in the Northern hemisphere. mssafre too early in the season ; they left the 

C.u««n. Tb, "tJ “l? wi. f, “Lii,,g M.d.g.s». Tbo .mdo 

go ^ _ u tn tVifA wcalwaid to make 


Cn„. F,l,. 25.h, «.d d,d ft,"» - ” ZTotl. S.Xh .. .h.'.c.,-,d .. m.l,« 
Ej;rS,rKiaA/.» ft 

. 

i.;:flS;r'g:S,::rf,: ,''1 
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till in lat. 5^ S., then N.E. till she reached Bombay on J 11 I 3 ’ 81st. On the day she passed Cape 
Ainbre, had 45 m. Northerly current: it set strong in this direction along the shore South of the 
Cape, and also bej^oud it to the N.W. 

FROM CAPE OF GOOD HOPE TO REUNION fBOURBON) AND MAURITIUS; 
AND FROM THENCE TOWARDS INDIA. 

In sailing from the Cape of Good Hope towards any of these islands, the Easting must be 
made in a high southern latitude, as best corresponds wijth the season of the year, agreeably to the 
instructions already given for proceeding towards India. In entering the Trade or passing the 
parallel of lat. 27° S., a ship should be on the meridian of the island to which she is bound, that 
she may not be obliged to haul close to the wind, should it hang from the E. If bound to Rodrigue, 
the parallel of lat. 27° S. may be crossed in about Ion. G3° E.; if to Mauritius, in about Ion. 58° E.; 
or in 57 E. if bound to Bourbon. (^See Winds at Rodrigue, page 525). 

When the sun has great N. declination, it may not be absolutely requisite for ships which sail 
well, to reach the meridian of their port so far to the S., as the Trade winds then blow more from 
S.E. and E.S.E. in general than from E. and E.N.E. 

It must also be observed that there is a kind of Northet'ly monsoon in the vicinity of 
Mauritius and Bourbon from Nov. to April; during which period the winds are very variable, often 
(rom N.E. to N.W., particularly from the latter quarter. From Oct. to May gales of wind are 
liable to ha]:)pen in these seas ; at Reunion (Bourbon) there are generally one or two each season, 
and in some years a hurricane. Although these cyclone storms have been known to happen in Dec. 
at Mauritius, also in Jan. and Feb., they are more liable to be encountered in March or April, 
when they blow very severely, and even more frequently than the himicanes in the West Indies. 


THE MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL PASSAGE. 


The Route by the Mozambique Channel is more direct than any other, for ships bound to 
Bombay, Ceylon, or the Coromandel Coast, when the S.W. monsoon prevails on those coasts, for it 
predominates in the Mozambique Channel at the same time. This route is generally preferred 
in times of peace; but in war, many navigators have adopted the passage to the E. of Madagascar, 
where they are not so liable to liglit winds, nor to fall in with shoMs, as in the inner passage. The 
passage outside of Madagascar, although the distance is greater, may, b\\these advantages, be made 
us quickly as the other; and instances have occurred of ships separating to the eastward of the 
Cape, some adopting the inner passage, and others the outer passage, the latter arriving first at 
Bombay. 

In entering the Mozambique Channel, and bound to the Comoro Islands, a ship departing 
iVom Sandy Island, or having seen the land about St. Augustine Bay, may steer N. by W., or 
N.N.W., until 8 or 10 leagues from the shore, then steer about N. by E., or perhaps North. The 
direction of the coast to Point St. Felix, in lat. 22° 36^ S., is about N.N.W. [true) or rather more 
Westerly in some places. A North and N. W. course may be steered in the day, which is parallel 
fo the coast as far as Point St. Felix; but in the night the coast should not be approached clobo, 
for high breakers stretch along it; and it is low in several places near the sea, composed of sand- 
downs, with verdure intei*sper.sed. Point St. Felix is a sand-hill, with some trees on it. From 
('ape St. Vincent, it takes a N.N.E. direotion towards Morouudava, having several sand-banks 
between them, from 3 to 4 leagues oil shore. 

A good look-out is requisite when crossing the parallels of Juan de Nova, and the Chesterfield 
Shoal; and from hence a direct course may be steered for Johanna, if to touch there ; in such case, 
it will be proper to pass between it and Mohilla. If not to stop at any of the Comoro Islands, 
pass through any of the channels between them, or to the W. of Great Comoro, as circumstances 
require. Amongst these islands the current generally sets Westward, rendering it prudent, when 
bound into Johanna, early or late in the season, not to fall to the W. of Mohilla, as the winds are 
frequently light and variable at these times. The route here described is recommended in 
preference to tliat along the coa.st of Madagasctir, over the Parcel Bank; but the hitter Inuiiig been 
much used in former times, it is proper to point out tho contiguous dangers. 

Ships running for the Mozambique Channbl, after leaving the Cape Bank, are liable to strong 
S.W. and Westerly currents. Many ships, after shaping a course for the middle of the channol, 

I have fallen in w'ith the African Coast. The Doddinyton, steering in the night E.N.E. by compass, 
struck a little to the Ea.stward of Algoa Bay, and most of the crew perished. The Groarciuw, 
I bound home, was wrecked farther to the N.E.; the croNy and passengers, after reudiing ilic Mlr-re, 
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and sufTering great hardships, were thought to have fallen a sacrifice to the natives, but three or 
tour of them reached the Cape. Since that time, other ships have been wrecked on this coast, 
from errors in their reckoning, and from Westerly currents. 

Although the current generally sets to the W. and S.W. between the S. end of Madagascar 
and Cape Agulhas Bank, it sometimes (in the Austral summer months) sets to the S.E., between 
Jape Corrientes and the Europa Island, and towards Madagascar Island with considerable velocity, 
f)roducing a contrary error in the reckoning. The Prince of Wales and Britannia, in company, 
fell in with the land about midnight, near St. Augustine Bay, when they supposed themselves 
near mid-channel. The St, Jean Baptiste, a French Indiaman, was lost on the Star Bank, on 
account of the ship being to the E. of her reckoning : and 31) only, out of 120 people, were saved. 
They reached St. Augustine Bay in the boat, and on landing were made slaves by the natives; 19 
only of the 39 survived their captivity, in which they remained 7 months, and tlien were ransomed 
by a Dutch ship. These examples of errors in the reckoning, both to the E. and the W., (though 
the dates are not given) evince the propriety of caution in running for the Mozambique Channel, 
when not confident of the longitude. 

Ships bound to the Mozambique Channel, to guard against the S.W. and westerly currents, 
which may be expected after passing the Cape Bank, should not edge away too soon to the N.^ 
particularly if it be intended to see the coast of Madagascar to the S. of St. Augustine Bay, or to 
stop there for refreshments. At most times it will be proper.to reach Ion. 10° E. before crosshig 
the parallel of lat. 34° or 35° S., or shaping a direct coui*se for the channel. 

It was the jDractice of most navigators to get a sight of Madagascar, near St. Augustine Bay, 
and theu to steer a course along this side of the channel, to get soundings on the Parcel Bank, on 
which are several dangers, and the soundings mostly coral rock; and there are other dangerous 
spots in several places near this shore. It therefore appears that the track neai* mid-channel is 
preferable when the longitude can be relied on : for here the winds are more steady, and no dangers 
exist except the Bassas da India and Europa Island, the parallels of which must be crossed wkh 
great caution, particularly during the night. These may be passed either to the W. or the E.; 
and when to the N. of them, a course should be steered to pass to the W. of the island Juan de 
Nova, direct for Mohilla, or Comoro. 

Some further remarks about this passage will be found at page 554. 


FROM THE COMORO ISLANDS TOWARDS INDIA. 

Passages of Ships, showing Winds and Currents. The ship Essex, hound to Bombay, 
got winds from the Northward on 15th Sept., and reached Johanna on the 28th. She left this 
island Oct. 3rd, and the day following was drifted by the current to the W. of Comoro, almost close 
to the rocks, during the night, when calm; the current, which swept round a point of the island, 
was then deflected by the bluff rocky shore, and she had no soundings, although the boat lay upon 
a rock where the water was shoal, at a small distance in shore. From hence she had S E. winds 
to the Equator, and crossed it on the 15th; S.W. and Westerly winds then prevailed till in lat. 
6 ° N.; winds from N.N.W. followed till in lat. 10° N. on the 27th; she had afterwards N.N.E. 
and Northerly winds until her arrival at Bombay on l7th Nov. 

H.M.S. Leopard, the late Admiral Blankett, bound to the Red Sea, anchored at Johanna, 
Oct. 29th ; and the Dadalus saw the Island of IMayotta on the same day, but did not reach 
.loluinna Road till tlie 5th Nov., owing to light winds and Southerly currents. They sailed on the 
llth, had light variable winds, made the coast of Africa on Nov. 21th, in lat 0° 44' N. ; ,the 
current be<^au to run strong to the southward along the coast, sometimes more than 2 ra. an hour, 
duriii^^ the time they continued t(> beat against the N. wind^, until tlie 14th Feb., without gaining 
c^round. During this period, they w^ere generally within 30 m. on either side of the Equator, and 
L)pt near the sliore. Provisions began to fail, arid the Dmdalus was despatched, 14th Jan., to the 
Cape of Uood Hope, after transferring most part of her provisions to the Leopard. This sliip, 
with the Orestes sloop in company, continued to beat without effect till the 14th Feb., when they 
bore away for Zanzibar, to procure provEions and refreshments, and arrived there ou the 20th. 
Tlipy .sailed again on the 5th of March, coasted along to the N., and had now the current generally 
favourable, but the wind often contrary. Continuing to coast along shore, they passed Cape 
Guarclafui on April 8th, and ancJiored on the llth, in Aden Road. ^ ^ 

H.M.8. Iningene, left Zanzibar on February 7th, 1834, kept near the Equator, crossed it in 
Ion. 58° E., stood then to the northward till near Socotra, March 12th, and reached Bombay on 
the 29Lh, wiili coiitinued N.E, and N.N.E. winds. ^ 

The Ascension v.as close to the Comoro Islands late in Oct., aud had stormy weather in the S. 
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part of Mozambique Channel; she touched at the island Pemba on the African coast to obtain 
relreshments, but was obliged to leave it, in consequence of the perfidy of the natives, who at first 
appeared friendly, but afterwards enticed some of the crew*on shore, and then assaulted them. 
After leaving this place, she continued to beat about at sea until she fell in with a group of 
iminhabited islands, abounding with cocoa-nuts and other refreshments. The contrary winds con¬ 
tinued till late in March, which prevented her reaching Aden Road before April. Captain Saris, 
with the Clove, Hector, and Thomas, left Mohilla in Nov., made the coast of IMelinda in Dec., and 
were carried back to lat. 5° S. by the currents. They made the coast above the Equator on 
Jan. 1st; had strong Easterly winds here, and Southerly cun’ents; but more to the S., light airs 
and strong ripplings when they stood out to seaward. From Ras Hafoon, which they made early 
in Feb., they stood out to sea, and saw it again in eight days after, owing to Westerly currents, and 
arrived at Tamarida Road, in the island Socotra, having a passage of 14 weeks from iMohilla, 
against the monsoon. These ships made a passage (bad as it was) by keeping mostly out from land, 
while the Leopard could not effect it along the coast. 

From Mohilla they should have stood to the N. by W., up to the latitude of Zanzibar; then 
to the Eastward, passing to the S. of the Amiraute Islands, and getting into the Westerly winds 
and Easterly set of the Middle Monsoon, passing to the N. of the Saya da Malha. In this region, 
at that season, N.W. winds prevail. A vessel, going N. from the Comoro Islands for 800 m., 
could (with those winds) pass to the N. of the Seychelles, and stand on an E. \ N. course till she 
nears the S. islands of the Maldivh chain; then making Northing till she gets the N.E. monsoon, 
and turning round with it, she could fetch Socotra. Tliis passage would not occupy above a month 
or five weeks. 

The Mary, from England, bound to the Gulf of Persia, left Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, 
saw the coast of Natal in lat. S., the 7th Sept., having experienced a cuiTont of 180 league> 
to the W. from leaving Table Bay. She had light winds and S. currents in the Mozambique 
Channel; watered at Johanna, sailed from thence on the 4th Nov., had variable light winds and 
calms, passed between the African Isles and those of the S.W. part of the Seychelle Archipelago 
on the 0th Dec., then stood to the E. on the S. side of the Island of Mahe and those near it; lofi | 
the E. edge of the banlv on the 21st Dec., and steered E. and N.E. for a few days, with variabh' | 
winds between N. and S.W., which veered to N.E. and E. when near the Equator; steered then 
between N.N.E. and N.N.W., making a tack to the Eastward at times. Saw the E. end (»f Soco¬ 
tra, having experienced 140 leagues of Westerly current since leaving Johanna; saw the coast of 
Arabia near Cape Chansley on Jan. 20th, had here land and sea winds from N.E. to S.E., which 
drew to the Southward when off Cape Isolette, with which, rounded the island Mazeira on the 80ih, ! 
made an occasional tack at times, passed Ras-el-had 1st Feb., and arrived on 18th at Gombroon. 

These ships, being late in the season, ought to have avoided tlie Mozambique Channel and the 
African coast. Had she proceeded to the E. of Madagascar, and between Diego Garcia and th*' 
Seychelle Islands, the Essex would probably have reached Bombay more speedily. The oihcrs. 
destined for Aden and the Red Sea, by following the same route, and then verging towards the I 
W. limit of the Maldivh Islands until they had reached lat. or 7® N., would there have mo: ' 
with N.N.E. winds, and there is reason to think their passage would not have been tedious. 

DIRECTIONS. Whether bound to the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, or to India, it soom> 
improper to proceed through the Mozambique Channel after Sept, ou account of light b.-uning 
winds and strong S.W, and Southerly currents, which frequently prevail in Oct. aiid Nov. among 
the Comoro Islands, at the change of the monsoon, and throughout the N.E. mons.jon. 

From Johanna, leaving in Oct. or Nov., and going towards the W. coast of India, a course 1 
about N.N.E. is proper to the parallel of lat. 8^ S., to avoid falling in ssith the Aldabra Islands : | 
and in crossing their latitude, a good look-out is requisite. From the parallel of lat. S., a conrst I 
more N.E., and when above the Seychelles an E^ course ought to be steered, to run down (hr- [ 
Easting through the Middle Alonsoon region, till past the JMaldivhs, then make evioy edbrt lo : 
reach Cape Comorin, whence the land and sea breezes in Nov., Dec., and Jan., will spe^ Jily oaiy j 
a ship to Bombay. I 

In running from tlie Comoro Islands to the Equator, during the Soutlierly mon^.or.n, tne ! 
winds generally prevail at S.S.E., increasing in strength as the latitude is dt-i ivitscii; and ihev , 
veer to vS.S.W. and S.W. in N. latitude. Fropi the Equator, a ship bound to lM>mbav niay steer n | 
direct course in the S.W, monsoon for that place, taking caro to get on the paiallol of tile island uf j 
Kenery, at a considerable distance from the coast, and then steer directly E. for it. i 

At the conclusion of the Southerly monsoon, a ship leaving the iJoinoro - sl'onld steer ’ 

more easterly than during the strength of the Southerly winds, to counteract the prevailing j 
Westerly currents to the N. of those islands. 













If bound from the Mozambique Channel, or from Mauritius, to the S. part of the Malabar 
Coast, or to Colombo, near the close of the S.W. monsoon, a ship may steer a course from the 
Equator to pass through the Eight or Nine-Degree Channel; but if bound to the S. part of Ceylon, 
or the Coromandel Coast, the One-and-a-Half-Degree Channel seems preferable, being more direct, 
and equally safe as the former. 

In passing through the Nine-Degree Channel in thick ^Yeathel^ and uncertain of the exact 
latitude, if the island Minicoy is seen, pass on either side, as seems most expedient; but great 
caution is requisite in approaching any of these islands in thick weather, or in light winds; for they 
are all very low, with extensive coral reefs contiguous to them, close to which there are no 
soundings. One of the P. and 0 steamers was lost on Minicoy in a fog. 

If the Eight-Degree channel is adopted when bound to the Coromandel Coast, and certain of 
being to the E. of Minicoy, a direct course may be steered for Point de Galle; if uncertain of the 
longitude, steer to the Eastward, until soundings are obtained on the bank adjacent to Cape 
Comorin, anywhere between lat. 8° N. and 9° N. The depths are from 45 to 50 fathoms 8 or 9 
leagues off the coast, at which distance the high land will be easily seen in clear weather; but the 
weather being generally hazy during the S.W. monsoon, the land is seldom visible until near it; 
a course, therefore, must be steered to the S.E., when soundings are obtained. In steering from 
Cape Comorin for Point de Galle, a course should be adopted to place a ship in the latitude of the 
latter, at a reasonable distance from it, for the current at times eets into the Gulf of Manaar; and 
near Point de Galle the wind is sometimes at S.S.W., which might oause considerable delay, were 
a ship not able to clear the S.W. extremity of Ce 3 don with that wind. About a century ago, several 
ships from England, bound to Madras, got into the Gulf of Manaar, by errors in their reckoning, 
in the strength of the S.W. monsoon ; but their journals show that by making a few tacks, they 
all got round Ceylon without difficulty. If the position be correctly known, or any of the islands 
be seen in passing through either the Eight-Degree or Nine-Degree Channel, there will be no cause 
to steer for soundings off Cape Comorin, but a direct course may be pursued for Point de Galle. 

PASSAGE FROM ST. PAUL TO SUNDA STRAIT. 

Sliips bound to Sunda Strait, or Bencoolen, may run several degrees to the E. of the meridian 
of St. Paul Island, before they edge away to get into the S.E. trade ; they may afterwards beep 
away gradually to the N.E., and cross the tropic of Capricorn in about Ion. 98° E., or about lUO m. 
to tlie E. of the Keelings Islands (or even sight them) between Sept, and March. Ironi March to 
Sept, ihoy should get on the meridian of Java Head, several degrees from it, and steer North ; the 
S.E. Trade sometimes prevailing Easterly in March, April, and May, with a current setting to the 
W. along the S. coast of Java, with the Easterly monsoon, from March to Sept., rendem it indis¬ 
pensable to keep to the E., and not fall to leeward of Java Head, if bound into Sunda Strait in 
tliis season ; ships should therefore endeavour to make Klapper Island, or Java Head itself, if 
certain of the longitude. 

In May, June, and part of July, ships bound to Bencoolen need not make Java Head, but they 
will probably make the quickest passage by steering direct for Engano, and from thence for Ben¬ 
coolen, as the winds admit; because in these months the winds bfteu veer to the N.W., with S.E. 
currents, which enable the small coasting vessels to come from the N. to Bencoolen. 

From Sept, to March, N.W. and Westerly winds often prevail between the N. limit of the 
S.E. Trade and the Equator, which is called the AVesterly, or the N.W., or Middle rhonsoon. In 
Doc. and Jan., the Westerly and N.W. winds are generally strong, extending from lat. 1° or 2° 
to 1*4° or 14° S. These winds force a lee current before them to the Eastward, which runs strong 
along the S. coast of Java, the weather being then mostly dark and cloudy, with much rain. 
Several ships, in this season, having fallen in with the land to the E. of Java Head, found it iiu- 
possihlo to ^eat round against the Westerly winds and the strong currents setting to the E. ; they 
were, therefore, obliged to steer Southward, re-entering the S.E. trade, where they made Westing 
suilic.ient to pass to the W. of Java Head. 

In the seaBon when Westerly winds prevail, a ship bound to Sunda Strait ought not to proceed 
to Llic N. on the meridian of Java Head, but should steer direct for Jilngano Island, taking care to 
p:iss Java Head well to the W., as the winds ore often variable between W. and N.N.W. near 
Engano and the entrance of Sunda Strait. When nearly on the parallel of Java Head, and 1° or 
2° to the W. of it, a direct course may be steered for the Strait, wjth an allowance for a probable 
curTciU setting to the S.E. These instriiclioris may be follow.xl from Sept, to March, and ought 
certainly to be adopted in Nov., Dec., Jan., and part of Feb., when the Westerly monsoon usually 
prcdominate.s. 
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In tliis season, a ship bound to Bencoolen should steer to the Northward after losing the S.E 
trade, keeping nearly on the meridian of Acheen Head till she is well to the N. of the Keeling> 
Islands, or approaching the latitude of Java Head ; she will then probably meet with , \\inds, 
with which a course may be followed to fall in with Trieste (Reefs) Island ; or she may pass to the 
N. of this island, between it and the island of Larg, if the wind prevail from the Northward; but 
should it incliuo from the S.W. or from S. as she approaches the former island, a direct course to 
the S. of it may be pursued for Bencoolen. 

PASSAGE BETWEEN INDIA AND SUNDA STRAIT. 

Ships proceeding from Ceylon or the Coromandel Coast for Sunda Stiait. whilst the • 
monsoon is prevailing in North latitude, and the S.E. monsoon in South latitude, from .ilarch to 
Oct., ought to run down great part of their Easting with the S.W. monsoon, before thcv cro^s t k 
E quatot^ If they cross it in Ion. 94° or 95° E., Southerly and S.S.W. winds 
nmv be e.xnected to carry them to the S.E.; and a reasonable distance from the islands oil the \\ . 
coast of slatra may be preserved, by making a tack to the S.W. at times, 

to the S.E. A drain of current to the Northward may sometimes be expenenced, hut the preiahnl 
set is then to the S.E. above the Equator, curving round the islands and out to the S. and b. 
ami chiming in with the Westerly drift of the S.E. Trade. A ship will thus generally ' 

aiderahle progress to the S.E. by taking every advantage of the shifts of vvind ; '”1 

of the islands, or within a few degrees of them, the winds hang ^ p ^ ^ 

wliereas, in the ocean, far to the W.. the monsoon will be found to prevail from the S.U., « ’ i 

advances into S. laliuide, which will greatly prolong her passage, should she have crosSc ic 

Eqiiatoi Marlborough, it will be prudent to get into Ae parallel of that place h. mr.^ 

the islands arc aiiproached, then steer in for the coast to the S. from t .‘.‘l^mi 

Larg, as the winds permit, A ship, bound direct to Sunda Stra, , should keep ^ J ’ 

until she reach the entmiice of the strait; here, her progress will f T^., 

by keeping near the shore; although a fast-sailing vessel may pass along the ij ’ - 

fonvard, Utween Fort Marlborough and Sunda Stmt, T-re 

otlleer of the Dutch Txoyal Navy, in liis Seaman’s Guide, cautions ships ° f 

Head during the strength of the Westerly monsoon. l?ecanse the y . wnids l ow w th 

along the S. coast of Java, with strong currents setting to the L., which, bj then united strei^t 

mjike it impossible to beat up along ihis coast. -i tvt i v w nreviik 

Ships bound to Sunda Strait from mid-Nov. to mid-March, when the Ny • inon.oon y t. x.u . 

to the S. of the Equator, if they leave the Coromandel coast (IMaih-as^) should keep a ' y '' • ' 
with the N.E. winds, crossing the Equator in Ion. 90° E . for in S. latitude they arc sure to get 
Wpctprlv w'inds and an Easterlv set to carry them to Sunda Stiait. 

ShhircCarting from Ceylon, in Oet.,-Nov.. March, and April, when winds are seldoin 

found to prevml much in S. latitude, ought to stand otT ueiirly close to the wmd, if it blew ion, he 
N miarter and endeavour to make several degrees of Easting before they ate toict, eluM 
Eqm'aor bv the N.E monsoon, which they will prohaldy experience f 

I'. vlon Ill Dec Jan., and Feb., this may not be always necessary, for tl e ^.\\. mo moeii ^t ne 
rally blows strongest in these moiulis to the S. of the I'.quator, particularly in ''’y’y.y'y’,'' ^ 
C- n I n and part of Feb. In these months ships may steer a direct c ui.-e lion, rho S. 

<?r SE nartofCeylmi towards the entrance of Sunda Strait; but eren at this Umc u is pruu. nt 
or b L pat M Lcylmi. to ^ ,„onso«n, until the bav is open, to avoid strong \\ ostcvly 

cnn-m'ils and liglA wi.'.ds, likely to prevail it. Dec., on 

and in tlie space comprised between that niendiau and the ^lah iM yy'-y- 

Britannia, and other ships, experienced strong westerly - .Pwavs 

V)r(' whii'h uroloiiiK'd their passage, and the formoi had\eiy light mu •, ,, -p i 

Im men t Te Z/.l left Cape Lmorip on lOth y-c., steered from ycnce - 

E, uato^ on the 20th ; he.re she got strong N.W. winds, a.i.yiade a quick pas am- ° ; 

The Sulivan, several years aficr, followed the same track as the Bawn did. m d eqi.i y 

‘‘""‘“sMps hound to any of the straits on the E. of Java, ought i,i the strength of 

soon 10 make the Island Noe., Baron, in order to ^ 

0.0 weather is often thick near the S. const o! Java, wifliser mg M ostcily w.nds ...i.l I. uin 
8 ^ 01(1 tl" fall in with that cast farther to the \y., and pass along at the dre-ima. M 1 m a 
leagiie.s, they will usually have mere favourable winds near theshore, t.ian 0 f.-.a.i ... ■■ 
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Ill Feb., light winds are often experienced in the track between Ceylon and the N.W. end of 
Sumatra; if, therefore, a ship, after leaving that island, meet with light winds in N. latitude, she 
should approach the Equator without loss of time, where N.W. and variable winds may generally 
be e.\pected in Feb. and part of March. 

In May and June it is always thought safe to fall in with the land to the E. of Java Head, if 
bound into Sunda Strait, as the S.E. monsoon generally prevails in these months along the S. coast 
of Java. Variable and baffling winds, however, have been occasionally experienced, and it is there¬ 
fore advisable to steer nearly direct for Java Head in most seasons, if bound to the Strait of Sunda, 
and if the ship’s longitude be correctly known, bon’owing a little to the E. or W. when it is 
approached, as may be required by the prevailing wind, or other circumstances at the time. If 
bound to Bencoolen, a direct course to make Engauo will probably be found the most speedy in 
May, June, and part of July, and from thence direct for Bencoolen, as the winds admit, because in 
these months the winds are often at N.W., with S. and E. cuiTents. 

SHIPS, bound from JAVA HEAD for Bombay, ought to run down their Westin^r in the 
S.E. trade, and adopt the Southern route, between the Chagos and Seychelle Islands, from March 
to Sept. H they approached near the Equator early in April, or in Oct. (when-N.W. and Northerly 
winds prevail in N. latitude at the changing of the monsoons), they may, if the wind incline from 
the West and N.W., steer to the northward on the E. side of the Maldivh Islands, and endeavour 
not to fall in \vith the Malabar coast until past Calicut or Mount Delly. But if they are sevei'al 
de^ees to the westward of the Maldivh Islands when the Equator is approached, the best passage 
to Bombay may be expected in April, part of Sept, and Oct., by keeping to the W. of the islands, 
and avoiding the coast. But after mid-Oct., it is well to pass to the Malabar coast round the head 
of the Maldivhs. 

HOMEWARD PASSAGE FROM INDIA ROUND THE CAPE. 

Ships bound from Bombay or the Malabar Coast to Europe will find the most convenient 
Tracks according to the seasons, laid down on the Passage Charts. In the S.W. monsoon, they 
should take a departure from Cape Comoiin,** and steer onwards to the S.S.E., keeping the 
Westerly wind abeam, or abaft the beam, till they meet with the S.E. Trade below the Equator. 
The more Easting they make, the more fair for them will be the S.E. Trade. 

Ships bound from the Red Sea or Gulf of Persia towards the Cape of Good Hope, m the 
strength of the Northerly monsoon, should proceed through the Inner Passage, or Mozambique 
Cliannel. Ships from Bombay and the N. parts of the Malabar Coast may also adopt this passage 
during the strength of the monsoon, in Dec. and Jan., when Northerly winds may be expected to 
carry them well into or nearly through the Mozambique Channel. This route, ought not, however, 
to be chosen either too early or too late in the season, although it is more direct from Bombay than 
any other, because Southerly winds prevail greatly in the Mozambique Channel, in Oct. and 
Nov., and after Feb.; and even in tin's latter month Southerly winds are often experienced there. 
Between Nov. and Feb., a sti’ong current setting along the coast of Africa from Cape Delgado to 
the Southward, has enabled some ships to work through this channel in March and April; but it 
ought not to be attempted so late in the season, for great delay {see page 656) and uncertainty will 
, be occasioned thereby; and as storms are sometimes experienced about the S. parts of the Mozam¬ 
bique Channel, even m Jan. and Feb., many navigators gave the preference to the Outer Passage, 
to the E. of Rodrigue, and of all other islands in the W. part of the Indian Ocean. 

A ship depai’ting from Bombay in Nov. and Dec., intending to proceed by the Inner Passage, 
should steer to fall in with the island Comoro, giving a proper berth to the Seychelle Islands, and 
to those that form the N.W. part of the Madagascar Archipelago. She may pass to the W. of 
Comoro, or through any of the channels between the Comoro Islands, as circumstances require. 
From hence a direct course through the middle of the Mozambique Channel may be adopted, with 
a steady Northerly wind ; but when it is light or Southerly, she ought to keep within a reasonable 
(listaiici- of the African coast, where a strong current will '^^e found setting to the Southward in her 
favour, and it may he prudent to pass to the W. of Juan de Nova, tlie Europa Island, and Bassas 
do India Rocks, whether the wind be from N. or S. The current generally runs strong to tho 
S.W. round Cape Corientes ; for off that Cape the Mozambique ciinv'nt (whicb only reaches thus 
far during half the year) Is joined by that constant stream that flows to the West past the S. end 
of Mud.iguhi.iir ; and, to hom.lit by the currents to the full oxteut, it is advisable to paHawijhiu 
eight ol Corit nlcH Cape, if the weather bf3 favoiiraldc. Afterwards a moderate distiinco of I to H or 




Capo Comorin will goon havu a liglitdiouac, will) andlhor nom* iho Crocodile Uu'.'li. 
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leagues may be preserved from the coast of Natal, unless the wind begin to blow from the S.E. 
with a rising sea: in this case it will be proper to haul off to a greater distance from the land. 

Whether the route through the Mozambique Channel, or any of those to the E. of Madagascar, 
have been adopted, it\vill be advisable to approach within a moderate distance of the coast about 
Algoa Bay, if it has not previously been seen, farther to the northward ; and afterwards it \nll be 
proper to keep near, or upon the edge of the bank of soundings, to benefit by the current. A des¬ 
cription of the bank of Agulhas, also of the currents, winds and weather in its vicinit 3 % is given under 
that head, and at page 655. In Feb., March, and the early part of April, when S.E. windi- 
prevail, the best track to preserve the strength of the current, after getting near the land about 
Algoa Bay, is to keep close along the outer edge of soundings until in about Ion. 24° or 23^-° E. 
Here, the direction of the stream begins to change from W.S.W. to the S.W., and soon after to 
S.S.W. i W., for which a proper allowance should be made, by steering more towards the land, ami 
keeping in deep soundings upon the edge of the bank. In the winter months, when N.W. and 
Westerly gales are frequent, it is advisable to keep in with the coast, which partly shelters ships 
from the violence of these gales; for, although the Westerly current is strongest at the outer verge 
(»f the bank,- ships which keep far out are liable to encounter very high seas, and be driven off a 
great way to southward by N.W. or Northerly gales. Fr.oin this cause, several ships have been 
greatly retarded in regaining their position iqwn or near the verge of tho bank, whilst others, by 
keeping in with the coast, had smooth water at the same time, and got round the Capo five or siv 
days sooner than the former, who parted from them off Algoa Bay. At all times of the year, when 
the winds incline to blow strong between N.E. and West, it is advisable to borrow upon the bank, 
towards the coast, or at least to guard against being driven far to the S., where a contrary or eddy- 
current often sets to the Eastward. It is not thought dangerous to approach the coast of Africa, 
because the wind is seldom or never known to blow with great violence directly on the shore, so 
that a ship may always clear it on one tack or the other. 

The Cape of Good Hope is frequently the boundary of very opposite kinds of weather; for 
4 ilthough to the E. of it the winds and weather may often be found unsettled and threatening, yet 
no sooner has a ship got round to the W. of this promontory, than the weather (jeneralhj bcconics 
settled, with a strong and steady wind from the Southward. When abreast of Cape Agulhas with 
a brisk S.W. or S.S-W, wind, a ship ought to keep well out from the coast, that she may be enabled 
to pass the Cape of Good Hope at a proper distance without tacking; and this is particularly 
necessary in tho night. The loss of the Arniston was occasioned by a wajit of due caution in this 
respect, for, by bearing away too soon, in order to round the Cape of Good Hope, she got into 
Siruys Bay, on die E. side of Cape Agulhas. There is now, however, a light on Cape Agulhi^, 
which will be a security against such fatal mistakes. The lead ought not to be neglected, and tliis, 
in thick weather, will always point out whether or not you are sufficiently advanced to the AV., to 
bear away with safety round the Cape: for you ought not to bear away until after losing soundings 
on the W. verge of the Cape Bank; and if soundings ai'e obtained after edging away to the N.W., 
you ought immediately to haul off’ from the land. When round the Cape, and having got a moderate 
distanc^ from the coast by steering about N.W. by N., then a direct course about N.N.W. i Wor 
N.N.W., will be fair for St. Helena. 

From St Helena, homeward bound, some navigators prefer crossing the Equator far to the 
W,, with the view of having steady winds, and avoiding a space of variable airs and calms, 
they imagine to prevail betwixt the limits of the N.E and S.E. Trade, farther to the E. ibis 
opinion seems not supported by experience, for some ships, when far to the W., have been detained 
several davs by calm, thick, foggy, wet weather, and a turbulent swell; when others, crossing the 
Eqnator in Ion. 19° or 20° W., had dry weather and brisker winds, and this has even happened to 
several ships which passed in sight of the Cape Verde Islands. It is, however, prudent not to 
cross the Equator far to the E., to avoid light winds and calms, which often prevail in the vicinitj,*- 
of the coast of Guinea. The- prevailing winds about the Equator hkvc been exhibited in a tabular 
form in the Second Section of this work, where the routes of homoward-boima ships will be 
found, with subsequent directions for ships passing the Equator whon bound outward. Ooparting 
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fi-oiu St. Helena for Europe, a diroot ronrso may lie steered for Asconsit.m Island, which is a/>out 
N.W. by N.; and in this parr of the p.osage, a steady S.E. Trade generally pnwail.^ all the year, 
whh a Westiudy drift. Ascension niav bo passod on either side, at any convenient ilistanco, hul 


slm.c, .•onin.onlv p.i® to tl.o VVVsUv.'ir.l of it.'fruiu 8 U. M -o' V> '’'-om tl.e 1.1,uO 

‘ N.N.W., or N. I,v W. i W. tAJwa.rds the. J lqnm o’, which ouidit not to bo cro.ssou 
18° or 19° W., nor lo tho Westward of Ion. 2 or 2.* ’ 


As* rnsioii, steer 
to tlie Eastward of Ion 
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STEAMER TRACKS FROM SUNDA STRAIT TO RED SEA. 

When writing of the Chagos Archipelago ^Ye have advocated the establishment of a Coaling 
Depot and Light-house at Diego Garcia. This group, which belongs to Great Britain, and is sub¬ 
ordinate to Mauritius, has in Diego Garcia an admii’able central post in the Indian Ocean ; 
and, with facilities for coaling there, the Mail Steamers from South Australia and Melbourne mav 
(especially during the prevalence of the S.W. monsoon, in the Arabian Sea) greatly expedite tliejr 
homeward journey, stealing a march of fully five days upon those which (as the P. and 0. steamers 
now do) run to leeward at that season to coal at Point de Galle. 

The Sunda Sti’ait at the same season possesses advantages in affording a shorter cut from the 
China Seas to the Red Sea ; and I am cominced that the steam clippers with the new season’s teas, 
leaving China from mid-May to end of August, by coming through Sunda Strait (whence they have 
a fair fresh wind to Cape Giiardafui) will gain no less than two or even three days upoh those 
which adopt the Malacca Strait and which emerging thence must, under great disadvantages, 
proceed to hammer against the full strength of the S.W. monsoon. 

The two Charts showing Steamer Tracks in opposite monsoons, as they also exhibit the 
surface currents of that Ocean, will explain at a glance the reason of our advocacy of several new 
routes. These Drift-Currents are a product of the winds in their seasons; and where (in the 
Indian Ocean of which we are now speaking) they run across the wind, it will be found tliat the 
cause of their deflection is some natural submarine obstacle. On the chart for the S.W. monsoon 
we have laid down the New Tea Steamer Track from Sunda Strait to the Red Sea; this has the 
great advantage of fair winds and no adverse currents from that Strait to Guardafui Cape. A fast 
steamer, carrying ‘-20 days coal, might by working exf»ansively under steam, and with a good spread 
of canvas, easily make the run from Batavia to Aden without coaling. But with a Coal Depot at 
Diego Garcia the slowest steamer might make sure of a safe and speedy p;jissage. 

The newline of steamers—established to convey a four-weekly mail between England and 
East Australia, via Singapore, Java, and Torres Strait—might confer a gi’eat benefit upon the 
colonists by despatching the lioraeward mails by special steamer from Batavia direct through Sunda 
Strait to Aden, between ]\Iay and Sept. Thus an entire week might be gained over such steamers 
as pass through the Malacca Strait and coal again at Point de Galle, whence they must hammer 
against the S.W. monsoon. Everybody must have an interest in the rapid transit of mails, and a 
departure from beaten tracks (during one-third of the year) is surely justifiable, if a gain of 7 days 
may be effected. 

Heavily laden steamers from Bengal, Chittagong, and Burmah, would also do well in the S.W. 
monsoon to run down the Bay on the E. side of the Andamans and Nicobars; from Acheen Head, 
steering to the S.W, till they get the S.E. Trade,fair wind to Diego Garcia. Coaling at that 
island, they may carry enough fuel to pass by Aden and reach Suez. The custom now in vogue is 
to face the monsoon down the Bay of Bengal, and then to coal at Point de Galle. From that place j 
fbev again hammer against the monsoon to get into the One-and-a-hnlf-Degree or the Equatorial | 
Channels. Then they make Westing under steam alone; hut although, in the vicinity of the j 
Equator, they can hold the belt of moderate winds, the currents are there very strong against .them, 
from 50 to 70m. a day; whereas, between Sunda Strait and the Seychelles the cuiTents are 
U’esterly, averaging 20 m. a day in favour of a homewai*d bound vessel throughout the months of 
June, July, Aug. and Sept. 
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